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one of tlic most extensive and v.-vluablo products 
of B., no fewer than 400,000 persons being employed 
in its culture and preparation. Besides these, we 
m.ay mention the straw-bonnet m.anufacturo in the 
' noi,':;hhoiu’hood of Liege; the paper fabrics of the 
I juo'vinces Liege, Karmw, and Brabant; the glass- 
I V. orles of llainaTilt, hTamur, Val-St-Lambert, and 
I Brabant; the porcelain, &c. of Touniay, Brussels, 
I jMons, and Gheni- ; and sugar-refineries at Antwerp, 
Bruges, Ostend. Ghent, &c. , Steam-engines have 

I been quite familiar objects in the several manii- 
I factories of B. for many years. 

Tlio natural wc-alth and industrial resources of B. 

I have alw.ij-s been more or less modified by the 
! ji'ilitical rotations of tlie countiya In the middle 
of the loth c., B., arith Bnigcs ns its chief seat of 
manufachires, had surpassed .all its neighbours in 
, industry, and had established a flourishing com- 
merce avith the Italians. After the discoa-ery of 
A.merica, Antaverp took the place of Bruges, andaa-as 
iCL-ardcd as a northern Venice. But the unb.appy 
pciiod of Spanish op]iression and the avar in the 
ICitherlands deeply depressed Belgian commerce, 
avliieh sufTcrod still more at the peace of Westphalia, 

' avlmn Holland monopolised the n.avigation of the 
' Scheldt. The ria’cr avns again opened .at the close 
of the ISth a, when the French had invaded the 
Kcthcriands, and Kapolcon caused the harbour of 
Antaa-erp' to be restored and enlarged. At the cost 
of Amsterdam, Belgian commerce received a new 
imimlse by the union of B. avith Holland, as settled 
I by the Congress of Vienna; but scarcely were hopes 
revived, avhen the revolution of IS.IO ’changed the 
proipeets of the coimtry. The tro.aty signed in 
I London, April 10, IS.IO, gave to Holland the right to 
levy a loll of two-and-sixjicnco per ton on all a^sscls 
j naaagaling the Scheldt. 11)0 privilege of naangation 
, on the inland avaters between tlio Scheldt and the 
j Biiino avas purchased hy B. for an annua] pajTncnt 
I of i'.j0,000. In June 1839, this pfia-ilege aams arirtually 
taken .away hy the government of Holland, and, 

I in 18-13, arith additional c.xponso to B., the now 
1 Ire.a^’ of n.aa-igation avas .ratiflod hy both parties. 

: During thus ensis jircccding the development of a 
i free commerce, B. had not neglected her internal 
resources. Ihc SociCtC do Commerce do Bnixellcs, 

! the Banque do Belgique, and other associations tor 
( the extension of trade, had hcou formed; and May I, 

! 1831, the goa'cmment adopted the Fchcmc for a 
' r.ailw.ay-systcm the most cnrapicto of any on tlic 
j continent. Tlie centre of tlio Belgian net-aa’ork of 
I r.ai]w.a}'3 is Jl.allucs, whence lines arc carried out 
in all directions. TJii north line goes to iVntaa'erp 
and its harbour; tlio avest, by Ghent and Bnigcs, 
to O.stcnd; the Boutb-aa’cst, by Bnisscls and Mons, 
to QuiuiTain and tlio borders of France, not far 
from Valenciennes ; and the c.ast, by Louamin, 
Tiilc.mont, Liege, Verauers, and extending to the 
confines of Pni.ssia. There avero in 187.3 open for 
cona-e 3 'anco in B. 1191 miles of railw.iy lines; of 
the.oe 4C7 miles avere in the hands of the state, and 
tlic rtst were avorked ly companies. The cost of the 
permanent avay and huil.linga of those lines has been 
.about .-CIS, 280 a mile. Tlio net rca'cmio at present 
is stated to be £1008 .a mile. The avorking of the 
post-olBee in B. aaais, in 1871, .as follows: Priaaate 
letters, 40,130,020 ; official letters, 7,835,093 ; 
packets, 18,371,210; new.spapors, 47,120,191. On 
.fanuary 1, 1872, there avere in that country 430 post- 
officc.s, 452 telegraph stations, and the total length 
of telegraph linos was 7031 miles, the length of avires 
23,994 miles. B., along aaath France, Italjq and 
Switzerland, entered on a monetary league in 1805, 
in which the four states agreed to adopt the French 
decimal system of coins, aveights, and measures. 
During the three years 1809 — 1871, the general com- 


merce of B. .ivciagcd £100,000,000 in value, r.ather 
more than hajf of avhich sum avas duo to imports. 
Tlie commercial intercourse of B. avith Gre.st Britain, 
in 1872, was represented in a'.alue by £13,211,004 for 
exports ; and for imports of British home produce, 
£G,-199,0G2. Among the principal articles of export 
are co.sl, flux, linen, woollen, .and cotton goods, 
gl.-i.ss, fire.arms, and nails. More than a thmd of 
the a-.-ho!o quantity is consigned to France, .and half 
of the remainder to the ZoUa'croin, England, and 
Hollamh The unit of the Belgian monetary system 
is the franc, eqii.al in a-ahie to the French franc. 

It cannot be .said tliat intellectnal improvement 
has kept p.acc with the matcri.al prosperity of B., 
though in this respect .also there has been a per- 
ceptible advance. The great hindrances to a thorough 
development of the n.ational intellect have been the 
hack of pobtic.al independence, which has dr-aavn off 
the most precious energies of the country to foreign 
centres of activity-; and the variety and confused 
mixture of dialects, whereby the true Flemish indi- 
vidiiahtj’ has been driven into the backgroimd. 
An independent national litcr.atiiro, acting as the 
bond of .a pure n.ational im.animity, was not possible, 
imdcr such uufavom-able conditions, to which may 
bo added the facilities, afforded for supplying the 
people with cheap reprints of foreign works. The 
Flemish clement — the most important — seems indeed 
•to have hocoino conscious of its cap.ahilitios in respect 
to literature ; but a genuine expression of the entire 
Belgian mmd will first become possible when the 
Walloon clement .also begins to develop a, freer 
form of spoocli along with its own peculiar modes 
of thought. Tlic Boy.al Academy of Arts .and 
.Sciences at Bnissels is at the head of sever.al 
other unions for rcientifio purposes. Among the 
most celebrated names in Belgian litor.ature and 
science, may be mentioned— Quotolct in mathe- 
matics, Altmoyer the historian, Fetis the musical 
critic, CoDscicnoo the Flemish poet and novelist, 
WiUems tlic philologist, and Baron and Moke in 
literary history and criticism. Fainting and archi- 
tecture formerly flourished in the wealthy old towns 
of Fhanders ; hut after the brilliant epoch of Euhens 
and his pupils, a long period of dmncss followed. 
In modern times, a roanv.al of art has taken place, 
•as may bo proved by the names of the painters, 
W.appcrs, Do Koj-sor, G.allait, Do Bicfve, Verboek- 
liovcn,&c.; the Eciflptors, W. Gcofr Simonis, Jehotte, 
Fraildn, i:c.; the cngr.avcrs, C.alamatta, Brown, .and 
Jlcunicr ; .and the medallists, Wiener and Hare. 

The Belgian school-system suffered for more than 
ten years under the freedom of leaching allowed hy 
the constitution, wliich w.as chiefly made use of by 
the wealthy Catholic clergy. Tho consequence w.as 
that education .assumed .a divided .and sectarian 
character. Since the state, however, h.as exercised 
a gencr.al Biiperintcndonoe over the imivcrsities, 
gymnasia, and elementary schools, a higher stylo of 
education has prev.ailcd. The two universities of 
Ghent and Liege, united irith a school of .archi- 
tecture and mining; ten national schools (Atliunics), 
in which a'classic.al is combined with a commercial 
education ; fiftj' schools prepardiory to these (Ecolcs 
vioycnnes)-, two serainarios for teachers at Liorre and 
Fivcllc, besides tbc superintondenoe now exorcised by 
tlio state over the institutions formerly maintained 
bj' communes and provincial corporations, and, above 
all, over tho primary schools — all this forms .a suffi- 
cient coiintorpoiso to tho numerous schools supported 
1)3' private individii.als and religious bodies. Among 
the latter may be noticed tlic Catbolio High Sobool 
of Louvain, founded in 1830, and conducted under 
strict ecclesiastical discipline; tbc free univursik' of 
Brussels ; and the g 3 Tnnasi.a of the Jesuits at Namur, 
Bnigclctte, Brussels, and Liogo. Journalism in B. 
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has been greatly extended by the abolition of the 
stamp-duty (1S4S), and ISO daily nc.vrpapers ara 
no'w published, including .OG riemisli p''])er- ; but 
only a feiv hare obtained a proper degri-'' ot re pcct- 
ability and influence. 

Population and Pelipov . — The popidalinn of B. 
is of mixed German and Celtic oricrin. The Flemings 
(a branch of the Teutonic family) and Walloons (a 
branch of the Celtic family), ebstingui'-hed by their 
peculiar dialects, arc still conspicuous among the 
pure Germans, Butch, and French. The French 
language has gainod the ascendency in educated 
societj^, and in the ofriees of government ; but the 
Flemish dialect lu-evails numerically in the propor- 
tion of 4 to The Calho'ic rc/ipion is the prevail- 
ing form. There are onl}^ about 10,000 or 12,000 
Protestants, and 1-100 Jews. The su]ireme Catholic 
dignitaries of B. are the Archbishop of hicchlin, and 
the five diocesan bishops of Bniges, Ghent, Toumny, 
Hamur, and Liege. 

The fjovcvnment of Belgium is a limited constitu- 
tional monarchy, and was established in its present 
form by the revolution of 1S30. The legislative 
body consists of two chambers — that of the scn.ate, 
rind" that of the representatives. A responsible 
ministry, with the Icing ns jircsident, is at the head 
of all public affairs, and its measures .are c.arricd 
into effect by the governors of the several provinces. 
The ministry includes departments for home affairs, 
foreign affairs, linance, justice, public works, and 
war. The administration of justice rctams the 
I forms of French jurisprudence. In the thirty years 
1S41 — 1S70 the total expenditure of the state 
amounted to .Cl.'iO.TSl.Ooh. The n.ational debt 
amounted in 187.3 to 021,510,013 fr,aucs, or 
£30,981, OGO, 

The standing army of II. is fanned by con- 
scription, to which every he.althj- man who h.as 
passed hi.s nineteenth yc.ar is li.ablc. Substitu- 
tion is allowed. The legal jieriod of .service is 
eight }'cars, hut about live ye.ii-s are allowed on 
furlough. According to a law pa"ed in ISOS, the 
strength of the .army is to be 1(1(1000 men on the 
w.ar footing, and 80,000 in times of peace. The 
importance of B. in a military point of view aflbrds 
.a reason for the maintenance of fortific.ations at 
Antwerp, Ostend, Nieiiport, Ypres, Toiirnay, Mons, 
and other places. 

Jlinlory of Bol^han to 1830. — In the time of the 
Homans, the name Gallia JJclijica w.as given to 
the Southern Netherlands lying on the coniines of 
Gaul and Germany. It avas peopled by Celtic and 
German tribes. The latter were iwedomin.ant in 
B.atavia and Friesland, and, under the rule of the 
Franks in the 5th and Gth c., gainod the ascendency 
also in the southern districts. Until the close of 
the 11th c., the feudal system, which arose .at the 
foil of the Carlovingian djmasty', prevailed in the 
Netherlands, whore "the several southern provinces 
were made duchies and counties. Tlie county 
of Flanders, superior to .all the others in industry 
and commerce, maint.ained, diuang .a long struggle, 
its independence against France; and, in 1385, when 
the male line of the Counts of Flanders expired, was 
annexed to the powerful House of Burgundy, which, 
in the beginning of the 10th c., also gained posses- 
sion of all the other provinces of the Netherlands. 
The rulers of Burgundy aimed at founding a piowcrful 
united state between Franco and Germany, .and 
1 therefore endc.avourcd to repress the free republican 
spuat which manifested itself in the r.apndly rising 
towns. The work of establishing unlimited sove- 
reignty was interrupted by the fall of Charles the 
Bold, and the parti.al division of his territories; but 
avas continued by the Emperor Charles V., the 
grandson of the Emperor Maximilian, and Marin, 


the heiress of Burgundy — through the hatter of 
whom the Netherlands passed into the possession of 
the House of Hapsburg. After the abdic.ation of 
Charles, these profonccs passed into the hands of 
Philip II., and by the law of primogeniture, should 
have remained united v.dth Spain. But sc.arcely had 
the peace of Chfite.au-Cambresis (1559) put an end 
to the encroaclmients of France, when the religious 
disputes of the Rcform.ation, and the despotic 
measures of Philip, excited in the provinces a long 
and bloody war for civil and religious freedom, 
which ended in the independence of the Northern 
or Teutonic Netherlands, while in the southern 
or more Celtic provinces (now included under 
B.), both the sovereignty of Spain and the nde ] 
of the Homan Catholic Church continued. In 
1508, B. was ceded by Philip II. to his daughter 
Isabella, wife of the Archdidre Albert, wlien it 
became a distinct .and independent Icingdom. .Sever.al 
mc.asurcs for the better rcgul.ation of internal affairs, 
especially in the administration of justice, and for 
the rcfoval of industry, which had been injured bj' 
the unenlightened policy of Philip, were jirojected. 
Unfortunatclj’-, Albert died childless in 1G21, and B. 
fell back into the hands of .Spain, and became involved 
in the av.ars attending the decline of the Spanish 
monarchy. Peace was concluded chiefly at the cost 
of Belgiimi. By the tre.atj' of the P3Tcueo5 (1C50), 
the coimtics of Artois, TliionaTllo, and other districts, 
were given to Fr.ance. Subsequent conquests bj' 
the s.amo powerful neighbour secured to it, at 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (ICCS), the possession 
of Lille, Charleroi, Ondcn.arde, Corritray, and other 
places. These were p.artly restored to B. at the | 
peace of Nimcgiren ; but as a compensation, Valen- ; 
ciennes, Nicuport, Cambr.aj’, St Omor, Charlcmont, 
.and other places, were given up, and only partially 
regained by B. at the peace of Byswick in 1697. 
After the conclusion of this treatj', .at the close 
of the reign of Charles II. of Spain, some cnde.avours 
were made to create prosperity in B. by a new 
s.vstcm of tax.ation ancl customs, .and by_ the con- 
stnrction of canals, to counteract the injitrj’ done 
to its commerce by the closing of the nafogation 
of the Scheldt ; but these projected improvements 
wore interrupted by the Spanish AYar of Succession, 
wliich was not concluded until the peace of Utrecht, 
in 1713. By this treatj% B. was given to Austria, 
Holland retaining the privilege of g.arrisoning the 
most important fortresses on the French frontier, 
.and also of exercising a monopoly of the n.avig.ation 
of the Scheldt. The ‘Belgian Commercial Com- 
pany ’ at Ostend, foimdcd by Charles A''I. in 1722, 
fell in 1731— another sacrilice to the cupiditj' of 
Holland. During the Austri.an War of Succession 
(17-M), almost the whole country fell into the hands 
of tho French ; but was pcacoablj^ restored to 
Austria bj' the trc.aty of Aix-la-Chapello (1748). 

B. remained imdistm-bed bj' the Seven Years’ | 
W.ar, and dming the long jicace following the tre.aty , 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, prosperity was restored. Especi- 
ally during tho mild reign of Alaria Theresa of 
Austria, measures of public improvement were pro- 
moted by Prince Ch.arlcs of Lorr.aine, governor of 
the Belgian provinces. The reign of Joseph II., son 
and successor of Maria Theresa, beg-an in disputes 
with Holland. Tho latter country consented to 
the abolition of the Barnirc-conirad, in conse- 
quence of which, sever.al important- fortresses were 
demolished, though the emperor foiled in his 
cndcavoiu' to m.alve free tho navig.ation of the 
Scheldt. But the errors of his iutcrn.al hdministra- 
tion were the serious feature of his policjv By his 
innovations, he offended tho religious sympatliics | 
of the people, and violated the legal privileges of the 
states, of which ho had made the strict preservation 
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•a condition of obedience. In a sliort time, dis- 
content openly manifested itself. The Austrian 
awtlioritics were attacked ; Brabant refused to pay 
taxes ; avliilc tbo more violent fled into Holland, 
and organised an armed expedition. Betiu'ning, they 
were joined bj’" numbers of the inbabitaiits, defeated 
tile foreign troops, captured Brussels, and in the 
beginning of 1790; deolarcd their independence. 
In the course of tlio year, hoiyovcr, tho Austrians 
succeeded in rcg.aining possession of tho country. 
The prmlcges of tho states as they e.xistcd at the 
close of the reign of Maria Tlicrcsa were restored, 
and .at the s.amo time stringent measures were 
adopted to prevent any renewal of disturbances. 
But this state of peace was soon interrupted by the 
outbreak of tho w.ar of the French Hevolution. B. 
was conquered by Pichegru in tho camp.aign of 
1791, and subsequently miited to France by the 
treaties of Campo-Formio and Luncville. It now 
shared in the fortimes of Franco duriug the Consul- 
ate and tho Empire ; received tho Code Majiokoit ; 
and in .all politio.al rel.ations, was organised as a part 
of Franco. After the fall of Napoleon, it was miitcd 
with Holland, and its boundaries dermed by the 
Congress of Vienna (^lay 31, 1815). 

At tho introduction of tho now constitution, the 
avant of national unity in language, faith, and 
manners w.as strilcingl3’ manifested bj' the taa'O gi'cat 
parties — tho Dutch Protestant population, until their 
commercial habits, on the ono side, and the Catholic 
population, of agricultiu-al and manufacturing B., 
on tho other. Tlic.so natm-al and unavoid.abic 
obstacles to tho politic.al harmony of the now Icing- 
dom, were fm-ther increased bj’ tho unfair tre.atment 
which B. experienced. All the more important 
pronsions of tho constitution had a regard chiefly 
to tlio interests of Holland, •llcpe.ated attempts 
were made to supci-scde tho Belgian language by the 
Butch in all affairs of administration and jurispru- 
dence, though tho fonner were tho more numer- 
ous ])CO])le ; tho privileges of tho Belgian clergy 
wore abridged ; tho poorer classes were scvcrolj' 
taxed; while tho government w.as almost exclusively 
composed of Dutchmen. In 1830, among seven 
ministers, there was only one Belgian ; among 117 
functionaries of tho mini.stry of tho interior, oidj' 
11 Belgians ; among 102 subordinates of the ministiy 
at war, onlj' 3 Belgians ; and among 1573 officers 
of infantrj', oidy 274 Belgians. B. was politic.ally 
dirtded into two classes— the Liberal and tho C.atholic. 
Doth of those strongly resented and opposed the 
encroachments uf Iloii.an I : tho Liberals, from .a 
desire to presen'o the national secular institutions ; 
tho C.atholics, from .a desire to preserve the n.atiou.al 
Church. Tlio government became alarmed .at their 
incre.asing hostility; and ultimately, when their 
patriotic fusion rendered its position critic.al, it 
made several concessions ; the supremacy of the 
Dutch language, and the taxes on tho necessaries 
of life, were abolished. Efforts were .also made to 
conciliate tho Catholic priesthood. But these con- 
cessions came too late, and were, in consequence, 
only construed as signs of wc.aluicsa. In 1828 and 
1829, it was attempted to coerce and intimidate tho 
opposition, by prosecuting tho liberal or democr.atic 
leaders. This only f.anncd the fire of discontent, 
wliich was already burning fiercely in tho he.arts of 
the Belgians, and panting for an opportunity to 
bre.ak out into visible insurrection. 

J^rom 1830 lo 1858. — The French revolution of 
18.30 afforded the desired occ.asion. On the king’s 
birthd.ay (August 24, 1830), .several riots occurred 
in' various towns of Belgiimi. At this period, 
however, the idea of sepanation from Holland 
does not seem to have presented itself con- 
sciously to the Belgian mind ; the deputies avho 


were sent to the Hague to state the c.auses of the 
general dissatisfaction, merely insisted on its pos- 
sessing a separate .administration, with tho redress 
of particular grievances. But the dilatory and 
obstiaictive conduct of the Dutch deputies in tho 
st.atcs-gcucr.al assembled at tho Hague on tlie 13th 
September, exasperated tho Belgian n.ation beyond 
measure. A new and more resolute insurrection 
instantly took place. In seven days, the people 
had deposed the old authorities, and .appohited a 
provisiomal govermnent. I’riuco Frederick, tho son 
of the sovereign, avho commanded his Lather’s 
troops, aa'as compelled to retre.at from Bnasscls to- 
Antaverp, h.aa'ing suffered cousider.ablo loss. On the 
4th of October, B. was declared independent by 
the proa-isional government, composed of MossieiU’s 
Eogier, D’Hooghvorst (commandant of tho civic 
guard), Joly, an officer of engineers, and tho scorc- 
tarics Yandcrlindcn and Do Coppin ; Comit Felix 
dc Mcrode, Gcndebien, Van de hleyer, Nicolai, and De 
Potter, tho democr.atic leader. They also announced 
that a sketch of tho now constitution av.as in coimse 
of prcp.ar.ation, and th.at a national congress of 200 
deputies woidd shortly be called together. Freedom 
of education, of tho press, of religious worship, 
•^c., were proclaimed. Here .and there, the now 
liberty showed a tendency to become .anarchic ; but 
its excesses were speedily suppressed; and at tho 
national congress of tho 10th November, olit of 187 
votes, only 13 were in favour of a democratic 
govemmont. hleanwlnlc, the London Congress had 
assembled, and after mature delibemtiofi, I'ccognisod 
the Bca'cr.ancc of tho two kingdoms as .a/aff accomjdi 
(December 10). The Belgian Congress, on its. 
assembl}’ .appointed Baion Snrlct do Chokicr pro- 
visional regent, but on tho 9th July elected Prmco 
Leopold of .Saxe-Coburg king, who entoiod Brussels 
on tho 21st of tho same month, and subscribed the- 
laavs of the constitution. This prince proved him- 
self one of tho wisest monarchs of modern times. 
Ho died in 1SG3, and w.as succeeded by his son, 
Leopold II., the present (1874) king of B. Holland 
refused to acknowledge the validity of the decision 
of the London Congiess, and declared war against 
B., which av.as speedily terminated by Fr.anoo and 
England — Holland seenring th.at B. should annually 
pay 8,400,000 guilders as interest for its share in 
the u.ation.al delit of Holland. Tho latter country, 
hoavcver, was stiff dissatisfied, and aan tured to em- 
ploj- force. England and Franco were compelled 
to interfere. The blockade of the coast of Holland 
brought the Dutch to terms, and tho dispute was 
closed by a treaty signed in London, hlay 21, 1833. 

The monarchy of B. is hcroditaiy, according to tho 
law of primogeniture, but with a pcrpetu.al exclusion 
of females and their (Icsoondants. Tho legisl.ative 
power is vested in tho king and two chambers ; and 
the king has tho power to dissolve cither tho Sen.ato 
or the House of Ivcprcscntativcs, or both. Tho num- 
ber of deputies in 1859 was 115, sent by 41 eloetor.al 
distriets. Electors must bo Belgians by birth or 
natur.alisation, must h.avo attained 25 ye.ars of ago, 
and ]iay taxes, each to tho amount of £1, 133. 4d. 
iMcmbcrB of the Chamber of Ecprcsent.ativc3 require 
no property qu.alification. Tho Sen.ato consists of 
half the number of representatives, and is elected by 
the ‘j.amc constituenej’', but for 8 years instead of 4. 
A senator must be 40 years of age, and must pay 
at least 1000 florins of direct taxes. Tho budget is 
annually voted by the chambers, and the contingent 
of tho array is also subject to their annu.al vote. 

In 1842, a l.aav w.as carried in both chambers, by 
which it was enacted th.at tho p.arishioncrs should bo 
bound to proaddo clementai-y schools, according to 
the wants of tho population, in .all places where 
the want of education was not fully supplied by 
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Tolimtar}' tne.ans. Tho main rci^alation'; for tlio 
imiTorsitira avoro cficcted by tb" inini^fiy of Be 
Theux, 1S35; but the orgamo.-.tiou of ir.tonnnrliato 
instruction (that is, between the A’l-o'” I’rh, 'tir 
anti the universities) was postpon:i1, .as invnlvin" 
some delicate party intercut until IS-'it; and even 
then was not conolnded in a way : ".ti^wctoiy to the 
Catholic clcrej'. 

In 183S, it Deemed as if Ilnlland and B. were 
likcl}' to engage in war once more. According 
to the ‘ twcut}’-four articles’ of the ‘Belinitive 
Treaty,’ B. was under ol ligation to give up Limbourg 
and a part of Luveraboiu-g during tbe above-men- 
tioned year. Tiiis it now refused to do, and }mt its 
army on a war-footing; but its obstinaey linally 
gave way to the nnammoua decision of tbe five 
gi'cat iiower.-'. 

After IS 10, the opposition of tlie Catliolic to thi‘ 
Liberal party became more and more decided. Tlie 
elections of Juno S, 1S41, were attended with gnat 
excitement, and it was a signilicant faet, that the 
liberal candidates rc-clcctcd were evi-rjuvliere re- 
turned by large majorities, while in the pnneip.il 
touns where Catholics were retumed, onl 3 ' small 
majorities appeared, hlcantimc, however, commerce 
progressed under a wi,so and liberal policj'. 

In July ISIS, the hberal Van do W'tyor, at the 
head of a new athnimstmtinn, emleavoiir d to con- 
firm the so-called ‘union’ of Catholics and Liberals. 
But ho had searcel.v asserted the prerogative of tlic 
civil power m matters pertaining to the question of 
education in the ‘ intermediate oclionls,’ when he 
was forsaken bj’ liis colleagues, who acted under the 
influence of the Catholic iiricstliood. In March 
1S40, a purcl}’ Catlmlio ministry’ was formed under 
the presidcncj’ of Do 'i'lien.x. 'J’iiis was an anachron- 
ism, for the elections of IS 10 had ceeuivd a nctorj’ 
for the Liberals. 

The elections of IS 17 at last br'ii dit to a close 
the s^'.stom of government in snh enieiicc to the 
chiirch. A now lihcral inini-.tiy was fonned ly 
IJogicr and others, svhose iirogrammo of jiolicv 
promised the maintenance of the independent civil 
authority in all its subordinate functionaricj, ; a 
budget favourable to tbe public with regard to 
duties on prow.sions ; and measures to promote the 
interests of agriculture. The institution of mimer- 
ons agricnllnral and commercial ecliools, normal 
ntdim, popular libraries, and other means used for 
raising the worldng-classcs, were followed ly most 
benolicial rcsnlls. The revolutionarj’ tcmi>ert of 
ISIS, however, menaced the tranrinillit}' of the 
couutrj’; but the king, .at tli- outbreak of tbe 
catastrophe in France, prumptlj’ declared himself 
read}’ to retain or to surrender the crown of B. 
according to the decision of the people. This frank 
and ready declaration bad a sueccssful result in 
Eircngtlicning the party of order, while it dis.armed 
oven {hose most di.s.afiectcd to the croini. 

In July ISIS, the result of the rlections was 
foimd to be a great strengthening of the liberal- 
constitutional i>art}’. In November IS-fD, a new 
commercial treaty for ten years was concluded 
avitb France, and the duration of the treaty with 
tbe Cierman Eollvcroin was lengthened. In 1S50, 
the educational question svas supposed to bo settled 
on sounilly liberal principles ; but since then there 
has been a keen struggle between the Progressists 
and tlic Ultramoiitancs. At iircsont (1874) the 
ques^tion of liber.al advance in education and religion 
in B. is, as it is in Prussia, France, and Italy, a 
question of very considerable interest. 

Aotliomb|s Travaitx Fuhlics cti Fclgium (Bniss. 
1S39) ; Statistiqiic (/c fa B., by the same author (IS-IS) ; 
Juste, //isloiVc deF. (.3d ed., Brass. 1S50); Popliment, 
La B. depnis Van 1830 (Brass. ISoO). 


BELGOBO'D (rLUSsian,Frycfgoro!Z,‘IVhitoTowii’), 
a to-mi of 15,200 inhabitants, in tbe Bussian govern- 
ment of Kursk. It is situated on tbe Donotz, in 
Lit. jO” 40' FT., long. .30° 35' E. B., which derives its 
name from a chalk-hill in the vicinity, is divided 
into two — the old and the new towns. It is built 
chiefly of wood, is an archbishop's see, has numerous 
churches, two monasteries, manufactories of leather, 
soap, &c., and canies on a considerable trade in wax, 
bristles, and hemp. Three important fairs are hold 
here during the year. 

BELGBA'DE, the ancient Siiigidi'nitm, styled 
by the Turlis Darol-Jihttd, the ‘House of the Holy 
IVar,’ and in German, Wcisscnhvrri,\s an important 
fortified and commercial toum, capital of Senna. It 
is situated at the confluence of the rivers Save and 
Danube. The name B. is derived from the Slavonic 
hido, ‘white,’ and grad or grod, a ‘ fort’ or ‘toy.m.’ 
B. contains (1S72) 20,074 inhabitants, and is dirnded 
into four parts— the fortress, a ver}- strong place, 
winch, sihiatcd on tbe tongue of land between the 
rivers, commands the Danube ; the Water Town, 
also well protected by walls and ditches, on tbe 
north ; the Baitzen Town on the west ; and tho 
Palanlca on tho south and cast of the citadel. B. 
contains fourteen mosques, of which tho principal 
one is in the citadel. Here tho pasha, ‘ of three 
liorso-Lails,’ lias his residence. A’'csscls nawgatiug 
the Danube anchor hotwcon tho tlirco islands above 
Belgrade. B. lias manufactories of airos, cutlery, 
saddler}’, sill: good.s, c.arpcts, ire., and is the seat 
of tho chief Serriau authorities. It is tho cntroiiot 
of tho trade between Turkey and Austria. The 
position of B. has made it the chief point of com- 
munication between Constantinople and Vienna, 
and the key to Uimgar}’ on tho south-east. It has 
cnnscqiiontly boon tlie scone of many bard contests. 
Tho Qreelcs held it until 107.3, when itw.as c.aphired 
by tbe Hungarian king, Salomon. After this, it 
passed through tbe liands of Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Bo-mLans, and Servians, and these last proprietors 
sold it, in tho beginning of tho 15lh c., to the 
Emiieror Sigismund. In 1442, it was imsucccssfiilly 
besieged by tbe Turks, with a large and vain outlay 
of time and money ; and when stormed (.Tnly 1-1, 
1450), was retaken from tho Turks by tlio heroism 
of Hiinyades and Capistrano. In 1522, it was 
carried by the Sultan Soliman II. In IGSS, it was 
stormed and taken by hlaximilian, Elector of 
Bavaria ; but in 1090 was recaptured by the Turks, 
when the Cliristian garrison had been reduced to 
500 men. In 1093, B. was vainly besieged by tbe 
Duke of Croy ; and in 1717, the citadel surrendered 
to Prince Eugene, after bo bad dcfe.atcd an army of 
200,000 Turlis, with a loss to them of 20,000 men. 
But in 1739, B. again changed owners, the Turks 
obtaining it without a shot. In conformity with 
the treaty then signed, tho fortifications were demol- 
ishciL In 17S9, it was again taken by tho Austrians 
under General Laiidon; but by the treaty of peace, 
17itl, was restored to the Turks, and — excepting a 
temjiorary iiossossion of 7 year.s, from ISOO to ISIS, 
by the insurgent Senrians — has, since that time, 
remained in. subjection to Turkey. By the peace of 
Adriauople (1S29), the Porte was allowed to main- 
tain in B. a garrison of 3000 men. During tho 
Crimean war, tho defences were strengthened, and 
tho garrison largely increased. 

BE'LIAL, or, more accurately, Bdi’al, a Hebrew 
word, B!gnif}’hig idle, wicked, or improfitahle. Tho 
scripture pliraso, therefore, ‘ Sons of B.,’ was origin- 
ally, in ail probability, a mere Hebrew figurative 
expression denoting worthless or dissolute persons. 
At a later period, tho idea of evil which the word 
embodies, seems to have been elaborated into a 
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personaKty, and B. is supposed by some to corre- 
spond to the Pinto of the Greeks. 

BELIE'F. This is a word sufficiently intelligible 
in common speech ; but, nevertheless, various subtle 
problems and /protracted controversies have been 
connected with it. A brief account of the chief of 
these may be hero given. 

1. It has been a matter of no small difficulty with 
mental philosophers, to ^ve 'an exact rendering of 
the 'state of mind so denominated, or to specify the 
exact import, test, or criterion of the act of believing. 
It is easy enough to comprehend what is meant by 
an idea or a notion, as when we speak of ha'ving the 
idea of a rose, its shape, colour, odoiu, &e. ; but when 
■u'e make the further step of affirming our belief in 
the sweetness of the rose, it is not so easy to describe 
the exact change that has come over the mind in so 
doing. In all belief, there must be something intel- 
lectual, something thought of, or conceived by the 
mind; and hence there has been a disposition to 
recognise the believing function as one of the pro- 
perties of our intdligence. We believe that the sun 
will rise and the tides flow to-morrow ; here are 
imdoubtedly implied intellectual conceptions of the 
8im, his rising, and of to-morrow ; of the sea, its 
movements, and so on. But the question comes, 
what is the difference between conceptions believed 
in as these are, and conceptions quite as clear and 
intelligible that are not believed? as the notion that 
the fluctuation of the sea on the shores of Britain is 
the same as on the shores of Italy. It is not to the 
purpose to say, that in the one case we have know- 
ledge and evidence, and not in the other ; for what 
is 'U’anted is to define the change that comes over 
us, when what is a mere notion or supposition 
asses into a conviction; -when a day-toam or 
ypothesis comes to take rank -as truth. 

To answer this inquiry, wo must bring in a refer- 
ence to action; for although belief connects itself 
with our intelligence, as now mentioned, it has action 
for its root and ultimate criterion. Coming up to the 
edge of a frozen lake, and looldng at the thickness 
of the ice, we believe ■that it will bear to bo trodden 
on, and accordingly ■u'alk across it. The meaning or 
piuport of ‘the believing state here is, that we do 
not hesitate to trust om' safety to the fact believed. 
The measure of oim confidence is the measure of our 
readiness to act upon oiu conviction. If the frozen 
lake lie between us and our destination, we feel 
elated by the certainty of arriving there, which we 
should not under a weak or imperfect trust in the 
goodness of the ice. (Belief, therefore, although 
embodied in ideas, or intellectual conceptions, is 
in reality a moral power, operating on our con- 
duct, and affecting oim happiness or misery. 
Belief in coming good cheers us almost as much 
as if it were already come; a hire strength of 
conviction of approaching eril is to the same 
degree depressing; ‘the devils believe, and tremble.’ 
These two tests — readiness to act according to 
what we believe, and influence on the mental tone 
— effectually separate the state in question from 
mere notions, fancies, or suppositions, unaccom- 
panied 'with credence. We have firm confidence in 
the food 'we eat being able to nourish us ; we exert 
ourselves to prociue that 'food, and when we feel 
hungry, and see it before 'us, we have the mental 
elation arising from a near and certain prospect of 
rehef and gratification.- If there be anything that 
we work languidly to procure, an^feel little elated 
by being near or possessing, otu: conviction is proved 
to be feeble as to the utility of that thing, or as 
to the pleasure we shall derive from it. So, in 
employing means to compass ends, as when we sow 
that we may reap, work that we may obtain abiind- 
anoe, study that we may be informed — we have a 


certain confidence in the connection between the I 
means and the ends ; in other words, wp are ener- 1 
getically urged to use those means, and ha'ving done I 
so, we have the feeling as if the end were aheady I 
attained. 

Even in cases the furthest removed in appearance 
from any action of ours, there is no other criterion. 
We beh'eve a great many truths respecting the 
world, in the shape of general propositions, scientific 
statements, affirmations on testimony, &c., which 
are so much beyond our own little sphere, that we 
can rarely have any occasion to involve them in our 
own procedure, or to feel any hopeful elation on 
their account. We likewise give credit to innumer- 
able events of past history, although the greater 
munber of them have never any consequences | 
as regards ourselves. Yet, notwithstanding such 1 
remoteness of interest, the tests now mentioned 
must apply ; otherwise, there is no real oon'viotion 
in any one instance. 

There is a distinction, first characterised by 
Aristotle, between potentiality and actuality {posse 
and esse), which truly represents two different states 
of mind of real occurrence. Besides the actual doing 
of a thing, we Imow what it is to be in a state of 
preparedness to act, before the emergency has arisen, 
or while it is still at a distance and uncertain. The 
thirsty traveller, not knowing of a spring where he 
may drink, is debarred from the act that his condi- 
tion prompts him to, but he is in an attitude of 
mind that we call being ready for action the moment 
the opportunity arrives. We all carry about us a 
number of unexecuted resolutions, some of them 
perhaps remaining so to the last, for want of the 
occasion. They are not, on that account, to be set 
aside as having no part in our nature ; they are 
genuine phases of our activity. So it is with many 
tilings believed in by us, without any actual prospect 
of grounding actions, or staking our welfare, upon 
such things. When we say we believe that the 
oircumferenco of tlm globe is 25,000 miles, if not 
: repeating an empty sound, or indulging an idle con- 
ception, we give it out that if any occasion arise 
for acting on this fact, we are ready to do so. If we 
were about to circumnavigate the earth, we should 
commit ourselves to this reckoning. Should there 
be any hesitation on the point when the time for 
action came, the professed belief would be shewn 
to be hollow, no matter how often we heard the 
statement, or repeated it, with acquiescence. The 
genuineness of conviction is notoriously open to 
question, until an opportunity of proceeding upon it 
occurs. Very often we deceive ourselv^es and others 
on the point— whether we are in full potentiality or 
preparedness in some matter of truth or falsehood. 
There is a very large amount of blind acquiescence 
in, or- tacit acceptance of, propositions which never 
become the subject of any real or practical stake. 
These beliefs falsely so called confuse the line of 
demarcation between mei'e intellectual notions and 
states of credence or conviction. Of this natiire is 
the acceptance given by the mass of mankind to 
the statements ihey are accustomed to hear from the 
better informed class respecting the facts of science 
and the transactions of history. They_ do not dis- 
pute those statements ; and yet they might be httle 
disposed to commit their serious interests to such 
facts. So with regard to the religious creed handed 
down frbm parent to child. Some are fomid helievting, 
in the full import of the term ; others, opposing no ] 
negative in any way, yet never perform any actions, | 
or entertain either hopes or fears, as a consequence 
of their supposed acceptance of the religion of their i 
fathers ; their belief, accordingly, must be set do'wn 
as a nonentity. j 

2. There is 'considerable interest attached to tho j 
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inquiry into tlio souirci or opcratiii" causes of this 
efficacious attribute of our active nature. IVhat are 
the iuilucnces that clctcrmiuc us to adopt some 
notions as grounds of action and elements ot hope or 
depression, in preference to others? Tlic common 
answer to this r(ucstion is the possession of evidence, 
of which two hinds are reckoned liy £.oino schools 
— namely, experience .and intuition ; while othci*s 
recognise experience alone, and reject the intviitive 
as a sufficient foundation of liclief. 

As regards the actual snnrccs of men’s convictions, 
it is imtfeniahlo that mr.ny things are credited with- 
out any reference to exja'nenee. The existence ^of 
superstitions is an example. .So the partialities 
arising out of our likings to particular ]'ersons, and 
the undue dopreci.ition 'of the merits of tho«c whom 
we dislike, present inst.ances cfjually removed from 
the criterion of experience. It is evident, therefore, 
that men do not abide by th.at criterion, even gi-ant- 
ing that they ought to do so. Accordingly, it is one 
of 'the tasks of the mental philosoiiher to speeify the 
portions of our constitution that give birth to false, 
mistaken, or unfounded beliefs ; and in so doing he 
indicates, first, certain intuitive impidses connected 
with our active natiwe ; and secondly, our various 
feelings, or emotions. IVhcthcr the intmtivo bo a 
source of authentic beliefs, m.ay boa nutter of doubt; 
there is no doubt .as to its licmg a genuine source of 
re.al convictions. We have a decided tendency from 
the first to believe th.at the present state of things 
avill continue, and that the ahseiit resembles the 
present. lie th.at has always seen water liquid, 
c.annot at first bo conanneed that it is ever or 
anywhere solid, Wo have always a gi-e.at dillieiilty 
in siu'inounting the primitive impulse to eoiuider 
other men’s iminla as exactly Idle our own. It is 
the tendency of the uncultured human being to oajer- 
generalise) and experience comes as a corrective, 
often vorj' painful to submit to. 'J'lieii, again, .a.s 
rogard.s llio emotions, it is found that everj' one of 
these, if at .all strong, is liable to liliiid us to the 
realities of the avorldi Fear i.s a ind.ible e.x.unple. 
Under a fright, a man avdl belnve in the aiiproach 
of the lUvest cahaimtie'.. riuper.. 5 tition i..*, (or the most 
part, the oU'siiriiig of men's fears. The ellect ot a 
strong emotion is to ixiliulo from the niiinl every 
fact or con.sider.atioii < xcept those in kee].iiig with 
itself. Intense vanity s.i lords it o\ rr the enmiit of 
the tlionghts and the course of tin obscrv.it ions, as to 
pircsciit to one’s mind only the very best side of tin* 
character. A fit of .“tlf -.abasement and iviiioise w ill 
work tlic contrary eii'ect. 

It is plain enough, therefore, that w’e are v.-ry 
often in the wrong, hy tnistiiig to our lutiiitiae 
tendencies, .and .as often so uinhr onr emotions; 
while we arc as ready to act, and to derive comtort 
or the opposite, under false helieTs, as luider the very 
soundest th.at wo can ever ari-ive at. 'I'he jinactice 
of life points to c/x ricucc .as the check to wrong 
holicafing. If wo find on trial that another man's 
feelings dllTer very inncli from oni-s in the same 
circumsbanccs, wc stand corrected, .and .arc jierli.aps 
wiser in future. .So, in science, cxiieriinent is the ulti- 
mate canon of tiaith. There prevails, notwitlist-inding, 
in one school of philosophy, comprising the ni.ajority 
of meta)ihysical philosopliers ljuth in this counti'y 
and in Gennany and France, the opinion that expe- 
rience is not the only source ea'cn of sound or true 
beliefs. There .are those who contend for an it jiriori 
origin of scientific first principles; such, for example, 
as the axioms of mathematics. ‘ Tilings that arc 
equal to the same thing arc equal to one another,’ 
is one of the class .about wliioh this dispute reigns. 
There is .also a doctrine current th.at the law of 
c.ausation has an authority derived from intuition. 
Another class of beliefs relates to matters altogether 
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beyond experience; such is the metaphysical doc- 
trine of the infinite. These various com-iotions — cl 
priori, as they are called, being grounded solely 
in the inlern.al impulses of the human mind— are .all 
oiicn to one commoi- remark. It must bo conceded 
th.at some intuitive beliefs are unsoumL seeing that 
wo arc obliged to reject a gi-eater or less number 
because of “their being fi.atly contradicted by onr 
cxiierience. But if any have to he rejected in this 
avay, avhy may noball he; and avhat criterion, apai-t 
from experience, can he set up for discriminating 
those that wc are to retain ? ilan undonhtedljr has 
boundless longings ; and the doctrine of the infinite 
corresponds in a manner to these. But in actual 
life wc find very few of onr desires fidly gratified, 
not even those most hononr.able to the hiunan mind, 
such as ciuaosity, the passion for scH-improa'cment, 
and the desire of doing good. IIow', then, .are aye to 
ascertain avhich of the longings carries with it its 
own necessary fidfilmcnt? hlorcover, the intuitive 
tendencies are exceedingly various in men ; and .aU 
cannot be equally true. 

Testimony, which is jiroperly reckoned one of the 
source.s of belief, is, in its opcr.atioii, partly fomided 
on an intuitive tendenej’-, and p.artly on experience. 

We at first believe wliatevcr wo are told; tlio 
pi-iinitive phase of onr nature is crcdiditj' ; the expo- 
laeiicc that we soon attain to of untrue statements 
puts ns on onr guard, and avo learn to rccoivo testi- 
mony under somo circumstances, and from some 
pii-sons, and not in .all eases indiscrimin.ately. 

JicsponsibiVdtj for Billrf.—A lengthened contvo- 
ver.-.y arose somo time ago, on the saying of Lord 
Broiighain, th.at ‘man i.s no longer account.ablo to 
m.an for his belief, over which he has himself no con- 
trol.’ I’cdnced to jireoisc terms, the meaning of this 
.assertion is ; .a man’s belief being involimtarj', he 
is not punisliahle for it. Tlio ciucstion therefore 
arises, how fcir is belief a voluntary function? for 
It IS known that the will docs to somo extent 
infliieneo it. ... 

AVIi.vt a man sball see when he opens his eyes is 
not in his own power ; hut the opeiiing of the ^cyes 
13 a vohintarj’ act. .So, after listening to a train of 
.argnineiils on a certain dispute, wc might ho iiTc- 
sistihly inclined to one side ; hut, supposing ns to 
live ill a country whoi-c the adhesion to that side is 
criminal, and punished severely, wo should a-ory 
likely he deterred from hearing or reading anything 
in its favour. To thi.s extent, the adoption of a 
belief is voluut.ary. The niqilieatioii of strong 
natives of the nature of reward or punishment is 
sullieiciit to c.ansc one creed to prevail rather than 
aiiotlier, as we see in those countries and in those 
ages where there has been no toleration of dis-ent 
from the established religion. The mass ^ of the 
people Ii.avo been in this way so feiiecd in from 
knowing any other o))inions, that they have 
become'’ conseicntionsly attached to the creed of 
their cdnc.atiun. 

When the question is .asked, therefore, whether 
punishment c;ui control men’s beliefs, and not 
their ]>rofessious merely, all history' answem in 
the .allirmative, ns rcg.a'rds religions and politic.al , 
creeds, on which the majority of mankind, being 
insufficient judges ot Iheinsclves, are led by tradi- 
tion and by education. But in matters of daily 
practice, where the simplest can judge as avell as the 
wisest, the c.asc is altered. lao severity of threat 
could bring .a man into tlio state of believin" that 
his night’s rest avas hnrttid to him ; he miglit be 
ovenawed into E-ajang that it avas so, hut ho avovdd 
nea-cr .act out his forced affirmation, and therefore 
he avovdd shew that he did not heliea'c it. 

If the sentence of Lord Brougham is hold to imply 
that aU beliefs are beyond the poaver of c.xtornal 
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motives, and therefore that rewards and punish- 
ments can go no further than making outward con- 
formity, avo must pronounce it erroneous. Eor 
granting that moth’es cannot liavc a dh'cct efficacy 
on the state of a man’s conanctions — ^aadiich cannot 
he conceded in all cases — yet the indirect influence 
is so great 'as to produce the mianimity of avholc 
nations for centuries in some one creed. But if it is 
only meant, that such indirect means ougJit not to 
he applied to saa*ay men's conadetions, this is merely 
a aa-ay of affirming the right of free thought and 
inrpiiry to all manland, and the iniquity of eniploy- 
iug force on such a matter. — On the subject of 
Belief gencrallj', see Bain on the Emotions and the 
■Will. 

BELISARIUS (in Slaa-onic, Ecli-tzar, ‘ AXBiite 
Prince’). This heroic and loyal soldier, to aa-hom 
the Emperor Justinian avas principally indebted 
for the glory of his reign, aa-as bom at Germania, 
in IlljTia, about 505 a.d. He first assmned a 
conspicuous position aadien he avas appointed to 
the command of the eastern amiy of the empire, 
stationed on the confines of Pemia, avhere, in 530 a. d., 
he gained aaaictory over a Persian army nearly tavicc 
as larm as his oaam. The historian Procopius aa-.as at 
this t?me secretary to Belisarius. In the folloaadng 
year,’ aa-hon the Persians had penetrated into Syria, 
intending to attack Antioch, B. being compelled 
by the impatience of his troops to oiler battle at 
CaUinicum, a toavn .at tlio junction of the ria'ers 
Bilecha and Euphr.atcs, aa-as defeated, and m conse- 
quence rcc.allcd. This potvilant injustice, hoaa-cver, 
did not avcalrcn that principle of duty avhich ca-er 
controlled and inspired the groat sokber. Ho still 
remained tlie firm sup]iortor of his soa-crcign. In 
Constautiiioidc, the strife of the taa-o parties, styled 
respectia'ely ‘ tlic green ’ and ‘ the blue,* had endan- 
gered the authority arid ea'en tho life of Jaistiuian ; 
already a neav einjieror, Hj-patius, had been elected, 
avhen B., at the head of the life-guards, .attacked 
and slcaa-, in the race-course, 30,000 of the green or 
anti-loy.alist party, and thus restored tranquillity. 

I Prea-ious to this, ho had married a wealthy but pro- 
' flimto lady, Autonui.a, whom ho loved with the same 
I blmd uxoriousness that klarcus Amelins e.xhibitcd 
^ towards Faustina. The only points in his liistorj- 
' avhich .are not edifying, arc those in avhich he yielded 
I to her noxious solicitations. Tlie military career of 
1 B. m.ay be diaaded into two great epochs : tho av.ar 
against the "\’^andals in Africa, and tlie aa-ar against 
the Goths in Italy, avhich again subdia-ides itself 
; into two c.ampaigus, avith an intcra-.al of four years 
' betaveen them. The first of these epochs avas com- 
1 mcnccd by Justinian sending B, in 53.3 .a.D., aa'ith 
1 an army of 15,000 men into Africa, in order to 
1 recover the proaanccs there held by the \ andal 
kill", Gclimer. After achioa'ing tavo a-ictorics, B. 
macTc the Icing a prisoner, seized his tre.asurcs, and 
after conquering Sardinia, Corsica, and tho Balearic 
Isles, he brought him to Constantinople, aahcrc he 
appeared in a triumphal procession of the con- 
queror— the first that a subject had enjoyed smcc 
tho days of Tiberius. The Afric.an Vand.als nca-cr 
recoa'cred from this overthroav. ^Icdals aa-crc struck 
in B.’s honoiu- ; and on the 1st Janu.ary 535, he aa-as 
t invested aa'ith tho dignity of * consul,’ anal granted 
j a second triiunph, according to- tho old republic.an 
1 style. The second avar avas occasioned by the 
dia-isions existing in tho royal family^ of the Ostro- 
goths, aa'hich. induced Justinian to attempt to aaTCst 
Italy from tlie hands of the barb.arians. In 5.15, 
B. conquered Sicily ; and in the autiuiln of 53G, he 
crossed over to Loaver Itelyq aa-here all tho cities 
submitted to him except Kaples, aa-hieh he c.arried 
by storm. On the 10th of December, he entered 
) Borne, h.aa-ing made, an amicable .arrangement avith 


the inhabitants. As ho found his forces not strong 
enough to contend aa'ith the Goths in open field, he 
aUoaa’cd himself to bo enclosed and besieged in 
Borne: after tho defence had lasted a ye.ar, the 
Goths raised the siege. In 533, Harscs had been 
sent aa-ith a reinforcement for the .army in Italy ; 
but some misimderstauding occurring betaa-een the 
taa'o generals, they avero pircvented from relieving 
Milan, aa-hich in 539 aa-.as c.arried .and dea-.astated 
by Br.ai.as, nepheav of the Gothic Idng, Vitiges. 
Consequently, Xarscs aa-.as rec.allcd from It.aly; 
and B., noav placed at the head of both, armies, 
i-efuscd to assent to a treaty proposed to Kuig 
Vitiges by' Justuiian’s .arab.assadoi-s. 'V'itigcs had 
pci-su.aded the Persian king, Chosrocs, to invade tho 
eastern Bom.an territoiy. B. noav droa'c the Goths 
back to Bavenna, avhich ho c.aptiu'cd in 540, along 
avith Vitiges Imnsolf. But before he could compileto 
his conquest of the Goths, he avas rec.aUcd by 
Justinian to Constantinople, aa-herc he soon appe.ared, 
bringing aa'ith him the king Vitiges, sca eral Gothic 
chieftams, and the royal treasaucs. In 541 — 542, ho 
avas eng.agcil in a campaign against tho Persians, 
aa-ho hall captured Antioch ; bnt aa-as .ag.aiu recalled, 
on .account of slanderous representations made to 
the cmpci-or, and the enterprise necessarily proved 
indecisive. His second great struggle avith tho 
Ostrogoths noav begins. In 544, the b.arbarians, 
under Totila, again invaded and reconquered Italy. 
B. aa'.a 3 scut aiainst them, but avith an insufficient 
army-. He, hoavevor, maintained his ground for 
live years, harassing tho enemy by his skilful 
moa-cments, and even succeeded so far as to regain 
possession of Bomo, But, in spite of his repeated 
entreaties, no reiuforce'mcuts avero sent to him ; and 
in .September 5 IS, he gaa-c up the command, his riv.al, 
Xarscs, being appointc.l in iiU place. After ten years 
of rctii-einont, B. once more came forward at tho 
head of an army hastily collected, and overthreav 
the Bnlgari.ans, avho had threatened Constantinople. 
Here tins faithful servant, avho at B.avonna had, in 
a spirit of noble loyalty unknown to tho avarriors in 
those selfish and ambitious tiines, refused the croavn 
of Italy otlei-ed to him by tho Goths, aa-as at length 
accused of a conspiracy against Justinian, And im- 
prisoned, December 5G3 ; but according to jM.alal.a 
and Thcophancs, Justinian became cona-mced of 
li.’s innocence, and restored liiin, after six montlis, 
to aU his honours. He died klarch 5G4. ^ 

The biography' of B. has been tre:u-ed aa-ith 
great licence by avriters of fiction, especially liy 
Slarmontcl, avho has represented tho hero as cruelly 
dcpria-cd of sight, and reduced to beg for his bread 
in the streets of Constantinople. Tzetzes, a aa-i-itcr 
of the 12th c., states that, diuing his half-years 
iinprisoiinicnt, B. suspended a bag from the ^^indow 
of his cell, and exclaimed to those who passed by : 

* Gia-c an obobus to B., aa-ho rose by merit, and 
aa'as cast doaa-n by cna-y ! ’ but no avriter contem- 
porary aa-ith B. mentions this circumstance. Lord 
Mahon, in his Life of Edisarins (Lomb 1S29), endca- 
a-onrs, but avithout succc.ss, to confirm the tradition, 
or rather tho fiction, of B. being deprived of smbt 
and reduced to mendicancy. This lietion supplies 
the subject of a line pictiuc by tho French pauiter 

Gerard. ... ... 

In figure, B. was ball and majestic; in disposition, 
humane and generous ; imro in his mor.als, temperate 
in his habits, a v.ali.ant soldier, a skilfid genera , and 
aboa-c .all, possessed by a siibhmo spirit of loy.alty to 
his soa-ereign. 

BELI'ZE. See Balize. 

BELL. BoUs .are usually formed of a composition 
of copper and tin, called bell-met.al. Vnicn the propei 
proportions of the tavo metals are fused together. 
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tliG compound is poured into a moidd. Authorities 
differ ns ' to tlio best jiropbrtions of the copper 
and tin. Some giro '60 p.srts of copper to 20 of 
tin, or 4 to 1 ; others state the proportions 'as 
being 3 to 1. In tho reign of Henry IIL of 
ISnglnnd, it rronid seem to bare been 2 to 1 ; and 
tho small bronzo bells discorcred by Mr Layard 
in tho pnlnco of Nimrond, arc found to contain 10 
of copper to 1 of tin. Hand-bells are often made of 
brass; antimony alloyed ■uith tin, German sUrcr, 



1 real silrer, and gold. Tho notion tlwt in old 
^ times silrer -was mixed with boll-mchvl to sweeten 
' tho tone, is a mistaUo. Silrer, in nnj' qmmtitv, 
would injims tho tone. Tire quality 'ot a bell 
depends not only on tho composition of tho metal 
, it is made of, but very much also on its shape, 

' and on_ tlio proportions Iwtwcen its height, widtii, 
and thiclinc.'s ; for which tho l)olt-foundcr has 
rules dorired from c.xpcricnce, and confirm^ by 
science. Tlio pitch of a bell is higher tho smaller 
it is. For a jieal of' four bells to rirc tlio pure 
chord of ground tone (key-note), third, fiftli, and 
oclarc, tho dinuictera require to bo as .30, 2-1, 20, IC, 
and tlio weights as SO, -11, 21, 10. A less quan- 
tity of mct-sl than is duo to tho calibre of tho licll 
though giring tlio samo note, prodncoo a inc,sgTo 
liarah sound ; and tlio nnU or fancied superiority in 
dignity of tono of some old bells, is asctilicd to a 
greater weight of metal Imving been allowed for tho 
• aarao nolo than modem economy would dictate. 
Bells Imro been cast of stod, some of wliich haro 
liad a tone nc.arlr equal in ffnciicss to that of 
tho heat boll-metal, but deficient in length, haring 
less vibration. Some Iiaro also been cast of glass, 
•with a considcr.ablo tliickncss of tlio material ; and 
these giro an extremely fine sound, hut are too 
brittle to stand tlio continued use of a clapper. 

From a remote antiquity, cjunbals and hand- 
bells ■u'oro used in religious ceremonies. In Egypt, i 
it is certain that tho fc.ast of Osiris was announced 
by ringing bolls ; Aaron, and other Jorrish liigh- 1 
priests, wore golden bells attaobed to tlieir a-cst- 
menta ; and in Athens, tho priests of Cybdo used 
Wla in tlieir rites. Tho Greeks employed them | 
(toda) in camiis and garrispn ; and tho Bomnns i 
anuoimocd tho hour of b.atliing and of business by j 
Uio tintinnaluhinu Tho introduction of hoUs into 
Chnstian churches is usually ascribed to Fnniinus, 
bishop of Kola in Camp.ania (-100 A.D.); but thcro 
mi^t cvidonco of their cxistcnco for a century later. 
Xiiat the}’ were fiist made in Oamp,auin, is inferred 
Irom the name given to them — campatimj hcnco 
camjjamle, tho hell-tower, Tlieir uso in ohnrohes 
and monnstpnos Boon _8prc.ad tlirongh Christendom. 
Ihe^wcro introduced into Franco nhont 050; and 


I Benedict,. Abhot of Wcarmonth, lironjht one from 
•Italy for his church about 080.' Pope Sabiuian (600) 
ordained that ea-ery hour should, be announced by 
sound of bell, that the iieoplo might .be ’warned ofthe . 
approach of tho flora: canomiecc, or horns of devotion.- . 
BelH came into nso in tho East in the 9th c., and in 
Switzerland and Germany in the llih.' .Most of 
tho hells first •used in 'Westem Quistenddm seem ■ 
to liavo been hand-beUs. Sea’cral examples,’ some 
of them, it is bcNored, as old os the Cth o,,'are still 
preserved in IMnnd, Scotland, and Wales. ..They’ 
ore made of tliin plates of hammered iron, bent into- 
a femr-sided form, fastened with rivets, and’hrazed 
or bronzed. Pcrliiqis tho most rcmarknhlo is that ' 
which is said to have belonged to St Patrick, called 
tho pIou-au-eadliaMa Pliairaic, or ‘The- hell of' 
Patrick’s WilL’ It is C ‘inches high, 6 inches 
hropd, and 4 inches deep, and is kept in a case or. 
shrine of bra^ enriched with gems and with gold 
and silver filigree, and made (os an inscription in 
Irish shews) between tho years 1091 and 1105. Tho 
hell itself is believed to bo mentioned in tho Annals 
of Ulster as early as tho year 652. Engravings os 
well of the bell a-s of its' s^irino, witii a histoiy of 
both, by the Bov. Dr Beeves of Lusk, were published 
at Belfast (where tho relic is preserved) in 1650. 
Some oi tlio Scotch bells, of tho same primitive typo, 
aro figured and described in tho Iltuslraled Cata- ' 
loffne of the Ardiaoloficxtl Mnsexim at Edinhurah in 
ISOT (Iklin. 1859). The fonf-sided lioll of StGaU, an, 
Irish missionary, who died ahont 040, is stM shewn 



in tho monasterj’ of tho citj' which beats his name in 
S%vitzerlnnd. Chiiroli-liolls were suspended either in 
the steeples or clmrcb-towcrs, or in special bell- 
towers. They were long of comphrativtsly small 
sire ; tho hell which a king presented to the church’ 
of Orle.ms in tho llth c., .and whidi ’was remark- 
nblo in its age, weighed only 2000 xiounds. In tho 
_I3th c., mucli larger bolls began to bo cast, but 
it -was not until tho 15th c. that they reached 
really considerable dimensions. Tho bdl ‘Jacqueline'- 
of I’.iris, c.ast in 1400, weighed 15,000’ ponntb; 
another Paris bell, cast in 14/2, weighed 25,000 ; the 
famous bell of Bouen, cast in 1501, weighed 30,304 
poimds. Tlio largest bdl in the world is ’Uio Great 
Bdl or Monarch of Moscow, above 21 feet in hoighf 
and diameter, and weighing 193 ions. It was cast- 
in_ 1734, but fdl down during a liro in 1737, was 
injured, and remained Eunkjin tiro earth till 1837, 
when it Avns raised, and now forms tho" domo of a 
chapd made by excavating the spiico below it. 
Another Moscow’ hell, east in 1819, weighs 80 ions, 
Tho Great Bdl at Poldn, 14 feet high, with a diame- 
ter of 13 feet, weiglis OJJ torrs ; ’those of OlmUtz, 
Bouen, and Vienna, nearly 18 tons; that ’first cast 
for tho Kow Palace* at Westminster (but crocked), 
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14 tons ; tbnt o£ tlic Bomnn Cntliolic catbeclral 
at blontreal (cast 1S47), 13.* tons; ‘Great Peter, 


Ji 



jilnccd in York Minster 18-lu, 10!j tons ; ‘ Great 
Tom’ at Lincoln, G.l tons ; Grc.it Bell of St Paul’s, 
Gi'ij tons. — See an interesting article on Bells in 
tke Qnarterhj Rcvicio for September 1S5-L 

From old' usage, bells are iutimatcly connected 
T.-ith tbo Eondccs of the Christian clnu-ch — so much 
00 , that apparently from a E])irit of opposition, the 
Mohammedans reject the use of bells, and Eubstitute 
for them the erj’ of the Iinaum from the top of the 
mosques. An’oeiatod in various vays mth the 
ancient ritual of the church, bolls acquired .a kind of 
sacred cluaractor. They vrero founded with religious 
\ ceremonies (see Schill'cr’s ode), and consecrated by 
! a complete baptismal Eeirice ; received names, had 
sponsors, were sprinkled with vtitcr, anointed, and 
finallv covered vath the. white garment or chrisoro, 
iik.e Inf.ants. This usage is as old as the time of 
Alenin, and is rtill practised in P.oman C.atholio 
countries. Bolls had mostly pious inscriptions, often 
indic.ative of the wide-spread belief in the myEtcrious 
sdrtuo of their sound. Tlicy wore believed to 
disjierso fitorms and pestilence, drive .awaj’ enemies, 
e.'ctinguish fire, lee. A common inscription in the 
middle ages was : 

Funcra plango, fulgura frango, S.abbata pongo, 

B.vcito Icntos, dis'ipo vcnlo', paco cmciLo:,. 

Among the Eupcrslitious usages recorded to have 
taken place in old .St Paul's Cluu-ch in London, 
was the ‘ringingo the hallowed belle in great 
tempestes or lightninges’ (Brand's Popular Avli- 
Quilics, vol. ii.). From this Euperstition possibly 
cprang the later notion, Jiat when the grc.at 
bell of .St Paul's tolled (which it docs only on the 
death of .a member of the roy.al family, or a distin- 
guished personage in the city) it turned all the 
beer sour in the neighboiu-hood — a fancy facetiously 
referred to by IVashington Irving in the Shctdi- 
Pook. It would seem that the strange notion that 
bells are cflicacious in dispelling storms, is bj- no 
mo.ans cictinct. In IS52, the Bishop of ^I.alta 
ordered the church-bells to bo rung for an hour to 
alhay a g.ale. 

Church-bolls were at one time tolled for those 
passing out of the world. It was a prevailing 
Euperstition that bolls had the power to terrify evil 
spirits, no' Ices than to dispel storms ; and the 
custom of ringing what was called the pansitirj-hcU, 
‘ grow [wo quote the writer in the Quarterly Jlcutcw 
above referred to] out of the belief that devils 
troubled the expiring patient, and hay in w.iit to 
afflict the soul the moment when it escaped from 


the body.’ .... The tolling of the passing-bell w.as 
retained at the Ilefoimation ; and the iieople were 
instructed that its use was to admonish the living, 
.and excite them to pray for the dying.’ But ‘ by 
the beginning of the ISth c., the passing-bell, in the 
proper sense of the tcim, had almost ceased to 
be heard. The tolling, indeed, continued in the 
old fasliion ; but it took place after the de.ath, instead 
of before.’ The praetico of slowly and solemnly 
tolling chmch-bclls at dc-aths, or wliilo funerals 
are being conducted, is Etill a usa^e in various 
parts of the country, more particularly as a mark 
of respect for the deceased. There is another use 
of the bcU in religion, called the ptardon or ave hell, 
abobsbed among Protestants. The pardon-beU was 
tolled before ancl after divine scia-ice, for some time 
prior to tbo Rcformaliop, to call the worshippers 
to a preparatory pr.a 3 -cr to the '\’'irgin ilary before 
eng.aging in the solemnity, and an invocation for 
p.ardon at its close. Bishop Burnet has recorded 
the order of a Bishop of S.arum, in 153S, concerning 
the discontinuance of the custom. It runs thus : 

‘ That the bell c.allod the pardon or ave bell, which 
of longc tjune bathe been used to be tolled three 
thanes after and before divine servacc, be not here- 
after in any part of my dioccsse .any more toUj'd.’ 

Tlio ringing of the curfeic-heU, supposed to have 
been introduced into England by William the Con- 
queror, w.as a custom of a civil or politic.al natme, 
and onlj' strictlj’ observed till the end of the reign 
of WilUam Rufus. Its object w.as to warn the ]sublio 
to extinguish their fires and lights at eight o clock 
in the evening. The eight o’clock ringing is still 
continued in ro.anj’ parts of England and .Scotland. 

As the liberty .of pii’jhc worship in places of 
meeting bj’ themselves was j'icldcd to dissenters, 
bj’ the various govenimeiits of Europe, only with 
reluctance, the use of bells in ch.apcls as .a summons 
to di\*ine service is not allowed except in the more 
enlightened cmmtries. Speaking on this subject as 
referring to England, Lord Chief-justice Jervis, in 
giring judgment on a case tricil at the Croj’don 
assizes in 1851, .says: ‘AVith regard to the right of 
u.sing bolls in places of ■worship at .all, by the com- 
mon law, churches of every denomination have a full 
right to use bells, and it is a \ailgar error to suppose 
that there is any distinction at the present time in 
this rc.spcct.’ Throughout England and Scotland, 
however, comji.aratively few dissenting places of 
worship possess bells —still fewer have steeples. In 
touTis and villages, the places of worship connected 
with the cst.abhshed church arc commonly distin- 
guished bj' some lund of belfiy or bell-coto with 
bells. The ringing of these for divine Bcrvicc on 
fiundaj’s, and on other occasions, fonns the themo 
of manj' poetical allusions, Tlic lines of Cowper 
will occur to recollection : 

How soft the niiiiic of tliose vill.asc bells, 

hailing at intcrv.al, upon the ear. 

In c.adcnce sweet! now djaiig .all awaj-. 

Row pealing loud again, and louder still. 

Clear and sonorous as tlio g.ale eomes on. 

On .all th.at belongs to the plajang of bells in 
belfries, the inventive genius of the Netherlands 
long cilice arrived at proficicnej-. In soine of 
the church-towers of th.at couiitrj’, the Btrildng, 
chiinmg, .and plaj’ing of bells is incessant ; the 
tinlding c.allcd chimes usually accompanies the 
Btrildng of the hours, half-hours, and quarters; 
while the plajdng of tunes comes in as a Bpoci.al 
divcrtiscraent. In some instances, these time- 
playing bells are Bounded bj’ means of a cylinder, 
on the principle of a barrel-organ; but in others, 
they are plaj’cd with keys by a musician. Tbo 
Frcncli appily the term carillons to the tunes pl.ayed 
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on Lolls; Lut in England, it is more Tisual to 
give the term carillons to tlie suites of bells -which 
yield this hind of music. In this last sense, the 
tower of Les Hedies, .a large building at Bruge.s, 
is allowed to contain the finest carillons in Etirope. 
There is a set of music-bells of this hind in tlie 
steeple of St Giles’s Church, Edinburgh. On these, 
tunes are played for an hour d.aily at ccrt.ain sc.asons 
by a musician, who has a small salary from the 
civic corporation. 

hlany of the church-towers in London are pro- 
-vided -with peals of bells, the ringing of which 
is a wcll-hnorvn practice. Eight bells, wliich form 
an octave or diatonic scale, mahe the most perfect 
peal. The variety of changes or permutations of order 
that can be rung on a peal, increases enormously 
with the number of bells: 3 bells allow 6 changes; 

4 bells, 24; 12 bells give as many as 479,001,600 
changes. The ringing of peals difl'ers entirely from 
tolling— a distinction not sufficiently recognised in 
those places where an ordinary ringing of bells is 
made to suffice alike for solemn and festive occa- 
sions. The merry peal almost amoimts to an English 
national institution. It consists in ringing the peal 
in moderately quick time, and in a certain order, 
without interruption, for the space of an hour. 
Merry peals are rung at marriages (if ordered), and 
at other festive events, the ringers being properly 
paid, according to use and wont. The English appear 
to be fond of these peals, and the associations which 
they call up. They actually make bequests to 
endow periodical peals in their parish church-towers ; 
leaving, for example, so much money to ring a merry 
peal for an hour on a certain evonmg of the vveek, or 
to commemorate '\dotories, or some other subjects of 
national rejoicing, in all time coming. One of the 
most celebrated peals of bells in Loudon is that of 
St Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, wliioh form the basis of 
a proverbial expression meant to mark emphatically 
a London natmty — ‘Born -within the sound of 
Bow-bells.’ Brand speaks of a substantial endow- 
ment by a citizen for the rinmng of Bow-bells early 
every morning to wake up the London apprentices. 
The ringing of bolls in token of merriment is an old 
usage in England, as we learn from Sliakspeare : 

Got tlico gone, and dig my grave thyself. 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy o.ar. 

That thou art cro-wned, not that I am dead. 

Sometimes, in compliment to a newly opened 
church, efforts are made to furnish its belfry with 
the proper number of bells, and to endow it at 
once for a weekly merry peal. It is common for 
some of the humbler class of parishioners to fonn 
a company of beU- ringers, acting under the authority 
of the church- wardens. Some endowments for peals 
embrace a supper, as well as a money- payment to 
the ringers; and of coiuse, in such circumstances, 
there is little risk of the merry pc.al falling into 
desuetude. The consequence is, that what with 
marriages, and other festive celebrations, and as a 
rcsidt of endowments, merry peals are almost con- 
stantly going on somewhere in tlie metropolis — a 
fine proof, it may be said,, of the natiually cheerful 
and generous temperament of the English, and of 
their respect for old customs. In Lancaslure, the 
art of playmg on bells is cultivated with much 
enthusiasm and success. The beUs are small, and 
an-anged on a movable stand ; they are struck by 
a small instrument which is hold in each hand of 
the performer, and produce a sweet tmkling kind 
of mirsic. 

The custom of hanging bells on the necks of 
horses, cows, and other animals, was in use by the 
Homans, and still survives. The bells give notice 
of approach in the dark, and hung on cows, goats, 
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or sheep, these animals can be easily found in the 
woods, or on the mountains. The charming 
poetical allusion of Gray — 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds — 

will be called to remembrance. In some parts of 
England, as many as eight small bells, forming an 
octave, are attached to the harness of w.agon-horses. 
The .attaching of bells in a fanciful manner to riding 
and sleigh-horjes is common in some parts of 
Europe and America. 

The term beU is infused in much of oiu conv'crsa- 
tional phraseology. ‘ To bear the bell,’ is a phrase 
which we pre-viously attempted to exjdain. At one 
period, a silver bell was the prize in horse-races in 
England, and the winning horse was said to bear 
.aw.ay the bell. A less probable explanation is, 
that the phrase originated in the custom of one of 
the most forward sheep in a flock carrpng a bell. 
Hence, at least, ‘ bell-wether of the flock,’ a phrase 
applied disparagingly to the leader of a party. The 
old f.able, in which a sagacious mouse proposes that 
a bell shall be hung on the neck of the cat, so that 
all the mice may be duly warned of her approach, 
has given rise to the well-known qihrase of ‘ belling 
the cat.’ Any one who openly .and courageously 
does something to lower the offensive pretensions 
of a powerful and dangerous person, is said ‘ to bell 
the cat.’ 

The hanging of bells in dwelling-houses, and 
ringing them by means of unres from the different 
apartments, is quite a modem invention ; for it was 
not known in England in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Lately, there has been a great improvement in 
domestic bell-hanging. Instead of traversing the 
apartments, and turning and winding by means of 
cranks, the wires are carried directly upward in tubes 
in the walls to the garret ; thence from a row^ of 
cranks, they descend together to their respective 
bells, which are hung in one of the lower passages. 
More recently^ there has been introduced a system of 
electric bells, which is likely to supersede aU others. 
The arrangement consists of an electro-magnet, with 
its armature fastened at one end by a spring, and 
terminating .at the other in a hammer, by which 
the beU is struck. The battery may be placed in 
.any p.art of the building, .and as there is no motion 
in the wires, no cr.anks or other apparatus are 
required. Contact is made by pressing a stud, and 
messages may be sent to any part of the house, by 
the Morse alphabet, or other code of signals. 

BELL, BOOK, and CANDLE. Tlie excom- 
munic.ation by B., B., and C. is a solemnity belonging 
to the Church of Rome. The officiating muiistor pro- 
nounces the formida of excommunication, consisting 
of maledictions on the head of the person anathe- 
matised, and closes the pronoimcing of the sentence 
by shutting the book from wliioh it is read, taking 
a lighted c.andle and casting it to the ground, and 
tolling the bell as for the dead. This mode of 
excommimieation .appears to have existed in the 
western churches as e.arly as the Sth c. Its sym- 
bolism may be explained by quoting two or three 
sentences from the conclusion of the form of cxconi- 
munioation used in the Scottish Church before the 
Reformation : ‘ Cursed bo they from the cro-um of 
the head to the sole of the foot. Out be they t.aken 
of the book of life. And ns this c.andle is cast from 
the sight of men, so bo their soids cast from the 
sight of God into the deepest pit of heU. Amen.’ 
The rubric adds : ‘ And then the c.andle being dashed 
on the ground and quenched, let the bell be rung.’ 
So, also, the sentence of excommunication against 
: the murderers of the Archbishop of Dublin in 1534 : 
‘ And to the terror and fear of the said damn.able 
persons, in sign and figure that they be accursed of 
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JlfllAj ItnCK, or IXCIT CAVn, a ref of r.M 
, rod (nnpfono roch" in Ih" 

i , Gormnn Oc nil. It.’ inihs fonth- 

I •, onsl of Arliricith, and nearly 

I oiipo'ito the month of the 

( ' - - I 'l ay. The reef is 2000 feet 

Ion;: ; .at qirinq-tide.o, part of 
it in uncovered to the height 
of four feet ; and for 1 00 yards 
around, the sea is only three 
fathoms deej). It was fonnerly 
.a fruitful cause of .shiiiwrt ck, 
and, according to tnadition, 
the abbot of Aberbrothwick 
(Arbroath) placed a bell on it, 
( i_> ; ‘ fixed upon a tree or timber, 

j 1 J— I which rang continuall 3 -, being 

I ' I moved b\’ the nca, giving 

I ^ notice to the r.ajdcrs of the 

‘ danger.' This tradition li.as 

been embodied bj’ Southej- in 
d - -.T, '■ his well-known b.all.ad of 'J'/ic 

' 'v Inrhmp^ lioch. Alight-house, 

' dc.signed b_v liobert Stevenson, 

f'i.cilon of Bell Bock engineer to the' Commissioner.s 
I.iglil-lniu-e. of Xortbcrii Light-houses, w.as 

cotninenced in 1S07, -and com- 
pb led on the reef in ISl I, .and a revolving red and 
vliil" light ealiibitod. Tlie structure is ll.'i feet high, 
is -12 feet in diameter at base, and 15 .at ton, i.s solid 
for the first "0 feet upwards, ].■; feet of which is under 
water at high tide, and co-t upwards of £00,000. 

I’.I'.LL, AN’OTinv, P.])., .author of the •Madr.as 
Kj'.stem of Kduc.ation,’ was born at St .Androw.s m 
ITo.'l, and educated at the university' of th.at jdace. 
Subsequently, he took order.s in the Church of Kng- 
land : and after residing for some time in Briti.sh 
America, was a]ipoinlcd one of the chaplains .at I’ort 
St Oeorge, Madras. \Vhile here, he w.as intiaistcd 
by the directors of the Last fndia Company with 
the management of an institution for the education 
of the orjihan children of the Luro])e.an military. 
The anluous ch.aracter of his new duties compelled 
him to reflect Kcriousl}' on the bc.st means of fullilling 
them. As he found it imiKis«ible to obtain the 
fcrviccs of propcrl}' qu.alified ushers, he at length 
resorted to the cxiiedicnt of conducting the rchool 
by the .aid of the scholai-s themselves, lienee origi- 
nated the f.ar-f.amcd .sy.stcm of ‘Mutual Instniction’ 
(ip V.). After superintending the institution for 
."■■veil j'c.ars, the state of hisdie.alth forced him to 
letum to Luro]'e. On his departure, he received 
a mo-t nattering te.stimoni.al from the dircclor.s 
of til" rchool. lln 1727, after his .arriv.al in Lug- 
land. B. published a p.anqdilet entitled .In J'rprri- 
;"n! ill J.\li:ca(hJi, niod'- of the ^Inh Af’llinn of 
.Vin/ni'-; nr^jc.'fhirj a Se.'fciii Ip irJo'-h a School 
<r y’lii’iih; Mfie l>-ach iiiid-T f/i" Stipcrinlfru}- 

< IT' Ip' the Mo'!cr or Pnrciit. This }iam]>liKt 
.attract"d little attention, until .Tn=cph Lanc.aster, 
a di- -"nter, commcnoisl to r\ork,n]'on the .‘■y.Aem. 
and .'■inaxedcd in obtaining for it a large measure 
of public recognition. In ISl'o, Lanc.aster ab’O 


'iu".-.t;"n. r. '■ i-.i.' •' -g 
it a. a" nov. . .p. ' .. 

<n;an.-.l invi ’..t’C if i; 
ift' n-,'.-.:ds a:"-r.dit-.b!v 


p-ibli^hid r. tract.at' rm < 
lb" iiie'ati.ri'd .sy. t- m. .a 
‘almilt'ii; B. to b- th<' 

Ian .adnii ‘ion s.bi"b b" 

' 1 1 tract" d. Lae.".'. t"nan f chof Ii i.o'.v Iw .-.-.a to ■ j .-.’i 
over til" eoiintry. 'lie' eburrb gn w alane.f.l rt 
'the nice"' fnl i. 'ilti of th" (tTon. mad" bv < 1 : . 
'll liters to fdneat" tb" ] '."r. .and n'olvid ti !-• 
j ]iliiI.antbro]iieal (re it v.ai t'-i lat". B. w." jut 
j up against Laina'lsr. Moie y v.i.s e.d!‘ "ti 1 . .-."d 
'.an iinmi ii'e ainoniit of imiil.tion v. -e I'l.;. 1 m 
, til" bo-oms of cb'ircbin'n. I'orlun.'it. ly. bov.iv.r, 
I this riv.alry ]'rodneid only b ndlcr.l if.irl', an 1 
tbe motivi s v.lnch indiici d it may iln r. fore I-- 
forgolb II. Lat' r in life, B. w.'s made a pre- 
j b"nd.ary of \\'i tiiunst<r, and Ma't^r rf .‘'h'ib'‘tn 
! llospipal, Bniliam. He v.as ai o .a nn ml ' r of 
1 r.arions harm d iii.nitns. He diud at C'h"H(nb-an, 
.Tannary 2 S. IS.'i'J. He h ft (b* sid"s a v.aln.able ( t'.t ) 
£'l 20 , 00 f) of tliree iHi-cint. flocks for the pnrj 


of founding v.anoiLS cdncalion.al imtitntinns in 


Lliiilmrgb, Gl.asgow, l.citb, -Vberdetn, Invtnicss, 
C'lijiar, and .St Aiidrens. 

BLLIj, Sir. Cir.vr.i.Ks, an eminent ftirgeon, whore 
di.scoverie.s in the nervous fj.st'.m have given him .a 
Luropc.an fame, w.i-s bom at Ldinbiirgb in 177S, 
.and wbile .a mere youth, .assisted his brother ilohn 
(afterwards noticed) in has anatomical Iccturis 
.and dcmoiistr.ations. In 1707, he w.as admitted 
I a momher of the Edinhurgh College of Surgeons, 
.and Kooii after appointed one of tli" furgeons of 
I the Iloy.al Inliniiary. In ISOC, he proceeded to 
London, .and for fomc years lectured with gieat 
I fucccss on anatomy and" rurgery at the academy 
in Gre.at Windmill Street, .•\dniitted, in IS12, a 
ineinher of the Boy.al College of Surgeons, I.ondnii, ! 
ho sv.a.s elected one of the surgeous of the Middh -c.x 
I Hospital, m which institution he delivered clmieal 
lectures, and r.ai'cd it to tlic highest re]mte. 'To 
obtain a knowledge of guu-liot wound.s, he twicu 
I rehnepiishcd his Ixindon engagements — tlic first time 
after the b.attlo of Corunna m ISO?, when he visited 
the wounded landed on the foutliern coasts of Liig- 
l.and ; the other, after the battle of Waterloo, when 
j h" repaired to Bnis-scls, and w.as ]mt in ch.argo of a 
ho.'pital enth 500 men. In 1S2I, he w.as ap]>ointod 
F'snor Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to tiie Iloyal 
C'lllege of .Siirgeon.s. London, and fuh'cquently a 
memher of the council. On the establwhment of the 
London Univemity, now University College, in l.‘^20, 

B. w.as ]>l.accd at the head of tiicir ne w medical 
school, lie delivered the general opening lecture 
in his own section, and followed it by a regular 
, cour.^o of cliaractcri'-tic lectures ou jibv-'inlogy ; but 
soon resigned, and conlined himself to bis eateiii-ive 
' practice, v.'bich w.a.s chicflj' in ncraauis .aireclinn'-. 
'in lS.51.'hc was one of the five emmrnt nun m 
! .science knighted on the accc' -ion of William IV., 

! the others King Sir .Tohii Her'chel, Sir David 
I Brewster. Sir ,Tohn Leslie, and Sir .laims Ivory. In 
IS.'IO, he w.as elected Brofc" nr of .Surgi ry in the 
nmver.sify of Ldinburgh. He was a fedlnw of the 
Boy.al .Societies of London and Ldinburgh. and a 
mtinbrr of some other learned bo-iii -. Author of 
' v.'.rious work.s on surgerv .and the lu rvinis ry.-tem, 
anil eilitor. Jointly v. ith Lord Broiugbam, of B.ahy s 
j 77r,*e7-''e"es oTA'eifiired lolin "’i. B*. eva-' one ed th" eight 
' di-tiirguished men r'drcli'l to v.Tit" the ce'h brat* d 
, Brielgew.atcr 'Tre'.atiei s, bis contribution being e>n 
'J'hc Jfoii'!, f;.' .17e'/i"i,i-'i'i r-o! Vi'. il 
rs oriui'ihp Pi'p'i (IS.'eB. H" died sudd' nly, 
■April .50, isi'A Among bis princii’a! works aie : 

I T/i" Anrtiony of I’.c Jlioln il. I'n rr .ssW-e 

of Jriprnro iji, 12 j late's (Lond. 1S02, -Ito) : A 
' Sorr'^ of r^j'lciir.ir.'J thi' Co'iri fj th' 

, .Verrrj (Loud. ISO!, Tto) ; Z.’,"gp? on t.’" .lani'o:.;/ 
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of Expre'tion in Painiiny, platc-s (Lond. ISOG. 
4to) ; postliumous edition, mncli enlarged, entitled 
2'/ie Anatom;/ and Pldlosophj of Eepra^ion as 
coanected with the Pine Art’: (Lond. 18-14, Svo)^ 

A System of Operative Snrr/rnj, 2 vob. (Lond. 1807 
—1809; 2d cd. 1814); Vissertn'ion o.i Ginisiioi 
Wounds (Lond. 1814, 2 vols. Svo) ; Anatomy and 
Physiology of the JIuman Body, 3 vols. {1S1G)_; 
various papers on tlie nervous S3'stoin, ■\vHcli origi- 
nallv appeared in the Philosophical Transactions , 
Exposition of the Natural System of the Nerves of 
the Human Body (182-1); Institutes of Surga-y 
(Edin. 2 vols. 1838, 12mo) ; Animal Mechames, 
contributed to the Library for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge (1828); Nervous System of the 
Human Body, 1830, 4to comjdete edition (Edin. 
1830, 8vo). 

BELL, George Joseph, an eminent lawyer, 
brother of the above, was born at Edinburgh 26th 
hiarch 1770, and passed advocate in 1791. Acknow- 
ledged one of the greatest masters of commercial 
jurisprudence of his time, and in particular of that 
department of it which relates to the laws of bank- 
ruptcy, he was, in 1822, appointed Professor of Scots 
Law in Edinburgh University; and in 1823, a mem- 
ber of the commission for inquiring into Scottish 
judicial proceedings. Subsoquentlj’, he was member 
of a commission to examine into and simplify the 
mode o'f procedure in the Court of Session. On 
the report, drawn up by B., was founded the 
Scottish Judicature Act, prepared by him, which 
effected many important changes in the forms of 
process in the superior coiuts of Scotland; the jury 
court being abohshed as a separate judioatiire, and 
conjoined with the Court of Session. Appointed in 
1831 one of the clerks of the Court of Session, he 
was, in 1833, chairman of the Royal Commission to 
examine into the state of the law in general He 
also prepared a biU for the establishment of a Court 
of Bankruptcy in Scotland. His principal worlrs 
are — Gommentaries on the Laws of Scotland, and on 
the Principles of Mercantile Jurisprudence (Edin. 
1810, 4to; 5th ed. 1826, 2 vols. 4to); Principles of 
the Law of Scotland (Edin. 1829, Svo ; 4th ed. 1839, 
Svo) ; and Commentaries on the Recent Statutes Rela- 
tive to Diligence or Execution against the Movable 
Hstate, Imprisonment, Cessio Bonoram, and Seques- 
tration in Mercantile Bankruptcy (Edin. 1840, 4to). 
Died 23d September 1843. 

BELL, Henry, the successful introducer of steam- 
navigation into Europe, fifth son of Patrick Bell, a 
meebanic, was born .at Torpkicben, Liuhtbgowshire, 
Scotland, April 7, 1767. .^er working three years 
as a stono-Inason, he was, in 1783, apprenticed to 
his uncle, a miU-wright. He was instructed in ship- 
modelling at Bon-owstounness, and completed his 
knowledge of mechanics with an engineer at Bell’s 
HUl. Repairing to London, he was employed by 
the celebrated Mr Rennie. About 1790 be returned 
to Glasgow, and in ISOS removed to Helensburgh, 
where he kept the principal inn, and devoted him- 
self to mechanical experiments. How far B. was 
anticipated bj' Eulbon and others, in his appUcation 
of steam to navigation, will he considered under the 
head of Steam Navigation. In January 1812, a 
small vessel, 40 feet in length, caUed the Comet, 
built under Ms directions, and with an engine 
constructed by himself, was launched on the Clyde 
with success — the first on. European waters. Mve 
jm.-irs previously, on October ^ 1807, Mr Fulton, 
a Scottish engineer in America, had placed the 
first steam-hoat on the Hudson. B. ied at Helens- 
burgh, November 14, 1830. A monument was 
erected to his memory at Dunglass Point on the 
Clyde. 

I 


BELL, John, of Antermonj*, a celebrated Asiatic 
traveller, bom in tbe west of Scotland in 1G91, 
studied for tbe medical profession. In 1714, he 
went to St Petersburg, and soon after was appoiuted 
plivsician to an embassy from Russia to Persia. In 
l/iO, he was sent upon another to China, through 
Siberia. In 1737, be was sent on an embassy to 
Constantinople, and aftenvards settled for some 
years in tbe Turldsb capit.al as a merebant. In 
1747, he returned to Scotland, and died at Antor- 
mony, July 1, 1780. His Travels from St Petersburg 
to various Parts in Asia, in 2 vols. _4to, were pub- 
lished bj’^ subscription at Glasgow in 1763. From 
its simplicitj- of style, the work has been described 
as ‘the best model, perhaps, for tavel-writing in 
the English language.’ 

BELL, John, an eminent surgeon, second son of 
the Rev. Wfiliam Bell, an Episcopal minister in 
Edinburgh, was bom in that oitj-. May 12, 1763. 
He studied under the celebrated Black, Cullen, and 
Monro secundus ; and while .attending the anatomy 
classes of Dr Monro, first conceived the idea of 
teaching the application of the science of anatomy to 
practical surgery. He commenced, in 1786, lectur- 
ing at Edinburgh on surgery and anatomj’-, and in 
1793 published the first volmne of his Anatomy 
of the Human Body; in 1797, appeared the second 
volume; and in 1802, the third. A volume of ana- 
tomical drawings by himself, filustrative of the struc- 
ture of the hones, muscles, and joints, was pubhshed 
in 1794; and another volume, illustrative of the 
arteries, with drawings by Ms brother, afterwards 
Sir Charles Bell, appeared in 1801. In 1798, B. 
p.assed some weeks at Yarmouth among the seamen 
of Lord Dimoan’s fleet wounded at Camperdown; 
and in 1800 he published a Memorial concerning the 
Present Stale of Military Surgery. His System of 
the Anatomy of the Human Body, and his Dis- 
courses on the Nature and Cure of Wounds (Edin. 
1793—1795), were translated into German. A good 
classical scholar, he was distinguished alike for 
his great conversational powers and general infor- 
mation. Early in 1816, he was thrown from Ms 
horse, and, Ms health dec lining , he went to Paris, 
and thence proceeded to Italy. He died at Rome, 
of dropsy, April 15, 1820. Besides the works 
mentioned, he was the author of The Principles of 
Surgery, 3 vols. 4to, 1801—1807; new edition, 
edited by Ms brother. Sir Charles Bell, 1826. A 
posthumous work, entitled Observations on Itdly, 
edited by Bishop Sandford of Edinburgh, was 
published by bis widow. 

BELL, John, an eminent soulptor. remarkable 
for rejecting the classical antique model, and follow- 
ing nature only in his works, .horn in Norfolk in 
1811, first exMhited at the Royal Academy, London, 
in' 1832, a religious group. ^ works are numerous, 
and of Mgh and original merit. B.’s statues of Lord 
Falkland, exMMted in model at 'Westminster HaU, 
1847, and Sir Robert Walpole, 1854, were commis- 
sioned for the new Houses of Parliament. One of 
Ms latest designs is a monument to the Guards 
who feR in the Crimea, executed in 1858. In 
decorative art, he has also distinguished himself. 
He was one of the sculptors of the Prince Consort 
Mefmorial in Hyde Park, London, which was un- 
veiled in 1873. B. is the author of a Free Hand 
Drawing-book for the Use of Artisans. 

BELL, Robert, an indastrious and versatile 
literary writer, the son of a magistrate, was bom at 
Cork, 10th January 1800, and when ve'iy young, 
obtained an appointment in a government depart- 
ment in ■ Dublin. He was for a time editor of 
the government journal, The Patriot. In 1828, 
he removed to London, and .was appointed editor 
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of The Atlas newspaper. In 1839, in con]'nnc- 
tion witli Sir Edward Bnlwer Lytton and Dr 
Lardner, Le started The Monthly Ghronide, a 
literary periodical, publisliod by Longman & Co.; 
and latterly was editor of it. In 1841, be retire 
from The Atlas. Eor Lardner’s Cyclopaeiba, B. 
wrote The History of Jtussia, 3 vols., and The 
Lives of the Enylish Poets, 2 vols. Tbe last volume 
of Sontbey’s Maval History , leit unfimsbed by the 
author, was also written by him, as was tbe conclud- 
ing- volume of Macldntosb’s History of Hnyland. At 
the London theatres, three five-act comedies have 
been produced by him. He was author, also, of The 
Ladder of Gold,, a. novel, 3 vols., 1850 ; Heart and 
A itors, a collection of tales, 3 vols.; Lfeof Oannmg; 
Outlines of China; Memorials of the Civil War, con- 
sisting of the Fairfax correspondence, 2 vols. ; Way- 
side Pictures through France, Belgium, and Holland. 

In 1854, he commenced an annotated editton of the 
English poets ; and received from the Hug of the 
Beimaus a gold medal, as a token of his niajes.ty s 
sense of his services to literature. He died in 1867. 

BELL, Thomas, a distinguished naturalist, the 
son of a medical practitioner, was born at Poole, 
Dorsetshire, in 1792. In 1814, he went to Lon- 
don, and studied at Guy^s Hospital, and in 1815, 
passed the GoUege of Surgeons. In 1817, he com- 
menced a course of annum lectures on dental sur- 
gery at Guy’s Hospital, where he also for some time 
uehvered lectures on comparative anatomy. He -was 
one of the founders of, and a principal contributor to. 
The Zoological Journal, of which five volumes were 
published; also one of the members of the Zoological 
Club of the Linnuan Society, afterwards incorpor- 
ated "with, tlie Zoological Soci6tiy4 Elected in 1828 
a Fellow of the Eoyal Society, in 1840 he was 
appointed its secretary. In 1836, he became Pro- 
lessor of Zoology in King’s College,* London. On 
tliG establishment of the Kay S6ciety, in 1844, for 
the publication of rare and costly works on natural 
history, he was elected its fii-st president. In 1853, 
he resigned the secretaryship of the_ Eoyal Society, 
on being elected president of the' Lirmtean Society. 
He is author of a History of British Reptiles, 
in Van Voorst’s series of British natural histo^, 
1829; a History of British Quadrupeds, same series, 
1836; and a History of the British Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea, same- series, 1853. In 1833, he com- 
menced a Monograph of the Testudinata. The article 
‘Eeptiles,’ in Darwin’s Zoology of the Voyage of the 
Beagle, was -ivritten by BeE His last work of 
interest was a new edition of KJilbert White s 
Natural History and Antiquities of SMorne, on 
which he began to busy him self in 18/2. B. is 
appropriately the proprietor of the manor or Selborne. 

BELLA, a thriving town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Easilioata, with a population of between 
5000 and'6000. 

BELLA, Stefaho ' DeelA, a famous Italian 
.engraver, was bom at Florence, ISth May 1610. 
He was intended for a goldsmith, but he soon left 
that caUipg, and devoted himseU to engraving. He 
executed upwards of 1400 different works, of almost 
all subjects — battles, sea-pieces, landscapes, anim:^, 
&o. AH are characterised by freedom and delicacy, 
and give evidence of high imagination on the part of- 
the author, and also of much patient and careful 
manipulation. One of his most admired works is a 
view of the Pont-Neuf, Paris. He died 12th July 
1664. 

BELLADO'HHA, DWALE, or DEADLY 
NIGHTSHADE iA'iropa Belladonna), a plant of 
the natural order Solanaceoe (q.v.); ,an herbaceous 
perennial, gro-wing up every year' as a bush, from 
two to six feet high, with ovate entire leaves, and 


bell-shaped flowers of a lurid piuple coloiu, which 
are fully larger than those of the common harebell, 
stalked and solitary in the axils of the leaves. , It 
produces berries, of the size of a middle-sized cherry^ 



and which, when ripe, are of a shining black colour, 
.and of a sweetish and not nauseous taste, although 
the whole plant has a disagreeable heavy smeU. It 
is a native of the southern and middle parts of 
Europe, and is not uncommon in England, in the 
nei”hboiuhood of towns and of ruins. All parts of 
the° plant are narcotic and poisonous, and fatal con- 
sequences not unfrequently follow from the eating of 
its berries, which have an inviting appearance. Its 
roots have sometimes been mistaken for parsmps. 
Diyness of the mouth and throat, dilatation of the 
eyes, obsciuity of vision, paralytic tremblings, loss 
of sensation, delirium, and stupor, are aniong the 
effects of poisoning by belladonna. When de.ath 
takes place from this cause, cormption ensues with, 
extraordinary rapidity. B. is, however, of great 
value in medicine, soothing irritation ^and pain, 
particularly in nervous maladies, and is ad mi m- 
stered both internally and externally, in the form 
of extract, tincture, ointment, and plaster, which 
are generaffy prepared from the dried leaves, Some- 
times from the root. It is particularly useful, 
from its power of dilating the pupil of the eye, and 
is constantly employed by oculists both for exami- 
nations and operations. It is ^ also applied _ to 
the eye to diminish the sensibility of -the retina 
to light. It has recently been recommended as 
a preventive of scarlet fever, apparently on the 

g ound of its tendency, when administmed m 
equent 'small doses, to produce an eruption and 
an affection of the throat, somewhat sn^ar to 
those characteristic of tha-t disease; but tlm evi- 
dence of its utility for this purpose is not sufficient 
to warrant confidence. — The name ^B., i. e., hair 
Lady, is supposed to have originated in tlm employ- 
ment of the juice for staining the skin. The name 
Dwale is apparently from the same root with 
the French deuil, grief — an allusion to the 
qualities which have obtained for the plant the 
.appeffiation of Deadly Nightshade. Atropa is from 
Atropos, one of- the Fates. — The other species of 
Atropa are South American. . , i 

B. owes its active properties on the animal system 
to the presence of the alkaloid Atropine, accom- 
panied by another alkaloid, Bdladonmne, ihe 
alkaloid atropine is present in all parts of the 
plant, and in all the preparations. It is generaUy 
procured from the root of B., and then ^forms 



needle-shaped crystals, which arc sparingly sohihle 
in water, but readily dissolve in alcohol and ether. 
Atropine is a ver 3 ' active poison, and its efi'ects on 
dho animal S 3 'stem resemble in an intensified degree 
the manner iii which B. acts. It has rccentl 3 ' been 
introduced into medicine, along u-ith its nitrate, its 
sulphate, and its hydrocliloratc. 

BELLADO’hTNA LILY lAwar,jll;s Belladonna), 
a very beautiful sjiecies of Amar 3 -llis (q. v.), with 
roso-ooloured droojiing ilnwcr-s clustered at the siun- 
auit of the lealless flowering stem. It is a native of 
the Capo of Good Hope and of the West Indies, 
has become naturalised in hladeira, and is a not 
nnfrequent ornament of gardens in England, 'ilie 
flowering stem is about 18 inches high. 

BBLLAIMY, Jacobus, a distingiiishcd Butch 
poet, was born at Vlicssingcn (Flushing), November 
12, ITfiT, and died M.arch 11, 17SG. His p.arents 
were very poor, and ho was indebted for his educa- 
tion to the patronage of a clergyman, and other 
persons, who had seen and admired the p.atriotic 
effusions of his bo 3 'isli muse, and who subscribed to 
send him to tho iuiivcrsit 3 ' of Utrecht. Here the 
talents already remarked in B. were devoted chicfl 3 - 
to pootr 3 ’, though his bencfactoi's had hoped that ho 
would devote himself to thcolog 3 ’. llis first senti - 1 
mental and anacreontic poems, pu1jli.shvd at Amster- 
dam^ ill 17S2, weic followed b 3 ’ a series of e.amcst ! 
patriotic poems { l^aderlandadt'’ Oczaiifien), and in' 
tho s.anio year, a third volume full of merit (1785). 
A collected edition of his works apjicarcd .at Haarlem 
(1820), but it docs not contain his most popular 
poem, Jloosjc. B. w.os possessed of a glowing njiirit 
and fano 3 ’, as well as a line taste and case in oompo- 
sition. Ho deservedly ranks as one of the chief 
restorers of national literature in Holland. | 

BELLARMINE, Honnr.T, one of the most cele- 1 
bratod Catholic theologians, was boni .at Monte , 
Pulcinno in Tuso.au 3 % October 4, 1.712. He entered 
tho order of Jesuits in luOfl, and w.os distinguished 
among his conjiircs hy the rc.al with which be studied I 
theolog 3 ', the church-councils, the Fathers, Hebrew, ' 
history, and tho canon law. In 150.'!, he gave lessons | 
in pohto literature and a.stroiiomv at Florence ; and 
in rhetoric, at Mondoii, 150-1 — 1507. In his twenty- I 
seventh 3 ’c.ar, when ho went to Louvain as ]irofessor 
of tlieolog 3 ', he began that long controvers 3 ’ with 
‘ heretics* which formed the m.aiu business' of his 
life. In 1503, when he w.as made a c.ardin.al .ag.ainst 
his own inclination, he used his influence over^ Pope 
Clement VIII. to prevent tho introduction of the 
Platonic pbilosopli 3 - “rio tho luiiversitv of Home, on 
tho ground of its being ‘pernicious;’ but though 
himself a Jesuit, he lionoiirablv (qiposed the Domini- 
cans with regard to the Pelagian w ntings of Molin.a. 
He seems, however, to h.avo particip.ited to some 
extent in that writer’s suicidal ethics, for in his 
Bispulalioncs he argues tli.at, as tho pope is the 
supreme authority in doctrine and morals, it he 
should c.all virtue aace, and vice s-irtue wo are 
bound to believe him, and to act .accordingl 3 '. In 
1002, ho was .appointed Archbishop of C.apua. After 
the do.atli of Clement VIII., he contrived to escape 
jiromotion to tho papal chair, but was induced b 3 ’ 
Pins V, (1005) to hold an important place in the 
V.atic.an, where ho remained until tho time of his 
death, avhich took place in the Noidtiatc-hoiise of 
tho Jc.suits, September 17, 1021 . In his work. Be 
Potestatc Ponlijicis in Temporalihus (On the Pope’s 
Power ill Secular hlattoi's), ho introduced the 
doctrine that the pope must bo held as supreme 
over .all kings. On this account, tho book was con- 
^mned as treasonable in P.aris, Venice, and Mentz. 
His chie^vork contains tho disputations held in the 
Jesuits College at Borne, 157G— 1581, Bisputationcs 


de Conlroi'crsiis Fidei adversiis Inijus Temporis 
Plereiicos (3 vols.. Home, 1581 ; 4 vols., Pivagu'e, 1721 ; 
4 vols., Ma 3 ’ciicc, 1842). These disputations are 
regarded by C.atholics as the best argiunents for 
their tenets. There c.an bo no question of their 
merits with regard to erudition and adroitness in 
controversy; but ns Gerhard, in his Bellarmimts 
Orthodoxias Testis (Jena, 1631 — 1033), and Dallajus 
have shewn, man 3 - of the conclusions are for from 
being sound or lomcal. Industr 3 ’-, clearness, and 
acuteness are the cliief merits of Il.’s CToat work ; 
but it is soriousty lessened in v.aluo by subtilty, 
forced conclusions, and a very defective exegesis — 
faults which have long been evident to enlightened 
Catholic writers themselves. Among his other 
Miitings, tho most .able is the C'hrh’uince Boclrincc 
Applicalio, originall 3 ' written in Italian, and now 
I tr.ansl.ated into all the European languages. Pope 
Urban VIII., at the instig.ation of the Jesuits, 
declared B. to be a ‘faithful sonaant of God;’ but 
his canonisation as a saint has hitherto boon 
ojiposed. Complete editions of his works have boon 
I published at Venice, 5 vols., 1721; and Cologne, 7 
vols., 1619. His life w.as MTitten in Italian b 3 ' the 
Jesuit Fuligatti (Borne, 1C24); and translated into 
Latin 113 - Petra S.auct.a (Liege, 1C2G). 

BELLAE.Y, a district of British India in the 
presidency of Madras, bounded on tho N. by ■the 
Niz.am’s territories, on tho E. by Cuddap.ah, on the 
S. b 3 ' Jl 3 ’sorc, and on tho W. b 3 ’ Bharwar. '\Vith an 
area of 1 1,40G sqii.are miles, it extends in N. lat. 
between 13“ 40' and 15° .58' ; and in E. long, between 
73 ° 44' .and 78° 10'. Pop. (1872) 1,053,154. Tho 
peculiarities of tho district are connected with its 
sitii.ation. Elcvatod'on the cast slope of the AVest 
Ghauts. B. enjoys so hcalth 3 ' a climate that it has 
been oirici.all 3 ' recommended as tho site of a sana- 
torium for the iioighboiiring piwinccs. Screened by 
tho Ghauts from the south-west monsoon, and pro- 
tected .ag.ainst tho north-east one by its distance from 
the B.a 3 ' of Bcng.al, B. receives, on an average, less 
r.im than 003 - other jiortion of Southern India — tho 
anmi.al foil ranging between .about 12 inches and .about 
26 inches. Hence .all its subordinate streams become, 
III the dr 3 ’ season, mere expanses of sand, which, 
excepting when boimd together b 3 - the growth of 
the iiuth-grass, is apt to encroach from 3 'car to 3 'C.ar, 
like a glacier, over the bordering grounds. 13., in 
fact, nia 3 ' in a gi-c.at mcasiuc bo s.aid to be habitablo 
through artificial means. Irrig.ation, though rude, 
is 3 -ct ingenious ; dug wells amount to 22 , 000 ; of 
tanks there arc 1400 ; and weirs or d.ams of huge 
stones, to the number of 331, cross the various water- 
courses, so ns to fonn, after the rains, so man 3 ’' 
rcseiToirs. 

EELLA'BY, tho chief tomi of the .above district, 
is situated .about 380 miles south-east of Bomba 3 ’, 
and 270 north-west of Madras. Lat. 15° 8' N., and 
long. 76° 59' E. As one of tho principal milit.ar 3 - 
stations in tho prcsidcnc 3 ’ of Madras, it is connected 
63 ' good roads with Bclgaum, Bangalore, H 3 -der.abad, 
and Madras itself. The fort stands on a rook two 
miles roiuid, and 450 feet high ; and is supplied with 
water from tanks excavated in the solid granite. 
Besides the fort and adjacent cantonments, B, 
contains a native town, avhioh numbers about 33,000 
inhabitants. 

BE'LL-BIRD {Casmarynclitis cai-nnculafa), a bird 
found in some of the warm p.arts of South e^erica, 
remarltablo for the met.allic resonance of its cr 3 ’, 
which resembles the toUing of a bell, with pauses 
var 3 nng from a minute to several minutes. This 
bird belong to a genus ne,arl 3 ’- allied to the Cotingaa 
(q. V.) and Wax- wings (q. v.), but cli.aracterised by a 
very broad and much depressed bill, soft and flemblei 
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at tlie Lasc, anil hard towards the extremity. It is 
about the size of a jay ; the male is ol snow-white 
plumage, and from his forehead rises a strange 
tubular append.age, which, when empty, is pendu- 
lous, hut which can he filled with air hy a communi- 
cation from the palate, and then rises erect to the 
height of nearly tlu*ee inches. He generally hakes 
his place on the top of a lofty tree, and his tolling 
c.an he heard to the distance of tliree miles. It 
xesmmds through the forest, not only at morning 
and ea-ening, hut also .at mid-d.ay, avhen the he.at of 
the blazing sun has imposed sileuce on .almost every 
other ere.ature. 

BELLE- ALLIAHCE, the name of a farm in the 

S roa-ince of Br.ahant, Belgimn, 13 miles south of 
russcls. It has hecomo famous as the laosition 
occupied hy the centre of the French army in the 
battle of Waterloo, Jime IS, ISID. The Prussians 
g.aa-e the name B. to this decisia-e battle; the 
French named it from hlont-S.aint-Jc.an, the kc 5 ' of 
the British position, .about tavo miles to the north ; 
hut the English n.amc, W.aterloo (q. a'.), t.aken from 
the anU.age aa'here Wellington had his head-quarters, 
is now commonly used. 

BELLE DE NUIT (Fr., Beauty of the Night), a 
name gia’cn to cert.ain tropical species of Oom-olvitla- 
cecc, with extremely beautiful and fragrant floaa-ers, 
aa’hich open only dming the night. The species 
to aa-hioh perhaps the name more p.artioul.arly 
belongs, is Calonyction Bona A’’ox, a natia-o of the 
forests of the West Indies and of tropic.al America, 
aa-ith taadning stem, spiny branches, heart-sh.aped 
leaa'cs, and exquisitely beautiful avhite flowers of 
fia-e or six inches in diameter, aa'hieh are produced 
in large many-floavorod corymbs. 

BELLEG-4.BDB, a hUl-fortross of France, in 
tlie department of Pyrenees Orit-ntales. It is 
situated on the Spanish confines on the road from 
Peipignan to Figueras, and in the pass betaa-cen Col 
do Portus on the cast, and Col do Panizas on the 
avest. Here the French, under Philip IIL, aa-ero 
defeated by Peter HI. of Arrngon in 12S5. In the 
14th •c., B. consisted only of a fortified toaver. It 
aa'as captured by the Spaniards in 1074, and ag.ain 
by the French under hlarshal Schomberg in 1675. 
After the peace of Nimeguon,- 107S — 1079, a regular 
fortress, aadth fia'c bastions, avas erected here by 
order of Louis XIV. In 170.3, it was blockaded and 
taken by the Sp.aniards under llicardos, but aa-as 
ret.aken by the French in the folloaring year. 

BELLE ISLE, an island in the Atlantic, about 
midav.ay betaa'een the north-aa-cst of Neaa’foundland 
and the south-east of Labrador, in lat. 52° N., and 
long. 50° W. Although on the par.iUol of Essex in 
England, it yields little but potatoes and ordinary 
vegetables. It is chiefly knoam ns giaung name to 
the adjacent strait on the sout’i-avest, aaliioh, sepanat- 
ing Labrador from Newfoundland, forms the most 
northerly of the three channels betaveon the Griilf of 
St LaaaTOnco and the open oce.au. 

EELLEISLE-EN-MER, an island belonging to 
France in the departmenfrMorbihan, in the Atlantic, 
■8 miles south of Quiberon Point, Its length is 11 
miles, and its grc.atcst breadth 7. Pop. (1872) 10.801, 
chiefly engaged in pilchard-fishing. Salt is made on 
the island. B. is a place of considerable antiquity. 
The chief toavn is Palais (pop. 22C0), a seaport and 
fortified place. In the 9th c., B. came into the pos- 
session of the Count of Cornouailles, aaho bestoaved 
it on the abbey of Redon, afteraa-ards on the abbey 
of Quimperld. In the IGth c., the monks of Quim- 
perld ceded the island to Charles IX., aa-ho gaa’e it 
as a marquisate to the M.arsh.al de Retz, avho fortified 
it. His successor sold the island in 1G5S to Fouquet, 
intend.ant of finanpe, who further improved and 
5-1 


strengthened it. His grandson, the celebrated 
Marshal Belleisle, ceded the island to Louis XV. in 
exchange for the comtli Gisors, 1718. In 17G1, it aa-as 
captured by the English fleet under Keppel, and 
restored in 17G3. 

BELLENBEN (BALLAim-NE), Joint, Archdeacon 
of Moray, a Scottish aariter in the reigns of J ames 
V. and Queen Mary, avas born toavards the close of 
the 15th century, somewhere in the east of Scotland, 
for in the Records of the university of St Andrews 
he is entered thus : ‘ 1508, Jo. Ballaityn nac. Lau- 
donia:’ He completed his education at the unia-er- 
sit 3 - of Paris, where he took the degree of B.D, B. 
is best remembered b 3 ’ his translation of Boeco’s Scot- 
orum f/islorla: (done in 1533), and of the first fia-e 
books of Lia-y (also done in 1533), interesting as 
sirccimcns of the 'Scottish prose of that period, and 
rcm.arkablc for the ease and vigour of their style. To 
both of these avorks are prefixed poetical prohemes or 
prologues. B.’s Croniklis of Scotland professes to be a 
translation of Boece, but it is a a-cry free one, and 
contains numerous passages not to be found in the 
original, so that it is in some respects to be considered 
.almost an origin.al work. The author enjoyed great 
favourfora longtime .at the court of James, at aa-hose 
request he executed the tnauslations. As the reavard 
of his performances, ho receia-ed grants of consider- 
able value from the treasury, and afterav.ards was 
made Archdeacon of hlor.ay and Canon of Ross. 
Becoming involved, howea-er, in ecclesiastical con- 
trover33', he left his country, and, according to B.alo 
and Dcmpstci’, went to Rome, avhero he died .about 
1659. The translation or 'traduotioun ’ of Lia-y was 
first published in 1822 by hlr Thomas Maitl.and 
(afterav.ards Lord Dundreniiau), uniform avith his 
edition of the Cronildis in the previous ye.ar (Edin., 

2 a-ols. 4to). 

BELLENBEN, WlLLl.vai, a Scottish author in 
the time of Queen Mary and James VI. His per- 
sonal history- is meagre and obscure ; all_ that avo 
know being the testimony of Bempster {TIist. Bed), 
that ho avas a professor iu the university, .and an 
advocate in the parli.ament of Paris, and that he was | 
employed in th.at city in a diplomatic capacity by 
Queen Mary, .and also by her son, v.-ho conferred on 
him the appointment of hl.aster of Requests. His 
first work, entitled Ciccronis PrinccjJS, &c., was 
published at Paris in IGOS ; his next, Ciccronis 
Ooimtl, Senator, Popvhtsqiie Bomnmts, in 1G12, 
Both these avorks are compilations from the avrit- 
ings of Cicero. His next aa-ork, De Statu Prisci 
Orbis, appeared in 1G15, and consists of a con- 
densed sketch of the history and progress of religion, 
goa-ernment, and philosophy in ancient times. 
T’hese three avorks he republished in a colleotcd 
form thd y-ear after, under the title De Statu, 
Lihri ires. His crowning labour, De Tribus Diimin- 
ibus Bomanorum, avas pubhshed after his death. 
The ‘three luminaries’ aa-ere Cicero, Seneca, and 
Pliny, out of aa-hose aa-orks he intended to compile, 
on the same plan ns his prea-ious avorks, a com- 
prchensia-c digest of the civil and religious history, 
and the moral and physical science of the Romans. 
The first of these only- aa-as completed, and forms a 
rcm.arkablc monument of B.’s industry and ability. 

‘ B.,’ says Mr Hallam, ‘ seems to haa-c taken a more 
comprehensia-o a-ieaa- of history-, and to have reflected 
more philosophically on it than perhaps .any one 
had done before.’ B.’s avorks furnished the materials 
for Br Middleton’s JAfe of Cicero, though that 
Ic.ariied dia-ino .abstains from any allusion to the 
forgotten Scot from whom ho phmdered avholesale. 
AV.arton first denounced the theft, which was after- 
aa-ayds made clear by Br Parr in his edition of the 
De Statu, Libri tree, published in 1787. 
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BELLE'ROPHON, n, genus- of univalve shells, department of the Seine, foiming a suhurh of Paris, 
known only as a fossd. JMontfort, wlio cstablislied the and enclosed by the new fortifications. It bas ni!inu- 
genus, placed it among the chambered Cephalopoda, factories of cashmeres, varnished leather, ai-ticles 
It was subsequently a’^sociated with the li\-ing Argo- of polished steel, chemical sti^s, &c. There are 
naut, but is now gcner.illy considered as a genus of springs at B. which have supplied Paris v-ith water 
Do BlainvUlc’s Nuck‘obr.anchiata (q. v.), having as from a very earl 3 ’ date, and it has tea-gardens and 

other jdaces of amusement much resorted to by the 
Parisians. Pop. over 70, Odd- 

BELLEY, a town of France in the department 
V, ^ \ \ ^ X. ^ of Ain, is a place of great antiquity, and w.as at one 

■V time strongly fortified. The finest lithogr.aphmg 

y ■ - 1 V l-'V ’ J .stones in France are procured here. Pop. (1872) 

3.734. 

— "■ BE'LL-ELOWER. See CAjrr.vsTJLA. 

BcUeroplmn tangentialif). BELLI'NI, the name of a Venetian family which 

produced several remarkable painters. The earliest 
its nc.ircst allj’ the genus AdnnOi; from which, how- was J.vcoro B., who died in 1-170. Ho was a 
ever, it differs in having a stiong shell. The shell pupil of the celebrated Gentile da Fabriano, and one 
of the B. is symmetrically convolute, with few .and of the lir^t avho painted in oil. His eldest ' son, 
occasionally soulpturcd whorls, globidar or cliscoid.al, Gj:ntii.e B., bom 1.121, died 1.701, was distinguished 
and having a dorsal keel, which terminates in .a as a portrait-painter, and also as a viulniJlciir. 
deep notch in the sinuous aperture. It is a palmozoic Along with his hrothcr, he was commissioned to 
organism, extending from the lower silunan to the decorate the couneil-cbamber of the Venetian 
carboniferous series. 8ovcnty species have been -nate. klobammed 11., having by accident seen 
described. some of his works, invited Gentile to Constantinople, 

BELLE'ROPHON (originally c.aUcd IIirroNOUS) cmiiloyed him to execute variou.s histoimal woiks, 
^vas the son of thv 5 Corinthian kiiii; Glaucns, nnd and dismissed luin laden Avith presents, aaio PrccicZi- 
Eurymede, d.aughter of Sisjqihus. Other accounts tng of St Mark is his most famous achievement, 
make Kciitunc Ins bather. Having accidcntallj- killed His more celebrated brother, Gtoa'.vx^ B., bom 
his hrotlior, 13. fled to his relative Proctus, king of | 1-122, died 1512, w.as the founder of the older 
Argos, by whom he was ho.spit.ablj- received and | Venetian school of )iainting, .and contebuted greatly 
lirotootcd; hut Antei.a. the spouse of Preetus, li.aving , to its jirogrc.ss. His works are marlmd by naivete, 
become cn.amourcd of bun, and be, lil:o .Joseph, , wanntb, .ajul intensity of colouring. His bwt works 
hai-ing declined licr overture.s, she revenged herself i are alkar-picccs. His )iicturc of tlio Infant Jesus 
after the manner ot I’otipli.ar's wife. This induced ' slumbering in the lap of tlio Madonna, and attended 
Preetus to send ins guest .aw.ay to loliates, king of | by .angels, is tnll of be.'intj' and lively' expression. 
Lyoia, to wlinm B. c.aiTied a sealed iiiess.agc. yVfter His IJolii ] irtjii>, I>aptts)n of the Lord, ana C/a'isS 
being entertained nine d.iys .it the court of Lyei.a, and the \\ Oman oj Samaria, arc also mncli admired. 

B. delivered the letter, uhn'li cont.amed .a reipiest | Ainong liis nmneianw pupils the most distinguished 
that lob.ates would eau'o tlie youth to be slam, were Giorgione and Titian. 

I This, however, lob.ates was ivluotaiit to do in a BELLINI, Vixciixzo, one e>f the most popul.ar 
I direct av.aj-, as 13. w.as bis gue^t He eon-equeiitly I opera composers, v.is born at C.atania, in 

I imposed upon 13. tlie seemingly impossilile task of .s,cdy. November 1, 1802, and died .at Pute.aux, nc.ar 
[ slaying the foniudable Gliima-ra (q. v). B., mounted September 21, 1835. lie received his early 

I on the winged steed l’oga.sus (given to him by I’.aU.as), education .at the Coiisorv.atory of Naxdcs, and avas 
asoeiuled into the air, and succeeded in sl.iying the .-ubscqueiitly iustructed in composition by Tkitto 
monster with bis aivows. jUtenvards, he w.as sent zjn<Tarclli. After making some attcmiits, with- 
by King lobates against the Amazons, whom lie success, in uistruiiicnt.al and sacred music, 

defe.ated. On his way Iioiiie lie destroyed an j,p l,rou"ht forward, in 182.5, tbo opera Anddson e 
I ambusc.ado of Lyci.aus, wliicb lob.ites b.ad set for liis Salrina^ vdiich w.as played in tbo small tlic.atro of 
destruction. That monarch now tliuught it useless Eo’y.al College of " Music (Naples). Another 
to altcmiit his death, and as a sort of recompense, ope,.a, liianco c Gernando, w.as given in the theatre 
gave the hero in marriage his d.au9, liter Plnloiioe. by g(. jis- 2G) avith such success that, in 1827, 

whom ho had three chililivii—ls.uuler, Ilippoloclms, Bdijui was commissioned to write a piece for La. 
and Laod.aincia ; .such at least is tlie story as told ,5(.nkt at MUan. This opera, II Pirata, was the first 
by Apollodonis, who here concludes. Homer relates u'hieh c.arricd the composer’s name beyond Italy. It 
that he at last drew on himself the hatred ot the followed avith equal success by La Slrani'Ta, I 

gods, and av.aiulered about iii a desolate condition iS20, and by / Cajmlctti cd i Moidccdii, aiTitten for . 
throiigb the Alclaii field. Pitular relates that B. on the' theatre of Voniee, 1830, aa-lueli avas tbo cidini- i 
Pegasus endeavoured to mount to Olyaiipus, aa-lien nation of the fame of B., though it by’ no means ‘ 
the steed, maddened by Jove through the agency exhausted bis productia’o iwavers. La Sonnamhvla 
of a gadlly, tlireav Ins rider, avlio avas stricken avith u, id iVorma appeared in 1831, .and Rcafrice di J'-nda 
blindness. B.’s adventures avere a favourite subject Jn tbo same year the composer avent to i 

of the ancient artists. .Sculptures haa’e recently p>uris, aa-hore be became acquainted aa-ith other fonus , 
been discovered in Lycia avhioli represent bmi gj njusic beside tbo Italian. lie avas received avith 
vanquislung the Cliinuer.a. gre.at applause in Loudon, .and after liis return to 

BELLES-LETTRES, a tenn adopted from the Paris, avrote liis opera 7 Piirifnin', wbicli sbeays the 
French into tbo English and a’arious other languages, influence of the French school of music, but avithoufc 
It is generally used in a a-aguc av.ay to design.ate servile imitation. At an early ago the career of B. 
the more refined dexiartmcnts of liter.ature, but was interrupted by death, before the composer had 
has in fact no precise limits. In English usage it fully dea-clopod his poavers. Ho aa-as the most gonial 
is synonymous avith another a’aguo expression, polite and original of all the foUoaa’Ci-s of Eossini, and 
lilcraiurc, including liistory’, poetry', and the dr.ama, though inferior to his master in exuberance of fancy, 
fiction, essay, and criticism. is superior in carefulness and finish, especially in the 

BELLEVILLE, a town of France, in the due subordination of instrumental dccoratioiis to 
18 ’ 
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vocal melody. In private ho vras lughly esteemed 
for the purity and afTeotionatoness of his character. 

BELLINZO'K*A, or BE^LLENZ, a torvn of 
Switzerland, in the canton of Tessin or Ticino, on 
the loft bank of the river of that name, and the 
seat of the provincial government, alternately with 
Lugano and Locarno. It is guarded by three old 
castles, and completely commands the passage of 
the valley in which it is situated. In former times, it 
was considered a place of great military importance, 
and was the scene of frequent conflicts between the 
Italians and Srviss; the latter of whom finally made 
themselves masters of it about the beginning of 
the IGth c. As an entreptt for the merchandise of 
Germany^ and Italy, it is now a place of considerable 
commercial importance, though the popidation is but 
small— (1S70) 2501. 

BE'LLIS. See Daisy. 

BELLO'HA, the goddess of war among the 
Bomans, ^was described by the poets as the com- 
panion, sister, wife, or daughter of Mars; she was 
also -represehted as armed rvith a bloody scourge, 
and as inspiring her votaries with a resistless enthu- 
siasm in battle. In the war with the Samnites, 
the_ Consul Appius Claudius vowed a temple to B., 
which was erected afterwards on the field of Mars. 
In this temple the senate gave audience to embassies 
from foreign powers, and also to consuls who had 
claims to a triumph which would have been nullified 
by entrance into the city. The priests of the 
goddess were styled jBdlouxtxTii^ and practised 
sanguinary rites; such as cutting their own arms 
or feet, and offering (or even drilling) the blood in 
sacrifice. This was especially done on the dies 
sanguinis (day of blood), March 24. 

BELLOT, Joseph Ee-vI:, a -lieutenant in the 
French nayj’’, w'ho perished in th<j arciic regions, in 
search of Sir John Franklin, was born in Paris, 18th 
March 1820, and educated at Kochefort, in the 
Naval SchooL In the French expedition against 
Tamatavo, in 1845, ho gave prpof of so much courage 
and presence of mind, that the Cross of the Lemon 
of Honour was conferred on him before he liad 
.attained his tiventieth year. In May 1851, he 
joined the expedition then preparing in England for 
the polar regions, in search of Sir John FranlOin, 
and sailed m the Prince Alherl^ Kennedy com- 
mander, sent out by Lady Franklin. Distinguished 
by his noble daring and spirit of enteipnse, he 
took part in several explorations. In one of these 
he made an important geographical discovery, to 
which his name was given— Pcllot Strait (q. v.). 
On his return, he was promoted to the rank of 
navy lieutenant. Li the expedition fitted out by 
the British Admiralty, imder Captain Inglefleld, he 
sailed as a volunteer, in H.M.S. Plianix,- but never 
returned, having been carried- by a violent gust of 
wind, filst March 1853, into a deep crack in the 
ice on which he "was travelling. A considerable 
sura was gubscribed in England for a monument 
TO his memory. His Journal of a Voyage to die 
Polar ^ Seas made fn Search of Sir John Franklin 
m 1851 — 1852, edited, with a notice of his life, by 
Lemer, 2 vols., was published at Paris in 
1854. English translation, London, 1855. 

STRAIT, the passage which separates 
North ^merset from Boothia Felix, and 'connects 
Prmce Regent’s Inlet with Peel Strait or Sound, 
w, m M'Clintbok’s new nomenclature, Franklin 
Channel. Its east entrance was discovered by 
Kennedy during his search for Franklin, and he, 
assummv^ the continuity of the opening, classified 
it accordmgly, naming- it after his lamented com- 
panion Bellot. After four unsuccessful attempts, 
it was explored for the first and perhaps last 


time by M'CIintock on Iiis crowninv voyage It 
is about 20 miles long, and, at its nmTO-n-est part 
about 1 mile wide, running pretty nearly on the’ 
parallel of 72°, between granite shores which, every- 
where high, rise here and there to 1500 or 1600 feet 
Through this funnel both the winds and the waters 
have full play; the latter, permanent currents and 
flood-tides alilce, coming 'from the west. To the 
most northerly point on the south shore, M'CIintock 
has given the name of Murchison Promontoiy, which 
.at least unless other straits lilco B. S. be found 
tow.ards the isthmus of Boothia, must be also the 
most northerly point of the new continent. See 
Baerow, Point. 

BELLOY, Pierre Laurent Buirette, one of 
the first Freucli dramatists who ventured to intro- 
duce on the stage native, instead of Greek, Homan, 
or other outlandish heroes. He was bom at St 
Flour, in Auvergne, 17th November 1727, and died 
5th March 1775. His father having died while B. 
was young, his uncle took him under his protection, 
.and educated him for the law; but the seductions of 
the_ drama proved in-esistible, and the opposition 
which he encountered in the cultivation of his 
theatrical talent ultimately determined him to leave 
his adopted home. Under the name of Dormont 
de B., he performed on various northern boards, 
and w.as much esteemed for his priv.ate worth. For 
some years he resided at St Petersbm-g, where the 
Empress Ehzabeth interested herself in him. In 
1758, he returned to France, to superintend the 
; bringing out’ of his tr.-igedy Titus, trusting that 
its^ success would reconcile his family to him. In 
this, however, he iv.is disappointed, for the piece 
proved a failure, being only a feeble imitation of 
Metastasio, .and he retm-ned to St Petersburg. After 
the death of Ins imole, he again visited Fr.anoe, and 
obtained a decided success by his tragedy of Zelmire. 
In 1705 .appe.ared Le Siege de Calais, which was 
immensely popular, and is even yet held in esti- 
mation; and in 1771, Gaston and Payard, which 
secured for him an entr-ance to the French Ac.ademy. 
But of all his productions, the one which h.as longest 
retained a place in the repertoire of the stage, though 
it w.as far from popular at first, is Pierre le Orud. 
B.’s dramas are not by any means wanting in 
the.atric.al effectiveness, but are marred by great 
incon-ectness. They have been collected and edited 
by GaUlard (0 vols., P.ar. 1779). 

BELLS, on shipboard, is a term having a peculiar 
meaning, not exactly equivalent to, but serving as 
a substitute for ‘time’ or ‘o’clock’ in ordinary 
land-life. The day, or rather the night, is divided 
into watches or periods, usually of four hours’ 
duration each; and each half-hour is marked by 
striking on a bell. The number of strokes depends, 
not on the hour, according to ordinary reckon- 
hig, but on the number of half-hours which have 
elapsed in that particiil.ar watch. Thus, ‘ three bells ’ 
is a phrase denoting that three half-hours have 
elapsed, but it does not in itself shew to which 
articidar w.atch it refers. Captain Basil Hall, in 
_ is Fragments of Voyages and Travels, while treat- 
ing of Sunday usages on bo.ard ships of the Royal 
Navy, mentions one or two phrases illustrative of 
this mode of time-reckoning. 1711110 the sailors 
are at bre.alriast on Sunday morning, ‘ the word 
is passed to “cle.an for muster,” and the dress is 
specified according to the season of the year and 
climate. Thus, .at differ6nt seasons is heard: “Do 
you hear there, fore and aft! clean for muster at 
five bells! duck-frocks and white trousers !”— or, 
“Do yon ho.ar there, cle.an shirt and a shave for 
muster at five bells!”’ A ship’s beU is usually 
hung to the be.am of the forecastle, but occasionally 
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10 a beam near tlio mizzen-mast. Sometimes, 
in fogey aveathor, as a -warning to other shipB, 
the b'ell is struck to denote tliat the ship is on 
a starboard- tack ; leaving the larboard-tack to be 
denoted by the beat of a drum. See AVatch ON" 
SinrnoAiiD. 

BETjIjXJ'NO (the ancient JjcJhituim), a city of 
Vcnctia, Northern Italy, on the right bank of the 
Piave, .and 51 miles north of the city of Venice. It 
is availed, is the scat of a bishoji, has a handsome 
cathcdr.al, hospital, public librarj*, fine aqueduct, &c. 
It has a trade in timber, and manufactories of silks, 
hats, leather, and c.arthcnav.arc. Pop. 10,000. 

BE'IiOMANCV (Gr. Mos, an .arrow-, vimifi'ia, 
prophecy), a mode of divin.ation by .arrows, prac- 
tised among the Arabs and other nations of the 
east. A number of .arrows being shot off with 
sentences -UTitten on labels attached to them, an 
indication of futurity is sought from the inscription 
on the first arrow found. This is only one of many 
w.aj's of divining by .arrows. .See Axin'omancy. 
Divining-kod. 

BKLON, Pinnni;, a celebrated French naturalist, 
av.as born in 1517 at .Soullctitre, m the <lcpartmont 
of Sarthe. lie studied nu-ilicino at Paris, ami sub- 
sequently travelled through Genii.any. In 15IG ho 
left France, and vi, sited Groece, A-^ia-Minor, Egypt, 
and Arabia. lie returned in 15-10, and in 
}niblishcd the results of his travels, m a work 
I -aintitlcd Ol/^'.rrntiuii< on n'lrra! Sinanlnr ami Afemor- 
able 'J’lanrin (lifcovcri'd in Grcrfc, ^txia, Ju'ltra, 
Arabia, ami al/n'r Furri'jn ConnlriK. Charles 
IX. g.avo him .apartments in the Cli.'lte.au of 
Madrid, a simiptiious cdilice which Fraiiois I. Ii.ad 
con.structed in the Bins do Boulogne. Here he 
resided till his tr.agic death m .Vpril l.'ifil. Ho was 
murdered by robbers when gathering herbs at a 
late hour of the evening m the Bois do noulogne. 

Besides the valuable work ali-r.aily inentioiied, P.. 
jutblishcd in 1551, .-1 Xaiiiral lliitonj n/ Stranij-^ 
li'a-fish, trlth a corrccl Jlt-jin.,’ ntalian amt Arrotin( nj 
thc Volphiii, ami f'-rryal o'/ars of that Fprcics, which 
contains, among other things, an exact dcscrijition 
of the dolphin, and the earliest picture of a hippo- 
polainiis in any Eurojiean book ; in 1.5.5.5, A Xatnral 
of Bird--, which is often quoted by Buffon, 
and acknowledged to be the most import.mt treatise 

011 oniitliologj" of the lOthc. ; in 15.5S, an ol.aboratc 
and interesting work on .Vrboriculture, in which he 
g.avc a li.st of the e.xotic tiers which it woidsl be 
useful to introduce into France. Be-.idi-s these, B. 
urote scver.al other treatises of trci s, herbs, birds, 
and fishes. 

BE'BOXE. .Sec G.xr.nsii. 

BEtiOOCTIISTA'X, a country of southern Asia, 
bounded on the N. by Afghanistan, on the E. by 
Moiiltan and ISiiidc, on the S. by the Ar.abian Sea. 
and on the W. by a maritime dependency of Mu.scat 
in gVr.abia, and by tho Pensiaii jirovince of Kerman. 
B. corresponds in general with the ancient Gcdrosia, 
excepting that tho latter iiaino appe.ars to have 
extended to tho Indus, while tho fonner nowhere 
rcaohes that river. B. stretches in N. hat. between 
2P 50' and .30“ 20', and in E. long, between 57“ 40' 
and G‘J“ -lb', respective estimates giving from 1 10,000 
to 200,000 sq. miles, and from one to two million 
inhabitants. Though it avas anciently ii_ part of 
Persia, yet its modern relations connect it rather 
with Iiuba, more particularly since Sinde and 
Moultaii have fallen under tho dominion of the 
English. In the bygone ages of the overhand 
invasions of Hindustan, tho Gedrosian or Beloochec 
Desert formed, as it u-oro, a barrier for tho 
Lower Indus, constraining every assailant, from 
Alexander downwards, to prefer tho loss barren, 


though perhaps more nigged route through Afghan- 
istan into the Punj.ab — a preference strengthened by 
Alexander’s dircfiU experience in returning from the 
Indus along the ooast. Tho surface is generally 
moimhainous, more especially towards tho north, the 
peak of Takkatu being said to be 11,000 feet high. 
Even the bottoms of some of the vaUoys have an 
elev.ation of 5700 feet; and tho capital, Kelat, 
situated on the side of one of them, is 0000 feet 
above the lei'cl of the sc.a. The rivera are inconsider- 
able, unless after lic.a\"j' rains : even tho largest of 
them, the Dusti, after a course of .about 1000 miles, 
has been found to be only 20 inches deep, and 20 
yards wide at its mouth. The pastures, as may be 
supposed, .arc poor, so that there arc few cattle : sheep 
and goats, however, are numerous. Tho dromedary 
is the ordinary beast of burden; and it is only in the 
north-avest, toavanls Kerman, that horses are bred. 
Whcrci’cr there is a sufficiency of water, tho soil 
is productive— tho lowlands j’iclding rice, sugar, 
cotton, imbgo, and tobacco ; and the higher grounds, 
wheat, b.arlcy, madder, pulse, and European fniits. 

In the sand}' waste of Mela-an, where Alexander's 
army suffered its severest hardships and privations, 
the only v.aliiablo product is the date. The minerals 
are copper, lead, antimony, iron, sulphur, alum, .and 
s.al-ammoniac ; and tho manufactures are skins, 
woolleiw, carpct.s, and tont-covers of goat's and 
earners hair, and rude firearms. B. has but one 
'•caport, Sonincanoc, near tho frontier of Siiidc. The 
trade is insignificant, being, such ns it is, chiefly 
monopolised by Hindus. The inhabitants, however, 
arc, as a body, hloh.ainniedans, of tho Sunnite sect, 
ami consequently opjiosed to their neighbours of 
Pcrsi.a, who are Shiites. Most of the c.ast prorinces, 
which alone come into contact with Briti.sh India, 
arc under the authority of tho Klian of Kelat, who, 
with a revenue of .about ^.30,000, maintams an 
array of .3000 men. This potty sovereign li.aving 
acted treacherously tow.ards tho British during tho 
Afghan campaign of 1S.30, his royal city was taken 
by storm in the same year. In IS 10, it w.as aban- 
doned; but, in ISU, it was .again c.apturcd, for 
tcmiiorary occupation, by tho British. 

BELSIIAM, TnoM.ts, one of tho .ablest ex- 
pounders of the Unitarian system of thcologj", 
w.as born at Bedford in 1750. He was educated 
in tho principles of Calvinism, and for some yeare ' 
officiated as jiastor of tho dissenting congregation i 
and head of the thcologic.al academy at Daventry. j 
'I’licsc offices ho resigned in 17S9, on embracing 
Uiiifariaii vicw.s, and shortly after received the 
charge of a new thcologic.al academy at Uackiiej", 
which in a few years coll.aiiscd for w.ant of funds. 
Before its extinction, he succeeded Dr Pric.stlcy in 
his pastoral charge, and in 1805 removed to London 
.as tiic sucee.ssor of Dr Disney, avhero he continued 
till his death in 1829. hlost of his works are 
controa'crsi.al : liis doctrine regarding tho p. rson 
of Christ represents the purely ‘ humanit.ari.aii ’ 
riew, as distingui.shed from the more iic.arl}' Arian 
sentiments of men like Ch.aniiiim. He published j 
.also a work on mental and mor.al philosoph}-, fol- i 
lowing Hartley, and a memoir of his jircdeecs- 
sor, 'Theophiliis Lindsey. His brother, William 1 
(b. 1752; d. 1S27), w.as an active and voluminous 
writer of history and political tracts on tho side 
of the Whigs. 

BELSIIAZ'ZAB, or BELS.A'Z^kn, was the last I 
king of tho Chalda-au dynasty in Babylon. Tlio j 
name oooui-s only in tho Old Teskament, where it [ 
indicates either the pei-son who is called by Hero- i 
dotus Labjmotos, or his son. For an account of I 
the circumstances attending his overthrow, see tho 
Book of Daniel, Herodotus, &;c. I 


BELT— BELTEIN. 

BELT (signifying Girdle), the name given to 
two straits, the -Geeat and the Little B., winch, 
with the Sound, connect the Baltic with the Catte- 
gat. The Great B., about 70 miles in length, 
and varying in breadth from 4 to more than 20 
miles, divides the Danish islands, Sceland and 
Laaland, from Eunen and Langeland. The Little 
B. divides the island of Eiinen from Jutland. 
It is equal in length to -the Great B., but much 
narrower. Its greatest breadth is about 10 miles, 
but it gradually narrows towards the north, until 
at the fort of Frederica it is less than a mile ivide ; 
thus the passage from the Cattegat into the Baltic 
is hero easily commanded. Both the Belts are' 
dangerous to navigation, on account of numerous 
sandbanhs and strong currents ; and therefore, for 
largo vessels, the passage by the Sound (q. v.) is 
preferred. 

BE'LTEIN', BEXTANE, BEIXTINE, or 
BEAXTAENN, the name of a heathen festival once 
common to all the Celtic nations, and traces of which 
have survived to the present day. The name is 
derived from tin or feme, fire, and Beal or Beil, the 
Celtic god of light or Bim-god, a deity mentioned 
by Ausonius (309 — 392 a.d.) and TertuUian (who 
flom'ishod dming the first half of the 3d c.), as well as 
on several ancient inscriptions, as Belenus or Belinus. 
B. thus means ‘Beal’s fire,’ and belongs to that 
sim and fire worship which has always been one of 
the most prominent forms of polytheism. The great 
festival of this worship among the Celtic nations 
was held in the beginning of Jlay, but there seems 
to have boon a somewhat similar observance in 
the beginning of Kovombor (the beginning, and the 
end of summer). On such occasions, aU the fu-es 
in the district were extinguished (while the system 
was in fidl force, even death lyas the penalty of 
neglect) ; the needfire (q. v.) was' then kindled with 
great solemnity, and sacrifices werd offer’d — latterly, 
perhaps, of animals, but originally, there can be 
little doubt, of human beings. From this sacrificial 
fire the domestic hearths were rekindled. 

The earliest mention of B. is found by Cormac, 
Archbishop of Cashel in the beginning of the 10th c. 
A relic of this festival, as practised in some parts 
of the Higldands of fcscotland about the beginning 
of the 19th c., is thus described : ‘ The young 
folks of a hamlet meet in the moors on the 1st of 
May. They cut a table in the green sod, of a 
round figure, by cutting a trench in the ground of 
such circumference as to hold the whole company. 
They then kindle a fire, and dress a repast of eggs 
and nfilk in the consistence of a custard. They knead 
a cake of oatmeal, wliich is toasted at the embers 
against a stone. After the custard is eaten up, 
they divide the cake in so many portions, as similar 
as possible to one another in size and shape, as 
there are persons in the company. They daub one 
of these portions ivith charcoal until it is perfectly 
black. They then put all the bits of the cake into a 
bonnet, and every one, blindfold, draws out a portion. 
The bonnet-holder is entitled to the last bit. Wlio- 
ever draws the black bit is the devoted person, who 
is to be sacrificed to Baal, whose favour they mean 
to- implore in rendering the year productive. The 
devoted person is compelled to leap three times 
over the names.’ The leaping three times through 
the fire is clearly a symbolical sacrifice, and there 
was doubtless a time when the victim was bound 
on the pile, and burned. See Sachieice. 

It has been usual to identify the worship of 
the Celtic Beal -with that of the Baal (q. v.) or 
Bel of the Phoenicians and other Semitie nations. 
It is imnecessary, however, to go beyond the family 
of nations to which the Celts belong (see Aryans), 
in order to find analogies either for the name or the 

thing. J. Grimm (Deutsche Mijlholoijie, i. 208, 581) 
identifies the Celtic Beal not only -with the Slavonic 
Bdbog or Bjelbog (in which name the syllable bel or 
bjd means white, and bog, god), but also with the 
Scandinavian and Teutonic Balder (q. v.) or Paltar 
whose name appears under the form of Baldag (the 
whi);o or bright day), and who appears to have been 
also extensively worshipped imder the name of Phol 
or Pol. The universality aU over Europe in heathen 
times of the worsHp of these personifications of the 
sun and of light through the kindling of fires and 
other rites, is testified by the yet surviving practice 
of periodicaUy lighting bonfires (q. v.). The more 
marked turning-points of the seasons would natu- 
raUy determine the times of these festivals. The 
two solstices at midwinter (see Yule) and mid- 
summer, and the beginning and end of siumner, 
would be among the chief seasons. The periods 
of observance, which varied, no doubt, originaUy, 
more or less in difiTerent places, were stiU fiuther 
disturbed by the introduction of Christianity. 
Unable to extiipate these rites, the church sought 
to Christianise them by associating them with' rites 
of her oivn, and for this purpose cither appointed a 
church-festival at the time of the heathen one, or 
endeavoured to sliift the time of the heathen 
observance to that of an already fixed church- 
festival. AU over the south of Germany, the 
great bonfire celebration was held at midsummer 
(Joliannis/eucr), [see John’s, Eve of St] — a relic, 
probably, of the sun-festival of the summer solstice : 
throughout the north of Germany, it was held at 
Easter. It is probable that this fire-festival (Osier- 
feuer) of Ostara — a principal deity among the Saxons 
and Angles — had been originaUy held on the 1st 
of May, and was shifted so as to coincide with 
the church-festival now known as Easter (q. v. ; 
see also Walpuega, St). The seriousness and 
enthusiasm with which these observances continued 
to be celebrated in the ICth and 17th centuries, 
began afterwards to decline, and the IdncUing of 
bonfires has been mostly put down by the govern- 
ments ; the earlier interdicts aUeging the unchristian 
nature of the rites j the later, the danger occasioned 
to the forests. 

In Great Britain, St John’s Eve was celebrated 
■with bonfires ; and Easter had its fire-rites, which, 
although incorporated in the service of the Eoman 
Cathohe Church, were clearly of heathen origin. 
But the great day for bonfires in the British islands 
was the 1st of November. Fewer traces of this 
are found in other countries, and therefore we must 
look upon it as more peculiarly Celtic. WhUe the 
May festival of B. was in honour of the sun- 
god, in his character of god of war — who had just 
put to fiight the forces of cold and darkness — the 
November festival was to celebrate his beneficent 
influence In producing the fruits which had just 
been gathered in. Henee it was caUed Smnhtheine 
(peace-fire). If we may judge from the traces that 
stiU remain or have been recorded, the November 
observances were more of a private nature, every 
house having its bonfire and its offerings, probably 
of fruits, concluding ivith a domestic feast. The 

B. festival, again, was public, and attended by 
bloody sacrifices. Although the November bonfires, 
like B., were probably of Celtic origin, they seem to 
have been adopted by the inhabitants of the British 
islands generally. About the end of last een- 
tury they were stiU kindled in various parts of 
England, and to this day, over whole districts of 
Aberdeenshire, every rural dwelling has its Hallow- 
e’en bonfire lighted at nightfall in an adjoining 
stubble-field. 

The Anglo-Saxon population of England had 
their own characteristic May-day rites ; but there 
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erist traces also of tLe olisorvance among tliem 
on that clay of rites similar to the Celtic^ Beltane. 
An ‘ Old 'Holne Curate,’ cvriting to JS^ota and 
Queries in 1853, says : ‘ At the a-illage of Holne, 
situated on one of the spurs of D.artmoor, is a 
field of about two acres, the property of the parish, 
and called the Ploy (plaj’) Field. In the centre 
of this stands a granite pillar (Menhir) 6 or 7 feet 
high. On May morning, before daybreak, the 
young men of the village assemble there, and then 
proceed to the moor, where they select a ram 
lamb (doubtless avith the consent of the owner), 
and after running it down, bring it in triumph to 
the Ploy Field, fasten it to the pillar, cut its throat, 
and then roast it whole, skin, wool, &c. At mid- 
day, a struggle takes place, at the risk of cut hands, 
for a slice, it being supposed to confer luck for the 
ensuing year on the fortimate devourer. As an act 
of gallantry, in high esteem among the females, the 
young men sometimes fight their way through the 
crowd to get a slice for their chosen among the 
young women, all of whom, in their best dresses, 
attend the Sam Feast, as it is caUeA D.ancmg, 
■wrestling, and other games, assisted by copious 
libations of cider during the afternoon, prolong 
the festivity till midnight. 

‘The time, the place (looldng cast), the mystic 
pillar, and the ram, surely bear some e-vidence in 
favour of the Bam Feast being a sacrifice to Baal.’ 

Additional notices of this sim and fire worship 
■will be found under Yule, Caicdlejias, Lammas, 
and the other heads referred to in this article. 

BELU'GA, a genus of Cetacea (q. v.), of &e 
family of Delphinidce or Dolphins (q. v.), difiering 
from the rest of that family in the blunt and broad 
head, which has no produced snout; the smaller 
number of teeth, the greater part of ■u’hioh often fall 
out before the animal is far advanced in age; and 



1 Beluga. 

1 

i the want of a dors.al fin. The only species found 
in the northern parts of the world is B. arclica (for 
■U'liich name there are rmhappily many synonyms, 
as B. leucas, &c.), the Wliite Whale and WMte Fish 
of ■U'halers, often called by English ■writers the B., 
and the Bound-headed Cachalot. The form of the 
B. is remarkably characterised by the softness of all 
its curves, and adapts it for rapid and graceful move- 
ments ; its skin is usually of a clear ■white colour, 
and not very strong, so that it often fails to retain 
j a harpoon. The B. att.nns a length of more ■than 
thirteen feet. The female brings forth ■two young 
ones at a birth, and displays the greatest solicitude 
1 for them. The food 6f the B. consists of fish, in 
J pursuit of which it often ascends rivers to some 
1 distance. It is gregarious, and may be seen in 
1 herds of forty or fifty, which often gambol around 
boats ; it abo^unds in most parts of ■fee arctic seas, 
and sometimes, brtt not very frequently, ■\’isits the 
British _ shores. One ■was killed in the Firth of 
' Forth in 1815, and one in the Medway in 18IG. 
, The Greenlanders take the B. ■with harpoons or 
■with strong nets. Its flesh affords them a valuable 
j supply of food, and is eaten by most of the inhabit- 
ants of arctic coasts; it affords also a considerable 
quantity of the very finest oil, and the skin is 
made into leather. Some of the internal membranes 
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arc also tmploj-ed for various purposes. — Another 
species of B. is found in the southern hemisphere. 
It is called B. Kingii. 

BE’LUS. See Ba.vl. 

BELYEDE'BE (It.) was originally an erection 
on the top of a house, for the pmpose of looking 
out on the surrounding country', and enjoying the 
air, in which sense it "is still understood in Italy'. 
A part of the Vatican (q. v.) in Borne is known 
as the B., and gives name to the famous statue of 
Apollo. In France, and ■with us, the word has come 
to signify any land of summer-house or place of 
refreshment. 

BELYEDE'BE {Kcclila scoparia, Clienopodium 
scoparium, or Salsola scoparia), an annual plant 
of the natiual order CJienopodiacea: (q. v.), a native 
of the middle and south of Europe, and of great 
part of Asia, which has long been very familiar in 
British gardens as an ornamental annual, not upon 
accotmt of its flowers, which have no beauty, but 
of its close, pyramidal, rigid form, and numerous 
narrow leaves, which make it appear lilre a miniature 
cypress-tree. It is sometimes called Summer 
Cypeess. 

BELYI'SIA (also eaUed HAPOLEO'irA), a genus 
of exogenous plants, the type of the nat^ural order 
Belvisiacece, of which order only a very few species 
have yet been discovered, natives of the tropical 
parts of Africa. They are large shrubs, ■with smooth, 
simple, leathery leaves. The flowers grow in threes, 
sessile in fee axils of the leaves, and are beautiful 
and extremely curious. The calyx is a thick, 
leathery cup, di^rided into five ovate segments. The 
corolla consists of three distinct rings; fee outer 
one 6-lobed, and furnished ■with ribs, by means of 
■which it is strongly plaited, turning back over and 
hiding fee calyx when full blown fee second, a 
narrow membrane, divided into numerous regular 
segments like a fringe; the third, an erect cup- 
shaped membrane. The stamens are erect lilce 
another cup; fee ovary 6-celled, with two oimles in 
each cell; the style short, thick, and 6-angled,"w'ith 
a broad, flat, 5-angled stigma. The fruit is a soft 
berry, cro^wned ■with the caly'x^ with large kidney- 
shaped seeds. The wood is soft, and contains n^umer- 
ous dotted vessels. — 'The pulp of fee fruit of the 
best kno^wn species is mucOaginous and eatable, the 
rind very full of tannin; the fruit is as large as a 
pomegranate, and the seeds ly inch long. — The 
position of this remarkable order in the botanical 
system is not yet well determined. Bindley regards 
it as most pearly' allied to Ilhizophoracem (Mangroves, 
q. V.). It is supposed by some feat the two inner 
rings of the corolla should be regarded as sterile 
stamens, and the place of the order is thus fixed 
near Barringtoniacece (q. v.). 

BELZO'NI, GiovAMra Battista, the son of a poor 
barber, was bom at Padua in 1778, and was educated 
at Borne, for the priesthood, but soon displayed a 
preference for mechanical science, especially hy'drau- 
lics; and when fee French republican troops took 
possession of the pontifical city, he quitted his reli- 
gious studies altogether. About the y'ear 1800, he 
■visited Holland, and in 1803 came to England. For 
a time he gained a living by exhibiting feats of 
strength in the theatres. At Astley’s, he played the 
part of Hercules, but he also confeiued his mecha- 
nical studies, and even gave numerous hydraulic 
representations in fee most populous to^wns of the 
kingdom. After a sojomm of nine years in England, 
he went to Spain and Portugal, in his eapaoity of 
theatrical athlete. From the peninsula, he passed 
to Malta, and thence to Egypt in 1815, on fee 
invitation of Mehemet Ali, who ■wished him to 
construct a hydraidio machine. After succeeding in 
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tiiis undertaldng, lie ivas induced, liy tlie travellers 
Burcldiardt and Salt, to direct Ws attention to 
the e.xploration of Egyptian antiquities. He tmw 
himself Math ardour into his new vocation. He 
removed the colossal bust of the Bo-called ‘Young 
Memnon’ from the neighhourhood of Thches to 
Alexandria, and was the first who opened the temple 
of Ipsamhul. In the -v-aUey of ‘the royal graves 
—Biban - el - Moluk— near - Thebes, _ he discovered 
several important catacombs containing mu mmi es, 
and among others, opened, in 1817, the celebrated 
tomb of Psammetichiis, from which he removed the 
splendid sarcophagus, now, along with the ‘Young 
Memnon,’ and other results of B.’s labours, in the> 
British Museum. But B.’s greatest imdertakhig 
was his opening of the pyramid of Cephren. An 
attempt made on his life caused his departure 
from Ecjt)''! previously he made a journey 
along tlie coast of the Bed Sea, and another to 
the 'basis of Siwah, hoping there to find ruins of 
the temple of Jupiter- Ammon. In the course_ of 
his explorations, .he discovered the emerald mines 
of Zuhara and the ruins of Berenice, the ancient 
commercial entrepot hetiveen Europe and India. 
In September 1319, he returned to Europe,^ visited 
his native town, Padua, and enriched it with two 
Egyjitian statues of granite. He also published in 
London his. Narrative of the Operations and Recent 
Discoveries within the Pi/ramids, Temples, Tombs, 
and J^eavations in Egypt and Nubia; and of a 
Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea in search of the 
ancient Eerenice, and another to the Oasis of Jupiter- 
Ammon (1821, with an atlas of 44 coloured engrav- 
ings). In 1821, he opened in London an exhibition 
of^his Egyptian antiquities, but soon afterwards 
imdortook a journey to Timbuktu, in Central Africa. 
At Benin, he was attacked by dysentery, winch 
compelled him to return to Gato, where ho died, 
December 3, 1823. His original! draiyings of the 
royal tombs he had opened in Egypt wefo published 
by Ms widow (Loudon, 1829). 

BEM, JosErn, commander of the army in Tran- 
sylvania during the Hung.ari.an revolution, 1848 — 9, 
was bom at Tarnov, in Galicia, 1795. After a 
course of military adventure iu Poland, he went to 
Prance, where he resided for a considerable time, 
c.arning a livelihood by teaching mechanics and 
mnemonics. In 1848, after failing in an attempt to 
organise an insurrection in Vienna, ho joined the 
Hungarians, and was intrusted with the command of 
the army of Tr.ansylvauia, amoimting to 8000 — 10,000 
men. Ho at first experienced some checks from 
the Austrian army, but .afterwards defeated- them at 
Hermannstadt and the bridge of Pisldj and fin.ally 
succeeded, in Jlarch 1849, in driving both them 
.and their allies, the Pvussians, b.ack into Wallachia. 
H.aving thus made himself master of Tr.ans 3 ’lv.ania, 
ho proposed, by amnesties an-1 general mUd rule, to 
gain the adherence of the German and Sl.avoni.an 
population, especially in Wallachia; but his pro- 
po.sitions were not entertained by Kossuth and the 
Hungarian commissariat. After expelling the troops 
under Puohner from the Banat, B. returned into 
Transylvania, where the Kussians had defeated 
the Hung.arians. Here ho reorg.anised his forces, 
and did all that w.as possible in his circumstances 
to prevent the union of the Kussians with the 
Austrians, but his efforts were unsuccessful. After 
fading in an attempt to excite an insurrection in 
hloldavia, he was defeated in a battle near 
Scli.iszhurg, whore he was opposed to three times 
the number of his own troops. At Kossuth’s 
request, he now hastened into Hungivry, where he 
took part in the unfortunate battle near Temesvar. 
Ketreating into Transylvania, ho here defended him- 
self for some days against a .vastly superior force. 


and then made his escape into Turkey, where he 
embraced, from political motives, the profession of 
Islam, was raised to the dignity of a pasha, and 
obtained a command in the Turkish army. In 
February 1850, he was sent to Aleppo, where, after 
suppressing the sanguinary insiurection of the Arabs 
against the Christi.an population, he died of fever, 
December GO, 1850. B. was in private life char- 
acterised by tho benevolence of his disposition, and, 
as a military leader, was distinguished by courage, 
puesence of mind when in extreme danger, and 
remarlcable rapidity of movement. 

BEMBATOO'KA, Bay of, a s.afe and commodious 
bay on the north-west coast of Madagascar, in lat. 

1G° S., and long. 4G° E. Prime bullocks are sold 
here for less than 10s. each, and arc bought exten- 1 
sively by agents of the French government, who | 
have them driven to Fort Dauphin, on Anton^ Bay, i 
on the opposite side of the island, where they are , 
killed and ciued for the use of the French navy, and I 
for colonial consumption. Rice is also sold very ' 
ehe.ap at Bemb.atooka. M.ajunga, on the north side 
of tho bay, is an important town, Bembatooka 
being hut a village. 

BEMBB'CID-fE, a family of Hymenopterous 
insects of the division in which the females are fur- 
nished with stings. Along vvith Sphegidm (q. v.), 
and other ne.arly aUied famihes, they receive the 
popular name of Sand-wasps. They very much 
resemble bees or wasps in genor.al appearance. They , 
.are natives of the warmer parts of the world. Some j 
of them are romark.able for the odour of roses which ' 
they emit. The fem.ales make brarows in sandy ' 
b.anlcs, in each of which they deposit .an egg, .and 
along ■U’ith it the bodies of a few flies as food for the 
larva. The B. fly very rapidly,_and with .a loud 
buzzing noise. Besnhex rostrata is common in the 
south of Europe. 

BEMBO, Pietro, one of the most celebrated ' 
Italian scholars of tho 16th c., w.as born in Venice, | 
May 20, 1470 ; having studied at Padua and Ferr.ara, j 
he early devoted himself to polite literature. He j 
edited the Italian poems of Petr.aroh, printed by 
Aldus, in 1501, and tho Terzerime of Dante, 1502. | 
In 1506, he proceeded to the court of Urbino, where I 
he resided until 1512, when he went to Rome, | 
where he w.as made sccret.ary to Pope Leo X. j 
On the death of that pope, B. returned to Padua, , 
where he became a liber.al patron of litoratiuc .and | 
the arts, as well as a fertile arater himself. In 1529, | 
ho accepted the office of historiographer to tho | 
republic of Venice, and was also appomted keeper | 
of St Mark’s Library. In 1539, B., who had only j 
taken tho minor ecclesiastical orders, was unex- , 
pcctedly presented with a cardin.al’s h.at bj' Pope 
P.aul in., who afteru’.ards appointed him to the 
dioceses of'Gubbio and Berg.amo. He died Januaiy 
18, 1547. B. united in his character aU that is 
amiable. He w.as the restorer of good style in 
both Latin and Itali.an liter.atviro. His taste is E.aid 
to have been so fastidious with reg.ard to style, 
that ho subjected each of liis own uritings to forty 
revisions previous to publication. Some of his 
writings are marred by the liccntiousnes-, of the time. 
Among his worlcs may be mentioned the Rcnim 
Vencticanim Libri Xll. (Venice, 1651), of which 
ho published an Italian edition (V enice, 1552) : 
his Prose, di.alogues in which are given tho rules 
of tho Tuscan dialeet ; GU Asolani, a series of dis- 
putations on love, &c. ; Rime, a collection of sonnets 
and canzonets ; his Letters, Itali.an and Latin ; and 
the work, De Virgilii Oulice el Terentii Pahulis. His 
collected works were published at Venice, in 4 vols., 
1729. 

BE'MBRIDGE BEDS are a division of theHpper 
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Eocene strata, resting on tlie St Helen’s, and capped 
by tbe Hempstead series. They are principally 
developed in tJie Isle of Wight. Ed. Forbes, avlio 
carefully examined them tlicic, has an-angcd them 
in font snbdivisions ; 1. The upper marls and hami- 
nated gray clays, which form the basement bed of 
the ‘black band,’ the lowest member of the Hemp- 
stead series. They are distinguished by the abimd- 
anco of Ifdania iurrelissima. 2. Hnfossiliferous 
mottled clays, alternating with fossUiferous marls 
and clays, whose characteristic organisms are Cm- 
//diim mulahilc and Cyrena piddira. 3. The oj-ster- 
bed, consisting of gi'ccnish marl, and containing 
immense quantities of a species of oyster (Oslrca 
Vcclensis), accomp.anicd with Cerithia, Mytili, and 
other marine moUusca. 4. The Bembridgc lime- 
stone, generally a compact, palc-yeUow, or cream- 
coloured limestone, but sometimes vesicular and 
concretionary, and containing occasionally siliceous 
or cherty bands. This is interstratified with shales 
and friable marls. All the beds are fossiliferous, 
containing niuncrous hand and frcsh-w.ater shells. 
One bed is composed almost entirely of the remains 
of a little globular Paludina. Shells of Lymnea 
and Planorbis are abimdant, and arc accompanied 
avith the spii'all 3 ' striated nucules of two species of 
Olinra, water-plants which have been well prcsora’ed 
because of the largo quantitj' of lime which enters 
into their composition. In this division have been 
found the mammalian remains of the species of 
Palmthcrium (q. v.) and Anoplothcrium (q. v.) 
wliich charaotoriso the gjqiseous deposits of hlont- 
martre ; it is consequently considered the British 
equivalent of these Farisian beds. 

No marlced lino of distinction separates tliis series 
from the St Helen’s bods on which it rests. The 
contained organisms indicate that both had the 
same flnWo-marino origin. The maximmu thicluiess 
of the Bembridgc series is 115 feet. 

BEN, ABEN, AVEN, KBN, IBN, are .all forms, 
in the diflorent Semitic I.inguagcs, of tlie same avord, 
u'liich lueaiis ‘son,* and is useil as a prefix to name<. 
Ben, a Hebrew form, is familiar to us from its use in 
Bible names — e. g,, Bonhadad, the son or avorshipper 
of Hadad, or Adod, the chief idol of the Sj-naiis ; 
Benoni, sou of my pain ; Benjamin, sou of the right 
hand, &c. These examples sheav that not only 
litoral but metaphorical sonship is expressed by 
this jirefix. This form of constructing a name by 
composition avas common in the Semitic languages, 
on account of their lack of jiatronannics. The 
plunal, Beni, is found in the names of manj- Arab 
tribes— .as Beni Oni.ayyah, the sons of Om.ayj-ali, 
the family kuoavu in history as the Omniiades ; and 
sometimes in the names of places — as Beni-Hassan. 

BEN, BEIN, or BHEIN, a Gaelic aaord signify- 
ing ‘ mountain’ or ‘ mountain head.’ It is prefixed to 
the name of a gre.at many mountains in Scotland — .as 
Ben Neads, Ben hlaodhui, Ben Cntaehan, kc. The 
corresponding term in various parts of Europe is 
Pen, avhich is found in many of the names in Gorn- 
aa-all and Wales, in the Pennine Alps, and probably' 
.also in the avord Apennines and the Cea’cnncs of 
Fr.anoc, 

BEN, Oil or, a fluid fixed oil, obtained from 
the seeds of a tree found in India .and Ar.abia, 
and knoavn as tlie Houser.udisii Tree (Moringa 
pterygosperma). The seeds are called Ben Note, 
and arc roundish, aa'ith three membranous avings. 
The oil is used by avatchmakers, because it docs not 
readily freeze; also by perfumers, as the basis of 
v.'irioim scents : and otlicr oils are often adulterated 
avith it. See Horseradisr Tree. 

BENA'BES, a city on the left side of the Ganges, 
winch here a'.arics, according to the season, between 


50 and 92 feet in depth, and in avidth betaveen 600 
yards and a little more than half a mUe. It is in 
lat. 25” 17' N., and long. 83° 4' E., being 421 miles 
to the north-avest of C.alcutta, and 466 and 74 
respuctia'cly to the south-east of Dellii and Alla- 
habad. Without reckoning Secrole, avhich, at the 
distance of 2 or 3 miles to the westward, contains 
the official est.ablishmcnts, B. covers, as it aa-ere, an 
amphitheatre of 3 miles in front, and 1 mUe in 
depth, the immediate margin of the river, aa’hich 
is comparatia'cly stoop, being chiefly occupied by 
flights of steps, or glnats, as they are called, aa'here 
croavds of all classes spend the day in business, 
amusement, or dea'otion. This lia-ely scene, backed 
by the minarets of about 300 mosques, and the 
pinnacles of about 1000 pagodas, presents a tridy 
picturesque appe.ar.ance to spectators on the oppo- 
site shore of the Ganges. On closer inspection, 
hoaa-cver, the city, as a aa-hole, disappoints a adsitor. 
The streets, or rather .alley's, altogether impracti- 
c.able for aa'hecled-c.an-iages, barely afford a passage 
to indiaddual horsemen or single beasts of burden ; 
and these thoroughfares, besides being shut out 
from sun and air by buUdings of several stories, are 
said to be sh.arcd aa'ith the numerous passengers by 
sacred bulls that roam about at aa'Ul. The popula- 
tion in ISThav.as 173,352. 

In the traditions of the coimtry, B. is believed to 
have been coca'al avith cre.ation; and tolcnably' authen- 
tic history' does assign to it a I'oally high antiquity'. 

In its actual condition, howca'er, B. is a modern city. 
Both in extent and in embellishment, it owes Tniioh 
to the inlluenco of Mahratta ascendency, aa'hioh 
dates from the close of the 17th c. ; and it possesses, 
perhaps, not a single structure that reaches back 
to the close of the 16th. iVs the central seat of 
Hinduism, B., on high occasions, attracts inunense 
croavds of pilgrims— sometimes as many' ns 100,000; 
.and some years ago, dimog all eclipse of the moon, 
forty persons avero trampled to death in the streets. 
Naturally enough, the Bralimins of B. haa'o always 
been rcnnarkable for bigotry'. Noaa-, hoavoa'er, Br.ah- 
mmism appe.ars to bo on the decline ; and a result, 
avhich Mohammedan iicrsocution a'ainly tried to 
produce, avoiild seem to be gi-adually achieved, 
chiedy' through the introduction of European liter- 
.ature and science. On the Sanscrit College, insti- 
tuted in 1792, there avas at a later d.ate ingr.afted 
an English department, comprising poetry', history, 
mathematics, and politic.al economy'. It is attended 
by' numerous Hindus, and a few hlussulmnns 
and native Christi.ans. B., as Heber has observed, 
is very industrious .and we.althy', as avell as 
very holy'. Besides having extensive manufac- 
tures of its own in cotton, avool, and silk, its 
conmianding position on the grand lino of commu- 
nication — road, river, and r.ail alike — renders it the 
lirincipal emporium of the neighbouring regions. It 
is the great mart for the shawls of the north, the 
diamonds of the south, and the muslins of the east ; 
while it circulates the varied productions of Europe 
and America over Bimdclcimd, Gonickpore, Nejial, 
&c. For the general history of the city, see the 
following article on the district of the same name. 
The details of the mutiny of 1857 will be found 
imder the head of Secrole. At the same time, B. 
Iiroper added its share to the fcarfid interest of i 
the emergency through the proverbi.illy f.auatical j 
character of its inhaliitants, who, during the second 
siege of Bhurtpore, had gbt 30,000 sabres sharpened J 
m .anticipation of a second repulse of the British. 

BENA'RES, the district mentioned in the imme- 
diately preceding article. It is imder the lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-west Provinces, being 
bounded on the W. and N. by Jounpur; on the E. 
by Ghazeepore and Shahabad ; and on the S. and W. 
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by Mirzapore. It extends in H. lat. between 25° 7 
and 25° 32', and in E. long, between 82° 45' and 
83° 38’; and thus measuring about 30 miles_ by 
about 55, it embraces an area of 995 square miles. 
In 1871, tbe census gave a population of 793,699, or 
almost 800 to a square mile . the number of 
inhabited houses was 116,507. The district is 
traversed by the Ganges in a north-east direction 
for about 45 miles. Besides other rivers, such as 
the Kar.amnosa, the Goomtee, and the Biu-na, and 
several inferior streams, lakes and tanks are numer- 
ous, but small, the largest not exceeding a mile in 
circuit. The annual raiu-faU, though averaging less 
than in the lower parts of the' Ganges, is still con- 
siderable, always exceeding 30 inches, and amount- 
ing in 1823 to 89. Considering that the tract is 
barely beyond the tropics, and but little elevated 
.above the se.a, the r.ange of the thermometer is 
imusuaUj' great, being between 45° in January, and 
111° in'jM.ay. The mean temperature is skated at 
77°, pretty nearly the middle point between the two 
extremes. The soil, though here and there sterile, 
is in gener.al characterised by great fertUitj', more 
particularly to the left of the Ganges. In the 
growth of' opium, indigo, and sug.ar — more especially 
of the last — the district surpasses nearly every other 
portion of British India. In fact, the state of agri- 
ciUture is such as may bo expected from the density 
of the population. The rich fields, the thriving 
adllages, and the luxuriant groves, render the aspect 
of the country v'ery delightful; and perhaps the 
best proof of the presence of industry and cbdlisa- 
tion is the fact, that elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, 
lions, and tigers, wliioh were hunted in 1529, have 
entirely disappeared. After a Hindu domination, 
according to popiUar faith, of 2460 years, the district 
sank under the Mussulman yoke in 1193; and, in 
the first half of the 10 th c., it was 'annexed by 
Baber to the Mogul Empire. On' the ■dismember- 
ment of that dominion, it fell to the share of the 
E.awab of Oude, whose grandson, in 1775, ceded it 
to the East India Company, about ton ye.ars after 
that body had acquired the sovereignty of Bengal. 

BEHA'TEK, a small town of Boherai.a, on tbe 
right bank of the Iser, a few milos distant from 
Prague. It is worthy of note as being for a long 
time the residence of the celebrated astronomer 
Tj'cho Brahe. . 

BEHBECXJ'LA, one of the Hebrides or Western 
Isles of Scotland, between North and South Hist, 
20 miles west of Skye, and belonging to Inverness- 
shire, It is 8 miles long, and 8 broad, low and flat, 
and consists chiefly of bog, sand, and lake, resting 
on a substratum of gneiss rook, ■with a very broken 
coast-line. Pop. (1871) 1563, consisting of fishermen 
and small farmers, who fertilise the soil with the 
sea- weed whieh is cast ashore on the island. 

BENBOW, John, a brave English admiral, vras 
bom in Shropshire in 1650, Ho first distinguished 
himself as captain of a merchantman, in a bloody 
action with Sallee pirates. He attracted the notice 
of James IL, who gave him a commission in the 
na'vy. After the Bevolution, he obtained the com- 
mand of a large ship, and in the coiu'se of a few 
years was made rear-admiral. The high confidence 
reposed in him by King William is borne in memory 
by a very bad pun on ms name, said to h<ave been 
perpetrated by the taciturn monarch. Objecting 
to several names proposed 'for the 'command of an 
expedition, he said ; ‘ No ; these are all fresh-water 
'btaus, we need another kind of heav,: we must send 
Bmloio.’ The most memorable of this gallant 
sailor’s exploits was Iris last, where his stubborn 
v.alour contrasted nobly with the dastardly beW 
viour of his captains. Off St-Marth.a, in the West 


Indies, on the 19th August 1702, ho c.ame up 
with a superior Ereiich force under Admiral Du 
Casse. Pqr four days he kept up a numing-fight 
with the enemy, almost deserted by the rest of his 
squadron. On the morning of the 24th, his right leg 
was smashed by a chain-shot. His officers condoled 
with him. ‘ I had r.ather have lost them both,’ said 
the stirrdy admiral, ‘ th.an have seen this dishonoiu- 
brought upon the English nation. But, hark yo — if 
another shot should take me off, behave like men, 
and fight it out ! ’ As soon as liis wound was 
dressed, he was carried to the qu.arter-deok, and 
directed the fight while it lasted. The enemy sus- 
tained severe loss ; but the inf.amous cowardice 
of the other capt.ains, ■who actually refused to obey 
the admiral’s signals, made the contest hopeless, and 
B. s.ailed away to Jamaica. Ho died of his woimd 
on the 4th November. The recusant officers were 
tried by court-martial, and two c.apt.ains were shot. 
B.’s emplojnnent of explosive vessels at St M.alo, 
seems to have been an anticip.ation of Lord 
Dundonald’s method at Basque Eoads. 

BENCH, a haU or court where justice is admin- 
istered. In this sense, however-, it has in modern 
times received a more limited acceptation, signi- 
fying the dais or elevated p.art of a court-room or 
chamber where the judges sit to administer the 
laws. In English courts of justice, this seat is in 
form literally a bench or couch nirming along one 
end of the coui-t-room, the number of judges and 
their places on this bench being marked by sop.arate 
desks, one for each judge; but in Scotland and 
Ireland, the .arrangement is different, the judges in 
these countries sitting on chairs placed at a long 
and, as in Scotland, a semicircul.ar, table, which is in 
a raised position. Tire icr-m B. is also .applied, by 
way of distinction, to the judges themselves as a 
class; thus, we speak of the B. and bar. It has 
liltewise, popularly and conventionally, an eccle- 
siastical application, the bishops of the Church of 
England being, as Or body, sometimes designated by 
it ; hence the expression, ‘ B. of Bishops.’ See Bang. 

BENCH, Common, CorfRX of. This is a 
technical name sometimes given to the Corrrt of 
Common Ble.as. See Courts of Cojimon Law. 

BENCH, King’s, or Queen’s, the supremo 
corrrt of common law in the kingdom. See Courts 
OF Common Law. 

BENCH, Upfer, the name given to the Court 
of King’s Bench in the time of Cromwell. See 
preceding notice, and Courts of Common Law. 

BE’NCHERS. The governing bodies of the four- 
great Law Societies in England, or Inns of Court — • 
Lincoln’s Inn, Inner Temple, Middle Temple, and 
Gray’s Inn— are so called. They are generally 
Queen’s counsel or barristers of distinction ; and 
they anntraUy elect a president or treasurer, as he 
is c.allcd, who takes the chair at their corporate 
meetings, .and speaks and acts in their name. See 
Inns of Court. 

BENCH-WARRANT, is a w.arr.ant signed by a 
superior judge or two justices of the pence, during 
the assizes or sessions, to apprehend a defendant, 
against whom a bill of indictment has been found. 
See Warrant. 

BENCOO'LEN, capit.al of a Dutch residency on 
the west coast of Sumatra, lies in 102° 20' E. long., 
and 3° 48' S. lat Pop. 7000. The residency B. 
has an area of 9567 sq. miles. Rice, coffee, maize, 
sugar-cane, the cocoa-nut, and other fruits are 
grown. ,About 400,000 lbs. of pepper are produced 
annu.ally. B. -was founded by the English (1680), 
but was given to the Dutch by the London Treaty, 
11th M.arch 1824. 
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BEND, one o£ tlio liononraUc ordinaries, or more 
important figures in Heraldry. It is fonnecl by 
t'svo p.ar.allcl lines, ■n-hicli may bo 
eitlicr straight, or indented, engrailed, 
&o. (q. V.), draum from tlsc de-Nter to 
the sinister b.ase, and consequently 
passing atlnv.art the sbield. 'i'lio B. 
occupies a fifth p.art of the rliicld in 
breadth, if plain ; and a third part, 
if charged. The B. is supposed to 
represent a shoulder-belt, or scarf 
avorn over the shoulder. BTien hemlds spe.alc of 
the B. simply, the B. dexter is understood, the B. 
sinister being alTOys expressly mentioned. 

Bend Simsler is the bend dexter reversed, and 
passing from the left to the right side of the shield, 
as the dexter docs from the right to the left. See 
Bah and Bastaud Bau. 

Tliero are four diminutives of the Bend — adz., the 
Imdhi, the garter, tlie cost, and the ribbon. 


Bond. 




Bomllet. 


Garter. 




rdhbon. 


The tei-ms in lend, pci' lend, hrnd'i, &c., are of 
frequent ooourrenoo in Iicraldio worlis, and signify 
that the charge is placed, or the sliicld divided, 
diagonally in the direction of the bond. 

BEND is the name for one .among many hinds 
of knot by avhich ropes are fastened on shipboard. 
Seamen imply tins moaning when tlicy speak of 
• bending tile c.ablo,’ ‘ bending .a sail,’ the ‘ carrick- 
B.,’ the ‘fishermen’s B.,’ tlie ‘ shoet-B.,’ &c. 

BENDEMANN, EnUAnD.onc of the most distin- 
guished paintci-s of the Dussoldorf school, av.as born 
in Berlin in ISll. Although lie liad received a verj’ 
c.areful scientific education, he devoted himself to 
art, beoame a pupil of Schadow’s, nud soon proved 
th.at ho had not mistaken Ids vocation. As c.arly as 

1832, his groat picture of the Captive Jews was 
exhihited at Berlin, and at once acknowledged to 
be a master-piece. His next important aa'ork, in 

1833, represented Two Girls at a Fountain. It was 
followed, in 1837, by Jeremiah at the Ruins of 
Jerusalem, a a-ery largo picture, avliieh excited uni- 
vers.al enthusiasm in Baris, wlierc it was exhibited, 
and for avhich he obtained a prize-medal. In 1838, 
B. was summoned to Dresden as member of tho 
Ac.ademical Council, and professor of tho Ac.ademy 
of Art; and the execution of the larger frescoes 
in tho palace was intrusted to his skill An afiec- 
tion of the eyes, from which he suffered for several 
j'c.rrs, interrupted tho work, which is now, however, 
completed, .and embraces a wide r.angc of historical 
and mjthological subjects. B.’s artistic bias is 
characteristic of tho DUsseldorf school, his pictures 
being rather lyrical than dr.amatic. But ho is 
distinguished by a peculiar gi-aco and charm of 
his ouTi, arising from a most perfect symmetry in 
drawing and composition, an exquisite nalvetC in 
conception, .and a tender, harmonious, yet tnrthfnl 
colouring. His portrait of liis wife, .a daughter of 
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Schadow, is one of his best works. In 1859, he 
became Director of the Dusseldorf Academy. 

BENDER, a fortified town, with a citadel, in the 
province of Bessarabia, Russia. The town is situ- 
ated on the right banlc of the Dniester, 48 miles from 
its mouth, .and has paper-mills, tanneries, forges, 
and s.altpetro-works. Bop. (1SC7) 24,443, including 
many Armenians, T.atars, Moldavians, and Jews. 

In 1770, the Russians captured tho place, and put 
tho garrison and inliabitants, then amounting to 
about 30,000, to the swprd. It was restored to the 
Turlvs in 1774, and again stormed by the Russians 
in 1809. The peace of Jassy g.avo it back to tho 
'Turks, from whom it avas again taken by the 
Russians in 1811, wlio were confirmed in the pos- 
session of it bj' the treaty of Bucharest in the 
following year. — Charles XII. of Sweden lived for 
some time, 1709 — 1712, at Vamitza, a inll.age near 
Bonder. 

BE'NDIGO, one of the most productive gold- 
fields in the colony of Victoria, having, in 1857, 
yielded, according to tlie official returns, 525,018 
ounces. It is about 25 miles to the north of hlount 
.iVlex.andor, which, again, is about 70 miles inland 1 
from hlcllioiimc. j 

BE'Nli, a town of about GOOO inhabitants, in tho i 
promneo of Mondovi, Piedmont, IS miles north-east l 
of Coni. It occupies the site of the ancient Augusta 
Bogiennortim, destroyed by Alaric. hl.any interest- ! 
iiig vestiges are foimd in the neighbourhood ; and | 
tho ruins of an aqueduct, baths, and amphithc.atre 
are stUl adsiblc. i 

BENEDEK, Ltowig von, an Austrian general, 1 
bom in 1804 at Odenburg, in Hmigary, whore his 
father w.as a physician of repute. He received his ; 
milit.ary education at the Noiistiidt Academy, and at ] 
its close entered the .army as ensign in 1822. _ In | 
18-13, ho was promoted to tho rank of senior lieu- l 
tenant, and on tlie occasion of the insurrection | 
in Galicia in 1S4G, had several opportimitics of i 
distinguishing himself. In August 1847, as com- l 
mandant of Count Gyiilai’s infantry-regiment, lie I 
moved to Italy, where a .still more brilliant career ' 
.awaited him. On the occasion of the rotro.at from | 
Milan, and cspeci.ally after Curt.alone, where he had | 
led on the ass.aidt with great sldll and gaUantrj', j 
his name was mentioned in the .army rexiorts by I 
Marshal Radotsky in the highest terms ; and, j 
consequently, he received the cross of tho Order of I 
Maria Theresa. He afterwards distinguished him- 
self at the talcing of IMortara, and in the battle of 
Nov.ara. In April 1849 ho was made m.ajor-general 
and brigadier of the first body of reserve of the 
army of the Danube. Ho commanded the avant- 
garde at R,aab and Oszony, and received a slight 
woimd in tho affair at Uj-Szegedin; which did not, 
however, prevent him from t.alcing a most actiye 

р. art in the subsequent eng.agements of Szomy and 
Ozs Ivany, where ho was wounded in tho foot. At 
the close of the Himgarian camp.aign, he w.as ordered 
again, high in command, to Italy. In tho It.alian 

с. Wpaign of 1859, B. comm.anded tho eighth corps of 
the Austrians. At Solferino, B. drove back the 
Piedmontese with great slaughter, and was tho last 
to leave the field. He was governor of Hungary in 
ISGO, and soon afterwards got the command of the 
Austrian army in that country. He commanded 
the Austrians in the war with Prussia in 18GG, 
but shortly after the defeat of Sadowa, ho was 
superseded. 

BENEDI'CITE, a hymn or song of tho tlirce 
children in tho fiery furnace, simg in the Ghristiau 
Church as early as the time of St Chrysostom, and 
used in the Anglican Church in the moming-serrices 
when the Te Deiim is not sung. 


BEiTEDICT. 


BBXEDICT, Saikt, tlie fountler of monacliism 
in tlio west, was liom of a rioli and respected family 
at Nursia, in Umbria, Italy, 480 A.D. _ At an early 
age B. was sent to the schools of literature and 
jurisprudence at Borne, but soon grew dissatisfied 
^nth the sterile character of the instruction dis- 
pensed. The world was full of distractions, impuri- 
ties, and ignorance ; and it was difficult to resist by 
the ordinary safeguards of virtue, the colossal evils by 
which men were environed ; only, therefore, in the 
devotions of religion, in the holy silence of solitary 
meditation, did B.' see a safe refuge from the sins of 
the time, and the possibility of realising a spiritual 
strength which would enable him to stem the tide 
of corruption that was setting in. He resolved to 
leave the city, and betake himself to some deep 
solitude in which the murmiu- of the world would be 
inaudible, and alone in the rocky wilderness wrestle 
with his own nature, until he had conquered it 
and laid it a sacrifice on the altar of God. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, wlen ho had only reached, 
according to some, the age of 14, he departed from 
Borne, accompanied for the first 24 mOes by the' 
nurse whom his parents had sent with him as an 
attendant to the city. B. then left her, and retired 
to a deserted country lying on a lake, hence called 
SuWacum (now Subiaco). Here, in a cavern (which 
afterwards received the name of the Holy .Grotto), 
he dwelt for three years, imtil his fame spread 
over the country, and multitudes came to see 
him. He was now appointed abbot of a neigh- 
bouring monastery; but soon left it, as the 
morals of the half-wild monks were not severe 
enough for his taste. This, however, only excited a 
livelier interest in his character, and as he lived in 
a period when the migration and interfusion of 
races and nations were being rapidly carried on, 
he could not fail to draw crowds of wanderers 
about him. Wealthy Eomans a’so placed their sons 
under his care, anxious that they should be trained 
for a spiritual life. B. was thus enabled to foimd 
twelve cloisters, over each of which he placed a 
superior. The savage OotJis even were attracted 
to him, and employed in the useful and civilising 
practice of agnoulture, gardening, &c. _ He now 
sought another retreat, and, along with a few 
followers, founded a monastery on Monte Cassino, 
near Naples, afterwards one of the richest and 
most famous in Italy. Here he extirpated the 
lingering relics of paganism, and had his cele- 
brated interview with Totila, lung of the Goths, to 
whom he spoke franldy and sharply on his errors. 
In 515, he is said to have composed his Regula 
Monacfiorum, in which he aimed, among other 
tilings, at repressing the irregular and hcentious life 
of the wandering monks, by introducing stricter 
discipline and order. It eventually became the 
common rule of all western monachism. The 
monasteries which B. founded were simply religious 
colleges, intended to develop a high spiritual char- 
acter, which might beneficially influence the world. 
To the abbot was given supreme power, and ho was 
told to acquit himself in all his relations with the 
rrisdom of God, and of his Master. The discipline 
recommended by St B. is, nevertheless, milder than 
that of oriental monachism with regard to food,- 
clothing, &c.; but enjoins continual residence m the 
monastery, and, in addition to the usual religious 
exercises, directs that the monks shall employ them- 
selves in manual labours, imparting instruction to 
youth, copying manuscripts for the hbra^, &c. By 
this last injunction, St B., though this was not 
directly intended, 'preserved many of the literary 
remains of antiquity ; for the injimction, which he 
gave only with regard to religious boolrs, was ex- 
tended afterwards to many secular productions. It is 


remarkable that the founder of the most learned of 
all the monastic orders was himself so little of a 
scholar, that St Gregory the Great described him 
as being ‘scienter nescieits, el sapienter indoctns ’ — 
learnedly ignorant, and wisely unlearned. St B. 
died March 21, 543. 

BENEDICT is the name of fourteen popes. Of 
these only the following are historically important 
enough to deserve special mention. — Bexedict 
Vin., son of Count Gregory of Tuscoli, was elected 
in 1012 ; but was driven from Borne by the anti- 
pope Gregory. In 1014, he was restored to the 
papal chair by the Emperor Henry II., and after- 
wards defeated the Saracens, and took from them, 
with the help of the Pisans and Genoese, the island 
of Sardinia; and also various places in Apulia from 
the Greeks, by the help of Henry. He distinguished 
himself as a reformer of the clergy, and interdicted, 
at the synod of Pavia, both clerical marriage and 
concubinage. He died in 1024. — Benedict IX., a 
nephew of the preceding, was elected pope at the 
age of 18, in 1033 ; but in 1038, the Bomans rose in 
indignation, and banished him on account of his 
almost unexampled licentiousness. He was rein- 
stalled by Conrad II. ; again [formally deposed by 
the Consul Ptolemreus, who set up Sylvester III. in 
his place ; and after three months, was once more 
installed as pope by means of bribery. By a new 
simohiacal compact, John Gratianus was declared 
pope under the name of Gregory VI. The Em- 
peror Henry IH., to remove such gross scandals 
from the church, deposed all the three popes — B., 
Sylvester, and Gregory, and caused Suidger, 
bishop of Bamberg, to be elected as Clement II. ; 
but on his death, in 1047, the deposed B. IX. again 
corruptly regained the papal see, and held it eight 
months, until 1049, when he was displaced, first by 
Damasus II., and afterwards by Leo IX. He died in 
the convent of Grotta Perrata in 1050. — ^Benedict 
XUI., 1724 — 1730, was a learned and well-disposed 
man, of simple habits and pure morals, though 
rather strict in his notions of the papal prerogative. 
He unfortunately yielded himself to the guidance of 
Cardinal Coscia, a greedy, unscrupulous personage, 
who greatly abused the confidence reposed in him. 
B. always exhibited great moderation in politics, 
and an honourable love of peace, and was instru- 
mental|in bringing about the Seville treaty of 1729. 
During this pontificate, a remarkably large number 
of saints, chiefly from the monastic orders, were 
added to the calendar. — Benedict XIV. (Prospeho 
Lambertini), the most worthy to be remembered of 
all the pontiffs so named, was born at Bologna in 
1675. Before his elevation, he had distinguished 
himself by extensive learning, and by ability in the 
sev-eral offices of Promotor Pidei, bishop of Ancona 
(1727), cardinal (1728), and archbishop of Bologna 
(1732). Succeeding Clement XII., he began his 
pontificate, in 1740, with several wise and concilia- 
tory measures ; founded chairs of physic, chemistry, 
and mathematics in Borne ; revived the academy of 
Bologna, and instituted others ; dug out the obelisk 
in the Campus Martins, constructed fountains, 
rebuilt churches ; caused the best English and 
French books to be translated into Italian ; and in 
many other ways encouraged literature and science. 
His piety -(was sincere, enlightened, and tolerant, 
and his doctrines were well exemplified in his 
practice. He was extremely anxious that the 
morals of the clergy should be untainted ; and, to 
that effect, established a board of examiners for all 
candidates to vacant sees. In proof of his tolera- 
tion, he shewed the frankest kindness to all 
strangers visiting his capital, whatever the nature 
of their religious opinions. The only accusation 
brought against him by his Boman subjects was. 




‘ that he wrote and studied too much, hut ruled too 
little,’ or left affairs of business too much in the 
hands of the Cardinal Valentine. After a painful ill- 
ness, B. XIV. died hlay 3, 175S. — His most import- 
ant works are that On the Diocesan Siinod ; On the 
Sacrifice of the Ihass ; and On (he Beatification and 
Canonisation of Saints. A complete edition of his 
writings was published under the care of the Jesuit 
de Azevedo (12 vols., Home, 17-17 — 1751)i and in IG 
vols., Venice, 1777. 

BENEDI'CTIXES, the gcner.al name of .all the 
monks following the rule of St Benedict. The first 
Benedictine monastery was that founded .at Monte 
Cassino, hi the kingdom of X.aples, about 529, by .St 
Benedict himself. The order increased so rapidly, 
after the Cth c., that the B. must be regarded .as tlie 
main agents in the siiroad of Christianity, ciialisa- 
tion, and learning in the west. They are said .at 
one time to have had as many as 37,000 monasteries, 
.and counted among their branches the great order 
of Clugnj’, foimdcd about 910 ; the stUl gie.atcr order 
of the Cistercians, founded in the following cen- 
tuiy; the congregations of Monte C.assino in 1-108, 
of St Vanne in 1000, and of St M.aur on the Loire, 
in 1C27. To this last congregation all the Benedic- 
tine houses in Fr.anco were afiihated. It had after- 
wards its chief scat .at St JIaur, near Vincennes, and 
more l.ately at St CTcnnaiu-des-l’res, near Paris. Its 
fine conventual buildings at St Maur on the Loire, 
wore destroyed diuring the revolutioiiarj' troubles. 
UTumbering among its monks such scholars as 
Jl.abillon, Montf.auoon, Sainte-Marthc, D’Achery, 
M.artene, Dui-and, Ilivet, Clcmeneet, C.arpentier, 
Toustain, Constant, and Tassin, it h.as rendered ser- 
vices to literature which it would he difficult to over- 
estimate. Besides admirable cebtions of many of 
the fathers, the world of letters owes to the B. of .St 
Maur, the Art de Verifar ten Dates (1783 — 1787, in 3 
vols. fob) ; a much cid.argcd edition of Ducange’s 
Glossarium Midice it Infima: Latinilatis (1733— 
1730, in 0 vols. fob), with .a Supplement (1700, in -1 
vols. fob); the De Be Diplomaliea (ICSl .and 1709, 
fob) ; the Mouveau Traitc de Diiitomatiqiie (1750— 
170J5, in 0 vols. 4to); L’Anliquiti Dxpliqnec (1719 — 
1724, in 15 vols. fob) ; the Monuments de la Monaredtie 
Fran^aise (1729 — 1733, in 5 vols. fob) ; the Acta 
Sanctorum S. Bcnedkti (IGSS — 1702, in 9 vols. fob); 
the Annalcs Ordinis S. Bcnedkti (1713—1739, in 0 
vols. fob) ; a now and much improved edition of the 
Gallia Christiana (1715 — 1850, in 14 vols. fob) ; the 
Vetcrum Scriptonim Spicilcgium (1053 — 1077, in 13 
vols. 4to); the De Antiquis Monadcorum Bitibus 
(1090, in 2 vols. 4to) ; the De Antiquis Fcclcsia; 
Bitibus (1700 — 1702, in 3vols. 4to); the Thesaurus 
Movus Anecdotorum (1717, in 5 vols. fob) ; the 
Vetcrum Scriptonim cl Monumentorum Ainplissima 
Collectio (1724 — 1733, in 9 vols. fob) ; the Histoirc 
Littcrairc de la France (1733 — 1749, in 9 vols. 4to). 
The B. avere suppressed in Fr.anco, along with the 
other monastic orders, .at the Revolution in 1792; 
and their splendid convcntu.al buildings at St Maur 
on the Loire were destroyed. They have lately been 
revived ; and the B. of Solesmes, established in 1837, 
have resumed, under the direction of Dora Guer.anger, 
Dom (now Cardinal) Pitra, and others, some of the 
avorks aa'hich the B. of St Maur left unfinished, .and 
entered on literary enterprises of their oaaTi, such 
as the Si>icilcqium Solesmensc, in 10 a’ols. 4to, of 
avhich four have already appc.ared. The chief B. 
houses in Germany avere those of Pi-lim, Eatisbon, 
Fuld.a, Ellw.ang, and Saltzburg; in Spain, they had 
Valladolid, Burgos, and Montserr.at ; in Italy, 
Monte Cassino, Rome, Padua, and Capua. In 
England, most of the richest abbeys and all the 
cathedral jiriories (excepting Carlisle) belonged to 
this order. In Scotland the B. had the monasteries 


of Dunfermline, Coldingham, Kelso, Arbroath, 
Paislc 3 ', Slclrose, Ncwbottle, Dundrennan, and 
others. In German}', several Benedictine monks 
distinguished themselves as promoters of educ.ation 
in the 10th c. ; while in the latter h.alf of the 
11th c., the B. Lanfranc .and Anselm, .archbishops 
of C.antcrbury, laid the found.ation of medieval 
schobasticism. In Ital}', also, the B. gained dis- 
tinction as literati, jurists, and physicians; but 
almost cveryavhero corruption of manners appc.ars 
to have accomp.anied increasing we.alth, until gradu- 
.ally it became the practice to receive, almost 
exclusively, the sons of noble and wc.althy jiersons 
as noidces among the ‘Black Monks.’ tJeveral 
of the popes attempted a reformation of the order, 
and .at the general Council of Constance, 1410, 
.a pl.an of reform was laid down, but failed in 
being c.arried into practice. In the 15th c., the B. 
had 15,107 monasteries, of which only 5000 were 
left after the Reformation, .and now not more 
than about 800 can be counted. As early as 1354, 
this order could boast of h-aving numbered .among 
its followers 24 popes, 200 c.ordinals, 7000 arch- 
bishops, 15,000 bishoiis, 15G0 canonised sauits, 
and 5000 holy persons judged worthy of canonisa- 
tion, and 37,000 monasteries, besides 20 emperors, 
10 empresses, 47 Icings, .above 50 queens, 20 sons of 
emperors, 48 sons of kings, 100 pi-incesses, and an 
immense number of the nobility. 'Banner (Motit. 
j>fonasl.) enumerates 113 abbeys .and other institu- 
tions of B. in England, and 73 houses of Bene- 
dictine mms. From their di-oss — a long black 
gown, with a cowl or hood of the same, and a 
scapular}- — the B. were commonly styled ‘Black 
Monks.’ 'The institution of convents for nuns of 
this order c.aimot bo traecd back beyond the 7th c. 

The ndc of St Benedict was less severe than th.at 
which the eastern ascetics followed. Besides implicit 
obedience to their superior, the B. wore to shun 
laughter, to hold no private property, to live sp.aroly, 
to exercise hospitality, .and, above all, to be industri- 
ous. Compared with the ascetic orders, the B., both 
in dress and manners, may be styled the gentlemanly 
order of monks ; and whatever may bo said of their 
religion, they dcservo a high tribute of rcs))eot for 
their artistic diligence and literaiy' imdcrtakings. 
Spe.aking of the gi-eat productions of the B. .above 
noticed, .Sir AValtcr Scott characterises them as 
‘works of gcucr.al and permanent adv.antagc to 
the world at large ; shewing that the revenues 
of the B. were not alw.ays spent in self-indul- 
gence, and that tho members of th.at order did 
not uniformly slumber in sloth and indolence.’ 
Among the chief works on tho history of the 
B., are the Annalcs Ordinis S. Bcnedkti, and the 
Acta Sanctonim S. Bcnedkti, already referred to; 
Rc}-ncr’s Apostolatus Benalictinonim in Anglia 
(Douai, 1G2G, fol.) ; tho Bullarium Cassinense 
(Venice, 1G50, 2 vols. fol.) ; Tassm’s Histoirc de 
la Congrigation de Saint Maur (Paris, 1770) ; 
Chronica de la Order de San Benito (S.alamanca, 
1C09— 1615, 7 vols. foL) ; Eegula S._ Bcnedkti cl 
ConstiCuliones Congregationis S. Mauri (Paris, 1770, 
8vo) ; Montalembort’s Moines de VOceident. 

BENEDI'CTIOK (from the Lat. benediccrc, to 
speak well), signifies a solemn invoc.ation of the 
Divine blessing upon men or tilings. The ceremony 
in its simplest form may bo considered almost coov.al 
with the earliest expressions of relirious feeling. AVe 
know from Holy AFrit th.at the Jewish patriarchs 
before they died invoked tho blessing of God upon 
their children, and at a later period the priests were 
commanded to implore the Diidne blessing upon tho 
people. Christ sanctioned tho custom, which was 
consequently c.arried fonv.ard into the primitive 
church, where it gradually developed itself in 




BENEDICTUS— BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 


difFeront forms. In the eastern as ■well _as the 
western church, it is considered an essential pre- 
liminary to almost all important acts,^ One of the 
most superh spectacles that a stranger at Rome can 
•witness, occurs on Easter Sunday, when the pope, 

' attended by his cardinals, pronounces after mass a 
solemn B, %irM et orbi (on the city and the world). 
The B., however, is hot confined to a form of prayer, 
hut is accompanied with sprinlrhng of holy-water, 
use of incense, making the sign of the cross, &c. 
The chief cases in which a B. is bestowed are— the 
coronation of kings and queens, the confirmation of 
all church dignitaries, and the consecration of church 
vessels, heUs^ and sacred robes; the nuptial cere- 
mony, the absolution, and the last sacrament. The 
most solemn form of B. in the Roman Church is 
that ‘with the Most Holy Sacrament,’ . which is 
administered by the bishop or priest -unth the mons- 
trance or ostensory containing the consecrated 
elements. Besides these, lands, houses, cattle, 
&c., often receive a B. from the priest. In the 
En'rlish church-service, there are two benedic- 
tions; in the Scotch, only one. In the Greek 
Chiu-oh, when the B. is being pronounced, the priest 
disposes his fingers in such a manner as to con- 
vey symbolicaUy to those of the faithful who are 
close enough to observe the arrangement, the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the twofold nature of 
Christ. 


BENEDI'CTtrS, the so-called ‘canticle of 
Zachary’ (Luke i. GS— 79), which forms part of the 
office of lauds in the Roman breviarj'. It has been 
set to music by all the most eminent composers. 

BE'NEPICE, or BENEFI'CIUM (Lat. ‘ a good 
deed,’ also ‘a favour,’ and hence ‘a granV or ‘a 
provision’ generally, and now more especially, a 
pre^dsion made for an ecclesiastical person), was a 
term formerly applied to feudal estates, but is now 
used to denote certain kinds of church preferment, 
such as rectories, adoarages, and other parochial 
cures, as ^stinguished from bishoprics, deaneries, 
and other ecclesiastical dignities or offices. In tliis 
sense a distinction is accordingly taken by the 1 
and 2 Viet. c. lOG, s. 124, between benefices and 
cathedral preferments; by the former being meant 
all parochial or district churches, and endowed 
chapels and chapelries; by the latter, .all deaneries, 
archdeaconries, and canonries, and generally all 
dignities and offices in any cathedral or coUegiate 
church, below the rank of a bishop. See note in 
3 Stephen’s Com., p. 27. By the 5 .and 6 Viet. c. 
27, s. 15, which is an act to enable incumbents to 
devise lands on farming leases, it is enacted th.at 
the word B. shah be construed to comprehend all 
such parocliial preferment as we have above de- 
scribed, ‘ the inemnbent of which, in right thereof, 
shall be a corporation sole ’ (q^v.) ; and by an act 
passed in the same session, chapter lOS, being an act 
for enabling ecclesiastical coiporations to grant long 
leases, it is, by section 31, declared that B. shall 
mean every rectory, with or without cure oj soulsj 
■vicarage, &o., the incumbent or holder of wliich shall 
be a corporation sole. But by a later act, the 13 
and 14 Viet. c. 98, which is an act to extend a former 
act, the 1 and 2 Viet. c. lOG, .against pluralities, the 
term B. is, by section 3, explained to mean B. with 
the cure of souls and no other, anytliing in any 
other act to the contrary notivithstanding. Bene- 
fices are also exempt or peculiar, by which is meant 
that they are not to be under the ordinary contool 
and administr.ation of the bishop ; but, by section 
108 of the 1 and 2 Viet, o, 106, above mentioned, it 
is proodded that such exempt or peculiar benefices 
shall nevertheless, and so far as relates to pluralities 
and residence, be subject to the archbishop or 


bishop within -whose province or diocese they are 
locaUy situated. 

There are, in general, four requisites to the enjoy- 
ment of a benefice. 1^, Holy orders, or ordination 
at the luands of a bishop of the established church 
or other canonical bishop (a Roman C.atholio priest 
may hold a benefice in the Chiuch of England on 
abjuring the tenets of his church, but he is not 
ordained agahi) ; 2d, Presentation, or the formal 
gift or grant of the B. by the lay or ecolesiastic.al 
patron; 3d, Institution at the hands of the bishop, 
by which the cure of souls is committed to the 
clergyman ; and 4th, Induction, which is performed 
by a mand.ate from the bishop to the archdeacon to 
give the clergyman possession of the temporalities. 
VTiere the bishop is himself also p.atron, the pre- 
sentation and institution are one and the same 
act, and called the collation to the benefice. In 
Scotland, the law on this subject is regulated by 
the G and 7 Viet. c. 61, passed in 1843, and com- 
monly called Lord Aberdeen’s Act, See Estate, 
Living, Pamsh, Pluralism. 

BENEFI'CIARY is a legal tei-m sometimes 
applied to the holder of a benefice. It may also denote 
a person who is in the enjoyment of any interest or 
estate held in trust by others, in -which latter sense 
it is strictly and technically used in the law of Scot- 
land, ah hatang right or interest in trust-funds and 
estate being in that system caUed beneficiaries. (&e 
technical term in the laiv of England corresponding 
to this latter me.aning of the word is cestui que trust 
(q.r.). Patent rights and copyrights are denomi- 
nated B. privileges. See Trust. 

BE’NEFIT SOCI'ETIES, associations for mutual 
benefit chiefly .among the labouring cl.asses, and 
of which there .are now great numbers ; being better 
Imown imder the name of Friendly Societies, we 
refer for an account of them to that head. Mean- 
while, we confine attention to that peculiar species 
of associations called Benefit Building Societies, 
which are much better described as Building , 
Societies only. These are societies established for 
the purpose of raising, by periodical subscriptions, 
a fund to assist members in obtaining heritable 
property, freehold or otherwise. They avere for- 
merly regulated by an act passed in 1836, the 6 and 
7 AVilli.am IV., and continued under its provisions 
till November 1874, when a new act, which re- 
1 ceived the royal assent in July of that year, came 
into operation. All societies established thereafter 
must be governed by this later act, and those which 
. -were in existence at the time of its enactment may 
. adopt it, but it is not compulsory upon them to do 
so. The act of 1836 declares that it shall be lawful 
to establish such societies, for the purpose of 
, enabling 'the members to erect and purchase dwell- 
i ing-honses, or acquire other real or leasehold estate, 

; but which shall be mortgaged to the society until 
r the amount or value of the shares drawn on shall be 
L fully repaid with interest and all other appropriate 
, payments. A share is not to exceed in value ^^150, 
i and the corresponding monthly subscription is not 
t to be more than twenty shillings. A. majority of 
: the members may make rules and regulations for 
>. the government and guidance of the society, such 
I rules not being repugnant to the provisions of the 
r act, nor to the general laws of the realm ; and for 
. offences against these rules and regulations, fines, 
fc penalties, and forfeitures may be inflicted. No 
1 member shall be allowed to receive any interest or 
1 dividend on his share until the same has been 
t re.alised, except on the withdraw’al of puch member 
3 according to the rules of the society, 
s The new act considerably enlarges the scope and 
r powers of B. S. Section 13 declares that any 
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miinber of porsous may establish a society, either 
terminating or permanent, for the jmrpo^e of rai'^ing, 
by the subscriptions of the mcmliers, a 't ich or 
fniul for making ailvanccs to memlurs ont of the 
fumls of the societj-, upon security of iieehoKl, 
copyhold, or leasehold estate, by way of mortgage ; 
.and auj’ society under the aei. shall, so far .as is 
necessary for the said purpose, have power to hold 
Land, with the light of foreelosuio, and m.ay from 
time to time raise funds by the issue of shares of 
one or more denominations, either ]iaid up ill full or 
to bo paid by periodical or otln r .Mibscriptions, .and 
■with or without .accumulating interest, and m.ay 
.repay such fumls avhen no longer required for the 
jmrjioses of the society. It will bo seen that the 
restrictions of .t'l.'O and twenty shilling.3 h.avc dis- 
.a]ipcarcd, the contributions and ultimate v.aliic of a 
member’s interest being at hi.s own discretion. The 
liability of members, in respect of slmrcs upon 
ai'hich an advance has been made, i.s limited to the 
amount actually paid or in arrear thereon; and in 
rcsjiect of 6haro.s upon which advances have been 
made, is limited to the amount payable under .any 
mortgage or other security, or under the rules. 
Societies are empowered to reeeivo deposits or 
loans, from member.s or other persons, corporate 
bodies, joiiit-stocl: compaim . or terminating build- 
ing .socictie.s, provided, in the ca--' of permanent 
societies, that tlie total aiiieiint owingatonc tune 
shall not c.vceed two-thirds of the aiiioiiiit for the 
time being secured to a society b_\ mortgages from 
its member.s ; ati'l in the ei'c of tenmnaling boeieti. s, 
shall not cwc.d two-thirils .as ai’or. sanl, or a sum 
not exceedin g tw elve inonths' .sub < riptions on the 
shares for the tune being in ("rce. Societies ist.alo 
li'hed under or adopting the ait of Io7’f arc bodiei 
corporate, having perpetual ‘■ueee. -ion and a common 
.'■eal, thus disjien-'ing with the cumbrous and inciu- 
Veiiient .sy.stein of trustee- hp. 'I'ln-.r rides mii't 
Fliccify the .>.'ocicty’.'. name and place of mc-iting; 
mode of raising liiiuls, with tlo-ir purpo-es .and 
mode of investment; terms of withdraw.al and 
I repayment; manner of alteration of rulei; the 
' appointment, remuneration, and nniov.al of oHiecr.s; 
]trovisions as to general ami q-.iial meetings, and 
the fottleinent of disputes, lust'-ly of .se.al, mortga-gc 
deeds, and ftcurities, powers of direi tors ami other 
ollieers, fines, and mode of limsohition. Societies 
m.ay unite with other.', or one rociely may tninsfer 
its engagements to another. They may j urelm^e, 
build, iiire, or t.ike on lease any bmlding for con 
ducting tin ir bu-iin s=. Minors may be no mbers, but 
I cannot vote or hold oliieo during inuiige. .\ccounts 
arc to be fiirm-lud to members .ind loan depositors 
annually. The societies are e\. nipt from stainp- 
diities of es'ery kind, e\eL[it tho.e upon mortgages; 
while those which continue under the .act ol l.'j.'lli 
retain their pre.seiit evemiition from btainp-diity 
upon mortgages .al.so U]i to .t.'itlll. It is not probable 
that this dill’erencc will be ]»ermitted to continue 
long ; and even now the slight gain is more than 
counterbalanced by the privileges of incorporation. 
kc. conceded by the act of lb7-l. lleeiipts emlorseil 
' upon mortgages are suilicient diseli.arge.s without 
reconveyance. 

Two great divisions of building socictie.s exist, the 
tciiiiin.ating and the permanent, but the latter .are 
raiiidly suiierseding the former. In the best-con- 
ducted societies, hubscriiitions .arc received at any 
time aud to any amount, at the option of the 
member. The m.ajority of membera pay from ton 
to twenty shillings per month, and others pay 
smaller or much larger sums as convenient. Very 
large sums are received in some societies. Two 
societies in Bradford, Yorkshire, alone reeeivo 
.£900,000 per annum, and have 20,000 contributing 
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member", tltlier Large towns in the provinces arc 
not far behind, and in London the societies are 
iiuin' rolls, and in the main prosperous. T’he Royal 
C.mnii-.siiiuer.s on Friendly Societies, reporting on 
thb. branch of their subject in 1S72, s.ay that they 
arc below the mark in assuming that building 
poeii lies form a group of bodies with a subscribed 
capital of over £9,000,000, a loan or deposit c.apit.al 
of over £0,000,000, over .£17,000,000 tot.al assets, 
having over £10,000,000 adv.ancccl on mortg.age, .and 
an income of over £11,000,000. 

The theory of these institutions is verj' simple. 
Jfimcy is collected in comparatively small sums from 
large numhers of people, and lent to others who 
borrow upon real .security, cither to build or trade, 
or for any other pur[ioso. There was a time -when 
members were oiilj' permitted to subscribe fixed sums 
at slatid time-", and every departure from rule avas 
visited by heavy fines. Now, in the bcst-conductcd 
societies .at least, every facility is given for varying 
]iowcr3 of investment to find .a jilacc for c.apit.al, 
little or much ; and cntr.anco and withdraw.al arc 
equally easy. In mo.st cases, the rcfcayracnts arc 
upon a scale calculated to pay off both principal aud 
intcrc.st in a certain number of yc.ar.s, usually about 
fourteen, but advances on private mortgage or rcp.ay- 
ablc at the borrower’s convcnicnco arc becoming 
more frequent everj' yc.ar. lu fact, the .almost 
limitle-s adaptibility of the building society system 
ha-' only been appreciated of late year.", and every 
decade .--ec.r changes .and improvements in it. Under 
the now legislation the societies may look forw.ard 
to a still more pros]ierous future. 

BE’NEFIT OF CLE'RGY. This expression 
ri hates to lia]'pily a former st.ato of the Law of 
En-gland, which at once rhews the power of tho 
clci.ry and tho iguomneo of tho people. It was 
ofhcr-.vi c called dtriadc, and in tho 

d.ays of iti n-.al meaning .and force, the bonollt or 
privilege mc.int little short of tho total exemption 
of tho clerical order, in respect of crimes and 
ofVence", from the jurisdiction and authorit)' of tho 
fecul.ar magiatrale — an exemption pretended to be 
founded upon tho text of Scripture, ‘Touch not 
mine anointed, .and do my projihets no h.arm.’ Tho 
only exception to this was tho ]irie't being hold in 
cm.tody by tho king hini"elf ; but even in th.at ca'o, 
he could only remain in such regal custody with 
tho pleasure and consent of the bishop, avho had 
entire control over his pemon, and over tho inquiry 
into hisollcncc. If a imest or ‘clerk’ happened to bo 
im]iri«oncd by tho secular arm, on a criminal charge 
or capital felony, he w.aa, on tho bishop’s demand, to 
be iiLstautly delivered up without any further inqui- 
sition ; not, indeed, to bo let loose upon tho couutrj', 
but to bo detained by the ordinary, till ho had 
either ])urgcd himself from tho onTence, or, having 
failed to do .so, had been degraded; and this state 
of things continued till tho reign of Henry VI., 
when it was settled th.at the prisoner should first 
be arraigned, and might cither then cl.aim his 
B. of C. by plea declining tho jurisdiction, or, as 
was most usually practised, after conviction, by way 
of arresting judgment. Tho test of admission to 
thia singular privilege avas the clerical dress and 
tonsure ; and a story is told of one IViUiam do 
Bussy, a rcrjeant-at-laav, 1259 a.d. (tlio practising 
Lawyers then avere all pricst.s), who, being c.alled 
to account for his grc.at knaa'cry and malpractices, 
claimed tho benefit of his orders or cicrgj’, avliich 
till then remained an entire secret, and to this 
end aaished to untie his coif, that lio might show 
th.at he had tho clcric.al tonsure ; but this aa'as not 
permitted, and tho bj'standcrs seizing him, not by 
tho coif, but by tho thro.at, dragged liim to prison. 
Sec 1, Stephen, p. 17. But in course of timo 
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a muck u-ider and more comprehensive criterion 
•was estaklished, all "who could read, whether of 
the clergy or laity — a ihark of great learning in 
those days — and therefore capable of hecoming 
clerks, being aUo'wed the privilege. But laymen 
conld only claim it once, and upon so doing, ■were 
burned on the hand, and discharged; to be ag.ain 
tried, however, by the bishop, whose investig.a- 
tion usu.allj' rcsidtod in an acquittal, which, although 
the offender had been pre-^dously con-victed by his 
coimtry. Or porh.ap3 by his O'wn confession, had the 
effect of restoring liim to his liberty, his credit, and 
his property — in fact, the episcop.al acquittal so 
entirely whitewashed him, that in tile eye of the 
law he became a new and innocent person. The 
mode in which the test of reading was applied was 
as follows : On comdetion, the felon demanded his 
clerg5q whereupon a book (commonly a psalter) was 
put'Into his .hand, which he was required to read, 
when the judge demanded of the bishop’s commissary, 
who was present. Legit ul clericiis ? and upon the 
answer to this question depended the convict’s fate : 
if it were simply Icgil, the prisoner was burned on 
the hand, and discharged ; but if non legit, he suffered 
the pimishment duo to his offence. But by 5 Anne, 
c. 0, the B. of G. was extended to all persons con- 
victed of clergy.able offences, whether they could 
read, or not; and by the same statute and seveml 
subsequent ones, instead of burning on the hand, 
a rliscretionaiy power was given to the judge to 
inflict a pecuniary fine or imprisonment. But all 
further attempts to modify and improve the law 
on this subject prowng impracticable, the B. of C. 
was at last totally abohshod, by the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 2S ; and now by the 4 and 5 Viet. c. 22, the same 
is the law ■with regard to the poors. 

This pri^^dlego had never any existence or lemal 
moaning in Scotland ; and a learned ■writer on ■tlio 
law of that country complains’ of it( introduction 
into a statute applicable to Scotland (Hutchison’s 
Jitslice of the Peace in Scotland, vol. ii., p. 101). See 
on the subject of this article generally, Kerr’s 
Blachslone, voL iv., p. 452; Halo’s Pleas of^ the 
Crown, part 2, c. 45; and Bceves’s Historxj of the 
English Law. 

BE'NEFIT OP I'NVENTOPvY, in the Scotch 
law, was a Icg.al prh'ilcgo whereby an heir secured 
himself against unlimited liability for his ancestor, 
by giving up, ■within the annns deliberandi (q. A’.), 
an inventory of his heritage or real estate, to the 
extent of which, and no further, avas the heir 
liable. But the annus deliberandi is -now abolished, 
and the prianloge in question is of the less conse- 
quence, seeing that by the 10 and 11 Viet. c. 47, ss. 23 
and 25, decrees of service infer only a limited 
representation of a deceased party, and the heir 
is only hablo to tho extent of the inheritance 
descending to him. See Annus Delibehandi, 
Heiu, Intieritancd, Dedt, and Moutoage. 

BENEICE, PnEDEUio Eduakd, professor of 
philosophy in Berlin, avas bom in that city in 1798, 
and studied theology and philosophy, first at Hallo, 
and then at Berlin. In 1820, ho commenced lectur- 
ing in tho latter imiversity, but his lectures were 
soon interdicted by tho minister Altonstoin, as his 
phUosoxihical views were quite opposed to those of 
Hegel. After a few years his lectures ■were again 
allowed, and on Hegel’s death, in 1832, he avas 
appointed extraordinary professor of philosophy. 
In March 1854, B. disappeared suddenly from his 
residence, and nothing more was heard of him rmtil 
June 1856, when his body ■was foimd in tho canal at 
Charlotteburg in the same place in which he had 
sought his death. B. has more affinity ■with British 
thinkers than any other German pliilosoplier. He 


holds th.at the only possible foundation for phUo- 
Eophy lies in a strict adherence to the facts of 
our consciousness. His system of psychology is 
therefore Avhat the Germans call ‘ empirical,’ and 
his method is the Baconian- as pmsued in natural 
science. Of his numerous avritings may be men- 
tioned Psychologische Skizzai (2 vols. 1825 — 1827) ; 
Lehrlmch der Psydiologie als Naturwissensehafl 
(Text-hook of Psychology as a Natural Science, 
2d ed. 1845); System der Logih (2 a'oIs. 1842); 
ErzicIiungs-und-UnlerrichlsleJire (A Treatise on 
Education, 1842). The best German educationists 
recommend B.’s psychology as more capable of 
practical application than tho prevailing systems 
of Germany. 

BENEVE’NTO (ancient Benevenlum), a city of 
Southern Italy, capital of the province of the same 
name. It occupies the site of the ancient city, 
out of tho materials of which it is entirely 
built, on the declivity of a hill, near the con- 
fluence of the Galore and Sabato, about 32 miles 
north-Ciist of the city of Naples. B. is about 
two miles in circumference, is surrounded by 
avails, has a citadel, a fine old c.athedral, some 
noteworthy churches, and a magnificent arch, 
erected to the honour of tho Emperor Trajan, by 
tho senate, 114 a. d,, which, with the single excep- 
tion of that of Ancona, is the best preserved 
specimen of Roman architecture in It.aly. It is an 
archicpiseopal see, and has a’'population of (1872) 
20,133. B. is a place of very great antiquity. Some 
■writers attribute its origin to Diomed, and in tho 
cathedral is a bas-relief representing tho Galydonian 
boar adonicd for sacrifice, said to bo the gift of the 
Greek hero himself. Others give the credit of its 
origin to Anson, a son of Ulysses and Girco. It was, 
however, in the possession of tho Samnites, when 
history first takes notice of it, .and it appears to have 
been captured from them by tho Romans, some time 
during the third S.amnito war. It was certainly in 
tho bands of tho Romans 274 B. c., Avho changed its 
name from Malevontum to Eeuea’cntum, six years 
later, and made it a Roman colony. The G.artha- 
ginians under Hanuo were t^wice decisively defo.ated 
m tho immediate noighbom^hood, during the second 
Punic war. It rapidly rose to a place of importance 
under tho Roman empire, and w.as ■visited at various 
times by sover.al of tho emperors. 

Under tho Lombards, who conquered it in tho 
Gth c., B. continued to flourish, and became the 
c.apital of a duchy Avhich included neai^ly the half 
of the late kin.gdom of Naples. In the 9th c. tho 
duchy Avas separated into three slates — B., Salerno, 
and G.apua. In 1077, the Avholo Avas taken posses- 
sion of by tho Normans, excepting tho tOAAm and 
its present delegation, AA'hich had previously (1053) 
boon presented to tho pope, by the Emperor Homy 
III. During the 11th and 12th centuries, four 
councils were held at tho city of Bene^vento. 
Since th.at time, Avith some sbght intervals, it has 
remained ■under tho direct dominion of the popes, 
AA'ho govern it through a resident cardinal with tho 
title of Legate. In 1806, it was e-ccted into a 
principabty by Napoleon, Avho made Talleyrand 
Prince of B. ; but it was restored to the pope at the | 
peace of 1815. At the revolution of 1848 — 1849, B. 
remained faithful to the pope. 

BENE'VOLENGE, in tho history of the law of 
England, w.a3 a species of forced lo.an, arbitnaiily 
levied by the kings in violation of Magna Gharta, 
and in consequence of which it was made an article 
in the Petition of Rights, 3 Gar. I., that no man 
shall bo compeUed to yield any gift, loan, or 
B., tax, or such Ulco charge, Avithout common 
consent, by aet of parliament ; and by tho statute 
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1 Will, and Marj', st. 2, c. 2, it is declared, that 
levying money for or to the use of the crorvn, by 
pretence of prerogative, without grant of parlia- 
ment, or for longer time, or in other manner tlian 
the same is or sliall bo so granted, is iUeg.al. tiee 
H.allam’s Conslitulional History of JJiiylanri, and 
1 Stephen’s Com,, p. 107. 

BENGA'L, the name of a presidency, and a 
province in Hindustan, the latter being dis- 
tinguished .as B. Proper. In 170.5, the soubah 
or vicero 3 -.alty of this name was, along avith 
B.ahar and part of Orissa, ceded by the Great 
IMogul, virtually in full sovereignty, to the Eng- 
lish East India Companj-. As a natnr.al consc- 
quenco of this acquisition of tcrritoiy, the presi- 
dency of Calcutta, which had been sejiarated from 
th.at of jMadr.as in 1707, came to be styled the 
presidency of Bengal, hloreovcr, in 177.'!, this, the 
youngest of the three distinct governments of 
ilritish India, was elevated .above both its older 
riv.als bj' an act of parliament, which declared its 
immediate ruler to be ex oficio the govcrnor-gener.al 
of the whole of the Companj-’.s dominions. With its 
commanding position on and around the delta of 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, B., .as a presi- 
douej’, gi'cw .almost as uninterruptedly as a tree, 
•alike to the north-west and to the south-east— far 
bcj'ond the basins of its own might}- rivers. Within 
less than 00 years, it had overlea]>cd, avithont a 
brc.ak in its continuity, .at once the Irr.aw.addy and 
the Indus. Benares in the one direction, was the 
first considerable increment, h.aving been absorbed 
ill 1775 j while the last addition of importance— 
unless one should cxce[it Oude, which, however, had 
rc.ally become British in ISOl — w.as I’egn, in the 
other direction, the Burmese war of I't.l'J tilling nji 
the gap on the coast whieh that of 1S2G had still 
left between A.=sam and Araean on tlie north, and 
Tenasscrim on the south. I'roni Tena«serim to the 
I’lUij.ab inclusive, B., as a presid- ncy, einbr.aced .about 
2!) of long., and about 21’ of hit. I'nrthcr, it 
comprised, to the couth-ca'-t, the detached settle- 
ments of I’enang, Malacca, and .‘'iiigaiiore ; while to 
the north-wc.st it might, for a time at least, have 
claimed Afghanistan. The whole of this v.ast 
tract w.as, cither directly or indirectl}-, under the 
immediate rule of the governor-gimeral, .advised, and 
in .some cases, controlled, by a council of C) inomber.s, 
of whom one was the commander in-chicf, and at 
lea.st one other was not to be a t’onqiany's servant. 

Some time ago, the presidency of B., h.aving 
proved to be too extensive for a consolidated 
administr.ation, was divided into throe portions— 
one portion leiuaiiung under the governor-gener.al, 
and two being as-igned to subordinate fnnetion- 
.arics, the lieutenant-governors respectively of ‘ The 
North-western J’rovincea,’ and of ‘ Bengal,’ The 
lirst iiortion, under the direct sway of the governor- 
gener.al, consisted of the Punjab (q. v.) ; the Cis- 
Sntlej statc.s, 4 in number — Undo, Nagpoor, Pegu, 
Tenasserim ; .and the .'1 detached settlements .alre.ady 
mentioned in .and near the Str.aits of M.al.ace.a. The 
two other portions, oecupying, between them, the 
entire space from Pegu to the Cis-.Sutlej st.atcs, met 
near the conllucncc of the Gogr.a .and the Ganges, 
Patna being situated in ‘ Bengal,’ and Benares in 
‘The North-western Provinces.’ The presidency of 
B., however, is now more confincib It is under a 
lieutenant-governor, whose territoi-y comprises B. 
Proper, Bahar, Orissa, including the tribut.ary 
Iilehals, Aos.am, Chota N.agporc, and tho native 
■states of llill Tipperah and Kooch Bahar. 'Phe 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-west Provinces 
is no longer included lii tho presidency of B. ; the 
Punjab has likewise an independent lieutenant- 
governor ; Oude is umler a chief commissioner ; 
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.and Pegu and Tenasscrim are embraced in British 
Bnrmah. 

According to the census of 1871, the areas and 
populations of the presidency of B. were .as follows : 



Sfiiiaro Jlilei 

InliabitanI*. 

I^'niral Proper, . 

. . so,sr>s 

30,769,735 

llahar, 

42,417 

19,736,101 

.... 

. . 23,901 

4,317,999 

Chota Xntrporo, 

. 43,901 

3,825,571 

As^am and adjacent liill?. 

, . .35,023 

2,207,453 

Total, 

. 235,078 

CC,£5 j,S59 


Thus B., as a presidency, presents nearly twice the 
area, and more than twice the population of Great 
Britain. It extends from the meridian S2’ to 97’ 
E. of Greenwich, and lies within the parallels of 
19’ -10 and 2S’ 10' N. lat. It consi.sts mainly of tho 
lower plains of the Ganges, and the whole of tho 
grc.at dclt.a, and .also comprises the valleys of the 
Br.ahm.apontr.a and the'Soorma, and tho sea-board 
district of Chittagong. Chota N.ag))nre and Orissa 
are beyond the western bounds of tlio plains of tho 
Ganges. There .arc, in addition to these, largo 
tr.acts of hill and jungle .all round tho frontiers of 
B., inh.abitcd by various aboriginal tribes, and full 
of wild .animals. 

In military matters, Ilindust.an is regarded as 
composed of the three presidencies of Bcng.al, Madras, 
and Bomb.ay. M'hcn tho army of B. is spoken of, 
we must therefore understand by B. a much larger 
area than th.at included in the above Cable. In 
1871, the number of Enropo.an soldiers in tho army 
of B. w.as ".">,122; native, .about 05,000. Other 
features of B. as a iiresidency will f.all naturally 
under more gciicnal iicads. B. Proper alone, tho 
ancient smibah, nr the modern province, now claims 
more special notice. 

B. Projicr, then, is bounded on the N. by Nopanl, 
Sikim, .and Bhot.an ; on the E. by Assam ; on the S. 
by the B.ay of Bcng.al ; on tho S.-AV. by Orissa and 
Gtindw.an.a ; and on tiic AV. by Bahar. Taking its 
widest range, it measures about 0.50 miles from avest 
to east, by an average of about ,'100 from south to 
north, and covers an area of S9,8:1C sq. m., embrac- 
ing .about .W .administr.ativc districts. In 1S71, the 
population w.as 3G,7C9,7.’1.5. Thus Bengal Proper is 
somewhat smaller in extent and denser in population 
than Grc.at Britain. Next to Calcutta, the cities of 
note arc Moorshcd.abad, Dacca, Burdw.au, Purnc.ah, 
Hoogly, Midn.ajiorc, B.ajmah.al, Bancor.ah, Bcrham- 
pore, &c. In B. Proper, within the district of 
Hoogly, there stands also tho French settlement of 
Ch.andern.agore, containing somewhat less than 4 

sq. in., with a popul.ation of about 3.",000. 'Tho 
Hoogly district, moreover, contained, at one time, 
two other dependencies of foreign countries, the 
Dutch Chinsura, and tho Danish Scr.ampore, re- 
spectively ceded to England in 1824 and 181.5. B. 
I’roiier, ns a whole, may be regarded as .almost a 
dead level. It is only on tho south-west frontier 

th. at it shews any hill-country, for towards tho 
north it is said nowhere to reach even a single 
spur of tho Himalaya. Tlie principal rivers aro 
tiic Ganges and tho Br.ahmaputr.a, tho former 
intersecting tho countiy diagon.ally from north- 
west to south-east, and the latter crossing its 
more easterly portion in a direction to the west of 
south. During their lower courses, these main 
ch.anncls .are so interlaced together as to form 
perhaps the most singular net-work of waters in the 
world ; and their fir.st point of confluence is said to 
be Jaft'ergunge — tho head also of tidc-w.ater — in lat. 
2.3’ 52’ N., and long. 89’ 45' E., .at a dist.anco of IGO 
miles from tho sea. But the thous.and-islcd delta 
commences 120 miles further up the Ganges, where 
tho highest offset, tho Bhagirathi, brcalcs off to 
tho right, afterwards to join a similar offset, tho 
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Jcllingliee, in forming the Hoogly of Calcutta. 
Besides these two grand arteries, the province is 
watered hy many less considerable rivers, chiefly 
northerly tributaries of the Ganges ; so that even 
in the driest season there is scarcely any spot 
20 miles distant from a navigable stream, During 
the rainy months, almost every water-course in 
the more level regions inundates the adjaeent 
plains; while, donm in the delta, ^ the separate 
floods sometimes mingle themselves into a breadth 
of 100 miles. To say nothing of tempor.ary mcon- 
vcnience and loss, these visitations often inflict 
permanent damage such as is wholly irreparable. 
The soil, in most parts of the province, is so 
decidedly allurial, that hardly a rock or a stone 
meets the ascending voyager within' a distance of 
400 miles from the sea— a soU offering but a feeble 
b.arrier to torrents 'which, besides gathering, as 
they rise, velocity and momentum, are li.able to 
ch.anr'e their direction -with each increase of depth 
and width. A twofold evil is the result. Tlie 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, resuming, as it were, 
their gifts of a former age, cut for themselves new 
passages, to the injurj’ of private indmduals, whUo 
their old ones become so m.any seething sw.amps, 
to the prejudice of the public health. To a 
p.artial extent, such c.alamitics have been averted 
by emb.ankments. In these circumstances, the 
intercourse is ordinarily carried on by w.atcr: the 
Bengalee, in fact, may be \-iewcd as almost amplii- 
bious; and on the Lower Ganges alone, there .arc 
said to be — unless in so far as steam m.ay h.ave 
reduced the munber— about 30,000 professional boat- 
men. Speaking generally, the communications by 
laud are merely beaten paths. The only exception 
of note— and that certainly a noble one— is the 
Grand Trunk Load, avhich traverses the province 
from Calcutta upwards on its w.ay to Delhi, Lahore, 
and the Indus. Jluch of the ^country is covered 
by thick avoods and impcnotr.ablo jangles, which 
aboimd in wild animals, such as the jaclcal, the 
leop.ard, the tiger, and the elephant. The last is 
often tamed for domestic use, the more common 
beasts of biuden being the camel and the horse, the 
latter of an altogether inferior v.ariety. Lying, as 
B. Proper does, between the 21st parallel and the 
27th, its climate and productions, so f.ar as the 
latitude alone is concerned, may bo expected to 
bo tolerably uniform over the entire province. But 
other causes intervene to affect the result. Tlius, 
the nearer any place is to the sea, the heavier are the 
rains, and the broader is the overflow; the difference 
of moisture, how'ever, being, in the remoter locali- 
ties, often made up by irrig.ation. Moreover, in .an 
inverse proportion to the latitude, the altcrn.ate 
monsoons of the Bay of Bengal (sec next article), 
with their respective influences on the thermometer 
and barometer, are more sensibly felt in the mari- 
time tracts. Lastly, to these spcci.al causes must 
be added a c.ause of more general character — the 
difference of elevation. Hence, whe.at and barley, for 
instance, grow only on the higher groimds, avhilc 
rice cannot thrive unless arithin the range of the 
inund.ations, yielding, too,' .an endless diversity of 
varieties, according to the infinitely fluctuating 
conditions under avhich it may bo cultivated. 
Besides grains and vegetables in great variety and 
abundance, B. Proper gives to commerce opium, 
indigo, silk, sugar, tobacco, coffee, and cotton. See 
Calcutta. Cotton manufactures, once extensively 
carried on, ■particularly in the district of Dacca, 
have latterly given way to British competition. 
The article of salt, to come up under another head 
in connection with revenue, claims separate notice. 
Most of what is consumed in B. Proper is made 
in deserts on the coast, alternately covered and 


abandoned by every tide, where the singidarly power- 
ful evaporation — said to be sometimes an mch a 
day on the depth of the adjacent bay — impairs the 
health of the labourer in proportion as it facilitates 
Ids labour. Of all these commodities, indigo (q.v.) 
is, in one important -view, the most valuable, as 
being more likely than any other to attract English 
amiculturists to India. Prom the earliest times the 
dye appears to have been cultiv.ated on the Lower 
Ganges, which for ages enjoyed, in this respect, the 
monopoly of the European trade. But when once the 
cultiv.ation of the plant was introduced into America, 
it gradually engrossed the market — the greater care 
in the preparation making up for a natural inferiority 
in the .article itself ; and it was only when British 
c.apital and skill undertook the manufacture, that 
B. beg.an to resume her original supremacy in this 
branch of agriculture. The annual rainfall at Cal- 


cutta varies from 50 inches to 85, dinunislung 
gradually towards the interior. At Calcutta also. 


in the year 1871, the mean tcmper.atiire for May 
was 84“ 12' ; for July it was 83“ 12 ; and for Decem- 
ber, 69“ 48'. The prevailing avinds ■were, from 
January to klay of the same year, north-avest to 
south; from June to September, southerly; from 
October to December, north-avest. Iron and coal 
are understood to abound, though by no means con- 
tinuously, in a tract as largo as England, running to 
the avest from Pajmahal — a tract, howea’er, not 
wholly situated in Bengal Proper. In 1/57, A 
single battle, gained against odds of twenty to 
one, transferred B. from the Mogul's adeeroj' to the 
English East India Company— the Moguls oavn 
gr.ant of 1765 ratifying the decision of Plassy. B. 
has 9 colleges belonging entirely to the government, 
avhich avero attended in 1871 by 930 students ; 5 
pria'atc colleges rcccia'ing grants-in-aid, attended, 
the same 3*car, -by 394 students ; and 2 unaided 
colleges. The number of government high-schools 
av.as 52, with 10,282 pupils ; of aided high-schools, 
78, with 8112 pupils. There are 1658 midcUe- 
I schools, attended by 80,000; .and about 13,500 
indigenous rur.al schools. See Ikdia. 

BENGA'L, Bay of, a portion of the Indian 
Ocean, of the figm-e of a triangle, or rather of 
a quadrangle, for the northern extremity, in- 
stead of running to a point, measures about 250 
miles from Balasorc to Chittagong. Its southern 
side, draavn from Coromandel to Malacca, so as 
merely to leave on tho right both Ceylon .and 
Sumatra, may be stated at 1200 miles. TTio B.ay 
of B. receives m.any largo rivers— tho Ganges and 
the Brahm.aputra on the north, tho Irr.aw.addy 
on tho c.ast, and on tho west tho Mahanuddy, 
the Godavery, tho Kistna or Krishna, and tho 
Cauvery. On the west coast, there is hardly 
anything. worthy of the name of harbour; avhilo 
on the east there .are many good ports— such as 
Aracan, Cheduba, Negr.ais, Syiiam, Mart.aban, Tavay 
P.ivcr, King’s Island, besides several more in the 
islands betavecn Pegu and Sumatra. The evapora- 
tion, as stated in the prorious .article, sometimes 
.amounts, in tho hottest season, to about an inch a 
d.ay. llie monsoons prov.ail over the whole of the 
north pai-t of the Indi.an Ocean, of which the Bay 
of B. IS a part, and also over tho maritime tracts 
of B. itself. The north-e.ast monsoon is clearly 
tho ordinaiytrado-avind of tho northern hemisphere ; 
while that from the south-west is sheavn by Maury, 
in his Physical Geography of the Sea, to be a deflec- 
tion of the ordinary trado-avind of the southern 
hemisphere. Gencr.ally spe.aldng, the north-east 
and Bouth-avest monsoons prevail rcspeotia'cl}' m 
summer and -winter. Maury, hoavever, sheavs that, 
on different parallels, there arc different seasons 
for the alternate changes. 
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BBNGA'L ARMY. A succinct .iccoimt of the supposed to be laid down in tlie Apoo.alyp,se, that tlie 
militaiy forces in India, European and native, will world would endure for the space of 7777* years ; 
ho found under East Ixdia Ar.iiY; including a and that the ‘breaking loose and the binding of 
notice of the changes made conscgucnt on the transfer Satan ’ would t.ake place in the sranmer of 183G. 
of the Company’s powers to the crown, in ISoS. BBNGTJELA, a country of "Westem Africa, tho 

BBNGA'L LIGHT, BLUB LIGHT, or BEN- limits of which are not very definitely fixed. It 
GAT. EIRE, is a brUliant signal-light used at sea ig usually represented as lying between lat. 9“ and 
during sliipwreck, and in orilinary pjwotcchny for IG” S., and long. 12° and 17° E. The river Coauz.a 
illuminating a district of cmmtrj'. It is prepared from sep.aratos it from Angola on the N., the moimtains 
nitre, sulphur, and the tersulphurct of antimony, behind C.ape Negro bound it on the S., and the 
The materials are reduced to fine powder, thoroughly Atlantic Ocean on thd 'W. Its surface is generally 
dried, and intimately mixed in the following pro- mountainous, rising from tho coast-line irJand, in a 
portions by weight: nitre, G; sulphur, 2; tersid- scries of terraces; several _ important rivers flow 
phurct of .antimonj’, 1. Tho mixture constitutes the through it in a north-west direction to tho Atlantic. 
B. L., and when Idncllcd by a red-hot coal, red-hot These rivers have numerous affluents, and water is 
iron, or flame, immediately bursts into rapid and over 3 r^vhere so plentiful, that it may be found by 
via-id combustion, evolving a brilliant, penetrating, digging two feet beneath the surface. Vegetation 
but mellow light, which, during tho darkness of of tho most luxuri.ant and varied description is 
night, readily overcomes the gloom for a considerable . the consequence of this humidity. The fruit-trees, 
space. As the fumes evolved diuing the combustion j both of tropic.al and subtropical climates, succeed 
of the B. L. contain an oxide of antimony, and are i extremely well The inliabitants, however, are 
poisonous, tho light cannot be used with safety in | too ignorant or indolent to take advantage of the 
rooms or enclosed spaces. I productiveness of tho soil. Animals of all kinds 

BENGALI' LANGUAGE. See HiNDnsTAU. I common to Western Africa abound in B., both 

, , , _ XT A r • on land .and m w.ater. Peacocks are said to be 

BENGAZI, a se.aport town of B.arc.a, North Africa, aQQojmtcd s.acrcd in B., and kept tame about tho 
finely situated on the c.a3t coast of the Gidf of bidr.a,, p 3 ^ Sulphur, copper, and 

in lat. 32° G' N., imd long. -.0 - L. It has .a popu- petroleum are found in tho mountains, and .also gold 
lation of almut -oOp, who c.irry on a trade with amt giR-cr in small quantities. Tho coast is unusually 
hlalta and Barb.ary in oxen, sheen, wool, and com. mjjjRtJiy hut the interior is more salubrious. B. is 
It has a castle, the residence of u bej, who goaems jjjjubitcd by a v.ariety of petty tribes, some of wliieh 
p.asha of Tripoli. Its harbour is T-TP'dly ' urg c.innibals, and barb.irous beyond even tho bar- 
fiUmc up mtli sand. B. is chiefly interesting to tlio harism of .iVfrica. As might bo anticip.ated, religion 

tr.a^Uor, as h.aving boon tho site of tho ancient city of 'Ectichism. The Portuguese 

of Hespons, in tho noighbomhood of which were hut they exercise no real power in tho 

several singularly luxunant dells of largo extent , ' jjjtcrior 

cnolosod wntliin steep rocks rising to the height' ' - Pmnp nr tho Porfurmese 

ii'.s "x 1 oi a, Ay 

his wif^ It had then a largo population, chiefly of European life, indeed, that the Portii^iKO affiim 

AiioTVAri. ii, .d™a s 

' T A V A- • 1 1 h.olt-h.akcd bricks, and made minous-hko by a prao- 

BENGEL, .Toiiakk At.iir.Ecirr, a distinguished prov.aUs of never repairing the houses, 

German theologian and conmientator, whireo wnt- ' u-hich, whenever they exhibit symptoms of deca}', 
ings have exercised considerable mllucncom England, I pew ones erected in the a-icinity. 

, was bom .at Wmnenden, iii TVurtemberg, June L-1, jqqq u],ie{]y free blacks or slaves. It was a 

. 1GS7. His early life was chequered by m.any „rerit shave-station at one time, c.xportiiig .annually 

. ncissitudes. After completing his thcologic.al cum- Sp qoo slaves. Tho trade has fallen off greatly of, 
I culmn in 1707, ho became curate of Mctzingen; a ^-ns, some time ago, inv.adcd 

I yc.ar after, he was appointed thcologic.al tutor .at thirsty elephants in quest of water, and 

Tubingen. Later in lile, he hold scvcr.al high ofliccs; almost enthely destroyed. 

among others, that of Consistonal co.mcdlor .and America, in the state of 

prelate of Alpirabach, in W.lrtombcr^, 'vimro he died ^ ^ 

2d December 17a2. Ho was the l.mt Brotef ‘unt > J 

.author who treated the exegesis o tlic New iesta- p ^ ^ ^ proa-ince of 

ment m a thoroughly critical .and judicious style j g 

Ho ffld good service .also m the reet fie.arion of . t affluents of tho Amazon, 

the text of the Bible, and m paving the way for ^ ... n i a r. 

classifying the sacred manuscripts into families. BEJ^IOARLO, a poor, dirtj^ iiralled toum of 
Tile short notes in his Gnomon Xovi Testamenti Sp.ain, in the province of S .aleucia. 1 op. G^OOO, who 
(Tubingen, 1742) have been generally regarded as manufactiiro ‘ fuU-hodied annes for export to Bor- 
valuable, and tr.anslated into various langimgcs. They deaux, where they are used m cooking clarets for 
were especially made use of by Jolm Wesley, in his Enghsh market. Bad brandy is also manufac- 
Xoles on the New Tes/nmen^, which forms one of the tured hero; and the towm hemg sitiiatcd on tho 
standards of Yteslcy.an Methodism. Indeed Wesley’s Mcaiterr.aue.an, a httlc fisfang is c.arried on. 
work may ho regarded as little more than an BE'NI-ILVSSAN, a village of Upper Egypt, on 
abridged translation from BengeL An Exposition of tho cast banlc of tho Nile, in lat. 27° 53' N., and 
ilic Hevdation of Si John (Stuttgard, 1740), and a long. 30° 55' E The pl.aco is rcm.ai-k.ahlo for the 
chronological work — the Ordo Temponim a Principio numerous grottos in its vicinity, which .are among 
per Penodos (Economicu Divince Jlisloriats alqtie the most intcreating in Egypt. These c.ataoomhs are 
Prophelicns (Tubingen, 1741), gained for B., in his excavated in the caloaroous banlc — apparently, at one 
time, a gre<at reputation ; some regarding him as time, washed by tho Nilo, now flowing further west 
an inspired prophet, hut the majority as a visionary. — in -wliich the low hills that rise in this part of the 
In these worlm he calculated, on tho basis he valley terminate. The catacombs are about thirty 
Bi 
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in numlier, and are supposed to have been used as 
sepidohres by the principal inhabitants of Hermo- 
polis, a city that stood on the opjjosite side of the 
river. Some of the grottos consist of three apart- 
ments, the largest of ■which is 60_ by 40 feet; 
and pillars are cut out of the rock in imitation of 
the colimms that support the roofs of buildings. 
These shafts are polygons of sixteen sides, fluted 
except on the iimer side, -which is left smooth for 
a line of hieroglyphics. They are usually about 16 
feet hinh, and from 3 to 5 feet in diameter at the 
base, "ihe sides of the caverns are covered -with 
paintings representing the industrial pursuits, sports, 
pastimS, &c., of the ancient Eg^tians. The paint- 
ings, though not so artistic as those in the Theban 
catacombsf are of earlier date, and thro-w much 
curious light on the manners and customs of the 
people. 

BB'jS'I-ISGUE'lil', a large torvn in the interior 
of Algeria,, surrounded by a rampart, flanlced uith 
to-werl, and said to be nearly as populous as Algiers. 
It has some -trade in grain. 

BE'NI-I'SIlAElj (Sons of Israel), a remarkable 
race in the west of India, who preserve a tradition 
of Je-wish descent, and have from time immemorial 
aclmowledged the law of Moses, although in many 
respects conforming to the idolatry of the Hindus 
by whom they are surroimded. Dr Wilson estimates 
their whole number at not much more than 5000. 
Their original settlement was at Navagaum, about 
SO miles from Bombay, where they were protected 
by the native princes; they have spread tlrrongh the * 
maritime parts of the Konkan, and some of them are 
now to be found in Bombay itself. Their features 
exhibit a resemblance to those of the Arabian 
Jews. Until recently, they were ignorant even of 
the mames of many of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and it was not -without hesitation that they 
consented to receive those of the late! prophets. Dr 
Wilson supposes them to be a remnant of the ten 
tribes, and to have settled in India long before the 
Jews of Cochin. See CocuiN (Hindustan). They 
reject the name of Jews, and deem its application 
to them a reproach. They have no MS. of the 
law in their synagogues. Their communities are 
governed by a miilMdam, or head-man of their own 
number; and their religious assemblies .arc_ presided 
over by a 7:az!, -svho also performs circumcision and 
other rites. 

BENTN, a state in Guinea, Africa, above the 
mouth of the river Niger, situated in 4° — 9° N, 
lat., and i” — 8° E. long. It takes its name from 
the western arm of the Niger — formerly supposed 
to be a main river, and styled Benin or JPormosa — 
whicji leaves the' Niger at Kirii, and, after a com-so 
of about 115 miles, fonris an embouchure two miles 
wide. The country of B. is bounded on the N.E. 
and the E. by the Niger ; on the S. by the Bay of 
Benin, into which C.ape Formosa is projected; on 
the W. by Dahomey; and on the N.W. by Yariba. 
The coast is indented by munerous estuaries, .and 
is generally level ; but the laud gradu.ally rises 
■towards the north, until it reaches an elevation of 
2500 feet in the Kong Mountains. The soil is 
very fertile, producing rice, yams, palms, sugar, &o. 
The animals are the same as those in other states 
of Guinea, but the hippopotamus is more common. 
Tlie population is so dense that the king — avho is 
worshipped as a great fetish — can bring into the field 
an army of 100,000 men. The government, customs, 
and superstitions of B. are similar to those prevailing 
in Ashantee. The capital, Benin, which js situated 
in lat. 6° 20' N., long. 5° 50' E., avith about 15,000 
inhabitants, has a considerable trade. Messrs Smith 
and Moffat, who visited it in 1838, describe its 


market-place as very offensive, from the effluvia 
rising from a he.ap of human skulls ; while in the out- 
skirts of the town they were still more revolted by 
the sight of turkey-buzzards feeding on bodies of men 
recently decapit.ated. At Gate, a hjirbour lower down 
the river, where the traveller Bolzoni died, European 
merchants formerly had factories. Warree is another 
principal place. The export trade of B. consists 
of palm-oil, salt, blue coral, jasper, wild-beast skins, 
slaves, &c. B. was discovered by the Portuguese 
Alfonso do Aveiro, 1486. In 1786, the French 
founded settlements at the mouth of the river, 
■which -were destroyed by the British in 1792. 

BEHl'N, Bight op, that portioh of the Gulf of 
Guinea (q. v.) extending from Cape Formosa on 
the east to Cape St Paul s on the west, a distance of 
about 390 miles, with a coast-line of 460 mile.s. 
Several rivers empty themselves into the B. of B., 
the three principal of which, Benin; Escardos, and 
Forcados, .are accessible to shipping. The coast 
along the Bight was blockaded in 1851 by the British 
fleet eng.aged in the suppression of the slave-trade. 
P.alm-oU and ivory are the prinoip.al articles of trade 
at the to-wns on the coast. 

BENI-SOUE'F, a town of Central Egypt, on the 
right bank of the Nile, about 70 miles south-south- 
west of Cairo, one of the stations where travellers, 

1 making the tour of Egypt, usually stay. It is the 
entrepot of all the 'produce of the fertile valley 
of Fayoum, and has cotton-mills and quarries of 
alabaster. Pop. 5000. 

BENITIER, or BENATURA, the name of the 
vase or vessel in which consecrated or ‘holy water ’ 
is held in Roman Catholic churches. In England, 
the B. was known by the names of the ‘holy- water 
font,’ the ‘holy- water v.at,’ the ‘holy- water pot,’ 
the ‘ holy-water stone,’ the ‘ holy- water stock,’ and 
the ‘holy-water stoup.’ Benitiors were either 
movable or fixed- Portable ones, commonly of silver, 
were used in processions. Fixed benitiers -were 
placed near the doors of churches, so that the people 
might dip their fingers in the water, and cross 
themselves with it as they entered or left the 
church. The le.arned French ccclosiologist, M. 
"VioIlct-le-Duc, is disposed to think that, before the 
12th c., there were no fixed benitiers, their place 
being served by vases of metal set down near 
the entrance of the church when the doors were 
ojiencd. The fixed B. is usually placed either 
against a pillar, or upon a pedestal. It is of all 
shapes, and is of the most difierent materials, but 
oftenest of stone. The benitiers belonging to the 
church of St Sulpice, in Paris, are remarkable for 
their beauty. They are formed of magnificent shells, 
.and bordered -ndth gUt copper. In Great Britain, 
benitiers, are found of every style, from Romanesque 
to late Third Pointed. On tho continent, they range 
from Romanesque to Renaissance, those of the latter 
style being generally of marble, richly sculptured, 
and supported by figures. 

BE'NJAMIN (a Hebrew proper name, signifying 
‘Son of my Right H.and,’ or ‘ Son of Good Fortune ’), 
the youngest and most beloved of the cons of Jacob. 
His mother, R.aohel, who died soon .after ho was 
born, c.alled him Bcmni (Son of my Pain), but his 
father changed it to Benj.amin. He was the head of 
one of tho twelve tribes of Israel. The tribe in tho 
desert reckoned 35,400 warriors above twenty years 
of age; and on tiio entrance into Canaan, 45,600. 
Its territory, which was small but fertile, lay on 
tho west side of the Jord.an, between tho tribes of 
lEphraim and Jud.ah. Tho chief places were Jericho, 
Bethel, Gibeon, Gilgal, and Jorus.alem, the last of 
which was on the confines of Judah. In the time 
of ‘ the Judges,’ tho tribe of B. became involved in 
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war AvitE tEe eleven otEer triEes of Israel, on 
acoonnt of reftising to deEver np to jnstioe tEc 
GibeonitisE ruffians wEo had brutally abused tEo 
concubine of an EpEraimite. The residt was dread- 
ful. AH tlie male descendants of B. were put to 
tile sword (Judges xx. and xxl), excepting COO, 
towards wEom the Ee.arts of their brethren finally 
relented. Saul, the first king of Israel, was_ of the 
tribe of B., which remained loy.al to Eis son, 
IsEboshetE. After the death of Solomon, B., along 
with Judah, formed the lungdom. of Judah ; and on 
the return from the C.aptivity, these two constituted 
the principal element of the new J eivisE nation. 

BE'NJAEIIN OF TGDE'LA, a Jewish r.abbi, 
was born in Navarre, Spain. He was the first 
European traveller who gave information respect- 
ing the distant East. Partly -with commercial views, 
and partly to trace the remnants of the ‘ lost tribes,’ 
he made a joumej', in the years 1159 — 1173, from 
Saragossa, through Italy and Greece, to Palestine, 
Persia, and the borders of China, returning by way 
of Egypt and Sicily. He died in 1173, the last 
year of his travels. His notes of foreign lands — 
originally ■written in Hebrew, and frequently repub- 
lished in Latin, English, Dutch, and French — are 
occasionaBy concise and valuable ; but on the whole 
must be accepted udth qualifications. Like all the 
early traveUers, B. had a greedy c.ir for the marvel- 
lous. His errors are also numerous. The latest 
edition by Asher (London, 1841) contains the ori- 
ginal text, with an English tr.anslation and learned 
annotations. 

BE'NJAMIN TREE. See Benzoin. 

BEN LAW'ERS, a mountain in Perthshire, 
Scotland, about 32 miles west-north-west of Perth, 
on the west side of Loch Tay. This inountain, 
which is easy of ascent, is rich in specimens of 
Alpine plants, and a m.agnificent ■view is commanded 
from its summit, which has an elevation of 3984 
feet. Ore of titanium is foimd in the mountain. 

BEN LE'DI, a mountain also of Perthshire, 
4 miles west-north-west of CaBandcr, with an 
elevation of 2882 feet. It received its name from 
the Druids, who are supposed to have had a place 
of worship on its summit — ^the Gaelic words Beinn- 
Ic-Dia, signifying ‘ HiU of God.’ This mountain is 
celebrated in Scott’s Lady of the LaJ:e. 

BEN-LO'MOND, a celebrated Scottish moimtaiu 
in the north-west of Stirlingshire, on the cast side 
of Loch Lomond, and about 27 miles west-north- 
west of Stirling. Tliis mountain, forming tho south 
extremity of the Grampmns or Central Scottish 
Highlands, is 3192 feet high, and consists of mica 
slate, ■with veins of quartz, greenstone, and fclsp.ar 
porphyry. Tho summit is precipitous on tho north 
side, witii a gentle declivity on the south-east j it is 
covered rvith vegetation to the top. Though consider- 
ably surpassed in height by several other Scottish 
moimtains, none are more imposing. Seen from 
Loch Lomond, it appears a -truncated cone, and 
from between Stirhng and Aberfoyle, a regular 
P 3 wamid. It has perhaps been ascended by a 
greater number of tourists than any other of tho 
Highland moimtains. Tho magnificent view from 
the top, in clear weather, includes the whole lenrfli 
(30 miles) of Loch Lomond, with its diversified 
isles, and wooded and cultivated shores, the rich 
plains of Stirlingsliire and the Lothians, the 'windinM 
of the Forth, the castles of Stirling and Edinburgh, 
the heights of Lanarkshire, the vales of Renfre-wshire, 
Ayrshire, Firth of Clyde, Isles of Arran and Bute, 
the Irish coast, ICintyre, and the Atlantic. The 
north semicircle of tho horizon is bounded by 
Bens Lawers, Voirlioh, Ledi, Cruachan, and Nevis; 
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wliile some of tho beautifid Perthshire lochs are 
seen. 

BEN MACDHIl'I, a lofty mountain of Aber-deen- 
shirc, belonging to the Grampian range, at one time 
reg.arded as the highest in Great Britain, but now 
ascert.aincd to bo the second — its elevation being 
4296 feet. 

BEN NE’VIS, the highest mountain in Great 
Britain, is situated in the county of Inverness, 
Scotland. It has a height of 4406 feet, is exceedingly 
difficult of ascent, with a tremendous precipice of 
1500 feet in depth on the north-east side. Here 
snow remains throughout the ycar._ Graffito and 
gneiss form the base of the mountain, which in its 
upper part is composed of porphjTy. 

BENNETT, Sm Wieliam Sterndale, Mus.D., 
D.C.L., Enffiish pianist and composer, was born at 
Sheffield, April 13, 1810. After studying under 
Crotch, Holmes, and Potter, in the Royal Academy, 
London, he .attracted the notice of Mendelssohn at 
the DUsseldorf Musical Festival, appeared with 
success at Leipsic in the winter of 1837 1838, and 
w.as received with great applause when he returned 
to London. In 183S, he was elected member of 
the Royal Society of Music. In 1856, he succeeded 
hlr Walmsley as Professor of Music at Cambridge. 
At tho opening of the Intern.ational E.xhibition, 
1802, Tennyson’s ode. Uplift a Thousand Yokes, 
set to music by B., was fervidly sung. In ISOS, 
he was appointed principnl of the Koyal Academy 
of Music ; and was kuighted in 1871. He died in 1875. 

BENNIGSEN, Levin Aug. Theorhilus, Count, 
one of the most f.amous Russian generals, was born 
at Biarnsavick, February 10, 1745. His father avas 
.an officer in the Brunswick Guards ; .and B. himself 
entered the Hanoverian service for a time ; but h.av- 
ing squandered tho property left lum, he joined the 
Russian army in 1773, and in the Turkish w.ar soon 
attracted the notice of the empress, C.atherine, who 
employed him to carry out her designs .against 
Poland, Ho was one of the leaders of tho con- 
spiracy against tho Emperor Paul (1801) ; though 
he is said not to have been present at the catas- 
trophe, but to h.avc prevented the Empress Maria 
from rushing to her husband when she heard Ms 
cries. He fought -with considerable success in 
the Mattie of Pffitusk (1800), and' held the cMef 
command in the obstin.ate and mmderous straggle 
at Eyl.au (1807). IVhen Napoleon invaded Russia 
in 1812, B. commanded the Russian centre on the 
bloody field of Borodino, .and g.ave Ms voice for 
fighting a second battle before the w'.aBs of Moscow. 
Before the French beg.an their retreat, he gained 
a brilliant victory over Murat at Woronowa (ISth 
October). Differences with ICutusov, who woffid 
not adopt B.’s plan to iirevent the ^eneh from 
crossing the Beresina, made him retire from the 
army ; but after ICutusov’s death, he took the 
command of the Russian .army of reserve, which 
entered S.axony in July 1813, fought victoriously .at 
the battle of Leipsic, and was created Count bj^ the 
Emperor Alexander on the field- "When Leipsic 
w.as taken, it was he th.at -was commissioned by the 
.aUies to announce to the Idng of Saxony that he -naas 
a prisoner. Failing health made him retire from 
the Russian service in ISIS to his paternal estate 
in H.anover, where he died October 3, 1820. — His 
son, Alex. Le^n B., became a leading Hanoveri.an 
statesman. 

BBN-RHY'DDING, a celebrated hydropathic 
establishment in the West Riding of yorkshiro, in a 
be.antiful situation on the right bank of the river 
Wharf, 10 miles north-west of Leeds. The building, 
erected 28 years ago at the cost of nearly £30,000, is 
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a very imposing pile, on an eminence midway up tlie j 
side of tlie valley. There is accommodation for 80 
— 100 patients and visitors, and extensive pleasure- 
grounds around. In addition to the usual apphances 
of the water-cure, and a variety of gymnastic exer- 
cises, Dr M'Leod has introduced the Compressed- 
air Bath (q. v.) ; and some time ago, a sumptuous 
Turkish hath was added to the other attractions of 
the establishment. 

BE'NSHIE, or BA'ESHEE, an imaginary being 
in the superstitions of the Irish. ^ The B. is a female, 
who is called the wife of the fairies, and she m^akes 
herself knorni by wailings and shrieks, px'emonitory 
of a death in the family over which she is presruned 
to exercise a kind of guardianship. The name of 
this tutelary demon is supposed to be from the 
Irish Celtic hen or hem, a woman; and stglie, a 
fairy. A similar superstition prevailed, and is per- 
haps not yet extinct, in the Highlands of Scotland. 

BENT GEASS (Agrostia), a genus of grasses, 
distinguished by a loose panicle of small, one-flowered, 
lateraliy compressed spikelets ; the glumes unequal, 
axvnless, and longer than the pale®, which are also 
unequal, and of which the inner one is sometimes 
wanting, and the outer sometimes has and some- 
times has not an awn ; the seed free. (For explana- 
tion of these terms, see Grasses.) The species are 
numerous, and are found in almost all countries and 
climates; several are natives of Britain. All of 
them are grasses of a slender and delicate appear- 
ance. Some are very useful as pasture-grasses and 
for hay, upon account of their adaptation to certain 
kinds of soil, although none of them is regarded as 
very nutritious. — The Cojniox B. G. {A, vulgaris) 



forms a principal part of the pasture in almost all 
the elevated districts of Britain, and is equally 
abundant in many parts of the continent of liiurope. 
It resists drought better than almost any other 
grass, but is only sown by agriculturists on soils 
unsuitable for the more luxuriant grasses. It is also 
regarded as very' suitable for laxvns ; but in light, 
dry, cultivated grounds, it is often a troublesome 
weed, known as Black Squitch, or Quick-grass, and 
frequent harrowing is resorted to for the removal of 


its creeping perennial roots. It is as frequent on 
wet as on dry sods, and varies much in size and 
appearance.— The Marsh B. G. [A. alha), also very 
common in Britain, forming a large part of the 
natural pasture in many moist situations, is very 
similar to the species just described, but generally 
taller and stouter. Of this also there are many 
varieties, but in all of them, the ligule (the little 
membranous tongue at the junction of the blade of 
the le.af -with its she.athing base) is elongated and 
acute, whilst in A. vulgaris it is ve^ short, and 
appears as if cut off. A variety, so little different 
as scarcely to deserve the name, but with somewhat 
broader leaves and more luxuriant habit of growth, 
was at one time much celebrated among agricul- 
turists, under the name of Fioein Grass, or Aprosfes 
stolonifera. It was undidy lauded, and the conse- 
quent disappointment led to its being unduly dis- 
paraged. It is a useful grass in moist gi-ounds, 
newly reclaimed bogs, or land liable to inundation. 
The first three or four joints of the culms lie flat on 
the damp soil, emitting roots in abundance, and it 
was formerly propagated by chopping these into 
pieces, and scattering them, but now generally by 
seed.— Herd Grass {A. dispar) is a native of the 
United States, vrith broader leaves than either of the 
preceding species, very creeping roots, and large 
panicles almost level at top. It was at one time 
strongly recommended for cultivation, but has gone 
out of repute in Britain. It is, however, more highly 
esteemed in France, particularly irpon account of 
the great crop which it yields on deep sand and on 
moist calcareous soils. — Brown B. G. {A. canina), a 
common perennial British grass, abimdant in moist 
heaths and moorish grotmds, is valuable for mixing 
with other grasses to form permanent pastiu-e on 
poor wet peaty soils. — Silky B. 6 . {A, Spica venti) 
is a beautiful grass, with very slender branches to 
its ample panicle, which, as it waves in the win^ has 
a glossy and silky appearance. It is_a rare native of 
sandy grounds in England, common in Southern and 
Central Europe ; an annual grass, occasionally sown 
in spring to fill up blanks in grass-fields. 

BENTHAM, JEEEJnq an eccentric but eminent 
writer on ethics and jurisprudence, was the son of 
a wealthy solicitor in London, where he was bom 
(in Bed Lion Street, Houndsditch) on the_ 15th 
February 1748. He received his early education at 
Westminster School; and when yet a boy, being 
little more than twelve years of age, he went to 
Queen's College, Oxford, where he took his Master's 
degree in 17C6. But though Iris years were so tender, 
he appears not to h.ave been so unprepared as might 
be supposed to benefit by the university ; for before 
entering it, he had already, by his precocious ten- 
dencies to speculation, acquired the title of ‘ philo- 
sopher.' 'On graduating, his father, who expected 
his son to become Lord Chancellor, set him to the 
study of the law at Lincoln's Inn, where he was 
called to the bar in 1772. He never practised in Iris 
profession, however, for which he had a strong dis- 
taste, which is paraded in many of his writings. 
Tiiming from the practice of law to_ its_ theory, 
he became the greatest critic of legislation and 
government in his day. His first pubheation, A 
Fragment on Oovernment, 1776, was air acutely 
hypercritical examination of a passage in Black- 
gtone’s Commentaries, prompted, as he has himself 
explained, by ‘ a passion for improvement iii those 
shapes in which the lot of mankind is meliorated 
by it.' The Fragment abounds in fine, original, 
.and just observation; it contains the germs of 
most of his after-writings, and must be highly 
esteemed, if we look away from its disproportion to 
its subject and the rvriter’s disregard of method. 
■The Fragment procured him the acquaintance of 
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liord Bansdowne, in Tvliose socieiiy at Boivood he codification and reconstruction of the fan’s ; and 
afterwards passed perhaps the most agreeahle hours insisted, among other changes, on those ■winch caiue 
of his life. It was in the Bowood society that he at a later da3'’ to he popularly demaMed as the pomts 
conceived an attachment to hliss Caroline Eox {Lord of the ‘Charter’ — ^viz., umver^l suffrage, annual par- 
Holland’s sister), who was still a j’oung lady, avhen liaments, vote by ballot, and^ paid representatives. 

B. in the 54th year of his age, offered her his heart However impossible some of these schemes were, it 
and hand, and w-as rejected ‘ with all respect.’ In cannot be denied that B. did more to rouse the spmt 
1778, he published a pamphlet on TheJlardJjahour of modem reform and improvement in laws and 
Bill, recommending an improvement in the mode politics, thi^n any other writer of Ins day. hlany of 
of criminal punishment ; which he followed in 1811 hia schemes have been, and manj’ mme are, m the , 
hyA Theory of Punishments and Jleivards. In these course of being-slowly realised; the end md object of | 
tivo works B. did more than any other writer them aU was the general welfare, and his chief error 
of his time to rationalise the theoiy of punish- —apart from his over-estimate of the value of some 
ments by consideration of their various lands and changes which he proposed— lay m concemng that 
effects, their true objects, and the conditions of their organic changes are possible through any other pro- 
efficiency. He published in 1787 Letters on Usury; cess than that of growth and modification of the 
inn8Q, Introduction to the Principles of Morals and popular wants and teentiments._ It was tlus emor 
Leaislation; in 1802, Discourses on Civil and Penal that led the philosopher, in his ploset m London, 
Legislation; in 1813, A Treatise on Judicial Evi- to devise codes of laws for Russia (through which 
dense ■ in 1817, Paper Jielativc to Codification and country he made a tour in 1785) and America, the 
Puhlie Instruction; in 1824, The Booh of Fallacies, adoption of which would have been cqmyalent to 
These were followed by other works of less revolutions in these countries, and then bitterly to 
consequence. His -d’hole productions have been bewail the folly of mankind when his schemes were 
collected and edited bj’ Dr Bowring and Mr Jolin rejected. , , . , - 

Hill Burton, and publislied in eleven volumes. It In ethics, as m pohtics, he pressed his dootrmes 
is well, however, for B.’s reputation, that it does to extremes. It has licen said ^tbat his doctrine of 
not rest wholly on his collected works; and that utility was so extended that it would have been 
he found in M. Dumont, Mr James Mill, and Sir practically dangerous, but for the mcapacity of the 
Samuel Bomillj’, generous disciples to diffuse his bulk of mankind for acting on a speculative theo^. 
principles and promote liis fame. In his early By the death of his father in 1792, B, succeeded 
worlcs, his stylo was clear, free, spirited, and often to property in London, and to far^ m Essex, yield- 
eloquent; but in his later works, it became repul- ing from £500 to £000 a j'ear. He lived frugally, 
sive, through being overloaded and darkened with but with elegance, in one of his Lobdon houses 
technical terms. It is in regard to these more espc- (Queen Square, Westminster); and, employing yoimg 
daily that M. Dumont has most materially served men as secretaries, corresponded and -ivroto daily. 
Ills master by arranging and translating them into By a life of temperance and industry, with S^®dt 
Erench, tlwough the medium of which language B.’s self-complacency, in the society of a few devoted 
doctrines were iiropag.ated throughout Europe, till friends (who, says Sir James Maokmtosh, more 
they became more popular abroad than at home, resembled the hearers of an Athenian pliilosopher 
Mr James Mill, himself an indeiiendent thinlcer, did than the proselj-tcs of a mo^rn ivriter). B. attained 
much in his writings to extend the application in to the ago of eighty-four. He died m June 183.. 
now directions of B.'s principles, a work in_ which, bEHTHA'MIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
apart from his original efforts, ho has achieved a Qgmacea: (q. v.), consisting of Asi.atio trees or 

lasting monument of his own subtdty and vigour of g|jj.ubs of which the fniit is formed of many small 
mind. Criticisms of B.’s writings ■mil be found in grou’n together. B. frugifera, a native of 

the Edinburgh Review, by Sir Samuel Romilly; and ^ gmaU tree, -with lanceolate leaves, and a 

in the Ethical Dissertation, in the Encyclopaidia j.gjigjs]i’ fruit, not unlike a mulben^’, but larger ; not 
Britannica, by Sir James Mackintosh. But the impjeasant to the taste. It has ripened frmt in the 
most valuable contribution in English to his reputa- England, .and ■u’ill probably be found to 

tion is unquestionably Benthamiana, by Mr John gyppped tke open air, wherever the winters are so 
Hill Burton, advocate, contaiumg a memou-, selec- that fuchsias are not cut down by frost. The 

tions of all the leading and important passages from jjg.^ygJ.s are framant. 

his various -writings, and an appendix embracing an ‘ ° „ t, 

essay on liis system, and a brief clear view of all liis BENTINOK, Lobb \VilliA5I Geoik^ Frei^- 
leadin*’ doctrines. kick Ca.venbish, commonly called Lord George B., 

In all B/s ethical and political writings, the doc- at one time the leader of the agricultural Protection 
trine of utility is the leading and pervading prin- party, third son of the fourth Duke of Portland, was 
ciple; and his favourite vehicle for its expression is born 27th February 1802, and enteringtheamg'when 
the phrase, ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest young,eventuallyattamedtheranlt of major. He sub- 
number,’ which was first coined by Priestley, though setjuently became private^ secretoy to his 
its prominence in politics has been o\ving to Benthain. Right Hon. George Canning. Elected in 1826 M.P. 

* In this phrase,’ he says, ‘ I saw delineated for the first for Lynn-Regis, he sat for that borough till his 
time a plain as well as a true standard for whatever death. ^ At first, attached to no party, he voted for 
is rif^ht or wrong, useful, useless, or mischievous^ in Catholic Emancipation and for the principle of the 
human conduct, whether in the field of morals or Reform Bill, but against several of its most import- 
politics.’ It need scarcely be remarked, that the ant details, and in favour of the celebr^ed Chandos 
I phrase affords no guidance as to how the benevolent Clause (q, v,). On the formation of Sir R^ert Peel s 
I end pointed at is to be attained; and is no more ministry in December 1834, he and his friend Lord 
1 than a quasi-concrete expression of the objects of Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby, "with some 
true benevolence. In considering how to compass adherents, formed a separate section in the House 
these objects, B, arrived at vario'us conclusions, of Commons. On the resignation of Sir Robert P^l 
which he advocated irrespective of the conditions of in April foUowmg, Lord George openly jomed the 
society in his day, and of the laws of social growth great Conservative party, which aclmowledged that 
wliich, indeed, neither he nor his contemporaries statesman as its head, and adhered to it for nearly 
understood- He demanded nothing less than the eleven years. On Peel’s return to power m ISIl? 
immediate remodelling of the government, and the Lord George received an offer of office, which he 
38 
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declined, tein^ at tliat time deeply interested in the 
sports of the held and the race-course. When Peel 
introduced his free-trade measures in 1S45, ii large 
portion of his supporters joined the Protection party- 
then formed, of -u’hich Lord George hecame the 
head, and a leading speaker in the debates. His 
speeches in the session of 1845 — 1846 -were most 
damaging to the government of Sir Robert Peel, and 
contnuuted in no small degree to hasten its downfall 
in July of the latter year. Lord George supported the 
bill for the removal of the Jewish disabilities, and 
recohimended the pajunont of the Roman Catholic 
clergy by the landowners of Ireland. In the sport- 
ing 'rvorld he is -understood to haVe realised very 
considerable gains, and he shewed the utmost zeal at 
aU times to suppress the dishonest practices of the 
turf. He died suddenl3' of a spasm of the heart, 21st 
September 1848, while crossing his father’s park at 
Welbeck Abhey, Nottinghamshire. 

BENTIN CK, Lord WiLLiAst Henry CArTRiDisn, 
a general officer and statesman, uncle of the pre- 
ceding, and second son of the third Ditke of Port- 
land, was born 14th September 1774, and became an 
ensign in the Coldstream Guards in 1791. Hardng 
served with distinction in Flanders, Italy, and Egypt, 
he -was in 1803 appointed governor of Mates, 
where ho advocated several usefid reforms ; but his 
proscription of beards and the -wearing of -turbans 
and eaiTings by the sepoj’s when on dutj’, led to the 
mutinj’ and massacre of v dlore, and his own imme- 
diate recall. In August 1808, ho was placed on 
the staff of the armj- in Portugal -under Sir Harry 
Burrard. Subsequently selected to proceed on an 
important mission to the supremo Junta of Spain, he 
accompanied the army under Sir John Moore in its 
retreat, and at Coniima commanded a brigade. He 
next commanded a dmsion of Lord Wellington’s 
armj’’, and shortly after was sent as British min ister 
to the court of SicUj', and commr,nder»in-chief of the 
British forces in that island. At the head of an 
e.xpedition, ho landed in Catalonia in July 1813, 
penetrated to Valencia, and afterwards laid sieno to 
'Jarragona, but was repulsed .at Villa Franca. Early 
in 1814, quitting Sicily, he repaired to Tuscany, pub- 
lished at Florence a proclamation inviting the 
Italians to shake off the French yoke, and after- 
wards made himself master of Genoa. Between 
1796 and 1826, he held a scat in parliament as 
member for Camelford, Nottinghamshire, and Ash- 
burton. In 1827, he was appointed novemor-gencral 
of India, and sworn a pri-vy-counculor. His pohey 
in India avas pacific and popiU.ar, and his -idceroy- 
ship was marked by the abolition of Sutti (q. v.), 
and by the opening up of the internal communi- 
cation, as weU as the establishment of the overland 
route. After his return in 1835, he was elected M.P. 
for Glasgow. H6 died at Paris, Jimc 17, 1839. 

BENTLEY, Richard, a distinguished classical 
scholar, was born at Oulton, in Yorlmhirc, January 
27, 1662. In 1676, he entered St John’s College, 
Cambridge, in the humble capacity of subsizar. 
Little is kno-nm of his university career, except that 
he shewed early a strong taste for the cultivation of 
ancient learning. At 'the usual time, he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; and on lea-ving the 
university, ho was appointed head-master of the 
gramnlar-school of Spalding, Lincolnshire. About a 
year afterwards, he resigned this situation to become 
tutor to the son of Dr StfUingfleet, then Dean of 
St Paul’s, and subsequently Bishop of Worcester. 
B. accompanied his pupil to Oxford, where he had 
fuU scope for the ciUtivation of classical studies ; 
and, that he succeeded in Requiring there some local 
reputation, is evinced by his ha-ving been -twice 
appointed to deliver the Boyle Lectures on the 


Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. He | 
entered the church, and owed to the patronage of j 
the Bishop of Worcester various good ecclesiastical . 
appointments, and through the same influence ' 
became librarian of the King’s Library at St 
James’s. In 1690, ho published his Sisserlation i 
•upon the Epistlee of Phalaris, which established his ' 
reputation throughout Eiuope, and may be said to 
have commenced a new era in scholarship. The 
principles of historical criticism were then unlmown, ' 
and their first application to establish that the so- I 
called Epistles of Phalaris, wliich professed to have ! 
been written in the 0th c. B. c., were the forgery of 
a period some eight centuries later, filled the Teamed 
world avith astonishment. 

In 1700, B. was appointed Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and in the following j’c.ar, he I 
married hlrs Joanna Bernard, the dan^xter of a | 
Huntingdonshire knight. The history of B.’s 
MasterSxip of Trinity is the narrative of an un- 
broken series of quarrels and litig.ations, provoked 
by his arrogance and Rapacity, for which, it must be 
confessed, ho was fully as avell known during liis j 
lifetime as for his learnhig. He contrived, never- ' 
theless, to get himself appointed Regius Professor of ' 
Divinity, and, by his boldness and perseverance, 1 
managed to pass scathless through all his contro- 
versies. Notwithstandingthat at one time the Bishop 
of Ely, the visitor of Ti-inity, pronounced sentence ' 
depriafing him of his mastership, and that .it another 
the senate of the univei-sity pronoimced a similar 
sentence of his academic honours, he remained in full 
possession of both the former and the latter till the 
day of Ixis de.ith. This stormy life did not impair ' 
his literary •actiritj'. He edited various classics — ' 
among others, the worics of Horace — upon which 
he bestowed vast labour. Ho is, however, more 
celebrated for what ho proposed than for what ' 
he actually perfoi-med. The proposal to print an ; 
edition of the Greek New Testament, in which the 
received text should be corrected by a careful com- , 
parison with all the existing MSS., was then singu- ' 
larly bold, and evoked -violent opposition. Hp 
failed in c.injdng out liis proposal : but the prin- 
ciixles of criticism which he maintained have sinoe 
been trixxmphantly established, .and have led to 
important rosxdts in other hands. He is to bo 
rcg.irded as the foimder of that school of classical 
cnticism of which Person aftenv.ards exhibited the 
chief excellences, as wcU as the chief defects ; and 
which, though it -was itself prevented by too strict 
attention to minute verbal detail from ever achiev- 
ing much, j'ot diligently collected many of the 
facts which men of wider views are now gi'ouping | 
together, to form the modem science of comparative 1 
philology. B. died in 1742, leaving behind him one 
son, Richard, who inherited much of his father’s . 
taste with none of his energy, and several daughters, ] 
one of whom, Joanna, mairied, and was the mother , 
of Richard Cumberland the dramatist. — Monlc’s > 
Life of Richard Bentley, 1830. 

BE’NUli!, or BI'NUE, or, as Dr Barth prefers 
to spell it, BETirDWlS, called also Chadda and 
Tchadda; an important river of Central Africa, 
forming the eastern branch of the Quorra or Niger, 
which it joins about 230 miles above tho mouth of 
that river in the Gulf of Guinea. At its jimction 
w’ith the Faro, in lat. about 9’ 33' N., long. 12“ 
40' E., the" point where Dr Barth ' crossed, he 
describes tho B. as being 800 yards across, -wfith 
a general depth in its channel of 11 feet, and ‘a 
liability to rise -under ordinary circumstances at 
least 30 feet, or even at times 50 feet higher.’ 
In 1854, an expedition under tho command of Dr 
Baikie explored the B. as far as Dxdti, a place about 
350 miles above its confluence with the Niger, and 
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some SO or 100 miles from.ivlicrc Dr Borth crossed. 
Dr Bartli regards tills river as ofTering tlie best 
cbaiincl for tbo introduction of civilisation into tbe 
heart of Central Africa. If not actually connected 
in some ivay noth the Shari (c^. v.), and consequently 
avith Lake Tsad, ‘ the breadth of the avatcr-parting 
betaveen these two basins [the Niger and the Xsad], 
at the ntinost, cannot exceed 20 miles, consisting 
of an entirely loa’cl flat, and probably of allna-ial 
soil. . . . The level of the Tsad, and that of the 
ria’er B. near Gowe, avhere it is joined by the Mayo 
Kebbi, seem to be almost the s.amo; at least, accord- 
ing to all appearance, the 1?., at the place mentioned, 
is not more than S50 or 200 feet above the level 
of the sea.’ In a second e.xpedition, 1SG2, Dr Bailcie 
explored as far north as Kano, in llaussa. 

BENYOIVSKY, hlAUincc Acgustos, Coitnt de, 
a man of remarkable character and extraordinary 
fortimes, was born at Verbowa, in Hungary, 1741. 
He sen-ed in the Seven Years’ War, and dining his 
youth dis]ilaycd that restless love of advcntiu'c 
which marked his subsequent career. He went to 
Dantzic for the purpose of studj-ing n.avigation, .and 
from thence made sover.al voyages to Hamburg and 
Plymouth. When .about to start for the East Indies 
in 17C7, he received a pvessrug invitation to join the 
Polish Confederation, with lidiich ho complied, and 
shared most of the dangers and glorie.s of the 
c.ampaign against the Kussians until ho was taken 
prisoner in May 1709. After being transferred 
from one Russian prison to another, he was, in 
I Deoember 1709, bani.slied to Siberia, and from 
‘ thence, in a few months, to KamtehatUa. During 
the voyage. Ins exertions and skill saved the 
I vessel that carried him. This recommended the 
I prisoner to the governor, Nilov, who was further 
, plc.ased by B.’s sltill ns a chcss-pl.aycr, and made 
him tutor in his family. In this capacity lie 
I gained the affections of Aphanasia, daughter of the 
governor) by avhom ho was assisted in his plans 
for csc.apo ; which, however, was not effected with- 
out a struggle, in which the governor w.as killed. 
B., avith ninety-six com])aiiions, in a ship well 
armed and provisioned, and with a considerable 
amount of treasure, set sail from Kamtcliatka 
in May 1771. Having visited some of the islands 
of J.apan and Fonuosa, IJ. arrived .at M.acao on the 
22d of September, where ho remained until the 
1-lth January, and then sailed for Franco. Ho 
had not been hero long when the French govern- 
ment proposed that he should found a colony at 
^Madagascar, and ho at once acquiesced. B. arnved 
on the island in Fcbniary 1774, and was made king 
in 1770 by the chiefs in concl.avo, he adopting the 
native costume. Returning to Eurojic with a view 
1 to establish commercial relations between Fnance 
' and JIndagascar, B. met with a very cold reception 
from the French government, and returned to the 
servico of Austria, in the hope that the emperor 
avould assist him in his schemes— a hope not fullilled. 
He next made unsuccessful overtures to tho British 
government, but at length receiring assistance from 
private persons in England and America, dcji.artcd 
again for Madagascar, where he arrived in 1783; 
and, involving himself in contention with tho French 
i government of the Isle of France, w.as killed in 
battle. May 23, 17SG. B. was .a man of remark- 
able resources, great decision of character, courage, 
and sagacity. Ho was particularly well versed in 
human natiue, a knowledge which proved of essen- 
tial service to him during his brief but most 
remarkable career . — Memoirs and Travels of Count 
de Benyowshj, jrriKcn hy Ilimsclf, and Edited by IF. 
Micholson (2 vols 4to. London. 1790). 

BENZE'RTA, Laius of, tho ancient Hipponilis 
<10 


Palus and SUara: Pains, two lakes within the 
dominions of Tunis, from which town they are about 
30 miles distant, in a north-west direction. They 
are each about 9.[ miles long, and the larger one, 
which is clear and salt, is .about 5.1 miles broad ; tho 
smaller, avhich is tiubid and fresh, 3.1. They aro 
.about two miles ap.art, but united by a channel with 
a general depth of G feet and breadth of 75. Tunis 
is supplied with fish mainly from these lakes. So 
v.alu.abIo is the fishing, that a wealthy Arab rents it 
from the Boy ot Tunis for £4000 per anmun. 

BE’NZILE, BE'NZOILE, or .BE'NZOYLE, is 
tbo radicle or root of tho group of substances which 
comprehends as members tho hydride of benzoyle 
(oil of bitter almonds), benzoic acid, benzoin, and 
benzoic. It is prepared by passing a stream of 
chlorine g.is through fused benzoin, or by heating 
one p.art of benzoin with two pi.arts of concentrated 
nitric acid. B. floats to tho upper part of the 
liquid mixture as a liquid oil, which solidifies on 
cooling. B. is a tasteless solid, insoluble in water, 
but readily dissolved by ether and alcohol, and on 
concentration of tho cthcrc.al or alcoholic solution, 
the B. cr}’st.allise3 in regular six-sided prisms, of 
a yellow colour. When heated to 194° to 19S°, it 
fuses. Its composition is expressed by tho chemical 
formula C„„H,o 04 , .and many chemists name tho 
substance possessing this formula benzilc, reserving 
tho title benzoile, or benzoyle, for a substance poly- 
meric (see RoLVMmilssi) with benzilc, which has not 
yet been isolated, but which m.ay be represented by 

BENZO’IC ACID, or the Flowers of Benzoin and 
Benjamin, occur.s natur.ally in many balsamiferous 
plants, and cspoei.ally in Benzoin (q. v.), from which 
It m.ay bo readily obtained by several processes, 
which it is not necessary hero to describe. B. A, 
is always in tho form of snow-avliitc, glistening, 
feathery crystals, with a fairy aspect of lightness. 
It has a very fragrant and pleasant aromatic odour, 
due to the presence of a trace of an essential oil, 
.and a hot bitter taste. It is readily dissolved by 
.alcohol and ether, but sp.aringly soluble in water. 
B. A. is one of the m.ateri.als present in Tinctura 
Camphorm ComposUa, and has been administered 
in chronic bronchial affections; but tho benefit 
deriv.ablo from its use in such c.ases is question.ablc. 
B. A. t.akcn into tho stomach, increases within 3 or 
•i hours the quantity of liippuric acid in tho urine. 
It forms a niuncroiis class of compounds, with tho 
oxides of the metals, lime, &c., c.allcd benzoates. 
The cbcmic.al formula for crystallised B. A. is 

uo,c,, 11,03. 

BE’NZOIN, BE’NJAMIN, or BENZO’IC GHM, 
a fragrant resinous substance, fonned by tho drj’iiig 
of tho milky juice of tho Benzoin or Benjamin 'Tree 
(Styrax, or hithocarpns Benzoin), a tree of tho 
natural order Styracacca:, and a congener of that 
which produces Stoiuvx (q. v.), a native of Siam, and 
of Sumatra and other islands of the Indian Archi- 
pel.ago. Tho tree grows to nearly two feet in diame- 
ter; tbo smaller branches arc covered with a whitish 
rusty down ; tho le.aves .are oblong, acuminate, and 
entire, downy and white bene.ath ; the flowers are 
in corajioimd racemes. B. comes to us in reddish- 
yellow transparent pieces. Different varieties, said 
to depend upon the age of the trees, are of very 
different price ; tho whitest, said to be the produce of 
tho yoiuigcst trees, being tlie best. There is a variety- 
known in commerce as Amyydaloidal Benzoin, 
which contains whitish ,almond-liko tears diffused 
through its substance, and is said to bo tho produce 
of tho younger trees. B. is obtained by imaking 
longitudinal or oblique incisions in the stem of tlio 
tree; the liquid which exudes soon hardens by 
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exposure to the sun and air. B. contains about 10 
* — 14 per cent, of Benzoic Acid (fj. v.) ; the remainder 
of it 13 resin. B. is used in perfutnery, in pastillos, 
ttre., being very fragrant and aromatic, and yielding 
a pleasant odour when burned. It is therefore 
much used as incense in the Greek and Boman 
Catholic Churches. Its tincturo is prepared by 
macerating B. in rectified s]iirit for seven to four- 
teen da 3 ’S, and subsctiiicnt straining, udicn the 
Compound Tinclxirc of B^njanuny TKoimd Balsain, 
Friar's Bahamy Balsam for Cuts, Com- 

Tnandcr's BalsaiJiy or tfcsuits Drops, is obtained. 
It is frequently applied to -wounds directly ; or still 
better, wlicn the cdqes of the -wound arc brought 
to-Tctber, and bound u-itb lint or plaster, the linc- 
tnvo of B. may be used as an exterior varnish. 
In tlio prcpar.stion of Courl-piastcr, sarcenet (gene- 
j-aliy coloiu-cd blade) is brushed ovcr-vntli .a solution 
of isinslass, then a coating of the alcolioHc solution 
of benzoin. Tlio tincturo is likewise cinployed in 
mailing up a cosmetic styled Virgiyx’s il/iW-, in the 
qiroportion of two drachms of tlie tincture to one 
pint of rose-water; and otherwise it is used in the 
preparation of soaps and washes, to the hatter of 
wliich it imparts a milk-white colour, and a smell 
rcscmhling that of a’aniUa. B. possesses stinuilaiit 
properties, and is sometimes used in niedicine, 
particiUarly in chronic pulmonary aflcctions. It 
may ho p.art.aken of most plc.asautly when bc.aten 
up with mucilage and sugar or yolk of egg. Tlic 
name ylsa ditlcis (q. v.) has sometimes been ^jiven to 
it, .although it is not the substance to avhich that 
name seems properly to h.avo belonged. — The milky 
juice of Tcnuiiialia Benzoin, a tree of the natural 
order Comlrclaccce, becomes, on drj-ing, .a fr.agr.ant 
resinous substance resembling B., avhidi is used ns 
incense in the churclics of the Mauritius. It was 
at one time erroneously supposed tliat B. avas the 
produce of Benzoin odori/entm, fonnerly Baums 
Benzoin, a deciduous shrub, of 'the tnatural order 
Lauracew, a native of Virginia, about 10—12 feet 
high, with largo, somewhat wedge-shaped, entire 
lo.avca, which still hc.ars in America the name of 
Benzoin, or Benjamin Tree, and is .also c.alled Spiec- 
icood or Fever-hush. It has a highly aromatic bark, 
which is stimulant .and tonic, and is much used in 
Isorth America in intermittent feverr. The berries 
are also aromatic and slimidant, and arc said to 
have been used in the United Skates during the 
av.ar arith Brit.ain .a.s a substitute for iiimcnto 
or .allspice. An infusion of the twigs acts as .a 
a-ermifnge. 

BE'A'ZOLU, BE’NZIIUE, or BITEXE, is a com- 
pound of c.arhon and hydrogen (C,,!!.), formed 
during the destructive distillation of co.al (see 
G.as; CoAi), and found dissolved in the naphtha 
-v\-liich is condensed from the vapours evolved from 
the gas retort. It ra.ay he prepared from coal-tar 
naphtha by subjecting tlio far to .a tempcr.atnrc 
of 32’ F., avhen the B. solidifies, avhilo the other 
naphtha constituents remain liquid. Two g-allons of 
the naphtha yield a pint of pure rectified benzoic. 
It can also bo obtained (1) by subjecting oil-gas 
to a pressure of 30 .atmospheres; (2), by the dry dis- 
tillation of kinic acid (q.aa) ; and (3) bjr c.autiously 
heating a mixture of one part of benzoic acid and 
tlireo p.arts of quick-lime, when the m.atcri.al which 
distils over is impure benzoic. At ordinary tem- 
peratures, B. is a thin, limpid, coloru-less liquid, 
evohang a ch.aractcristio and pleasant odour. At 
32’ F., it crj-slalli.ses in he.auliful fom-liko forms, 
which liquefjr at 40’; and at 177°, it boils, ea'olv-- 
ing a gas avhich is a-ery inflammable, huniing avitli 
a smoky flame. It readily dissola'cs in alcohol, 
ether, turpentine, and aa'ood-spirit, but is insoluble 
in avater. It is valuable to the chemist from the 


gre-at poaa-cr it possesses of dissolanng caoutchouc, 
gutta-percha, avax, c.araphor, and fatty substances. 
It is thus of service in remoa-ing grease-stains from 
aa’oollen or silken articles of clothing. IVlicn he.ated, 
it also dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine. 
B., aa-hen acted upon by chlorine, nitric acid, &c., 
gia'cs rise to a a-ery numerous class of compounds. 

BE'UZOYLE, HYDniDU or, is the a-olatilc or 
essential oil belonging to the benzoic series. It is 
represented by tbe i'oi-mula 0 ,.,Il 50 j,H, and has 
been already considered under AiMONDS, Voiatilb 
Oil, or Esscn'tial Oil of (q. a-.). 

BEOIVUEF, an Anglo-Saxon epic poem, aa-hich 
is one of tbo greatest literarj' and pliilologlcal 
curiosities, and one of tbo most remarkable liistoric-al 
momunents in existence. The date of the oa-ents 
described is prob.ably about the middle of the 5th 
c. ; and .as the legends refer to the Tciitonio races 
avhich .afteravards peopled Enghaud, it is bolica’cd 
that the poem, in its original shape, avas brought by 
the Anglo-Saxons from their original seats on the 
continent Only one MS. of the poem is knoavn 
to exist; that, namely, in tho Cottonian Library, 
a\-hich aaaas seriously injured by tbo fire of 
1731. This MS. consists of tavo portions, avrittcii 
at diflerent times and by different bands, and is 
manifestly a copy, executed perhaps about tbo 
beginning of the Sth c., from an older .ami far com- 
pleter a’crsion of the poem. But, even in tho form in 
avhich it came from the hands of its last rcc.astci-, 
B. is tho oldest monument of considernblo sizo of 
German nation.al pootra-, and notwithstanding tho 
Christian allusions avhii-h fi.x tho existing text at .a 
period subsequent to 507 A. I>., a general heathen 
character pera'ades it, avhich Icaa-cs little doubt .as 
to tile authentic nature of the pictures avhich it 
resents of Tciitonio life in .anto-Christian times. 
Inch learned Labour baa been bestoaved on tins 
strange relic by Sharon Turner {Hist, of Anglo- 
Saxons, a-ol. iiL); C'onyboare {IHuslrallons of Anglo- 
Saxon Poctrg ) ; Dr G. J. Thorlcclin of Copenhagen, 
avlio first pubhshetl the entire a\*ork in 1S15; and 
.ahoa-c all, by Mr Kemble, whoso beautiful edition 
avas published by Bickering in 1333, and aaaas fol- 
lowed in 1837 liy a translation, avitli glossary, 
pref.ace, and pbilologic.al notes. 

At first Mr KemWo avas disposed to regard B. as 
an historic.al cjiic, but bis vicav of it Latterly came to 
be, that tlioiigli to some extent liistoric.al, it must bo 
regarded, in so far as the legends arc concerned, ns 
ra.aiiily mytliologic.al ; and this rcmarlc he conceived 
to apply to tho hero not less than to tho inoidoiits 
related. But Bcoaviilf, tho god, if such ho aa-.as, 
occupies only a small siiaco in tho poem, and scoiiis 
to ho introduced chielly for tho pmposo of con- 
necting Ilmthgar, king of Denmark, whom Bcoaaailf, 
tho Iicro, comes to deliver from the attacks of the 
monster Grcndcl, avitli Scef or Sccaf, one of the 
ancestors of Woden, mid tho common father of the 
avliolc mythical gods and heroes of the north, Sccaf 
is traditionally reported to have been set nflo.at as .-v 
cliild on tho avnters, in a small boat or ark, liaa-ing 
a fhraf (Ang.-.Sax. sccaf) of com under his head ; 
aa’hcnco his name. Tho child avas carried to the 
shores of Slcsvig, and being regarded as a prodigy, 
w.as educated and brought up ns king. Botavoen 
.Sccaf .and Beowulf, Scyld intervened, according to 
tlic opening canto of the poem ; hut ■\vhcn compared 
witli kindred traditions, the ^YlloIc genealogy becomes 
involved in extreme obscurity, and Scyld seems 
sometimes to he idcntilied with Sccaf, and fiomc- 
iimes with AVoden. But tlio view of the coiincctiou 
betaa-cen Beowulf and ' Sccaf is strengthened by 
the folloaa-ing considci-alionB. Tho old Saxons, and 
most likely tho other coiitei-iniiial tribes, called Uieir 
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harvest month (probably part of August and Sep- 
tember) by the name Beo or Beowod, in all probability 
their god of agriculture or fertility. Whether, or to 
•uhat extent, this ^ivinity is identical with the 
mythical hero of the poem, Mr Kemble does not 
venture to determine, though he indicates a strong 
leaning to the ailirniative. 

But in BO far as the main points of historical 
interest are concerned— viz., the date of the legends, 
and the race and regions to v/hich they belong — ^thc 
results of the historical and of the mythological anew 
seem to bo pretty nearly the same. The poem falls 
entirely out of the circle of the Korthem Sagas, and 
probably belongs to Slcsvig. All the proper names 
are Anglo-Saxon in form, but not the slightest men- 
tion is made of Britain, the Onglo mentioned being 
manifestly Angola (see Angles), and not Anglia. 
From these and many other considerations, the 
learned editor infers that B. records the mythical 
beliefs of our forefathers ; and in so far as it is 
historical, commemorates their exploits at .a period 
not far removed in point of time from the coming 
of Hengest and Horsa, and that in all probability the 
1 poem was brought over by some of the Anglo-Saxons 
I wlio accompanied Cerdio and Cyneric, 495 a.d. 

I The poem opens with an incident which reminds 
f us of one of the most beautiful of hlr Tennyson’s 
i earlier poems, the Mort <V Arlhiir, and seems to shew 
j a similarity between British and Germanic tradi- 
I tions. We give it in the simple words of Mr 
Kemble’s prose translation. 

‘ At his appointed time then Seyld departed, very 
i decrepit, to go into the iieaco of the Lord ; they 
’ then, his dear comrades, bore him out to the shore 
of the sea, as he himself requested, the while that he, 
the friend of the Scyldings, the beloved chieftain, 
had power with his words; long ho owned it! 
There upon the beach stood the ringed-prowod ship, 
tho vohiolo of the noble, shining like ice, and ready 
to set out. They then laid down tho dear prince, 
the distributor of rings, in the bosom of the ship, 
tho mighty one beside the mast ; there was much of 
treasures, of ornaments, brought from afar. Never 
heard I of a comelier ship haring boon adorned avith 
liattlo-avcapons and with war-weeds, with bills and 
mailed coats. Upon his bosom lay a multitude of 
treasures which avero to depart afar with him, into 
the possession of tho flood. They furnished him not 
less aadtli offerings, avitli mighty wealth, than those 
had doncavlio in the beginning sent him forth in his 
aaTctchednesa, alone over tho avaa-cs. hloreoa'er they 
set up for him a golden ensign, high over he.ad ; they 
let the deep sea bear him; they g.aa’O hivi to tho 
oce.an. Sad was their spirit, mournful their mood 
Men know not in sooth to say (men wise of counsel, or 
any men under the heavens) who received the freight.’ 

'The folloaving is a brief outline of the story : 
B. is introduced to us, preparing for a pinatical 
ada-enture. After a adadd description of the em- 
barkation of the hero and his ‘ friendly Scyldingi,’ 
the scene changes, and tho palace of Hrothgar rises 
before us. Here the Danish king has assembled 
his avarriors, and holds a feast, unconscious of tho 
deadly peril in avhich he is placed. The ‘scop’ 
(‘shaper,’ from scapan, ‘ to sh.ape ’ or ‘ create |) sings 
a poem on tho origin of things, and hoav cadi came 
into the avorld. This is deftly used to bring upon 
tho stage the ‘grim str.anger Grendel, a mighty 
haunter of tho marshes, one that held tho moors, 
fen, and fastness, the davcllings of the monster-race.’ 
hlalignant and cruel, he hears avith enadous hate the 
sounds of joy echoing from tho hall, and stealing 
into the palace after dark, aadicn the revel is oa'cr, 
he seizes and destroys thirty of the 'sleeping 
thegns. In the morning, aadicn the haa’oe aaTought 
by Grendel becomes known, there is a fierce outcry, 
42 


and Hrothgar is loudly blamed. Yet twelve avinters 
pass by before the outage is avenged. The king is 
continually ‘seethed in the sorrow of tho time;’ 
but help is at hand. B. has heard of the crimes of 
the monster, and comes avdth his Geats ( J utes) to 
inflict punishment. The voyage over the waves, and 
the landing of ,thc brave adventurers on the shores of 
Hrothgar’s dominions, is finely told. After some 
parley aadth the coast-guards, an intervieav takes 
place between the monarch and the hero, who 
almost pleads to be allowed to deliver the land 
from tho ravages of Grendel. Most tender and 

p. athetic is the passage in which he asks — ^if fortune 
should be adverse to. him (‘ if Hilda ’ — i. e. ‘ the 
goddess of slaughter should take him away’), 
that they would not mourn overithe ‘solitary 
rover,’ but plant a ‘simple flower’ on his cairn, 
and send back his ‘ garments of battle ’ to his lord 
and Idnsman, Higelac. The inevitable feast follows, 
in the course of which tho ‘ scop ’ sings of the peace 
that is to be, and B. enlarges upon his past exploits. 
Then wo have an exquisite picture of the Danish 
queen : ‘ There was laughter of heroes, the noise 
was modulated, words were winsome ; AVealtheow, 
Hrothgar’s queen, went forth ; mindful of their 
races, she, hung round with gold, greeted the men 
in tho hall ; and the freeborn lady gave the cup 
first to the prince of the East Danes ; she bade him 
be blithe at tho sernce of beer, dear to his people. 
He, the kins, proud of victory, joyfully received the 
feast and hall-cup. The lady of the H'elmings then 
went round .about every p.art of yoimg and old ; 
she gave treasure-vessels, until tho opportiinity 
occurred, that she, a queen hung round with rings, ' 
venerable of mood, bore forth tho mead-cup to j 
Beowulf. SVise of words, she greeted tho Ge.at, she | 
thanked God bocauso her will was accomplished, j 
that she believed in .any e.arl, as a consolation j 

ag. ainst tho crimes.’ That night, when tho shadows 
of d.arkness have f.allon, Grendel comes swiftly to the 1 
palaco from the misty moors, and assails Beowulf. 

A fierce struggle ensues, but the monster is bafilod, 
.and obliged to flee. Next day a second feast is 
held in honour of tho hero’s success, magnificent 
gifts are showered upon him bj' tho gr.ateful Hroth- 
gar, the services of the ‘ scop ’ are again called into 
request, music and sports follow, and the queen 
once more moves through the crowd of warriors 
avith courtesy and grace. The night, however, is 
not to pass avithout its tagedy. The mother of 
the monster secretly enters, and destroys one of 
the king’s dearest thegns. B., in a magn.animous 
speech, undertakes to avenge him. Haadng sought 
the avild haunts of the ‘ hateful one,’ ho first slays 
the mother .after a furious combat, in which he 
aauuld h.aa'o been a'anquishod but for the apparition 
of a magic saaurd * oa'cr the aaua'es,’ avhich came into 
his grasp. Grendel is then destroyed, and his head 
carried off as .a present to Hrothgar. B. then re- 
turns home, .and after a a-arioty of other but less 
interesting adventures, succeeds to the throhe on 
the dc.ath of his kinsman Higelac. Besides the edi- 
tions and versions referred to aboa-c, avc may notice 
EttmuUer’s translation of B. into German (Ziir. 
1840) ; AVackerb.arth’s metric.al version in modern 
EngUsh (Lond. 1849) ; Thorpe’s Anglo-S.axon Poems 
of B., &c. (Oxford, 1855) ; K.arl Simrock’s German 
version (Stuttg. 1859); Grundtvig’s (Copenhagen, 
1801); Hej'ne’s(P.aderb.l803); Grein’s(Casscl,18G7). 

BEQUEA'TH, to le.aau person.al property by av-ill 
or testament to another. In the case of real estate, 
the proper term to employ is devise. But although it 
is usual and safe so to use these aa'ords, neither of 
them is essential to the v.alidity of an English will, 
but other avords, shewing clearly the intention of the 
testator, avill suffice. In the Scotch laaaq the term 
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B. can only apply to personal estate. Real est^e, 
indeed, according to tlie existing regulations of that 
system, cannot he left or conveyed by vrill or tes- 
tament; a testamentary disposition or settlement, 
expressed in certain technical terms of preseim con- 
veyance, being necessary for the purpose. See Will; 
Legacy ; Disposition (J/orits Causa) ; Settlement; 
Real; Personality. 

BEQUE'ST, a legacy of personal property left by 
will. See Bequeath and its references. 

EfiRAl^GEE, Jean-Pierre he, a celebrated 
French poet, was bom in Paris, 19th August 1780, 
in the house of his grandfather, a tailor in the Rue 
MontorgueU, to whose care he was left entirely by 
his father, a scheming and not over-scrupulous 
financier. After living some time with an_ aunt at 
Peronne, to whom ho appears to have been indebted 
for those republican principles which afterwards 
made him so obnoxious to successive French govern- 
ments, B., at the age of fourteen, was apprenticed to 
a printer in that place, where he remained three 
years, devoting all his leisure hours to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. He now returned to Pans, 
whore his father, a zealous royalist, was engaged m 
some questionable schemes of money-getting, which 
were mixed up with conspiracy. B. assisted him in 
his money affairs, so far as he honourably could, and 
kept his pohtical secrets ; but he did not disgmse his 
contempt for the royalist cause, nor fail to express 
his opposite sympathies. The business, however, 
was not one to the taste of B., who was throughout 
the whole of his life a man of the most sensitive 
3ionour, and lio soon loft it. Ho liad oro tins begun 
to write, but Ms poems were not successful; and 
reduced almost to destitution, he, in 1804, enclosed 
some of his verses to M. Lucien Bonaparte, with a 
letter explaining his circumstanoes, and with a 
request for assistance — the one solitary instance of 
solicitation during a long life' of independence, 
marked by the refusal of numerous offers of lucra- 
tive patronage. The appeal was not made to a deaf 
ear. M. Bonaparte obtained employment for tbe 
poet, first as editor of the Annafes duMmie, and after- 
wards as a subordinate secretary in the University ; 
a post which he held for twelve years, when the 
government, provoked at his satire, and alarmed at 
his popularity, dismissed him. During the ‘Hundred 
Days,’ Napoleon offered B. the remunerative post of 

censor a singidar office for such a man. He refused 

it. But though he scorned to accept favour from, 
or to flatter Napoleon, at a time when it was 
ahke fashionable and profitable to do so, he was of 
much too noble a nature to join in the sneers 
and reproaches which greeted the hero on his fall. 
Above the fear of power, he was incapable of talcing 
■advantage of misfortune. In 1815, B. published his 
first collection of songs, which soon attained a very 
wide popularity. In 1821, he published another 
collection, which was followed shortly after by some 
fugitive pieces, which subjected him to a govern- 
ment prosecution, a sentence of three months 
imprisonment, and a fine of 500 francs. In 1825, ^a 
third collection, and in 1828, a fourth appeared, still 
more withering in its sarcasm on those in power; 
and the penalty of B.’s outspokonness was a fine ol 
10,000 francs, and nine months’ confinement in 
La Force. The fine was soon paid by the poet’s 
friends, and his prison beoame_the resort of the 
most eminent men in the kingdom, and a very 
armoury in' which he forged those keen-piercin| 
bolts which galled so terribly, and contributed so 
much to the overthrow of the 'Bourbons. But B 
refused to profit by the new state of things he hac 
been instrumental in bringing about. Rejecting the 
emoluments and honour which his friends, now in 

lower, were anxious to bestow, ho retired to live in 
irivacy at Passy. In 1833, he pubhshed a fifth 
ioUeetion of songs, when he took a formal leave of 
ihe public ; and from that time until the day of his 
death, twenty-four years after, he remained silent. 

In 1848, B. was elected a member of the Assemble 
3onstituante by more than 200,000 votes ; but after 
iaking his seat, to shew his appreciation of the 
ionour conferred on him, he almost immediately 
resigned. He consistently rejected aU the offered 
favours of the late Emperor, as well as a grace- 
ful overture on the part of the Empress, which he 
owned it cost him much to refuse. B. died at Paris, 
July 17, 1857. The cost of liis funeral was defrayed 
by the French government, and his remains were 
attended to the grave by the most distinguished men 
in all departments of literature. B. was as empha- 
tically the poet of the French people as Bums was 
the bard of the Scottish peasantry, ^e same 
stanch and fearless independence, genuine manh- 
ness, sound common sense, and contempt for every- 
thing mean and hypocritical, characterised both 
men; and as poets, they differ in excellence only as 
the sentiments of the French and Scottish people 
differ in their capacity to be turned into song. 

‘ Neither friend nor enemy has as yet disclosed^ to 
us any speck on the heart, the honour, ^the genius, 
or the good sense of B6ranger.’ Since his death, his 
Last Sonqs, written between 1834 and 1851, have 
been published, and also My Biography (Paris, M. 
Perrotin; London, Jeffs). See My Biography ; and 
Memoirs of BCranger, by hi. Lapointe (Paris, 1857). 

BERA'R, a vaUoy situated locally in the Nizam’s 
territories, but annexed pohtioally to British India, 
for the maintenance of what is called the Nizam’s 
Contingent, It is bounded on the N. by a 
detached portion of Scindia’s dominions and the 
Nerbudda provinces ; on the E., by Nagpoor ; on the 
W., by Candeish ; and on the S., by two_ of the 
Nizam’s remaining districts — Maiker Bassun and 
Mahur. It lies between 20° 15' and 21° 40' N. lat., 
and between 76° and 78° 2' E. long., having an area 
of about 0000 square milos. It is traversed m its 
length by the Poornah— itself a tributary of the 
Taptee — which, with its numerous affluents, affords 
an ample supply of water to the valley, and, on 
other grounds, is pecuharly suitable to the culti- 
vation of cotton. The transfer in 1853 from the 
Nizam to the British has proved favourable to this 
production : about 25 per cent, of the area is de- 
voted to cotton. In the east part there is a coal-field 
of 40 square miles, and at Akolah, in Piuana, there 
are salt wells fed by a subterranean lake. Though 
Ellichpore is the chief town, yet it is inferior to 
Comrawattee, the d^p6t for the raw cotton. 

BERA'T, a town of Albania, European Turkey, 
in the pasliahe of Avlona, situated on the banks of i 
the Tuberathi or Ergent, about 30 mUes north-east 
of the seaport of the same name. It has a popula- i 
tion of from 8000 to 10,000, two-thirds of whom are 
Greeks ; the remainder, Turks. The valley m wmeh 

B. stands is very fertile, producing large quantities 
of grain, oil, and wine. B. has a citadel, and traces 
of ancient Greek buildings, and gives title to a 
Greek archbishop. 

BE'RBERA, a seaport station of Somali, Eastern 
Africa, with a good harbour, on a bfy m the 
Gulf of Aden. Lat. 10° 26' N., long. 45 8 E. It 
is celebrated as the scene of a large annual fair, 
wMcli brings nearly 20,000 people together from 
quarters in the East. Coffee, grains, ghee, gold- 
dust, ivory, gums, cattle, ostrich-feathers, slaves, &c., 
are brought doivn to this place from the interior on 
strings of camels, sometimes numbering^ as many as 
2000, and exchanged for cotton, rice, iron, Indian 
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piece-goods, ';c. As s^'on ;is tlic fsir— v.diicli usiiolly 
extends from >'ovcniber to April — is over, the Iriti 
nre carcfullj" tahen do-.vn, and packed np, and 
nothing remains to mark the site of the tomi l.nt 
the hones of animals rlanghtercd for h-ol during the 
continuance of the fair. 

EERBERI'DE-E, or BERBEETDA'CE-E.^ a 
natm-.al order of exogenous plants, of which the differ- 
ent species of B.arberrj’ (fj. v.) afford the host known 
examples. JIany of the plants of this order .are 
spiny shrubs; some are jicrennial herbaceous plants. 
Their leaves are .alternate, their flowers .sometimes 
solitary, sometimes in racemes or panicles. The 
calyx consists of 3, •}, or G deciduous sep-als; the 
corolla, which arises from beneath the germcn, con- 
sists of petals equal in number to the sepals, and 
opposite to them, or twice as many; the stamens are 
equal in number to the petals, and opposite to them ; 
the anthers nre 2-celled, each cell opening curiously 
by a a’alve avhich ciua’cs back from bottom to top ; 
the carpel is solitary and 1 -celled; the fruit is cither 
a berry or a c.apsiUe. This order, which is nearly 
allied to Vitacew (q.v.), (Vines, S:c.), contains more 
than 100 knorvn species, cliieily belonging to tlie 
temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, and of 
South America. 

BE'RBERS, the gcner.al n.amc usually given to 
the tribes inhabiting the moimt.ainous regions of 
Barbary and the northern portions of the Grc.at 
Desert. It is derived, according to B.arth, either 
from the name of their supposed ancestor, Ber, 
which we recognise in the Lat. A-/er, an African 
(see letter B) ; or from the Greek and Roman term 
Barbari. The name by which they call themselves, 
and which was known to the Grcolm and Romans, 
is -Amfizigh, or hlazigh, hlazys, -Vmoshagh, Imoshagh, 
&c., according to locality, and whether singular or 
plur.al. These tribes have a common origin, and 
are the descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Northern Africa. They appear to have been origin- 
ally a branch of the Semitic stock; and although 
they have been conquered in succession by the 
Phcenicians, Romans, Vandals, and Arabs, and h.ave 
become, in consequence, to some extent, a mixed 
race, they stiU retain, in great p.art, their distinctive 
pectiliarities. TiU the elevcntli century, the B. seem 
to have formed the larger portion of the population 
inhabiting the southern coast of the Mediterranean, 
from Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean ; but, on the 
great .^ab immigrations which then took place, 
they were driven to the Atlas Mountains, and to 
the desert regions where they now live. In Tripoli, 
the allegiance they pay to the Turlrs is little more 
than nominal ; in Algeria, where they usually are 
termed Kabylcs, they are yet imconquered by the 
Erench ; and in Marocco, where they are c.alled 
‘ SheUooh,’ they are onlj’’ in form subject to the 
emperor. The B. occupying the desert, who are 
caUed Tu.iric, or Tawarek, by the Arabs, h.ave become 
much mixed with the negro race. The number 
of the B. is estimated at between three and four 
millions. They are of middle stature, sparely but 
strongly built. The complexion v.aries from a red 
to a yellow brown, and the sh.ape of the head 
and of the features has more of the Emopean 
th.an the orient.al typo. The hair is, in general, 
dark, and the beard smaU. The eyes are dark and 
piercing. Their manners are austere, aud in dispo- 
sition they arc cruel, suspicious, and implacable. 
They are usually at w.ar either unth their neigh- 
bours or among themselves ; are impatient of 
restraint; and possessed of a rude, wild spirit of 
independence, which m.akes it impossible for them 
to vmite for any common purpose, or to make the 
advances in chilisation which one might otherwise 


expect from their high phy.'ic.il orq.anisation. They 
live in cl.av'-hut^ and tents; hut. in their l.argcr 
villaq-'J, they h.ave stone-houses. They have henls 
of fh''cp ami cattle, and practise agriculture, .and 
are esjw>cially fond of the cultivation of fniit-trois. 
Tliey po.='es3 wat’W-mills and oil-prcs^c.^. The 
mines of iron and lead in the Atlas are UTOueht by 
them, and they maimfactiiro rude agricidtural 
implements, as well as swords, guns, and gunpowder. 
They formerly profo.==i. J the Christian religion ; hut 
since the Arabs drove them from the fertile plains 
between the iioimtains and the sea, they appear to 
h.ave retrograded in everj- w.ay, and they are now 
among the most bigoted adlicrents of the religion of 
Mohammed; .although their former creed has left .a 
few traces, as in the names for God, and 

angdtis for angel, and many curious customs still 
observed among them. See Barth's Africa, vol. i. 

BERBI'CE, the e.ast division of British Guiana, 
having its middle division, Dcmcrara, on the "VV. ; 
the Atkantic on the N. ; Dutch Guiana or Surin.am 
on the E. ; and on the S., the basin of the Amazon, 
or rather, perhaps, the upper waters of tlio Siu-inam. 
From being a Dutch possession, this part of the 
coast, between the Amazon and the Orinoco, fell 
under the power of England in 179G. It was, 
however, soon restored to Holland at the peace of 
Amiens, but only to be rccaptiu-ed in 1S0.3. It 
stretches in long, between 57“ and 5S“ W., and in 
I.at. indefinitely southward, from .about 0° 30' N. 
B. is subdivided into six parisbes. The popula- 
tion is above 27,000, of whom nearly -1000 are 
whites ; and the principal products arc sugar, coffee, 
and cotton. But details genemlly of trade and 
statistics, and of clim.ato also, m.ay ho more c.asily 
and satisfactorily tre.ated under the general head of 
BniTisil GuiAetA, than tmdor the separate divisions 
of B., Demorara, and Essequibo. New Amsterdam, 
staniRng on the right hank of the river near its 
mouth, IS at onco the cliief town and the seaport of 
the district. The Berbice river, thougli by no means 
the largest in the colony, is n.avig.ablo cert.ainly to 
the greatest distance from the sea. A^^lile the 
vastly more consider.ahlo Essequibo is interrupted 
by rapids witbin 50 miles of the coast, the Berbice 
admits a draught of 12 feet for 100 miles, and one 
of 7 feet for GO more, the influence of the tide 
reaching nearly the whole w.ay ; and even as far as 
lat. 3“ 55' N. — 175 miles from its outlet by the crow’s 
flight — it was foimd to have still a width of 100 
feet, with a depth of from S to 10. 

BERCHE'MIA. See SnrrLE Jack, in Surr. 

BE'BCHTA (in Old German, Per.acta, and tho 
origin.al form of the.name Bertha, being from tho same 
root as the English word bright, and meaning ‘ shin- 
ing,’ ‘white’) is, in German mythology, the name 
given in the south of Germany and in Switzerland 
to a spiritual being, who was apparently the same as 
the Hulda (gracious, benign) of Northern Germany. 
This being represented originally one of tho kindly 
and benign aspects of the unseen powers ; and so 
the traditions of Hulda (q. v.) in the north con- 
tinued to represent her. But the B. of the south, 
in the course of time, became r.ather an object of 
terror, and a bugbc.ar to frighten children ; tho 
difference probably arising from the circumstance, 
that the influence of Christianity in converting the 
pagan deities into demons was sooner felt in tho 
south than in the north. Lady B. has the oversight 
of spinners. The last day of the year is sacred to 
her, and if she find any flax left on tho distaff that 
day, she spoils it. Her festival is kept u-ith a 
prescribed kind of meagre fare — oatmeal-gruel, or 
pottage, and fish. If she catches any persons c.ating 
other food on that d.ay, she cuts them up, fills their 
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pamicli v.'iUi cliopjK '1 and other aucli nj.TLcal>le 

ftiifrintt, and llirn : ''v.'s tij) tlio v.'oiind avitli a jdoucli- 
share for a needle, and an iron chain for a thrta'l. In 
ronio jdacc’, she ii the queen of the criclict'". She 
is rcprc'entf d as havinc a Ion" iron nose and an 
imm'-nreli’ Jarec foot. Tii.at she svas once an object 
of vrorsliip, ia toitified hy the numerous springs, tc., 
tliat Ijcar her name in Salzburg and elscv.’hcrc. It 
is lihely that many of the Sagas of IJ. avere trans- 
f< rrtd to tlie famous Ilcrthas (q. v.) of lii.storj- and 
babic. Tlie numerous stories of the 'White Lady’ 
wlio appears in noble hoinses at night, rocks and 
nun c » the children avhilo the nurses are asleep, and 
acts as the guardian angel of the race, have donbt- 
b-s thrir root in the ancient lie.athen goddess 
Lerchla 

lUVItCIITESGADEK', a s-illagc of B.avaria, 
charmingly sittiatcd on a mountain slope, about 15 
miles Fouth of S.alzhurg. I’o]). 1000. It has a royal 
imnting-lodgc, hut the place is most rcm.arkable for 
its govenvment salt-mines, fromsvhich 10,000 cwt. of 
1 QcU-.salt is annually obtained. T) cit ing the residence 
of the court, the mino'is Eometimc.s illuminated, and 
its chambers arc then seen to great advantage. 

BERCV, a town of Fr.ancc, in the department of 
the Seine, situated on the right hank of the river of 
the same name. B. forms a suhiirh of Paris, and 
its population is reckoned as a portion of that of 
the c.aj)ital. It has a largo business in wines and 
other liquors. 

BERDIA'NSK, a svell-huilt seaport town of 
Southern Russia, government of Taurida, on the 
northern coast of the Sea of Azov. B. has the finest 
roads in the Sea of Azov, and is a place of com- 
mercial activity, being the cntrciiot for the pro- 
ducts of surrounding governments. It trades in 
fish, wood, grain, coal, and salt; there are extensive 
coal-mines and salt-lakes in its vicinity.^ Pop. (1SG7) 
12,405. In 1855, during the Crime-ac c.ampaign, 
Gaptain Lyons destroyed gcivornmcnt jiroporty to 
a barge amount, hut the town was spared. 

BERDITCIIE’V, .a town of Russia, in the goa'crn- 
inent of Kiev, famous for its four annual fairs. At 
ihese, cattle, corn, wine, honey, leather, &c., .arc 
disposed of. The average annual value of the sales 
is £000,000. Pop. (1SG7) 52,780, chiefly Jeavs. 

BERE'ARS, ail almost extinct sect of Christians, 
avho originated in Scotland in the IStli c. Their 
ii.aino is derived from the circumstance that the 
inhahitants of Berea ‘received the aa-ord aa-ith all 
readiness of mind, and Bc.arched the Scriptures 
daily.’— Acts xadi. 11. Tlio founder of the B. avas 
the Rea*. John B.arclay, a natia'o of Perthshire, 
b. 1751, d. 1708. From him they also rcceia-cd the 
name of Barclayans. They believe that the knoaa'- 
Icdgc of God’s existence and character is dcria'cd 
from the Bible alone, and not from reason or 
nature ; tli.al the Ps.alms of B.avid do not relate to 
B.aa-id at .all, hut cxcliisia-cly to Christ ; that assur- 
ance is of the essence of faith ; and that ambclicf is 
the iinpardon.ahlo sin. In the ordinary points of 
doctrine, they are C.aladiiistic. 

BE'REKGAR I., king of It.aly, avas the son of 
Eljcili.ard, Duke of Friuli, and of Giseba, the daughter 
of the Emperor Louis the Pious. Ho and Guido, 
Buke of Spolcto, avero tlie tavo most poaa'orfnl and 
amhitious nobles in Italy at the close of the 9th c. 
After the deposition of Charles the F.at in SS7, B., 
Guido, and Adalbert, Count of Tusc.any, became 
candidates for the C.arloa’ingian throne. B. aaas 
croavned king of Italj- at Paaaa in SSS, aadiile Guido 
attempted to secure the rc.alna of France. Tlie 
former soon irritated the nobles ag.ainst him by 
condescending to hold his territory in fief from 
Aiaiidf, king of Gcnnany, .against whom ho foamd it 


a-.ain to maintain hia iinb p^mdf nec ; anil v 1 < n G uiilo 
relurn‘’d from his uii'.ucec.-'ful exp diiinn to I'r.an'-'', 
he aa’aa j'orsu.aded to jiiit him'-elf in op],-, itimi t > 
11., and avas clio'cn IJng of Italja "With the lulp <■! 
Arntilf, hoaa-ca-cr, B. nltimately prea'aikcb After the 
death of Guido in 501, his son Lambert coinpolh-d 
B. to share avith him the toveroimity of A'nrth 
It.aly; hut, on the .vsaa.'=ination of l.ambcrt in SO‘5, 
B. coritria-cd to obtain j.o'fcsaion of the avlmle of 
Lombardy. His intliicncc quickly sank. He could 
check neither the ]dimdcring incnn-iiins of the 
Hungarians acre's the Alps in the north, n'>r Iho--.; 
of thc.,\rabs, who laid aaaasto the .'Imres of the ronth. 
Tlie nohks noav c.allcd in Louis, king of Imavcr 
Burgundy, aadio aa-.as crowned at Rome in 001 ; hut 
ho jirove'd no better, .and aa'.as fiiinllj’ oveiqioavcrcd 
bj' Bcrcngar. In til 5, B. was crowned ciniicror by 
Pope John X. ; but the nobles, avho appear to have 
kept thcmselvc.s during his reign in a skate of 
chronic disaffection, again revolted, and, in 019, 
placed themselves under the banner of Rodolf of 
Burgundy, who completely ovcrtlircav B. on the 20th 
July 92:;. Tlie latter, in his extremitj', c.aUcd in 
the Hungarians to his aid, avhich unpatriotic act 
alienated the mincls of all Italians from lihn, and 
cost him his life, for ho aa’.as ass.assinated in the 
following year, 92'4. 

BE'REXGAR II., the son of .Vd.alhort, Count of 
laTca, and grandson of Bcrcngar I., succeeded to his 
father’s possessions in 025, and married Will.a, niece of 
Hugo, king of Italy, in 934. Incited by his ambitious 
and unscrupulous avife, ho conspired .against Hugo, 
and in consequence avas corapcllod to (lee to Gcnnany, 
where ho was received in a friendly manner by the 
Emperor Otto 1. In 015, he rocrossed the Alps at 
the he.ad of an anny. The nobles and the towns- 
people bothaa’clcomcd him ; but, instead of assuming 
the crown himself, ho handed it over to the weak 
Lotluaire, the son of Hugo. On the death of Lotbaire. 
avho aa-.as probably poisoned by AYilba, B. .alloavcd 
himself to bo croavned along with his son Ad.albert, 
in 950. To establish himself firmly in his ncav 
position, ho aa’.aiited Adelhcid, the youthful avidoav 
of Loth.airc, to many his son. She refused, and 
avas subjected to a most cruel imprisounient, but 
ultimately found a helper and husb.and in the 
Emperor Otto himself, aa’ho, .at the impcri.al diet of 
Augsburg in 9.52, compelled B. to aolaioaa’lodgo It.aly 
to he a lief of the German empire. B. toon after 
engaged in av.ar avith the em])cror, avho sent his son 
Liidolf against him. Liidolf aa-.as siicccssful, hut 
died in 957, of poison administered, as aa-as believed, 
hy 'Will.a. 15. again moimted the throne, hut bcli.aa’cd 
aa-ith such intolcr.ahlo tjT.anny that his subjects and 
Pope John XII. called in the aid of the emperor, 
aa-ho marched into It.aly in 901, and toolc possession 
of the couiitry-. B. took refuge in a monntaiii- 
fortress, avliere ho held out till 904, avhen hunger 
compelled him to c.apitiilnta Ho avas sent as a 
prisoner to Bamberg, in B.aa-.aria, aa-hcro he died in 
900. IRs aa-ife,WiRa, retired into a cona-ent, and his 
three sons died in exile. 

EEREXGA’RIHS OF TOURS, -a dRlInpiislicd 
scholastic theologian, av.as horn at I'oiirs, in France, 
99S A. D. His master, Fidhcrt de Cliartrc.s, is 
reported to haa-c prophesied on his death-bed thatB. 
avonld proa-e a dangerous man. In 1030, hc_ aa-,ys 
appointed preceptor of the school of St Martin, in 
Tours, and in 1040, made Arolidn.acon of Angers. 
Here he continued to deliver his mctaphysico- 
theological prelections, .and drear upon himsiilf the 
charge of heresy, in reference to the doctrine of 
transubstautiation. He held the doctrine of Scotus 
Erigena, that the bread and aa-inc in the sacrament 
of the cncharist remained bread and avine, and that 
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the faith of the believer -who recognised their symbolic 
meaning only transformed them subjectively into 
the body and blood of Christ. This interpretation 
•was condemned by Pope Leo EX., 1049 — 1050, and 
also by King Henry L of France. In 1054, he 
retracted his opinion before the Coimcii of Tours, 
but what B. meant by * retractation* it is not easy to 
see, for ho immediately returned to his con\nction, 
and recommenced the advocacj^ of it. For this he 
was cited to appear at Rome, where he repeatedly 
abjured his * error,’ but never seems to have really 
abandoned it. Hildebrand, wbo was then pope, 
treated bim with great moderation; and at last, 
when he discovered how hopeless it was to bind 
down B. by abjurations or declarations, he con- 
ceived it best to let him alone. Harassed and 
weakened by the attaclvS of the orthodox party, 
headed by Lanfranc of Canterbury, he dnalljr retired 
to the isle of St Cosmas, near Tours, lOSO, 
where he spent the last years of his life in 
devotional exercises. He died in lOSS. The greater 
number of his works are lost ; such as are extant 
have been collected and published by the Vischers 
(Berlin, 1834). 

BERENI'Cl!:, the name o£ several celebrated 
■women of ancient times. — 1. B., daughter of Lagns 
and Antigone, and the second vute of the Egyptian 
king, Ptolemy L (Soter), (323 — 284 B.C.). She is 
described by Plutarch as the first in virtue and 
■wisdom of the wives of Ptolemy. Theocritiis cele- 
brates her beauty, ■virtue, and deification in his Idyls 
I 15 and 17. — 2. B., daugliter of Ptolemy IL (Phila- 
I delphus) and Arsinoe, was married to Antiochus lI. 
of Syria,' after he had divorced his ^^■ife Laodice, 
•whom, however, he again took back, putting B. 
away. Laodice having no faith in her husband, 
poisoned him, and c.aused B. and her son to ho mur- 
dered. — 3. B., daughter of Magas, lung of Cyrene, 
granddaughter of B. No. 1, was to have been married 
to Demetnus the Pair, hut he having slighted her for 
her mother, she c.aused him to he murdered, and then 
■went to Egypt and married Ptolemy III. (Euergetes), 
in accordance with the terms of a treaty between her 
father and Ptolemy II. During the king’s ■wars in 
Asia, the queen B. made a vow to offer her beautifid 
hair to the gods when Iier husband returned safely — a 
vow -which she fulfilled. The hair was suspended in 
the temple of Venus, whence, it is said, it -was taken 
away to form a constellation. Coma Berenices. B. 
■was put to death by her son, Ptolemy IV. (Philopa- 
I tor), when he succeeded to the thi-one. — 4. B., also 
called Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy IX. (Lathyms), 
was, on her succession to the throne, married to 
Alexander 11., by whom she was murdered 19 days 
after marriage. — 5. B., daughter of Ptolemy XL 
(Auletes), eldest sister of the renowned Cleopatra, 
was raised to the throne after her father’s deposition, 
58 B. C., hut was put to death when her father was 
' restored, 55 B. c. She avas first married to Selencus, 

I whom she caused to he put to death, and afterwards 
1 to Arohelaus, who was put to death with her. — 
There were, besides, two Jeavish Berenices — the one, 

J daughter of Salome, sister of Herod the Great and 
Costobarus, and mother of Agrippa I. ; the other, 
and more famous, w.as daughter of this monarch. 
She was three times married : first, at a very early 
age, to Marcus, son of Alexander the Alabarch; 
afterwards to her uncle, Herod, king of Chalcis, who 
' dying, left her for the second time a 'widow, at the 
I age of 20 ; and again to Polemon, Idng of Cilicia, 

, vmom she soon deserted to return to her brother, 

I King Agrippa IL, the same before whom Paul 
defended himself at Caesarea. After the capture of 
Jerusalem, she went to Rome, and Titus, avho was 
much in love with her, would have married her but 
for the opposition of the people. The intimacy 
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of B. and Titus forms the suhieot of a tragedy by 
Racine. 

BERENI'CE (modem name, Salcayt-el-Kublee, 
‘Southern Sakfiyt’), a town of Egjqit, on a h.ay in 
the Red Sea, 20 miles south-west of Ras Bemass. 
It was founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was 
in ancient times the emporium of the trade avith 
India, hut it is now ruined, and interesting only for 
its antiquities, which include hieroglj'phics, sculp- 
tures, and a temple dedicated to Sarapis. There are 
emerald mines in its vicinity that have been worked 
since the time of the ancient Egyptians. 

BERESFORD, IVilmam Cakk, Viscouni, a 
disringuished military commander, natural son of Bio 
first Marquis of Waterford, was bom 2d October 
17C8, and entered the army in 17S5. After serving 
in various parts of the world, he bore a conspi- 
cuous part in the reconquost of the Cape of Good 
Hope in ISOG, and subsequently, -with the rank of 
brigadier-general, was -with the British force that 
tooYr possession of Buenos Ayres. In August 1808, 
he joined the British army in Portugal, and pro- 
ceeded into Spain ■with Sir John Moore’s force ; 
was present at the battle of Corunna; and, after 
covering the embarkation of the troops, returned 
with them to England. In February 1809, Major- 
general B. avas ordered a second time to Portiig.al, 
to take the command of the Portuguese ai-my, 
with the local rank of lieutenant-general ; and he 
succeeded in improa'ing its discipline so greatly, as 
soon to render it highly efficient for active sera-ice. 
Appointed Marshal of Portugal in hlaroh, .at the 
head of 12,000 men, he a'ttacked the French in the 
north of that Idngdom, crossed the river Douro, 
droa’c Loison’s dia-ision hack 'to Amarante, and unit- 
ing ■with the force under_ Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
pursued it in its retreat till it was utterly disor- 
g.anised. For his services at the battle of Busaoo, 
27tli August ISIO, B. was nominated a ICnight of the 
Bath. He commanded at the bloody battle of 
Alhuera, May 10, 1811; and for the a-ictory there 
gained over Soult, he received the thanks of parlia- 
ment. Ho was present at Badajoz; at Salamanca, 
where he aa-as severely woimded; at the aaarious 
battles on the Pyrenees ; at Nivelle, where he led 
the right of the centre ; at Nive ; and at Orthez. 
He was in command of the British troops which took 
possession of Bordeaux, and subsequently distin- 
guished himself .at the battle of Toulouse. In May 
1814, ho a\'as created Baron, and in 1S23 Viscount 
Beresford. By the Portuguese government, he avas 
sent, in 1814, to Rio Janeiro, to suppress a fold- 
able revolt there. In the Wellington administra- 
tion, January 1828 to November 1830, he was 
Master-general of the Ordnance. He bore the title 
of Marquis of Campo Mayor and Dulre of Elvas in 
Spain, Condo de Francoso in Portugal, and avas 
knight of several foreign orders. He died, avithout 
issue, Sth January 1854, when the title became 
extinct. 

BERESI'NA, or BEREZI'NA, a river of Russia, 
having its rise in the north of the goa'ernment of 
Minsk. It flows in a southward direction for 
about 240 miles to the Dnieper, wHch it joins 
above Redchitzka. It is coimected_ avith the Dima, 
or Dwina, by a canal, a communication be^een 
the Black and Baltic Seas being thus established. 
The B. is memorable on account of the disastrous 
passage of the Ikenoh army, November 1812, during 
the retreat from Moscow. Two bridges over the 
B. — one for troops, the other for baggage and 
artillery — ^were hastily constructed. Many of the 
pontoniers died from the hardships endured in 
malting these bridges. On the 27Bi, the passage 
of the French commenced, and avas continued 
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during llie wliole of the day. Victor’s rear-guard 
of 7000 men, rmdcr Partonneaux, were, however, 
intercepted bj' the Russians, and had to capitu- 
late. On the 28th, a vigorous attack was made by 
the Russians on the Iheuch on both sides of the 
river, but too late to prevent the latter securing the 
road to Zembin. The Russians, however, established 
a battery of twelve pieces to counnand the bridge ; 
and the panic and confusion of their enemies now 
became dreadfid. The artillery bridge broke, and 
all rushing to the other, it was soon choked ; multi- 
tudes were forced into the stream, while the Russian 
cannon played on the struggling mass. On the 29th, 
a considerable number of sick and wounded soldiers, 
women, children, and sutlers, stiU remained behind, 
despite the warnings of Marshal Victor and General 
Eble, imtil preparations were made for burning the 
bridges. Then a fearful rush took place; and as the 
fire seized the timbers, men, women, and children 
threw themselves in desperation into the flames or 
the river. 12,000 dead bodies found on the shores 
of the river, when the ice thawed, attested the 
magnitude of the French disaster. The Russians 
took 10,000 prisoners and 25 pieces of cannon. 

BERE'TTYO-TTJFAL'U', a market-town of Hun- 
gary, county Bihar, with a pop. (1869) of 5760. 

BERE'ZNA, a town of Russia, in the government 
of Tchernigov, on the Desna. Pop. (1867) 9678. 

BEREZO' V, oriBERESOTF (‘ the town of birch- 
trees ’), a town of Siberia in the government of 
Tobolsk, on the loft bank of the Sosva, a branch 
of the Obi, in lat. 63'“ 30' N. It is a small place, 
but important as the sole fur and skin trading 
station in a vast extent of country. Its annual fair 
is largely attended. It is the favourite residence 
of the Ortiaks and Voguls. Prince Mensohikoff, the 
favourite of Peter the Great, who was banished 
to B., died and was biuied here in IJISI. His grave 
was opened 90 years afterwalds, when his body, 
clothed in the xmiform of the time, was found as 
free from decay as on the day it was buried, the 
frost, which at B. penetrates the soil to the depth 
of several feet, having preserved it. Pop. 1561. 

BERG, BURG, BURGH, roots entering into 
the composition of many names of places. Berg 
(Ger.), Beorg (Ang.-Sax.), means ‘hill,’ ‘mountain ;’ 
and iurg, or buvfii, means ‘ fort,’ ‘ castle,’ ‘ citadel,’ 
probably from being situated on a htU or eminence. 
See Bobottgh, Bnr.on. 

BERG, formerly a duchy of - Germany, now incor- 
porated with the Prussian dominions, and divided 
into the circles of Diisseldorf, Solingen, Elberfcld, 
Lennep, and Duisburg. After various vicissitudes, 
B. had merged in the electorate of Bavaria. In 1806, 
Bavaria ceded it to France ; and Hapoleon the same 
year adding to it large adjoining territories, made its 
area about 6700 square miles, and erected it into a 
grand duchy, constituting his brother-in-law, Miuat, 
sovereign. Two years afterwards, Murat, being 
transferred to the throne of Naples, Napoleon’s 
nephew, then Crown Prince of Holland, was made 
grand duke. The peace of 1815 gave B. to Prussia. 

BERGA'MA (ancient Per<7a7nos), a city of Asiatic 
Turkey, pashalio of Anatolia, situated in a beauti- 
ful and fertile valley, on the right bank of the, 
Caicus, about 40 miles north-north-east of Smyrna. 
Lat. 39° 4' N., and long. 27° 12“ E. In early times, the 
city was the capital of the kingdom of Pergamns 
(q. V.). Many rums still exist to attest the former 
magnificence of Bergama. The present population 
of B. is about 15,000, four-fifths of whom are Tiulcs. 

BE'RGAMO (the ancient Bcrgomum), a fortified 
town of Lombardy, situated on some low hills 
between the Serio and the Brembo, about 29 miles 


north-east of Milan, in lat. 45° 42'^., and 9° 37' E. 
B. consists of two parts — ^the upper city, wherein 
the nobility, an exclusive class, reside ; and the 
Borgo, a suburb where business is transacted. 
Pop. (1872) 37,363. B, is well built, has a castle 
occupying the most elevated part of the town, and 
a cathedral. Silk, cotton, linen, woollen fabrics, 
and iron goods, are manufactured. It has also an 
extensive trade in grindstones, quan-ied in the 
vicinity. Annually, in the month of August, the 
largest fair in Northern Italy is held here, at which 
money to the estimated amount of £1,200,000 is 
turned over. Under the Roman empire, B. became 
a municipal town of importance. It was destroyed 
by Attila, 452 A. D. ; and after the fall of the 
Roman empire, it became one of the chief towns 
of the Lombard kings in this part of Italy, and 
capital of a duchy. After munerous changes, its 
inhabitants placed themselves under the protection 
of the Venetian Repubho in 1427, and formed an 
integral portion thereof (ivith one exception of 9 
years) imtil the subversion of the republic by 
Napoleon in 1797. Bernardo Tasso, the father of 
Torquato, and Tiraboschi, author of The Historg of 
Italian Lileralure, were natives of Bergamo. B. is 
the capital of the province of the same name, which 
has an area of 928 square miles, a pop. (1871) of 
368,152, and good pasturage for sheep and goats; 
iron, marble, hgnite, and whetstones, are also found. 

BE'RGAMOT is the name of various lands of 
pear, to which, however, no common distinctive 
character can be' assigned. The name is used both 
in Britain and upon the continent of Europe. The 
proper B. pear is probably the B. Crasanne, a 
llattish, rough-skinned pear with a long stallc. It 
has a very juicy pulp, as soft as butter, of an 
extremely pleasant flavour, and is esteemed as one 
of the best dessert pears, hlotzger, in his work on 
the pomaooous fruits {Kernolslsorlen) of the south of 
Germany (EVanlcfort, 1847), describes no fewer than 
47 kinds of pears, which all bear the name of B., 
although some of them differ very widely from each 
other. 

BE'RGAMOT is also the name of a species or 
variety of the genus Citrus (q. v.), also called the B. 
Orange, or Mellarosa ; by some botanists regarded 
as a variety of the orange (C. Aurantivm ) ; by 
others, as a variety of the lime (0. Limetla)', and 
elevated by Risso to the rank of a distinct species, 
under the name of C. Bergamia. Of its native 
countiy or origin, nothing can be told, except that it 
was probably derived, like its congeners, from the 
East. It is now cultivated in the south of Europe ; 
and from the rind of its fruit, the well-lmown Oil OF 
B. is obtained, which is extensively used in maldng 
pomades, fragrant essences, eau de Cologne, liqueius, 
&c. Thfe fruit is pear-shaped, smooth, of a pale- 
yellow colour, and has a green, subacid, firm, and 
fragrant pulp. The essential oil is_ obtained by 
distillation, or by grating down the rinds, and then 
subjecting them to pressure, which is the better 
methoi The oil is also obtained from other varieties 
or species of the same genus. It is of a pale-ycUow 
colour, or almost colourless. One hundi'ed B. oranges 
are said to yield about 2i ounces of oil. Oil of B. is 
frequently employed for diluting or adulterating the 
very expensive blue volatile oil of chamomile (q. v.). 

BE'RGEN, a seaport town of Nonvay, in the 
province of the same name, situated on a promontory 
at the head of a deep bay, called Vaagon. Lat. 60° 
24' N., long. 5° 18' E. With the exception of the 
north-east side, where lofty moimtains enclose it, 
B. is surrounded by water. It is walled, and 
additionally protected by several forts, mounting 
in all upwards of 100 guns. The entrance to 




tlie liarT:our is dangerous TOtliout a pilot; but 
avitbin, it is safe and commodious. B. is built in 
a semicircular form round tbe harbour, and bas 
a picturesque appearance from the sea. A close 
inspection discovers it to be gener.ally ■well and 
substantially built, but many of the streets are 
crooked and narrow. It has a cathedr.al, v.arious 
churches, hospitals, refuges for the poor, public 
libraries, &c.; is the seat of a secondary judicial 
tribunal, of one of the three national -treasuries, 
the diocese of a bishop, and the station of a naval 
squadron. Its chief manufactures are tobacco, porce- 
lain, and cordage. It has numerous distilleries, and 
some ship-building y.ards. The principal trade of 
B., however, is its export of stock-fish (dried fish 
of the cod family) and cod-liver oil, which it obtains 
from the northern provinces. Tuuce a year, the 
Worlandmen come to B. uith their fish, receiving 
in exchange for them such articles of necessity or 
luxury as they require. In March and April, as 
many as 600 or 700 vessels are to be seen in the 
harboirr of B. at once, laden 'with the produce 
of the winter-fishing, and with skins and feathers. 
The summer-fishing is not quite so productive. 
The annual value of the stock-fish exported from 
B. is about 2,000,000 specie dollars (^£450,000). In 
addition, it exports about half a million barrels of 
hon-ings, and 20,000 b.arrels of cod-liver oil, the 
finest of which is used for medicinal piuposcs and 
for lamps, the coarsest for dressing leather. The 
chief imports are brandy, wine, corn, cotton, wool- 
lens, hemp, sugar, coffee, &o. The climate of B. is 
exceedingly humid, but not unhealthy. B. was 
foimdod in 1009 or 1070, by Olaf Kyrro, who made 
it the second city in his kingdom, and it was soon 
raised to the first rank. In 1135, King Magnus 
had liis eyes put out hero by his rh-al, Hanald 
GiUe, who was himself murdered in B. a year after. 
In 1104, the legato of the pope cromied King 
hlaguus Erlingson here ; and here, a century after- 
wards, King Hakon was crowned. Hie black 
pestilence, which ravaged Norw.ay, first made its 
appearance in B. in 1348, and the city h.as since 
been several times devastated by it. The first 
treaty entered into with any foreign nation by 
England, was made with B. in 1217. But the 
English and Scottish traders wore soon displaced by 
the merchants of the H.anse towns, who continued 
■to exercise and abuse their monopoly until their 
supremacy was broken by an act issued by Frederick 
II. of Denmark, in 1500; and in 1703, their last 
warehouse fell into the hands of a citizen of Bergen. 
B. is stM the most important trading-toivn of j 
Norway, but Christiania is rajiidly making up to it. j 
Pop. (1870) 30,252. 

BB'BGEN-OP-ZOOM, a strong fortress in the 
province of North Brabant, Holland, abqut 20 miles 
north of Antwerp, stands on the little river Zoom, 
at its entrance into the east branch of the Scheldt. 
Lat. 51° 29' N., long. 4° 17' E. The import.ance of 
its position has rendered it the object of many a 
contest. The Netherlanders made it one of their 
strongholds in their struggles with Spain. The 
Prince of Parma besieged it in v.ain in 1588; three 
assaidts by the Spaniax'ds in 1605 also failed, as did 
the siege by the Marquis of Spinola, in 1622, which, 
after a duration of 7S days and a loss of 10,000 men, 
w.as raised on the arrival of Prince Maurice of 
Orange. The fortifications were afterwards strength- 
ened by the engineer Coehorn, so as to give it the 
reputation of being impregnable. Yet the French, 
under Count Lowendal, in 1747, after a siege of 'two 
months, and the springing of 41 mines by the 
assailants, and 38 by the defenders, took the place 
by storm. In the -winter of 1794, it capitidated to 
Pichegru. Being incorporated with France in 1810, 
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it was blockaded by the English in 1814, who, under i 
Sir Thomas Graham, attempted to surprise^ the 
fortress on the night of the 8th of March, "irith a 
force of 4000, but after carrying the greater part 
of the worlcs, they were, through remissness in 
sending support, overpowered by the brave garrison, 
and eiwier slain or forced to surrender. The French 

f ave up the fortress imder the Treaty of Paris. B. 

as manufactures of earthenwares, and a large trade 
in anchovies. Pop. 8500. 

BERGERAC, a to-;vn of France, in the depart- 
ment of Dordogne about 25 miles south-south-west 
of Perigueux. It is situated in a fertile plain on the 
right bank of the river Dordogne, which is here 
crossed by a fine bridge of five arches. _ Its prin- 
cipal manufactirres are paper, serges, hosiery, hats, 
earthen-ware, and iron and copper articles. It is the 
entrepot of the trade of -the department. The 
department of Dordogne is celebrated for its -wine, 
which is called B. -(rino, and also small champagne. 

It is both -ahite and red in coloirr, and takes a hirii 
place among the Garonne and Bordea’ux wines. B. 
was taken and fortified by the English in 1345, -n'ho, 
after being driven out by Louis of Anjou, .again got 
possession of it, and retained it nntU 1450. B. 
suffered greatly in the religious wars. It was dis- 
mantled by Louis XIII. in 1621. Pop. (1872) 8024. 

BERGHAUS, Heinrich, one of the most active 
promoters of gcographic.al knowledge, was bom at 
Cleves, in Rhenish Prussia, 3d May 1797, and edu- 
cated at the gymnasi-um of MUnster. As conductor 
of the ro.ad and bridge corps in the department of 
the Lippe, then (1811) part_ of the French empire, 
and afterwards in the Prussian army, he had oppor- 
tunity to adv.anco his knowledge of geodesy. In 
1816, ho was made ‘ geogr.aphical enguieer’ in the 
war department in Berlin, and was employed on 
the trigonomctricaj survey of Prussia, .and became 
(1824) professor of mathematics in the Archi- 
tectural Academy of Berlin (a post he held till 
1855), .and (1836) director of the Geographical 
School in Potsdam. The best known of his charto- 
gnaphical works is his Physical Atlas (90 plates, 
Gotha, 1838 — 1848), which forms the basis of John- 
ston’s work -with the same title published in 
Edinburgh. He has been employed on an ethno- 
graphical map of Germ.any since 1848. As a writer, 
ho bas edited several geographical periodic.als. His 
Geog. Jahrbiich (Geog. Anniual), published since 
1849, forms a supplement to the Physical Atlas. 
Of a more popular nature are his Physicalischc 
Erdbeschreihimg (Physical Description of the Earth), j 
Grundlinicn der Slaatcnhunde (Outlines of the Poli- 
tical Character of States), and Ethnographic, all of 
wliich appeared at Stuttgnrd between the years 
1846 — 1850. In 1855, he published a umrk entitled 
IFas man von der Erde weiss fVVhat is known of 
E.arth). In 1855—1856, appeared .an Allas der 
Oesterrcichischcn Monarchic, and Landbucli der 
Marl; Brandenburg. In 1862 appeared his Land- 
buch von Pommern ; and in 1803, Briefwechsel 
Alexander von HumboldCs mil II. Berghaus. 

BERGHEM, Nicholas, one of the finest of the 
Dutch painters, was born at Haarlem, 1624, and 
studied p.ainting first imder his f.ather, afterwards 
under Van Goyen, Wcenix the Elder, and other 
masters. He soon acquired an extraordinary facility 
of execution; and liis industiy, natur.ally great, 
was stimidated by the cr.avings of his avancious 
wife, who thought he coidd never earn too much.- 
Accordingly, he scarcely ever left his studio, and we 
might wonder where he found aU the materials for 
liis landscapes, which now deoor.ate the best collec- 
tions of Europe ; but he had c.arefully studied nature 
during his long residence at the castle of Bentheim, 
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Warm colouring, natural and original grouping, and 
a general happy arrangement, are the leading features 
in B.’s landscapes. Strict criticism may object to 
some traces of lightness in execution, and may 
demand greater natural truth in some points, espe- 
cially the outlines of animals; hut these detects 
are lost in the general excellence of B.’s pictures. 
His etchings are highly esteemed. B. died in his 
native place, 1683. 

BERGLER, Joseph, a historical painter of con- 
siderable note, vas born at Salzbm-g, 1753. Having 
studied under Martin KnoUer at Milan for several 
years, B. went to Parma, where, in 1784, his pictm-e 
of Samson being delivered by Delilah into the hands 
of the Philistines, obtained the chief prize of the 
academy there. Retirming to Germany, he, in 17SG, 
settled at Passau, where he was appointed painter 
to Cardinal Auersperg, prince-bishop, and in this 
capacity painted many fine altar-pieces. B., having 
been made director of the Academy of Prague in 
ISOO, removed to that city, where he continued to 
reside imtil his death in 1829. The impetus which 
he gave to the fine arts in Bohemia was very marked, 
and his school furnished a goodly number of eminent 
artists. His principal woAs are a Cyclus, or series 
of important events drawn from the history of 
Bohemia, in sixty-six sheets : ‘ Libissa, Queen of the 
Eairies, deciding a Dispute between two Brothers 
for the heritagS of their Father ; ’ ‘ The Deliverance 
of Charles IV. ; ’ and ‘ Hermann and Thusnelda.’ 

BERGMAN, Torbekh Clop, a celebrated chemist 
of the 18th c., was bom at Katharinberg, West 
Gothland, Sweden, March 9, 1735. Ho was sent at 
seventeen years of ago to the university of XJpsala, 
with a view to prosecute studies qualifying him 
either for the chiuch or the bar ; but dislilcing both 
those professions, ho devoted himself to natural 
history, physios, and mathematics, and soon made 
some interesting discoveries in entomology, while he 
also distinguished hiniself as an accurate astronomical 
observer. In 1767, B. was elected to the chair of 
chemistry at Upsala; and continued to fill it until 
his death, which took place at Medovi, in July 1784. 
B. published a vast munber of dissertations, the 
most important of which are collected into six octavo 
volumes under the title of Opuscula Torherni Berrj- 
man Phjsica et Cliemica (Loip. 1779—1781). His 
essay on Elective Attractions was translated into 
English by Dr Beddoes. 

BE'RGMEHL, or MOUNTAIN-FLOHR, is a 
recent deposit of a white or cream-coloiured powder 
of e.xtreme 'fineness, composed almost entirely of 
the indestractible silicious frustides or ceU-waUs of 
piatomacece (q. v.). From its resemblance to flour, 
it has been mixed avith ordinary food, in seasons of 
scarcity, and thus used by the inhabitants of Nor- 
way and Sweden, avho suppose it to be nutritious. 
IVlien subjected to a red heat, it loses from a 
quarter to a third of its aveight, the loss consisting 
probably of organic matter, and this avould make it 
m itself nutritious ; but it seems to derive its chief 
value from its increasing the bulk of the food, 
and rendering the really nutritious portion more 
satisfying. On the other hand, there have been 
c.xperiments tending to shew that B. does contain a 
very small proportion — 3 or 4 per cent. — of positive 
nutriment. 

Similar deposits occur at Dolgelly in North Wales, 
at South Moiune in Ireland, and in MuU and 
Raasay in the Hebrides. The contained organisms 
slieav that these beds have been deposited in fresh 
water. 

BERGUES, a town of France, in the department j 
oT the Nord, about 5 miles south-south-east from 
Dunkirk. It is situated on the Colme, at the foot of 
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a hill, was strongly fortified by Vauban, and has the 
means of la 3 ang the valley under -wider. The canal 
of B., which admits vessels of 300 tons burden, 
unites it uuth Dunkirk and the sea, and its favour- 
able situation makes it the entrep6t of the produce 
of the adjoining country. It has manufactures of 
soap, tobacco, and earthenware, and also sugar and 
salt refineries. B. was first walled and fortified by 
Baldwin II., Count of Flanders; and Baldwin IW 
erected a_ splendid abbey, of which two towers 
only remain, in honour of St Winnoc, who retired 
here in the beginning of the 10th c. Between 
the 13tli and 16th centuries, B. suffered much 
from wars, and changed, masters several times. 
Fop. (1872) 5174. 

BE'RGYLT (Sehastes Norverjicns or Scorpama 
]forvegica), a fish of the Mailed Cheek family, or 
Sclcrogenidce (q. v.) — the family to which gurnards 
and sticklebacks belong — but so much resembling 
a perch in appearance, that it was formerly called 
Perea marina, or Sea-perch. It is sometimes called 
the Norway Haddock, although it has no resem- 
blance to the haddoclc. It is an inhabitant of all 
the northern seas, and is occasionally found on the 
British coasts at least as far south as Berwick. It 
is of a red colour, dark on the upper parts, reddish- 
white beneath. Its giU-covers are armed with short 
spines ; the anterior rays of the dorsal fin are strong 
spines, the posterior portion of the fin has soft rays. 
The B. attains a length of two feet or upwards. It 
is good for food, and the Greenlanders use it not 
only in a fresh but in a dried state. They take it by 
long lines and baited hoolcs in the deep bays of their 
coast. 

BERHAMPO'RE, the name of two toNvns in 
British India. — 1. B., in the presidency of hladras, is 
a military station in the district of Ganjam. It is 
in N. lat. 19° 20', and E. long. 84° 50', being 625 
miles to the north-east of Ma&as, and 325 to the 
south-west of Calcutta. The cantonments, them- 
selves oh a rocky ledge, have to the south and east 
a plain of considerable extent, on the nearer edge 
of which is the native town, with a population 
of about 20,000. — 2. B. or Burhampore, in the 
presidency of Bengal, is in the district of Moorshed- 
abad, being on the left bank of the Bhagirathi or 
Bhagruttce, which, itself the first great offset of 
the Ganges, afterwards joins another great offset, 
the JeUinghee, to form the Hoogly. B. is in N. 
lat. 24° 5', and E. long. 88° 17', being distant from 
Calcutta by Land and water respectively 118 miles 
and 161. It has long been one of the piancipal 
military stations in British India. The grand 
square, enclosing a spacious paradc-groimd, is parti- 
cularly striking ; and the quarters of the European 
officers form handsome ranges of brick-built and 
stuccoed edifices. There are here a college, hospitals, 
and mission churches. B. is the seat also of a civil 
establishment ; and the houses of its chief members, 
erected in convenient spots in the neighbourhood, 
give the place an air of gi-andeur and importance. 
B., though at one time extremely rmhealthy, from 
its low and moist site on the delta of the Ganges, 
has yet been so much improved by sanita^ 
measures, as to be second to no spot of Bengal in 
salubrity. In the spring of 1857, B. acquired an 
■unemuable celebrity, as being the cradle of the 
disaffection which so speedily led to the massacre of 
Meerut. Pop. (1871) 27,110. 

BE'RJA, O' to^vn of Spain, in the province of 
Andalusia, at the foot of the Sierra do Gador, about 
22 miles west of Ahneira. It has manufactm-es of 
linen fabrics, hats, hardware, and leather, and a trade 
in -wine and oil. Population about 8000, who are 
chiefly engaged in mining lead, which is plentiful in 
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tlie Sierra de Gador. Agrieultiire is also prosecuted 
to some extent. 

BE'RKELET, a small torru of Gloucestcrsliiro, 
15 miles soutli-rrest of the toivn of Gloucester, on 
the small river Avon, a mile and a half east of its 
junction vith the estuary of the Severn. Pop. of 
borough (1S71), llGl ; of parish, 5090. The torvn 
lies in the fine vale of B., which is 25 miles long, 
and 4 broad, between the Severn on the west, 
and beech-covered hills on the east. This vale con- 
sists of rich meadow pasture-land, on a deep, fat 
loam, and is celebrated for its dairies and cheese. 
The latter is the far-famed ‘ Double Gloucester,’ of 
avhich each cow j-ields 340 lb. a j’ear. Near B. is the 
entrance to the B. and Gloucester Canal, navigable 
for vessels of GOO tons. Some trade exists in timber 
and malt. B. Castle is an embattled building on 
an eminence south-east of the town, and which, 
about 1150, was granted by Henry 11. to Robert Fitz- 
hardin^e, with power to enlarge and strengthen it. 
Here Edward II. was murdered in 1327 by Mal- 
travers and Goumey. In the ci\il wars of Charles I., 
the castle held out for the Idng, but was taken 
after a nine days’ siege by the Parliamentarians. 
In the castle is preserved the cabin-furniture of 
Drake the navigator. Dr Jenner, the discoverer of 
vaccination, was a native of B., and is buried in the 
parish chiuch of St Mary here. 

BE'RKELET SOUND, the most frequented 
inlet of the East Falkland Island, near its north-east 
extremity. It is in lat. 5P 30' S., and long. 57° 5G' 
W. Thbugh it is diflierdt to enter, yet it contains 
several excellent h.arbours. ‘Its shores jdeld ample 
supplies of water, c.attle, and vegetables. 

BERKELEY, Geoege, Bishop of Cioyne, and 
a distinguished philosopher, was the eldest son of 
William B., a cadet of the family of the Earl of 
Berkelej'. He was bom on the 12th March 1684, 
at Kilcrin, near Thomastown, county of Kilkenny, 
Irel.and. As a boy, he studied at the school of 
Kilorin, at which Sudft also received his early 
education ; and in his fifteenth year he followed his 
great coxmtryman to Trinity College, Dublin, where, 
in 1707, he obtained a fellowship. At Trinity, he 
enjoyed the society of 'Swift, who patronised him, 
as he did almost everybody, and who subsequently 
had a great deal to do in shaping his fortunes. 

B.’s career as an author beg.an in 1707 (the 
year in which he obtained his fellowship) by the 
publication of a work written three years before, 
at the age of twenty, entitled Arithmelka absque 
Algebrd axil Eiiclide Demonstrata. This was fol- 
low'ed, in 1709, by the celebrated essay. Towards a 
New Theory of Vision, in which he demonstrated 
the dependence of the perceptions of distance, mag- 
nitude, and situation on the sense of touch. This 
essay led to considerable controversy at the time, 
though its conclusions may now be considered as 
not admitting of doubt. In 1733, B, produced a 
pamphlet in vindication of it — viz.. The Theory of 
Vision or Visual Lanyuage, shewing the Universal 
Presence and Provklence of the Deity Vindicated 
and Explained. By this time he had propounded 
his system of absolute ide.ilism. His Treatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
appeared so early as 1710. Its object was to 
imdermine the materialism of the age, by denying, 
on received principles of philosophy, the reality of 
an external world. If there is no external world, 
he argued, the phenomena of sense can be explained 
only by supposing a Deity continually necessitating 
perception. B. has since been laughed at by many 
who could not see how the premises laid in the 
philosophy of the day led to his system ; by many 
he will always be laughed at as an idle dreamer; 


but, in jioint of fact, his sj'stom is a monument at 
once of marvellous subtlety of mind and of the most 
pious devotion of the intellectual powers to the 
cause of religion. The object was, as the f ull title 
of the book itself sets forth, to inquire into and 
remove the causes of scepticism, atheism, and 
irreligion. It is only an illustration of the truth of 
the old saying, that extremes meet, if, in following 
out this pious purpose, he prepared the way for .a 
subtler form of scepticism (in Hume’s philosophy) 
than the world had previously Imo'wn. The reader 
will find valuable assistance to the apprehension 
of B.’s system in' Sir IVilliam Hamilton’s Discus- 
sions, and in liis dissertations and notes to Reid’s 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. It must suffice to 
mention here that B. was the first philosopher who 
proposed a scheme of absolute idealism. 

In 1713, B. went to reside in London, where, in 
the same year, he published a defence of his ideal 
system. Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philo- 
nous. Shortly after this he was appointed chaplain 
and secreiaiy of legation under Lord Peterborough, 
whom he accompamed to Italy. In 1721, he returned 
to London ; and in 1724, he became Dean of Derry, 
with an income of £1100, and resigned his fellowship. 

B. was not a man to settle in the enjojunent 
of leisure’and opulence. The Dean of Deny set to 
devising schemes of usefulness, fixing at last on 
one by which his deanery and income were to be 
exchanged for exile and £100 a year. This was 
the Bennud.as College scheme for training pastors 
for the colonies, and missionaries to the American 
Indians. Swift, failing to induce him to give the 
project up, made influence with ministers to support 
it, which thej; promised to do. Full of hope, B. 
prepared for his exile ; he married in August 1728, 
Anna El vert, daughter of Right Hon. Jolm Forster, 
Speaker of the Insh House of Commons, and soon 
after sailed for Rhode Island. The support pro- 
mised by government was never given to him, and, 
after six years, he returned to England heartbroken 
with failure, and harassed by creditors. He had 
barely returned, however, when (1734) he received 
the bishopric of Cioyne, as a mark of favour from the 
queen. He was now once more in the enjoyment 
of leisure for literature. Soon appeared the Minute 
Philosopher, foUowed by various letters and pamphlets 
on the state of the country, and in 1749 by A Word 
to the Wise. In 1744, he g.ave the world his notions 
of the virtues of tar-wiiter in a book entitled Siris. 
Tar-water appears to have been in his thoughts as 
in his -system — which must have been saturated 
with it — from this time till his death. His last 
work was Farther Thoughts on Tar-water, published 
in 1752. The fact is, he was hypoohondriaoal.for 
many years before his death. He died, 14th 
January 1753, at Oxford, whither he had gone to 
live with his son, who was studying at Christ 
Chiuch. A genial companion, an affectionate and 
steady friend, he was loved by all of his contempo- 
raries who enjoyed his society; a gracefid writer, 
a subtle philosopher, and an active chra-chman, his 
whole life was devoted to usefulness, and ennobled 
by the purity of his aspirations. The best edition 
of his works is that of Prof, Fraser, LL.D., Edinburgh, 
published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1871. 

BE'RKSHIRE, a midland county of England, 
bounded N- by Gloucester, Oxford, and Bucks; E. 
by Middlesex; S.E. by Surrey; S. by Hampshire; 
and 'W. by "Wiltshire. Greatest len^h, 50 miles; 
average breadth, 15. Area, 752 square miles, 
nearly one-half of which is under tillage, one- 
fourth in pasture, and one-sixteenth in wood. B., 
which is one of the most beavitiful of the English 
counties, lies in the valley of the Thames, and has 
[ an undulating surface, rising in some parts into hills. 
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Older tertiary strata, consisting of the London clay, 
occupy the cast part of the county; cretaceous 
strata, the middle ; and oolitic, the -n-est. A_ range 
of chalk-hills, or downs, connected nith the Chilterns 
on tho cast, and the hlarlborou^h Downs on the west, 
crosses tho country into 'Wiltsriire, from Beading to 
lVallinc:ford, attaining at ^\Tiite Horae Hill (so 
called 'from tho gigantic figure of a horse rudely 
defined in the chalk — a relic of ancient times) a height 
of S93 feet. Between this range — the west part of 
which is occupied hy sheep-walks— and a smaller 
oolitic one skirting the valley of the Thames, is the 
V.ale of White Horse, the richest part of the count3-, 
and drained h3’ the Ock. To the south of the 
Downs is the fertile Vale of Kennet, drained by the 
river of that name, and its feeder, the Lamboum. 
To tho east is the forest district, comprising Windsor 
Forest, part of Bagshot Heath, &o. The forest 
chiefly consists of hazel, oak, beech, ash, and alder. 
Tho Thames skirts tho avhole north border of the 
coimty, v-iuding through a course of 100 miles, but 
in a direct line, only 52, and nartgablo nearly the 
whole waa-. It is the chief river of B., the other 
rivers of the coimty being its tributaries ; of which 
tho chief are the Kennet, Leddon, and Ock. The 
Kennet is naangable for 30 miles. The climate of B. 
is very health3’, being mild in tho valleys, and 
bracing on tho high lands. Tho soil varies greatly : 
in tho valle3'3, it is generally a fertile loam, with a 
subsoil of challc, gravel, or cl.a3-. Tho country 
between the vaUoi’s of Kennet and WTiitc Horse 
consists chiofl3’ of sheep-walks; and along tho Thames, 
and to tho west of tho Eidgc Way, or Downs, it is 
chiefl3’ dairy and pasture land. The chief crops are 
oats and wheat. ‘Double Gloucester’ and ‘pine- 
apple’ cheese are exported in largo quantities to 
London. There is a superabundance of horses. 
Sunne arc cxtonsivel3’ roared, especially nc.ar Far- 
ingdon, the breed being one of tho best in England. 
Property is veiy much divided, 'and the number of 
gentlemen’s seats and villas is very gre.at. Tho 
farms are generally of moderate size. The county 
is traversed by the Great Western Railway and its 
i branch-lines, and b3' two canals. B. is divided into 
20 hundreds, 151 parishes, and 12 poor-law unions. 
It returns S members to parliament, 3 for the county, 
2 for Beading (the county toivn), and 1 each for 
Windsor, Wallingford, and Abingdon. Besides 
these towns, there are the municipal boroughs of 
Newbury (tho scone of two severe conflicts in the 
civil war) and hlaidcnhead, and the market-towns 
of Faringdon, Hungerford, Wantage, AVokingham, 
East Bsley, and Lambourn. The population of 
B. in 1S71 w.as 19G1475 (97,078 males and 99,397 
females), shewing an increase of 20,219 since 18CI, ' 
avhen the population was 170,250, and of 85,995 or 
78 per cent, since tho first census in 1801. The 
county has no manufactures of any importance. ' 
The British and Boman remains are numerous, 
including Boman roads, and many camps and bar- 
rows. Of the old castles, the principal relic is 
AATadsor (q. v.) ; of monastic establishments, tho 
abbeys of Abingdon and Beading. The churches 
are small, and from tho scarcity of building-stone, 
are often constructed of chalk and flint. There .are 
many Norman churches, erected in the 12th .and 13th 
centuries. 

BEBLE'NGAS, a group of rocky isl.ands in the 
Atlantic Ocean, off the avest coast of the Portu- 
guese province of Estremaduna, and 10 miles 
north-west of Penichc. The princip.al one, named 
Berleng.a, is fortified, and has been used as '.a state- 
prison. 

BEBLICHINGEN, Goetz or GoTTmicu von, 
of the Iron Hand,’ a German knight of the IGth 


0., m.a3’-, with Ulrich von Hutten, be considered as 
the Last worthy represenkativo oBthe chivalry of 
the middle ages, then expiring. He was bom at 
Jaxthausen, in AA’'urtemberg, in the ancestral castle 
of his family, which may be traced back into the 
10th c. His education was conducted by his uncle 
Kuno, avith whom he attended the diet of AA^’orms 
in 1495. He gratified his passion for w.ar at first 
by taking part in several of the quarrels betaveen 
German princes, and at the siege of Landshut lost 
his right hand, avhioh avas replaced by one of iron, 
I yet shewn at Jaxthausen. AVhen the general peace 
I of the country had been established under M.axi- 
I mili.an L, Goetz retired to his castle. But a rest- 
less spirit, and tho general turbulence of the time, 
ina-ola'cd him in continual feuds with the neighbour- 
ing barons and free cities, in aa-hich he dispTa3'ed a 
nature of lawless d.aring and chivalrons magna- 
nimity. H.aadng joined Duke Ulrich of AViirtemberg 
ag.iinst the Swabian league, on the duke’s expulsion, 
he a\-as t.aken prisoner, and had to p.iy a ransom of 
2000 florins. In the Peasants’ War of 1525, he took 
part avith the insurgents, and avas chosen leader of 
a part of their forces. In his narrative, he ascribes 
this step to compulsion ; more likely it was his oaa-n 
restless and turbulent spirit, and a desire for revenge 
I on his old enemies of the Sw.abian league. On the 
I unfortim.atc issue of the avar, he .at first made his 
csc.ape, but avas afterwards f.aUen upon unaavares 
b3’ a b.and of Ic.aguers, avho extorted an o.ath that 
ho avould appear before the league avhen summoned. 
Accordingl3', ho had to appear at Augsburg, avhere 
he was kept in arrest for soa-er.al 3’'c.ars, .and at last 
senteneod to perpetual imprisomnent in his oavn 
c.astle, and, in case of his breaking this condition, to 
.a fine of 20,000 florins. He passed eleven 3'e.ars in 
this skate, and was only pardoned on tho dissolution 
of tho lo.aguo. He died July 23, 1502, after having 
still taken p.art in campaigns in Hungary and in 
Fr.ance. He uToto an account of his oivar life, pub- 
lished by Pistorius (NtUm. 1731 ; Bresl. 1813), whioh 
furnishes an excellent picture of the soci.al life and 
I manners of thyieriod, and on whioh Goethe grounded 
I his drama of GoOz von B., translated by Sir AA'alter 
! Scott. 

BERLI'N, the capikal of Prussia, and scat of the 
imperial government of Germany, one of the finest 
and most important cities of Europe, is situ.ated on 
the Spree, in lat. 52’ 30' N., long. 13° 24' E. The 
city is built upon a flat sandy plain, which, though 
cultiv.atcd, is far from being fertile. Tho Spree, at 
this place about 200 feet wide, with a current so 
sluggish as scarcely to be perceptible, divides the 
city into two nearly equal parts, and communicates 
with the Oder and the B.altic by can.als. A more 
unlikely site, in some respects, could h.ardly have 
been selcpted for a city, as, from its fl.atncss, and 
the s.and3’^ character of the soil, much inconvenience 
results to tho inhabitants : in summer, the heat 
reflected from the sand is ver3r intense, and clouds 
of dust rise contimmlly ; while in winter, the cold is 
equally gre.at. There being little or no declivity, 
w.ater stagnates in the streets, producing effects 
which c,an easily be imagined. In tho Friedrich’s- 
strassc, about 2 miles long, there is not a foot of 
descent from one end to the other. Notwithstand- 
ing these natural disadvantages, however, the 
adv.ance of tho city, especially in late years, has 
been extr.aordin.ary. In 1801, tho oity covered an 
area of 14,000 acres, and its population in 1858 was 
455,000, while in 1871 its area was 24,000 acres, 
and population 825,389, including a garrison of 
21,000 soldiers. Although, as far back as the 13th 
century, the centr.al part of the present city was 
inhabited, B. w.as long little more than a fishing- 
vill.age ; it was not till the gro.at elector, Frederick- 
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William (1640— 16SS) Lad imited tlio separate 
duchies of ■which Prussia is now formed, that B. 
became of consequence as the most central to'wn, 
and the capital of a large state. _His successor, 
Erederiok I., the first king of Prussia, followed the 
footsteps of his predecessor in enlarging_and_ beau- 
tifying the capital ; and at the close of his reign, in 
the end of the 17th century, the population num- 
bered about 50,000. In the next centnry, it received 
accessions of French and Bohemian colonists, driven 
into exile by religious persecution. Every induce- 
ment -was then held out to brinv foreigners to settle 
in the rising city. Under Fredericlc the Great, B. 
continued to prosper. At his death, the inhabit- 
ants numbered 145,000, After the peace of 1815, 

B. increased with extraordinary rapidity, and, bcinv 
the seat of government, a focus of the_ arts and 
sciences, and a great centre of commercial enter- 
prise, it has gradually risen to a position which 
fairly entitles it to its present rank as the metrop- 
olis of the Gorman empire. 

The centre of the city is no-w devoted almost 
exclusively to commerce, and round this part, 
extending considerably beyond the city bound.aries, 
are congregated the residences of the_ citizens. 
Small towns and villages are gradually being incor- 
porated with the great city; hloabit has alrcadj’ 
disappeared as a separate community, and Char- 
lottenhurg, a town of 18,000 inhabitants, is likely 
soon to follow. B. consists of ton different quarters 
and six suburbs, containing about 480 streets, 5S 
squares, 700 public buildings (including 60 churches), 
and 15,000 private houses (comprising 109,000 
dwellings or suites of apartments). The houses arc 
built of brick, plastered or stuccoed outside, and 
they soon acquire a faded appearance. The style of 
those has very much altered since 1804. Prior to 
tiiat, the greater portion of the houses wero_ of one, 
two, or three stories, but these are fast giving way 
to houses of four, five, and more stories, the larger 
ones predominating. The increase in the value of 
house-property has been enormous, and the result is 
that great numbers of the people are driven to take 
up their abode in eellars underground. About one- 
tenth of the population livm in these collars, huddled 
together in a manner that proves deleterious alike 
to their moral and their physic.al well-being. B. 
possesses a barge number of very fine buildings. 
Of these may be mentioned the Royal Palace, the 
Emperor’s Palace, and that of the crown prince ; 
the Roy.al Library, which contains upw.ards of 
700,000 volumes and 15,000 MSS. ; the museums, 
the Arsenal, and the Guard-house, klost of those 
named are situated in the street ‘ Uutcr den 
Linden ’ (so called from its double .avenue of limes), 
one of the finest and most spacious streets in 
Europe. The city is further adorned throughout 
arith numerous statues of military heroes, the 
equestrian statue of Frederick the Great, by Rauch, 
being the most remarkable. In regard to educa- 
tional institutions, B. occupies a high position ; in 
1870, there were 10 gymnasia, 54 .arts and higher 
schools, 99 middle and elementary schools, 48 under 
the speci.al superintendence of churches and other 
institutions, making in all 211, of avhich 115 were 
public and 96 private. In addition to these, there 
averc in the same j'-ear 64 Kinder-g.arlen (inf.ant- 
Echools). The university, established in 1810, 
possesses a very high reputation. Among the 
professors avhose talents have rendered it famous 
are to bo found such names as those of Fichte, 
Hegel, and Schelling. The number of students 
attending the university avor.ages about 2000. 
Among the numerous institutions of B. may be 
mentioned the Academy of Sciences, by far the 
most important of the kind in Germany ; tlie 
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Academy of Architecture ; the Is aa'al and Engin- 
eering Colleges ; sea'or.al seminaries for teachers and 
missionaries; .asylums for the deaf, dumb, and blind; 
besides many learned societies. In 1870, there "U'ere 
18 theatres in Berlin. About 90 per cent, of the 
population are Protestants, 6 per cent. Roman 
Catholics, and 4 per cent, Jews. Church-going, 
however, seems to be very much neglected : of the 
total number of Protestants, feaver than 2 per cent., 
on an average, attend divine worship on Sundays ! 

The Old Museum contains antiquarian specimens, 
collections of coins, the Gallery of Aneient Seulp- 
ture, the Picture Gallerjq wdth about 1500 paintings. 
The New Museum contains a very extensive and 
valuable collection of casts arranged in 12 saloons ; 
the Egyptian Museum, a fine collection of engr.av- 
ings numbering upwards of 500,000 ; &c. Out- 
sicle the celebrated Brandenburg Gate (erected in 
imitation of the Propyliea at Athens, 70 feet high, 
.and 200 feet wide) extends the Thierg.arten, the 
largest and most important park near the toivn. 
To the south-west of this lies the Zoological 
Garden, which has recently been considerably ex- 
tended. Other places of interest worthy of mention 
are the aquarium, the new synagogue, the e.xchange, 
the opera-house, the royal chateau of Monbijon, the 
Warrior’s Monument, and the Monument of Victory, 
190 feet hivh, recently erected in commemoration of 
the great victories of 1870 — 1871, &o. 

The commerce and manufactures of B. have 
increased so rapidly of late years, that it now r.anks 
among the most important merc.antile places of 
continental Europe. The staple commodities are 
grain, spirits, and wool. In 1869, 36,000,000 quarts 
of spirits were produced, of which 23,000,000 were 
exported, .and 13,000,000 retained for home-consump- 
tion. The principal branches of industry are 
engine-building, iron-casting, and the manuf.acture 
of woollen and silk goods, and fancy articles ; 
calico-printing is also largely eng.aged in. There 
are in operation 46 large ivorks (giving employment 
to upwards of 14,000 hands) for the production of 
iron, steel, .and zinc 


BERLIN DECREES. See Contikextai. Systim. 

BERLIOZ, Hecxok, a fertile music.al composer, 
avas'bom December 11, 1803, at La-COte-St-iindi'S, 
in the dep.artment of Iscre, Fr.ance, avhere his f.ather 
w.as a physician. Ag.ainst his father’s -wishes, ayho 
intended him to follow the medio.al profession, 
he devoted liimself to music, and proceeding to 
Paris, studied at the Conserv.atoire do Musique 
under Lesueur and Reicha. In 1828 the second 
prize at the Conserv.atoire avas awarded to him; 
.and in 1830, his c.antata of Sardanapalus won 
the first. He now went to It.aly, where ho resided 
about two years; .and on his return, published 
several compositions, the merits of wliich were 
much canvassed. His works are too numerous 
for specification ; but among the most sueces^sful 
are the symphonies of Harold, Borneo el Julietle, 
.and the Symphonie Fimibrc ct Triomphale, the 
requiem for the fimer.al of General Damrgmont, 
1837; the overture to Oarnaval Bomain, and the 
Hymnc d la France, performed August 1, 1844, ly 
an orchestra of .almost a thousand musicians. _B. 
afterwards conducted many concerts in Russia, 
Germany, and England. In 1839, he w.as made 
a Chei'alier of the Legion of. Honour; and in 1856, 
avas elected a member of the Institute at Paris. 
He w.as also librarian to the Conservatoire.^ The 
peenliarity of the compositions of B. consists in 
their eude.avour to make instrumental music the 
exponent of particul.ar feelings as well as general 
emotions. Some critics are of opinion that this 
notion has led the composer into extravagance and 
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incoherence ; -n’hile others speak in high terms of 
the freshness and individuality which characterise 
his style, and look upon him as the chief of the 
romantic school of music. B. died 9th March 1869. 

BERM, in Eortification, is a ledge or pathway, 
from 3 to S feet in width, at the bottom of the 
outside of a rampart, where it joins the scarp or 
inner side of the ditch. ^ It is almost on a level with 
the natural surface of 'the ground ; and serves in 
part as a passage-way for the troops of the garrison, 
and in part as a means of preventing the ditch 
from being fiUed with earth and rubbish, when the 
rampart is battered by the besiegers. 

EERMO'NDSEY, a south-east suburb of London, 
on the sonth bank of the Thames, and traversed 
by the Greenwich Railway. It has extensive tan- 
yards and wharfs. Pop. of parish (1871), 80,429. 

BERMTJ'DAS, or SO'MMERS’S ISLES, were so 
named respectively from Bermudez, a Spaniard, who 
first sighted them in 1527, and from Sir George 
Sommers, an Englishman, whose shipwreck here m 
1609 was the immediate occasion of their being 
colonised from Virginia — itself only 4 years old- 
in. 1611. This low and lonely archipelago is a 
mere group of specks, for, though it numbers 
perhaps 500 islets, yet it measures only about 
12,000 acres in aU ; the whole occupying a space of 
about 20 miles in length by little more than 6 in 
breadth. The value of this natural fortress, which 
can hardly be overrated, arises from its situation. 
In lat. 32= 20' N., and long. 64° 50' W., the B. 
occupy, commercially and politically, a singularly 
commanding position. At a distance of 600 miles 
from Cape Hatteras, in North Carolina, they are 
about equally remote from the north of Maine and 
from the south of Florida ; again, between the two 
grand divisions of British America, they form an 
almost indispensable' bond of union f and lastly, 
they flank, on either side, the two lirag highways 
which respectively lead from the North Atlantic to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the North Atlantia The four principal islands are — 
St George’s, 3.i miles in length ; Bermuda, 15 ; Somer- 
set, 3 ; and Ireland, 3— the breadth ranging betrveen 
2 miles and 1 furlong. The minor islands of St 
Da-vid, Cooper, Smith, Long-Bird, Nonsuch, &c., 
form numerous picturesque creeks and bays of great 
size and depth, such as the Great Soimd, Castle 
Harbour, Harrington Sound, and others. Most of 
the other members of the group are individually 
insignificant, many of them indeed without name or 
inhabitant. St George’s Isle, the military station of 
the colony, commands the entrance of the only 
passage for large vessels — ^the narrow and intricate 
channel, which leads to its landlocked haven, being 
defended by strong - batteries. From the strange 
shapes of most of the islands, and the number of 
spacious lagoons, the communications are almost as 
necessarily by water as those of Venice; while the 
cedar-boats glide under the bluest sky, through an 
element so clear as to reveal, even to its lowest 
depths, the many varieties of excellent fish sporting 
among the' coral rocks, and the exquisitely varie- 
gated shells. On the structime and formation of 
the archipelago, it is necessary merely to add, that 
it is the most northerly point on the globe where 
the living zoophyte stfll piles up its submarine archi- 
tecture. The climate may be said to complete the 
paradise, resembling that of Persia, with the pecu- 
liar addition of a constant sea-breeze. Between 
December and March, the thermometer ranges from 
60° to 66°; in June, from 83° to 86°; and between 
April and September, from 75° to 79°. As the dew- 
point ranges high, the air is moist at aU seasons, 
with respect to productions, the entire soil presents 


under tUlage of every description only 1227 acres ; 
in grass for cattle-fodder, 33 ; and in wood or pasture, 
10,339. Of the cultivated grounds, the main crops 
are potatoes, onions, and other garden-vegetables, 
arrow-root, maize, &o. Besides being useful as a 
station for those British vessels of war which are 
charged ■with the care of the West Indies on the 
one side, and the northern provinces on the other, 
B. forms an imporfant depot for conviets, who are 
lodged in a large prison, and employed in various 
kinds of labour. Between B. and Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, -there is a regiflar steamer carrying the mails. 
In 1871, the total population was 12,121. The 
numbers of white and coloured persons are approxi- 
mately in the proportion of five of the former to 
seven of the latter. The value of the exports for 
the year 1870 was £36,756, against £33,624 in the 
previous year ; and that of the imports, £232,300 
against £212,811. The governmental expenditure in 
the same year amounted to £33,302. The revenue 
from rum shews a marked and progressive increase 
from the year 1865. In the B., emancipation 
has been decidedly beneficial, though here, as 
in Antigua, it was carried at once into full effect 
without the intermediate stage of apprenticeship. 
The group is under the authority of a governor, a" 
coimcil of 9 members, and an assembly of 36. 
There are 12 free, and 9 private schools. With 
regard to religion, more than three-fourths of the 
population belong to the Chimch of England, which 
has 4 clergymen. The Presbyterians, Wesleyans, 
and Roman Catholics, have one minister each. 

BERN, or BERNE, the most populous, and 
next to that of the Grisons, the most extensive 
canton of Switzerland ; its area being nearly 2600 
square miles. It lies between lat. 46° 20' and 47° 
30' N., and long. 6" 50' and 8° 27' E. It has 
France on the north ; on the other three sides, it 
is siUTOunded by its sister-cantons. B. is one 
of the three governing cantons of the Swiss Con- 
federation (since 1849, it has been the permanent 
seat of the Swiss government), and had, m 1870, a 
papulation of 506,465— about one-fifth of the total 
inhabitants of Switzerland. Of these, 66,000 were 
Roman Catholics, the rest Protestants. The fertile 
valleys of the Aar and the Emmen divide the 
mountainous Alpine region in the south from the 
Jura Mountains in the north. The valleys of 
Simmenthal, Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, and Hasli, 
in the south, called the Bernese Oherland, are 
celebrated for their beauty. The lakes of Thun, 
Brienz, Neuchatel, and Bienne are in B., which is 
watered by the Aar and its several tributaries. The 
climate, from the great difference in the elevations 
of the territory, is necessarily very variable, and 
subject to. .sudden changes, and frequent rains and 
fogs, but it is generally healthy. The districts 
of the Aar and the Emmen are the most frmtful, 
producing com and fruits of various kinds, and 
affording excellent pasturage for _ cattle,_ wliich, 
with dairy produce, form the chief agricultural 
wealth of Bern. Corn and potatoes are not raised 
in sufficient quantities for home consumption. 
The 'vine grows in some districts, and hemp and 
flax in small quantities are raised. The horses 
of the Emmenthal are much prized. The lakes 
abound with salmon and trout. Iron, lead, and 
copper are found in the canton, which has also 
quarries of gypsum, marble, freestone, and granite. 
Its manufactm’es, which are not extensive, consist 
chiefly of linen, coarse woollens, leather, iron and 
copper wares, articles of wood, and watches. The 
canton is traversed by good roads, and its lakes and 
the river Aar are well supplied ivith steam-packets. 
The educational condition of the canton is good. 
B. entered the Swiss Confederation, in which it now 


BERN— BERNARD. 


holds tho second rank, in 1352. In the 15th and 
16th centuries, it added to its possessions A.argau 
and Vaud, 'which it lost during the -u'.ars of the first 
Napoleon ; hut it received in return Bienne and its 
territory, and tho greatest part of the bishopric of 
Basel It furnishes a contingent of 5S21 men to 
the federal army. 

BERN, capital of the above canton, is situated in 
lat. 46° 57' N., and long. 7° 26' E., on a lof tj' s.audstonc 
promontory, more than 1700 feet above the BC.i, 
fonned by the winding Aar, wliich surrounds it on 
I three sides, and is crossed by two stone-bridges, 
one of which is a magnificent stnicture, upwards of 
900 feet long, with a central arch 150 feet wide 
I and 93 feet high. The fourth side was defended 
by fortifications, but these have been converted 
I into public wallcs. B. has an imposing api)c.ar- 
’ anco from a distance, and a nearer ^dew discloses 
I one of the best and most regularly built towns 
in Eiwopo, as it is the finest in Switzerland. The 
I houses are massive structures of freestone, resting 
upon arcades, which are lined ■\vith shops, and 
furnish covered walks on both sides of the street. 

I Rills of water flow through the streets, which are 
I also adorned with numerous fountains. There 
are many fine public promenades in' tho environs, 
.and tho \’icw of tho Alpine peaks from the city 
' is magnificent. Tho princip.al public buildings .are 
, a Gothic c.athcdral, founded m 1421, with sonic 
interesting tablets and relics; a new and magnificent 
structure, designed to accommodate tho Swiss diet 
' .and adrainistr.ation ; tho mint, tho hospit.al, .and 
' the university. B. has an interesting museum, 

, and a v.aluablo public library of 49,000 volumes. 
Tho manufacturing industry of B. is not great — 
gunpowder, firc.arnis, leather, straw-hats, .and ]iaper, 
are tho chief articles. It has a considerable trade 
in tho produce of tho surrounding district. Pop. 
(1S70) 36,000. B. was founded by Bcrthold V., 
in 1191, who gave it tho iianio B., bcc.auso he 
had killed a boar on tho spot. .\ charter from 
Frederick II., in 121S, made it a free imperial 
city, and it gi-adually extended its possessions 
until it liec.ame an independent state ; .and between 
12SS and 1339, successfully resisted tho attacks 
of Rudolf of Ilapsburg, iVlbort his son, and I^ouis 
of Bav.aria. ^^'llcn tho French entered B. in 179S, 
they found 30,000,000 of fr.ancs in the treasur}-. 
Tho corporate property of B. is very large — siilli- 
cient to defr.ay all municipal expenses, provide the 
whole of tho citizens with fuel gratis, and besides, 
to leave a suqiliis for annual distribution among 
them. B. is the residence of foreign ministers ; 
.and since 18-19, tho permanent seat of the .Swiss 
government and diet. ll.allcr, tho distinguished 
jihysiologist, 'uaas born .at Bern. Owing to .a tradi- 
tion wliieh derives tho name of tho city from Ix’ircn 
(the Gcnnan for bears), bc.ara have for scvcr.al cen- 
turies been maintained in B. at the expense of 
tho community. The French, -wlion they c.apturcd 
B. in 1798, took possession of tho bc.ars, and sent 
them to tho Jardin des Plantes, Paris ; but the 
Bernese h.avo since secured other specimens of their 
favourite animals, which are one of the ‘ sights ’ of 
the city. 

BERNilDOTTE. Sec Cii.vnLr.s XIV. 

BERNARD, Saint, of Clairv.aux, one of the most 
influenti.al theologians of tho middle ages, w.as born 
at Fontaine, near Dijon, in Burgundy, 1091 ; became 
a monk of Citc.aux in 1113; founded a new br.anch 
of that order at Cl.airvaiix, in Champagne, and him- 
self became its first abbot in 1115; died August 
20, 1153; and w.as canonised by Alexander III., 
1174. His ascetic life, solitary studies, and stirring 
eloquence, made him, during his lifetime, tho oracle 


of Christendom, He was honoured with the title of 
tho ‘ raoUifluous doctor,’ .and his writings were termed 
‘ a river of paradise.’ He rejected the doctrine of 
tho immaculate conception, which had been intro- 
duced into tho French Church, and rose above 
the crael prejudices of his age in repressing the 
monkish persecutions of the Jews in Germany. 
B. is perhaps most widely knoivn in connection 
with the disastrous crusade of 1146. Ch.arged by 
the pope to excite the religious zeal' of the people 
of France and Germ.any, ho accomplished his 
mission with fatally memorable success. Fields, 
towns, cities, and castles were in many places 
almost dcpopidated, and innumerable legions, fired 
65 ’' his proiihetic eloquence, hurried to the East, 
nine-tenths of whom never saw their homes ag.ain. 

Reg.arding B. in his more spiritual aspect, we 
may say that his mystic, but at the same time 
practical, Christian doctrine was a wholesome anti- 
dote to the dr}' and cold scholasticism which pre- 
vailed among the ehurchmen of his ago, .although 
the intolerance with which he treated Abelard (see 
AnELAUD) .and Gilbert de Porree must be reprob.ated. 
Luther s.ay 3 of St B. : ‘ If there ever lived on tho 
earth a God-fearing and holy monk, it was St B. 
of Clairvaux.’ In tho course of his life, he founded 
160 monasteries. His writings are exceedingly 
numerous. They consist of epistles, sermons, and 
thcologic.al treatises. Of the first, wo possess 409; 
of tho second, 310; and of tho third, 12. Tlioy are 
all instinct with genius, though it is difficult for 
us now to .appreciate their extraordinary influence. 
The best edition of tho worlcs of St B. is that of 
M.abillon, printed .at P.aris in 1690 (2 vols. fob), 
reprinted at Venice in 1750 (6 vols. fob), at P.aris 
in 1833—1810 (4 vols. Svo), .and .again in 1831 
(4 vols. Svo). The monks of tho reformed branch 
of the Cistercians, which ho instituted, are often 
called, after him, Bernardinos. He gave name also, 
in France, to tho nuns of tho Cistercian order, of 
which Ids sister, St Hmnbolino, is said to have been 
the founder. 

BE'RNARD, Gr.n.vg S.vint, J/bii? ffouis, a famous 
mountain-pass in tho Pennine jHps, between Pied- 
mont and the V.alais. Tho pass .attains an elevation 
of more than 8000 feet .above the sea-level; .and 
.almost on its vciy crest, on the edge of a small lake, 
which is frozen over nine months out of tho twelve, 
stands the Jiospice, founded, in 962, by Bernard do 
Menthon, a Savoyard nobleman, for tho benefit of 
jiilgrims to Rome, and now bargely taken adv.an- 
tage of by travellers across the Alps. The hospice, 
said to be the highest habitation in Emope, is 
occupied by ten or twelve St jbugustine monies, who, 
with their noble dogs of Saint Bernard breed, have 
rescued many himdred travellers from death by 
cxposiu-c to cold, or buri.al in tho snow, which in 
winter r.angcs from 10 to 40 feet in depth. Tlie 
humanity of tho monks shortens their own lives 
very considerably, the rigorous cold — which has 
been knouaa to be 29°, and is frequently as low 
.as IS’ and 20’ below zero F. — and the difiicidty 
of respiration, often compelling them to Icai-e 
with ruined he.alth before they have completed 
tho period of their vow — fifteen years. They enter 
on their humane mission .at tho ago of eighteen. 
Tho hospice is a substantial stone-building, capable 
of afibrding elccplng-acoommodation to 70 or 80 
travellers, and shelter to .about 300. As many as 
500 or 600 persons have taken advantage of the 
hospitality of tho monks in one day, and it is calcu- 
lated that 8000 or 9000 tr.avcUei-s .are annually 
indebted to their Idndness. The resources of tho 
monies .are mainly derived from voluntary subscrip- 
tions and gifts, but they dr.aw some trifle from inde- 
pendent property. Foianerly, they had much more 
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from tills latter source, but a forced contribution of 
£4800 to the govormnent of the canton of Valais 
impaired their revenues very much. The pass, "which 
was traversed in early times by the Eomans, Charle- 
magne, and Frederick Barbarossa, is celebrated for 
the passage of 30,000 French troops under Napoleon, 
in May 1800.— Little Saint B., which forms part of 
the chain of the Graian Alps, is the most convenient 
of the Alpine passes, and is supposed to have been 
the one by which Hannibal led his forces into Italy. 
It also possesses a hospice, which is situated 7192 
feet above the sea. 

BE'RNAED DOG, Great Saint, a race or 
variety of dog deriving its name from the hospice 
of St Bernard, where it has been long kept by the 
monks for the purpose of assisting them in Gie rescue 
of perishing travellers. Dogs of different races are 
employed m the same manner at other passes of 
the Alps. The Saint B. dog is remarkable for 
great size, strength, and sagacity. The dogs not only 
accompany the monlis and servants of the hospice 
in the benevolent excursions which they regularly 
make through the most dangerous -parts of the pass, 
but are sent by themselves to search for travellers 
who may have wandered, and this their extremely 
acute scent enables them admirably to do. They 
learn to know what places are most proper to be 
searched, and some of them shew great alertness 
when the weather assumes a threatening aspect, as 
if desirous to bo at their -work. They carry a small 
flask of wine or brandy attached^to their neck, of 
which the traveller may avail himself. A^'hen thdy 
find a traveller benumbed ivith cold, or discover by 
the scent that one has been overwhelmed in an 
avalanche, they endeavour by loud barldng to attract 
the monks to the spot : if they fail in this, and if the 
traveller is too much exhausted to proceed by their 
guidance to the hospice, or if they cannot by their 
own efforts dig awhy the snow' which has covered 
him, they nm to give the alarm by signs wliich are 
at once' understood. One famous dog, called Barry, 
in the earlier part of the present century, was 
instrjunontal in saiing the hvos of no fewer than 
forty hiunan beings. His most memorable achieve- 
ment was the rescue of a little boy, whose mother 
had been destroyed by an avalanche, and whom he 
induced to mount his back, and so carried him safe 
to the hospice. The skin of this dog is preserved in 
the Museum of Bern. — The origin of this valuable 
race of dogs is not well ascertained, although they 
are supposed to have sprung from the progeny of a 
Danish dog left at the hospice by a traveller, and of 
the Alpine shepherds’ dogs.' Another account repre- 
sents an English mastiff as one of their progenitors. 
There are two subvarieties, however; one with 
rough hair, lilie that of the Ncivfoundland dog, and 
of a white colour, -with black or tawny spots ; the 
other, avith close, short hair, more or less clouded 
with gray, liver-cololu-, and black. Of the former 
breed, the number is now smaU. The head and 
ears resemble those of a avater-spaniel, and the 
Saint B. dog has therefore been sometimes classed 
with spaniels (q. v.). 

BEBNARDIN, Saint, of Sienna, bom in 1380 
at Massa-Carrara, of a distinguished family, made 
himself famous by his rigid restoration of their 
primitive rule amongst the degenerate order of the 
Franciscans, of which he became a member in 1404, 
after h.aving already, in 1397, joined the brother- 
hood of the Disciplinati Maricc. In 1438, he avas 
appointed vicar-general of his order for Italy. B. 
was unavoaried and devoted in liis activity during the 
great Itali.an plague of 1400, both as an impressive 
Tueacher and an attendant upon the sick and dying. 
He founded the Eralres da ObservanCla, a branch 

of the Franciscan order, avhich already numbered 
more than 300 monasteries in Italy, during his d.ay. 

B. died in 1444, and was canonised by Pope Nicholas 
V. in 1450, Ids festival being on the 20th of May. 
His eminently mystical works were published by 
Rudolf (4 vols., Venice, 1591), and by De la Haye 
(5 vols., Paris, 1636). 

BE'RNAED INES. See Cistercians. 

BERNAUER, Agnes, the beautiful daughter of 
a poor citizen of Augsburg, in the 15th c., whose 
sad story loolcs liker romance than history. Duke 
Albrecht of Bavaria, only son of the reigning Duke 
Ernst, saw the maiden at a tournament at Augs- 
burg, given in his honour by the nobility, and fell 
violently in love with her. Albrecht was young, 
handsome, and manl 3 % and Agnes was not insensible 
to his attractions and his rank ; but she was too 
pure to listen to his overtures ttU he promised to 
marry her. They were then secretly united, and 
Albrecht carried his young wife to the castle of 
Vohburg, which he inherited from his mother. Here 
they enjoyed their matrimonial happiness undis- 
turbed, tiU Albrecht’s father formed the plan of 
marrying his son with Anna, daughter of Erich, 
Duke of Brunswick. The determined opposition he 
met with soon made him .aware of his son’s attach- 
ment to the Augsburger’s daughter, and of the 
strength of his passion for her ; and he resolved 
to tidce energetic measures to break it off. He 
accordingly contrived th.at, .at a tournament at 
Regensburg, the lists were shut against his son, ns 
one that, against the rules of chivalry, was living 
with a woman in licentiousness. Albrecht swore 
that Agnes was his wife, but in vain ; he was still 
excluded. He now made Agnes be openly honoured 
as Duchess of Bavaria, gave her a numerous retinue 
of servants as a princess, and the castle of Strau- 
bing for a residence. She, full of sad forebodings 
of a dark fate, erected in the Carmelite convent of 
the place an oratory and a tomb. As long as Duke 
William, Albrecht’s uncle, lived, who was greatly 
attached to his nephew, nothing further was 
attempted against the happiness of the lovers. But 
after bis brother’s death, Duke Ernst no longer 
restrained his anger, and, in the absence of Albrecht, 
ordered Agnes to be arrested and executed without 
delay. Accused of sorcery, by which she was alleged 
to have bewitched Albrecht, she was carried, bound 
hand and foot, by the executioners to the bridge of 
the Danube, and in the presence of the whole people 
thrown into the river (October 12, 1435). The cur- 
rent h.aadng floated her ag.ain to the side, one of the 
executioners ran avith a long pole, and fastening it 
in her golden hair, held her under the water till she 
av.as drowned. Maddened .at this atrocity, Albrecht 
took up arms against his father, and, in league with 
his other enemies, avasted the country. It was in 
a-ain that Duke Ernst entreated his son to x-elent. 

It aa-as not till the Emperor Sigismund, and the other 
friends of the family, united their exhortations, that 
Albrecht at last returned to his father’s court, where, 
after a time, he consented to marry Anna of Bnins- 
avick. To regain the forfeited regard of his son, 
Duke Ernst had a ch.apel erected over the grave of 
the murdered lady, and Albrecht founded in the 
year of her death daily masses for her in the Carme- 
lite monastery at Straubmg ; even after tavelve ycara 
he reneaved the foimdation, and had the bones of his 
‘ honoured' wife’ transferred to the tomb provided 
by herself, and Covered with a marble monument. 
The imh.appy loves of Albrecht and Agnes were 
long the theme of popular song ; and the story has 
been made the subject of at least three tragedies, 
one by Jul. Korner (Leip. 1821), another by A. 
Bottger (3d cd. Leip. 1850). 
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BERITAY, a tliriving to\™ of France, in the 
department of Eiiio, 25 miles ivcst-north-avest of 
Evreux. It lias manufactures of U’oollens, linens, 
cotton-yarn, paper, &c., and tanneries. One of the 
largest horsc-faii-s in France, attended by upwards 
of 40,000 jocUej’S and others interested in horses, is 
held here annually on the Wednesday of the lifth 
week in Lent. I’op. (1872) 5003. 

BE'ENBURG, capital of the duchy of Anlialt- 
Bomburg, Eorth Germany, is situated on the !3a.ale, 
23 miles south of JIagdeburg, in lat. 51° 47' N., long. 
11° 45' E. 'IVo parts of B., surroimded by w.alls, lie 
on the left bank of the river, and are united by a 
bridge with the third part on the opposite side, 
which has a castle, but is not walled. B. is well 
built, has several literary and charitable institutions, 
and manufactures of porcelain, paper, and starch. 
Pop. (1871) 15,715. 

BERNIIARD, Duke of Weimar, a celebrated 
Gorman general, was bom Gth August 1004. He 
was the youngest of the eight sons of John, third 
Duke of Saxe-Wciniar. On the outbreak of the 
Thuty Ye.ars’ War, he took the side of Protes- 
tantism against the emperor, and first distinguished 
himself in 1022 at the bloody battle of Wimpfen. 
Subsequently, ho became colonel in the .anny of 
Christian IV., king of Denmark ; took part in the 
hold expedition of Matisiicld tlirough Silesi.a to 
Ilnngaiy j and, after the sudden de.alh of the latter, 
reunited himself with tlie Danes under the mark- 
graf of Baden-Durlaeh. At tin' sohcihitiuns of his 
brothers, however, ho now withdrew from the D.anish 
service, and returned to Weimar in March 1C2S. 
Three years later, Gustavus A^lolphns made his 
appearance in Germany, and D, was one of the first 
who flew to his staudaid. After a brilliant career, 
ho became suddenly ill, and died at Kcuburg on the 
Rhine, 8th July 1039; according to some, of a pesti- 
lential ilisorder then iirev.aloiit in the c.anip; but 
according to B.’s own opinion, and that of others, of 
poison, aumiuistered by Ins pliy.-'ician, lilandiui, who 
IS suiiposcd to have been in the pay of France. 

BERNI,Fu.excT,sco, c.aJIed .also Bnux.a orBnnxiA, 
a f.avourite Italian poet, from whom comic or jocose 
poetry h.as the iiauie of Wrni Bcrncs'-hi, was boni 
at Campovccchio, in 'fuscany, about 1 190. He first 
entered the service of Cardinal Dovi/io da Bibbicna, 
and was afterwards for several years Bceretary to 
Ghiberti, chancellor to Clomciit VII., .and Bishoji 
of Verona. About 1333, he betook himself to 
Florence, where he was made a canon, and lived 
in favour with the two Medici, Duke .Mi ssaiidro, 
and Cardin.al Ippohto, till his death in 1530. His 
Ojicrc Siirkschf (2 vols., Flor. 1318; Loud. 1721) 
arc to be found in tho Chissici Ihilkiin (Mil. 18H0). 
His recast or nfacimento of I’oLardo'a Orlaiulo 
Innamorato was received with such f.avour that it 
was thrice reprinted from 1311—1.34.5. A critical 
edition was published at Florence, 1827. Benii’s 
version, or dilution, is still read in Italy, in prefer- 
ence to the origiii.al.— Count Fii.vncisco Berni, 
b. 1010, d. 1093, tho author of eleven dr.amas, anil 
some lyric pieces, is not to ho confounded witli the 
former Bcnii. 

BERNIER, FnANfOis, a French physician and 
traveller, w.as horn at Angers, in France, ll.av- 
ing taken his degree of Doctor at Jlontpellicr, 
he dejiartcd for tlio East about 1054, and visited 
Syria, Egypt, Ar.ahia, and India, in the last of which 
countries he icsided for twelve yc.ars in the capacity 
of physician to Auriiiigzchc. On his return to 
France, ho published an account of iiis tr.avcls in 
India in 1070 — 1071. Tho work is delightful in 
style, accurate in the delineation of manners and 
customs, as well as in tho descriptions of places. 


and clear in tho exposition of the causes of those 
political events that c.arried Aurungzebe to the 
throne. Ho visited England in 1085, and died at 
Paris on tho 22d of September IGSS. 

The titles of his chief rvorka are as follows: 
Voyages de M. Bernier contenant la Deio-iplion dcs 
Blais dit Grand Mogol, dc VIndousian, dii Boyanmc 
dc Gacliemire, kc . ; Memoire sur le Quielisme dcs 
hides; Abrcga de la Philosophic de Gassendi; 
/Sentiment de Jif. Descartes. 

BERNI'NA, a mountain of the Rhaitian Alps, 
upwards of 13,000 foot high, in tho Swiss canton of 
Grisons, with a rcmarkahlo and extensive glacier, 
Mortcratsch. Tho B. Pass, which attains an eleva- 
tiou of 7095 feet, and over which a carriage-road 
h.as been constructed, unites the vaUoys of the 
Engadine and Brcgaglia on tlio north with the 
Valtcline on tho south, hut is diingerous on account 
of av.alanchcs. 

BERNI'NI, Giov.\g,'Ni Lorenzo, a famous Italian 
sculptor and architect in the time of Pope Urban 
VIIL, was bom at Naples, 1598. He c.irly devoted 
himself to sculpture, and in his eighteenth ye.ar 
fiiii.shcd his admired group of ApoUo and D.aphne, 
which gave promise of greater cxccUcuoo than was 
afterwards rc.alised by the artist. Pope Urban 
VIII. employed B. to produce designs for tlio 
embellishment of the Basilica of St Peter at Rome. 
The bronze laldacchino, or canopy, covering tlio 
liigh-.alt.ar of that edifice, the palace Barberini, tho 
front of the College dc Propag.aiida Fide, tho church 
of Sant' Andrea fJ Monte C.ivallo, and munerous 
ornaments in St Peter’s, arc by Bernini. His 
greatest work in arcliitccturc is the coloss.al colon- 
nade of .St Peter’s. In 1005, B. accepted tho 
llattcring invitation of Louis XIV., and travelled 
to Paris with a immcrous retinue and great pomp. 
In Paris, he resided .above eight months; hut not 
wishing to interforo with the designs of Cl.audo 
Perr.ault for tho Louitc, ho confined liimsclf entirely 
to sculpture. His visit, however, proved a highly 
remuiier.ativc one. Riclily laden with gifts, ho 
retumed to Romo, where lie died, November 28, 
IGSO, leaving a large fortune (about £100,009) to 
his children. Besides his works in sculpture, B. also 
left numerous jiaintiiigs behind him. No artist, 
perh.aps, w.as over so much admired and rewarded 
during liis lifetime as B. ; hut time lias rather 
subtracted from than added to Ills fame. 

BERNOUI'LLI w.as the name of a famil 3 ’ that 
produced a succession of men, who hec.ame famous 
over .all Eurojio for the successful cultivation and 
extension of various branches of mathcmatic.al and 
phj’sic.al science. The family originally resided in 
Antwerji, whence, in 1583, its att.aclimont to tho 
reformed religion forced it to seek an asyliun in 
Frankfort. Afterwards, tlie Beniouillis settled in 
Basel, where tbej’ achieved tho highest professional 
honoui-s. Eight of them became liighlj’ distinguished ; 
but spcci.al mention can ho made here only of tho 
three most celebrated — J.amcs, John, .and Daniel. 

.T.uies B. av.as horn at Basel, 25th December 1054, 
where he also died, ICtli August 1705. He devoted 
Iiis life to tho studj' of inathcm.atics, of which ho 
became professor, in the universitj' of B.asol, suc- 
ceeding in that chair the distinguished klegorlin. 
Among his first avorlcs wore, A Method of Teaching 
jifathcmaiics to the Blind, and Unh'ersal Tables on 
Dialling. TIioso avere followed hy Conarnen JVovi 
Systemalis Comclarum, being an ess.aj' on comets, 
suggested bj' the appearance of tho comet of IGSO; 
and an essay De Gravitate yEthcris. Besides a 
variety of memoirs on soientilio subjects, he pub- 
lished no other work of import.anco. De Arte 
Conjeclandi was a posthumous avork concerning tho 
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extension of tlie doctrine of probabilities to moral, 
political, and economical subjects. His memoirs 
•null be found in the Journal des Savana and Acta 
Jdruditoruni; bis collected rvorks were pubUsbed 
in 2 vols. 4to, at Geneva, in 1744. Among his 
triumpbs are to be recorded bis solution of Leib- 
nitz’s problem of tbe isoebronous curve, bis deter- 
mination of tbe catenary, and investigation of tbe 
properties of isopcrimetrical figures. At bis request, 
a logarithmic spbal was engraved on bis tomb, rvitb 
tbe motto, Eddem. mutatd resurgo. 

John B., brother of tbe preceding, was bom at 
Basel, 27th July 1G67. He and James were tbe first 
two foreigners honoured by being elected associates 
of tbe Academj' of Soienecs at Paris, and members 
of tbe Academy of Berlin. John devoted ’himself 
to chemical as well as to mathematical science. In 
1694, be became a Doctor of bledioine, and soon after 
Professor of Mathematics at Groningen, whence be 
only removed to succeed liis brother James in tbe 
university of Basel. His forte was pure mathe- 
matics, in which be bad no superior m Eiu-ope m 
bis da 3 ’. Ho died 1st January 1748. Among bis 
achievements are tbe determination of tbo ‘Une of 
swiftest descent,’ and tbe invention of tbe ‘exponen- 
ti.al calculus.’ His collected worlcs were published 
at Geneva, in 4 vols. 4to, 1742; and bis correspond- 
ence with Leibnitz, in 2 vols., 1745. 

DA 2 nEi, B., born at Groningen, 9tb Eebruary 
1700, died at Basel, 17tb March 1782, was tbe 
son of John, Like bis father, bo devoted himself 
to medicine as well as to mathematics. Tbe 
family reputation early helped him to tbo pro- 
fessorship of mathematics at St Petersburg, which 
bo held for several years. Tlienoe, however, bo 
ultimately retired to Basel, much against the will 
of the czar. At 'Basel, ho oooupied in succession 
the chairs of anatomy and botany, and of experi- 
mental .and speculative philosoplij-. I^o published 
various works between 1730 and 1750, of which the 
chief are conoemed arith pnoumatical and hydio- 
dynamical subjects. 

BERNSTEIN, George Heikr., a distinguished 
orientalist. Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
university of Breslau, was bom, 12th Janu.aty 1787, 
at Kospeda, nc.ar Jena, avherc his f.ather avas 
pastor. In 1806 ho entered the imia'ersity of Jena, 
avhere he doa’oted himself to the study of theology, 
philosophy, and Eastern languages. 1812 Jie 
avas appointed extraordin.ary professor of Oriental 
Literature in Berlin, and in 1821, regular professor. 
In 1843, he avas appointed to Breslau. Besides a 
number of lessor treatises, and of contributions to 
scientific and critical joum.als, he established his 
reputation as an oriental scholar by the public.ation 
of an Arabic poem of Szafieddin of Hilla (Leip. 
(1816). But his gre.atest achievements were in Syriac 
literature. Besides soa'cral pamphlets, expository 
and critic.al, avhich appe.arod betaveen 18.37 and 
1847, B. has given in his lexicon to Kirsch’s 
Chreslomathia Syriaca, of avhich he brought out a 
new edition (2 vols., Leip. 1832 — 1836), proofs of Ins 
diligent and successful rese-arch in the domain of 
Syriao lexicography. He contemplated publishing a 
great Syriao lexicon, but did not live to complete 
the aa-ork He died 7th April 1860. 

BE'ROE, a genus of Acalepha: (q. aa), of a division 
distmguished as Ciliograde, i. e., moving by moans 
of cilia (q. v.), a’ery_ different from the Medusas, and 
of higher organisation.^ This genus is noav the type 
of a family, characterised by a nearly globular or 
oval body, of a dehcate jelly-lilce substance, aa'ith an 
alimentary canal passing through its axis, avhich is 
vertical as the animal floats in the av.ator ; the body 
strengthened by bands of someavhat firmer texture. 


‘aa-hich run like meridian lines from pole to pole.’ 
These bands are covered with roavs of large cilia, 
the motion of which is extremely rapid, and is 
evidently controlled by the avfll of the animal, so 
that it savims avith rapidity, and easily changes its 
course. The motion of the cilia causes a beautiful 
iridescence : the animals also are phosphorescent by 
night. E. (or Cydippe) pileus (figured in the article 
Acat.ephze) is a beautiful little creature, a^ery 
abund.ant in the sea on many parts of the British 
coasts. It is provided avith tavo veiy long and 
slender tentacida, avhich proceed from the sides of 
the body, and are coa'ered avith a great number of 
still finer filaments. These organs are probably 
employed for seizing food. This, and other lands of 
B., form a great part of the food of avhales. 

BERO'SUS, .an cduc.ated priest of Babylon, aa-ho 
had a knoavledgo of the Greek language, and 
probably lived about 260 B.c. Ho avrote, in 
Greek, three books of Babylonian-Chaldieau history, 
in avhich ho made use of the oldest temple archives 
of Babylon. The avork avas highly esteemed by 
Greek and Roman historians, but unfortunately onlj’’ 
a few fragments have been preserved by Josephus, 
Eusebius, Syncetlus, .and others. Even these frag- 
ments are of great value, ns they relate to the 
most obscure portions of Asiatic liistory. They 
haa'o been edited by Richter in his Beroai Ohaldm- 
orum Ilisloricc qua: superaunt, 1825. The Antiqui- 
taium Libri Quinque cum Commentariis Joannis 
Annii, first published in Latin by Eucharius Silbor 
(Rome, 1498) as a avork of B., and often republished, 
aa-.as the pseudonymous avork of tbe Dominican, 
Giovanni Nnnni of Viterbo. 

BERRE, Etang de, an extensive lagoon of 
Enance, department Bouohes-du-Rh6nc, avith large 
s.alt-aa’orks and ccl-fishorics. It disoh.arges its suriflus 
aa-ators into the sea by the Port-du-Bouo. 

BERRY (Eacca), the term employed in bot.anj’ to 
dcsign.ate a description of fruit more or less fleshy 
.and juicy, and not opening aa-hen ripe. The inner 
haj'crs of the pericaiq) (q. v.) are of a iicshy or succu- 
lent texture, sometimes even consisting of mere cells 
filled with juice, whilst the outer layers are harder, 
.and sometimes even woody. The seeds .are immersed 
in the pulp. A B. may be one-ceUed, or it may 
be diadded into a number of cells or comp.artments, 
avhich, howea’cr, are united together not merely in 
the axis, but from the axis to the rind. It is a 
very common description of fruit, and is foimd in 
many different natural families, and both of exogen- 
ous and endogenous plants. As examples, m.ay bo 
mentioned the fiaiits of the gooseberry, currant, 
vine, barberry, bilbeny, belladonna, arum, bryouj% 
and asparagus, avhich, .although agi'eeing in their 
structure, possess widely different propertied Some 
of them, which are regarded as more strictly berries, 
have the calyx adherent to the oamry, and the 
placentas — from avhich the seeds derive their nour- 
ishment — parichal, that is, connected avith the rind, 
as the gooseberry and currant ; others, as the grape, 
have the oa'.ary free, and the placentas in the centre 
of tho fruit. — ^Tho orange and other fiuits of tho 
same fanuly, having a thick rind dotted aadth nume- 
rous oil-glands, and qnite distinct from the pulp of 
the fruit, rcceia'o tho name hesperidium ; the fruit 
of the pomegranate, avhich is very peeiUiar in the 
manner of its diadsion into cells, is also sometimes 
distinguished from berries of tho ordinaiy structure 
by the name halausla. See Rojiegranate. Eruits, 
like that of the water-lily, avhich at first contain a 
juicy pulp, and afterwards, avhen ripe, are fiUed avith 
a dry l>ith, are sometimes designated Berry-capsules. 
Tho gourds, also, avhich at first have 3 — 5 com- 
partments, but avhen ripe, generally consist of only 
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ono compai-tment, nro distinctively designated' By 
the .tonn ptpo, jitipomum, or prponxda, to whieli, 
however, gourd may bo considered eqni\-alent. 

BERHT, or BERRT, ono of the old French 
provinces (now forming tho departments of indre 
and Clior, q. v.),' in lat 4G' 1(1’— 4r 40' IT., and 
long. 1° — 3“ ^, its greatest length being about 100 
miles, and its greatest breadth 00. Having come 
into tho possession of tho French crown, it gave 
title at various limes to French princes, tho younger 
son of Charles X. being tlio last who hdd it 

BERRY, CnAiiLra Fj:nuiK.w;n, Duke be, second 
son of tho Count of Artois (aflorwnBls Clmrlcs 
X.) and of Maria Tlicresa of Sai-oy, was bom at 
Versailles, .Tanimry 24, 1778. In 1702, ho fled with 
his father to Turin ; fought with him under Condfi 
against Franco; aflcm-ards visited Itussia, and livwl 
for some tiino in London and IMinburgh. In 1614 
ho relnme<l to France, and tho following year 
svas njipoinlcd by Ixiuis XVII I. commander of* tho 
troops in and around Faria. In 1610, bo marriol 
Caroline Ferdinando liouisc, eldest daiightor of 
Francis, atterwants hing of the 'Two Sicilies. On 
tliis marriage tho continuance of tlio elder Bourbon 
lino dopotidcil, Tho l)ul:o do IJ. was assassinated on 
tho 13th Fchnmty 1620, as ho svas conducting his 
svife from tlie Opera-house to her carriage, by a i>eraon 
named I/iiivel. He left only ono daughter, I^uiso- 
Marie-Tlitrtflo d'.:Vrtdls, Madcmolsello do France, 
bom 1610; hut on tlio 29th September 1620, the 
widowctl duchess gave birth to tho priucc, Henry, 
Dul:o of Bordeaux, affenvanbi slylcrl Count of 
CliamlKird. After the July revolution", 1830, in svliich 
tho duchess exhihiteil immense forco of character 
and courage, offering herself to lead on tho troojis 
against tho insurCTnt^ ahe, with her son, followed 
Cluirles X. to JIoIjTtxKl, but loft a considcrablo 
party in Franco in favour of tho pretensions of her 
son ns Ilcuiy V, of France. During a visit to Italy, 
tho duchess svas so far encouraged in her ambition, 
tliat a project was formed lor reinstating tho 
BonrlKins in France; and, accompinicd by several 
friends, she landed near lilnrseille, April 29, l^i 
After many lulventiircs, she sras bctraywl, and was 
iniprisoncol in tho dtadol of lllayc, llio confession 
oj tlio duchess, that sho had formed a second mar- 
riage with tho Xcapolitan marejuis, Lticchcai-Pnlli, 
destroyed at onco her jxilitical iroixirtance, and tho 
govenunent rcstoreil her to liberty. 

BERRYHIt, Frnr.iiE A^■Tor^•l!, a distinguished 
French ndvocato and party jKiliticinn, svas bom in 
Farit, 4tli .Janiiaiy 1790, and first distinguLsbed 
himself hv his defenco of s-ictiias of tho restoration. 
In 1629 ho svas chosen deputy,* and h.as ever since 
stc-adily reitrosentetl tho rights and iiolicy of tho 
.elder Iwurlmus. His logiliimst tendcncicn kept him 
for a tiino in tho jiolilical haokgrouiid under I.auis 
Kiilipixi ; hut ns tlio lcgitimist party in tho chnmlKT 
incrc.vioil, his jxisitioii grew in importance. Ho 
repeatetlly undertook tho defenco of iktsohs proso- 
ciitctl by tho government, not only of liis omi lorly, 
but rcimblican Ic-adcts. It svas ho who defended 
Louis rfaiKilcon in tho Chamtier of Foeni after tlio 
Boulogno nttenlal. ’tVitli the elder Bourbons ho 
was ill constant communic.ation, and svas ono of tlio 
heads of the legitimist party avho made a pitgrimago 
to tho Comit of Clinnilronl in London, in 1843. 
After tho rovohitioii of 1648, ho represented tho 
Bouohcs-dii-Rhftiie; seemed inclinctl to support the 
government of tho president, I/iuia Napoleon ; and 
liccamo a mcinlier of his privy-council. But this 
did not hinder him from going to IVieshadcn, in 
16!0, to do lipmnco to tho Count of Oliamlior^ 
On tliat occasion, ho was openly spoken of ns tho 
future miiiuitcr of lleniy* 'V. iVIien Clmngamicr 


svas removed from his conunand, B. united .oyith 
Thicis'and others to oppose the pretenuons of the . 
president, and ho was one of the few who ‘boldly 
IirotcStcd nminst tho coup d'etat, In -ISM, he 
was dcoled a member of tho French Academy. ' 
IBs inaugural speech contained some nncomplimcn- 
tary allusions to tho Losver Empire, and its pnbli- •• 
cation was prohibited, tho prohibition, however, . 
Iioing removed in 24 lionrs. B. ndded greatly to his 
reimlntion ns an orator by his defence of Montalem- 
hert (q. v.) against- tho govommont prosecution in 
Noi*cniDcr 1 65S. Ho flica 29th Noa'ombor 1868. 

BERSAGLIE'RI 'is tho Italian name for the 
riflemen or sharpshooters of tho Sardinian army. 
After tlio disastrous campaign of Cliarlcs Albert 
against tlio Austrians in 1846—1849, and tho abdi- 
cation of that monatxdi, his son, Victor Emmanuel, 
commenced a remodelling of tho Sardinian army.’ 
One improvement, brought about by 'General Ales- 
sandro della Marmora, was tlio formation of a 
coips of beisagliori. Tlieso are light activo soldiers, 
drMac<l in a picturcsqiio but scrvicc.Tblo dark-green 
nnifomi, and armed witli long rifles. Two battalions 
of tlieso riflemen' formed part of tho Sardinian 
army during tlio Crime.an war. On tho 16th of 
Augu.st 18, 'iS, they took part in tbo'battio of tbo 
Tchemaya. During tlio Italian ■war of 1859, 'tho B.' 
were engaged in many operations requiring dash and 
brilliancy. 

BEIISERKER (her, hare, and terlr, shirt of 
mail), a redouhtahlo hero in Scandinavian mylhol- 
ogy, tho grnnilson of tlio oiglit-handc<l Starkadcr 
and tho beautiful AUliilda Ilo despised mail and 
helmet, and, contrary to tho custom of those times, 
went nlwaj-8_ into battlo tmlinrncsscd, his fury 
icn'ing him instead of defensive armour. By tho 
•laughter of King Swafurlam, whom lio'had slain in 
liattle, he h.ad twelve sons, who inherited tho namo 
of B., along with his warlike fury. 

BERTH, or BIRTH, in ' nautical language, is 
nearly equivalent to room or spnee. A ship's B. is 
tho space which sho octnipics when at anchor, incind- | 
iiig n small breadth of sea all nrotind her. Tho 
same namo is also given to n messing or sleeping | 
room on hoaril ship, in a sense not very diiTcrent i 
from tliat of tlio wonl eal/lru To ' B.’ a snip's crew, ' 
is to allot to each man tlie iilnco where his 1mm- 
inock, .i:c., are to Im placcit In tho third-class 
cabins of pav'cngcr-stc.amera, where many sleep in, 
ono room without partitions or divisions, cafili one's 
crib or Irctl-placo is liis hcrtli. 

BERTHA, tho namo of several famous women 
of Uio middle ages, lialf-hLslorical, Imlf-fabulous (sco 
Bnjicrrr.v). Sr Beutha, wlioso day is kept on tbo 
4lh July, was tho beautiful and pious daughter 
of Charibert, king of tho Fhmlm, who having 
niarricil (560 A.' n.) /Ethelbcrt, lung of Kent, became 
tho means of his <mnveraion, and of tho spread 
of Cliristianily among tlio Anglo-Saxons. In tho 
romances of tho Charlcmngno cycle, there Ijgurcs a 
Behtiia, called also BerUirada witli tho Big Foot, as 
tho daughter of Count Cliarihcrt of Laon, ■vrifo of 
Fcpin tlio little, and mother of Oborlomagnc. In 
tho romances of tlio Hound Table, again, Bertha is 
tho name of a sister of Cliarlcmngno, who makes 
Jlilo d'Anglcsis Uio father of Roland. ^tter 
known is Bertii.v, daughter lif Bnrkhard, Duka of 
tho Alcmanni, and wife of Rudolf H., king of 
Burgundy lyyond Jura, who, after Rndoirs 


Burgundy lyyond Jura, who, after Rndoirs ^th 
(9.T7J, acted ns regent for her infant son, Konrad; 
nflcnvards marrictl Hugo, Icing of Italy; and died 
towards tho close of tho lOlh a Tliis queen hnd'tho 
clmraotcr of an oxcolicnt lionsekoopor, and is repre- 
sented on ac.als nnd other monuments of- tho timo aa 
Bitting on licr throuo sp'mning.' 
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BERTHIEE, ALEXAUUitE, Prince of Neucliatcl 
and Wagram, and Jlarslial of the French Empire, 
■vras bom at Versailles, Eovemher 20, 1753. His 
father, a militarj^ engineer, trained him ,for the 
army, which he entered in 1770, and fought vrith 
Lafayette in the American IVar of Independence. 
At the outbreak of the French Revolution, he 
was appointed major-goner.al of the national Gnard 
of Versailles, and rose to bo a general of division, 
and chief of the staff in the Army of Italy, 1795 ; 
and in 179S, in tlio absence of Bonaparte, entered 
the papal territor 3 ', and proclaimed the republic 
in Rome. Ho accompanied Napoleon to Egypt 
in the s.ame j'C.ar as chief of the staff, a post which 
he also held in all the subsequent campaigns. At 
the revolution of ISth Bramairc (1799), he bcc.ame 
war-minister, and (tiU ISOS) as such signed manj' 
important tre.atics and truces. He .alw.aj-s accom- 
panied the emperor, and often rendered important 
sen-ices; for the part he took in the battle of 
IVagr-am, he received one of his manj' distinctions. 
B. was Napoleon’s proicy in the marriage of !Maria 
Louisa, at Vienna, ISIO. In the campaigns of 
1S12, ISIS, and ISl-1, he was couskantly by the 
emperor’s side, and acted both as chief of the 
staff and as quartcnnastcr-gcncral. It was only 
B.’s love of order, quick insight, and activitj' that 
could have superintended the movements of so manj- 
armies. Napoleon ebd him full justice on this 
score, assorting at the same time that ho w.as uicap- 
ablo of leading the smallest corps d'armCc alone. 

I On the fall of Napoleon, B. hardly shewed due 

1 gratitude for the favours heaped upon Iiim. He had 
to surrender the prineipality of Neuohatel ; and 
not to lose more, no submitted to Louis XVIII., 
whA made him a poor and marshal, with the title 
of Captain of the Guards. Napoleon, who never 
doubted his secret attachment, made overtures to 
him from Elba : these ho neither .answered nor 
j-ct revealed to Louit, wliich made him suspected by 
both. On the rchu-n of Napoleon from Elb.a, in a 
fit of irresolution B. retired to Bamberg, in Bav.aria, 
to his father-in-law, Duke Villiam, where his mind 
became unhinged with the conflict. On 1st .luly 
1S15, while looking from the balconj- of the p.alaco 
at a division of Russian troops marching towards 
the French frontier, the bitter sight was too much 
— he threw himself dou-n into the street, and thus 
ended his life. Ili.s JlfCmoires appeared in 1820. — 
He had two brothers, Victor Leopold, and Cmsar, avho 
both serr-ed with distinction, and rose to bo generals. 

BERTHOLLET, CotrNT Cr-AUPE Louis, one of 
the most distinguished thcoretic.al chemists of bis 
time, was born at Talloirc, a rtlhago of Savoj-, nc.ar 
Annecy, on the 9th December 17-18. lie studied at 
the universitj’ of Turin, and obt.ained a medical 
degree there in 17CS. He afterv.-ards went to Paris, 
where ho avas appointed physici.an to the Duke 
of Orleans. Ho now applied himself with great 
assiduity to chemishy ; in 17S1, ho was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and, some time 
after, the government made him Bupcrintendcut of 
dyeing processes. In this sitimtion he published a 
very valuable w-ork on dj-eing. In 1785, ho an- 
nounced his adlieronco to the antiphlogistic doctrines 
of Lavoisier, with the exception that ho did not 
admit o.xygen to bo the acidifying principle, and 
herein ho has proved to be right. In tlie s.ame year, 
ho published a paper on ‘ dei)hlogistio.atcd marine 
acid’ — now called chlorine — pointing out its use for 
bleachin" purjiGscs ; and following up the experi- 
ments of Priestley, ho shewed ammonia to bo a 
compound of tlireo voliune.s of hydrogen gas, and 
one volume of azotic gas. During the early p.art 
of the French Revolution, B. travelled through the 
country, giving mstruction as to tho best means 


of extracting and purifying saltpetre to be used 
in the manufacture of gunpowder, and also as to 
the process of smelting and converting iron into 
steel His joining the expedition of Napoleon to 
JEgrt led to the formation of tho Institute of 
Cairo. On his return from Eg 3 -pt, he was made a 
senator by Bonaparte, who also conferred on him 
several m.arks of honour, and made him a coimt. 
Notwithstanding, ho voted for tho deposition of 
Napoleon in ISli. On the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, he was made a peer ; but all his honom-s never 
m.ade him other than a simple and imassnming 
gentleman. Besides the additions to chemical Icnow- 
ledgc alre.adj' mentioned, he, in conjunction uith 
Lavoisier, and two other chemists, promulgated a 
new chemic.al nomcncl.aturo which has proved valu- 
able to science. He died .at Paris, 7th November 
1822. 

BERTHOLLE'TIA. See Bkazil Nbis. 

BERTIN, Louis Fn.ufyois, c.allcd Bertin I’jIinC, 
an eminent French joiumalist, was born in Paris, 
17CG. Ho began u-riting tor tho press in 1793, 
and in 1799 set on foot the Journal des DZbais 
(q. V.). B.’s roj-alist principles offended tho govern- 
ment of Napoleon, and cost him imprisonment and 
banishment to Elba ; whence, however, he escaped 
to Romo, where he formed a friendship with 
Cliitcanbriand. In 1804, he returned to Paris, and 
resumed tho editorship of the DCbals, but was 
much h.ampered by Napoleon, who imposed on tho 
paper the title of Journal dc V Empire, and by sub- 
jecting it to police roi-ision, gave it almost an official 
character. \\Tion B., in 1814, became free to foUow 
his own bent, the journal reverted to its royalist 
principles. During the Hundred Day.s, it fell into 
other hands, till the return of tlie Bourbons restored 
it once more to B., w-ho, in tho meantime, had 
taken part in the Monitcur dc Gand. Tlu-oiigliout 
the restoration, B. gave almost constant support to 
tho ministerial party. Though he did not join in 
tho protest of tho liberal journals against the 
ordonnanccs, he gave his adhesion to tho July 
monarchy, and continued faithfully to support it. 
He continued to edit tho Dehals till his death, 13th 
.Sejitember 1841. 

BERTIN, Louis Mame Aeiev-VI), son of tho 
former, w-as born in Paris, 1801, aud became, after 
the restoration, secretary to Chhtcaubriand during 
his embassy in England. In 1820, he joined tho 
editorial staff of the Journal dca Dchals, and at 
his father's death assumed tho chief direction. 
iVs a journalist, ho contrived, as well as his father, 
to maintain a certain independence of the govern- 
ment. B. died at Paris, J.aniiary 11, 1854- 

BERTRAND, He.n'EY Ghatiex, Count, one of 
N.apolcon’s generals, know-n for his faithful attach- 
ment to the emperor through all his fortimes, was 
born at Chfltcauroiix, 1773, and early cntei-cd tho 
armies of the Revolution as engineer. lie accom- 
p.anicd tho expedition to Egypt, and directed the 
fortification of Alcxandi-ia. I’eturaing w-ith_the rank 
of general of brigade, ho distinguished himself at 
Austerlitz, aud became tho emperor’s adjutant; 
and, after the b.attlo of Asperu in 1809, for est.ab- 
lishiiig bridges over tho Danube, he w-as created 
Count and governor of IlljTia. After sharing with 
credit in the subsequent campaigns, he retired with 
the emperor to Ellia, was his confidant in caiTying 
out his return to Franco, and finally shared his 
banishment to St Helena. On Napoleon’s death, B. 
returned to France, whore, though Bcntonco of dc.ath 
had been pronounced upon hun — a sentence which 
Louis XVIII. had wisely recalled — ho w-as restored 
to all his dignities, and, in 1830, appointed com- 
! mandant of tho Pelj-tcchnio SchooL Ho formed 
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part o[ tlio expedition avMch. in IStO, brought back 
tbo remnina of Napoleon to France. Ilia death took 
place at Clifttc.auroux, Slat Januarj’ 184-L 

BEUVIO,’ CnATti-ra CtraiKn' Bat.vay. a cele- 
brated French engraver, wna bom at Faria in 
hlay 176G. In, 1790, bo made himaelF fatnoua by 
a fnll-lcngtb engraving of Lonia XVI., from the 
pictnro by C.allet, one of tbo fincal avorka of tbo 
kind ever produced. Tlie engravinga of the Laocoon, 


The Iiammcnnoora, consisting of 90,000 acres, chiefly 
pastoral, divide tho valley of the Tweed from Mid- 
Lothian and Haddington. Lauderdale, • in extent 
about 07,000 acres, coratirising a mixture of hill and 
dale, runs along tlio Ixinks of tho Leader Water. ; 
From its commencement at Lamborton to St Abb's 
Head, tho cojist lino of B. extends to 8V miles, or, 
allowing for bcaiUands, OJ. Tho coast is rocky and 
l)old, with only two bays, at Eyemouth and Colding- . 
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•Bapo of Dcianira,’ also from B.’a graver, display 
coual bc.autv of manipulation, and fully liigber 
liou’cr. B. died Jlarch 93, 1S99. ^ 

.BERWICK, .Vsira Fitc-JAMRi, Bren or, n;aa , 
the natural son of James If., by Arabella Cliurmull, 
sister of tho Duke of Marlliorouglu Ho was born ; 
in 1G70, in France, whero ho was ctluc.atcd, and , 
entered tho amiy. After serving in Hungan- under , 
Cliarlca of I/Otraine, bo retumerl to Lncland , 
shortly before tlio revolution of 1GS9, winch ho , 
cxcrterl liimsclf to prevent. In 1GS9, he accom- , 
panied lus father in his Irish cxpctlition, and after 
tlio death of St Ruth, had tbo nominal chief com- ; 
mand. Ho next served in Flanders, under Marshal 
I.uxcmbourg, and afterwards under the Buko of ^ 
Burgundy ruid Marshal Yillcroi. In 17W, ho was , 
created a marslial of France, and sent at the head of 
an urmy to Spain, wlicro lie llit* llirono 

of Philip V. by the decisive viclorj'pt Almanra. For 
this important service, ho was made a gtandeo of 
8]i.ain, under tlie title of Duke of Liria and Xencx 
After several ye.aw of inactivity, ho rcceivesl tlio 
command, in 17J1. of an anny iiitcndetl to cross the 
lUiino. While besieging rhilipiburg. bo was lulled by 
A cannondialL Contemporary testimony, confirmed 
iiy his military conduct, slieua B. to have posaeased 
some of Ibo best rjualiU'es of a great eomm.andcr. 
Hi* defensive camiuiign in 1709. in Frovenw and 
Daupliinf, against the superior force of Uio Duke of 
Pavov, has alwasoi liccn reganlerl as a tniimph of 
stralegio skill 'Ho was twice marriiHl His son 
I by tlio first marringo succeesled t<> tbo dukedom 
of Liria ; bis duke<1oni (Do Filz-james) and estates 
in Franco iKtssesl to his children by tbo sccoml 
marria.gc. ' 

BE'BWICK, Xoimi, a seajvirt town in _H.ad- 
dingtontbire, at tbo entrance to tbo Firth of ^ Forth, 
19 miles cast-nortli-east of lilinlnirgli. Corn is 
exported from it. and it is fre<juente.l ns a latblng- 
place. It uniU-a with I-audcr, Dunliar, Jctlburgb, 
and Haddington, in returning one mcmlKT top.aTlia- 
ment- 1 * 011 , (1871) of burgh, HOS; of jiarisli, 2373. 
Tbo ]iarisli includes tlio lUss Bock, >iortb Bcnnck 
I>aw, and tbo mins of Tantallon Castle. Tbo castle 
is graphically deicrilietl in Scott's ^farmion. It is 
an irregular pile, two miles cast of tbo town, on a 
high rock, surmunded by the sea on llirco sides, with 
a ditch on tbo band-side, avlicn.' tbero av.as formerly 
a drawbridge. It w.as a slrongbohl of tbo Douglas 
bamily. N. Berwick Haav is a conical bill of an ele- 
vation of 9-10 feet, on tbo soiitb, close to tbo lowiu 
Bl“BWIClvSlIIUE, a marilirao and lionlcr 
county in tbo soutb-cast extremity of Scotland, 
is boundc<l X. by Haddington ; .S. and S.E. by Box- 
bnrgb and XortliumlKTland, having a detacliesl por- 
tion of Dnrliam on its S.E. limits ; 11 by the Gcmian 
Ocean and Ucnvick-on-Twccd ; and \\ . by Mid- 
lyjtliian and Boxburgli. It extends from lb to W. 
35 miles, from N. to a 22 miles, and liaa an arc-a of 
491 sq. m,or 297,101 sLatuto acres. B. is divided 
into three districts— tlio Merse, tho IsammcOTOors, 
and Lauderdale. Tho largest and most fertilo dis- 
trict is tbo luxuriant valley of tbo Mepe, bclicvcil 
to bo tbo most cxtciuivo and richest picco of level 
land in Gotland, extending to nearly 130,000 acres. 

CO 


iKJlil, avitn only two nays, ar; liycraDuau anu voiujng- . ■ 
ham respectively. Geologically, as well as tbpo- 
igrapbic-ally, B. possesses nnmorons interesting 
features — tho lammcrmoors (tho principal summits 
of wliicb aro Ijammer Law, Crib law, Saycr’s Law, 
and Clint Hill, ranging from 1500 to ICOO feet high), , 
consist of Siliinan strata, stretching to St Abb’s 
Head; in tbo sontli, carboniferous rocks aro found, 
wbilo an extensive bed of red sandstone extends 
c.istcrly from tbo centre o9 tbo_ county to tbo sea- 
coast. On tbo coast porjtfiyry is found, and some 
traps and sycnilo in tbo interior. Ironslono and 
thin fc.am.s of co.al occur, as svcll as gypsum, clay, 
and sbell-raarl Tlio Blacknddcr, Wjiitadder, and 
I-icader strc.ims, tbo river Eye being the only 
exception, are tributaries of the Tweed. Foiiula- 
lion (1S71), .3G,-ISC; inhabited bouses, C-191 ; con-' 
atilucncv, 1C54 j p3risbe\ 31 ; -10 day-schools, svith 
•1500 scholars under tbo jurisdiction of school- 


clcnoniinatiotLi). II n:lum* ono member to rArlw 
ment Agriculturally, 11 ocaipics a prominent 
position, and tbo scienco of agriculture lias in this 
county found great development- 190,543 statuto 
acres are farmed by 1003 tenants or owners. B. is, 
itowover, almost entirely barren of hives of n\anu- 
faauriiig industry. The principal towns aro Dnnso, 
the most populous, and the birthplace of J nhn Dims 
BmIus, Tliomas Boston, and Dr M'Crie ; Greenlaw, 
tho county town ; I,ander, a royal burgh ; Eye- 
month, a ptospcroiw fishing-station ; Coldstream, 
whero General ilonk first raised tbo Coldstream 
Guanls ; Ayton ; and Itarlston, tbo Ilrcildonno of 
'riiomas tbo Jlbymcr. Dnnso being more central 
than Greenlaw, tbo great bulk of the county busi- 
nrfl.s lias l>cen IraruifcrTcil Uiilher. Many names 
famous in Scottish annals are closely a.ssociatcd 
willi B.; nmoiiint oUiers, ancestors of the royal 
Stuarts : tbo noble family of Douglas ; tbo Earl of 
Bolbwcll, srbo was sberifT of 11; tlio bravo but 
unfortiinalo son of James II., stylcsl Duke of D|j tbo 
great Marlborough (Baron Eycroontb) ; and tlio 
records of the Court of Session shew Uiat no fewer 
than 23 judgea svere nalivcs of B. _Tbo antiquities 
rlif, nro few. tbo ellief bcinc tllO ruins of 


barrows. 

BEUAVICK-OX-TWllF.D. a seaport towirnt «ic 
month of the Tweed, 5S miles S.S.E. from Edinbiirf;li. 
It Is Ibo frontier town of England and Scotland, and 
avitb its libcrtica, comprising an area of about 8 
miles, forms an indcjicndcnt boroitgb nml county by 
itself sc jiaratc from England and Scotland; and since 
the Jlunicipal Beform Act of 1835, its proper desig- 
nation is •County of tbo Borough and Town of 
Iknvick-ujion-TweciL’ It Im its own nuartcr 
sessions and recorder, its own magistrates and petty 
sessions, and maintains its own ]K>lico staff. Tlio 
niiinicip.al and |>arliamciitaty boroughs aro co-exten- 
sivc. I’op. (1671) 13,252, an increase since ISGl of 17 ; 
inhabited houses, 2092, increase, 209 ; constituency, 
1148, returning two itiombcrs of parliament,’ Tho 
iia-st bistorj’ of B. is full of interest, especially in 
regard to tlio Border wars. 37io autbentio rccortls 
of B. begin in tbo reign of Alexander I., 12tb c., 
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^v]lell it was one o£ tlie principal seaports in tlie 
kingdom. B. finally passed into the possession of 
England in 14S2. Tlie town lias an antiq^uated and 
soniewhat dee.aying appearance. It is girded with 
old fortific.ations, and has large barracks. Xweed- 
moutli and Spittal (the latter a favourite watering- 
place), on the south side of the Tweed, both within 
the municipality of B., are reached by an old stone 
bridge, and a magnificent- viaduct of 23 arches spans 
the river, .and connects the North-eastern with the 
North British Railway. The trade and shipping of 
B. are inconsiderable. The harbour commissioners 
have, with the view of resuscitating the trade of 
the port, obt.ained parliamentai-}' powers to con- 
struct a wet dock, at a cost of £40,000, and this 
undertaking h.aS been commonoed. Of recent yc.ars 
the E.almon fishings have improved, but the herring 
fisliing has beeo less productive than formerly. For 
the manufacture of agricultural implements B. stands 
high, and in Spittal there are several large artificial- 
manure works. 18 places of worship in borough, 4 
belonging to Church of England, 3 to Church of 
Scotland, 4 English F.C., 4 U.P., and 5 of other 
denominations. 14 day-schools, including corpora- 
tion’s academy. Public institutions include infir- 
m.ary and dispensary (in course of erection), museum, 
literary institute, and subscription library. Besides 
several now ecclcsiastic.al edifices .and schools erected 
of late j'oars, a freemasons’ hall, a good templ.ars’ 
hall, and a mission hall were built in 1873. 

EE'RYL, a mineral wliich scarcely differs except 
in colour from Emerald (q.v.), never csliibiting the 
bright rich green which ch.aractcrises that gem, but 
colourless, yellowish, greenish-yellow, or blue. The 
finer a-.aricties, which arc transparent and of beau- 
tiful colo^, .are distinguished as Prcciovs B., and 
are sometimes called Aquamarine. These occur in 
cryst.als simil.ar in form to those of emerald; but the 
regidar hexagon.al prism is more frequently modified 
by tnmeation on the angles or e'dgos,*aoumination, 
&c. _ The prisms are often long. Their sides are 
longitudinally striated, often deeply so; but the 
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truncating or terminating planes .are smooth. The 
coarser varieties of B. (Common B.) are also found 
crj’stallisod, but often massive. B. ocems chiefly in 
veins that traverse granite or gneiss, or imbedded 
in granite ; sometimes it is found in .allu\-ial soils 
formed from such rocks. Common B. is found in a 
number of places in Europe ; Rubislaw, ne.ar Aber- 
deen, is a _ British locahty. The moimtains of 
A.bordeenshire, and those of Moumo in 'Ireland, 
yield Precious B., which is also found in sGvcr,al 
parts of the continent of Europe and of New Eng- 
land, but principally in Brazil and Siberia. It is 
much valued as a precious stone, although not so 
much as the emerald. 

BERZE'LItr.S, JonANN- Jacob, Bakon, one of the 
greatest of recent chemists, was bom at ‘SVcsterliisa, 
in East Gothkand, Sweden, 20th August 1779. 
Wliile studying for the medical profession at the 
university of Upsala, he was more attracted by the 


prepar.atoiy natural sciences, especially chemistry. 
After being some time employed in medical practice 
and lecturmg, he was appointed (1806) lecturer on 
chemistry in the Military Academy of Stockholm, 
and, in the foUou-ing ye.ar, professor of medicine and 
ph.atmacy. He was shortly .after chosen president of 
the Stoclcholm Academy of Sciences; and from ISIS 
till bis de.ath, 7th Aumst 1848, held the office of 
peipetual secret.ary. The king r.aised him to the 
rank of baron ; other honoiws from learned societies 
were conferred on him; and the directors of the 
Swedish Ironworks, in consideration of the v.alue of 
his researches in their p.articular branch of industry, 
bestowed on him a pension for life. In 1838, he 
was m.ade a senator ; but he took little p.art in 
politics. The field of his acth-ity lay in his l.abor- 
atory, where he acquu-od a name of which his 
country is justly proud. His services to chemistry 
are too vast to be described here. The science of 
chemistry-, as at present org.anised, rests in a gi-e.at 
me.asnre upon the discoveries and views of B., 
although in not a few points he has been contro- 
verted, or found UTong. His multiplied and acerwate 
analyses established the laws of combination on 
itn incontrovertible basis ; .and to him we owe the 
system of chemical sy-mbols. He discovered the 
elerricnts selcnittm and thorium, and first exlribitcd 
calcitrm, b.arium, strontiirm, columbium or tantalum, 
silicium, .and zirconiitm, in the metallic form. The 
blowpipe in the hands of B. bec.amc a powerful 
instrument in the analysis of inorganic substances. 
The mrrltitude and accuracy of his rese.arches in 
every brmich of cbemic.al inqrriry- make it diffierdt 
to conceive how ono m.an could have accomplished 
so mrreh. Of bis numerous writings, the most 
import.ant is his Liirehoh i Kemien (Text-book of 
Chemistry, 3 vols.. Stock. ISOS— 1818), which has 
since _ pa.s3cd through five large editions, on each 
occasion being almost wholly rewritten. The best 
known edition is that published in 8 vols. .at Brussels 
in 1835. The book has been translated into every 
Europe.an language. His css.ay On the Use of the 
Slotopipe cxh.austs the subject, while his Annual 
Beports on the Progress of Physies, Chemistry, and 
Mineralogy, undert.aken .at the request of the 
Academy- of Sciences in 1822, h.avc proved very 
valuable to science. So.arccly less so have been the 
Memoirs Bclative to Physics, Chemistry, and Miner- 
alogy, of avhich he was one of the originators and 
conductors, and to which, during the tavelve y-oars 
they were published, from 180G to 1818, ho con- 
tributed for-ty-seven origin.al p.apers. 

BESANyON (Vesontio), capital of the French 
dcp.artmcnt ofDoubs, and formerlycapitalof Francbe- 
CointO, is situ.atcd on tiro river Doubs, which 
divides it into two parts, about 45 miles east of 
Dijorr. Lqt. 47° 14' N., long. 0° 3' E. It was strongly 
but irregularly fortified by Vauban, the citadel being 
considered imprcgn.able. Since that time, the forti- 
fications haa-e been extended and strengthened, and 
B. is now considered ono of the strongest military 
positions in Europe. It was the ancient Vesontio, 
Besonthun or Visontium, and was a considenable 
place even in the time of Caesar, who, in 58 B.C., 
expelled from Vesontio the Sequani, and, in the 
neighbourhood of the city, gained a victory over 
•Ariovistus. It then became an important Roman 
military station. Li modem times, after undergoing 
many changes, it finaRy came into the possession 
of Franco in 1674. Sover.al streets and places in 
B. still bear old Roman names ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood are found mins of a triumphal .arch 
of Aurelianus, an aqueduct, an ampliitheatrc, and 
a theatre which must have been large enough to 
contain 20,000 spectators. Among the modem 
stnictirres, the Cathedral and the churches of St 
01 
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Jolm and the Magdalen, -n-ith the Prefecture, and the 
half-Gothio, half-Koman palace of Cardinal Gran- 
vella, are most remarkable. B. has considerable 
manufactures, chiefly rvatches (of rvhich more than 
G0,000 are made annually), porcelain, carpets, iron- 
wire, and beer, and is an important entrepot for the 
produce of part of Switzerland and the south of 
Erance. 000,000 bottles of Seltzer- water are annually 
manufactured. Pop. (1872) 33,158. 

EESA'NTS, or BEZAWS, circular pieces of 
bullion, generally gold, -without any impression, sup- 
posed to represent the old coinage of Byzantium, 
brought home by the Crusaders, and hence of frequent 
occurrence as heraldic charges. B. arc generally 
introduced into the arms of banks, and also into 
those of individuals who have been specially con- 
nected mth mone}^ Similar figures, when not 
coloiu-cd or (gold), or argenl (silver), are Imown m 
heraldry by the general term of roundels. A 
Iczanty cross, is a cross composed of B. ; and 
hezanly, or bczantcc, is the term used when the 
shield, or any particular charge, is strewed with 
besants. 

BESIEGING. See Sieoe. 

BESSABA'BIA, a province in the south-west of 
Russia, in lat. 44° 45' — 4S° 40' N., and long. 26 35 
30° 30' E. Area, 17,000 square miles (about 1000 
square miles were ceded to Turkey in 1856), with 
, a population, in 1807, of 1,052,013, composed of Rus- 
sians, Poles, WaUachians, Molda\-ians, Bidgarians, 

1 Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Germans, and Tatars, with 
i a sprinlding of Gipsies. Tlio Dniester flows along the 
! whole of its northern and eastern boundaries ; the 
t Pruth separates it from Mohlaa-ia on the west ; and 
' it has tlio Danube on the south. B. is ,also inter- 
' sected by several considerable streams ; avhich are, 
however, much reduced by the summer hc-ats. The 
; climate is, on the whole, mild and s,alubrious. In the 
' north-west, the counti-j’ is traversed by olTshoots from 
I the Transylvanian branch of the Carpathian Moun- 
I tains, ,and mostly covered with avood. Generally, 
however, B. is flat and fertile ; but for want of pro- 
per cultia'ation, the land docs not yield the rich 
returns it is cap.able of doing. MTic.at, barley, 
and millet are raised to some extent, as well as 
hemp, flax, and tobacco, fruit and wine ; but the 
‘ breeding of cattle forms the chief biisiness of the 
inhabitants ; consequently, the greater p.art of the 
' land is in pastiu-agc. The lakes in the district of 
B., c,allcd the Budjak, yield immense qu.antitics of 
s,alt ; which, together with cattle, wool, tallow, and 
I cheese, form the principal articles of export. The 
I manufacturing industry of B. is confined almost 
entirely to leather, soap, and candles. B., which 
' formerly belonged to Tiu-key, was ceded to Russi.a 
in 1812 by the trc.aty of Bucharest. 

‘ BESSA'RION, Joii.r>*XES, or B.rsii.ius, bom .at 
Trebizond, on the Black Sea, 1395, is remembered .as 
one of the e.arliest of those scholars who, in the 15tli 
c., transplanted Greek literature and pliilosophy 
into the west, and rescued the mind of Christendom 
from the trammels of scholasticism. B. imbibed his 
love of Plato’s writings from his tiitor, Gemistus 
Pletho. As Bishop of Nicm.a, B. accompanied the 
Greek emperor, John P.ahTologus, to Italy; .and 
' effected, .at the council of Florence in 1439, a union 
between the Greek and the Romish Churches, which, 
however, was of short diu-ation. Soon afterwards, 
he joined the Romish Chiu-ch, but always retained 
glowing love of his native land. He was made 
cardinal by Pope Eugene IV. in 1439. Ten years 
after, Nicholas V. cre.atcd liim Cardinal-bishop of 
Sabina, and in the same year Bishop of Frascati. 
For five j’ears, also, he disoh.arged the duties 
of papal legato at Ilologna. After tlie fall 


Constantinople, B. visited Germany; and at the diets 
of Nuremberg, "Worms, and Vienna, cnde.avoure(i to 
promote a crusade against the Turks, In philo- 
sophy, he professed to be a follo-wer of Phato, but 
-without depreciation of Aristotle. His v-ritings, 
consisting of Latin , translations of Greek authors, 
defensive trc.atises on the Platonic philosophy, -uith 
discourses and letters, have never been published 
collectively. Tivice he -was nearly elected pope ; 
but his p.artiality for tlie heathen philosophy 
was probably regarded as some disqualification 
by the sacred college. B. died at Ravenna, 
November 19, 1472, leaving his collection of 600 
v.aluablo Greek MSS. to the St Iil.ark’s Library, 
Venice. 


BESSEL, Fraimnicn Wilhelm, one of the most 
distinguished of modem astronomers, was born at 
Minden, July 22, 1784. In 1806 ho was, on the 
recommendation of Gibers, whom he had gi*eatly 
assisted by his rcm.arkable cimertness in calcu- 
lation, appointed assistant to Schrotcr at LUien- 
th.al. In 1810, ho published his resc.archcs on 
the orbit of the grc.at comet of 1807, which 
g.aincd for him the Lalande prize of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. In the same year he was 
.appointed director of the new obscrv.atorj’- to be 
erected by the Idng of Prussia at Konigsberg; 
.and repairing thither immediately, superintended 
the erection .and the mounting of the instruments. 
The establishment was completed in tlircc years. 
In 1818, B. published his Fundamenla Aslronomicc 
—giving the results of Bradley’s Green-wich obser- 
vations — a work upon which ho had been engaged 
for eleven years. This work is one of the highest 
v.aluc to astronomers. It is described by .a com- 
petent authority .as haa-ing laid the foundations of 
the princip.al improvements -u’hich h.avo_bcen made 
in astronomy since the date of its publication. In 
1830 .appc.arcd his Taluks Rcyiomoniana:, forimng 
a land of supplement to the .above work. Besides 
munerons papers of an import.ant character (nearly 
200 in .all) sc.attercd through various scientifio 
journals, ho .also pubhshed an inquiry on the 
seconds' pendulum for Berlin (1828, .and again in 
1837), Astronomical Fcscarchcs (2 vols., Konigsb. 
1841—1842). His paper on the precession of the 
equinoxes gained him the prize of the Berlin 
Academy. After a series of three years’ observa- 
tions he succeeded in determining the annu.al p.ar- 
.allax of the fixed star 01 Cygni (sec Stars), an 
achievement honourable not only as the first of it- 
kind, but for the marvellous sldll and patience 
necessary for its accomplishment. In the years 
1824 1833, B. made a scries of 75,011 observa- 

tions in 530 sittings, .and completed a c.at.alogim 
of stars (extending to the ninth magnitude) -within 
the zona from 15“ N. to 15° S. declination. These 
-n-erc afterwards reduced by Weisse. In one of 
his lectures, delivered at Konigsberg in 1840, B. 
indicated the existence of the new planet after- 
-wards discovered by Lo Verrier, and named Nep- 
ttme ; and but for the death of a favourite son, ho 
in .all prob.ability woifld have undert.akeu the inves- 
ti".ation of tlio problem. B.’s Popular Lectures on 
Astronomy, given at Konigsberg, 1832 — 1844, were 
edited by his friend Scluunaohcr, and published at 
Hamburg in 1848, two ye.ars after his death, -which 
took place March 7, ISIG. All scientific associa- 
tions, both on the continent and in England, were 
ca^er to confer honom on themselves by em-oUing 
B.^as one of their members. He -u’as a thorouglily 
practic.al man of science, never aRowing himself to 
bo c.arricd .aw.ay by any theory, however in-ritmg, 
and particul.arly rcm.arkable for the precision of lus 
calculations, being satisfied avith nothing less than 
perfect exactness. 
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BESSEJIER PROOESS FOB 3MAKIEG 
STEEL. TliO boldest and most noted attempt 
wEich Eas yet been made to improve on tEe older 
melEods of making botE malleable iron and steel, js 
that of Elr Henry Bessemer, whose process was 
patented in 1856. Bessemer’s first idea was to 
blow air throngh molten cast-mon trll tEo.wEole of 
the carbon was oxidised when malleable iron was 
renumed, and to stop the blowing when a sulhcient 
dem-eo of decarbnrisation was effected in order to 
produce steel. He has hitherto failed to produce 
malleable iron of the least seri-ice by his process, so 
that, as a metallurgical operation, it is at present 
confined to the manufacture of steeh But neither 
can serviceable steel bo made by the plan first 
specified by Bessemer, except from the best charcoal 
iron such as the Swedish. In England, where 
charcoal iron is not used for this purpose, the 
process can only be successfully conducted by first 
oxidising the whole of the carbon and silicon, and 
tiicn restoring the proper amount of carbon by the 
addition of a smaR quantity of a peculiar cast-iron 
of known composition, called spiegdeisen. _ More- 
over, hmmatite pig is the only kind of English iron 
which can be employed, as that made from clay 
iron-stone contains too much phosphorus and sul- 
phur. The getting rid of these two elements and 
silicon is the most formidable difficulty which the 
steel-manufacturer has to encounter. 

The various stops in the Bessemer process, as at 
present conducted, are as follow i Pig-iron is melted 
either in a cupola or reverberatory furnace, and run 
in the liquid state into a converting vessel, such as 
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Bessemer Converthig Tessel : 

«, a, n, tuyOrcs; I, air-siiacc; c, mcltctl metal. 

is shewn in section in the figure. This converter, 
or ‘kettle,’ as it is called”^iii Sheffield, is of -wrought- 
iron, lined either with fire-brick or with a siliceous 
material called ‘ganister,’ and is suspended on 
trunnions, so as- to admit of its being turned from 
an upright to a horizontal position by means of 
hydraulic apparatus. The capacity of a converter 
varies from throe to ten tons. In the bottom there 
are seven tuytres, each with seven holes of one 
half-inch in diameter, through which atmospheric 
air is blown with a pressure of from 15 to 20 lbs. 
per square inch by a blowing-engine. The molten 


iron in the converter is therefore resting, from the 
first, on a bed of air, the strength of the blast being 
sufficient to keep it from falling through the tuyeres 
into the blast-way. During the blowing off of the 
carbon 'at this stage, a strildng and magnificent 
effect is produced by the roar of the blast, and the 
volcano-like shower of sparks and red-hot fragments 
from the mouth of the converter, as weU as by the 
dazzling splendour of the flame. In about fifteen 
or twenty minutes, the whole of the carbon is 
dissipated This first ‘blow’ being over, the con- 
verter is lowered to a horizontal position, and 
presently a red stream of molten spiegeleisen is run 
into its mouth, till it amounts to from 5 to 10 per 
cent, of the whole charge. As already stated, the 
spiegeleisen restores the proper amount of carbon to 
produce steel; and after it is added, the blast is j 
again turned on for a few minutes to secure its 
thorough incorporation. There is a circular pit in 
front of every two converters, with a, hydraulic 
piston in its centre, and on its counterpoised arm a 
large ladle is hung, so that it can sweep the whole 
circamfcrcnoe. Round this the ingot-moulds are 
arranged, and the hydraulic machinery is so con- 
veniently planned that, simply by moving levers, a 
man standing on a small platform can empty the 
contents of the huge converters into the ladle, raise 
or lower the ladle itself, and turn it round from 
point to point, so as to fill the moulds by means of 
a plug in its bottom. Steel made in this way is not 
sufficiently dense, and accordingly the moulds are 
lifted off the ingots by means of a hydraulic crane, 
and the latter removed while still hot, and con- 
densed under heavy steam-hammers. After this, 
they are rolled into rails, tires, plates, and other 
heavy objects, for which this steel is suit- 
able. Although, as already said, Bessemer steel 
wfll not do for tools and cutting instruments, nor 
even for such comparatively coarse objects ns the 
springs of railway waggons, yet the great value 
of the invention is unmistaliably shewn by the 
fact that 500,000 tons of steel are now annually 
made by this process in Great Britain, the total 
number of converting vessels in use being 91, and 
their aggregate capacity 467 tons. Large quantities 
are also manufactured by it in Sweden, Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, Belgium, and France. It is like- 
\rise extensively employed in America. In a recent 
experimental trial, said to be quite fairly con- 
ducted, a Bessemer steel rail lasted fully longer than 
twenty iron ones. 

BESSIERES, JcA>- BArxisTC, Duke of Istria, 
.and hlarshal of the French Empire, was born at 
Prcissac, in the department of Lot, August 1768. 
-Mtcr sen’ing for a short time in the constitu- 
tional guard of Louis XVI., in November 1792, ho 
entered .the army of the Pyrenees ns a private 
solffier. In less than two years, he had attained the 
rank of captain, and passing into the Army of Italy, 
he distinguished himself greatly in the battles of 
Roveredo and Rivoli. Having been made chief of 
a brigade in 1708, ho in that year accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egjqit, and made himself conspicuous 
at the siege of St Jean d’Acre, and at the battle of 
Aboukir. Afterwards, he took a prominent part in 
the battles of Marengo, Olmiitz, Austerlitz, Jena, 
Fricdland, and Eylau ; and ivithin five years (from 
1800 to 1805), he was made successively general of 
brig.ade, general of division, and marshal of France. 
For his gallant behaviour in Spain, he was, in 1809, 
created Duke of Istria. In the Russian campaign, 
ho commanded the cavalry of the Guard, and diuing 
the disastrous retreat from hlosoow, the services he 
rendered were of the utmost importance. In 1813, 
he received the command of the whole of the French 
cavalry. On the morning of the battle of Lutzen, 
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\vbflo lomling on foot tho tirailleura to rcconnoitro 
tlio fidd from tlie tlcfllo of Itippacli, ho fell mortally 
wounded hy n bullet. Tlio now of his death vtm 
Itept concealed from tlio army tluougbont the day. 
Bonaparte lost in B. one of Iiis ablest olTiccni niid 
his most faitliful friend. 

BESTIAIIIES (Fr.), tlio name given to a class of 
avrilten boolu of great popularity in tho middlo 
ages, describing all tho nnimahi of creation, real 
or fnhlerl, and generally illustrated hy drawings. 
They were most in fashion during tho llUi, 12th, 
and l.lth c. Tliey servetl ns encvclopmdiiM of the 
roologs’ of those ages, hut they had also another 
me. XliD BjinlMlitm which was then so ninch in 
vogue fastened spirilml meaninp upon tho several 
animals, until everj* quality of good or evil in Uie' 
soul of man had its typo in Ibo linite worhL It is 
in this wai" to tho J!. thal wc must look for explana* 
tion of tlio slrangp, groleinjuo cnaturcs which arc 
found Eculptuml on the churches ami other build- 
ings of Uio middlo ages, llicro were B. both in 
pruse and in verse, in Batin and in the vcmacnlar. A 
tew sentences from /.e BfJJi'oi're J)Inn <U Gilillaitmf, 
ClfTt tie .Ybnnnndif, T roi/rtre tlu Xlll' AiVc/e (Caen 
1652), m.ay help to givo some notion of tlio class of 
works of which it Li a fair example. * Tho uniconi,’ 
ho writes, ' has hut one horn in the middle of its 
forehcail. It is the only animal tlial venturrs to 
attack tlio elephant: and sa sharp is the nail of its 
foot, tliat with one blow it ripi up the l>clly of that 
niMl terrible of all beasts. 'Jlie liuiiton can e.atch the 
unicorn only by jdaeing a young virgin in the forest 
wliicli it haunts. Ko sootoT does this matvelloas 
animal deserj' llie damsel, than it runs towards her, 
lies doum at licr feet, and so sufTera itself to l>e t.aken 
hy Uie hunters. The unicorn repivwnts onr I>nrd 
Jeaus Christ, who, baking our humanity upon him in 
tlio Virgin’s womb, was Iwtrayrd by the wicked 
Jew, and dcltvcrial into the hands of I’ilate. Its 
one horn signifies the gospel truth, that Christ is ouo 
with the Father,' &c. 

BE.STOSCnEB’, Ai.rx,tMir.n, a Ttiissian novrlrt, 
Imm nlioiit 17P5, aras eapbain in a dragoon tvghncnl, 
and niljutant to Alexander, Biike of Wllrtenilierg. 
Having been invnlvril with his friend Itylejew m 
the conspiraev of lSi5. ho was ilegratled to the 
ranks, and exifnl to Ynkutik.lmt after Jong entreaty, 
j)ennitt«l to enter tho army of tho Caucasus ns a 
private in 1650. In .Time IKIT, he fell In a skirmish 
with tho ns yei nnconqiioreil mountaineeni. Two 
years Iteforv his exile he, together with his friend 
Itylciew, who sms rxeciiteil in 1625, had puhlislual 
Uio first Bnssian almanac, T/if Pole ,%tr. His later 
wojks, consisting chielly of novels and sketches, 
written under tlio name of Coissack ^^nrIinski, Imro 
tho impress of his own life and adventuivs in the 
Cancasus. llioy excel in depicting tho wilder 
aspects of nature and tho exciterarnls' of a sohlier’s 
fife, hill fail in the delineation of character, and are 
often ciaggerateil, and sometimes almml. His 
princip.al works are tho talo of JfiilM A'lir, and 
tho romance of yt rnmnlalh Iley, which hast relates tlio 
treachery of a Ctre.asst,an chief, and gives interesting 
pictures of tho scenery of the Caucasus. ,^vcral of 
his poyeli were translntoil into Gorman by Seobach 
(fxripsic, 18.171, and his colloctivo worlw nppeareil 
at ht rcU-rsinirg in 1810, under tho namo of 
Marlinski’s Tales. His three lirothora were impli- 
cated in tho militarj- conspiracy of 1825, and hanged 
hy the special order of tho cmjicror. 

BETA'NZO.I (anciently Briganthtm PlnvUtm), a 
town of .Sp.ain, province of Coninn-a, 10 miles south- 
ca.st of tho city of tlio same n.amo. Ancient granite 
gatcwa 3 n) still defend its narrow streets. It lias 


ro.amifacturcs of linen, leather, «id earthenware 
I’op. between *1000 nnd OOOp. 

BETEL, BETLF., or PAWN, a narcotic stim’-. 
ulant, mucU uswl in tho cast,' and particularly by 
all the trilics of tho Alahay race. H consists of a 
Ic.af of one or other of certain species of ™ppcr, 
to which tho namo of holcl-pcpper is indisenm-' . 
inatcly npplicil, plucked green,' spread over arith 
moistened qtiick-limo (cAunnm) generally procured 
by calcination of 8bcll.% nnd wrapped nround a few' - 
Bcrajiinga of ilie nrcca-nnt (see Ahro.v), sometimes' 
c.allcil Uio betcl-nnt, nnd nlso known as Pinanff. • 
Tliis ls put into tlio moiitli nnd chewed. It causes 
ciddincis in persons unneciistomcd to it.cxcorintcs 
tho moiiUi, nnd deadens for n time Ibo sense of - 
taste.. It is so Imming, • that Europeans do not 
readily liecomo liahitiiati^ to it, but tho consump- 
tion in tho East Indies is prodigious. Mon nnd 
-wompn, yoii^ mid old, indulge in it from morning 
to night Tlio uso of it is so general as to kavo 
liecomo matter of cUqnctto ; n Mahay scarcely goes 
out witliont his lietcl-hox, which one presents to 
another ns Europeans do tlieir snnflr-boxrs, Tho 
chewing of B. is n practice of great anliqiiilj-^ 
nnd can certainly bo Uacctl back to nt least tho 
5th c. n.r. It pves a red colour to the 8.a1iva, no 
tkat tho lip and teeth appear covered wiUi Mood ; 
j tho lip and tceUi nto nlso iihackcncil hy its hahitu.al 
' use, nnd tho teeth are dcslrojTd, so tkat men of 
twenty-five yram of ago are o’ftcn quite toothless. 
Whether tho uso of B.' Is to bo regardesl as having 
any advantages except tho mere plcasuro afTonlcS 
to those wlio'havc acquired the habit of it, to coun- 
terbalance its olivions disadvantages, is a question 
tipn which difTcirnce of opinion subsists. Some 
lavo rcpresenterl it ns beneficially promoting tho 
secretion of saliva, strengthening Uio digestivo 
pwers. and wanling off the attacks of fever; whilst 
otlirrii pronounco against it an unqualified condem- 
nation. .Sir J.amca Emerson Tcnncnt in his vnliiablo 
work on Ceylon, recenUy puhlishcd, cirervsses tho 
opinion that it is adiaintageous to a poplo of whoso 
otilinaiy food flesh forms no prt and that it is at 
once the antacid, Uio tonic, and tho canninativo 
which Uiey nmutre. 

Tlie namo ll is often -given to. tho species of 
pcpjwr of which tho leas-es are ordinarily clioweil in 
the manner just dcscrihcd, wliicli are also callctl 
H-I’ermi or I’AW.-r. Some of them are srery exten- 
sively ciiUivalesl, particularly Chatka Petit, C. 
Sirnfoa, and C. Mntamiri, climbing shniki with 
leathery leaves, which arc hcart-ska^l in the first 
and scimnd of these species, nnd oblong in tho think 
They are trained to pies, trellises, or tho stems of 
palms, and reqitiro much heat with moisture 'and 
sliado ; upn which account, in tho norUi of India, 
where the climato would not otherwise lie suitable, 
they are cultivates! wiUi great attention in low shcrls, 
pies being pbicwl for Uicir mipprt nt n few feet 
apart. Hooker mentions in his nimalajain Journal, 
that these shells are much infcstwl hy d.angeroiis 
miakp, nnd that lives are therefore not unfrcqiiently 
lost in tho cultivation of lietcL — ^Tlio genus C/iitvtm 
is ono of those into which the old genus Piper (see 
Br.ppnn) has recently lieon disridwL Tlio requisite 
qualities of B. are prokahly found in tho leaves of 
niiineroiis species not only of Uiis hut of other genera 
of tho B.amo family. Tlio leaf of the Ava (q. v.) is 
someUmes used. 

BETIIANT, meaning n ' baat-li'ouso ; ’ called 
‘ Ixatariych,' or ‘Town of Laxarus,’ hy tho .natives 
of Paleslinc, in reference to tho event narmted in 
Scripture. It is n retired . spot, hc.antifully situated 
on tlio Boulhem slop© of tho Mount of Olives, 3 miles 
from Jerus.alcm, with a ppnlation of about. 600, 
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principally Latins. Tliere is nothing remarlcahle 
about the village except some ruins, among which 
are some which are said to have been the house 
of Martha and Mary, and the cave or grave of 
Lazarus, the descent into which is effected by 2G 
steps cut in the solid rock, leading to a small 
chamber, about 5 feet square, also excavated. The 
appear.ance of the cave certainly corresponds with 
what is said about it in Scripture — ‘ It was a 
cave, and a stone lay upon it’ (St John xi. .’IS). 
'Near to the c.ave are the ruins of a fort built by 
Queen Melisinda in 1132, to protect the ntmnery 
founded by her in honour of Martha and Mary. 

BE'THEL, called Betein by the natwes, about 10 
mdcs from Jerusalem, mentioned in Scripture as the 
scene of Jacob’s dream. Hero also Abraham pitched 
his tent. How a heap of ruins, almost entirely 
deserted, or only inhabited by a few straggling 
Arabs. 

BETHELL, the Eight Hon. Eichaed, Babon 
■WESTDunv, an eminent lawyer, born at Bradford, 
Wiltshire, in 1800, son of a physican at Bristol. 
From Bristol grammar-school, ho went, at the age 
of 14, to Wadham College, O.xford, where he was 
first class in classics, and second class in mathe- 
matics, and took his degree of B.A. at the o.arly age 
of 18. After being a priv.ate tutor at Oxford, he 
studied law, and was called to the bar at the 
Lliddle Temple in November 182.3, In 1840, ho 
was made a Queen’s counsel. Elected, in April 
1851, M.P. for Aylesbury, on the formation of the 
Aberdeen ministry in December 1852, he was 
named Solicitor-general, and shortly after knighted. 
From November 1850 to hlareh 1838, he w.as 
Attorney-general In 1801, he was made Lord 
Chancellor, and at the same time raised to the 
eerage. He resigned the great seal, however, in 
865, and on July 20, 1873, he died. B. was con- 
spicuous for his exertions in tic ci^ise of law 
reform, in improving' the system of education for 
the bar, and in abolishing the ecclesiastical courts, &c. 

BETHE'SDA, Pool of, meaning ‘ House of Pity.’ 
The scene of Christ’s cure of the impotent man (St 
John V. 2-9), and resort of the ‘impotent, blind, 
halt, and withered,’ once filled with water, ‘ which 
an angel went down at certain so.asons and troubled,’ 
is now dry and used as a deposit for dirt and rubbish. 
It is situated within the gates of Jerusalem, nc.ar 
the St Stephen’s gate and the Temple of Omar; 
measures 400 feet in length, by 130 in breadth, and 
75 in depth. 

BE'THLEHEM, or BEIT^LAHAM, meaning 
House of Bread,’ celebrated in Scripture as the 
birthplace of oim blessed Saviour, and of King 
David, is now a small unwalled village, situated at 
a distance of 5 miles south of Jerusalem. The 
population, about 3000 souls, is wholly Christian — 
that is, Latin, Greek, and Anneni.au, The adllage 
is situated in the centre of a most interesting 
country; and the roof of the Latin monastery — ^thc 
only public building of any importance, enclosing 
the cave avhioh is the alleged place of our Lord’s 
nativity — commands a beautiful and extensive view 
of the surrounding countiy: in the distance, east, 
are the moimtains of Moab and the plains of the 
Jordan; smith, stands the hill of Tekoah, familiar 
as the scene of the pastoral life of the prophet 
Amos ; beyond, and rather more, to the east, lies the 
wilderness of Engedi, to avhich David retreated 
for , the purpose of concealing himself against the 
pursuit of Saul, and avhere the allied armies of the 
Amorites, Moabites, and others, encamped avhon 
they came forth against Jehoshaphat ; north, is the 
road to Jerusalem, with the mountains of Judea 
and Eachel’s tomb. The Convent of the Nativity, 
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which encloses the supposed manger, &c., is a 
large square building, more resembling a fortress 
than the quiet habitation of the reciuse, was built 
by the Empress Helena, 327 A.D., but destroyed 
by the Moslems in 1230, and, it is supposed, 
restored by the. Crusaders. Within it is the 
Church of the Nativity, which, like and in con- 
nection with the Chm-ch of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, is subdivided among the Latins, Greeks, 
and Armenians, each commimity having a sepa- 
rate portion of the edifice for devotional purposes. 
The church is built in the form of a cross ; the 
nave, which is by far the-finest part of the building, 
belongs to the Armenians, and is supported by 48 
beautiful Corinthian columns of solid granite, each 
between 2 and 3 feet in thickness, and about 17 in 
height. Tlie other portions of the chmch, forming 
the arms of the cross, are walled up. At the further 
end of that section, which forms the head of the 
cross, and on the tlueshold, is a sculptured marble 
star, which the Betldehemites say covers the central 
point of the earth 1 Here a long intricate passage 
descends to the crypt below, where the blessed 
Virgin is said to have been delivered. The walls of 
the chamber are hung with draperies of the gayest 
eolours ; and a silver star, with the words, ‘ Hie de 
virgine Maria Jcsits Christtis natus esl,’ marlis the 
spot of the nativity. The manger stands in a low 
recess cut in the rock, a few feet from tliis star. 

The other objects of interest in the church are 
the chapel and tomb of St J erome, who became a 
monk of tills convent tow.ards the end of the 4th c. ; 
the chapel and tomb of Santa Paula, a Eoman lady, 
and the founder of several nunneries at Bethlehem ; 
the tomb of St Eudosia; and the pit into which it 
is supposed the bodies of the murdered innocents 
were cast. B. is under the jiuisdiotion of the 
pasha of Jenisalem, The Bethlehemites chiefly 
gain their subsistence by the manufacture and sale 
of crucifixes, beads, boxes, shells, &c., of mother- 
of-pearl and olive-wood, hluoh wine is made at 
B. which is considered all over Palestine next best 
to the Leb.anon wine. 

BE'THLEHEM is the name of the chief settle- 
ment of Moravians or United Brethren in Penn- 
sylvania, U. S. 

BE'THLEHEMITES, or BE'THLEHEMITE 
BEOTHEES, the name of an order of monks at 
Cambridge in the 13th c. ; also of an order founded 
! in Guatemala, 1073. The followers of Jerome Huss 
were styled B., from Bethlehem Church in Pnague, 
where their leader preached. 

BE'THNAL GEEEN, .an eastern suburb of 
London, in Middlesex, including Victoria Park. 

: Pop. (1871) 120,104, many being siilc-weavers. 

BETHSAI'DA, on the lake of Galilee, mentioned 
in Scripture as the city of Peter and Andrew and 
Philip, now a heap of ruins almost overgrown with 
grass. , 

BETHSHE'MESH (‘House of the Sun,’ or ‘Sun 
Town;’ modern name, Ain-esh- Slums, ‘Fountain of 
the Sun,’ now distinguishable by neither house nor 
fountain from which it was likely to derive its 
name), a ruined city of Palestine, 15 miles west- 
south-west of Jerusalem, finely situated on the point 
of a low ridge, commanding an extensive view of 
the country, rendered interesting by the exploits of 
Samson. B. w<aB a s.acerdot.al city belonging to the 
tribe of Judah, bordering alike on the possessions of 
Dan and of the Philistines, and fixed by Eusebius 
ten Eoman miles from Eleutheropolis, on the Nico- 
polis road. It is interesting as the place where the 
Ark of the Lord first rested, after the Philistines 
! had sent it back (1 Sam. vi.). One of Solomon’s 
twelve piu'veyors resided at B., where also was 



BETHUNJS-BEUKliLZOON. 

foiml.t the Ij.-iltlo liolwoc.i Jiulnl. ntul iRrael, in axo tliat tho jiroinotor of tlio English Beformation 
which Johoash caiitnrca Ainaziah (2 Kings xiv. 11, cxtingnishcjl Ins inarnap avilh Anne Bolej-nc. He 
13). B. ^vas taken hy tho IMiilislinra during the firbt earned her into tho Ecclesiastical Court, mul 
rei^^ of Ahaz, and from that time disappears" from thoro ohtained a pcntenco, on the ground of her 
hi<i!orv alleged precontract with IsortlimnberlaniL Xhc 

T^T'i'iiTTVT'' 1 nf Frince in the depart- aggrieved liarty, pince tlio 20 Geo. II., li.as hoen 

shnated on ^/oc^ve^.|^ to G.e ^ 

the redress consequent on n refns.sl to proceed to 

theagr,eultnr.sl|nednceor hem .snd wife, such a contract may he 

aUen 1.y the I rcu ’ ; I ^ > enforced against tl>c rccn-ant party ; and indeed it 

^ : constitutes marriage itself. Sec M.vnP.i.tc-.r, IT.o- 


the Treaty of Utrmld. The tirsl arle^n are 

P.aid to have hceii hored here. 1 op. (IS,.) -l-Ot. TM.-Tg'rTtTnX Titovas s 

BE'TICK, or UETIK, on the river Oxn.s._Cen- .J, C,’ 


BETTEBTOK, TiroM.^s, a celebrated actor, for 
nhoiit h.aif a ccntnrj- tlie chief oniaincnt of tlio Eng- 


feet deeji. .sdvanlagi’ i of a low voice, Fin.sll eyes, and an 

BET.Il’AK.^i, or BEt'lir.\'X.\S, tlie name of „„,_.amly figure. His private ciiaracter av.as in'ghly 
an extensive nation of .Southern .Xiriea, oi'en|iying ealim.alile, cliecrful, mod, it, and generous. After a 
tlio country holwei-n ami ‘J'.i’ E. long , and ridireiinnt of many j'cars, it liccamc known tliat 
extending from ‘J.s’ S. l.at. iiortliward heyoml tho i,n eircunn tanccs were very str.aitened, and it was 
tropic of Gapneorn. 'I'lie B. aro gi le r.ally of a ,1, tenuined to give liim a public lieiicfit. On tho 
I'eaci'fiil, indeed cov.ardly disjm.nioii. and are ITli'.', the fpirited veteran (then in his 

divnled into m.any tnle i under tin- govenimeiit year) n]i|v.ari'd willi iininen.so (chit in tlio 

of clmfs vlio I'r. reie a l.md of pstriar.dial y„„ilifal jeart of Valentine in Goiigrove’s Aoiv/ir 
niitlinrity ovi r tin in. .\eeordin ; to I'r I,i\mgt"i>e, 7,„,.e Ih- .seted reveral tinn’i again. Mrt B. took 
tile dilVeniit tide,! t.sl.e tin ir naiin s front certain ti|,. , anv rank .smon,; cnnteini>or,iry actresses .as her 
annual', ‘ilietving jTol'al'ly tliat in fornn r tiiin-i j.aad did .among netorn. 


Ih.at the legid.atnro h.as inti'rfered to clieck the evil. 


coining to .a dis'cmin "ii reli-sous nitij*eti; hut iii 
qin tioii'i alhcting tin ir a-.orldly atf.urt tlo-y are 
lieeiilv ahve to till ir own mt'-ni.t In all agn- 


BETTI )'E.\, n town of Northern It.aly, in tho 
province of I’l.u'eu.'a, about 2(t miles lionth-weit of 


r il matt' n tle'V an' vi rv anit", exhil'itiiig a ilie town of the r iiii'-' name. It is idtu.aled on the 

... ^ . _i X* ... ^ r. ..1 .1.. r.iUlQ 


wondirful l.nowli dgi’ of llie prom’rtie.s of the tod, 
as Veil as of th" iiatuie ami li.al.ili of aniinal i. 
Tliev liave a i'ni"'P'titi"US rever, nee for a elvi 


Nitre, III a fertile district. I’op. oOOS. 

BETULA. SeoBif.ni. 

BETUEA'CE.'E, or BETULI'N'E-Ii See Amius-- 


ni-es square ; an ereci.-ns i.me .i t,- Gli.auts .at their northern 

BETKOTH.MENT, a mntii.al engag. nn iit bva tlm dividing rl'hgo between tho 

an ami woman witli a view to maiTi.age. Jins N'erhiidda and tile Ganges. It runs 


.'iiifi' ntly III Ih" itit--n’liuni;y o{ riniyi, 

ki* tUii;, jninmii huml*, uiul tlic atiiii'Uiy of %vit’ 
Ilf ''m"; aiitl tin* ffc-h ' irislical law piini-lH-tl tlm 
violation j)f Mich B. 1>3’ c.\comiiiiimo.alu)n ; but piu h 
n ipintml coiruaiurnco was abolished by tlio UG 
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life, belonging to the small town of Bicrvliet,_ in 
Holland, was tbe first who succeeded in salting 
and preserving hcriings in a satisfactory manner. 
Tliis improvement, wliioh is said to have taken 
place in the year 1386, communicated a great im- 
petus to the industry of the fisheries of Holland. 
It is related that the emperor, Charles V., made a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of B., and there ate a herring 
in expression of his gratitude for the invention. B.*a 
name, which is otherwise written as Beukels, BSkol, 
&c., is said to be the origin of the word picUe, B. 
died in 1397. 

BE'VEL, a term used by builders to describe a 
sloped or canted surface. See Splay. 

BEWELAND, North and South, two islands 
in the estuary of the Scheldt, in the province of 
Zeeland, Netherlands, separated by a channel on the 
west from the island of Waloheren. The estimated 
area is about 120 square miles, with a population of 
23,000. South B. is the most extensive and fertile, 
being about 25 miles in length, and from 8 to 9 
broad. Its capital. Goes, on the north side — ^lat. 51° 
30' N., and 4° E. — is a well-built and fortified town, 
n-ith 5500 inhabitants. North B. is about 13 miles 
in length ; its greatest breadth, 4 miles. South E. 
produces com and fruit abundantly, and fish aro 
plentiful on the coast. North B. is low and marsliy. 
Both islands have suffered dreadfully from inunda- 
tions. In 1532, North B, was comidetely covered 
with water, many of the inhabitants perishing ; and 
it remained submerged for several years. At the 
same time, the flourishing tosvn of Romerswaal was 
separated from South B., and afterwards so en- 
croached on by the sea, that the whole of the 
inhabitants had to leave it. The islands also suffered 
considerably from immdation in 1803. Within recent 
years, much good has boon effected by drainage, 

BEVELLED-GEAR. See GE.tRlh’O. 

BEVERID GE, Wiluaji, Bishop if St Asaph, w.as 
bom at B.arrow, Leicostershire, in 1038. Entering 
St John's CoUego, Cambridge, at the age of fifteen, 
he at once became remarkable for his diligence and 
piety, and particularly for his devotion to the study 
pf oriental languages, a treatise on which he pub- 
lished at the age of twenty. In IGGO, having obtained 
his degree of hi. A., ho was ordained both deacon 
and priest. After many excellent preferments, in 
which he was remarkable for his devotion to liis 
astoral duties, ho was, in 1704, appointed to the 
ishoprio of St Asaph, having previously refused to 
accept that of Bath and Wells, on the deprivation 
of Dr Thomas Kenn, for not taking tho oaths to 
the government of William III. He died March 5, 
1708, leaving the great bullc of his property to the 
Societies for the Promotion of Cliristian Knowledge, 
and the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and a ^-oputation for sincere piety and groat learning. 
His works, which, besides the treatise raentioned, 
include another on chronology, a collection of 
canons from the time of tho apostles to that when 
the sjmod of Constantinople restored Photius, and 
various sermons and worlrs of a religious land, with 
a life, were collected and published in 9 vols. 8vo 
in 1824, by the Rev. Thomas HartwcU Horne. 

BEVERLAND, Adihan, a Dutch scholar who, 
by several of his writings, but more especiaUy by 
his unorthodox intcipretation of the FaU, caused 
great excitement among tho theologians of his day. 
He was bom at Middeiburg, in Zeeland, about the 
middle of tho 17th c. ; had studied law, visited tho 
Oxford University, and was settled as an attorney 
in Holland, when, in 1678, he published his pam- 
idilet, Peccaium Originale, which was not only burnt 
at the Hague, but led to his own imprisonment, and 
to his expulsion from Utrecht and Leyden, whither 


he had wished to betake himself. On his return to 
tho Hague, he wrote He Stolalm Virginilalis Jure 
(The Hague, 1C80), which gave still greater offence 
than his first work. Soon after, he came to Eng- 
land, where he found a supporter in Isaao Vossius, 
and probably received his degre'e as doctor of civil 
law in Oxford. But it would appear from his viru- 
lent attacks against several dignitaries of tbe Eng- 
lish Church, that ho met with a good deal of theo- 
logical opposition in England also. Probably it was 
tho death of his benefactor, Isaao Vossius, in 1G89, 
that led him in 1693 to repudiate his earlier ivritings, 
and to regret their tone. Having become insane, 
he appears to have died in England soon after 1712. 
In spite of his numerous enemies, B. stood high in 
the friendship of some of the most distinguished 
men of his time. His views respecting original sin 
have been often expressed by others, both before 
and after his day, though in a less flippant style. 
His works arc now mere bibliographical curiosities. 

BE’VERLEY, the chief toavn of the E. Riding 
of Yorkshire, 1 mUe west of the river HuU, with 
which it communicates by canal, and 10 miles 
north-north-west of the city of Hull. B. returns 
two members to parliament. Its trade consists in 
corn, coal, and lc.ather, and there are several 
whiting and agricultural implement manufactories. 
The finest object in B. is the superb Gothic minster, 
or tho Collegiate Church of St John, ranking next 
to York Minster among tho ecclesiastical structures 
of the country, and exhibiting different styles of 
Gothic architecture; the oldest part being of tho 
13th c. Tho choir contains the celebrated Percy 
shrine, of tho most exquisite workmanship. Tho 
grammar-school of B. is so old, that tho date of its 
foundation is unknown. B. arose out of a priory 
founded about the year 700, and received its name 
from Bcverlac, ‘lake of beavers,’ from the great 
number of those animals in a neighbouring lake or 
morass. Pop. (1871) 10,218. 

BEVERLOO', a village of Belgium, in the pro- 
vince of Limbourg, 12 miles north-west of Hessolt. 
On the extensive heaths near is the permanent mili- 
tary cami> for the instniction of the Belgian army. 

BE'VERWYIC, a town of the Netherlands, North 
Holland, about 7 miles north of Haarlem. Pop. 
2500. It is situated in the midst of what might 
be described as a vast and beautifid meadow, and 
is quite a model of Dutch neatness and cleanliness. 
In his country-house, in tho immediate vicinity, 
tho Prince of Orange planned the expedition which 
resulted in the English Revolution of 1G8S. 

BBAVDLEY (formerly Beaulieu, from its plea- 
sant situation), a town on the right bank of the 
Severn, in tho north-west of Worcestershire, 14 
miles north-north-west of Worcester. Pop. (1871) 
7014. '. B. returns one member to parliament. It 
has manufactures of leather, combs, lantern leaves, 
carpets, and u-on and brass wares. The chief transit 
for goods is by the Severn. Near the to^vn is a 
pubUo park of 400 acres, with fine groves of ehn, 
oak, and plane. 

BEWICK, Thomas, a celebrated wood-engraver, 
was bom at Ohorrybum, near Newoastle-on-Tyne, 

‘ in 1753. Apprenticed to BeUby, an engraver in 
Newcastle, he displayed such extraordinary apti- 
tude in liis art, that, at tho age of 17, he was 
intrastod with the cutting of the whole of tho dia- 
grams in Hutton’s treatise on Mensuration. He 
afterwards illustrated Gay’s Fables, obtaining in 
1775, for one of tho outs, the ‘ Old Hound,’ tho prize 
which the Society of Arts had offered for tho best 
wood-cngr.aving. In 1790, B., who had entered into 

E artnership with Mr Beilbjr, completed, along with 
is brother John, who was his pupil, the illustratious 
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for a General History of British Quadrupeds, a Tvork 
■wHoE raised his reputation far al)ovo that of any of 
his contemporaries, and gained for him the honoivr- 
ahlo and not nndesorved appellation of the reviver 
of wood-engraving. Considered as works of art, 
these illustrations are still unrivalled in graphic 
force of expression and fidelity to nature, though 
the great mechanic.al improvements in the art intro- 
duced since B.’s time have rciidcrcd them inferior 
in clearness and dcUcacy of execution to some of 
the best cuts of the present day. Assisted by his 
brother, B. illustrated Goldsmith’s 'J'rardlcr and 
Deserted Village, Bariiell’s Hermit, and Somerville’s 
Chase; and in 1707 appeared the first volume of 
his History of British Birds, which w.as followed 
in 1S04 by the second. This Bjilcndid work was 
entirely B.’s own, his brother lia\-ing died in 1705. 
B.’s last work, the unfinished proofs of which he 
received the Saturday before his death, which took 
place at Gateshead, November S, 1S2S, is c.illed 
‘ Waiting for Death,' and represents .an old worn- 
out horse, with great pathos and truth. It was 
designed to assist in the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. A largo cut of a bull — of the Caledonian 
breed — is considered B.’s rhrf-d' oeuvre. B. h.ad m.any 
pupils, some of whom arc now among our best 
engravers. 

BEX, a village of (1870) .8801 inh.abitants, in the 
Swiss canton of Vaiul, situated on the high ro.ad to 
the Simplon, .about 20 nnlos south-east <>{ Lausanne. 
It is remarkable for its extensive salt mines, .>-,alt 
works, and sulphur baths. Gne of the niiiie.s, c.alled 
Du BouitUl, has a g.allery 7i feet high, and ft feet 
wide, extending horizontally into the mountain a 
di.stanoo of more than 20I)U yards. The qu.antity 
of salt annually produced at B. is between 2000 
and .8000 tons. 

BE.XA'K, Sak Avi.axio nn, a thriving town of 
Tcx.as, on the San Antoiiio River, and at a distance 
of 110 miles to the sontli-wcst of .\ustin city. It is 
growing rapidly in population (which anniunted m 
1870, to 12,250), and of eoursc in wealth. The place 
contains a United States arscmal, with two news- 
papers and several seminaries and churches. S.an 
••Vntonio do B. was famous in the conflicts between 
the hlexican authorities and the American adven- 
turers, more espcci.ally for the iiidiscninmate 
sl.aughter bj- the foriiier of Colonel Crockett and his 
garrison. 

BEY'EULAND, orBEl OEREAND, an island of 
South Holl.and, l.at. .’lU-lG' N., long, •i'' 2G K. It is 
formed by the junction of the Old M.aas with Hol- 
land Diep on the one side, the river Spui uniting 
the Old ^la.as with the llaringvlict on the other. 
It has several vill.ages, one of which. Old B., is a 
thriving place of nearly -1000 inhabitants. 

BEY'ROUT, or BEIRUT, the Berothai or Bern- 
thah of the Old Testament (2 Samuel viii. 8, and 
Ezekiel xlvii. IG); and the Berytus of the Koinans. 
It was besieged and captured by Baldwin I., king of 
Jcriis.alem, in 1111; rcc.apturcd from the Christi.ans 
in 1187. In 1197, it again came into the bands of 
the Christi.ans, and then successively under the 
S.aracen, Seljiikian, and Turki.sh sult.aiis. In course 
of the operations to support the Turki.sh el.aims 
against the assumed power of the ]i.ash.a of Egypt, 
B., in 1810 — 1811, was bomb.ardcd by the English 
fleet under Sir C. Napier, taken, and delivered oyer 
to the Turks. There are three castles still st.anding 
out in the sea, whoso battered walls bear witness to 
the efficacy of the British cannon. There arc no 
ancient monuments worth visiting. 

B. is a flourishing commercial town, situated in a 
most picturesque position on the coast of Syria, and 
at tile foot of Lebanon, 55 miles from Damascus, 
cs 


and 147 from Jerusalem. It is the chief seaport, 
m.arkct-town, and emporium of all the trade with 
the shores of Syria, Palestine, and Cilicia ; .and has 
a popiil.ation of about 70,000 (the majority of whom 
arc Christians) .ag.ainst 12,000 in 18.85. A consider- 
able increase in population is due to the settlement, 
in 1800, of numbers of the Christian refugees from 
Damascus. Several British merchants are estab- 
lished in B., and there is a branch here of an 
English bank (the Ottoman). B. supplies the 
Lebanon, Damascus, and the north of Syria to 
Antioch and Joppa, with European manufactures 
and goods. French steamers, carrying mails, leave 
B. every week for Marseille. British steamers ply 
regularly between England and B. every fortnight, 
bringing M.anchester m.aniifactures, prints, chintzes, 
Birniingliain and Shcflicld cutlery, &c., and return- 
ing to England with madder roots, wool, silk, and 
bitumen. The number of vessels that arrived from 
Eiigl.and in 1871 was 47. Since 1859, a direct tr.adc 
has been carried on between B. and the United 
States of America, the articles sent to the United 
Skates being wool and olive-oil. There is good 
anchor.age in the roadstead, with shelter during 
stormy weather in the Beyrout River, about .8 miles 
from the town ; about 350 merchant vessels of differ- 
ent nations visit and leave B. every year. The cora- 
nicrce is stc.adily increasing. In 1818, the imports 
avere only £.7IG,2CG ; in .1871 they were £1,210,000. 
The exports in ISIS .amounted to £258,018; in 
1871 they were £530,000. In 1853, the imports into 

B. from Great Britain were £22.5,875 ; in 1871, they 
h.ad incre.oscd to £G7G,900. A commercial tribunal, 
compo=,'d of European and native merchants, to 
ailjudic.atc all mercantile disputes and bankruptcies, 

b. as lately been est.ablished ; and consuls from all 
nations reside at Beyrout Ship-building has begun 
to attract the attention of the natives, who h.avo 
built and launched at B. scver.al vc-sscls of fifty to 
eightv tons within the last few years. At a village 

c. alleil .Shemlan, a few miles from B., hlr Scott, an 
entenirising Scotclunan, has lately built and estab- 
lished a silk factory, worked by steam; the silk 
produced is fine, and much esteemed in the London 
and Lyon markets. In 1859, a line of omnibuses, 
the first ever seen in Syria, w.a3 established at 
IlejTout. The natives at first regarded them with 
great astonishment, and crowded from all sides 
to .see them pass. A French company com])leted 
in 18G2 .a good road from B. to Damascus. In the 
summer months, B. experiences a scarcity of fresh 
water, which h.as to bo brought in jars on the 
back of mules and donkeys from the river of B., 
a distance of about three miles. Tlio town has 
lately been improved by the rcmov.al of the w.alls 
which formerly surrounded it- From its pro.ximity 
to the mountains of Lebanon, on which the climate 
is most agreeable and salubrious, B. is an attrac- 
tive jdaco of residence; and it might rise into 
importance luit for its odious Turkish custom-house 
arrangemenks aud system of govemmenk 

BEZA, TliEODOur. (properly. Do Bize), next to 

C. alvm the most energetic aud influential of the 
Genevese reformers, was bom of a noble family at 
Vezelai, in Burgundy, 21th Juno 1519. lie received 
an admirable education in Orleans, from Melchior 
\Yolmar, a German, who was especially learned in 
tho Greek Language, and also imbued with the 
principles of the Reformation, which ho communi- 
c.atcd to his pupil. As early as 1539, B. became 
knosa-n ns a writer of witty and cleg.ant but indecent 
verses, tho publication of which (1548) c.auscd him 
many bitter regrets in aftcr-d.ays, when his heart 
av.as purer. In his twentieth yc.ar, ho obtained his 
degree as licentiate of ciril Law, and went to live in 
Baris, whore he appc.ars to have spent several years 
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in a kind of fasliionable dissipation, tliougk he does 
not accuse himself of any gross' profligacy. _B. 
ossesscd .a handsome figure, ivhich, together with 
is fine talents and good birth, opened to hm the 
most brilliant prospects. Although not a priest, he 
pocketed the revenues of two benefices, while his 
income was largely increased by the death of an 
elder brother. It was the desire of his relatives 
that he should enter the church, but a private 
marriage which B. had contracted, rendered this 
impossible. A severe illness now att.acked him, 
during the lapse of which, the foUy and sinfulness 
of his career vividly presented themselves to his 
conscience; he repented, and on his recovery, in 
order to avoid the perils and perplexities of his 
position, he went to Geneva along with his wife, 
October 1548. Shortly after, he was appointed 
Greek professor at Lausanne, an office which he 
hold for ten ye.ars. In 1550, he published with 
success a melodrama, entitled The Sacrifice of 
Abraham, and delivered lectures on the Epistle to 
the Eomans and the Epistles of Peter to crowded 
audiences. Out of these lectures ultimately sprang 
his Translation of the New Testament into Latin. 
In 1559, he went to Geneva, where he became 
C.alvm’a ablest coadjutor, and was appointed a 
theological professor and president of the college. 
He had already signalised himself by liis work 2)c 
Hccretids a Civili Mafislratu puaiendis, in which, 
likti m.any other good hut mistaken men, he ap- 
proved of the burning of Servetus. His diplomatic 
tact was particularly good. Ho induced the king 
of Navarro to exert his influence on behalf of the 
ersecuted Erench Protestants, and was persuaded 
y the latter to attend the conference of Catholic 
and Protestant di^dnes, held at Poissy in 1501. 
Here his courage, presenee of mind, and dexterity 
made a very favourable impression on the French 
court. Catharine do’ hledieis eniertaried so high an 
opinion of his abilities, that she desired mm to 
remain in Franee. While in Paris, he often preached 
before the' king of Navarre and CondC. On the 
outbreak of the ciWl war, he aecompanied the latter 
as a kind of military chaplain, and after his capture 
attached himself to Coligny. In 1503, he once more 
returned to Genova. In the follo\ving year, Cialnn 
died, and the care of the Genevese cluu-ch now fell 
principally upon his shoulders. He jiresided over 
the sjmods of French Eeformers, held at EocheUc 
in 1571, and at Nlmes in 1.572. In 1574, he was 
deputed by Cond4 to transact important business at 
the court. of the Palatinate ; and in 1586 measured 
himself with the Wurtemherg divines, especially 
Jacob Andreii, at the religious conference held .at 
Montheliard. In 1588, his first wife died, and 
although verging on seventy, he married another — 
an awkward circumstance, it must he confessed, and 
one which his enemies, the Jesuits, tried to make 
a handle of; hut B., who stOl retained complete 
mastery over his faculties, retorted with his accus- 
tomed liveliness and skilL In 1597, his calimmia- 
tors spread the extremely foolish report th.at B. was 
dead, and at the last hour had returned to the 
bosom of the .church. The witty patriarch replied 
in a poem full of sparkling vigour. He died 13th 
October 1005, at' the ripe age of 80. 

B. was thoroughly groimded in the principles of 
his master, Calvin, in whose spirit he vigorously 
ruled the Genevan Church for forty years, exercising 
the influence of a patriarch. To secure its unity, 
strength, and permanence, he spared no pains, 
sacriheing even his personal possessions. By his 
abundant learning, his persevering zeal, his acute 
intellect, his fine eloquence, and his impressive 
character, he rendered it ipiportant services. His 
numerous theological writings, however, cannot he 


said to have proved attractive to posterity. They 
have almost ceased to be read. The works by which 
he is best Icnown are his translation of the New 
Testament into Latin, and his Histoi-tj of the French 
Protestants from 1521 to 1503. 

BEZA'NT. See Besant. 

BEZIERS, a city of France, in the department 
of Herault, lat. 43° 21' N., and long. 3° 13' E. It is 
pleasantly Situated on a hUl, in the midst of a fertile 
coimtry, at the junction of the Orb and the Canal du 
Midi, about 38 miles south-west of Montpellier. It 
contains some interesting architectiual and antique 
buildings — the principal being the cathedral, a noble 
Gothic edifice ; the churches of La Madeleine and St 
Aphrodise; and the ancient episcopal palace. The 
old citadel has been destroyed, but the walls still 
remain, and are made use of as a promenade. B. has 
manufactures of silk stockings, woollens, gloves, 
parchment, glass, soap, leather, and much esteemed 
confectionaries. It has also extensive brandy dis- 
tilleries, and is the centre of most of the trade 
of the district. The town is suppUed with water . 
raised from the Orb by means of a steam-engine. 
Pop. (1872) 27,533. 

B. is a place of great antiquity, and still contains 
Roman remains. It is historically interesting in 
connection with the massacre of the Albigenses, its 
inhabitants haanng been indiscriminately put to 
the sword by Simon de Montfort and the pope’s 
legate, for having .afforded protection to the fugitives 
in 1209. B. suffered also in the religious wars of 
the ICth c. 

BE'ZOAR (Pers. pazar, a goat ; or pa, against, 
and zacJiar, poison), a concretion found in the 
stomachs of goats or .antelopes, and formerly much 
valued on account of imaginary medicin.al virtues, 
particularly as an antidote to poisons. Concretions 
of various kinds are found in the stomachs of 
herbivorous quadrupeds, very generally having for 
their nucleus some small indigestible substance 
which has been taken into the stomach. Some- 
times they are of a radiating structure; sometimes 
formed of concentric layers ; sometimes they are 
principally composed of siq)erphosphate of lime, 
sometimes of phosphate of ammonia or ma.gnesia. 
Other concretions found in the intestines, &c., of 
various animals are sometimes also called bezoar. 
Sec Calculi. The value of a B. being supposed to 
increase with its size, the larger ones have been sold, 
particularly in India, for very great prices. 

BHADEINA'TH, a town of Gurhwal, in the 
lieiit. -governorship of the North-western Provinces, 
India, situated in a valley of the Himalaya, 25 
miles to the south of the M,anah Pass, which leads' 
into Tibet. Lat. 30° 44' N., long. 79° 32' E. Its 
highest point is 10,294 feet above the level of the 
sea; while, about 12 miles to the west, there is 
a group of summits, called the Bhadrinath Peaks, 
having the respective elevations of 23,441, 23,236, 
22,934, 22,754, 22,550, and 21,895 feet; the east 
also, and the south-west, presenting detached moun- 
tains of simil.ar magnitude. B. is situated on the 
right bank of the Vishnugimga, a feeder of the 
Aluknnnda, which itscK again unites avith the 
Bhagcerettee to form the Ganges. The chief attrac- 
tion of the place is its temple, which, though the 
actually existing edifice is modem, is said to be an 
establishment of great antiquity. This temple over- 
hangs a tank of about 30 feet square, which is 
supplied, by a subterranean passage, from a thermal 
spring in the neighhourhooi As ablution in these 
waters is held to cleanse from all past sins, B. is a 
grand resort of pilgrims, every year bringing barge 
numbers, but every twelfth ye.ar, when a periodical 
festival is celebrated, collecting fiflly 50,000. From 
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November to April, the temple and its deity arc 
abandoned even by the attendant Brabmins, on 
account of tbe cold. 

BHAGAVAB-GITA (i. e., Revelations from tbe 
Deity) is tbe title of a reli^ous metapbj'sical 
poem, intenvoven as an episode in tbe CToat Indian 
epic poem of tbe Mababbfsrata (q. v.). Two hostile 
armies, tbe nearly related Kurus and Ptlndns, are 
drawn up in opposition, ready for battle; tbe 
trumpets soimd the opening of tbe combat; and 
tbe Pilndu Ardsbuna mounts bis chariot, which is 
guided by tbe Deity himself, as charioteer, in tbe 
human form of Krishna. But when Ardsbuna 
perceives in the hostile army his relatives, the 
friends of bis youth, and his teachers, he hesitates 
to commence the struggle, held back by the doubt 
whether it were lawfiu for him, for the sake of 
the earthly gain of reconquering his father’s Idng- 
dom, to transgress the divinely approved ordi- 
nances for the government of the state. Upon this, 
Elrishna seta forth, in a series of eighteen poetic 
lectm'es, the necessity of proceeding, unconcerned 
as to the consequences. In the process of his long 
discourse, a complete system of Indian religious 
philosophy is developed, in wliich the highest 
problems of the hiunan mind are treated with as 
much clearness of thought as elegance of language. 
It is impossible to determine e.vactly when and 
by whom the work was composed. It is not, 
however, one of tbe first attempts of Indian philo- 
sophy, for it is rather of an eclectic nature; and 
before it coiUd have been composed, there must 
have been a period of long-continued intellectual 
cultivation in many philosojihic schools. It is not 
unlikely that it was written in the first century 
after Christ. The work is looked upon with meat 
reverence in India, and it has accordingly been 
made the subject of munerous commentaries (the 
best is that of Srldhara-Svilmin, published in Cal- 
cutta in 1832), and it has likewise been translated 
into various Indian dialects. Five different metrical 
versions in Hin di appeared in Bomb.ay in 1842; 
a translation into the Telugu dialect in Madras, 
1840; into the Canarese, B.angalore, 1846, &c. The 
best eritical edition of the Sanscrit text is that of 
A. W. von Schlegel (2d ed., Bonn, 1846), to which 
is added a Latin translation. Among the other 
translations may be mentioned that into English 
by ‘Willdns (Bond. 1785), who had the credit of 
first maldng the work known in Europe; that 
into German, by Peiper (Leip. 1834) ; and the 
Greek translation by Galanos (Athens, 1848). W. i 
von Humboldt’s treatise. Upon the Jipisodes of 
the Mahabh&rata, known under the Name of the 
Shagavad-Gitd (Berlin, 1827), contains an admirable 
exposition of the philosophy of the poem. 

BHAGULPO'RE, the c.apital of the district of 
the same n.arae in Beh.ar, presidency of Bengal, in 
lat. 25° 11' K., and long. 87° E. It stands on the 
right bank of the G.anges, which is even here 7 
miles wide in the rainy se.ason. A seminary for 
English instruction has been here established by the 
British government. It is the headquarters of the 
troops for keeping in check the Sonthal tribes. 
Pop. (1871) 09,678. In the vicinity of the town 
.are two antiquarian curiosities, being round towers 
of about 70 feet in height, of tlio origin or object' 
of which nothing is known. — 2. B,, .as .a district, 
contains 4327 sq. m. .and (1871) 1,826,290 inhabi- 
tants. It lies south of Kep.aul, in lat. 24° 17' — ^26° 
20’ N., and in long. 86° 15' — 88° 3' E. About a fifth 
of the whole is covered by lulls, which, stretching 
away towards the south-west, connect themselves 
with the Vindhya hlountaius, the gr.and dividing- 
ridge between the Nerbudda and the Ganges. 
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BHAMO , a town of Burmah, on the Upiier 
Irrawaddy, 40 miles to the west of the Chinese 
frontier, and ISO to the north-north-e.ast of Ava. 
It contains 2000 houses, and has round it many 
populous villages. It is the chief mart of the trade 
with China, the imports being woollens, cottons, 
and sUka, which are brought principally by winter 
caravans. B. has also a considerable trade with the 
tribes of the neighbourhood, who resort to the toivn, 
exchanging their native produce for salt, rice, and a 
sauce made of dried fish. 

BHAKG, the eastern name for Hemp (q. v.). 

BHARTRIHARI is the name of a celebrated 
Indian writer of apothegms. Little is known regard- 
ing the circumstances of his life. A legendary stoty 
makes him the brother of King Vikramdditya, who 
lived in the 1st c. B.C., and relates of him, that 
after a wild bcentious youth, he betook himself in 
later years to the ascetic life of a hermit. His 
name has been given to a collection of 300 apothegms 
— ^whether it be that he actually wrote them, or, 
as is more probable, that the apothegms were 
popular ■works, avritten by many various authors, but 
ascribed, according to the Indian custom, to some 
personage well knoavn among the people in legends 
and tales. Cheerful descriptions from natiure, and 
charming pictures of love, alternate in these 
apothegms, ■adth ■\rise remarks ui)ou the rela'tions of 
life, and profound thoughts upon the Deity and 
the immortahty of the soul. Bohlen has published 
an excellent critical edition (Berlin, 1833), "with a 
supplement, Varies Lecliones (Berlin, 1850), as well 
as a sucoessfiU metrical translation into German 
(Hamburg, 1835). B. has a certain special interest 
as ha-ving been the first Indian author kno'wn in 
Europe, 200 of his apothegms ha'ving been 'translated 
in 105.3, by the missionary, Abraham Roger, in a 
learned ■work published at Nuremberg, under the 
quaint title. Open Gates to Hidden Heatheniim. 

BHAVANI-KUDA'R, or BHOVANI-KUDAR, 
a town in the presidency of Madras, in the district 
of Coimbatoor, 58 miles to the north-e.ast of the city 
of that name. It takes its name from its position 
at the confluence of the Bh.avani or Bhovani, and 
the Cauvery. It is worthy of notice chiefly for its 
temples of Vishnu and Siva. 

BHAIVLPOO'B, the capital of the protected state 
of the s.ame name in Indio, is situated on a ■tributary 
of the Gh.ara, which, formed by the junction of the 
Sutlej and the Boas, falls into the Chenab about 
fifty miles fiutber down, in lat. 29° 24' N., and 
long. 71° 47' E. It has a circuit of four miles — 
part, however, of the enclosed sp.aoe being occupied 
by groves of trees ; and its population is estimated 
at 20,000. B. h.as manufactures of scarfs and 
turb.ans, chintzes and other cottons, and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood is remarkably fertile in grain, 
sugar, indigo, tobacco, and butter, ■with an abund- 
ance of mangoes, oranges, apples, and other fruits, 
in perfection. For external commerce, too, B. is 
favoiuably placed, standing at the jimction of three 
routes respectively from the east, south-east, and 
south; while, towards the north, the Hindu mer- 
chants, who are very enterprising, have dealings 
■with Boldiara, and even ■with Astrakhan. — 2. 
Tlie state of B. lies in lat. 27° 41' — 30° 25’; and 
long. 69° 30' — 73° 58' E. 'I’he area is about 15,000 
square miles — the population being approximately 
estimated at 472,800 in 1871. 'Lhe country is 
seven inhabitants to a square rmle. The country is 
remarkably level : only about one-sixth is capable of 
cultivation. The fertile portion, skirting the Ghara 
and the Indus, has a purely allu'vial soil; but the 
remainder, though presenting many traces of former 
cultivation and population, is now, from want of 
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■water, an irreclaimable desert either of bard dry 
clay, or of loose sbifting sands. Besides beasts 
of chase, such as tigers, boars, &o., B. abounds in 
domestic animals, such as camels, kine, buffaloes, 
goats, and broad-tailed sheep. ^ few parts of 
the ■world are provisions finer or cheaper. The 
principal exports are cotton, sugar, indigo, hides, 
drugs, dye-stuffs, ■wool, ghee or mittcr, and pro^vi- 
sions in general. The principal imports are the 
■wares of Britain and India, in ISGfi, the state, at 
the request of the leading men, was taken under 
British management till the young nabob should be 
of age. The great majority of the inhabitants are 
Mohammedans. 

BHEL, or BAEL. See ^gle. 

BHOOJ, the capital of Cutch, in India, sitn- 
.ated at the foot of a fortified liiU of the same 
name, where a temple has been erected to the 
cobra da capella, in lat 23° 15' N., and long. 
G9° 44 ’ E., about 35 miles from the sea. It con- 
tains about 20,000 inhabitants. Its mosques .and 
p.agodas, interspersed with plantations of dates, 
give to the to^wn an imposing appearance from a 
dist.ance. In 1819 it suffered severely from an 
earthquake. It is celebrated over India for its 
manufactures in gold and silver. 

BHO'PAB, the c.aplt.al of the territory of the 
same name, in India, lies in l.at. 23° 14' N., and long. 
77° 33' E. It is surrounded by a dil.apidatcd 
stone-w.all of about two miles in circuit. The fort, 
wliich is the residence of the nawab, stands on 
a huge rock outside the town. _ B. 'is worthy of 
notice mainly in connection ■with two immense 
tanks in the immediate neighbourhood— one of them 
being 2 mUes in length, and the other measur- 
ing 4i miles by IJ. As each sends forth a river, 
they have most probably been formed by the 
embanlcing and damming up of their respective 
streams. — 'The territory of B. is 'a pror':cotcd state, 
under the immediate superintendence of the gover- 
nor-gener.al. It is situated ■within the basins of 
the Ganges and Nerbudda, in lat. 22’ 32' — 23° 40' 
N., and long. 7G° 25' — 78° 50' E. ; its area being esti- 
mated at 0704 square miles, and its population, on 
an assumed average for Central India, at 002,872. 
Though the vast mass of the people .are Hindus, 
yet the government is hlohammedan, and is under- 
stood to be more popular in its character than any 
other in India. 

BHOTA'N, or BOO'TAN, a territory in the 
north-east of India, said to be partly dependent 
on Tibet, in lat. 20° 18'— 28° 2' N., .and long. 88° 32' 
— 92° 30' E., being bounded on the N. by the m.ain 
ridge of the Himalaya, on the E. by Assam, on 
the S. by Bengal, and on the W. by Sildcim. With 
an area of G4,500 square miles — more than equal 
to that of England and Wales — it is said to con- 
tain only 1,500,000 inliabitants. The whole sur- 
face may bo described as moimtainous, ■with a 
gradual slope from north to soutln Generally speak- 
ing, the middle ranges .are the most productive. 
While the south presents but a scanty vegetation, 
and the north rises far above the limit of perpetual 
snow, the central regions, at an elevation of 8000 
or 10,000 foot above the sea, are covered ■with the 
finest forests of oak and pine. Nearly aU sorts of 
grain — ^rvheat, barley, rice, maize, and buckwheat — 
are here and there cultiv.ated on favourable spots ; 
but much grain is still imported from Bengal, 
being obtained, as well as sugar and tobacco, in 
return for native cloths, rock-s.alt, rhubarb, Tibet 
goods, mules, and ponies. The religion is Buddhism, 
the monastic endo\vments of its priests absorbing .a 
large part of the national property. The government, 
almost purely ecclesiastical, is in the hands of an 


oligarchy. The Dherma Eajah, the nominal he.ad, 
is treated rather as a god than as a sovereign ; 
wliile the Deb Eajah, ■the actual head, is con- 
trolled in almost everything by a council of, eight. 
Polyandry and polyg.amy equally conspire to keep 
down the numbers of the popidation., 

BHUETPO'KE, the capital of the protected 
state of the same name in India, is a Large toivn, 
measuring about eight miles in circuit, and con- 
taining, it is said, about 100,000 inhabitants, in 
lat. 27° 12' N., and long. 77° 33' E. It is worthy of 
notice chiefly on account of its two sieges in 
1805 and 1825. The strength of the place lay in a 
mud-w.aU, which was practically shot-proof, and 
a surroimding ditch, which might at any time be 
filled with water from a neighbouring lake. On 
the first occasion, Lord Lake’s assaults were all ^ 
baffled by this trench thus flooded. On the second 
occ.asion, however. Lord Combermere, having arrived 
in time to cut off the communications of the garri- 
son ■with the Lake above mentioned, overcame his 
principal difficulty; but oven then the mud-waU 
would yield only to mining. — 2. The protected state 
of B. is situated in lat. 20° 48' — 27° 50 N., and in 
long. 70° 54' — 77° 49' E. — its area being estimated at 
1978 square miles. 'The population in 1871 was 
743,710, giving .an .average of less than 400 to a,sq. 
mile. The country suil'ers from want of water, 
having only three perenni.al streams, of avhioh tavo, 
however, are mere rills in the dry season ; and yet, 
in many parts, the soil is rendered highly produc- 
tive by means of irrig.ation. The principal crops 
are grain, cotton, and sug.ar. In the height of smn- 
mcr, the climate has been compared to the extreme 
glow of an iron-foundry, the thermometer h.a^ving 
been known to stand at 130° E. in the shade. Tho 
rajah’s revenue is stated at £242,375 a year ; and 
his military force is said to amount to 5400 men of 
all arms. 

BIA'FKA, Bight or, a Large bay of the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the west coast of Africa, at the head of 
the Gulf of Guinea, between C.ape Formosa (which 
divides it from the Bight of Benin) on the north, 
and C.ape Lopez on the south. Its extreme width 
between these two points is nearly 000 miles, its 
depth, to tho mouth of tho Old Oal.abar Eiyer, .about 
250 mUes. The northern shores of the Bight, com- 
prehended under tho gener.ol name of the Calabar 
coast, and the eastern coast, south of C.apc St J ohn, 
are low and flat. Near Old Calabar, the country 
becomes hilly, and opposite Fernando Po, it rises into 
the lofty range of the Cameroons. Tho principal 
rivers lloaving into the Bight arc the Niger, or 
Quorra, the New and Old Calabar Eivers, the Eio 
del Eoy, tho Cameroon, .and the Gaboon. Tho 
creeks and estuaries of the rivers are generally 
lined ■with’ dense thickets of mangrove, which some- 
times grow in tho w.ater, them lower branches 
covered ■with oysters. In the Bight of B. are the 
three islands of Fernando Po, St Thomas, and 
Prince’s Island. Tlie chief European stations on 
the coast are Duke Town, in Old Calabar, avhere 
there is a flourishing missionary station, and Naango, 
or George’s Town, a small commercial town on the 
estuary of tho Gaboon. 

. BIA'LYSTOK, a fortified town of Western Eus- 
sia, in tho government of Grodno. It is situated on 
the Bialy, an affluent of tho N.arew, 45 miles south- 
avest of Grodno, in lat. 53° 8' N.,long. 23° 18' E. B. 
is weU built; lime-trees border several of the streets, 
and give it a very pleasant aspect. It has a palace 
and park, no^w belonging to the municipality, but 
formerly belonging to tho Counts of Braniski, and 
called the ‘Versailles of Poland,’ a commodious 
market, and several churches. It has manufactures 
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of Tvoollens, hats, leather, soap, tallow, &c. Pop. 
(1867) 16,985. 

BIANCAVI'LLA a town of Sicily, in the pro- 
vince of, and about 14 imles north-west of the 
city of Catania. It is about 10 miles distant from 
Mount Etna, on the south-west declivity of which 
mountain it is situated. It has a trade in grain, 
cotton, and silk. Pop. 9.328. 

BIANCHI'NI, Erancesco, celebrated for his 
antiquarian and astronomic.al investigations, was 
born December 13, 1662, at Verona, where he 
received his early education in the Jesuits’ College. 
At , Padua he studied theology, mathematics, and 
above all, botany; and then proceeded to Rome, 
where he became intimate with the most distin- 
guished savans of the day, and devoted himself to 
the study of jurisprudence and foreign languages. 
Alexander VIII. bestowed upon him a rich bene- 
fice, and Clement XI. appointed him secretary to 
the commission for reforming the calendar. B. 
was employed to draw a meridian line in the 
church of Santa Maria degh Angeli, in Rome, 
which he successfully accomplished. After travel- 
ling through France, Holland, and England, he 
returned to Italy, vvith the design of drawing a 
meridian hue from the Adriatic to the Mediter- 
ranean like that drawn by Cassini across France. 
The operations connected with this project occupied 
him eight years ; but a v.ariety of other labours, as 
well as want of means, prevented its completion. 
Besides several memoirs and dissertations on anti- 
quarian and astronomical subjects, we may mention 
his Istoria Universale Provata coi Monumenti e 
Figurata coi Simholi dcgli Antichi (Rome, 1694), and 
his fine edition of the work of Anastasius, De Vitis 
Pomanoricm Pontificum, which was completed by his 
nephew Giuseppe B. (4 vols., Rome, 1718 — 1734). B. 
died in March 1729, and a monument was erected 
to his memory in the cathedral of Verona. 

BIARD, Auguste Fean90is, a French painter, 
knoAvn in almost every department of his art, but 
chiefly distingmshed for his animated and often 
comical representations of ordinary life and manners 
{peinture de genre). B.’s merits, and the school 
to which he belongs, will be sufficiently under- 
stood when we mention that his countrymen 
h.ave styled him the Paul de Kock of painting ! 
He was born at Lyon in 1800, and was at first 
destined for the chiuch ; but subsequently educated 
at the School of Art of his native city. He travelled 
in early life in Malta, Cyprus, Syria, and Egjqot, 
where he made sketches, and stored his memory 
with images which he used in after-years. In 
1839, he visited Greenland and Spitsbergen, and of 
this joiuney one of the fruits was his famous 
pictiue of a battle with polar bears. The first 
picture which g.ained him distinction was his ‘ Babes 
in the Wood’ (1828) ; and one of his best is the 
‘ Beggar’s Family,’ exhibited in 1830 ; both of which 
pictiues were purchased by the town of Lyon. 
Many other continental galleries possess examples 
of B.’s pictiues, and in England they have always 
been much sought after. 

BIARRITZ, a maritime village of France, in the 
department of the Basses-PyrenSes, about 5 miles 
south-west of Bayonne. The late emperor and the 
empress, attracted by its pleas.aut situation and 
salubrity, latterly made it a summer residence ; and 
the presence of the court of course tended to in- 
crease greatly the fame of its baths and singular 
grottoes. Pop. (1872) 3164. 

BIAS, one of the seven sages of Greece, lived in 
the time of the Lydian king, Alyattes, and his son, 
Creesus, about 570 B. c. He was generally employed 
as a political and legal adviser in difficult questions. 


At the overthrow of Croesus, when the lonians 
dreaded an invasion by Cyrus, they were advised 
by B. to take their personal property and colonise 
Sardinia ; but this advice was rejected, and the 
lonians, after a vain defence, were subjug.ated by 
the generals of Cyrus. When the people of Priene 
— the birthplace of B. — were making prep.arations 
to esc.ape from their besieged city, B., in reply to 
one who asked why he was not occupied like 
other citizens, employed the words which have 
become a Latin proverb. Omnia mea mecum porto, 
* I carry all my goods with me.’ — OreUi, Opuscula 
Oraecorum Veterum, See., 1819. 

BIB, POUT, or WHITING POUT [Oadus luscus 
or Morrhua liisca), a fish of the same genus with 
the Cod (q. v.) and Haddock (q. v.), pretty common 
on many parts of the British coasts, found also on 
those of Norway, Sweden, Greenland, &c. It is 
seldom more than a foot long, hut remarkably 
differs from all other British Mhes of the same 
family (Gaditfo;, q.v.) in the great depth of its body, 
which equals at least one-fourth of the entire 
length. The back is arched, and the nape exhibits 
a rather sharp ridge. The eyes and other parts 
of the head are invested with a singular loose 
membrane, which the fish can inflate at pleasure. 
There is a dark spot at the origin of each of the 
pectoral fins, as in the Whiting (q. v.). The names 
Bib and Pout, both originally local English names, 
were at one time supposed to belong to distinct 
species (ciilled ff. lusca and G. larhaia), but it appears 
now to be pretty certain that these are really one. 
In Scotland, this fish is generally called Brassy. It 
is well known in the London market, is in best 
condition in November and December, and is much 
esteemed for the table. 

BI'BERACH, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the 
circle of the Danube. It is situated on the Reiss, in 
the charming valley of the same name, about 23 
miles south-south-west of Ulm ; and is surrounded 
by a ditch and by walls flanked with towers. 
It has manufactures of paper, linen, and fustians, 
leather, children’s toys, &c. ]?op. (1871) 7091. In 
October 1796, Moreau won a CTeat victory over 
the Austrian general Latour at B., the latter losing 
4000 prisoners and 18 pieces of cannon. Here 
also, in 1800, Moreau again defeated the Austrian 
general Kray. B. fell into the possession of Baden 
in 1802, but four years afterwards, was ceded to 
Wiirtemberg. Wieland the poet was bom in the 
immedi.ate vicinity. 

BI'BERICH, a village in the province of Hesse- 
Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, and about 
4 miles from Wiesbaden, is noted for its splendid 
palace. The views of the river-scenery from B. .are 
unrivalled. Pop., including Mosbach (1871), 6642. 

BI'BIRI, BI'BIRI BARK, and BI'BIRINE. 
See Gbeenheart. 

BIBLE (Gr. Ta Bihlia, ‘ The Books ’ — see Book) 
is the name given by Clirysostom in the 4th c. to 
that collection of sacred writings recognised by 
Christians as the documents of their divinely 
revealed religion. Both as regards language and 
contents, they are divided into two parts — the Old 
and New Testament, or r.ather, the Old and New 
Covenant; for the word iestamentum is only a 
translation into the later Latiuity of the 2d c. of 
the Greek diatJieke, ‘covenant.’ The history of the 
Old Testament is connected with that of the New 
by a series of writings not received by Protestants 
as canonical, and collectively styled the Apocrypha 
(q. V.). 

The Old Testament is a collection of 39 books, 
written partly in the Hebrew, and p.artly in the 
Chaldaic language, and containing all the remainfl 
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of Hebrew-Chaldaic literature domi to the middle 
of the 2d c. B. c. By an artificial arrangement 
under the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, the 
number of hooks has been limited among the Jews 
to 22. These M-ritings were spoken of in the time 
of Christ, .and for some indefinite period before 
his time, as gvapliCj Scripture, or Holy Scripture, 
or, as ‘the Law and the Prophets.’ Sometimes 
the Psalms and the remaining holy writings (hagi- 
ographa) are distinctively noticed. The usus lo- 
quendi of the Hew Testament (klatt. xi. 13, xxii. 
40 ; Acts xiii. 15 ; Luke xxiv. 44, &c.) is evidence 
of this. The Law comprised the Pentateuch, or the 
first five books. The Prophets were subdivided into 
earlier and hater : the former including the hooks of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings ; and the hatter 
containing the three great prophets, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, an3 Esekiel — as well as the twelve minor 
prophets. The third division of the Old Testament 
embraced the hagiographa, consisting of the hooks 
of Job, Proverbs, Psalms, the Song of Solomon, 
Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Lamentations, and Esther, to- 
gether with the hooks of Daniel, Ezra, Nehcmiah, 
and 1 and 2 Chronicles. With regard to the order 
of these several hooks, the Alexandrine iranshation, 
the Fathers of the Church, and Luther, on one side, 
differ from the Jews ; again, among the Jews, the 
Talmudists differ from the Masorctes, while a differ- 
ence is also found between Spanish and German 
MSS. Hence have sprung the different arrange- 
ments of the books of the Old Testament. 

The Septuagint is generally adduced in proof of 
the existence of these books in a collected form as 
early as 285 B.C., hut an examination of the Aristean 
fiction (see Abistcas and Sebtuagint) is sufficient 
to shew that at that period no more than the 
Pentateuch was translated into Hellenistio Greek. 
The earliest indubitable notice is found in the pro- 
logue to the Alexandrine translation of the book of 
Jesus, son of Sirach, written by his grandson prob- 
ably about 130 B.C., which demonstrates that the 
Law and the Prophets then existed in a collective 
form ; but this language docs not prove that the 
third division was then concluded, though neither 
does it disprove it. This conclusion is first definitely 
.ascertained from the cat.alogue given by Josephus, 
who flourished after the middle of the first centiuy of 
the Christian era, while PhUo, who flourished 41 A. D., 
quotes casually from nearly the whole of them. 

As regards the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Old Testament, there has been much discussion 
in modern times. The generally received opinion is, 
that the v.arious hooles wore originally -written wholly 
or cliiefly by the persons whose names are affixed 
to them, except Judges (Samuel), Ruth (Samuel), 
Esther (Jlordccai), Kings and Chronicles (Ezra 
and Jeremiah), and perhaps Job (Moses?); but 
that these MSS. having perished in the destniction 
of the first temple, when N cbuchadnezzar took J eru- 
salem, the members of the Groat Synagogue (q. v.) — 
which included Ezra, Nehemi.ah, H.aggai, Zeehariah, 
Malachi, and aftenv.ards Simon the Just — 50 years 
after the building of the second temple, acting in 
accordance -with a' di-vine commission, rewrote the 
Old .Testament; or rather made a recension of other 
existing copies, to which were subsequently added 
the hooks of Ezra and Nchemiah. Thus the canon 
was concluded. This was the belief of the Jews 
themselves at a hater period; the Pirke Ahoih 
(Sayings of , the Fathers), one of the oldest books 
of the Talmud, as well as other Jewish records, dis- 
tinctly assert it It is, however, simply a tradition, 
and though possibly true, is necessarily incapable 
either of demonHration or refutation. In the absence 
of any direct and conclusive e-videnco on this point, 
the contents of the Old Testament have been 


minutely analysed by modern German crities, who 
have attempted to shew that they bear internal 
evidence of having been composed gener.ally at a 
later period than is ordinarily believed. Their 
avork has now been taken up by English, Duteh, 
and French scholars, of whom pe.haps the most 
notable are Colenso (see Natal) and Kuenen, and 
prosecuted with keenness and vigour. 

The Samaritans, who were at enmity -ndth the 
Jews, recognised only the five books of Moses, and 
a corrupt version of the book of Joshua, as canonical. 
On the other side, the Egyptian Jews, for whom the 
Alexandrine version of the Old Testament was 
m.ade, received as canonic.al several writings which 
were rejected, or subordinated as apocryphal (see 
Apocrypha), by the Jews of Palestine. The primitive 
church, in the period which elapsed before the canon 
of the New Testament was completed, referred to 
the Old Testament for proof of doctrines ; but, on 
account of the prevalent ignor.ance of the Hebrew 
and Chaldee languages among the early Christians, 
the Alexandrine Greek version was the authority 
employed. As this included the apocryphal books, 
rejected by the Jews of Palestine, the earliest 
Christian Fathers made the s.amc use of these avrit- 
ings as of the others ; but the growth of criticism 
during the next two centuries was fatal to their 
reputation, or at least to their authority. We do 
not find, however, that they were formally designated 
‘apocryphal’ until the time of Jerome (5th c.), 
though the Greek Church, in the previous century, 
had approximated to this mode of -viewing them, 
by affirming them to he not c.anonical, but only 
edifying, and also by issuing lists or catalogues of 
those books which were recognised as canonic.al. In 
the L.atin Church, on the other hand, these avritings 
were received as canonical after the 4th c., though 
Jerome, Hilarius, Rufinus, and Juniliiis wished to 
distinguish them from the c.anonical books by the 
"name of Uhri ecclesiasiici. The Protestants, at the 
Reformation, returned to the distinction oriMally 
made by the P.alcstinian Jews between the Hebrew 
Scriptures of the Old Testament and the apocryphal 
works included in the Alexandrine version and the 
Latin Vxdgate. Luther, in his translation of the 
B., included the Apocrypha as ‘books not to be 
placed on a level with the canonical Scriptures ; 
but profitable for reading.’ The Council of Tkent, 
which seemed to think that the only safe path for 
Catholicism to pursue was the exact opposite of 
that on avhich Protestantism moved, declared that 
whoever denied the canonical character of the 
Apocrypha should be anathema. 

The New Testasibnt, or the collection of c.anoni- 
cal scriptures containing the histo^ and doctrines 
of Christianity, may he divided into three chief 
sections :. l. The historical books, or the foim gos- 
pels, and the Acts of the Apostles. 2. The didactic 
and p.astoral writings, which include the Epistles of 
Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
si.ans, Philippians, Colossians, Thess.alonians, Timo- 
thy, Titus, and Philemon, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
'(which'^ does not state the writer’s name), the two 
Epistles of Peter, the three epistles of John, the 
Epistles of James and Jude. 3. The prophetical 
section, consisting only of one book, the Apocalypse, 
or Revelation of St John the Divine. The primitive 
Christians referred for proof of doctrine, &o., only, 
so far as wo are aware, to the Old Testament, and 
quotations from it by the apostolic Fathers are 
numerous enough ; but we find few clear and certain 
references to the didactic portions of the New 
Testament. Tlie reason of this appears to he, that the 
lapse of time had h.allowed the Old Testament, and 
given to it that superior authority w-hich springs from 
venerable age. The generation which immediately 
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succeeded tliat of tlie apostles — and indeed, so 
far as we can see, the same may be said of the 
apostles themselves — did not consider the apostolic 
writings of equal importance as writings nnth the 
sacred hooks of the Old Testament Besides, most of 
the epistles were of little use in controversy, for 
the earliest heretics denied the apostleship of St 
Paul ; while both parties admitted the authority of 
the Septuagint, and found in it their common 
weapons of argument. Nevertheless, we occasion- 
ally find references to the didactic portions of the 
New Testament, such as those to Romans, 1st 
Corinthians, Ephesians, Hebrews, and James, in 
Clemens Romanus ; to 1st Corinthians and Ephesians, 
in Ignatius; to Romans, 1st Corinthians, 2d Cor- 
inthians, Galatians, Plulippians, 1st Timothy, 2d 
Timothy, 1st Peter, and 1st John, in Polycarp. 
StiU more uncertain are the references of the apos- 
.tolical Eathers to the gospels. The notices found 
in Barnabas, Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and 
Polyoarp are only sufficient to indicate that all the 
great facts of Christ’s life were knonm to the 
churches, and that the doctrinal significance of 
these had begun to be realised. They do not, 
however, demonstrate the existence of written 
gospels, but they pror'e that Christianity rests on 
a historic basis. Their silence in relation to the 
written gospels now coustituting a portion of the 
canon of the New Testament, is at first sight 
singular; but when we reflect that the facts of 
the Saviour’s life and teaching were apparently qmte 
familiar to the churches — so familiar, indeed, that 
no explanation was needed in alluding to them — wo 
see that the necessity of the apostolic fathers quoting 
from the Evangelists ceases. It is contended, that 
any specific quotations would have been a work of 
supererogation ; whereas, in the case of the didactic 
epistles, which were written originally for the bene- 
fit of particular churches, and conditioned by their 
special circumstances, and the contents of which, 
therefore, could not be so well or widely known, 
quotations or allusions might more naturally he 
looked for. But evidence of this negative character 
for the existence of the evangelical records, however 
probable, is very uncertain, and its rmcertainty is 
increased by the use made of writings which, at a 
later period, were rejected as apocryphah First, in 
the second half of the 2d c., more distinct references 
to the gospels are foimd in Papias (died 163), in 
Justin Martyr (died ICG A.D.), in his pupil Tatian 
(died 176), in Athenagoras (died 180), and in 
Theoplulus, who ivrote about the year ISO. None 
of these writers, however, name the authors from 
whom they quote, though Papias — the earhest, but 
not the most trustworthy of them — Shears direct 
and minute testimony to the existence of gospels by 
St Matthew, St Mark, St John, the cathohc epistles, 
and the Apocalypse, whence it has been concluded 
that the authenticity of the apostolic memoirs was 
then settled, and perhaps not even investigated; 
but ai.''°“y™™® quotation seems to have been a 
charact'®risl*“ carelessness of the time, for of this 
kind Justin Martyr’s references to the 

Old T.estament. The great fact on which a con- 
structb'’® Christian criticism leans in regard to 
the eviv'lsn®® of these writers is, that, they do not 
speak of gospeb or apostolic memoirs as things 
which had only recently made their appearance, 
hut as well known and long established. Justin 
even states tl>at the ‘apostolic memoirs’ were 
regularly react in the churches for the edification 

of behevers a fact which clearly indicates their 

superior sanctity and general reception. The 
Tubingen school contend that these apostolic 
memofrs could not have been the canonical gospels, 
but must rather have been the primitive evangelical 


records out of which the canonical gospels were 
formed ; but it c.annot be said that the criticism of 
Baur and his followers, in spite of its profound and 
searching character, has seriously imperilled the 
claim to apostolic antiquity put forth on beh.alf of 
the New Testament Scriptures. 

Nevertheless, the idea of a strict and pure New 
Testament canon (see Canon) is not discernible in 
the church in Justin Martyr’s time. There is no 
positive evidence in favour of its existence;' but this 
13 not to be wondered at, for the consciousness of 
freedom in the Holy Spirit, which penetnated the 
Christians of the 1st c. ; the opposition of wh.at in 
continental theology are termed the Petrine and 
Pauline (q. v.), i.e., the Judaising and anti-Judaising 
parties, which does unquestionably appear to have 
existed ; the still living tradition of the apostles ; 
the difficulty of diffusing apostolic writings sent 
only to particular churches ; the absence of criti- 
cism; the vacillation in determining the point 
where the apostolic men ceased ; the use in the 
worship of God of the Old Testament, and, in par- 
ticular chinches, of casual Christian writings not 
now looked upon as canonical : all these causes 
together operated in hindering, till the middle of 
the 2d c., a formal collection of New Testament 
writings of any compass or critical value, though it 
seems quite clear that they existed separately, and 
were regarded as the most authoritative records of 
the new dispensation. The earliest trace of such a 
collection (the ten Pauline epistles without the 
pastoral epistles) appears after the middle of the 
2d o. in opposition to that gnostic perversion of 
primitive Christianity which had been introduced 
by Marcion of Pontus. The JlTnratorian Canon in 
the West, and the Pcshito (q. v.) in the East, both 
belonging to this period, which has been called the 
‘Age of the Apologists,’ furnish important evidence 
in regard to the New Testament canon, for both 
refer to nearly every book now received as authori- 
tative, -the exceptions being, in the former, the 
Epistle of James, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
2 Peter; in the latter, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John, and the Apocalj’pse. In the close of the 
2d, and in the beginning of the 3d o., Irenfeus, 
Clemens Alexandrmus, and Tertullian bear testi- 
mony to the recognition of the four gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the thirteen Pauhne epistles, 
the 1st Epistle of Peter, the 1st Epistle of Jonh, and 
the Apocalypse, as canonical writings. But they do 
even more than bear testimony to their recomitiou — 
they appeal to antiquity for proof of the authenticity 
of the books which they used as Christian Scrip- 
tures. On this point, Tertullian is especially precise, 
and his most convincing argument on behalf of the 
‘ surety of the gospels ’ is, that ‘ the very heretics 
bear witness to ttiem.’ They did not, it is admitted, 
acknowledge the whole of the New Testament 
canon, but this is explicable on the hypothesis, 
which is justified by investigation, that the por- 
tions rejected were those that seemed alien to 
their own opinions. Two distinct collections of 
writings are now noticed — ^the Inslrumentum Evan- 
gelicum, containing the four gospels ; and the 
Instnimenlum Aposlolicum, containing the Acts of 
the Apostles, along with the Pauline and other 
epistles. Respecting several parts of the New Testa- 
ment canon, differences of opinion prevailed in early 
times, nor was the war of criticism closed imtU the 
6th c., for considerable difference of opinion existed 
in regard to the value of the testimony of the early 
apologetic authors. Origen doubted the authority 
of the Epistle to the llebrews, of the Epistle of 
James, of Jude, of the 2d of Peter, and the 2d 
and 3d of John ; while, at the same time, he was 
disposed to recognise as canonical certain apocryphal 
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scriptures, sucli as tliose of Hermas and BarnaLas, 
■which were decidedly rejected by the Churcli. The 
Apocalypse was treated as a dubious part of 
the canon down to the 7th o. The learned and 
circumspect Bather, Eusebius, in the 4th c., in a 
passage of his Church //isfory, distinguishes three 
classes of New Testament Scriptures : 1. Univer- 
sally received Scriptiures Qiomologoumena), the four 
gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the fourteen 
Pa'uline epistles, the 1st Epistle of J ohn, the 1st of 
Peter, and, with a certain reservation, the Apo- 
calypse of John. 2. Scriptures not universally 
received, or not received at all. These he calls * dis- 
puted’ (antUegomena), and subdivides them into 
such as were generally known and approved by 
most — ■viz., the epistles of James, Jude, 2 Peter, 
2 and 3 John; and such as were 'spurious’ 
(notha) — ^viz., the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, the 
Apocalyse of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Institutes of the Apostles, and the Gospel of the 
Hebrews. 3. Heretical forgeries, such as the 
gospels of Peter, Thomas, Matthew, ■which Eusebius 
pronounces to be ‘ altogether absurd and impious.’ 

The Western Church, which was more con- 
seiwative and leas critical than the Eastern 
Church, completed the canon -with greater rapi- 
dity. Although the eastern Council of Laodicea 
(360 — 3G4), in determining the canon of the New 
Testamen^t, excluded the Apocalypse, the western 
E 3 mods of Hippo-Begius (393), Carthage (397), the 
Roman bishop. Innocent L (in the beg innin g of 
the 5th c.), and the Concilium Eomanum under 
Gelasius I. (494), recognised the entire canon of 
the New Testament as we find it in the present 
day. The doubts entertained by indmduals respect- 
ing some parts of the canon had become excep- 
tional and unimportant at the close of the 7th c. 
O^n-ing to the want of Greek scholarship, as also, 
perhaps, to the gro^wing idea of an infallible church 
papacy, there was no criticism worthy of the name 
during the middle ages. Doubts, therefore, respect- 
ing the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistles 
of James and Jude were first reidved, after a long 
quietude, at the time of the Reformation. Erasmus 
denied the apostolic origin of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 2 Peter, and the Apocalypse. Luther 
ventured to declare the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Apocalypse ‘apocryphal.’ Melanchthon, Ger- 
hard, and Chemnitz went in the same direction, and 
even Calvin denied the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. But biblical criticism, 
for reasons both political and ecclesiastical, soon 
became dormant, and so remained for nearly two 
centuries, when it was revived by a liberal Cath- 
olic writer, Richard Simon (died 1712), who first 
conceived the plan of ‘ an historioo-critical intro- 
duction ’ to the B. ; afterwards, the labours of 
Lowth, Semler, Herder, Griesbaoh, Michaelis, Eich- 
horn, and others, gave a new impulse to scriptural 
exegesis. In (Jermany, we may name among 
■writers -on the conservative and orthodox side, 
the Cathofic divines Jahn and Hug, with the Pro- 
testant ■writers, Hengstenberg, Havernick, Guerike, 
Delitzsch, and Caspari : on the other side, Berthold, 
De Wette, Credner, Beuss ; and since the publica- 
tion of -the Life, of Jesus by Strauss, the ‘New 
Tubingen school,’ with E. Baur (q. v.) at its head, 
has questioned the authenticity and apostolical 
antiquity of all the New Testament scriptures, 
except the four larger Epistles of Paul — to the 
Romans, the' Corinthians (1st and 2d), and the 
Galatians ; while more recently, Bruno Bauer (q. v.) 
has even denied the authenticity of the Epistle to 
the Galatians. 

But, as might have been expected, the effects of the 
•strife could not always remain confined to Germany. 


They have been felt more or less over all Protestant 
countries, England, Holland, and America, and even 
Catholic France, which has no theology to contend 
for, shews the influence of the new nmvement. 
Renan (q. -v.), who in his Vic de Jlsus excited a sen- 
sation as vivid, though not as lasting, as Strauss in 
his Leben Jesu, has followed up his first work by 
another. In England, during the 18th c., several 
valuable apologetic works were published, such as 
Lardner’s Credibility of the Oospel History, and 
Paley’s Horce Paidincc. In the early part of the 
19th 0 . appeared Home’s Introduction to the Study 
of the Scriptures, which has been frequently re- 
printed. Since then, TregeUes, Da'vidson, Westcott, 
and numerous other scholars, have entered the 
field ; and it is not too much to affirm, that, among 
the more earnest class of British theologians, there 
exists at this moment a keener spirit of impartial 
inquiry, as regards the foundations of biblical 
criticism, than Britain has ever previously ■witnessed. 
The practical tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon mind 
long restrained it from interfering in what seemed 
to be a mere maze of unprofitable speculation ; but 
now that its deep and vital relations to the ground- 
work of men’s actual and possible beliefs have 
begun to be felt, these very practical tendencies are 
manifestly asserting themselves, and we may con- 
fidently anticipate that a large measure of attention 
on the part both of the clergy and laity will soon 
be given to this most important of all branches of 
knowledge. 

Editions op the Bible : History op the Text. 
— ^As both the Old and the New Testament were 
written in ancient languages, and transcribed in 
times when philological criticism hardly existed, the 
examination and comparison of various editions, 
■with a view to obtain the greatest possible purity of 
text, forms an important part of theological study. 

Text of the Old Testament . — The first duty of an 
impartial critic of this question is to lay aside both 
of ■the extreme and ■untenable opinions regarding the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament, viz. — 1st, that it 
has come do'Wn to us in an absolutely faultless condi- 
tion, by miraoulous preservation ; and 2d, that it has 
been wilfully and unscrupulously falsified by the 
Jews. That there are erroneous readings, nobody 
doubts. The real task devolving on a student of 
this branch of theological science is to explain these 
on natural principles, and by coUating the various 
recensions, to endeavour to obtain a pure text, or as 
close an approxima'tion to that as may be possible. 
The follo\ving is a tolerably complete classification 
of the causes of errors. 1. Errors arising from 
imperfect fight or occasional inattentiveness; as when 
transcribers substituted one letter for another similar 
in appearance, transposed letters, words, and sen- 
tences, and, omitted the same ; of which there are 
various examples. 2. Errors arising from imperfect 
hearing, of which there are not many examples. 
3. Ikrors arising from defective memory; as when 
a transcriber fancied that he knew certain words, 
phrases, or clauses, on account of their having 
occurred before ; of these there are occasional 
examples. 4. Errors arising from defective judgment ; 
as when words were ■wrongly divided, or abbrevia- 
tions wrongly resolved ; Mso from the eustodes 
linearvm (i. e., the letters which ffled up the occa- 
sional vacant space at the end of lines) and inarginal 
remarks being sometimes incorporated ■with the 
text. These not unfrequently happen. 5. Errors 
arising from a wdl-meant desire on the part of 
the transcriber to explain or amend. a text, reaRy 
or apparently obscure. In this respect the Sama- 
ritans are greatly to blame. A very knotty point 
is, the condition of the text before and at the 
close of the canon. The opinion of Eichhom, De 
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Wette, and otLors is, tliat while the hooks circvdated 
singly in a sphere of uncertain authority, they were 
greatly corrupted ; in support of which, considerable 
evidence is adduced, but stUl the probabilities are, 
on the whole, against such a supposition, and it is 
better to suppose that the conflicting accounts of 
the same events which are to be met with, especially 
in the historical books, arise not from the careless- 
ness or corruptions of copyists, but rather from the 
original authors or compilers having consulted 
difi'ering documents. 

Prom recent investigations, it appears clear that 
the strict dogmatic Jews of Palestine and Babylon 
were generally far more careful in their preservation 
of sacred reeords than the Samaritans and the 
Alexandrines, the latter of whom were remarkable 
for their free, philosophising, non-textual spirit. In 
the schools of learning in Jerusalem at the time of 
Christ, presided over by Hillel, who had come from 
Babylon, and Shammai, and in those which flourished 
elsewhere in Palestine, after the fall of the metro- 
pohs, for instance, at Lydda, Cssarea, Tiberias, &c., 
as also in the academies of Sora, Pumpeditha, and 
Nahardea, near the Euphrates, at a later period, 
the text of the Old Testament was defined with 
great care, first by the Talmudists, who seem to 
have adhered very closely to the ancient text, and 
after the completion of the Talmud at the close of 
the 5th c. by the Mamriles. See Massorah. This 
care was at first bestowed only on the consonants 
of the Hebrew text. The Masoretio vowel system, 
which sprang from that already existing among the 
Syrians and Arabians, was developed from the 7th 
to the 10th centuries at Tiberias. By the 11th c. it 
appears to have been completed, while the Spanish 
rabbis of the next century seem ignorant of its then 
recent origin. (For jiroof of this, see Davidson’s 
Text of the Old Testament Considered, 1856.) After 
the 11th c., the hlasoretio text, with its perfected 
system of vowels and accents, became the standard 
authority among Jewish scholars. The comparative 
values of the different readings in the various MSS. 
had by that time been carefully determined, and 
the chief business of copyists, henceforth, was to 
make faithful transcripts. 

The earliest printed editions of the Hebrew B. 
bear a close resemblance to the MSS. ‘They are 
without titles at the commencement, have appen- 
dices, are printed on parchment with broad margin, 
and large iU-shaped type, the initial letters being 
commonly ornamented either with w ood-cut engrav- 
ings or by the pen. These letters, however, are 
often absent. With vowels, the tditions in question 
are very imperfectly supplied. Separate parts of 
the B. were first printed.’ The Psalms appeared 
in 1477, probably at Bologna ; the Pentateuch at 
Bologna in 1482 ; the Prophets in 1486 ; the Hagio- 
grapha in 1487. To most of these were subjoined 
the rabbinical commentary of Kimchi. The whole 
of the Old Testament appeared in small folio at 
Soncino, 1488, and appears to have been followed 
by the edition of Brescia (1494), which was used 
by Luther in his translation of the Old Testament. 
The Bihlia Polyglotta Complutensia (1514—1517), 
the Bihlia Babhiniea of Bomberg, edited by Rabbi 
Jacob-Ben-Chajim (Venice, 1525 — 1526), which has 
been adopted in most of the subsequent editions — 
the Antwerp Bihlia Polyglotta (8 vols., 1569 — 1572), 
also the editions by Hutterus (Hamburg, 1587, and 
frequently reprinted), Buxtorf (Basel, 1611), and espe- 
cially that by Jos. Athias (Amsterdam, 1661 — 1667) 
— all these are celebrated, and have supplied the 
basis of later editions by Simon, Hahn, Theile, and 
others. In the 17th c., a vehement controversy 
arose regarding the integrity of the Hebrew text ; 
one party maintained that the Masoretic text was 
70 


greatly corrupted, and contrasted it unfavourably 
with that of the Samaritan Pentateuch. The chief 
advocates of tliis view W’ere Vossius, Whiston, 
Morin, and CapeUus. On the other hand, Buxtorf, 
Arnold Bootius, Wasmuth, and others, defended the 
absolute purity of the Masoretio text, even to the 
inspiration of the vowel-points, which Buxtorf, in 
the preface to his grandfather’s Tiberias, gravely 
asserts to have been first invented by Ezra. This 
controversy had at least one good result. It led 
to an extensive examination of Hebrew MSS. in 
the next century. Kennicott collated 630, 258 
throughout, the rest in part; De Rossi, 751, of which 
aU but 17 were collated for the first time. Many 
stiU remain uncoUated. The result of this elaborate 
investigation has been to convince scholars that the 
Masoretic text is substantially correct. AR known 
codices confirm it; the oldest of the professedly 
literal versions, as wcU as the Targums of the tiine 
of Christ, fiumish similar satisfactory evidence ; and 
w’hen we consider the bihliolatrous tendencies of the 
Jews after their return from exile, whatever may 
have been the case before, we may safely conclude 
that we now possess the text of the Old Testament 
much in the same eondition as it was at the close of 
the canon. 

At first, there were no intervening spaces between 
Hebrew words ; afterwards, small mtennls appear 
to have been occasionally allowed. With the intro- 
duction of the square character, the use of small 
interstices to separate words became general. The 
Talmud prescribes how much space should be 
between words in sacred MSS. designed for the 
synagogue. Various divisions according to the 
sense were also introduced at an early period. In 
the Pentateuch there were two, termed respectively 
open and elosed. Tire former were intended to 
mark a change in the matter of the text ; the latter, 
slight changes in the sense. Of these, the Penta- 
teuch contained 669, named parshioth (sections). 
This division is probably as old, or nearly so, as 
the practice of reading the Law. It is found in the 
Talmud, while the division into 54 great parshioth 
is first found in the Massorah, and is not observed 
in the rolls of the synagogues. The poetical books 
were '.also subjected, from a very early period, to a 
stichometrical division, according to the peculiarities 
of Hebrew versification. In order to facilitate the 
reading and understanding of the prose books, a divi- 
sion into logical periods was also made, which is men- 
tioned in the J/;s/ina(q.v.), while in the Gemara (q.v.) 
its authorship is ascribed to Moses. From it sprang 
our present division of the Scriptiues into verses. 
It is highly probable that these divisions were long 
handed down orally. Our present diadsion of the 
Old Testament into chapters is a later invention, 
and, though accepted by the Jeaa’S, is of Christian 
origin : it may be dated as far back as the 13th 
c., some assigning it to Cardinal Hugo, others to 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. It 
avas first employed in a concordance to the Vulgate, 
aa’hence it was borroaved by Rabbin Nathan in the 
15th c., who made a similar concordance to the 
Hebreav Bible. Nathan’s divisions are found m 
Bomberg’s Hebreav B. of 1518. Verses were first 
introduced into editions of the Hebreav B. by 
Athias of Amsterdam, 1661, but were employed 
in the Vulgate as early as 1558. The first English 
B. divided into verses avas published at Geneva in 
1560. 

New Testament. — The original MSS. of the New 
Testament avere probably aU aaritten on papyrus, the 
cheapest, but least durable material that coiUd be 
obtained for the purpose. It was therefore impos- 
sible, considering the constant handling to which 
the documents must have been subjected by the 
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eager converts, tliat they could have lasted for any 
length of time. Indeed no authentic notices of 
them have come down to us, and it is a curious fact 
that, in the controversies of the 2d c., no appeal 
is made to the apostolic originals. But the number 
of copies was very great. The text of these, however, 
did not always agree. Variations originated, to a con- 
siderable extent, from the same causes as operated in 
the case of the Old Testament, viz., imperfect vision 
or hearing, misunderstanding, carelessness, or an 
imcritical judgment on the part of transcribers; 
but it is natural to suppose that, on account of 
the greater freedom of spirit and "thought which 
characterised primitive Christianity, compared with 
Judaism, a latitude of conviction in regard to the 
value of the letter of Scripture, also influenced the 
churches. The idea of inspiration (q. v.), it is now 
admitted by the most enlightened theologians, 
was progressively developed. In the earliest ages 
it did not exist in any dogmatic form whatever. 
Christians .were content to believe that the evan- 
gelists and apostles spoke truth, by the help of 
the Holy Spirit, without perplexing themselves with 
the question, whether the words were purely dimne 
or purely human in their origin. They had a 
gospel to preach, and a world to convert, and were 
therefore not in a mood to discuss mechanical 
notions. This also must have operated in producing 
the textual variations referred to, many of which 
are of such a nature as to clearly prove that 
the commentators or transcribers thought them- 
selves at liberty to alter or improve the expres- 
sion. Nor must we overlook the fac/, that the 
different culture and tendencies of the Eastern and 
Western Churches also caused very considera,ble 
changes. Modem criticism reckons no less than 
80,000 variations in the existing ilSS. Neverthe- 
less, one fact stands out, solid and imperishable, 
amid all the tiny fluctuations of verbal criticism, 
viz., that, with one or two exceptions, no material 
difference exists, or in all probability ever did exist, 
in New Testament MSS. The general Christian 
consciousness, which was the real guardian of their 
integrity, had been grounded too deeply in the facts, 
doctrines, and ethics of a historic Christianity to 
follow in the wake of sectarian or heretical modifica- 
tions of the truth. It instinctively turned, as it 
were, from a sense of affinity to those apostolic 
records, the tone of which most closely corresponded 
to its own spiritual character and development, 
and thus unconsciously prevented any incongruous 
changes from being effected in the mass of MSS. 
Of these MSS., upwards of 1400 are known to 
scholars, and have been collated, and no essential 
discrepancy has been detected. Of course, it can 
be urged that aU the MSS. belong to a period when 
the Church had gathered itself up into two great 
wholes — the Latin and Greek, and when, therefore, 
a general conformity in MSS., as in other things, is 
only to be expected ; but the fragments which are 
found in the earliest Church Fathers exhibit sub- 
stantially, though not verbally, the same text, and 
we may therefore fairly infer that this unintentional 
harmony in part argues the general harmony of the 
earlier and later MSS. 

Some slight attempts seem to have been made, 
during the early history of the Church, to obtain a 
correct text. One Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch,^ 
and Hesychius, an. Egyptian bishop, are said by 
Jerome to have undertaken a recension of the New 
Testament, and both Origen and Jerome himself 
were of considerable service in this respect. It is 
to modem criticism, however, that we owe almost 
everything in regard to the regulation of the text. 
Bengel and Semler first started the idea of arranging 
the MSS. of the New Testament into families or 


classes. After these came Griesbach, who, following 
out the idea, propounded his famous threefold divi- 
sion of_ the MSS. into Western, Alexandrian, and 
Byzantine. The first two he considers the oldest • 
the third, a corrupt mixture of both. Griesbach 
himself prefen-ed the Alexandrian : he believed 
that the Byzantine transcribers had taken great 
bberties with the .text, and held that a few Alex- 
andrian MSS. outweighed, in critical v.alue, a large 
n^ber of the other. The accuracy of Griesbach’s 
division has subsequently been questioned by many 
eminent German scholars, each of whom has in turn 
favoured the world with a theory of his own in 
regard to the probable value of the various families 
of MSS. Eecently, Lachmann has apjilied, with 
excessive strictness, a principle first hinted by 
Bentley, viz., that no weight ought to be attached 
to any MSS. except those ivritten in the old or Uncial 
(q.y.) character. The exact value of each manu- 
script is still a matter of dispute ; but a great deal 
has been done to place the knowledge of the various 
lines of evidence within the reach of all scholars. 
Tischendorf carefully examined the most important 
of the uncial MSS., and published them separately 
somewhat after the fashion of a fac-simile. He 
also published a fac-simile of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
which he found in a monastery in Mount Sinai. 
Scrivener has collated a considerable number of 
cursives, and collated again the Codex Bezee. And 
great attention is being paid to quotations from 
the Fathers. Eousch, for instance, has given all 
the quotations from the New Testament in Ter- 
tullian, and Tischendorf made large use of them in 
his last or eighth edition. 

The whole of the New Testament was first printed 
in the Complutensiau Polyglott, 1514. From 1516 
to 1535, five editions appeared at Basel, under the 
care of Erasmus, but without any great pretensions 
to critical accuracy. The subsequent numerous 
editions were, for the most part, either founded on 
the editions of Erasmus or on the Complutensian, 
or on a collation of both. Among these editions 
we may mention those of Simon de Colines or 
Colinieus (Paris, 1543), of the elder Stephen (1546, 
1549, and 1550), of the younger Stephen (1569). 
Beza was the first who, by several collations 
founded on the third edition by Stephens, made any 
considerable progress in the critical treatment of the 
text, and thus supplied a basis for the present 
received text [textus receptus), which was first 
printed by Stephens with the Vulgate and critical 
annotations at Geneva, 1565 ; afterwards was 
frequently reprinted by Iflzevir (Leyden, 1624) and 
others. The labours of the English scholar, Walton, 
in the London Polyglott (1657), of FeU (Oxford, 
1675), and especially Mill (Oxford, 1707), were of 
great importance for the criticism of the New Tes- 
tament. Bengel exhibited great tact and acumen 
in his edition of 1734, Wetstein much industry and 
care in the editions of 1751 — 1752, as also Semler, 
1764. But all these recensions were surpassed in 
value by the labours of Griesbach (Ist ed. 1774 ; 2d 
and best ed. 1796—1806). The more recent con- 
tributions to the criticism of the New Testament by 
Scholz, the Lucubratio Critica (Basel, 1830), and the 
critical edition by Einck (2 vols., Leip. 1830 — 1836), 
the edition by Lachmann (Berl. 1831), with especial 
use of oriental MSS., and, subsequently, the labours 
of Buttraann (1842-— 1850, Tregelles (1854 — 1863), 
Tischendorf (1841—1873), and Scrivener (1861), are 
also worthy of high praise. 

Among the MSS. of the New Testament, the 
oldest are not traced back further than the 4th 
c., and are written in the so-called uncial charac- 
ters. The modern MSS., dating from the 10th c. 
downwards, are distinguished by the cursive char- 
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nctcrs in ^vluoll tli 6 y aro written. Tlio most 
important MSS. aro tlio Codex Sinaiticua (at St 
rotcraburg), tbo Codex Alexandrinva (in Uio llritish 
Juisoum), O. I^alicnnus (in the Vatican at liomo), 
O. J-J/dirermi (in tbo Imperial Library at Paris — a 
fac-siniilo of wliicb was edited by Tiscliendorf, Lcip. 
1813), and C. Canlahrigiaiah, or C. Jleza: (given by 
Bcz.a to tbo nnivereity of Cambridge, a fac-similo 
being issued by Tli. Kipling, 1703). Of tbese, tbo 
Codex PoIieniiHs w.as ■ long considered to be tbo 
oldest, but tbo discovciy of tbo Codex Sinnittcua by 
Tiacbendorf at tbo monastery of St Catbarino, 
blonnt Sinai, in IS.’iO, baa now transferred tbo 
honour to that invabmblo document, tbo ago of 
wliicb cannot bo older tban tbo middle of,tbo dlh 
conluty. A fac-similo of the Co(/< 2 : ra/iVniiiM, edited 
by Cartlinal Mai, was jniblinbed at Homo in 1853. 

Tbo earliest dirision of tlio Kow Testament into 
verses of wliicb wo read is that made by Eutbaliiui, 
Deacon of Alexandria, -102 A.D. Ho nrrangetl those 
words that were related to each otlicr by tbo senso 
into elichoi or linca Sub 3 c<]ncntly, to eavo space, 
a colon or point was substituted, until, fln.ally, n 
complelo system of imnctuation arose. In tlio 13tb 
a, as wo liavo alrc-Kiy seen, tbo division into cliaji- 
ten look place, and in tiio IGtb Uio vcnicular 
ilivision was pcrfecleil by Stepbena Tbo argil- 
lucnts or contents prefixed to tlio several diaptcrs 
aro also of modem origin. 

A rerWons or 'j^nilalion *. — Tlicso may lio 
divided into ancient and niotlem. Tbo ancient 
transiationa of tbo Old Testament from tlio origi- 
nal Hebrew may bo cbasswl as follows; 1 . Greet 
— ^Tbo c-arlicst of tbeso is tbo Alcx.andrino or 
Scpluagint ( 5 . r.), after wbicli come respectively 
tbo translations by Aquila (q. v.l, Tlieodotion, 
and Symtnaebus. Tlio whole of these, with 
fragments of oUicrs by unknown nutboni, were 
given by Origen in bis Jfexapla (q. v.J. Tlio rersio 
I'nirfo, a Grcck'transl.alion of several liooka of tlio 
Old Testament, iiiado in tbo l-ttli c., and ]>rcservnl 
in the St Mark's Librarj', Venice, was imblisbcil 
by Villoison at Strasburg, in 17S-J. Several early 
versions were also liascd on tlio Scpluagint; but for 
tliat rc-ason do not jiosscss an indejicmlent value, 
being for tbo most part simply translations of a 
transLatjon. Among tbeso may bo mentioned tbo 
old Latin version or Itnlie (ip v,), tliougb tbo tenn 
Jlaliela strictly nppIic.abIo to tbo Kew Testament 
only, improveil by .Ternmo (.352 A.n.) ; tbo .‘'yriac. 
including tbo Versin Ilnumta, jiartially jircscrvcel 
and collated by Jacob of lilc.asa, in tbo licgiiining 
of tbo Stli c. ; and that by Paul, bUbop of Tela 
(G17 A.t).) : tbo A’tAiopIc, iiiado by certain Christians 
in the -lib a : tbo tbreefold I'-jijptmn (3il or -Itli c.), 
one being in tbo langtiago of Ixiwcr Kgjqit, and 
tcrmcil tbo Coptic or .Mcmphilic ; anolbcr in tbo 
language of Upiwr Egj'pt, and tcmicil tbo Safitdie 
or Thehaie ; and a tliinl, tbo Jloamurie, avboso 
locality is uncertain: tbc..-lrmriii(i;i, by Miesrob and 
bis piiiiila in tbo Gtb c. : tbo Georyinn, of tbo Ctb c. ; 
tbo Slaconian, commonly asoriboi!, but for unsatis- 
faclory reasons, to tbo missionaries Methodius and 
CH’rillus in tbo Otb c. : tbo Gothic, nscribctl to 
Ulpliilas, and cxecntcil in tlio ‘lUi a, only sonio fow 
fragincnta of which are extant ; laatli/, aovcral 
Arabic translations of tbo lOtli and lltb" centuries, 
— 2. TUo Chatdaie Iranalatione or Tanjuma. Those 
bad an early origin ; but, with tbo oxccjition of 
tlioso of Oiikelos and Ilcii Urriol, are unsatisfactory 
in a critical point of view. Sco TannuM. — 3. Tlio 
remarkably literal translation into tbo Aramaio 
dialect of tbo later Samaritans, of tbo ancient copy 
of tbo Pentatoueb, jiossesscd by tbo Samaritans (see 
S.VM,sniT.\N Pkstatkucii). — 1. The Cbiireli trans- 
lation. known as tbo Peahilo (q. v.), received by all 


tbo Syriac Christians. It was undoubtedly executed 
from the original Hebrew text, to wbidli it closely 
adborcs. Soveral Arabic voraioiii were founded on 
the Peahilo. — 5. The later Arabic versions, executed , 
during tbo middle ages, partly from tbo Hebrew 
text, and partly from tbo Samaritan Pentateuch. — 
G. Tbo Persian translation of tbo Pentateuch, made 
by a Jew named Jacob, not earlier tban tlie Otb c. — 
7 . Tbo L.atin Vulgate (q. v.), from which a consider- 
able number of fragmentary versions were made into 
that form of English commonly called Anglo-Saxon, 
tbo most noted translators being Adlidm, bishop of, 
Sberliorno, and Bedo (8th a) ; Alfred (Slth c.) ; 
and /Elfrio (10th c.). 

Among ancient versions of the Now Testament we 
m.ay notieo three in Syriac ; the first is the Peahilo, 
with a twofold secondary translation of the four 
gospels into Arabic and Persian. It docs not, how- 
ever, contain 2d Peter, 2d and 3d John, Judo, or. the 
Apo«Jypse, which, at a later period, were classed 
among tbo nnlitcffomena, or disputed books. Tlio 
second, or Philoxenitm, prenarctt, in 508, under tho 
direction of Philoxcnins, Bishop of Hicrapolis. It no 
longer exists, but a counterpart of it docs, in tho 
translation mado in tho following century (GIG A.D.) 
by Thom.as of Harkcl or Hcraclca, tho successor of 
ITiiloxcniiis. Tho best MS. of this version is one 
which bolongcel to Ilidley, and is now in tho archives 
of tbo New College, Oxford. It incluilct all tlio 
liooks of tho Now Test-ament excepting tbo Ap^- 
Ij-psc. Tlio stylo is sl.avislily literal. It was edited 
by VTiile, Oxionh 1778. Tho third, or Jcrusalcm- 
Syriae version, preserved in a Vatican MS., and, 
aceonling to the suliscrintion aiincicd to it, executed 
at Antioch in 1031. With tho aliovo SiTiao ver- 
sion wo may class tbo Ethiopio translation; tlio 
Egj'ptian tbreefold version, mado prokably in tho 
batter part of tbo 3d c., and of consulcrablo critical 
value ; tbo Anncnban, Georgian, Persian, and Cop- 
lie-Arabic. Besides tbeso may bo mentioned tbo 
old It.aUc; tbo Viilgato by Jeromo; tbo Gotliio 
translation by Ulpbilas (about tbo middle of tbo 
•Itli c.),_of which tho most f.amous MS. is pro- 
»crvc<l in tbo library of Ups.al, in Sweden (this 
baa only the four gojpda, and not even tbese in per- 
fi-ct condition) ; tlio various Anglo-Saxon versions 
nlrc.ady inentioncil in connection with versions of 
the Old Testament ; and tbo Slavonic. 

Modem Translationa. — During tho middlo ages, 
avben tlio laitj' were considered by tho nricsUiood 
unfit to bo iiitnistcil witli tbo B. as n avhole, v.arioui 
;>oelical versions— sncli ns tbo Gosjicl History, by 
Olfricil von Weissenburg. and, tho version of Job 
and of tbo Psalms by Notkcr-Labco (980 A.D.) — 
served a very important object, and sji^nulatcd tbo 
desire for more biblic-al information. As c-arly ns 
1170 , Pctnis 'Wnldus caused tbo New Testament 
to bo translated into tbo Prevcnfal dialect by 
Eticiino d'Ansc. Tliis imiiortant work avas followed 
by tlio traitslatinns inatio under Louis tlio Pious 
(1227) and Charles tlio VTso (13S0), tho B. His- 
tories [BiUe ystorieita) by Guyars of Moulins (12SG), 
the Spanish version under Alfonso V. in tbo 13tu 
c., tbo English by ‘WicklifTc, and tbo BobomLan 
version of John IIuss. After tho invention of 
printing — csjiccinlly after tbo latter jiart of tbo 
ICtb c. — tbo harbingers of a now ecdesiastical era 
appeared in numerous republications of tlio translated 
B. — tbo Bobcniian (Prapio, 14-18) ; tbo Italian, by 
tbo Bcncdictino Nie. JIalberbi (1471) ; the French, 
by Dcs Moulins (1477 — 1G4G) ; tbo Dutch (Delf, 
1477) ; tbo Spaiibsli (1478 — 1515) ; but, aliovo all, in 
tbo sovontcen German translations before Luther, 
of which five were printed before 1477, and tbo 
remainder in tho Low-German dhdcct during 1477— 
1518- 
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Luther's translation of the B. is universally 
esteemed by the best German scholars as a master- 
piece of genial interpretation. It displays qualities 
far superior to those ordinarily expected in a trans- 
lation-deep insight, true sympathy with the tone 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, and a perfect command 
of clear, popular language; indeed^ every one who 
can thoroughly appreciate the merits of this great 
work, will be ready to excuse the boldness of the 
assertion, that ‘it was rather a re-writing than a 
mere translation of the B.,’ a transfusion of the 
original spirit into a new language, rather than a 
mere version of the letter. The New Testament 
was finished by Luther at Wartburg, and appeared 
in September 1522. In the following year, the five 
books of Moses appeared; and, in 1534, the remain- 
ing part of the Old Testament canon was completed 
along with the Apocrypha. With wonderful rapidity, 
this translation was circulated throughout Germany. 
In the course of forty years, one bookseller, Hans 
Luft of Wittenberg, sold 100,000 copies ; an astonish- 
ing number, when we consider the price of books in 
the IGth c. It was reprinted thirfy-eight times in 
Germany before 1559, and meanwhile, the New 
Testament had been separately printed in seventy- 
two edition's. Numerous other translations in Dutch, 
Swedish, &c., were based upon the work of Luther. 

English Translations. — Wicliffe (q. v.) executed a 
noble version from the Vulgate, but it was long 
before our country began to print even portions. 
Long after Germany and other countries had issued 
vernacular versions of the B., that land continued 
to sit in darkness. The earliest attempt was a 
translation of the seven penitential psalms in 1505. 
No doubt, a very considerable niunber of MSS. 
circulated among the people; but still we may 
well ask: ‘What were these among so many?’ 
Such a question the noble martyr, WiBiam Tyndale 
(q. V.), seems to have put to himself, and bravely he 
answered it, vowing that ‘ if God would spare his 
life, ere many years he would cause the boy who 
driveth the plough to know more of the Scriptures 
than did all the priests.’ To accomplish his pim- 
ose, he passed over to the continent. Before 1626, 
e had completed an English translation of the New 
Testament, which appeared both in quarto and duo- 
decimo. In the beginning of 152G, the volumes were 
secretly conveyed into England, whore they were 
bought up and burned, which, however, only stimu- 
lated Tyndale to greater exertions. Of the admirable 
character of his translation, wo have a sufficient 
testimony in this fact, that in our present version 
a very large portion of the Now Testament is taken 
almost veHatim from Tyndale’s Testament. Tyndale 
next proceeded to prepare a version of the Old 
Testament out of the original Hebrew, and in 1530, 
he published the Pentateuch, and in the following 
year, the book of Jonah. The first English version 
of the whole B. was that published by Miles Cover- 
dale, a friend of Tyndale. It is dated 1535, and 
dedicated to Henry VIII., but where printed, is 
unlmo^vn. It is much inferior to Tyndale’s. The 
next English B. issued was called Matthew's B., 
from the circumstance that the editor assumed the 
name of Thomas Matthew, but was simply Tyndale’s 
version revised'by his friend John Rogers, who also 
translated those books in the Old Testament which 
the martyr had not been able to overtake. It was 
finished in 1537, and Cranmer obtained for it the 
patronage of Henry, though that monarch had per- 
secuted Tyndale some years before. Matthew’s B. 
soon superseded Coverdale’s. In April 1539 appeared 
the Great B., usually called Cranmer’s, because he 
wrote a preface to it. It was a large volume for use 
in churches. The text was Tyndale’s revised. In the 
same year, Richard Taverner, a learned but eccentric 


layman belonging to the Inner Temple, published 
qn edition, the text of which is based on that of 
Matthew’s Bible. In 1557 appeared the famous 
Geneva B., so called because the translation was 
executed there by several English divines, who had 
lied from the persecutions of the ■ bloody hlary. 
Among these may be mentioned Gilby and Whitting- 
ham. This edition — the first printed in Roman letter 
and divided into verses — was accompanied by notes, 
which shewed a strong leaning to the views of 
Calvin and Beza. It was, in consequence, long the 
favourite version of the English Piu-itans and the 
Scotch Presbyterians. It is, however, best kno^vu 
as the Breeches B., on account of the render- 
ing of Genesis iii 7 : ‘ Then the eyes of them 
both were opened, and they knew that they wefe 
naked, and they sewed fig-tree leaves together, and 
made themselves breeches.’ In 1568, the Bishops’ B. 
was published at London. The text of this was 
compared with the original by eight bishops, and 
seven other scholars of reputation, who appended 
their initials to their respective tasks; the whole 
being under the superintendence of Matthew Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbnry. In 1582 appeared at 
Rheims, in Prance, an English version of the New 
Testament, prepared by several Roman Catholic 
exilea; and in 1609 — 1610, a similar version of the 
Old Testament at Douay. Both were taken from 
the Vulgate, and form the standard English Scrip- 
times of the Roman Catholics, being generally known 
as the Douay Bible. 

We now come to the version which has been in 
common use for nearly 250 ye.ars, generally called 
King James’s Bible. At the Hampton Court Con- 
ference in January 1604, Dr Rainolds, an eminent 
Puritan, suggested a now translation as a great 
national want; and this, though opposed by the 
Bishop of London, was sanctioned by the king. 
Arrangements were at once made for carrying out 
the project. In July, the king wote a letter, inti- 
mating the appointment of 54 scholars for the pre- 
paration of the version, and instructing the bishops 
that whenever ‘ a living of tiventy pounds ’ became 
vacant, they should inform his majesty of the cir- 
cumstance, in order that he might recommend one 
of the translators to the patron. This was aU that 
James did on behalf of the translation which bears 
his name. The expenses seem to have been borne 
by Barker, the printer and patentee, who paid the 
sum of £3500. Of the 54 scholars who had been 
nominated to the work, only 47 undertook it. 
These were divided into six companies, two of 
which were to meet at Westminster, two at Cam- 
bridge, and two at Oxford. The first company at 
Westniiinster translated the Pentateuch and the 
historical books to the end of 2d Kings ; the first at 
Cambridge, from the beginning of Chronicles to the 
end of Canticles; and the first at Oxford undertook 
the rem.aining books of the Old Testament canon. 
The second company at Westminster translated 
the apostolic epistles ; the second at Cambridge, the 
Apocrypha ; and the second at Oxford, the gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Apocalypse. 
According to Selden, ‘ they then met together, and 
one read the translation, the rest holding in their 
hands some B., either of the learned tongues, or 
French, Spanish, Italian, &o. If they found any 
faxdt, they spoke; if not, "he read on.’ When a 
portion was finished by one of the company, it 
was sent to all the others in succession for their 
deliberative examination ; and whenever a difference 
of opinion was elicited, reference was made to a 
committee. The final revision of the whole was 
conducted in London by two delegates from each 
of the six companies. These twelve scholars, in 
the discharge of their critical functions, met daily 
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in the old linll of tlio Stationers’ Company for nine B.-rcading by tlio laity. On the contrary, as tho 
months. Tho work of translation and revision foundation on which the Church was built, and tho 
occupied from 1007 to IGIO. The superiority of tho sole source of religious Icnowledge, the reading of 
authorised version soon proved itself ; for though the B. formed an essential part of tho instruction 
there were several rivals in the field, and no communicated by pastors to their congregations ; 
steps were taken to secure for it a preference, and the greatest orators of the Chiu-ch — especially 
it quickly gained the foremost place, and in tho Chrj'sostom and Augustine — continually reminded 
course of forty j'cars from its publication, all others their hearers that private reaebng and study of 
had quietlj’ succumbed to it; it bec.amc, and has the Scriptures should follow attendance on public 
over since remained the Blhle. Its .ascend- sendees. This great fact is by no means contr.a- 

cncy, and its exclusive use among .all classes in dieted by tho warnings found, here and there, in 
Great Britain, and in her vast colonies, can onl 3 ' be the I'athcrs against abiuc or mistake of the mean- 
traced to its intriiuic excellence. A new Engli.sli ing of Scripture; these warnings rather implj' th.at 
version, however, has been in course of jirep.aration Scri|)turc-rcading was common among tho laitja 
for some .vears. Tho gradual widening of the distinction, or rather 

Tho exclusive right to print tho jircsent .authorised the separation, between the clergj’ and tho l.aitj', was 
version has been claimed b_v tho Crown, ever since tho work of the middle ages ; and, among other 
tho dale of its first jiublic.ation, .and under thin roj'.al means of preserring traditions inviolate and main- 
prerogative, the B. 13 printed in dillorent fonns, ,and t.aiiiing the exclusive character and sacred authority 
sold whnle.salc b\" certain patentees and licensees in of the hierarch}', the B. was held in tho back- 
Engl.and, Scotland, and Ireland. This cl.aim, which ground, even while there w.as no direct prohibition 
does not pr.actic.ally nflect Bibles with notes, h.as of its common use. In lOSO, Gregory VII. ordained 
lately been much remonslnvtcd against .a.3 .a mono- that Latin should bo the univcrs.al language of 
jioly injurious to the free circulation of the .Scrip- C.atholic worship, and consequently excluded all 
tures at a moderate I'nec, and a inodilic-atioii la now vem.aciilar readings of .Scripluro in public assem- 
looked for (sec Book Tp..\nr.|. hlies. Again, with reganl to tho Y'aldcnses, Inno- 

Tho more liberal Catliolic.s— especi.allv the .Tan- cent III., in HOP, prohibited tho private po.sse.ssion 
senist.s De .''.acy, ArnaiiM. and Nicole; tlie eiihght- and reading of .Scripture (cxccnting tho portions 
ened Bichard Simon and (.'iicsnel — .abo sh.ared in cont-amed in the Breviary and tno I’s.altcr) avithout 
the conunon r^sal for dilliising a knowledge of tho prie.tly pcnni.“sion and supon'ision. Similar pro- 
.Scrijitures; but though many vemuins have been liibit ions wem repeated at Toulouse (1229), at BCzicrs 
pro]i,ared by Catholics, the K.unish Church has con- (12.'!.'>). and with reganl to Wicklifle, at the synod 
sistently iiiaintaiiu'd an op[iositinn to 4he gem ral of Oxford (l.’HIl). Ultimately, tlie recognised Latin 
circulation of Holy Scripture without ccclc.siastical ver-ioii, or Vulgate, was more .and more decidedly 
coininent.s. m.ade tlie .sole authorised Church version. Indeed, 

Tho numerous recent translations of the .‘tcrip- as early as 12.'11, the s}'nod of T.arragona denounced 
tures into language! beyond the jiale of Christen- as a heretic any one avho, h.aving a translation of 
doiii, have been executed chielly under the ausiuci i the B., refused to nirrcndcr it to bo burned 
of .Missionary and Bible Societies (q. v.). within the iij.ace of eight il.ay.s. A.s, however, it 

Aa to the ninl'r.'^ of tlw B . it'i one grand object, roon apjie.ared plain that little could bo ellcctcd by 
under wh.atever form it may a]qe ar m tie* various fuch prohibition.s, milder measures were employed, 
books, is. to give an account of this worhl, both Tho Tridenline Council, being required to pro- 
in its origin and government, ns the work of an noiince on the qiie.stion of B. translations, purposely 
Almighty Creator, always and cveryuhore pres.mt; employed a wonl of ambiguous meaning in styling 
and e.specially to exhibit the relation of man to this tlie \ iilgate simply ‘authentic ;’ but nothing w.a3 
Creator, and, in consequence of that rel.ation, m wlnat detennined on B.-rcading among tho baity. This 
manner, and with wh.it hones he ought to live and w.as lin.t done in tho publication of the firet Imlcx 
die — subjects undeniably tlie ino.t iiioinentous th.at f.ihronim J’nittihititriim soon after tho Tridentino 
can occiqiv hiimaii thought. The i acred boidcs of Coiineil. Afterwanbs, tho rules of the Oliurch, 
other religions have all an analogous aim ; toaccoiiiit, placing the use of the Scrijitures under the BUjicr- 
iiamely, for the origin of all things, and to cxjilam vision of the bi.shnps, averc more and more strictly 
the nature and lumian relations of that i.oiiiethmg delined. The jniblication of the Now Te,st.ament 
dirin', which it is an instinct of the human mind to with jiractic.al nimntation3 by l’.a.3chasiu3 Qiicsnel 
conceive .as actuating and controlling .all that movc.a (1GS7), gave occ.asion to tho Boman C.atholic Church 
But so dillerent so immeasurably sujierior to all to Fjicak more definitely on tho reading of tho 
other .‘acred books is the B. m tho concejition it B. by the baity in tho bull Uin'ijnutu.i Dei Diliu.'!, 
'iifolds of the iJivino nature .as one |ien.oii.al tlod, 1713- New onlinances were issued by Pope Pius 
’•'■'■ei.smg towards men the love.and c.are of a jureiit VII. in his Brief to tho Archbishoji of Gnesen and 
'j olliqiring, and m the system of human duties MohiIew(lSl(i)ngainsttr.ansIation3formcrlyauthor- 
\iging therefrom, th.at on this consideration alone iscd ; ng.ain, by Leo XII. , in his condemnation of 
’’I'ny rest its claim to being received as a diix'ct B. societies (1S21), and by Pius VIII. All these 
’"vlation from heaven. Tho questions regarding ordm.anccs of the Unman C.atholic Church imnly 
•y B.. cnnsiilered in this jsiint of view, fall to be th.at it is dangerous to give the B. freely to tho 
‘'"-ted nmler the heads of I ssI'iiiatios' and Br.vr.- laity, and that, thcrefon.', no vcrnacubar versions 
trea ,^. 'J'o atti iiipt to analy.sr' or give .anv d'-taib d oiiglit to bo used without intcrjiret.ations taken 
t of the contents of the .''crijitiires, is beyond from the Fathers, and an cspcci.al p.ap.al sanction, 
aecoim [j,,, .article. Ihc le.aibiig features of BIBLE SOCIETY, an .a'soci.ation having cxclu- 
th^' TiT-V"" '' I'rccept.s, as a s}st''ni, will be sia-ely for its object tho difliision of tho s.acred 

bro.flv imiler the he.ail of CiinisyiANiTV ; .Scrijitures. Such .associations must bo vcgiarded ns a 

wbib. individual doctrine.s receive notice n.atur.al fonn or expression of Christi.an benevolence, 

nniler tbelr ‘ uu'l >■' the accounts of acting according to the jirinciplcs of Protestantism, 

the controvemi'"* they have given rise. amj seeking to t.ako advantage of tho facilities 

TtTttT w p ' or. This is one of the allordcd by the art of jirintiiig; but a long period 

iillilA'j, J 1101 ojiposition between tho Bom.aii ebajiscd after the lleformation before a B. £j. ac.as 
mam point.s of ‘xitcstant Church. In the e.arlie.st formed ; during which, however, an extensive dilTu- 
rimes'' wo find ° '’ideiico of any prohibition of sion of the Scriptures took place, and p.artly by tho 
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.agency of .issnointions which inclucled it among 
other mean? for the advancement of Christianity. 
It necc'snriJy became, along with the translation 
of the Scripture?, one of the objects to which mis- 
sion.ary societies directed their energy. But perhaps 
the first association ever formed for the sole and 
specific purpose of providing copies of the Scriptures 
for those who were destitute of them, was that 
founded by Baron Hildebrand von ^ Canstein, an 
intimate friend of Spener, in conjunction with 
Erancke at Halle, and which, down to 1834, when 
other Bible Societies had begun to be established 
in Germany, had distributed 2,754,350 copies of 
the Bible, and about 2,000,000 copies of tho-Kcw 
Testament. — ^Tho impidsc, however, to the form.ation 
of the Bible Societies now oxistin" in all parts of 
Protestant Christendom proceeded from England, 
where, in l/SO, .an association w.as formed for the 
distribution of Bibles among soldiers and sailors. 
It was at first simply called The B. S. ; it exists 
to the present day, is now knoum as the Naval 
and Ililitanj B. S., and confining itself to its 
original specific object, has accomplished much 
good. It is not an uninteresting circumstance, that 
the first ship in which Bibles were distributed by 
this Society was the ill-fated Boyal George. — In 
the beginning of 1792, a similar association avas 
formed in London, under the name of the French 
B. with a simil.ar limited .and specific object 
of distributing Bibles in the French tongue. It 
was probably the attitude assumed by infidelity 
in France which g.ave occasion to the formation of 
this Society, but the gro.ater pa^ of its funds h.aving 
been remitted to Paris for the printing of the Bible 
there, were lost, and cveiything belonging to the 
Society destroyed in the tumult of the Bevolution. 
—It w.as not till 1802 that the first stops avere 
t.akon tow.ards the formation of the Bnmsn 
AXD ronElox B. S., the parent of r. multitude 
of similar institutions, and the establishment of 
which must be regarded as the great epoch in the 
historj' of tliis branch of Christian beneficence ; nor 
was the Society fully organised and established till 
March 7, 1804. Its formation tobk place in conse- 
quence of the deep impression made upon the mind 
of the Eev. Thomas Charles of Bala, in Wales, by 
the destitution of the sacred Scriptures which he 
found to exist in the sphere of his labours,^ and 
p.articularly by a circumstance strikingly fllus- 
tr.ativo of that destitution. Jleeting a little girl 
jn one of the streets of the town, he inquired if she 
coidd repeat the text from which ho had preached 
on the preceding Sund.ay. Instead of giving a 
prompt reply, as she had been accustomed to do, 
she remained silent, and then weeping told him 
that the weather had been so bad she could not 
get to read the Bible. She had been accustomed 
to tr.avel every week seven miles over the hills to 
a place where she coidd obtain access to a Welsh 
Bible. Mr Charles, on his next visit to London, 
brought the subject of the want of Bibles in Wales 
under the notice of the committee of the Beligious 
Tract Sociely (q.v.), when it w.as suggested by _Mr 
Hughes, a member of the committee, that a Society 
might bo formed for the purpose of supplying Bibles 
not only in Wales, but wherever destitution existed 
throughout the world. The Society w.as constituted 
on the widest possible basis, churchmen and dis- 
senters being alike included in it; and soon attained 
a greatness corresponding with that of the other 
two religious ' societies, the London Missionary 
Society (see hlissioxs), and the Beligious Tract 
Society (q. v.), which had been formed on similar 
principles, a few years before. It was indeed able to 
expend only about £G19 in the first ye.ar of its exist- 
ence. Its annual income gradually increased to an 
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aver.age of .-£70,000. But in 1872 it amounted to 
£99,284, derived from donations, legacies, collections, 
&c., and applic.able to the genenal puriioses of the 
Society, besides £252 for special objects (a ‘Chinese 
N. T. Fund,’ and a ‘ Eoxburgh Fund ’), .and £S4,CG0 
derived from sales of Bibles and Testaments, 
Abstracts, Monthly Iteporters, kc. : shewing the 
total net receipts for that year to be £184, 19G. 
Auxiliary and branch societies .and dejicndent 
associations rapidly sprang up in all parts of Britain, 
and in the eolonies. the number of which at present 
.amounts to more than 8000. Much more than one- 
half of the expenditure of the British and Foreign 
B. S. has been devoted to the diffusion of the author- 
ised English version of the Bible, the only English 
version with which its fundamental ndes peimit it 
to have anjdhing to do ; it has also spent large sums 
in printing and circulatmg the Scriptures in_ the 
different Celtic languages spoken in 6re.at Britain 
and Ireland, and a very important branch of its 
operations has been the printing of translations of 
the Bible prep.ared by missionaries. The number 
of translations of the Seripture — in many cases 
complete, in others extending only to the New 
Testament, in some only to particular books — 
which have been printed at the expense of the 
Societj', amoimts to not less than 190, the greater 
part being translations never before printed, and 
many in l.anguages possessing no previous literature. 
— The British and Foreign B. S. now issues annually 
more than two million copies of the Bible, the New 
Testament, or such portions of sacred Scripture 
as have been printed in languages not possessiim 
complete translations. The whole number issued 
from the formation of the Society to 31st March 
1872, was 05,884,095. This Society also employs 
agents of high educ.ation and Christian character, 
to visit different countries for the promotion of its 
great object. The names of Dr Henderson and Dr 
Pinkerton, former agents, must be familiar to many 
readers, and perhaps no instance could be men- 
tioned more happily illustr.ativo of the character 
of this branch of the Society’s operations than the 
a-isit of Dr Henderson to Iceland, .an account of 
which is given in his well-knoivn volume of 
tr.avel 3 in that coimtiy. — A controversy concerning 
the circulation of the books of the Apocrypha along 
with the c.anonical Scriptures by the British and 
Foreign B. S. (see ArocRVrnA), led to a resolution 
in 182G — not, however, till .after the avithtowal of 
some of its most zealous supporters — ^that its funds 
should be devoted, according to its original design, 
to the diffusion of the canonical boolis alone. — The 
EDXNmniGn B. S. has from that time to the present 
subsisted as an entirely separate Society. 

The Ajieric.vn B. S. is, in the. magnitude and 
importance .of its oper.ations, next to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. It was founded at New York 
in 1817, .and stiU has its head-quarters in that city, 
in the ‘ Bible House,' a very large and magnificent 
building, erected by special subscription. It reckons 
fully 1200 auxili.ary societies, in all parts of the 
United States. Its income now amounts to about 
400,000 dollars (£82,000) a year, rather more than 
one-half being derived from sales of Bibles ^and 
Testaments, and the rest from donations, collections, 
&c. Tlio American B. S. has for some time issued 
annually more than 250,000 Bibles, and nearly tudee 
that number of New Testaments and other portions 
of Scripture. The funds of the Society have been 
chiefly expended in supplying the wants of the 
inhabitants of the United States, amongst whom the 
Indian tribes have not been neglected. ‘The Bible 
Association of Friends in America,’ founded at Phiha- 
delphia in 1829, has distributed the Bible extensively 
amono- the members of that society and others. 
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Of tlie munerous Bible Societies of Gcrman 3 ', tlio 
most important and extensively ramified is tbe Prus- 
sian Central B. S. {jffaupihibdpMdhchafi^ in Berlin. 
It ■was founded in 1814, and bas branches in all p.arts 
of the Prussian dominions. More Bibles, bowever, 
are annually supplied to tbe people of Germany by 
tbe agents of 'tbe British and Foreign B. S. than by 
all tie German Bible societies together, and there 
stUl e-xists a great and acloiowledged destitution. — 
Bible societies vere prohibited by tlie Austrian 
government in 1817, and some •which had already 
been established in Himgary ■were dissolved. — ^Tiie 
Eussiau B. S., founded at St Petersburg in 1813, 
through the exertions of Dr Paterson, and imder the 
pjatronago of the Emperor Alexander I., entered 
upon a career of great activity and usefulness, co- 
operating xvith the British and Foreign B. S. for the 
printing of the Scriptures in the numerous lan- 
guages spohen within the Russian dominions ; but 
its operations were suspended in 182G on the hcces- 
sion of the Emperor Nicholas, its stock of Bibles, 
and the whole concern, being transferred to the 
Holy Synod, under the pretenoo that the sacred 
work of supplying the people with the Holy Scrip- 
tures belonged to the Church, and not to a secular 
society. The Bibles and Testaments in stock •n-cre 
indeed sold, and very largo editions were thus dis- 
posed of, but tlic activit}- cf a society which had no 
equal in continental Eui'o]io was at an end. A Pro- 
testant B. S. was then formed for the imrposo of 
])roviding editions of tlie Scriptures, and oircul.ating 
them among the Protestants of all parts of tlie 
empire, which now reckons .about 300 auxili.ary 
societies. But the action of this Society ‘does not 
touch the members of the Grcole Church, or, if .at 
all, only slightly and incidcntallj', and it m.akes no 
rovision of the Scriptures in the language sjioken 
y the great mass of the people. It is merely 
designed to moot the wants of colonists and othem, 
who do not use the Russian laopfuage.’ Of the 
translations of the Scriptures publisliod bj' the 
original Russian B. S., the greater niunber have 
never been reprinted since its suppression. 

There can bo no doubt that Bible societies h.avc 
contributed very much to the progress of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation since the beginning of the 
I9th c., and their influence is continually increasing 
and extending. 

BI'BDIA PAU'PERHM, or Bible of the Poor, 
was a sort of picture-book of the middle ages, giring, 
on from forty to fifty le.aves, the le.ading events of 
human salvation through Christ, cacli picture being 
accompanied by an itlustr.ative text or sentence in 
Latin. A similar and contemporaneous work on a 
more extended scale, and ivith the legend or text in 
rhyme, was called Speculum Humana: Salvationis, 
i. e., the ‘ Mirror of Human Salvation.’ Before the 
Reformation, these two boolts were the chief text- 
boolcs used, especially by monks, in preaching, and 
took the place of the Bible xvith the laity, and oven 
clergy; and as the lower orders of the regul.ar 
clergy, such as the Franciscans, Carthusians, &c., 
took the title of ‘Paupcrcs Christi,’ Christ’s Poor, 
hence the name. Many manuscripts of the £. 
P., and of the Mirror of Salvation, sevenal as 
old as the 13th c., are prcsen’cd in different 
languages. The pictures of this series were copied 
in sculptures, in wall and glass painting, altar-pieces, 
&c., and thus become of import.ance in the art of 
the middle ages. In the 15th c., the J>. P. was 
perhaps the first book that was printed in the 
Netherlands and Germany, first 'With bloclrs, and 
then with types. The chief proof for the discovery 
of printing in Haarlem rests on the first impres- 
sions of the Speadum Humana Salvationis. See 
Coster. 
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BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, or BIBLICAL 
ARCH/EOLOGY, is a study which has for its 
objects the social and political constitution, the 
manners, customs, geography, &c., of the Jews and 
other peoples mentioned in the Scriptures. A know- 
ledge of these is essential to a right underst.anding 
of many passages of Scripture. The antiquities of 
the ancient Jewa ■themselves imdoubtedlj'' form 
the most important part of such a study ; but an 
examination of the laws, customs, &c., of the neigh- 
bouring Semitic nations is likewise indispensable. 
The princip.al sources of such Imowledge are the 
Old and the New Testament; the books of Josephus 
on Jeioish Anlir/uilies .and the IFara of the Jews; 
the -writings of Pliilo, the Talmud and Rabbinical 
works; and, lastlj', Greek, Roman, and Arabian 
writers, with medals, monuments, and other works of 
art, the aceounts of travellers, &c. The first work 
on Hebrew archmology was Thomas Goodivin’s 
Moses et Aaron, sen Civilcs el Pcclcsiastici Ritus 
Anliquorum Hchr. (O.xford, ICIG). Among later 
treatises wo may especially notice — Jiihn’s RiUical 
Archceoloyy (5 vols. Vienna, 179G — 1805) ; Bauer’s 
Manual of Hchrew Antiquities (Lcip. 1797 ) ; De 
Wette’s Manual of Hebrew- Jexaisli Archaology 
(Leip. 1814) ; Rosenmiiller’s Manual of Biblical 
Antiquities (Leip. 1823) ; and Winer’s Biblical 
Dictionary (3d ed. Leip. 1847). A convenient 
work of reference on this subject is Dr Kitto’s 
Cyclopa:dia of Biblical Literature, wliich numbers 
.among its contributors many of the ablest British 
.and continental scholars; or The Pictorial Bible, 
edited by tlie same writer, and containing original 
notes explanatory of pass.ages connected with the 
Historj', Geography, Natur.al History, Literature, 
and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures (newest 
edition published by W. and R. Chambers, 1858). 

BIBLIO'GRAPHY, a term applied to'the desqrip- 
tion and proper cataloguing of books. It is derived 
from hiblioyrafhia, which was employed by the 
Greeks to signify the transcription of books, while 
bibliographos was merely a copyist. The introduc- 
tion of the toi-m in the meaning which we noiv 
att.ach to it may bo dated from the appearance of 
the first volume of De Bure’s Bibliographic Instruc- 
tive in 17C3. 

The bare enumeration of the works that have 
been written on this branch of hteratiire would 
more th.au fill an ordinary volume ; we shall hero 
confine ourselves to the more important of them. 

A favourite dream of bibliogr.aphers has been tho 
production of a gencr.al catalogue, embracing the 
whole range of printed litenaturo ; and one attempt 
at least has been made to realise it. In the year 
1545, Conrad Gesner published at Zurich, in one 
folio volume, his Bibliotheca Universalis, in which are 
described, imdcr the names of tho .authors, .arr.anged 
alphabeticallj’', all the boolcs in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages about which tho compiler could 
obtain information. This restriction as to lan- 
guage, of course, does away to some exten* avith 
the idea of universality indicated by the title- 
page; stUl, ns tho throe which are included were 
in "Gosner’s time almost tho only ones emplo}’ed by 
men of learning, his work may be reg.arded as a 
nearly complete account of the st.ate of printed 
literature ns it then existed. The only other effort 
in this direction which we have to record is the 
Bibliotheca Britannica of Dr Robert Watt, 4 vols. 4to 
(Edinburgh, 1824). Its object -will be best described 
by tho following cxtr.act from the preface to it ; 
‘The accoimt given of British ■writers and ’their 
■works is univers.al, embracing every description of 
authors, and every branch of knowledge and litera- 
ture. What has been admitted of foreign pubbea- 
tions, though selective, forms ’a very considerable 
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and valuable portion of tbe 'work, and as nono of 
note have been pra'posoly omitted, the Jiihlioihcca 
Jinlannica may be eousiderod as a universal catalogue 
of all the authors -with ■n'hich this country is 
acquainted, 'whether of its own or of the continent.’ 
This great work was compiled under very adverse 
circumstances, and its author did not live to sec it 
through the pre.ss. It thus labours under all the 
disadvantages of a posthumous publication j but 
with all its faults both of omission and commission, 
■adiich are neither few nor small, it desei'\-edly main- 
tains a high character as a worJt of reference, and is 
indisiicnsablo to the library of ovcrj' bibliographer. 

The other labourers in this field of liter-ature, 
whose works we are about to notice, have confined 
themselves within naiTower limits. Some, proceed- 
ing upon a principle of selection, endeavour to 
furnish the inquirer avith the information he seeks 
in regard to books which are r.are, curious, or 
valuable : others, again, aiming at greater complete- 
ness anthin certain bounds, restrict themselves to 
the description of a special class of -works — ^the 
htcrature. for example, of a particular countiy or 
language ; the piroductioiis of a celcbnated proas ; 
the^ooks published -witliiu a given period ; those of 
which the authors have witlilield their namc3,_ or 
have voUed them imdcr a pseudonj-me ; the treatises 
that have been -n-ritten on a specific subject ; and 
60 on, together with a few which hardly admit of 
classification, but of which some examples will be 
given. 

Bibliogr.ap>luoal works on the selective principle 
form a numerous class j the following are amongst 
the more impiortant: Vogt, Ca'alogus Hislorlco- 
crilicKS I/ibrornm liarioi'iim, Svo (Francofurti, 1703). 
This is the fifth edition; the four preceding .appe.ared 
successively at Hamburg in 1730, 1738, 1747, and 
1753. Band Clement, Biblicllibqiic C'urieuse, on Oata- 
lo 7 ue raxionnu dc Litres difficilex d trc.ivcr, 9 vols. 
4to (Giittingon, 1750—1760). The expression cata- 
logue raisonuu is usually, but erroneously, applied 
in this country to classified catalogues; yet the 
work of Clement, who was the son of a Frenctoan, 
and certainly understood the language in which ho 
wrote, is arranged alphabetically. It is simply 
what it professes to be, a descriptive and metho- 
dised accoimt of the booles wliich it includes ; but 
unfortimately it was never completed. It termin- 
ates with the article ‘ Hesiodus,’ and the seven or 
eight volumes required to finish it have not been 
published. The JJibliographie In stnictive of Dc Bure 
lias already been mentioned ; it extends to seven 
volumes Svo, the last of •\vhich .appc.arcd in 1768. 
To these, however, should bo added the Catalogue 
dc 3 Litres de Qaignal, 2 vols. Svo (Paris, 1769), and 
the Table deslinbe d/aciliter Ja Jlcchcrcltc des Litres 
Anomjmcs, Svo (Paris, 17S2). Ebert’s Dibliograph- 
isclics Lexicon, 2 Bde. 4to (Leip. 1S21 — 1S30), is an 
acem-ato .and useM work. It h.as been translated 
into English, 4 vols. Svo (Oxford, 1837). Lo-wndcs’s 
Bibliographer's Manual contains an account of r.are, 
curious, and usefad boolrs, published in or relating 
to Great Britain, from the invention of printin", 
and may always be consulted with advantage. It 
appeared originally in 4 a’ols. Svo (Lond. 1S34) ; but 
a new edition, with many improvements, has sinco 
been published (1857—1864) in 11 parts or G vols., 
under the editorship of hir H. G. Bohn. One of 
the most interesting and important avorks in this 
department of B. is the Mantiel du Librairc cl de 
V Amateur des Livres of J. C. Brunet, of which it is 
liardly possible to speak in terms of too high com- 
mendation. It -urns first published in ISIO, in 3 
vols. Svo ; and the fifth edition, in 6 vols. Svo (Paris, 
1800—1865), is now out of print. The sixth vol. 
contains a valuable- classed catalogue, the .only 


modern effort of this Irind. Another avork of a 
similar, but somcaa’hat more extensive character, 
entitled Tresor des Livres Bares el Precieux, by J. 

G. T. Graesse, aa’as published at Dresden, in 7 vols. 
4to (1859 — 1S69). In it more attention has been 
p.aid to the northern literatures than in Brunet. To 
these may be added the amusing and instructive 
bibliognaphical aa-orks of the Rev. Dr Dibdin. 

Turning to speoiid B., and talcing the subjects 
of aa'hich it treats in the order given above, avo 
haa'C to notice iirst the avorks avhich confine them- 
selves to the literature of a particular country or 
I.inguago. As rcg.ards Gre.at Britain, ave haa’e besides 
Watt and Loavndos, already mentioned, the Typo- 
graphical Antiquities of Ames and Herbert, 3 a’ols. 
4to (Lond. 1785 — 1790). A new and improa-cd 
cihtion was projected by Dibdin, but avas not com- 
pleted. Volumes 1 to 4 only have appeared, 4to 
i.Lond. ISIO — 1S19). The latest contribution to 
ilritish B. is the Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature and British and American Authors, by 
S. A. Allibone, 3 vols. Svo (Philadelphia, 1S59 — 
1871). Of this avork a\’e regret that we cannot 
speak favDUr.rbly. It faithfully reproduces most of 
tlie errors of W.att, avith the addition of not a few 
for ai’hich the compiler is himself responsible. Our 
French neighbours possess a treasure iu La France 
Littiraire of J. hi. Qiior.ard, but it embraces only the 
ISth and 19th centuries. The continuation, begun 
by Querard, and afterwards carried on by Louandre 
and Bourquelot, forms 6 a-ols. Svo (Paris 1846 — 
1857). A further continuation by Lorenz (Cal. 
GaiCral de la Librairie Francaisc pendant 25 ans 
(1860—1805, 4 vols. Svo, Paris, 1807—1871) brmgs 
the avork down to a recent date. For the litera- 
ture of Italy, we can only notice Gamb.a’s Scrie 
de' Testi, 4th ed. (Venice, 1839) ; and for that 
of Spain, the Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus, and the 
Bibliotheca Hispana Kova, of Antonio, the latest and 
best editions of avhich appeared .at Madrid (1783 — 
17S8) in foho. The authors of the Low Countries 
are enumerated in the Bibliotheca Belgica of Foppens, 
2 vols. 4to (Brussels, 1739) ; and those of Scandi- 
navia in tlio Almindeligl Littcraturlcxicon for 
Danmark, Norge, og Island, of Nyenip and Kraft, 
4lo (Copenhagen, 1820). For Germany, aa'e have 
Heinsius, Altgemeines Biicherlexicon, arith supple- 
ments (10 vols. 4to, 1812—1849), and Ebert’s 
Handbuch dcr Deutsdicn Littcratur, 4 vols. Svo 
(Leip. 1822—1840). To this class also belong the 
Bibliotheca Grtxca, Bibliotheca Latina, .and Bibliotheca 
Latina Media: cl Infima: xElalis of Fabricius ; 
Harwood’s Vieio of the various Editions of the Greek, 
and Boman Classics j' and Moss’s Manual of Classical 
Bibliography. ’Tlic Oriental student avill find much 
to interest him in the Lexicon Bibliographieuni of 
H.aji Khalla, edited in the original Ar.abio, arith a 
Latin translation by Fluegel, 7 vols. 4to, 1835 

1S5S. . , , r 

Of worlcs descriptive of the productions or p.ar- 
ticular presses, aa'c can only notice Renouards 
Annalcs de I’Imprimerie des Aide (3ded., Svo, 1834); 
the Annalcs dc Vlmpriincric des Estiennes, by the 
same author, Svo (Paris, 1837 — 1838) ; and Baudmi, 
Juntarum Typographies Annalcs, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Lucc.a;. 1791). The student m.ay also consult -nath 
ada-antce the Notice de la Collection des Auteuis 
Latins, ^Fran(ais, et Ilaliens Jmprimes en petiU 
Formats par les Eheviers, at the end of the oth 
volume of Brunet’s Manuel. 

The bibliographers avho have confined themselves 
to books printed arithin a given period are clnoily 
P.anzer, Annalcs Typographici ab Artis Invents 
Oriqine ad Annum MD (continued, hoavever, to 
1536), 11 vols. 4to (Noriraberg.a:, 1793—1803) ; and 
Hain, Beperlorium Bibliographicura, 4 vols. Syo, 
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1826—1838. The death of the author before the 
completion of this -work, was the cause of the 
comparative inaccuracy observable in the 3d and 
4th volumes. The article ‘ Virgil,’ for example, is 
omitted altogether. 

One of the earliest attempts to reveal the author- 
ship of anonymous works was the Thcatrum Anony- 
morum ei Pseudonymorum of Vincent Placcius, 
folio (Hamburg, 1708); to which hlylius added a 
supplement in 1740. So far as Erance is concerned, 
these have both been superseded by the admirable 
and well-known Dkfionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes 
ei Pseudomimes of Barbier, 2d cd,, 4 tom. Svo (Paris. 
1822—1827). Italy, tog, has the Dizionario di Opere 
Anonime e Pseudonime di ScTxltori Itcdiami of Mclzi, 

3 vols. Svo (Jlilano, 1848 — 1859). Mr Ralph 
Thomas’s (Olphar Hamst) Handbook of Fictitious 
Names (London, ISGS, Svo), a slight and tentative, 
though usefid production, is the only work yet 
published on the anonymous and pseudonymous 
literature of Britain ; but it is understood that 
the late keeper (Mr S. Halkett) o£ the Advoc.ates’ 
Librar 3 % Edinburgh, has left extensive coUections 
on this subject, which, it is hoped, will soon 
bo published. The most recent additions to this 
branch of B. are Weller’s Ifaskirte Literatur der 
dlieren und neueren Sprachen, Iter Theil; Index 
Pseudonymorum, Svo (Lcip. 1856), 2ter Theil ; Die 
falsclien und finyirlcn Druekorlc, Svo (Leip. 1858). 

Bibliographies which describe treatises on special 
subjects are very mmrerous ; we have only space 
to notice the following : Liponius. Bibliotheca liealis 
Theologica, 2 vols. folio (Francofiuti, 1685) ; Bibli- 
otheca PhUosopUica, 1682; Bibliotheca Medica, 1679; 
Bibliotheca Juridica, 1672— a new edition of the 
last of these was pubhshed at Loipsic in 1757, and 
supplements have been successively added by Scott, 
Senkenberg, and Madihn — hlarvin’s Legal Biblio- 
graphy, Svo (Philadelpliia, 1847) ; Orme’s Bibliotheca 
Biblica, Svo (Edin. 1824) ; FUrst’s Bibliotheca 
Judaica, 8vo (Leip. 1849— 18M); V.ater, Litlcralur 
dex' Grammatikcn, Lexica und WOrtersammlungen 
aller Sprachen der Brde, 2te Ausg. von B. JUlg, Svo 
(Berlin, 1847) ; Upcott’s Bibliographical Account of 
the Principal Works relating to English Topography, 
3 vols. Svo (Lond. 1818); Oettinger’s Bibliographie 
Biographique Universclle, Svo (Bruxelles, 1854) ; The 
Literature of Political Economy, by J. R. M'Cidloeh, 
Svo (Lond. 1845) ; Arithmetical Books from the 
Invention of Printing to the Present Ti me, by Augustus 
de Morgan, 12mo (Lond. 1847) ; the Biographia 
Dramatica, by B.aker, Reed, and Jones, 3 vols. Svo 
(Loneb 1812) ; and the Bibliotheca Anglo-poelica, Svo 
(Lond. 1815). 

As examples of other works not included in the 
above classification, we have only space to mention 
Van Praet’s Catalogue des Livres Impiimes sur Velin, 
9 vols. Svo (Paris, 1822 — 1828) ; Pcignot’s Diclion- 
nav-e des Livres condamnes au Feu, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1806); and Martin’s Bibliographical Catalogue of 
privately printed Books, 2d cd., Svo (Lond. 1824). 

Further information will be obtained from an 
excellent bibliography of bibliographies, Pietzholdt’s 
Bibliotheca Bibliographica (Leipzig, 1804, Svo). 

BIBLIO'MARCY (Gr. ta biblia, fhe Bible, and 
manteia, divination), a mode of divination much 
practised during many ages, by opening the Bible, 
and observing the first passage which occurred, or 
by entering a place of worship and taking notice of 
the first words of the Bible heard after entering 
it. The application was often very fanciful, and 
depended rather upon the mere sound of the words 
than upon their proper signification, or the scope of 
the passage. Prayer and fasting wore sometimes 
used as a preparation for a mode of consulting the 
divine oracles, than which nothing could be more 
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contrary to their purpose and spirit, and which was 
in harmony only with the notions and practices of 
heathenism. B. was prohibited, under pain of 
excommunic.ation, by the Council of Vannes,465A.D., 
and by the Councils of Agde and Orle.ans in the ne.xt 
centmy. It continued, however, to prevail for many 
centuries thereafter, and is said to have been intro* 
duced into England at the Norman Conquest. It 
was essentially the same as the Sories Virgiliana:, the 
only difference being in the book employed. 

BIBLIOMA'NIA, or book-madness, is a word 
recently formed from the Greek to express 
the passion for rare and curious books, which 
has manifested itself to such an extent during 
the last century. Wlide the ordinary collector 
is satisfied with tlie possession of works which .are 
valuable either on account of their established 
reputation, or as assisting him in his literary or 
professional piusuits, the bibliomaniac is actuated 
by other motives. With him utility is of secon'daiy 
importance, r.arity being the first and great requi- 
site. Thus ea-en a coimnon book becomes valuable 
in his eyes, if it be one of a feav copies tbroaa'n off on 
vellum or on large paper, or if it has been bound by 
Derome, Bozerian, Leavis, or Pajme ; and for the 
same reason, he sometimes prefers an inferior to a 
better article. The fac-simUe reprint of the Giunta 
edition of Boccaccio’s Decameron (Florence 1627) 
fetches hardly as many shillings as the original does 
pounds, yet the gre.at distinguishing difference 
betaveen them is, that the former is the handsomer 
and more correct of the taa’o. 

The formation of complete sets of such books as 
the Elzevir Republics (see Elzevie), or of the avorks 
of a single author, provided they be scarce, is a 
faa’oau'ite pursuit avith many. The editions of the 
classics most prized by collectors are those of tho 
Elzeadrs and of the Foulises (q. v.). The original edi- 
tions of Defoe’s numerous productions are eagerly 
sought for at present. 

B. seems to have reached its climax at the sale 
of the library of the Duke of Roxburghe in 1812. 
Amongst the treasmes aa’hich th.at libraiy contained, 
aa’as the only perfect copy, Icnoavn to exist, of the 
first, or at least the first dated edition of Boccaccio’s 
Decameron (Venice, Oluist. Valdarfer, 1471). After 
a spirited competition avith Lord^ Spencer, this 
a'olume aa’as purchased by the Marqius of Bl.andford 
for the sum of £2260, the highest price perhaps ever 
paid for a single book. Wlien the collection of the 
marquis came under the hammer in 1819, Lord 
Spencer secured this precious tome at the large yet 
more moderate cost of £918, ISs. It is noav, avo 
believe, in his lordship’s library at Althoi-p. 

One of the resadts of the Roxburghe sale ayas the 
establishment of the Roxburghe Club, the object of 
avhich avas to reprint, for the use of the members 
only, aa-orks hitherto amedited, or of extreme rarity. 
The e.xample thais set aa’as speedily folloaved by the 
Bann.atyne and Maitland Claabs in Scotland, .and 
by many more in other parts of the khagdom. Some 
of these .are defunct, and others .are in a-moribund 
state. It remains to be seen in aa’hat neav form the 
B. of the present day will develop itself. 

BICANE'RE, capital of the protected state of 
the same n.ame in Rajpootana, India, is situated in a 
singaalarly desolate tract, 1175 miles to the north- 
avest of Calcutta, in lat. 28° N., and long. 73° 
2’2' E. Pop. about 60,000. It is surrounded by a 
battlcmented avail of 3A miles in circuit; and from 
a distance presents a magnificent appearance, but 
inside, the people are found to be extremely filthy. 
Immediately to the north-east is a detached citadel, 
of avhich the rajah’s residence occupies the greater 
part, — ^Tho state of avhich B. is the capital, lies in 
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lat. 27’ 30'— 29’ 55' N., and long. 72° 30'— 75° 
<f0' E., thus measiuing, in its extremes, ICO miles 
by 200. It contains 17,076 square miles, with an 
estimated population of 539,250. The Rajpoots 
are the predominant race ; but the Jauts form 
the great body of the inhabitants. Though the 
people find their principal rosomce in pasturage, 
yet water appears to bo remarkably scarce. In 
the whole territory, there is not one perennial 
stream ; wliilo wells, as precarious and scanty 
as they arc brackish and unwholesome, average 
perhaps 250 feet in depth j even the lakes or sirrs, 
which the periodical rains leave behind them, are 
generally saline, yielding, in fact, at .the close of 
the dry season, a thick crust of salt. In 1868 — 1869, 
nearly the half of the population was destroyed by 
drought. The temperature varies greatly: in the 
beginning of Eebruary, ice is formed on the ponds ; 
and in the beginning of Ma)', the thermometer 
stands at 123’ E. in the shade. Again, in the 
beginning of Hovember, according to Elphinstone’s 
experience, each period of 21 hours, according as the 
sun was above or below the horizon, presented such 
extremes of heat and cold as often to be fatal to life. 

BIGB (Ger. Jieis, Ital. Biadetto), the name of two 
pigments of a blue and green colour respectively, 
Imown to artists from the earliest times — ^blue B. as 
mountain blue, ongaro, azzuro di terra, &c.; and 
green B. as chrysocolla, Hungarian green, verde de 
Minicra, verde de Spagna, verdetlo, &o. Green B. is 
now usually called malachite green and mountain 
green. Both arc native carbonates of copper, but 
are also prepared artificially. In its native state, 
however, B. is more durable, and in the case of 
mountain green especially, much more brilliant. 
Artificial blue B. is kno^vn as Hambro’ blue, 
mineral blue, &o. ; artificial green B., as mountain 
green, Paul Veronese green, and emerald green. 

BI'CBPS (double-headed) is the muscle which 
gives a full appearance to the front of the arm. 
Above, it consists of two portions or heads — 
whence its name — one being attached to the cora- 
coid process of the scapula, the other to the margin 
of the depression on that bone which lodges the 
head of the hiuucnis. The former is the short, 
the latter, the long head of the biceps. They unite 
to form a fleshy beUy, which terminates in a 
rounded tendon. 

The B. tendon is inserted into the tubercle of the 
radius (see Aem). Before passing to this insertion, 
it gives off an expansion (see SroNEtJKOSis), which 
separates the median basflic vein from the brachial 
arteiy in the situation generally selected for vene- 
section. The action of the B. is rapidly to bend the 
forearm, and also to supinate the hand. 

BICETRE, originally the name of a very old 
castle, situated on a little eminence in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, and commanding one of the finest 
views of the city, the Seine, and the environs. In 
1632, it was destroyed, because it had become a 
hiding-place of thieves. Afterwards, it was rebuilt 
by Louis XIII., and made a hospital for old soldiers. 
Wien Louis XIV. had built the Hdtel Royal des 
Invalides, the B. was made a civil hospital for 
septuagenarians. It also serves as a prison for 2000 
culprits, mostly condemned to the galleys, as well 
as a hospital for incurable lunatics. Wool-spinning 
and glass-polishing are carried on in the building. 
There is a well sunk in the rock to the 'depth of 
183 feet. 

BIOHAT, Marie Pean9. Xavier, one of the 
most famous anatomists and physiologists, whose dis- 
coveries make an epoch in biology, was born at Thoir- 
etfe, in the department of Ain, Prance, Xovember 
11, 1771. He studied chiefly in Paris imder Desault, 


who adopted him as his son, and whose surgical 
works he edited. In 1797, he began giving lectarcs 
on anatomy, along -with experimental physiology 
and siugery, and in 1800 was appointed physician 
in the H6tel-dieu. Two years after, July 22, 1802, 
he fell a victim to intense and imremitting labour, 
before he had completed his thu-ty-first year. He 
was the first to simplify anatomy and physiology 
by reducing the complex structiues of the organs 
to the simple or elementary Tissues (q. v.) that 
enter into them in common. This he has done in 
his Anatomic Generale (2 vols.. Par. 1801, often 
reprinted). In his Recherches Physiologiques sur la 
Vie et la Mori (Par. 1800), he develops another 
luminous idea — ^the distinction between the organic 
and the animal life. 

BICKERSTAFF, Isaac, author of numerous 
comedies and light musical pieces produced under 
Garrick’s management, which had at one time a 
great popularity, was bom in Ireland about the year 
1736, and became page to Lord Chesterfield, who 
was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1746. B. 
afterwards became an ofiScer of marines, but was 
dismissed the service for some discreditable offence. 
Nothing is certainly Imoum regarding his after-life, 
nor the time of his death, which would seem to have 
taken place on the continent. His best known 
pieces are. The Maid of the Mill; The Padloch ; 
He would if he coxdd; Love in a Village; The 
Hypocrite; and The Captive. 

BIOKERSTETH, Rev. Edward, an influential 
clergyman of the Church of England, was born at 
Kirkby Lonsdale, in Westmoreland, March 19, 1786. 
He commenced life as a post-offioc clerk ; and after- 
wards, having served an apprenticeslup to a London 
attorney, established a lucrative solicitor’s business 
in Norwich. Here, he took great interest in all 
meetings of a religious nature, and soon became so 
deeply impressed ■with the importance of religious 
truth, that he resolved to devote himself to the 
ministry. Being admitted to orders, he was sent by 
the Church Missionary Society to re-organise their 
mission stations in Africa. Ha-sing most satis- 
factorily accomplished his mission, B. was, on his 
return, appointed secretary to the Church Missionary 
Society, and continued to discharge the duties of 
the office with an imwearied energy and devo- 
tion that won for himself a high reputation and 
extensive influence, ns weU as great prosperity for 
the institution he represented, until 1830, when he 
resigned on acceptance of the rectory of Watton, 
in Hertfordshire. Here, imtil his death, which took 
place February 24, 1850, he took an active part in 
promoting, both by tongue and pen, almost every 
work ha-ving for its object the spread of religious 
truth whether at home or abroad. B. belonged to 
what is kno-mi as the Evangelical section of the 
Church of England, and took a decided part against 
the endowment of Maynooth, and in opposition to 
the spread of Tractarianism in his own church. He 
was also one of the founders of the Evangelical 
Alliance. Of his religious -writings — which were 
extensive, and which have been collected in 16 
vols. (Lend. 1853) — the most popidar are, A Help to 
the Study of the Scriptures (written before he was 
ordained). The Christian Student, and A Treatise on 
the Lord's Supper. B. also edited a work called 
The Christian Family Library, which extended to 
40 or 50 vols. 

BIDASSO'A, a river which, rising in Spain, forms 
the boimdary between that coimtiy and France, 
and falls into the Bay of Biscay at Fuenterabia. 
'The treaty of the PyrSuSes was concluded on an 
island in its mouth in 1659. The B. was the scene 
of several conflicts during the Spanish oampaigu 
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In April, ^lay, nnd June 1793, the Sprinisb crossed 
tlie river, end defeated the French, rvho occupied a 
line extending from St Jean Picd-dc-Port to the 
month of the B., in three successive encounters, cap- 
turing a considerable quantity of ammunition and 
several pieces of cannon. In July of the following 
year, however, the French captmed the intrenched 
camp and all the fortified posts of tho Spaniards — 
defended by 200 pieces of cannon — on tho river. 
Napoleon, in Juno ISU, had a i(le-dtt-pont con- 
structed on tho B. at Inin. In August ISIS, the 
French under Soult wero defeated at S.an Marcial 
on the B. by the allies ; and in tho October of 
tho same year, Wellington suriiriscd and drove the 
French from their strongly fortified piositions on its 
northern side. 

BIDDING PBAYER is a form of exhort.ation, 
always concluding with tho Lord’s Prayer, enjoined 
by the 55th canon of tho Anglican Church, in 1C03, 
to bo used before all sermons and homilies. Excej>t 
in cathedrals nnd the university churches, it is now 
but seldom used. The term ‘ jl.’ is from the Saxon 
‘ Bede,’ signifying a prayer. The fonn is of extreme 
antiquity, and we have a similar one in the Apostol- 
ical Constitutions (q. v.), the original of which w.as 
probably that used in tho Church of Antioch. It 
was ancicntl}’ used for the communicants or beliovcra 
after tho disinis<i.al of tho catcchuniens, nnd was 
pronounced by tho deacon, each petition beginning 
with tho words: ‘Lit us pray for — — and the 
people responding at the end of each with ‘Kyrio 
iilooison,' or some sticli w ord". 

There is another very nnoient example in tho 
Ambrosian Litiirgj' ; and iSt Chry.sostoin alludes to 
such a form in one of Ins sennons. It must have 
been, and even now in its abridged shape .still is, very 
irnprc.ssivc, allowing each individual to supply from 
his own thought.s special cases of necessity under the 
diflbrent heads. There is some resemblance between 
those B. Prayers and tho Litany, and jirayer for 
tho church militant, now used in the Anghcan 
Church. 

BIDDLE, Jons', the founder of English Unita- 
riani.sm, was born in lOl.'i, at Wotton-'uiider-Edge, 
in Gloucestershire, and, in 1032, entered Jlagdalcu 
College, Oxford, wlieru ho took his degree of M..V. 
In IGII, ho was elected master of the free school in 
tho town of Gloucester, the duties of which fimction 
he discharged with such real, that tho character of 
tho institution w.as greatly improved ; but having 
embraced certain ojiinioiis — which he pnntcd for 
private circulation— in regard to the pei-soiiality of 
tho Holy Spirit, at .variance with those held by 
the majority of t’hristiaiis, ho was thrown into 
jail, December IGIo. Bi iiig .at length summoned 
before the parliament at Westminster, on acemuit of 
Ills heresy, he was formally tried, and condemned 
to imprisonment for five years. Tho famous West- 
minster Assembly of Divines undertook to ‘settle’ 
B.’s case, hut imfortimately their arguments — as is 
e.usii.al in disputation — bad only the cll'ectof strcnglh- 
niiig his jirovioiis conrictions. In IG-fS, while still 
published a Cuuftst^ion of faith con- 
nnotht'"J TrinUtj, &c., which was followed by 

Fathers '' containing the opinions of the Church 

this atteni"'' saino ijiicstioii. In consequence of 
Westminstc"!’*' tho orthodox doctrine, the 

pass an act f c.allcd upon the parliament to 

crime piinish.a®'^®®'""'^ - dciii.al of the 'Trinity a 
strange to sav '^''*® death. 'The army, however, 
than tho churdt .".Proyf^d on this occasion less cniel 
■sition that tho such strong oppo- 

tho liberal rule oH'^* remained a dead-letter. Under 
now commenced to^" Cromwell, B. was released. Ho 
so '“wlgathor a congregation of those 


whom he had converted to his opinions — namely, 
that there was but one person, as there was but one 
nature, in tho Godhead. The members were first 
called Bidcllians, then Socinians, and finally assumed 
for themselves tho name of Unitarians. Trvice, 
however, after this, during the Commonwealth, B. 
suflered severely for his creed, nnd even the iron- 
willed Protector himself, in order to s.ave his life, 
was compelled to banish him to one of the ScUly 
Isles. TJiree years of imprisonment h.aving cl.apsed, 
he w.as iicrmitted to return, and continued to preach 
in London till the death of CromweB, and also after 
the restoration, until Juno 1GG2, avhen ho was again 
apprehended and fined in .£100, nnd being unable 
to pay, was committed to jail, where he died in 
September of the same year. His personal character 
was highly esteemed by those who knew him. 

BIDDLE, Nicixolas, an American financier, bom 
at I’liiladclphia in 17SG, giaduatcd at Princeton 
College, and became an cuergetic member of the 
Icgisl.ature of Pennsylvania. In 1S23, lie av.as 
.ap)iointcd president of tho United States’ Bank, 
and held that jiost till 1S39. Ho conducted its 
atr.iirs at first with gre.at skill, integritj', and pru- 
dence; but, in 1S3S, tlio bank hocamo insolvent, and 
in October of that 3'ear suspended cash-p.aj-mcnts. 
'The commercial panic and distress which at that 
time prevailed in tho United States, spread dismay 
far nnd wide, nnd involved multitudes in ruin. In 
December 1841, tho grand-jury for the county of 
Philadelphia made a presentment against K and 
some others for entering into a conspiracy to defnaud 
the stoclcliolders of tho bank of .lUO.OOO dollars in 
1S36, nnd endeavouring to conceal the same by a 
fraudulent .and illegal entrj' in ISll ; the present- 
ment, however, was never followed up. B. had con- 
siderable litcraiy taste, .and for some time edited T/ie 
Philadelphia Portfolio, contributing many articles 
to its pages. B^' request of tho president of tho 
United Slates, ho compiled from tho original p-apors 
a History of Lads and Clarke's Expedition to the 
Pacific Ocean; also The Commercial Eigest, a. vohimo 
put forth bj' congress. A niunher of his css.ays, , 
speeches, &c., were published. Ho died in January 
18 bl. 

BI'DKFOBD, a seaport town of Devonshire, on 
both sides of the Tomdge, near its confluence avith 
tho cstuarj- of tho Taw, SO miles north-west of 
Exeter. A bridge of 24 arches, nnd 077 feet long, 
unites the tavo divisions of B., which lias manu- 
factures of ropes, sails, earthenware, and leatlier. 
llicsc it cxjiorts, together with oak-bark, corn, 
flour, linens, woollens, iron, and nav.al stores. Pop. 
(1871) (iOG'.t. In 1872, 110 vessels, of 8912 tons, 
belonged to the jiort ; and 730 vessels, of 40,307 
tons, entered, and 179 vessels, of 15,7-10 tons, clc.ared 
it. Vessels of 500 tons cau get up to the qiiaj- in 
tho centre of tho town, tiir H. Granville, tha 
discoverer of Virginia, avas bom in Bideford. 

EIDPAI, or PILPAI, is tho reputed author of a 
collection of fables and stories avhich hai'c been avidely 
current both in Asia nnd Europe for nc.arlj- 2000 
j'cai-s, passing as a compendium of practic.sl avisdom. 
Scarcelj' any book except the Bible has been trans- 
l.ated into so mana' languages ; and its histoi-y 
deserves attention as part of tho history of human 
dea'clopment. 'Tlio researches of Uolebrookc, Wilson, 
Sj’la'estro do Sacy, and Loiseleur des Longohamps 
[Essai sur ks Fables Jndknncs, 1838), haa-e success- 
fidly traced the origin of tho collection, its spread, 
and tho alterations it has undergone .among different 
nations. Tho ultimate source is tho old Indian 
collection in Sanscrit, ai'ilh tho title Pantdia Tantra, 
i. e., ‘Fia'o Sections’ (edited by Kosegarten, Bonn, 
1848). An analytical account of tho Sanscrit 
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Paiitclia Tantra, by H. IL "Wilson — ^wbo determines 
tlie date of its production to bo subsequent to tlie 
Gtli c. A. D. — is xirinted in tbe Transactions^ of the 
Iioyal Asiatic Societj', vol. i. ; but an abridgment 
of it, called the Hitopadesa, is better Icnorvn than 
the original. A critical edition of the Hitopadesa 
has been published by A. W. von Schlegel and 
Lassen (Bonn, 1S29), and ti-anslations have been 
made into English by Willdus and Jones, and into 
German by ll.^hli'dlor (Leip. 1S44). 

Under the Persian lung, Kusliitvan (531 — 579), 
the Pantcha Tantra rvas translated into tho Pehlvi 
tongue by liis physician Barsuyeh, rmder the title of 
Cattlah and Dimnah (from two jackals that take a 
Xiromincnt part in the first fable). This Pehl\'i 
version has perished avith all the profane liteiutirre 
of ancient Persia; but under the Calif Almansur (751 
— 775), it was translated into Arabic by Abdallah- 
ibn-.:UmokafFa (published b 3 ' De Saoy, Par. 1816). 
From Almokaffa’s Arabic translation — in the intio- 
duction to which the author of the 'collection is 
called Bidpai, the chief of Indian philosophers — have 
flowed all the other translations and jjar-aphrascs of 
the E.ast and West. Several Arabic poets worked 
it up into complete poems ; and in tho new Persian 
literature a groat variety of versions and paraphrases, 
some in verso, some in prose, were made. From 
the Persian of Vaez (about the end of tho 15th c.), 
the work was tr.anslatod into Tirkish about 1540 by 
Ali Chelobi, imder tho title of Ilomaijun-ndmclt, the 
Imperial Book. There are also translations into the 
Malaj’’, Mongol, and Afghan languages. 

Towards the end of the 11th c,, a translation had 
appeared, from tho Arabic of Almokaffa,into Greek, 
bj’ Simeon Sethus ; and later, a Hebrew translation 
by Eabbi Joel, which John of Capua, a converted 
Jew, in tho last half of tho 13tli c., retranslated into 
Latin with tho title of Dircctorium Humana: ViUe 
(published first at Augs. 1480, and repe't.tcdly since). 
A version from this was made into German by Eber- 
hard I., Duke of Wlirtomberg (died 1325), which 
appeared with the title of Examples of (he Ancient 
Sar/cs (Ulm, 1483). Under Alfonso X of Castile 
(1252 — 1284), Almokafia’s work was translated into 
Castilian, and afterwards from that into Latin by 
Bajunond of Yeziers, a le.amod physician. The 
other European translations follow, some tho Latin 
of John of Capua, some that of Eaymond of Yeziers ; 
Spanish (Burgos, 1498), Italian (Flor. 1548), Eng- 
lish (Lend. 1570), Dutch (Amst. 1623), Danish 
(Cop. 1018), Swedish (Stock. 1743), Gorman (most 
recent, Leip. 1802). 

BIEL. See BIENNE. 

BIE'LEFELD, a busy town of Westphah'a, in 
Prussia, picturesquely situated on - the Lutter or 
Lutterbach, at the foot of the Sparronborg hloun- 
tain, and about 20 miles south-west of Mindcn. 
The broad ditch, which formerty surrounded B., is 
now converted into pleasant walks. The old walls 
of the town have been put to a similar use. The 
castle of Siiarrenberg, erected in 1545 on the site of 
an old Gueljiliic fortress, and which now sen'cs as 
a prison, is in the immediate neighbourhood. B., 
which 'is the centre of tho IVestphalian linen-trade, 
has extensive bleaohing-grounds, manufactures of 
woollen thread, 'soap, leather, &c., and its mcer- 
Eoliaum pipes are celebrated. Pop. (1871) 21,803. 

BIBLE' Y, an ancient town of European Prussia, in 
tho government of Tula, situated on tho loft bank 
of the Oka, in lat.'63°45' N, .and long. 36° 5' E. 
It has a large trade, and manufactures of soap, 
h.ardware, leather, &o. Pop. (1807) 8123. 

BIE'LITZ, a torvn of Austrian Silesia, on the left 
bank of the river Biala, about IS miles north-east of 
Tesohen. A bridge over the river connects it ndth 


the town of Biala, wliich is situated in Galicia. 
It has dj’e-works and print-fields, and c.arries on a 
large tr.ade in woollens and kerseymeres avith 
Russia, PoLand, Hung.ary, and Italy. B. belongs to 
the Princes Siflkowsky, whose castle, now converted 
into public offices, is situated here. Pop. (1869) 10,721. 

BTE'LLA, a town of North Italy, in the province 
of Novar.a, about 38 miles north-east of Turin, with 
which it is connected by railway. It is pleasantly 
situated on tho Cervo, an affluent of the Sesia, and 
Inas manuf.actures of woollens, hats, p.aper, &o. Pop. 
8362. 

BIE'LO-OZ'ERO (the "White Lake), a lake in the 
government of Novgorod, Russi.a, lat. 60° 10' N, 
long. 37° 30’ E. It is eUiptioal in shape, its length 
being about 25 miles, and its breadth 20. Its.bottom 
is composed of white clay, which, during stormy 
weather, gives to the water a milky appearance; 
hence, doubtless, tho name "White Lake. B. is fed 
by numerous small streams, is pretty deep, and 
.abounds with fish. Its surplus waters are conveyed 
by the Shclesna River into the Yolga. Canals unite 
it with the Onega, Sulcona, .and Dwina. — ^B.-Ozerse, 
.an old wooden town on the south shore of the lake, 
formerly capital of an ancient principality of the 
same name, has a trade in c.attle, corn, .and pitch, 
and m.anufactures of candles. Pop. (1867) 4467. 

BIELO’POL, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Kh.arkov, and distant from the city of that 
name 106 miles north-west. It has a considerable 
trade and extensive distilleries. Pop. (1867) 12,178. 

BIELSHO'HLE, a singular c.avem in one of tho 
Harz Mountains, called Biolstein, on the right bank 
of the Bode, in the duchy of Brunswick, (Jeimanj'. 
It was discovered in 1768. The cntr.ance to it is 
more than 100 feet above the bed of tho stream, 
Tho cavern is divided into eleven main compart- 
ments, and contains a great de.al of that cmionslj' 
freakish work which natme delights to execute 
in stalactites, when she sometimes condescends to 
imitate tho inventions of human art, as in the 
eighth division, where she has contrived to fashion 
tlie framework of an organ out of the slow drip of 
ages. In tho ninth, there is also a picture of a sea, 
as it were, arrested in its motion, its waves silent, 
but in act to roll. 

BIE'LSK, a town of Russia, in tho government 
of Grodno. It is situated in a very fertile district, 
watered by tho Narev .and Nurzek, w.as formerly 
capital of a Polish palatinate, is well built, and has 
a line custom-house. Pop. (1867) 3985. 

BIE'NNE, or BIEL, a town of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Bern, 17 miles north-west of tho city 
of Bern, beautifully situated at the foot of the 
\-ine-clad jura, at the mouth of the valley of the 
Suze, and at the northern extremity of the lake of 
Bienne. It is surroimded by old w.alls, .and .approached 
by shady avenues. Pop. (1870) 8113, eDg.aged in 
the manufacture of watches, leather, cotton, &c. B. 
is a place of great .antiquity. It belonged to the 
Bishop of Bfdo, or Basel ; but as early as 1352, it 
entered into an allianco with Bern, for the protec- 
tion of its hbertics, and for this display of independ- 
ence avas burned by its ecclcsi.astical ruler. The 
Reformation, however, so weakened the power of 
the clerical governors of B. that in the beginning of 
the 17th c. it had become merely nominal; and B. 
W'as essentially a free and independent city until 
1798, avhen it was .annexed to France. In 1815, it 
was united to Bern. — ^B., Lake of, extends from the 
town of B. along the foot of the Jura Moimt.ains in 
a Eouth-avest direction, until within 3 miles of Lake 
Neuchfttel, its length being about 10 miles, and its 
gre.atest breadth 3. It is situated .at an elevation of 
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1419 feet .'vLovo the level of tlie sc.i, S feet lower 
than Lake Noucliiltel, whoso siiiphis w.atcro it 
receives at its south extremity by the Thiel, by 
which river it again tlischarges its own. Its greatest 
depth is 400 feet. Towards its Bouthorn extremity 
is situated the island of St I’icrre, cromied with a 
grove of fine old oaks, to which Eousseau retired 
for two months after his proscription .at Baris in 
lIG.a. 

BIE'NNIALS, or BIENiSNAL PL,ANTS, .are 
plants which do not flower in the first season of 
their growth, but flower and be.ar fruit in the 
second season, and then die. Many of our cultiv.ated 
plants are B., as the c.avrot, turnip, jiarsnip, parslc}', 
celery, &c., and many of the most esteemed flowers 
of our Cardens, ns stock, wallflower, &o. But plants 
whicli m ordinary circumst.anccs are B., often become 
annuals (q. v,), when early sowing, warm wc.ather, 
or other causes promote the earlier development of .a 
flowering stem, .as is continuallj' exemplified in all 
the kinds already named. If, on the other hand, the 
flowering of the plant is prevented — or, in many 
cases, if it is merely prevented from ripening its 
seed — it will continue to live for .a much longer 
period : the same bed of parsley, if regularly cut 
over, will remain productive for a number of years. 

EIERVLIE'T, a \dlage of the Netherl.ands, 
province of iircland, 1.'! imh s cast-north-cast of 
Sluis. It is dcscnaiig of mention as the birthplace 
of William lieukcls (g. v.), who in l.ISG invented 
the method of curing herrings. In 1377, B. was 
detached from the mainland by an inundation, and 
still rom.ains insular. 

BIES-BO’.SCII, a mai-shy sheet of water of 
the Netherlands, between the prorinces North 
Br.abatil and South Holland, formed m November 
1421 by an inundation which ilestroycd 72 villages 
and 190,000 poo]ilc, and forming that part of the 
estuary of the M.a.as c.alled Holland’s Diep. It is 
intersiiorsod with scvcr.al islands. 

BI'EFIN. .Sec Arru:. 

BIG HOIXN, a navigable river of tho Huited 
.States, rises near Fremont's Beak in the I’ocky 
hlountains, .about 42’ 20' N., and 110’ W. It Irns a 
north-c.ast course of .about 400 miles, being the 
largest allliient of the Yellowstone, which, .again, is 
the largest allliient of the Jlissoiin. 

BIG .SANDY' mVEU, a line navig.able affluent 
of the Ohio, flows tliroiigli extensive beds of co.al. 
It is {mined by tlio juiietioii of two branclics — tlio 
east and nest forlis — which both rise in Virginia. 
The latter traverses several coiintie.5 of Kentucky, 
and tilt former is, during tlio latter jiart of its 
course, th.- boundary between the two st.atcs. Their 
united wafers lose themselves in tho Ohio, nc.arly 
ojiposite to Burlington, in the st.ate of Ohio. 

BI'GA, a I’oniau toiau applied in ancient times to 
vehicles drawn by two boi'ses .abreast; and com- 
monly to the I’oiiian chariot used in iirocessioiis or 
in the circus. In shape it resembled the Gecek war- 
chariot— a short body on two wheels, low, and open 
behind, wlicrc tho charioteer entered, but higher and 
closed in front. 

BI'GASIY. This is an offence which, .although 
perfectly intelligible in itself to tho popular and 
unprofessional nnderstanding, is yet, with a duo 
regard to tho strict meaning of the word, extremely 
dilliciilt, leg.ally, to dclino. Blaokstone objects to the 
use of it as a tenii descrilitivc of tho ofTenco in 
view; for ho says it is corruptly so called, bcc.aiiso 
B. properly sigiiifics ■ being twice married, which a 
man or a woman may leg.ally be ; and he thcrefoi'o 
jirefcrs tho term pohj'jamy. B., however, even 
according to tho litoral meaning, w.as .an offence, or 


rather disqiialific.ation, according to the canonists, 
who explained it to consist in marrying two virgins 
successively, one after the de.ath of the other, or fn 
once marrying a widow; 'and persons so offending 
or disqualified were held to he incapable of holy 
orders, and therefore B. w.as anciently considered 
a good counteiqfle.a to the claim of henefil of 
ctcrpij (q. V.), although the law in th.at respect w.as 
afterwards .altered by a statute passed in the reign 
of Edward VI., when, bigamists or no bigamists, 
the clergy resumed their strange privilege. Different 
views prevailed in more modern times, and .at a 
period, too, when the restr.aints of ecclesiastical 
dogmas liad been thrown off. It is Imomi th.at 
cert.ain of the leaders of tho German Eoformation, in- 
cluding Luther, Mclanohthon, Buccr, and hlolandcr, 
did not withhold their consent from Philip, L.and- 
gr.ave of Hesse, champion of the lloform.ation, who, 
having lost conceit of his wife, had applied to tho 
Protestant doetors for licence to have another, and 
which licence w.as not withheld, for the marriage took 
place, and was performed by hlehander in presence 
of Melanchthon, Biiccr, and others ; and privately, 
as tho marriage-contract hc.ars, ‘ to avoid scandal, 
seeing that, in modern times, it has not been usual 
to have two wives .at once, although in this case it 
he Christian and lawful.’ Whether Luther and tho 
other Protestant doctors actually lield views favour- 
able to polyg.amy has been the subject of ayarm 
controversy (sco f3ir William H.amUton’s Discus- 
sion.'! on Philosophy and Literature, 1852, 2d cd., 
18.53; and Arcbde.acon Il.arc’s Vindication of LuOter, 
185.5). Sir William Hamilton .assorts that Lutlior 
believed in ‘ the religions legality ’ of polyg.amy, and 
wished it to bo sanctioned by the civil authorities — 
an assertion, however, of which tlio promised proof 
never a])]>c.arcd. Archdeacon Hare, on tho other 
liand, maintains that Luther and Melanchthon only 
held that in cert.ain extraordinary emergencies dis- 
pensations from the usual law of marriage might ho 
granted. Be that ns it may, tho conduct of tho 
Kefonnation leaders in this matter has been univer- 
Bally condemned, even by Protestants. Tho ideas 
referred to never gained ground in Germany ; while 
in Great Britain ‘ monogamy’ not only contimicd an 
institution, but its violation was regarded ns a 
Bcrioiis offence, which continues to ho treated in 
st.atutes, l.aw-hoolis, and in tho practice of the 
criinin.al courts in the three kingdoms, under tho 
name of hiyamy. Nor, indeed, have the ideas referred 
to been followed by tho Germans ns a n.ation. 

The lirst statute which distinctly tro.atcd tliis 
offence ns a felony w.as the 1 James L c. 11, which 
enacted that a person bo convicted should suffer 
death. What now constitutes the English law 
regarding the crime of bigamy, is tho 22d section of 
9 Geo. IV. 0 . 31, passed in 1S2S. B. is there declared 
to be committed by ‘any person who, being married, 
slittU marry any other person during the life of tho 
fonner hush.and or wife, whether the second mar/iago 
sh.all have t.aUeu place in England or elsewhere’ 
— a definition that aiipears to be adopted by tlio 
recent Divorce Act, tho 20 and 21 Viet. c. 85, where, 
for tho purjioso of that act, B. is to ho t.ahcn to 
mean ‘marriage of any person being married, to 
any other person during tho life of the former 
husband or wife, whether tho second marriage shall 
have taken place within tho dominions of her 
Majesty, or clsowhoro.’ hloro correctly, however, 
tho offence of B. may be said to consist in going 
through the form or appearance of a second mar- 
riage, while a first subsists, with a man or woman, 
against wliom the most odious deceit and fraud is 
tiuis practised, and upon whom, cspeci.ally in caso 
of a woman, the' deepest injury is inflicted; for 
tho second marriage is merely a marriage in form 
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— no real marriage at all, because a man can- 
not have two -wives, or a -woman t-wo husbands, 
at one and the same time. In prosecutions imdor 
this act, the first -wife is not admissible as a -xvit- 
ness against her husband, because she is the true’ 
wile ; but tbe second may, because she is not only 
no wife at all, but because she stands in the posi- 
tion of being the party-peculiarly injiured by the 
bigamy. The same is the procedure in the case of 
a second husband. The act following the 1 James L 
makes B. a felony, and prescribes as the punishment, 
upon conviction, transportation for seven years; now 
changed (by the 16 and 17 "Viet. o. 99, amended by 
the 20 and 21 Viet. c. 3) to penal serntude for. the 
same period, or not less than three years ; or to be 
imprisoned, with or without hard Labour, in the 
common jail or house of correction for any term 
not exceeding two years. 

The act, however, excepts from its provisions the 
following four cases : 1. That of a second marriage 
contracted out of England, by any other than a 
subject of the realm. 2. That of any person marry- 
ing a second time, -whose husband or wife shall have 
been continually absent from such person for the 
space of seven years then last past ; and shall not 
have been knovvn by such person to he liwnc vrithin 
that time. 3. That of a person who, at the time 
of such second marriage, shall have been delivered 
from the bond of the first marri.age. 4. That of a 
person whose former marriage shall have been 
declared void by the sentence of any comt of com- 
petent jurisdiction. The third of these o.xception3 
deserves notice, in consequence of its bearing on a 
curious question that arose before the passing of 
the act, and which shewed a serious coniliot -wliich 
then existed, it it does not still o.xdst, between the 
jau-s of England and Scotland. The case referred to 
is loiown among laivyers ns Lolley's caitj it occurred 
in 1S12, and may be shoi-tly stated as follows : 
Lolley and his wife, two Englisli persons, being tired 
of each other’s conjugal society, and unable -to bear 
the expense of the then English ordeal, wont to 
Scotland, where, after acquiring a domicile, they 
applied to the Scotch Consistorial Court for a 
divorce, which was speedily (although it is said 
collusivcly) obtained, on the ground of the husb.and’s 
adultery. Belying on such sentence of the Scotch 
court, Lolley returned to England, where he mai-ricd 
again. He was immediately indicted for B., tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to seven years’ transportation, 
and th.at in the face of the Scotch decree of divorce, 
which he reasonably pleaded by way of defence. 
The point, however, was reserved for further con- 
sideration-before the fidl court (Court of Exchequer), 
who, however, shortly after gave a imanimous 
judgment, holding that Lolley had been rightly 
comdeted ; or, in other words, that the Scotch court 
had no authority to dissolve an English marriage, 
and th.at the decree of divorce which Lolley had 
obtained, although good in Scotland, was of no force 
whatever in England. Many distinguished English 
lawjmrs were of opinion th.at the judgment of the 
English court was -wrong, .and that the Scotch 
divorce afforded him a complete defence. But it is 
to be observed that the prosecution was founded on 
the 1 James I. c. 11, to which we have referred, 
the 3d section of - which only excepts from its 
provision persons divorced by ‘ any sentence had in 
the Ecclesiastic.al Court;’ meaning, of com-se, the 
English Ecclesiastical Court ; and thus 'some colour 
at least is given to the -view t.aken of Lolley’s case 
by the Court of Exchequer. But it may well be 
doubted whether such a con-viction could take place 
in the face of the above third exception in the 9 
Geo. I'V., which excepts persons who shall have 
been divorced, not by any particular court or 


jurisdiction, but simply divorced from the bonds of 
the first man-iage. 

It Remains to be added, that under the 9 Geo. IV. 
not only the actual bigamist, but every person 
coimselling, aiding, or abetting the offender, is held 
equally guilty, and may be sentenced to the same 
punishment ; .and by section 31, accessories before 
and after the fact arc also severely punishable. 

The 9 Geo. IV. does not extend to Scotland, but 
the Law there on the 'subject of this particular offence 
is very much the same in principle, although the 
punishment there is not so severe as in England. 
There is .an old Scotch statute, passed in 1551, whioli 
decLares the punishment of B. to be the same as that 
of peijury; but the offence is .also indict.able at 
common law in Scotland, and in modem practice, it 
is usual so to deal with it, and to limit tbe punish- 
ment to imprisonment. See Maup.iage, Divorce, 

POLYGAJIY. 

BIGG. See Baulev. 

BIGHT (from the same root as the verb ‘to 
bow’) is a sailor’s n.ame for the bent or doubled 
part of a rope. Thus, one anchor may ‘ hook the B.’ 
of the c.able of another, and thereby cause entangle- 
ment. In Geography, B. has much the same sense 
as * bay.’ 

BIGHONIA’CEjE, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, containing trees, shrabs, and herbaceous 
plants, gonenally with compound lo.aves. The 
fiowers are generally shotvy, and are among the 
most Striking ornaments of tropic.al forests. The 
corolla is of one petal, goner.ally more or less tnmi- 
pet-shaped and irregidar ; the stamens are five in 
number, or four, with the rudiment of a fifth, and 
unequal. The ovary is free, seated on a disk, 
1 — ^2-ccUcd; the fruit sometimes c.apsidnr, some- 
times drup.accous ; ivith few or many seeds. There 
are about 600 knowm species ; which, however, aro 
often rcg.arded ns forming three distinct orders — 
Bitjnoniacca:, Crcscentiacccc, .and Pcdaliacea:. Of these 
the Bignoniacea: are by far the most munerous. 



Bignonia picta. 


and are almost .all tropic.al or* subtropio.al, although 
a few are foimd in the United States of Korth 
America. See 'riurairET-rLOWEE. They .are in 
many cases noble trees, and some of them afford 
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valuable timljer, among 'svhio'h arc Bignonia latcoxy- 
Ion, a tree of Jamaica, the green or yellow wood of 
which is sometimes brought into the market imder 
the name of Ebony; and the Ipe-tobacco and 
Ipe-nna of BrazU, species of the same genus, the 
former of which is used for ship-budding, and the 
latter is aocoimted the hardest timber in Brazil. 
Not a few of them are climbing shnibs, and the 
tough shoots of Bignonia Cherere are used for 
wicker-work in Guiana. Bignonia alliacea, a native 
of tlio West Indies, is remarkable for its strong 
alliaceous smell; the leaves of Bignonia Ohica afford 
the red colouring matter called Chica (q. v.). — ^The 
Orescentiaceo! chiefly abound in Mauritius and 
Madagascar. The Calabash Tree (q.v.) is the best 
known example. — The Pedaliacaz are tropical or 
subtropical ; many of them herbaceous plants. The 
most important is Sesamuji (q. v.). The fleshy 
sweet root of Craniolaria annua is preserved in 
sugar as a delicacy by the Creoles. 

BIHA'CH, or BICHA'CZ, one of the strongest 
fortress-towns of Croatia, European Turkey, is situ- 
ated on an island in the Una, in lat. 44° 4.3' N., and 
long. 16° 63' E., near the frontier of Dalmatia. It 
has been the scene of frequent contests during 
the Turldsh wars. Formerly, it was possessed of 
a Christian chiurch, but that has been completely 
destroyed by fanatic Jlussulmans. Pop. 3000. 

BIJAKAGHU'R, meaning, it is said, the City of 
Triumph, is a ruined city within the presidency of 
hladras, being in lat. 15° 19' N., and long. 76° 32' E. 
It stands about 40 miles to the north-west of j 
Bellary, in a plain encumbered with granite rocks, 
many of which have been rudely sculptured into a 
variety of forms. After harag been for two 
centuries the metropolis of a powerful Hindu 
kingdom, B, was sacked and ruined by the Moham- 
medans of the Deccan in 1504. Even now it 
presents traces of its grandeur, being 8 miles in 
circuit, and containing many edifices, both temples 
and palaces, of granite. 

BIJBAHA'R, the largest town of Cashmere, 
next to the capital Cashmere itself. It is situated 
on the banks of the Jailum, about 25 miles to the 
south-east of the metropolis, being in lat. 33° 47' N.,- 
and long. 75° 13' E. The only particular worthy of 
notice is a wooden bridge across the Jailum, winch, 
notwithstanding its simplicity and fragility, has 
endured for centuries, in consequence of the tranquil 
and equable weather of the valley. 

BIKH. See Aconite. 

BI'LANDBR, or BI'EANDRE, is a small two- 
masted merchant-vessel, distinguished from others 
chiefly by a peciUiar shape and arrangement of the 
main-sail. Of these vessels, which were probably 
French in origin, there are not many now remaining. 

BILBA'O, a seaport town of .Spain, capital of the 
province of Vizcaya (Biscay), is situated in a moun- 
tain gorge on the Nervion, about 0 miles from its 
mouth at Portugalete, in lat. 4.3° 14' N., long. 2° 
56' W. B, is well built; the principal streets are 
straight, and the houses svibstantial. Four bridges, 
one of iron, opened in 1868, and a stone bridge of 
the 14th c., cross the river, W’hich divides the old 
town from the new. There are several fine public 
w'alks, numerous fountains, but no public buildings 
of any note. The city is purely commercial. It 
has many extensive rope-walks and manufactures 
of hardware, leather, hats, tobacco, and earthen- 
ware. There are also docks for building merchant- 
vessels, and in the. vicinity are iron and hopper 
mines. Pop. 19,000. In 1864, a railway was 
opened to Tudela. Small vessels can navigate the 
river quite up to the town, but large vessels have to 
anchor at Portugalete. The number of ships enter- 


ing B. in 1862 was 1744 ; clearing outwards, 1005, 
The imports consist chiefly of cotton and woollen 
manufactures, colonial produce, fish, jute, spirits, 
hardwares, machinery, railway materials, &c. ; and 
the exports consist of wool, iron, fruits, oil, flour 
and .grains, wines, madder, minerals, liquorice, 
&c. There are more than 200 commercial houses 
in B. The women here do almost all of the 
heavy porterage. B. was founded in the year 
1300 by Diego Lopez do Haro, imder the name 
of Belvao, i. e., ‘ the fine fort,’ and being well situ- 
ated, and little disturbed by the civil wars of Spain, 
it soon attained gre.at prosperit 5 ’'. In the 16th c., it 
was the seat of the most authoritative commercial 
tribunal in Spain. It suffered -severely in the wars 
with France, first in 1795, and again in 1808, when 
1200 of its inhabitants were slaughtered in cold 
blood. During the first Carlist civil war, B. was 
exposed to two severe sieges. 

BI'LBERRY. See ■Whoktmbemit. 

BI'LBILIS,.an old Iberian city of Spain, about 
two miles east from the modern town of Oalatayud, 
in the province of Saragossa, chiefly celebrated as 
the birthplace of the poet Martial, but also famed 
for its highly tempered steel blades. Quintus 
MeteUus won a victory over Sertorius here; and 
B., under the Romans, was a municipal town with 
the surname of Augusta. Several of its coins, struck 
off during the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, and 
Caligula, are stiU in existence— some in the British 
Museum. 

BI'LBOBS are long bars or bolts of iron, with 
shackles sliding on them, and a look at one end. 
When an offender on shipboard is ‘put in irons,’ it 
implies that B. are fastened to him, more or less 
ponderous according to the degree of his offence, 
'The B. clasp the ankles in some such way as hand- 
cuffs clasp the wrist. 

BI'LCOCK. See Rail. 

BILDERDIJK, Willem, a Dutch poet and 
philologist, of much repute in his day, was born at 
Amsterdam, 7th September 1756. While studying 
law at Leyden, and afterwards, when practising at 
the Hague, he devoted himself assiduously to litera- 
time and poetry. On the invasion of Holland by 
the likench, he repaired to Bnmswick, and after- 
wards visited London, where he supported himself 
by lecturing and teaching. In the year 1806, he 
returned to Holland, where he was received as one 
who had done his country honour; and the newly 
elected king of Holland (Louis Bonaparte) appointed 
bim president of the Institute at Amsterdam, just 
then organised after the fashion of the one at Paris, 
and also made him his own instructor in the Dutch 
language. B. afterwards resided'at Leyden, and then 
at Haarlem, where he died ISth December 1831. 
His contributions to poetic literature were very 
numerous ; but though they contain many beauties, 
yet, with one or two exceptions, none of liis poems 
display any remarkable ori.ginality, or any great 
wealth of imagination. With his poeticd'l pursuits 
he combined the theoretical study of his native 
language; and his writings on this subject are 
valuable contributions to the exposition of the 
older monuments of Dutch literatm-e. 

BILE is a fluid secreted from the blood by the 
liver. One part of it is destined to serve in the 
process of digestion; the other to be eliminated 
from the system. It is coloured yellow in man; 
that of graminivorous animals seems coloured by 
the loaves they feed upon. The primary cells of 
the liver (the hepatic cells) separate the B. from 
the blood of the portal vein, and discharge it 
into small ducts, which unite to form larger ones, 
and eventually the right and left hepatic ducts. 
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The latter iinite to form the common hepatic duct, 
■n-hich is soon joined by that of the gall-bladder 
(the cystic duct). This junction forms the com- 
mon B. duct, avhich pierces the second part of the 
duddemun, and running oblicp'oly in its wall for a 
short distance, opens on its mucous surface. 

The secretion of B. is constantly going on, and if 
there is food in the intestine, the bile mingles mth 
it, .and dissolves the fatty portions, prep.ar.atory 
to their .absorption, the excrementitious portion 
of the B. passing out of the body with the other 
indigestible materials. When the bowel is empty, 
the 'll. ascends the cystic duct, and is stored for 
future itse in a small flask-hke bag (the gall-bladder) 
situated undet the liver. 

Should, from any cause, the elements of the B. 
be in excess in the blood, or should the liver suspend 
the function of secreting it, not only is digestion 
imperfectly performed, but the general he.alth suffers 
from the impure condition of the blood, and the 
p.atient is said to be bilious. On the other hand, 
the B. may be secreted, but its escape interfered 
with, and then its reabsorption will produce jaun- 
dice (q, V.). Its solid portions, .ag.ain, especially the 
cholesterine, may be in excess, solidifj', and produce 
biliary calculi or gall-stones (q. v.). 

In chemical composilion, B. is essentially a soap 
analogous to resin-soap, and as obtained from the 
ox, contains in 100 parts, 

Water, .... 90-4d 

Biliary .and f.atty bodies, including ) 
rosinoid acids, . . • ) 

hluous, . . _ . 

Watery extract, chlorides, phos- ) 
phates, and lactates, . ) 

Soka, . . . . 0-41 

The soap is formed from the imion of the rosinoid 
acids (Ghjcocholic and Taurocholic .dcLfs) with the 
coda. • Human B. has the specific gr.avity of about 
1020 (w.ater = 1000), is of a ropy consistence, 
with a yoUowish-grccn colour; does not readUy 
mix anth water, but sinlis therein, and only after 
repe.ated agitation becomes diffused throtigh the 
water, avliich then .assumes a frothy appcananco 
resembling soap-suds. B. has a bitter taste, and 
a very sickening musky odoiu-. It is interesting 
to observe that the B. of salt-w.ater fishes contains 
potash in place of soda; .although, from their being 
surrounded by much common salt (chloride of 
Bodiiun) in the sea-water, wc should natur.ally 
expect to find soda in abundance ; and the B. of 
land and fresh-water animals contains soda, while, 
considering diet and habitat, potash might more 
natiu-.ally be looked for in Largest quantity. B. per- 
forms important functions in the animal economy, 
avliich avUl be considered under Hothition ; see also 
LrvER. 

BILEDULGERI'D. See Beled-el-jeeid. 

BILGE, sometimes spelled Bulge, is the p.art of 
the bottom of a ship nearest to the keel, and always 
more nearly horizontal than vertical. A ship usually 
rests on the keel and one B. when aground. The 
name of bilge-water is given to any rain or sea water 
which trickles down to the B. or lowest part of a 
ship, and which, being difficult of access, becomes 
dirty and offensive. 

BI'LGEWAYS are timbers which assist in the 
launching of a.ship ; for which, see LA.UKCH. 

BI'LIABY CALCULI. See Calculus. 

BILI'MBI. Sec Carambola. 

BILI'N, a town of Bohemia, beautifully situated 
in the valley of the Bila, 17 miles west of Leitmeritz, 
and famous for its mineral springs, the waters of 
which it exports to' the extent of 600,000 jars 


annually. It has a manufactory of cotton yam, 
.and two castles, an old and a new one. In its 
vicinity, there is a rem.arkable isolated clinlcstone 
rock, called Borzenberg, or Biliner Stein ; and the 
Tripoli earth found at B. has been shewn by Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg to be the remains of infiisoria. 
Pop. about 3000. 

BILIOUS FEVER. See Levee. 

BILL, in N.atural History, the hard, homy mouth 
of birds (q. v.). It consists of two mandibles, an 
upper and a lower, into which the upper and lower 
jaws are respectively produced, all appearance of 
lips being lost. It is not fm-nished with proper 
teeth, aithougli rudiments of them have been 
observed in some of the parrot tribe in the fcetal 
state, and the margin.al laminai with which the bills 
of many water-fowl .arc furnished, partake of the 
s.ame character, being secreted by distinct pulps. 
The resemblance of these marginal la mi me to teeth 
is particularly marked in the Goosander (q. v.). 
The bills of birds differ much, according to their 
different habits, and particid.arly according to the 
kind of food on which they .are destined to live, and 
the manner in which they are to seek it. In birds 
of prey, the B. is strong ; the upper mandible arched 
or hooked, and very sharp ; the edges sharp, often 
notched, and the whole B., or tea/.,', adapted for 
seizing animals, and tearing and cutting to pieces 
their tlcsh. A powerful, short, hooked beak, sharp 
edged and notched, indicates the greatest courage 
.and .adaptation to prey on living animals. The beak 
of the vulture is longer and weaker than that of the 
e.agle or falcon. In birds avhieh feed on insects and 
vegetable substances, the hooked form of the B. is 
not foimd, or it is in a very inferior degree ; those 
birds which catch insects on the wing, such as the 
Goat-suokers, are remark.ab!o for the deep division 


Bill of Goat-sucker (Insect-c.ating bird). 



of the B., and their consequently wide gape, and 
an analogous provision to facilitate the taking of 
prey is to be observed in herons, Idngfishers, and 
other fishing-birds ; but the object is attamed m 
their case by the elongation of the B., whereas 
birds which catch insects on the wing have the B. 
very short. Birds which feed chiefly on seeds 
have the B. short and 


trong, for bruising them ; 
vhilst the B. of insecti- 
mrous birds is compare- 
■vely plender. h^u^ 


iquatic birds have 

,nd comp.ar.atively soft 
md aensitivo bills, with 
aminm on the inner mar- 
pn for straining the mud 
rom which much of their 

ood is to be extracted ; , • • 

)thcr birds, as snipes, avoeets, &c., seelmig their 
ood also in mud, have slender bills of remark- 
ible sensibility. The modifications of form are 


\'i, 

Bill of Bunting 
(Sccd-eating tird). 
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very muncrous, and the jiccnliarities of the bills 
of toucans, bornbUls, spoonbills, crossbills, parrots, 
humming-birds, &c., are very interesting, and inti- 
mately connected vith the habits of the different 
creatures. (See these articles.) At the base of the 
upper mandible, a portion of the B, is covered irith 
a membrane, called the ceiv. (Lat. erra, wax, from 
the waxy appearance which it presents in some fal- 
cons, &o.), which in manj' birds is naked, in others 
is fe.athered, and in many is covered with hairs or 
bristles. The nostrils arc situated in the upper 
mandible, usually in the cere, but in some birds 
they are comparatively far forward, and in some, 
as puffins, they are very small, and placed so 
nc.ar the edge of the mandible, as not to bo easily 
detected. They are more or less open, or covered 
with membrane, or protected by h.aii-s or fc.atber3. 
Besides their principal use for seizing and dividing 
or tritur.ating food, the bills of birds are employed 
in a variety of functions, as dressin" or preening 
the feathers, constructing nests, S:c. They are also 
the principal instriuncnts used by birds in their 
combats. 

The mouths of some fishes and reptiles assume a 
character somewhat analogous to that of the B. of 
birds. 

BILL, in its general accept.ation, means a formal 
■written p.apor or statement of any kind; originallj-, 
it was applied to auy sealed document, being derived 
from Lat. buUa, a scab It has a number of technical j 
applic-ations, for which sec the articles that immedi- 1 
ately follow. 

BILL OP ADVENTUIvE is a writing by a 
merchant, stating that goods shipped by him, and 
in his name, arc the jnoperty of another, whose 
advenlure or chance the transaction is — the sliipping 
merchant, on the other hand, undertaking to account 
to the adventurer for the produce. Genenally, in 
commoroial law, an adventure may bo said to be 
a speculation in goods shipped under the care of a 
supercargo, to bo disposed of by him to the best 
advantage, for the benefit of liis employers. 

BILL OF ATTAINDER, and BILL OP PAINS 
AND PENALTIES, arc bills in parliament, intro- 
duced for penally enacting the attaint and jninish- 
ment of persons who have criminally oft'ended 
against the st.ato and public peace. Such a legisl.a- 
tivo proceeding avas had recourse to generally in 
times of turbulence, when, cither from the peculiar 
nature of the ofienco, or in consequence of diffi- 
culties in the applic.ation of the ordinary haws, it 
became necessary to resort to paili.amout. During 
the reign of Henrj' VIII., persons of the highest 
rank avere frcquentlj’- brought to the scaflbld by 
Euch means ; among avhom m.ay bo mentioned the 
Earl of Surrej', the Earl of Essex, and others, avho 
suffered for denying the king's supremacy ; and 
during other reigns, both before and after "that of 
Henry VIII., these bills were more or less had 
recourse to. Tliero avere greater facilities for con- 
-idction by this penal legislation than by the onlinaiy 
judici.al procedure .at "laav ; bee.ause, while in the 
batter the strict rules of legal ca'idciice must haam 
been obsera’ed, the inquiry under a bOl of attainder, 
or of p.ain3 and penalties, aa-as entirely in the 
hands of parliament, aa-ho might dispense at their 
pleasure aanth such rides and forms of l.aav as 
appeared incona’cniout or amsuitable to the pnrpose 
in h.and. Accordingly, in most of the cases to 
aadiich aa'c have referred, the bills avere passed upon 
evidence aa'hich could never have been reccia'ed as 
Eufficieut, or even admissible in a court of l.aaa'; 
and there arc even instances avhere parties aa'cro 
attainted, and punished, aadthout there being auy 
evidence against them at all, and even without 


their being he,ard in their defence. Under the 
Stuarts, this extraordinary mode of proceeding in 
parliament was seldom had recourse to in England, 
and it has been still seldomer used since the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover. The Jacobite move- 
ment in .Scotland, after the union with that country, 
was productive of sever.al instances of p.arliament.ary 
attainder, wliich, however, resulted merely in the 
forfeiture of the estates of the attainted parties, and 
these attainders were likewise unattended -with the 
harsh, and in too many instances, capital conse- 
quences, which were formerly the inerttable residts 
of treason so discovered. In regard to bills of pains 
and penalties, perhaps the two most remarkable 
instances are those of Bishop Atterbury, in 1722 
(see Attemjut.v), and of Queen Caroline, uife of 
George IV., in 1820. 

Tile proceedings of parliament in passing bills of 
.attainder, and of pains and penalties, do not a'ary 
from those adopted in rcg.ard to other bills. But 
the parties who .are subjected to these proceedings 
arc admitted to defend themselves liy coimcil 
and avitnesses before both Houses. Li the best of 
times, this summaiy power of parliament to pimish 
criminals by statute, should be regarded 'with 
jealousy ; but whenever .a fitting occ.asion arises for 
its exorcise, it is undoubtedly the bigbest form of 
parliamentary judic.ature. In impeachments, the 
Commons are but accusers and advocates; while 
the Lords alone are judges of the crime. On the 
other hand, in p.assing bills of att.ainder, the Com- 
mons commit themselves by no accusation, nor are 
their powers directed against the offender; but they 
are judges of equal jurisdiction, and aidth the s.ame 
responsibilities ns the Lords ; and the accused can 
only bo condemned by the unanimous judgment of 
the Crown, the Lords, and the Commons. — May’s 
Proceedings of Parliament, Sd edition, p. 509. In 
p.assing bills of attainder, the bishops, contr.ary to the 
practice in capital imponchmonts, take p.art in the 
proceedings, and vote. 

In such parli.-uncnt.iry .ittainders, the bill sets 
out. by way of preamble, the facts and evidence on 
which it is founded, and concludes, bj’ w.iy of 
enactment, tb.it the accused ‘is hereby convicted 
and attainted of high treason, aiid shall suffer the 
p.iins of death, .ind incur all forfeitures as a person 
attainted of high treason.’ In the case of p.iins and 
penalties, again, the preamble generally assumes the 
facts as proved, .and proceeds to enact the pains and 
penalties ; that is, the deprivations, indignities, .ind 
other punislunent awarded. See AT^AI^^)E^., Huns 
AND Penalties, Bill in P.arliament. 

BILL, or BILL OP COMPLAINT, IN 
CHANCERY, is the form.il st.itcment in imting 
or pleading, by which a plauitiff in tlie Court of 
Ch.incery seeks its equitable rech-ess or rebef. It is 
in the style of a petition addressed to the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or Lords Commissioners 
for the Custody of the Great Seal, unless the seals 
are at the time in the Queen’s hands, or the ch.in- 
cellor himself be the suitor, in which case, tiie bill 
is addressed to the Queen herself ; for, according to 
the theory of the Court of Chancery, it is the 
conscience of the sovereign that is there addressed. 
Tlie crown itself, however, m.iy be the suitor, either 
on behidf of its own prerogatives, or of those rights 
which are under its particular protection, such as 
the objects of a public charity, ,iiid then tlie matter 
of complaint is submitted to the court, not by way 
of bill or petition, but of information, which the 
proceeding is accordingly technically c,alled. 

In stating the plaintiff’s case, the bill was for- 
merly e.xceedingly prolix .and tedious, but it has 
been very much simiilified, and now contains merely 
a full .and distinct account of the case, the material 
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facts aud circumstances relied on ; and it sliordd 
pra 3 ’^ spccifioally for the particular relief avhich the 
plaintifl' conceives himself entitled to, and also for 
general relief, or, as the bill itself usually states, 

‘ for silch further and other relief as the court may 
think proper;’ the object and advantage of Tvhich 
general prayer is, to decree ctjuity and justice 
ivithout regard to the particular equity sought 
for. It is indispensable that the bill be signed 
by counsel, in order to guard against irrelevant 
and improper matter. It is indeed usually not only 
•signed but dravn bj' counsel, from instructions laid 
before him by the plaintiff’s solicitor. 

Where the object is the administration of the 
cst.ate of a deceased person, the procedure is by 
summon?, and is of .a simple and vei^' summary 
nature. In cases of tliis description, ndthont either 
formal pleading or any direct application to the 
court itself, a siunmons may at once bo obtained, 
and the estate thereupon put in a course of adminis- 
tration. There are also cases avhere the chancellor’s 
aid is sought for in the form of a polHion. 

Generally speaking, the modern English bill in 
Chancery very much resembles the Scotch simimons 
and condescendence. See on the subject of this 
article. Chancery ; Chancellor, Lord ; Plead- 
ing ; Summons ; Condescendence. 

BILL OF COSTS is an account stating articu- 
Latelj' and in detail the charges and disbursements 
of an attorney or solicitor in the conduct of his 
client’s business ; and which coats may bo recovered 
under the regulations of the Attoniej's’ and Solici- 
tors’ Act, 6 and 7 Viet. c. 73. See Costs. I 

BILL IN CRIMINAL CASES is the formal 
name of an indictment for a crime or misdemeanour, 
when profen-ed before a grand jmy. If that body 
finds ‘ a true bill,’ the pnsoner or party accused is 
thereupon tried before a petty jury, -jchose ver^ct 
determines liis guOt or his innocence ; but if the 
grand jury ‘ignore the bill,’ the accused is at once 
set at libetty. In the latter event, however, other 
bills may be sent up against him, with or without 
the same residt. Sec Arraignment, Grand Jury, 
Indiotjient, Prosecution, Trial. 

BILL OF EXCEPTIONS is a statement 
of objections, by way of appeal, against the 
ruling or charge of a judge in a civil cause. 
See Trial. 

BILL OP EXCHANGE, a document purport- 
ing to be an instrument of pecuniary obligation for 
vidue received, and wliich is employed for the pur- 
pose of settling a debt in a manner convenient to 
the parties concerned. The original and simple idea 
of a bill is this : Two parties residing at a distance 
from each other can settle their transactions without 
the trouble or risk of sending money direct from the 
debtor to the creditor. Thus, A and B are two 
parties in business in London; and C and D are 
merchants in Cadiz. A ow^es O iGlOOO; and D owes 
B a like sum. Instead of A sending cash to C, and 
D to B, A pays B and receives B’s Dill on D, which 
he sends to C, who receives the amount from D ; so 
th.at the transaction throughout is settled, avithout 
a farthing in money being sent from Cadiz to 
London, or from London to Cadiz. Another simple 
idea of a bill is this : One person owes another £100 
for goods, for which he is to have credit for three 
months. The creditor, however, not being able con- 
veniently to bo.wdthout the money for that length of 
time, gets from the debtor an obligation or bill bear- 
ing that the £100 is to be paid in three months. 
This bill, being a negotiable instrument, -will be dis- 
counted by a banker, or other capitalist, who now 
stands in the position of the creditor, and receives 
payment when the bill is due. Tims, a bill of 


exchange performs two lands of ofiioes in commerce 
— it saves the transmission of coined money, and it 
enables creditors not only to fix do-ivn debtors to a 
day of payment, but to get the use of a smn equiva- 
lent to the debt (less a small discount) before it is 
properly due. 

The origin of this important mercantile instru- 
ment is attributed by Montesquieu and others to the 
Jews and Lombards, when banished from France 
and England in the 13th c., for their usury and 
other alleged X’iees, in order the more easdj' to 
recover the effects they had loft beliind in these 
countries; but Blackstone shews its earlier use 
in the Mogul Empire in China; aud Depauw, in 
his Philosophical Researches respecting the Greehs, 
has attempted to prove that bills of exchange 
were in use among that people, and particularly 
among the Athenians. However this may be, it is 
certain that hitherto no trace of them has been 
discovered either in the Roman code, or in any 
other system of ancient jurisprudence. The first 
notice of them in modern times occurs ahont the 
middle of the 12th c., and by the end of the 14th 
they had got into general use in aU the commercial 
states of Europe. In England, from about the 
middle of the 14th c. do^vn to the time of James I., 
and for many years after, bills of exchange were 
restricted to the purposes of foreign commerce. 
What are called inland bills — that is, bills drawn 
by and upon persons resident in this country — were 
not employed much earlier than the reign of Charles 
II., and even then they were regarded 3vith distrust 
and jealousy by the English judges. Another 
restriction upon bills of exchange was, that the 
privilege of their use was confined to parties that 
were merchants ; and there is an old case tried 
by the Court of King’s Bench, in the days of Wil- 
liam and Mary, where it was decided that an action 
on a foreign bill of exchange could not bo main- 
tained, because the defendant was a gentleman, and 
not a merchant ! But all restraints on such instru- 
ments gradually yielded to the wants and con- 
veniences of society, and now .any one capable of 
making a contract can be a party to a biU transac- 
tion, without regard to position, caUing, or occupa- 
tion. In Scotland, inland bills were put on the same 
footing with foreign bUls, by an act of the Scottish 
liarliament passed in 1G9G. 

A bUl of exchange, as distinguished from a pro- 
missory-note (q. V.), is defined in law-books to be a 
written and open letter of request, addressed by a 
person who is called the drawer, to another person 
called the drawee, desiring him to pay a certain 
sum of money, either to the drawer himself, or to 
a third party c.aUed the ii.ayee, avithin a cert,ain 
time after its date, or after it is presented for pay- 
ment, or on demand. If the drawee signs the bill 
in token of his agreeing to this request, he is 
called the (acceptor. For the constitution of the biU 
itself, no partioidar form of words is necess.ary, 
provided its characteristic qualities clearly appear 
on the face of it, as an essentially pecuniary instru- 
ment ; a biU of exchange is only good for a certain 
sum in money : such an instrument for the delivery 
of goods or property other than money, woidd be 
invalid. But although' no particular words are 
required m a biU or note, it is always advisable to 
adhere, as much as possible, to their customary 
form. To this gener.al ride, however, there are 
exceptions : thus, by the 48 Geo. III. c. 88, nego- 
tiable biUs or notes for less than 20s. are void ; and 
by the 17 Geo. III. c. 30, s. 1— made perpetual by 
the 27 Geo. HI. c. IG, and 7 Geo. TV. c. 0 — such 
biUs aud notes under 20s. are iUegal, and above 
this amount and less than £o, are also void, unless 
they specify the name and place of abode of the 
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person to whom, or to -wlioso order they are ni.idc 
payable, and are attested by one subscribed aritness 
at tbe least, and bear date at or before tbe time 
avben they are issued, and are made payable rvitbin 
twenty-one days after tbe date, and are in tbe form 
prescribed by the act. There arc also certain forms 
prescribed with respect to cheques, and with respect 
to bUls and notes issued and reissuable by banlccrs 
at certain distances. 

In rerard to foreim bills, the risk of miscarriage 
to whicli they aro liable in their transmission to 
distant countries has given rise to the custom of 
drawing them in sets ; that is, rvriting out two or 
tlireo of tho same form and tenor, and transmittmg 
them to the payee by difTcront channels, so that if 
one or two of the individuals of any set arc lost, tho 
other might reach its destination. Tho first of the 
set that IS presented and accepted is alone entitled 
to payment, and payment of it discharges tho 
acceptor ; but foreign bills, of couiso, may also be 
drawn singly. 

Besides the other requisites mentioned, bills of 
exchange must bo duly stamped. Tlic regulations 
on this subject are contained in the 17 and IS Viet, 
c. S3, and are^ to bo found in almanacs and other 
publications in common use. By sections 3 and 5 of 
the Act, it is provided that the duties on bills drami 
out of tho United Kingdom shall bo denoted by 
adhesive stomps, to be alfixcd by the holder of the 
bill before negotiating it, under a penalty of £50. 

The following are tho usual forms of tbe bills of 
exchange. 

FORM OF a FOREIOX BlhL. 

£1000. J.rji.ric.r, l.s? Januay’i 187-1. 

Fifty days after sight of tliis First of Kvehange 
(second and third unpaid) pay to the order of A. B. 
One Thousand I’ounds sterling, value toceived. 

C.D. 

To E. F., London. 

FORM OF AN INLAND RILI,. 

£100. London, Ist Jaiiuari/ 1S7-1. 

(.Sump.) Two months after date [or ‘ at sight,’ or * on 

demand,’ or ‘ .at days after siglit ’], pay to Mr , 

or order, Ono Hundred-Found^, for v.alne received. 

G.D. 

To Mn , Merch.ant, ) 

Bri.stol, p.ay.ablo at . j 

FORM OF A DILL AEOVE ONE AND UNDER 
FIVE POUNDS. 

As prescribed by Stat 17 Geo, lit c. 30. [Insert tbe 
place, d.ay, month, and year, when and where made.] 

Twonty-ono days after date, p.ay to A. B. of , or 

bis order, tho sum of , value received. 

E.I). 

To E. F. of 1 

JFiVnc.Tj, G. H. ) 

From the first form it will be seen that there aro 
usually three parties to a Bill of Exchange, these three 
being: 1st, Tho drawer (C. D.) ; 2d, Tbe payee, or 
party in whoso favour the bill is drawn, and who is 
entitled to receive the contents (A. B.); and 3d, The 
acceptor or drawee (E. F.). Tho transaction, how'ever, 
may be simply between the drawer and aceeptor, 
without tho interposition of a third p.-uty; and 
there are other modific.ations and changes of form, 
according to tho ciroumst.mces of the case, and the 
mode in which it is desired to have tbe bill nego- 
tiated. Tile bill being thus in proper form, and 
duly authenticated, is then presented for accept- 
ance, which may bo defined to bo tho .act by which 
the dr.awee evinces his consent to comply avitli, and 
be bound by, the request contained in tbe Bill of 
Exchange directed to him; or, in other words, it 
is an engagement to pay in money the bill when 


due. While tho bill is in the possession of A, B. 
he is the holder, but if he p.ass it to G. H., A. B. 
is tho indorsor .and G. H. the indorsee or ultimate 
holder. Acceptance in tho case both of inland and 
foreign BUls of Exchange must now bo in writing on 
the bill, and signed by the acceptor, or some person 
duly authorisccl by him. In England, the mode of 
acceptance is by tho acceptor simply signing his name 
across tbe bill, or with the word ‘ accepted ’ before 
his name; but in Scotland acceptance is usu.ally m.ado 
by the acceptor signing liis name immediately under 
tho drawer. There are certain precautions to be 
observed before accepting. The dr.awee shoidd, upon 
presentment for acceptance, and before ho accepts, 
assure liimself that the signature of the drawer is 
genuine, .and that there has not been a fr.audident 
substitution of a larger sum than that originaUy 
inserted in the bUl by the drawer. And if tho drawee 
accept a forged bill, or a bUl for a Larger .amount 
than that originally named by the drawer, he will 
■noveithclcss bo liable to pay a bona-Jtde holder; nor 
will he have any right to recover against the dr.awer 
for the larger amount. There is also acceptanco 
siipraprotest, which takes place where, after a foreign 
bill has been protested for non-acceptance, but not 
before, tho drawee or any other person may accept 
it supra protest, which acceptance is so called from 
the manner in which it is made. And avhero the 
drawee of a foreign bUl cannot be found, or is not 
capable of making a contract, or refuses to accept, 
this description of acceptance is frequently made 
in order to s.ave tho credit of all or some of the 
parties to tho bill, and prevent legal proceedings. 
In this country it is c.alJed .an acoepbanoo for the 
honour of the person or persons for whose use it is 
made, and in Franco an acceptance par intervention. 
It had been a question in England wh.at amounted 
to a qn.alificd .acceptance, but that was sot at rest 
by tlic 1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 78 for England, and 
9 Geo. IV. c. 2-1 for Ireland, which required an 
acceptance, in order to bo a qualified acceptance, 
to c.\'prcs3 that the bUl is ‘p.ayable at a b.anker’s 
house or other place only, and not otherwise or 
elsewhere.’ And now, ns against tho acceptor, the 
.absence of these words from tlie acceptance le.aves 
it at Large, an unqualified acceptance, not requiring 
presentment .at a particidar place, notwithstanding 
that, in the body of the instrmnent, a particid.ar 
jilaco of pajonent is e.xpressly specified by tho 
drawer. There m.ay lUtewiso bo conditional accept- 
ance — that is, acceptance in such a form as ariU 
subject tho acceptor to p.ayment of tho bUl on a 
contingency only, of which there aro numerous- 
examples in the law reports; for instance, to p.ay 
‘as remitted for,’ or on account of tho ship Thclis, 
when in cash, for tho said ‘vessel’s cargo,’ or on 
condition of getting a certain house by a given term, 
or when certain goods arc sold, or when certain 
funds como to hand. 

Tho bUl as a negotiable instrument being thus 
complete in all its parts, m.ay either be held by tho 
dr.awer or other p.ayce tiU due, when it may bo pre- 
sented for payment to the acceptor, or it m.ay at once 
be transferred by indorsement (q. v.), the indorsee 
t.aking it for its v.alue at maturit 3 ’, and in the moan- 
time c.ashiug or discounting it to the holder. There 
may bo a succession of indorsees, the Last of whom 
is entitled to payment; and to him aU tho other in- 
dorsees, as weU as the dr.awee and drawer, aro boimd. 

MUien the bill comes to maturity — that is, when 
the period .arrives for its presentment — it must either 
be at once p.aid, or the parties must arrange for its 
renewal (q. v.). If tho latter com-se is not agreed 
on, .and tho neccssai-y frmds are not forthcoming, 
tho holder c.au only then proceed to recover at l.aw; 
aud this is now done in a very speedy form under 
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n recent act, tho 18 and 19 Viet. c. 07. This act, 
however, doo not extend to Ireland, where the old 
form of action still prevails. But in. Scotland 
p.ayment of bills may be enforced even more sum- 
marily without' any action, under the severe pro- 
visions of two old Scotch acts passed in 1681 
and 1090. See iNDonsatcNT, Pnoaussony-NOTC, 
IlxxF.WAi/. Bills aro sometimes drawn ‘at sight,’ 

‘ on demand,’ or at ‘ one da3'’s date ; ’ and in these 
cases it is doubtful whether the three days of grace 
allowed for payment beyond the literal time speci- 
fied in the document are applicable. Unless in 
speci.al cases, bills, by the Statute of Limitations 
(q. V.) in England, and by Prescription (q.v.) in 
Scotland, do not cease to be valid documents for sis 
ye.ars. 

In. the United States there has sprung up a 
method of dealing with bills of exchange which is 
not much hnown in England. This consists in 
selling bills without -a concurrent obligation by 
indorsement to make them good. Instead of dis- 
counting his ^bills in the usual form through a 
banlcer, a merchant in New York will sell his bills 
to a broker or dealer in this land of instrtunent, 
the price paid being according to the state of the 
money-market and the creditworthiness of the j 
acceptor. In such cases, the purchaser stands in 
the place of the drawer, undertakes all rislrs, and 
as custodier of the bid, has the power of legally 
exactin" payment. Tins method of transacting 
with bills is called discounting without recourse. 

Accosimodatio:!! Bill. A biU in its legiti- 
mate sense is a document constituting a debt, and 
ns such is beneficial to all parties connected with 
its negotiation. A owes B ilOO. A cannot con- 
veniently pay the amount, while B is in need of it; 
B draws on A, and C (a banker) discounts, i.e., 
for a consideration pays the amount ty B. ]B thus 
gets his money at once, A obtains time, wliile C 
makes a profit for advancing. These facilities have 
h.ad the effect of inducing bills to be resorted to 
for raising money where no value is gi-ren, and 
in which one party gives the use of his name 
for the accommodation of another. In the above 
case, for example, let us suppose that A docs not 
owe B, but yet accepts B’s draft. If 0 discounts 
the bill, it is immaterial whether he knows that 
A has got value or not — as an onerous holder, 
he can compel payment from A if B cannot pay 
the bill. But if merely in B’s hands, the amount is 
not recoverable from A if the latter c.an prove that 
no value was received by him. Accommodation bills 
give rise to much fraud and rash speculation, and 
many attempts have been made to suppress the 
sj’stem ; but it is difficult to do so without unduly 
interfering with the negotiation of hona-jide bills. 

BILL, Exchequer. See Exchequer Biles. 

_ BILL OE HEALTH, a certificate or instrument, 
signed by consuls or other proper authorities, 
delivered to the masters of ships at the time of their 
clearing out from aU ports or plages suspected of 
[ being particularly subject to infectious disorders, 
certifying the state of health at the time that .such 
ship sailed. A clean bill imports that at the time 
the ship sailed no infectious disorder was known to 
exist. A suspected biU, commonly called a touched 
patent or bill, imports that there were rumours of 
an infectious disorder, but it had not actually 
appeared. A. fold hill, or the absence of a clean biU, 
imports that the place was infected when the vessel 
sailed. See M'Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 

BILL OE INDEMNITY, an act of parliament, 
passed every session, for the relief of those who have 
unwittingly or unavoidably neglected to take the 
necessary - oaths, &o., required for the purpose of 


qualifying them to hold their respective offices. 
See Act op Indemnitv, and Abjuramon. 

BILL OE LADING is a receipt from the cap- 
tain of the vessel to the shipper (usually tei-med 
the consignor), undertalung to deliver the goods 
— on pajnnent of freight — to some person whose 
name is therein expressed, or endorsed thereon by 

the consignor; and the dehveiy of this instrument 

independently of the actual delivery of the goods — 
iviU suffice to pass and transfer to the party so named 
(usually termed the consignee), or to any other person 
whose name he may think fit to indorse thereon, tlie 
property in such goods ; and by a recent statute, 
18 and 19 Viet. c. Ill, it is now expressly provided 
that every consignee and every indorsee of a B. 
of L. shall also have transferred to him all rights 
of suit, and he subject to the same liabilities in 
respect of the goods as if the contract in the 
B. of L. had been made with himself. It is also 
provided that every B. of L. shall be conclusive 
evidence of the shipment made. The act, how- 
ever, declares that nothing contamed in it shall 
prejudice or affect any right in transitu, or any 
right to claim freight against the original shipper or 
owner, or any liability of the consignee or indorsee, 
by reason or in consequence of his being such con- 
signee or indorsee, or of his receipt of the goods, by 
reason or in consequence of such consignment or 
indorsement. See Stoppage in Transiih. 

BILLS OE MOETALITY are aocoimts of the 
births and deaths within a certain district; and 
they were an expedient, with the view of communi- 
cating to the inhabitants of London, to the couvt, 
and to the constituted authorities of the city, 
accurate informatiou respecting the increase or 
decrease in the number of deaths. These bills were 
commeneed in 1592, during a time when the plague 
was busy with its ravages ; but they were hot 
continued uninterruptedly imtil the occurrence of 
another plague in 1603, from which period, up to 
the present time, they have been continued from 
week to week, excepting during the great fire, 
when the deaths of two or three weeks were given 
in one bill. In 1005, the parishes comprised within 
the B. of M. included the 97 parishes vvithin the 
walls, 10 parishes without the walls, and C con- 
tiguous out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey. In 
1002, the city of Westminster was included in the 
bills; in 1030, the parishes of Islington, Lambeth, 
Stepney, Newington, Haclmey, and Kediiff. Other 
adcUtions were made from time to time. At present, 
the weeldy B. of M. include the 97 parishes within 
the waUSj 17 parishes without the walls, 24 out- 
parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, including the 
district churches, and 10 parishes in the city and 
liberties of Westminster. The parishes of Mary- 
lebone and St Pancras, with some others, which, 
at the beginning of last century, had only 9150 
inhabitants, but now contain a rapidly increasing 
population, were never included in the bills. 

But these bills are now, from want of proper 
machinery, of little or no value, and the only true 
bill is now that prepared at the Registrar-general’s 
office, imder the new Registration Act. The first 
of- these weekly bills was commenced January 11, 
1840, and the series has been continued from that 
time -without interruption. See AVharton’s Law 
Dictionary, 2d edition, 1860, and ICnight’s London. 

BILL IN PAHLIAMENT. See Act of Par- 
liament and Parliament. 

BILL OE BIGHTS. See Rights, Bill of. 

BILL OE SALE is a writing under seal, eviden- 
cing a grant or assignment of chattels personal. The 
occasions to which these instruments are commonly 
made applicable are sales of fixtures and furnitmo 
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in a house, of the stock of a shop, of the good-^viU of j 
a business, of an office, or the like. But their most 
important use is in the transfer of property in ships, 
which being hold in shares, cannot, in general, be 
delivered over on each change of p,art-o«'nership. 
Such B. of S. may be either absolute or conditional ; 
in the former case, operating as a conveyance, .and in 
the latter, as a secimty. By the 17 and IS Viet. c. SG, 
passed to prevent fr,auds upon creditors by secret bills 
of S., it is provided that every B. of S. must be filed 
in the Coiu-t of Queen’s Bench within 21 days after 
its execution, together adth an .affidaaat of the time 
of such B. of S. being given, and a description of the 
residence and occup.ation of the deponent, and of 
every attesting witness of such B. of S., otherwise it 
avUl be void, as against assignees in bankruptcy and 
insolvency, and creditors. The residence and occu- 
pation of each attesting ndtness should appear in 
the B. of S., and also in the affidavit. 

Notwithstanding these prec.autions, the practice of 
disposing of various kinds of movable property, more 
particularly household furnitme .and stocks of goods 
in trade by B. of S., leads to great and injurious 
deceptions; for as the seller, by an arrangement 
with the buyer, sometimes retains possession, and is 
in the eye of the world as much the proprietor as 
over, he is enabled to carry on his affairs and get 
credit as usmal. See Reputed OwxERSinp. 

BILL OF SIGHT. The law on this subject is 
regulated by the Customs Regid.ation Act, .3 and 
4 will. IV. c. 52, s. 24 and 25, and is to the effect 
that when a merchant is ignor.ant of the real quan- 
tities or qualities of auy goods assigned to him, so 
that he is unable to make a perfect entry of them, 
he must acquaint the collector or comptroller of the 
circumstance ; .and the collector is authorised, upon 
the importer or his agent making oath that he can- 
not, for want of full information, make a perfect 
entry, to receive an entry by B. of S. for the pack- 
ages, by the best description wliich can be given, 
and to grant warrant that the same may be landed 
and examined by the importer, in presence of the 
officers; and within three days after any goods 
shall have been so landed, the importer shall make 
a perfect entry, and shaU either pay down the 
duties, or shall didy warehouse the same. In default 
of perfect entry within three divys, such goods are 
to be taken to the Queen’s warehouse ; .and if the 
importer shall not within one month make perfect 
entry, and p.ay the duties thereon, or on such parts 
as can be entered for home-use, together u-ith 
ch.arges of moving and warehouse rents, such goods 
shaU be sold for payment of the duties. 

BILL OF STORE, a Rcence under the Customs j 
Regulation Act, the .S and 4 Will. HL c. 52, granted j 
by the Custom-house to merchants to c,ariy such I 
stores and provisions as are necessary for a voyage, 
custom-free. 

BILL OF VICTUALLING, or VICTUALLING 
BILL, is a document relating to the stores put on 
board a ship when leaving a British port ; it is a safe- 
guard in reference to customs duties, and is regulated 
by a clause in an act passed in 1853. The master of 
a ship, on leaving a British port, for a voyage which 
(out and homo) wiU not occupy less than 40 days, 
receives from the customs authorities an order or 
permission for the shipment of such stores and 
victuals as m.ay be required — ^the d.ata being the 
number of crew and passengers, and the probable 
duration of the voyage. When these .are shipped, 
the master prepares a correct account of them, and 
of any other stores at that time in the vessel; and 
this account, when approved and countersigned by 
the customs officers, constitutes the victualling biU. 
No stores are allowed to be taken on board the ship, 
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nor any articles taken on bo.ard to bo deemed as 
stores, unless they be specified in this dociunent. 

BILL-BROKERS are persons who, being sldllcd 
in the money-market, the state of merc.antilo .and 
personal credit, and the r-ates of exchange, engage, 
cither for their ovvm profitable adventure, or that of 
their employers, in the purchase and sale of foreign 
and inland biUs of exchange, and promissory-notes. 
They are to be distinguished from discount-brokers, 
or bill-discounters, whoso business consists in dis- 
counting bills of exchange and notes which have 
some time to run before they come due, by me.ans 
of the funds, or on the f.aith of the credit of capitalists 
or other persons having the command of moneja 
See Bkokee, Bill of Exchange, Pkosiksory- 
Note. 

BILL-CHAMBER is a paitictdar dep.artment of 
the Coiurt of Session in Scotland (coeval with the 
establislunent of that court itself in 1532), the 
business of which corresponds, in many respects, to 
the practice of the Judges’ Chambers in England. 
It is called the B., because, formerly in Scotland, 
judicial proceedings were for the most p.art com- 
menced by a vnit called a bill, which was the 
skeleton or draft of the leg.vl process which it was 
sought to havm issued, and which bill was obtained 
in this particul.ar dep.irtment of tho court. For 
such purpose, ns well as for other matters which do 
not admit of delay, the B. accordingly sat, as it 
continues to sit, aU the year round, and as in 
England, it is presided over by a single judge. 
This judge, to whom for the time are delegated tlie 
whole powers of tho court, is called the Lord 
Ordin.ary on the biUs, and during tho sittings of 
the Court of Session, the duty is taken by the 
junior or last appointed judge of the court; but in 
vacation-time, the business of the B. is perfonned 
in rotation by tho six judges of the court hffio .are 
not justiciary or criminal judges. In case of the 
indisposition or .absence of any of these six judges, 
any judge of the Court of Session may act for him. 
A recent act, the 20 and 21 Viet. o. 18, now regulates 
many of the details of tho procedure. 

Tho business of the B. consists of aU matters of a 
smnmary nature ; and genenally all cases requiring 
the immedi.ate interposition of judicial authority are 
proceeded with, in the first instance, in the Bill- 
chamber. Applications for interdict or injunction, 
and for warrants necessary for the execution of 
process, are there at once made. The preliminary 
procedure by way of appeal from inferior courts, 
and in order to stay execution on the judgments of 
these tribim.als, also takes place, in the first instance, 
in the Bill-chamber. M.atters of bankruptcy or 
sequestration are also adjudicated on in this depart- 
ment. But the decision of the judge or lord ordmary 
offici.ating in the B., may, vvdth some exceptions, be 
brought under review of tho court ; and the judg- 
ment of the court itself thus sitting on B. cases, 
may be brought before tho House of Lords by 
aiipeal, as in ordinary cases. See Counx of Session, 
Judge’s CHASifiEiiS. 

BILLARDIE'RA, or A'PPLEBERRY, a genus 
of twining Australian shrubs of tho natur.al order 
Pillosporaccoi (q. v.). They have simple alternate 
evergreen le.av^es, and axillary pendulous flowers. 
The flowers have a calyx of five sepals, and a beU- 
shaped corolla of five petals. The fruit is a soft, 
spongy pericarp, with inflated ceRs, and many seeds 
which he loose in the ceUs, terminated by tho style, 
and generally bluish when ripe. It is eatable, 
although not destitute of a resinous character, which 
prov.ails in the order. B. longtflora and B. ovalis, 
the former with nearly globose, tlie hatter with oval 
fruit, are frequent ornaments of British greenliouses. 
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Tlie fniit of B. mulabilhis larger, cylindrical, and of 
a i)le.asaut subacid taste. 

BILLAUD-VARENITE, Jea.n Nicolas, a leader 
in the Eeign of Terror in tlie French Kevolution ; took 
an active part in the September massacres ; entered 
the Convention, where he distinguished himself for 
liis violence against the, long and the rojml family, 
and his general unfeeling cruelty. He "viras the 
author of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and it -was on 
his proposal that the Duke of Orleans, the queen, 
and a host of others became its victims. He joined 
in the end in bringing .about the faU of Robespierre, 
but could not ward off his own aoous.ation as one 
of the Terrorists, and w.a3 transported to C.ayenne, 
wliere he lived .about 20 ye.ars, rejecting the pardon 
offered by the First Consul. In 181C, he came to 
New York, but w.as coldly received, and then sought 
an asjdum in Hayti, avhere he died, 1819. 

BILLET, in Architecture, an onuiment belonging 
to the Norman style. It was formed by cutting 
a moulding — generally a round mouldmg — into 
notches, so that the parts left resembled bUlets of 
wood. When used in several rows, the biUets and 
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empty spaces are placed intorohange.ably, as in the 
accompanying illustration. 

BILLET, in Heraldry. Billets arc' small oblong 
figures, sometimes taken to represent bricks, but 
more commonly billets doux. The latter interpreta- 
tion, which is that of Guillim, is generally adopted 
by English heralds, and is supported by the authority 
of Colombiere. Tire former, again, ivliioh has the 
Tresor HCraldiquc and Sir George Mackenzie on its 
aide, is further siron,gthened by the fact that in 
Gorman they are called Schindeln, shingles. 

BI'LLETING is a mode of prorisiouing and 
lodging soldiers when not in camp or barrack. It is 
one of the many vexed questions connected with the 
organisation and administration of the British army. 
\\^en in camp or barraolq the soldier is supplied 
with hot food daily by the commissariat officers; 
or rather, with imdressed food, and the moans lor 
cooking it. But when it is necessary to keep soldiers 
for one or more days in a town imiirorided with 
b.arracks, a difficulty occurs avhich has never yet 
been properly surmoimted ; a burden is sure to rest 
on some one who is unwilling to be.ar it. In the 
early times of our history, monarchs were often 
wont to quarter their troops on the monasteries. 
In later times, the soldiers often compelled the 
inhabitants of towns to receive and support them ; 
and the authorities were either unable or unwilling 
to prevent this. The Mutiny Act, passed for the 
first time in 1GS9, put a stop to .this pernicious 
ractice, by declaring that no housekeepers should 
e compeliod to accommodate soldiers except on 
some recognised and fairly administered system. 
The chief civil magistrate of a town, on requisition 
from the military authorities, quartered the soldiers 
on the inliabitants as fairly as he could. This con- 
tinued in England until 1745, when all kinds of 
persons were exempted from this burden except 
certain traders ; and the new. system has been 
maintained with minor alterations ever since. The 
alteration was not made in Scotland until 1857. 

At present, the persons liable to have soldiers 
bUleted on them, are the keepers of public-houses, 
hotels, inns, ale-houses, beer-shops, wine-shops, 
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spirit-vaults, livery-stables, and such-like licensed 
houses. There are certain exceptional cases pro- 
vided for ; and in and near London there are special 
regulations concerning the B. of the Guards; but 
the general rule is as here stated. The persons 
liable are bound to accommodate soldiers, under a 
system that may be described in a few words. 
IVhen troops are on the march from one barrack or 
station to another, and cannot cov'or the distance in 
one day’s railway or foot travelling; or when they 
are to remain for a few days in a town improvidod 
with barrack accommodation, or where the bar- 
racks are already occupied — the commanding officer 
sends previously to the chief civil magistrate, and 
demands billets for a certain number of men for a 
certain time. The magistote has a list of all the 
houses subjected to the B. system, and he quarters 
the men on those houses as fairly as he can. Rules 
are laid down to prevent the magistrate from B. 
too many soldiers on one hoiTse : any excess in this 
way is remediable at the hands of a justice of the 
peace. The billets are pieces of paper prepared 
under these rules. On the evening before the arrival 
of the troops, two or three non-commissioned officers 
enter the town, and present an order for the delivery 
of the billets to them, in order that no delay may 
arise when the main body enter. After the arrival, 
the soldiers go to the houses on which they are 
billeted ; aU tliose belonging to one company being 
quartered as near together as m.ay be, for convenience 
of muster; and the sick are billeted near head- 
quarters. The licensed victualler, or other person, 
is bound to provide each billet-holder with food, 
drink, bed, and accommodation, either in his own 
house or somewhere near at hand. A specified sum 
of lOd. per day is allowed for this ; or, under other 
circumstances, a trifling sum per day is allowed for 
fire, candles, cooking-utensils, salt, and vinegar. 
The sum per day allowed for h.ay and straw for a 
horse varies with the price of forage. The officers 
visit the houses, to see that the men really have one 
hot meal per day, instead of taking the value of it 
in money. The soldier may demand facilities for 
cleaning his arms and accoutrements. The financial 
officer of the regiment makes the payments. There 
are often unple.asaut disputes between the innkeeper 
or others, on the one side, and the officers of the 
regiment on the other, concerning the occupancy of 
the ‘ best room,’ and on minor details. The militia 
are frequently billeted like the regulars. 

There being many untoward circumstances con- 
nected with this system, a committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1858, sought how best to removm 
them. In their report, the committee could not 
recommend the cess.ation of the B. system altogether, 
but they pointed out certain possible ameliorations ; 
and since that, by camping out the troops and other- 
means, great efforts have been made to reduce B. 
to a minimum. 

BI'LLIARDS (in Fr. hillard, which meant ori- 
ginally the stick or staff with which the ball is 
struck, and is allied to Fr. billot, a block or billet 
of wood). It seems doubtful whether we are 
indebted for the discovery of this elegant^ game 
to France or Italy ; but it is certain that it was 
imported hither from the former country. It must 
have been known, at all events by name, to English- 
men as early as the ICth c., since Shakspeare speaks 
of it; although, when he represents Cleopatra as 
amusing herself avith B. in Egypt, it is probable 
that he commits an anachronism. It is certain that 
the rectengrdar slate-table, with its resilient sides, 
covered with green cloth, and fiumishcd with the 
six brass-boimd pockets, the three ivory balls, 
and that long array of cues with leathern tops, 
so familiar now-a-days to almost every eye, are 
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paraphernalia of qiiit^ modern prodnction. 3?or trro 
centuries, B. was played ndth onl}' two balls ; and 
when the third or red hall was imported from 
IVance, the red nTnnmg hazard — that is to say, the 
holing of the rod ball — was almost the sole object of 
the performers. Tlie cushions also, now universally 
constructed of india-rubber, up to a recent date 
were lined with felt. In no rame are knowledge 
and manual dexterity so combined as in B., nor 
can the spectacle of fii-st-rate play be appreciated, 
or the difficulties which it overcomes be tmderstood, 
except by those who have a scientific as well as 
practical acquaintance with the game. 

A bdliard-tablo waries in size, but it is generally 
about 12 foot long and G feet n-ide. It is coa'ered 
with fine green cloth, and set round with, cushions, 
to heej) the balls upon the t.able and make them 
rebmmd. The six holes or pockets are placed .at 
the four corners and in the middle, opposite to e.ach 
other, to hold the b.aUs, avhioh, avhen played into 
them, are c.alled ‘hazards.’ The cues are long 
smooth sticks, avith one end thick, and the other 
; pointed ; and the sm.all end is covered with leather. 
The maces — slender sticks with a club at one end, 
adapted for pushing — are r.arely taken in hand except 
by tyros and ladies, the but-end of the cue, when 
the point cannot conveniently be used, being com- 
monly employed instead. The three balls are of 
ivory, ranging from an inch to an inch and a h.alf 
in diameter, and two of them are white, and one is 
red. One of the former has a spot upon it; and 
when two persons arc playing, he who uses the 
spot b.all is c.alled Spot, and he who uses the 
. plain ball, Plain. The cue is held in the right 
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hand, and supported, in playing, by the forefinger 
and thiunb of /the left so placed ns to form a 
‘bridge;’ and the ball is struck with the point of 
the cue, wliich is chalked, to prevent its slipping. 
On a cert.ain mark on the cloth, at the distance 
of .about a foot from one end of the t.able, and 
exactly in its centre, the red ball is placed before 
conunencing the g.ame. At the other or lower end, 
and at the distance of about two feet from it, a lino 
is drawn across the table; and from the centre of 
this line a semicircle is described between it .and the 
lower end, of about 20 inches di.amctcr. The space 
within this semicircle is c.alled baulk. The object 
of the player is, by striking his own b.all against 
the red b.all or his advers.ary’s, to drive cither it or 
, them into the pockets, or else to make ‘ a cannon ’ — 
that is to s.ay, to strike both balls with his own. The 
score is usually recorded by a third person, by means 
of a marking-board. The game of B. c.an be played 
by two, three, or four persons, and in a gre.at many 
different fashions ; but it is most commonly pl.ayed 
, by two, and the ordinary g.ame is that called 
Carambole, wliich was introduced from France at 
the same time avith the third or red balk The 
technic.al term ‘ cannoning ’ may perhaps ■ have 
arisen from ‘oaramboling,’ which aa-as the old avord 
for striking both balls aaath j'our oaa-n. The method 
of play is as follows : 

1. The limit of the game is properly 21, though 
it is sometimes made 24, 50, C3, and 100, as may be 
agreed upon before commencing. The shorter games 
avere probably used when billiard-tables were rarer, 
so that persons waiting for the use of them might 
sooner have their turn ; 50, or ‘ 50 up,’ as it is 
called, is now the most usual limit. 
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2. For the lead and choice of b.alls, the players 
siring — th.at is to s.ay, placing them balls aadthin the 
semicircle, they strike them against the furthermost 
cushion, in order to see avhich aadll return ne.arest 
the cusliion next to them : the oaamer of the ball so 
placed, provided it does not strilce the other ball, 
has then the option ; but after the first match, the 
winner of each g.ame leads. 

3. Tlie red ball on the spot at the upper end is 
replaced there on being put into a pocket, knocked 
off the table, or avhen theb.alls are ‘broken’ (see 19) 
after a foul stroke ; but should any ball be on the 
spot, or so no.ar to it as to prevent the red being 
placed there without touching the ball, the red must 
be plaeed in the centre of the table. 

4. The points of the g.ame .are these : 1 for a miss, 
2 for a cannon, 2 for a white hazai'd, 3 for a red 
hazard, .and 3 for ‘running a coo ;’ but the miss and 
the coo covmt for the adversary. 

6. A while avinning hazard is made when you play 
.at the avhite ball and pocket it ; a white losing 
haz.ard, avhen j’ou pocket your own b.all off the 
avhite. These names of ‘ winning ’ and ‘ losing,’ were 
used in the old game of B. with two b.alls, but their 
meaning is now roa'ersed, it now being commonly a 
disadvantage to make a winning hazard; and vice 
versii. 

C. A red avinning haz.ard is when you pocket the 
red ; a red losing hazard, when you pocket your 
own ball off the red. 

7. A cannon is avhen your ball stiilces the other 
tavo. 

8. A miss is when your b.aU sti'ilces no other. 

9. A coo is when your ball goes into a pocket, or 
jiunps off the table avithout striking another, 

10. A four-stroke is made by playing at the 
white, making a cannon, and pocketing your oavn 
or advers.ary’s ball ; or by pocketing Ins and your 
oaa'n without the c.annon, or by_ playing at the red, 
maldng a c.annon, and pocketing your opponent’s 
b.all. 

11. A live-stroke is made by playing at the red, 
making a c.annon, and pockoting yoim oavn or the 
red; or by pocketing the r-ed and your adversary’s 
b.all avithout the c.annon ; or by pocketing your oavn 
and ada-ersaiy’s b.aU off tho red; or by pl.ajdng 
at the white, maldng a cannon, and pocketing the 
red ; or by pl.aying at tho white, and pocketing your 
oaa’n and the red. 

12. A six-stroke is made by pl.aying at the red, 
and pocketing it and your oaa’n ; or by striking the 
aa’bito first, making a cannon, and pocketing your 
oavn and adverearj^s b.aU. 

13. A seven-stroke is made by pl.aying at the red, 
making a cannon, and pocketing your oavn and 
adversary’s b.aU ; or by plaj/ing at tho white first, 
making a cannon, and pocketing your oavn or 
ada'crsary’s .and the red ; or by striking the aa’hite, 
and pocketing aU tho baUs avithout a cannon. 

14. An ei^t-strokc is made by playing at the 
red baU, making a cannon, and pocketing your oavn 
and the rod; or by strilring the red, arl pocketing 
aU the balls aa’ithout the cannon. 

15. A nine-stroke is made when year cannon by 
striking the white first, and pocket aU the balls. 

IG. A ten-stroke is made avhen j’ou cannon by 
pkaj/ing .at tho red first, and pocket all the balls. 
This is the gre.atest number that can be made. 

17. If the strilcer, in making a cannon.or hazard, 
should by accident touch either of the b.aUs aa’itli 
his cue, hand, or otheraa’ise, the adversary can, if 
he thinks proper, claim the stroke as foul, and h.ave 
the baUs broken; in aa’hich case, the points made 
by such stroke are not scored, and the person 
claiming tho foul stroke leads off. 

IS. Foul strokes are made as foUoavs— namely, 
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By the striker’s hall touching either of the others ; 
hy touching any hall while rolling; h3r moving 
another hall in any way wliilo taking aim or in 
the act of striking; hy pushing the balls together 
when plajung with the butt of the cue ; hy playing 
with both ,feet off the floor ; hy plajung at a ball 
before it has done rolling; or by playing with the 
wrong hall: in this last case, should a hazard or 
cannon he made, the adversary can have the halls 
broken and lead off; or should no score be made 
hy such stroke, he can take his choice of balls and 
I>Iay. 

19. In ‘ hrealdng ’ the balls, you take them all off 
the table, place the red on the spot, and both 
parties play from the baulk as at commencing. 

20. If the Kails have been changed, and it c.annot 
be ascertained hy whom, the game must be played 
out with them as they then are; or even if two 
strokes have been made before the mistake is dis- 
covered, it must stiff be played out in the same way. 

21. ShoiUd the striker, in malciug a cannon or 
haz.ard, Imook his own or either of the balls off the 
table, he cannot score the points made by such 
stroke, and the opponent plays, but the balls arc 
not broken. 

22. If a hall stops on the edge of a pocket, and 
afterwards falls in, either through the sh.aldng of 
the room, or table, or by any other accident, it 
must be replaced as near the original place as 
possible. 

23. Should the striker, when in hand (i. e., when 
his ball is off the table), play at a ball in haullc, his 
adversary has the option of scoring a miss, or of 
having the halls ro^aced, and the stroke played 
again, or of breaking the balls. 

24. If the striker’s ball touch another, he must 
play, and should he make a cannon or hazard, the 
adversary can claim it as foul, or he can', allow points 
to be scored and the person to play on ; but should 
the striker not score, it is at the option of the 
opponent to break them or not. 

25. Should the marker, whilst marking for the 
players, by accident touch either of the balls, while 
rolling or not, it must be put as near as possible 
to the place it woidd have otherwise occupied. 

20. If the last pl.ayer should alter the direction of 
the balls while rolling, with cue, hand, or otherwise, 
the striker may place it where he thinks proper. 

27. A line-ball is when either the white or red 
is exactly on the line of the baidk, in which case 
it cannot be played at by a person whose ball is 
in hand, it being considered in baullc 

28. If the striker’s ball is over the pocket, and 
he should, in the act of striking, miss it, but in 
drarving Ins cue back knock it into the pocket, he 
will lose three points, it being a coo. 

29. If the red ball has been put into a pocket, it 
must not be placed on the spot till the other balls 
have done rolling, should there be a probability of 
either of them touching it again, as the stroke is 
not finished tUl the balls stop. 

30. If the striker should touch his b.all.by accident 
when taking aim, it is not a stroke, and the ball is 
to be replaced; but should he touch it in the act 
of striking, then it is a stroke. 

31. If either of the balls lodge on a cushion, it is 

off the table, and should a catmon or hazard be 
made,' it does not score, and the ball must be placed 
on the spot, or played from 'the baulk, according to 
whether it is white or red. ' 

32. Any person refusing to play the g.ame out 
after he has phryed one stroke, loses it. 

33. In a match of four, each person is at liberty 
to offer his partner advice. 

34. All disputes in the game to be decided by the 
marker or majority of the company, but no person 


has a right to interfere until appealed to by one or 
both players. 

35. It is called a love-game when no hazard has 
been made by the loser. 

As evidence of what may be done in the way 
of swift .and sure performance by masters of this 
art, we may mention that two of them (one of 
whom was the celpbr.ated ICentfield) actually played 
thirty games of ‘ 24 up ’ — th.at is to say, supposing 
they were well- contested matches, they scored about 
720 each — arithin an hoiw. The greatest achieve- 
ment of the player aboa'e mentioned, and perhaps 
of any pl.ayer, was the making a hazard off the red 
ball from three different cushions. 

The only other game played upon a billiard-table 
which it seems necessary for us to notice, is that 
called Pool. It is quite different from that above 
described, nor is it necessary that a good player at 
the one should greatly distinguish mmself at the 
other. Pool is the game pursued at all the public 
bUliard-rooms, and is the sole profession of many 
persons who might otherwise employ themselves to 
more adv.antage, if not to greater profit, since the 
requisites for forming a first-r.ate player are really 
high — namely, steadiness of hand and eye, imper- 
turbable temper, and exact dynamical calculation. 
Pool is played by any number of persons — when 
between trwo only, it is called ‘single pool,’ and is 
nothing else than the old g.ame at B. before the 
introduction of the red ball — and after various 
methods, such as playing at the last player, play- 
ing at the nearest ball, and playing at .any baU 
wlmtever. The most common is that of playing 
at the last player, the rules of which game are to 
be found, by those whom tbejr concern, upon the 
walls of every room where it is played. The best 
billiai’d-tables, furnished ivith slate bed and India- 
rubber cushions, cost from £70 to £80. 

BI'LLINGSGATE, a gate, wharf, and fish-mar- 
ket, a httle below London Bridge, to the west of the 
Cu^om-house. It w.as opened m 1558 as a landing- 
place for provisions ; and in 1699 was made ‘ a free 
and open market for all sorts of fish.’ It is the 
only wholesale fishmarket in London ; and fish of 
every land, fresh or cured, is admitted free of duty, 
if taken by British subjects and imported in British 
vessels. Lobsters and turbot, also, are admitted free, 
though in foreign vessels. All fish are sold by tale, 
except salmon and eels, which are sold by weight; 
and oysters and other small sheU-fish, which .are 
sold by measure. The influx of salmon about tho 
beginning of autumn is sometimes above 1000 boxes 
per day. The market opens daily at 5 a.m. ; no fish 
is sold on Sunday, except mackerel. The fishermen 
consign their cargoes to the dealers, or ‘ salesmen,’ 
who occupy stalls in the market ; and these supply 
the retail-dealers. An officer called the clerk has 
the general superintendence of tho market, and the 
quahty of all fish offered for sale is tested by 
inspectors. The unpolished phraseology native, 
though not peeffiiar, to this quarter of London, has 
given rise to the proverbial use of the name. 

BILLINGTON, Elizaueth, the most celebrated 
English female singer of her day, was the daughter 
of a Germ.nn musician named AVeichsel, and bom in 
Londdn, 1769. She early came forward as a per- 
former on tho piano and as a composer ; and having 
married her music-master, Thomas B., appeared 
with "brilli.ant success on the Oper,a stage in Dublin 
in 1786. Eetuming to London, slie was engaged at 
Covent Garden at the then unheard-of salary of 
£1000 for the season. She perfected her musical 
education under Sacchini in Paris, who wrote for her 
his opera, Inez de Castro, while she w.as sinring in 
Naples 1794. She appeared subsequently in Venice 
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and Rome ■with the greatest applanse. In 1799, her 
first husband being dead, not ■without suspicion of 
poison, she married a Frenchman of the name of 
Florissant, and returned to London, ISOl, ivhere she 
received diOOO for six months, playing alternately 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane. She retired 
from the stage in 1S09, and died (ISIS) at her villa, 
near Venice. Her character as a nife was the 
reverse of exemplary ; but as a singer she was 
rmrivalled. To a voice of the largest compass and 
richest tone, trained in aU the art of the Italian 
school, she added a fascinating personal beauty and 

g race. In illustration of her spirit, it is told that 
atharine II. proposing, through her London ambas- 
sador, to engage Mrs B. for the theatre of St Peters- 
burg, the vocabst demanded a smn that seemed to 
the ambassador exorbitant. ‘The Empress of all 
the Russias does not give more to her ministers.’ 
‘Then let her make her ministers sing,’ was the 
reply. 

BILLITO'N, an island in the Dutch East Indies, 
between the south-east of Banca and the south-west 
of Borneo. It is separated from the former by 
Clement’s Strait, and from the latter by the Care- 
mata or B. Passage. Its north-west point is in lat. 
3° 13' S., and long. 108° 7' E. It is said to contain 
1150 square miles and 6000 inhabitants. It is rich 
in iron and timber, and imports rice, trepang, edible 
birds’ neats, sea-weed, tortoise-shell, and wax. Its 
coasts are beset with rocks and islets. 

BILLOM, a town of France, in the department of 
Puy-de-D6me, situated on a hill 14 miles east-south- 
e.ast of Clermont. It is one of the most ancient towns 
of Auvergne, and was formerly surrounded by walls, 
which have now dis.appeared ; its commerce and 
manufactures have also declined. So early as 1455, 
a university 'was founded at B., which a century 
• later passed into the hands of the Jesujts, and 
was governed by them until the supxwession of their 
order. Pop. (1872) 3531, chiefly engaged in the 
manufacture of earthenware. 

BTELON (see Bdxlion) is an alloy of copper and 
.silver, in which the copper predominates, and which 
is used in some countries for the smaller denomina- 
tions of money. Tlio Grosclien of North Germany — 
e. g, corresponding nearly to an English penny — is 
of B., and is about the size of an English fompenny 
silver-piece. The object is to avoid Uic bnlkiness of 
copper coin; but B., besides affording facilities for 
counterfeits, is dirty and inelegant. 

BI'LMA, a towTi of the Sahara, Central Africa, 
situated in lat. 18° dff N., long. 14° E., on an oasis 
called the Wady Ka'was, on the route between 
Murzuk and L.ake Tsad. It is the capital of the 
Tibu country, and important as a resting-place 
of caravans crossing the desert. Dates grow 
abimdantly here ; and large quantities of salt arc 
collected from lakes in the vicinity for export to 
Bornu and Sudan. 

BI'LSTON, a town in South Staffordshire, situated 
on a rising-ground about 3 miles south-east of Wol- 
verhampton. Poi). (1871) 24,188. It forms a part 
of the parliamentary borough of Wolverhampton. 
It has extensive iron and coal mines, iron smelting- 
works, iron-foundries for making machinery', besides 
works for manufacturing tinplate goods, japanned 
and enamelled wares, nails, ■wire, screws, and coarse 
pottery. It is the centre, indeed, of the hardware 
trade, and consequently a very busy place. Fine 
sand, adapted for metal-casting, is foimd here. 
Upwards of 700 persons died of cholera here both 
in 1832 and 1849. 

BI'MA, a seaport in Sumbawa, one of the Sunda 
Isles, and capital of a state of ■the same name, in 
lat. 8° 30' S., and long. 119° E. It is on a bay of 


the north coast, being 100 miles to the east of 
Sumbawa, a to%vn feudally dependent on its sidtan. 
Its chief exports are horses and timber. 

BI'MANA (Lat. two-handed), in some zoological 
systems, the first order of Mammalia (q. v.), an 
order containing the human species alone. See 
Man. Others reject this order altogether, reclaim- 
ing against this classification of man ■with brutes, 
and maintaining that the distance between him and 
them is too great to be represented as that between 
two orders in one class, or even between rivo classes 
of a zoological system. In assigning a place in this 
manner to man among animals, naturalists of course 
consider exclusively or chiefly liis animal nature and 
bodily frame. The name B. has reference to the 
hands (q. v.) which terminate his anterior limbs ; 
monkeys and lemurs, which, having opposable 
thumbs in aU the four extremities, may be regarded 
as having four hands, although muon less perfect 
than the human, are c.aUed Qiiadnimana (q.,v.); 
but none of the inferior animals are two-handed, as 
man is. 

BINA'B, a to'wn of Persia, in the pro'vinoe of 
Azerbijan, charmingly situated on the banlcs of the 
Soft Chai (a feeder of Lake Unimiyah), in the midst 
of orchards and mueyards, about 55- miles sonth- 
south-'west of Tabriz. B. contains about 1500 houses ; 
the streets are very clean, many of them ha'ving a 
stream of pure water, which is here very plentiful, 
flowing down the centre. B. forms a dependency 
of Manighah, paying 4000 tOmfvns of revenue, and 
furnishing a quota of 400 men to the Azerbijan 
army. 

BI'NARY COMPOUND. See Binauy TnEORY. 

BI'NARY THEORY, in Chemistry, takes cog- 
nizance of the mode of construction of salts. It 
assumes that all salts contain merely two sub- 
stances, which cither arc both simple, or of .which 
one is simple, and ■the other a compound playing the 
part of a simple bo'dy. The best and most familiar 
illustration of the B. T. is common salt or chloride 
of sodium (NaCl), which is constructed of the metal 
sodium (Na) and the non-metal clfiorine (Cl), and is 
at a glance seen to be a binary compovnd (a com- 
pound of two). In like manner, fluor-spar, m\ the 
fluoride of calcium (CaF), consists of the metal 
calcium (Ca) and the non-metal fluorine (F) ; iodide 
of potassixun (KI), largely employed in photography, 
of potassium (K) and iodine (I) ; and bromide of 
silver (AgBr), also useful in photography, of silver 
(Ag) and bromine (Br). Considerable difficulty is 
experienced in including aU salts under the B. T., 
but in many cases the apparent difficulty may be 
got over. Thus, saltpetre, or the nitrate of potash 
(KO,NOs), according to the ordinary mode of repre- 
senting its comjiosition in symbols, natiuaUy breaks 
up into potash (ICO) and nitric acid (NOj) ; but in 
this form it cannot be correctly included in the 
binary theory. If, however, the same elements 
be arranged differently, as when the nitrate of 
jiotash (ICNOj) is represented as containing the 
metal potassiiun (K) and the compoimCi non-naetal 
nitrationido (NO 5), the latter playing the part of 
chlorine or other simple substance, the apparent 
barrier to the introduction of such salts into the 
list of those comprehended imder the B. T. to a 
great extent disappears. The foUowing table aviU 
represent tliis more clearly : '' 

SYMBOLS. 

Ordinary Binary 

Way. Theory. 

Chloride of Sodium, . Na,Cl Na,Cl 

Nitrate of Potash, . IC0,N05 IC',NOe 

Sulphate of Soda, . NaO,SO, Na,S04 

Carbonate of Lime, CaOjCO^ CsjCOj 
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JIucli, liowever, remains to lie cleared rip, and in m 
very many cases tlie B. T. does not answer tlie e' 
purpose of including all salts under one class. See u 
Salts ; see also Chemistry in Sbpp., Vol. X. d 

BINA'SCO, a toivn of Lombardy, about 11 miles 
north-west of Pavia. It is defended_ by a castle, 1 
where, in September 1418, Beatrice di Tenda, wife c; 
of the Duke Filippo Maria, was beheaded by order b 
of her Ifusband, who unjustly suEjeeted her of a 
infidelity. Pop. 5000. S' 

BIN-BIR-KILISA' (One Thousand and One I 
Churches), the name of extensive ruins in the 
pashalio of lOiram.ania, Asia Minor, and 20 miles (, 
north-north-west of the toivn of Kanaman. The f, 
ruins consist chieflj’ of the remains of Byzantine ti 
churches, eiddently of great .antiquity, and some of (, 
vei^’^ considerable size. B. is supposed to bo the if 
.ancient Lystra, avhere the cripple was healed by g 
St Raul. t: 

EI'NCHll:, a toivn of Belgium, province of o 
Hain.aut, on the Haine, about 10 mUes c.ast-south- s 
east of Mons. It is well built and walled, with a fine t 
square, ornamented with a fountain, and has mauu- il 
factures of le.ather, cutlciy, pottery, glass, &c., and a s 
considerable trade in lace, p.aper, marble, and coal, p 
Pop. (1870) about 7000. n 

BINDBABA'N, a town on the right bank of I 
the Jumna, is situated in the district of Muttra and 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-west Pronnees. i 
It is in lat. 27° 31' N., and long. 77° 45’ E., being : 
823 miles to the north-west of C.alcutta, and 92 to 
the south of Delhi. The population of B., .almost 
exclusively Ilindu, w.as returned in 1871 at 21,500 i 
inhabitants. Superstition appo.ars to be the'princi- 1 
pal business of the place. Crowds of pilgrims come i 
from .all parts of India, more particularly in honoim . 
of Krishna ; .and, through the munificence of wealthy 
devotees, sacred edifices are coustaiiily becoming 
more numerous and costly. Ilere, as at Benares, 
the immediate m.argin of the river is occupied by 
flights of steps, or gfi.auts, as they are called. These 
extend for about a mile along the bank, being con- 
structed of red stone, avhich is brought from Jeypore, 
nearly 150 miles distant. 

BI'NDWEED. Sec Coxa’OLVOLUS. 

BI'NGEN (the .ancient Vincum. or Binpium), 
a town in the graud-duchy of Hesse-Dannstadt, 
Germany, is situated in a chaianing cormtry on 
the left bank of the Bliino, and on the right of 
the Nairn, here crossed by a bridM, generally 
supposed to have been built by the Romans, and 
called the Bridge of Drusus. Pop. (1871) 5936, 
avho arc chiefly engaged in the manufacture of 
fustian, le.ather, flannel, and tobacco. The vine is 
extensively cultivated in the surrounding country. 
The celebrated Soharlachberger wine is produced 
in the viney.ard of the same _n,ame, near the village 
of Riidesheim. In the aacinity of the town is 
the Rochusberg, with a chapel, to avhich annual 
pilgrimages are made. On the declivity of the 
liill are still to be seen tU© ruins of the old castle 
(blown up by the French in 1689), in avhich the j 
Emperor Henry IV. aa'.as detained a prisoner by 
liis son in tbe year 1105. On tbe otlicr side of tne 
Nairn is the Rupertsberg, with the ruins of a mon.as- 
terjq in avhich JSt Hildegarde resided in the 12th c. 
Boloav the toavn is the celebrated Bingerlodi, formerly 
a very dangerous point in the navigation of the 
Rhine, on account of the simk rocks which, with 
the exception of a narrow passage through which 
the waters rushed loud and furious, stretched across 
the river; but in the ye.ar 1834, these rocks were 
partially blown up, so that there is no longer any 
great danger. In the middle of the river stands the 
tower, in which, according to the legend. Bishop Hatto 


was devoured by rats in the year 909. History, how- 
ever, fixes the date of the erection of the tower 
in the 13th c., as a toll-house for- the collection of 
duties on goods passing this point in the river. 

BI'N GLE Y, a town in the W est Riding, Y orkshire, 
15 Etules west-north-west of Leeds, situated on an 
eminence in a well-wooded district, on the west 
bank of the Aire, between that river and the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal. It chiefly consists of one long 
street. It has considerable worsted manufactures. 
Pop. (1871) 6890. 

BI'NNACLE, formerly called BiUacle (Fr. 7tahi~ 
tacle), is a wooden box or case 
for containing a ship’s compass, 
together with other apparatus 
(especially a lamp) essential to 


Usual form of 
Biim.acle. 


its use. In large ships, there are 

generally two binnacles, one for yj i_ 

the steersman, and one for the /Ii7j l| ^ 

officer or seam.an who ‘ cons ’ or iQC; i'ihI I 

superintends the steering. Some- 

times a lamp is so placed as to 

illuminate two compasses atuight, „ 

sometimes only one. Many im- (y) 

provements have recently been 

made in binnacles. See CoMrASS, 

Mariner’s. 1 

BINNEY, Rev. Thomas, D.D., x/ 

LL.D., one of the most distin- — 

guished modern preachers of the Usual form of 
Independents in England, w'as Binnacle, 
a native of Newcastle. After 
officiating as a clergyman in Newport, Isle of \Vjght, 
he, in 1829, removed to London, where he soon 
acquired extensive popularity. The hall in which 
he preached becoming too small for his congrega- 
tion, Weigh-house Chapel, near London Briduo, was 
erected for him by his hearers in 1833. Here he 
continued to labour with great success for nearly 
forty years, attracting around him a large num- 
ber of the more intelligent class of young men 
ill the metropolis. An address delivered at the 
inauguration of the new chapel, in which certain 
expressions rather derogatory of the influence of 
the English Church were used, brought B. into 
notoriety from the replies it called forth from 
m.any of the English clergy. He afterw.ards took 
the more liberal side in the litvulct controversy, 
as it has been called, regarding the orthodoxy of 
certain hymns of a high order of poetic merit, 
written by the Rev. T. Lynch of London. In 
1858—1859, he made a tour in Australia, preaching 
; and lecturing with great success. Ho resigned in 
; 1871 'the pastorate of Weigh-house Chapel. As a 
' preacher, B.- was remarkable less as an orafnir than for 
; breadth of view, originality of thought, and force of 
; expression. He was author of many religious works, 

' among the most popular being Conscientious Clcvicat 
I Nonconformity, The Practical Power of Faith, Service 
of Song in the Ilonse of the Lord, and Is it possible 
( to Ttiake the Best of Both Worlds? Ho died in 18l*. 

3 BINO'MIAL, in Algebra, is a quantity consisting 
r of two terms or parts— e. g., a + b, or 9 -- 5 ; a 
3 trinomial consists of three terms, as a -k 0 + e, or 
- 10-1-5-8. The Binomial Theorem is that 
:. remarkable series or analytical formula by which 
V .any power of a B. c.an be expressed and developed, 
e Thus, the 8th or .any other power of a ■+• 6 can bo 
h at once written down without going through the 
h actual multiphcation of a. -k 5 by itself for the 
IS given number of times. The older mathematicians 
e were acquainted with this theorem m the case of 
y integral exponents, though the actual discoverer is 
e unknown. Newton W’as the first to demonstrate its 
;o truth for aU exponents- fractional and negative, as 
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■well as inte^aL It is one of tlie finest of Jiis dis- 
coveries, and is engraved on Lis tomb. Among its 
many applications, it afibrds tbe means of finding 
any root of anj' number much more conveniently 
tban by tbe usual method of extraction. 

BINTA'NG, an island of the Dutch East Indies, 
ahout 40 miles south-east of Singapore, and in lat. 
1° 5' K, long. 104° 29' E. Area, 600 square miles. 
Pop., including that of small adjacent isles, 13,000. 
It is calculated that not less than 4000 tons of 
the astringent gum called gambir arc obtained here 
annually. This, along with rice and pepper, forms 
its chief exports. 

BI'NTUROEG {Iclidcs), a genus of quadrupeds 
nearly allied to Racoons (q. v.), from •which the chief 
distinction is in the smaller and less tuberculated 
back molar (grinder) teeth. Only two species are 
known, natives of Malacca, Java, Sumatra, &c. 

BI'OBI'O, the largest river of Chili, has a rvest- 
north-west course from the Andes to Concepcion on 
the Paeifio, being 2 miles wide at its mouth, and 
na'vigablo for boats from the sea to the mountains. 
Its lower stream separates the prordnee of Concep- 
cion on the north from independent Araucania on 
tlie south. 

BIO'GRAPHY (from the Gr. bios, life, and 
graphs, writing) is the term applied to that depart- 
ment of literature which treats of the lives of 
individuals. The mode of treatment, especially in 
modern times, is far from uniform. In some cases, 
B. approaches the sphere of philosophy ; in others, 
that of Mstory ; while in the majority it assumes, to 
a large extent, the character of analytic or descrip- 
tive criticism. To none of these modes, theoreti- 
cally considered, can there be any valid objection ; 
everything depends on the judiciousness of the 
biogi'apher. The great points which he must keep 
perpetually in ■view are the personality and charac- 
teristics of his subject. If these are buried under a 
load of digressive dissertations, his book, however 
valuable or interesting, ceases to bo a B., except in 
name. Anciently, B. was more of a mere curriculum 
Vila; than it is now ; that is to say, the leading 
incidents of a man’s life were narrated in their his- 
torical sequence, avithout any elaborate attempt to 
analyse the character from which they emanated. 
Like ancient Mstory, it was possessed of a simple j 
greatness, a stately dignity of narrative, coloured { 
here and there but sparingly with grave eulogy or 
censure. Modem B., on the other hand, like modem 
history, is fuU of elucidations, criticism, and dis- 
quisition ; and if wanting in the severe grace of its 
classic predecessor, it is much more lively, acute, and 
expansive. 

Biograpliieal literature appears to have existed 
from a very early period. The oldest historical 
books of the Jews abound •with beautiful examples 
of it, such as the lives of the patriarchs and the 
story of Ruth. But what, indeed, are the myth- 
ologies of all ancient nations, except a chaos of 
heroic or divine biographies written not on walls of 
stone or rolls of parchment, or leaves of papyrus, 
but on the tablets of the memory? Of pm-ely 
biographical works, the most valuable that has 
come dovm to us from the Greeks is the Parallel 
Lives of Plutarch, a composition of the 2d o. after 
Christ. Roman literatiwe also possesses an admirable 
specimen in the Life of A gricola hy his son-in-law, 
Tacitus. Besides these may be mentioned the Life 
of Alexander the Great (in Latin) by Curtius, and 
of Apollonius of Tyana (in Greek) by PhUostratus, 
Lil'es of the Sophists (in Greek) by PhOostratus, 
and a Life of Plato (in Greek) by Olympiodorus of 
Alexandria. 

Coming later down, we encounter St Jerome’s 
102 


Lives of the Palhcrs , wliile biographic.’, more or 
less complete, of s.aints, martyrs, bishops, &c., are 
scattered profusely through primitive ecclesiastical 
literature. The monlrs of the middle ages also 
worked hard at the manufacture of .absunl and 
superstitions legendary biographies, in which the 
hunger for the marvellous characteristic of th.at 
credulous time was hugely gr.atificd. hlodern bio- 
graphical literature ma}' bo said to date from the 
17th c., and has since developed itself to an 
unmanageable extent. Among the most valuable 
works belonging to this elass, WTitten since the 
Reformation, may be mentioned Vasari’s Lives oj 
the Painters (Florence, 1550) ; the Acta Sanctorum 
(q. V.) ; Tillemont's Manoircs pour servir cl VHistoire 
Ecclesiastique des six Premieres Siecles de VEglise 
in IG vols. 4to (Paris, 1C93) ; ' Thomas Stanley’s 
History of Philosophy, containing the Lives, Opinions, 
Actions, and Discourses of Philosophers of every 
.Sect (1655— 1GG2) ; B.ayle’s Dictionnaire Historique 
el Critique (Rotterd.am, 1C97) ; Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets (completed in 17S1); the Biographic Uni- 
versclle (ISIO — 1S2S) ; Gonrcrsations-Lexicon (10th 
edition, 1851 — 1855) ; Charles Knight’s English 
Oyclopcedia, Biographical Section (1856 — 1857). As 
for individual biographies in modern times, it would 
be endless to enmnerato them. It haa-ing unliappUy \ 
been discovered that these constitute the most I 
attractive form of literature, the ■world is annually | 
inundated ■with an intolerable flood of lia'cs of j 
nobo^es. At present, the most insignificant literary, 
clerical, or plulanthropical personages are not per- 
mitted to pass quietly away. Kevertheless, amid 
the desert of commonplace, the choicest oases may 
be foimd; works so rich in pleasant or profound 
thought, so cojiious in agreeable gossip, so valuable 
in imexpected glimpses and revelations of character, 
so abundant, in short, in everything, that can 
stimulate, elevate, or enlighten, that it is not 
wonderful they should be read and re-read with 
aiddity. Chief among such in our own ooimtry is 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson (1790). During the present 
century also appeared the Life of John Sterling, by 
Thomas Carlyle, a work which is considered a 
model of its kind j and the Life of Goethe by G. H. 
Lewes, which has been universally accepted, both 
in Germany and England, as an adequate B. of 
the illustrious monarch of continental literature. 
In France, whore B., at least in the shape of 
‘ Memoirs,’ has attained perfection, ■we may specify 
among others the Life of Descartes by Baillet, of 
Charles XII. by Voltaire, of Voltaire by Condorcet, 
of Fenelon and Bossuet by Cardinal de Bausset, 
of Moliere and Corneille by M. Taschereau, 
and of Monk by Guizot. In Germany, among 
others, we have the Life of Heyne by Heeron, of 
Beinhard by Poelitz, and of Dorothea, Duchess of 
Courland, by Tiedge ; while America has contributed 
the valuable Life of Christopher Columbus by 
"Washington Irving. 

An Autobiograpvy is the life of a person -nTitten by 
him or her self. This branch of liter.ature, also, has 
become superabundant in this egotistic and self- 
conscious age. Unquestionably the highest ivork in 
this department of literature is Goethe’s Dichtnng 
und Wahrheit, a kind of idealised autobiogr.aphy, 
in ■nhich the outrvard and inward truth, the fact 
and poetry of the author’s life, are staangcly but 
beautifully interwoven. 

BIO'LOGY (Gr.), or the science of life, embraces 
properly aU knowledge regarding organised beings 
as distinguished from the inorganic world. But in 
a narrower sense it designates much the same as 
human physiology (q. v. and Lire). 

BIOT, Jean Bapxiste, a distinguished French 
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physicist and astronomer, -was bom at Paris 21st 
April IITI. Ho at first entered the artillery, but 
lorsoolr the servioe for science ; and in 1800 became 
Professor of Physios in the CoUdgo de Prance. 
He rvas made a member of the Institute in 1803 ; 
and in 1804, it was solely through him that the 
Institute voted against making Hapoloon emperor. 
Alon'^ with Arago, he was made a member of the 
Bureau of Longitude, and (1800) sent to Spain to 
carry out the measuring of a degree of the meridian, 
preparatory to the introduction of the present French 
system of weights and measures. On his retvum, he 
devoted himself to physical researches aird to lectur- 
ing. In 1815, the Koyal Society of London elected 
him one of their 50 foreign members. In 1817, he 
visited England, and wont as far north as the 
Shetland Islands, in order to make observations 
along the line of the English .arc of meridian, which 
had ''been extended by Colonel Mudge. His niost 
v.aluable contributions to science are on the polarisa- 
tion of light ; and his researches connected -with 
ancient astronomy are also very valuable. _ Of his 
numerous writings may be mentioned Trailc EU- 
mentaire d’Astronomie Physique, 3 vols. (Paris, 1805) ; 
3d ed., considerably augmented (1850), C vols.,_with 
vol. of plates — translated into English. Train de 
Physique, 4 vols. (181G) ; Precise de Physique, an 
abridgment of the former in 2 vols. (1817), often 
republished ; Pecueil d’Observations OCodCsiques, 
&c. (1821). B. also contributed many excellent 
biographies of scientific men to the Diographie 
Umverselle. Among the most important of his 
later works are Pechcrchcs sur Vancienne AsCronomie 
Ghinoise (1840); MCmoire sur la Constitution de 
VAtmosphere Terrestrc,m the Oonnaissance des Temps 
(1841) ; and Etudes sur I' Astronomie Indienne (1S02). 
In 1849, B. was made a commander of the Legion 
of Honour, and he was also a member of most of 
the learned societies in Europe. He died Fob. 3, 1802. 

BIOT, EDtJAitD Constant, son of the former, a 
distinguished Chinese scholar, was bom at Paris 
2d JiUy 1803. He was one of the first to promote 
the introduction of railways in France; but his 
health failing, he roth-cd Hom the public service, 
'and devoted his leisure to the study of Chinese, 
and the history of the social organisation of the 
Celestial Empire. He died March 1850. He wrote 
a Eictionnaire des Villcs, Ac., de VEmpire Chinois 
(1842), and a multitude of Memoires on Chinese 
subjects of scientific and soci.al interest, printed in 
the Journal Asiatique, &o. His interesting avork, 
Ee VAlolilion de VEsclavage Ancienne en Occident 
(1840), was awarded a gold modal by the Institute. 

BI'PED(Lat.),<!ra-/oo/ed,atoimsomotimesapplicd, 
as descriptive, to man, more frequently to birds, and 
which scarcely admits of appheation to any other 
animal except a very few species of reptiles, some 
of which are batrachian (see Batrachia and Syben), 
and some saurian (see Saijria). Tlie^ two-footed 
saurians may be regarded as forming a link, between 
that order and serpents, the two-footed batraehians 
as connecting batraehians' with fishes, other charac- 
ters of resemblance being in both instances associated 
with tliis. 

BIPE'NHIS, a double-headed axe, the wc.apon 
which, according to ancient histoii.ans and artists, 
particularly distinguished those fabulous female 
warriors, the Amazons. 

BIQUADRATIC. See Equations. 

BIB (ancient Birtha, Turkish Bireh-jik), a towm 
of from 1800 to 2000 houses of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the pashalic of Diarbekir. It is situated on the 
cast banlr of the Euphrates, in lat. 37° 3' N., long. 
38° E., on a steep lull above the river, the passage 
of which is here commanded by a castle. B. is 


surroimded by a strong wall flanked with towers ; 
its streets are narrow, but clean; it has several 
mosques with tall minarets, a caravansary, a bazaar, 
and a ruined citadel and castle. Travellers and 
caravans from Aleppo to Diarbekir, Bagdad, Persia, 
&c., cross the Euphrates at this point. From B. 
Colonel Chesney proposed to na'vigate the Euphrates 
by small steamers to its mouth in the Persian 
Gulf, a distance of 1143 miles. B., which signifies 
‘well,’ is also the prefix of several other small 
toivns in Ar.abia. 

BIRCH {Bdtida), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Amentacea: (q. v.), sub-order BetuUnecc, the 
natural order Belidacece of some botanists. In this 
order, or sub-order— ■u'hich contains only the two 
genera, Birch and Alder (q.v.) — the flowers have 
merely small scales for their perianth ; the ovary is 
two-ceUed, but the fruit — a small achenium (q. v.) — 
is by abortion one-cclled ; the fruits and scales united 
form a sort of cone ; and the leaves have stipules 



Common Birch [Bctula alba), 

which soon fall oil. They are all trees or shrubs, 
natives of temperate and cold regions. — The genus 
Betula is' distinguished by 10 — 12 stamens, and 
vrin^cd. a-clicnin. — Xlie Co^imon B. olho^ lias 

sma^ ovato-triangular doubly serrated leaves. K js 
a very beautiful forcst-tree, abounding in tbe North 
of Europe .md of Asia, often forming largo groves by 
itself. In the south of Europe, it is found only upon 
mountains of considerable elevation. It is a tree of 
rapid grorvth. In favoru-ablo situations, it attains 
the height of CO or even 70 feet, with a diameter 
of lA or 2 feet ; whilst on the northern, or utmost 
alpine limits of vegetation, it only appears as a 
stunted bush. The bark is smooth and silvery 
white, and its outermost layers are tlrrowm ofi: as 
the tree advances in age. The smaller branches 
are very 'slender and flexible, and in a, particularly 
graceful variety called the Weeping B. {B. pendida 
of some botanists), they are stiU more slemkr, elon- 
g.ated, and pendulous. Some of the finest Wcojimg 
Birches in Britain stand on the banlis of the river 
Findliom', near Forres, in Morayshire; they are 60 
feet high, and exhibit pendent masses of spray 10 feet 
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in length. The hark and leaves of the B. arc, in some 
northern countries, used medicinally in c-ases of fever 
and eruptions. Tliey are .also used for dj'cing yellou'. 
The hark is sometimes used for tanning, and is pre- 
ferred to every other land of hark for steeping nets, 
sails, and cordage. See Bauk ror- T.t>a.'iSG. It is in 
some countries made into shoes, hats, drinking-cups, 
&o., and it is even tnasted into a co.arse land of 
ropes. Portable boats made of it arc used on the 
Volga. It is remarkable for dur.ahility. In many 
parts of the north of Europe, it is used instead of 
slates or shmgles by the peasantry ; and in Russia — 
the outer or vliite l.a 3 ’crs being subjected to distilla- 
tion — there is obt.aincd a rcdclish empjTCumatic oil 
called B. On, ; it yields .also the B. Tan, or DegtiU, 
avhioh is employe'd in the preparation of Russia 
le.athor. Dried, ground, and mi.\cd avitli meal, B. 
hark is used in Norway for feeding swine ; and, in 
times of scarcity, has even served for human food. 
The wood is in universal use in northern countries 
' for the most various purposes. It is white, firm, and 
! tough, and is emploj'cd bj’ wliecl-wriglits, coojicrs, 

I turners, &c. It is very much emploj’cd in the manu- 
t faoturc of barrels for lish. It is much employed 
I for smoldng h.ams, hemngs, &c., because of the 
I flavour which it imparts, hluch of it is made 
I into charcoal for forges. The twigs are in general 
I use for besoms. In the Itighlamls of Scotland, 
1 and in manj- other countries, the sap is not only 
used ns a beverage in a frcsli state, but is coii- 
I verted bj’ fcnncntation into a hind of wine. To 
obtain it, a hole is bored in the stem, in spring, m 
an oblifjiio direction, one or two inches deep, and a 
. small tube is introduced to carry the sap into a vessel. 
I From a strong stein, there often Hows .as much as 
' from four to sfx quarts in a d.ij’. If the hole is again 



Common Birch : 

Shewing calkin and leaves. 

closed up each time with a wooden plug, covered 
over Math clay or rosin, and the tapping is annually’ 
same place, the tree sustains very' 
B. sap is very beneficial in diseases 


of the kidneys and in cases of nrinarj’ calcidus. 

It contains more than 2 per cent, of sugar. — Tha 
IViiiTB B. of North America (B. popidifolia) very 
nearly resembles the common B., hut is of much less 
v.aluc. It is found .as for south as Pennsylvania. 
The wood is Ec.arcely used. — ^Tlio Black B. of the 
same country [B. nigra), also sometimes called Red 
B., and very similar to the ' common B., produces 
very hard and valuable timber. It attains the 
height of 70 feet. It is not found further north 
than New Jersey. The hark is of a dark colour, the 
epidermis in the younger trees reddish. — But the 
name Black B. is also given to another species 
found in the more nortliorn parts of North America, 
and sometimes called the Sweet B. or Ciieriiy B, 
(B. knta), also a tree of 70 feet or upwards in height, 
and of which the timber is fine-grained, and valuable 
for maldng furniture, and for other purposes. Its 
lc.a\’cs, when bruised, diffuse a sweet odour, and 
when carefully dried, make an agreeable tea. It is 
remarkable that this tree has been little planted in 
Britain. — The Yellow B. of North America {B. 
exedsn) is a tree of 70 — SO feet high, destitute of 
hraiiolics for 00 — 40 feet, reni.ark.ahlc for its large 
leaves, which arc 31 inches long, and for the brilliant 
golden j’cllow colour of the epidermis. It is found 
in Nova Scotia, New Bniusivick, Maine,- &c. Its 
timber is used in sliip-huilding. The yoimg saplings 
of all these American species are much employed for 
making hoops for casks. — The Pater B. (B. papg- 
racca) is found in the northern parts of North 
jVmcrica. It attains the height of 70 foot. The 
hark of the young trees is of a brilliant whiteness. 
The hark is cap.ahlo of division into very thin sheets, 
which have been used ns a substitute for paper.’ It 
13 used by the Indians for canoes, bo-ves, buckets, 
baskets, itc. Largo plates of it .are curiously 
stitched together with the fibrous roots of the Aniite 
Spruce, and coated with the rosin of the B.alm of 
Gilc.ad Fir, The wood is used for the s.amo purposes 
with that of the common B. — The mountainous dis- 
tricts of India produce sevcr.al species of this genus. 
Tliiii, delicate plates of the bark of B. Bhojputtra, .a 
native of tho mountains of Kumaon, arc used for 
lining the tubes of hook.ahs, .and arc c.arricd in great 
quantities to the plains of India for this purpose. 
They were formerly used instead of paper for writ- 
ing. B. acuminata, a native of tho inountaius of 
Ncpaiil, is a tree of .70 — 00 feet high, covered with 
branches from the b.ase, .and of an oval fornu Its 
wood is strong and diir.ahlc. — Tho Dwarf B. {B. 

is a mere Inisliy slirub, seldom more than two 
or three feet high, and gencr.aUj’ much less. It has 
orhiciilar crenato leaves. It is a native of tho whole 
of the most northern regions of tho globe, and is 
found in some parts of tho Higlilands of Scotland. 

It is interesting because of its uses to tho Laplanders 
and other inhabitants of very northern regions, to 
whom it siqiplics their chief fuel, and the m.aterial 
with which tlicj’ stutl' their beds. Its seeds are the 
food of tho ptannigan, on which the Laplanders in 
a coiisidorahle degree depend. A similar shruhbj’ 
.species (B. antarclica) occurs in Tiorra del Fiiego. 

BIRCH. Tiiojlvs, D.D., an industrious historic.al j 
vvTiter, son of a coffcc-mill maker, a Quaker, horn .at i 
CIcrkenwcll, November 23, 1705, was at first .an i 
usher in different schools. H.aving taken priests’ 1 
orders in 1731, he was presented in 1732 to a I 
living in Essex, and in 173-i became chaplain to the | 
Earl of Kihnarnock, who was beheaded in 17-lG. I 
Appointed in the latter yc.ar Rector of St Jlargarot 
Pattens with St Gabriel, Fenchuroh Street, London, 

B. avas elected in 1752 one of tho secretaries of tho 
Royal Society, a historj' of which he published in 
4 vols., 4to, in 175G — 1757. In 17G1, he avas preferred 
to tho Rectory of Deepdene, SmToy. His first 
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lirerai^' imdertalang, in. wliicli he 'vv.'is assisted by 
others, was The General Dictionanj, Historical and 
Critical, 10 vols., 1734—1741, founded on Bayle’s 
celebrated work. Ho next edited the collection of 
Etate-p.apors of Thurloe, secretary to Oliver Cromwell, 

7 vols., folio, 1742. His other works .are Life of 
the Hon. Lobert Boyle, 1744; Lives and Characters of 
the Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, the engr.av- 
‘ings by Houbraken, Gravelot, and Vertue (Eondon, 
1743_1752); Inquimi into the Share schich King 
Charles I. had in the Transadions of the Earl of 
Glamorgan, 1747; Historical View of the Hegotia- 
tions hetu-cen the Courts of England, France, and 
Brussels, 1592 to 1617, 1749; Life of Tillolson, 
1752; Memoirs of the Feign of Queen Elizabeth, 

2 vols., 1754 ; Life of Henry Prince of Wales, 1760 ; 
&o. Ho likewise edited the works of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Bacon’s works, and various others. He 
was lulled by a fall from his horse in the 
Hampstead Road, 9tli January 1760. 'He left 
an e.xtensivo MS. collection, with his library, to 
I the British Museum, of which ho was a trustee. 
From these MSS, were compiled The Courts and 
Times of James I. and Charles L, 4 vols. 8vo, 
(London, 1S4S). 

BIEOH-PFEIFFER, CnAKtoTTE, a German 
actress and writer of plays, was bom at Stuttgart 
in the year 1800. Her passion for the stage dis- 
played itself so strongly, that after encountering 
much opposition on the part of her parents, she 
made her dCbut at Munich at the ago of thirteen, 
j and .afterwards phayed with gi-eat success .at Berlin, 

! Vienna, and Hamburg. In 1825, she married Dr 
Cliristian Birch of Copenhagen,' and afterwards 
performed at Petersburg, Pesth, Arastord.am, and 
other places. In 1837, she undertook the direction 
of the theatre .at Zurich. At a hater period, she 
acquired even greater reuoavn as _a'<writer for the 
i stage than as an actress. Her princip.al theatrical 
pieces are Pfefferrusd; Hinko ; Hie Gilnstlinge, 
perhaps her best piece ; Her GlOd."ncr von Hotre 
Dame; &c. In 1843, Madame B. resigned the 
direction of the Zm-ich theatre, and after visiting 
.profcssiomally most of the cities in Germany, made 
an engagement with the theatrc-roy.al at Berlin. 
The chief productions of what may be_ termed her 
later manner are — Hie Marquise von Villette (1845), 
Horf und Sladl (1848), Eine Familie (1849), Anna 
von Ostreicli (1850), Ein Billet (1851). In 1362 was 
published a complete edition of her dnamatic avorks, 
avhich .are about 70 in number, and a collection of 
her novels and tales. She died at Berlin, August 
25, 1868. 

BIRD, Edwaud, an English ‘ genre ’ painter of 
considerable celebrity, avas born at Wola’orhamptou 
in 1772. He haa-ing c.arly displayed a strong inclina- 
tion for draaring, iiis father thought he aa'as^ con- 
sulting his son’s taste aa’hcn ho aiiprontiecd him to 
a Birmingham tea-board manufacturer, his duty 
there being to paint floavcrs, shepherds, &c., on the 
boards. On the expir.ation of his apprenticeship, 
B. established himself as a draaving-mastcr in 
Bristol; and taa-o of his pictures, the ‘Choristers 
Eehe.arsing,’ and ‘The Will,’ having been bought; 
by the Duke of Cl.arence, afterw.ards William W., 
and the Marquis of Hastings, his reputation was 
secure. Ho was elected a Royal Academician, 
and soon obtained some good commissions. The 
‘ Field of Chevy Chase the D.ay after the Battle ’ 
is generally considered his master-piece. His ‘Death 
of Eli ’ obtained the British Institution prize of 300 
guineas. In 1813, B. w.as appointed painter to the 
Prinoess Ch.arlotto. He now bec.ame .ambitious to 
excel in Scripture subjects, and painted sevcr.al, 
none of which, however, added to his fame. His 


last picture, the ‘Embarkation of Louis XVIII. 
for Flrance,’ which was never finished, was the least 
satisfactory of all his avorks. He died in 1819. His 
most popular works arc — ‘ The Blacksmith’s Shop,’ 
‘The Country Auction,’ ‘The Village Politicians,’ 
‘ The Young Recruit,’ &c. 

BIRD-BOLT. Stevens, in his note on Mxich 
Ado about Nothing, says the B. is ‘a short, thick 
arrow, without point, spreading .at the extremify so 
much as to leave a broad flat surface, about the 



breadth of a shilling. Such .are to this day in use 
to Ivill rooks with, and are shot from a cross-bow.’ 
Tlie annexed illustration is copied from Douce’s 
Illustrations of Shalcspearc. 

BIRD-CATCHING SPIDER, a name originall 3 ' 
given to a large spider, Mygale aviadaria, a native of 
Cayenne and Surinam; but which is now more 
extensively applied, being equ.ally .appropriate to a 
munber of barge species of Mygale (q. v.) and Epeira 
(q. V.), perh.aps also of other gener.a. It has, indeed, 
been denied bj' some observers that the n.amo is 
truly .appropri.ate, but the positive evidence is too 
strong to bo c.asily set aside by evidence merely 
ncg.ativc. Tlie Mygale aviadaria is ne.arly two 
inches long, very hairj’, and almost entirely black ; 
its feet, when stretched out, occupy a smfnoe of 
nearly a foot in diameter. The hooks of its man- 
dibles arc strong, conic.al, and very black. This 
great spider forms a tube-shaped cell, widening 



tow.ards the mouth, of a fine white semi-transparent 
tissue, hko muslin, in clefts of trees or hollows 
among rocks and stones. From this R issues only at 
night, to prey upon insects, and, it is said, upon 
humming-birds. It does not construct a net for the 
capture of its prey, but takes it by hunting, as do 
other large species of natives of the warm 

parts of America, the East Indies, and Africa. It 
is probably a species of tliis genus that Dampicr 
mentions as found in Campeachy, the fangs of v-duch, 
i* black as jet, smooth as glass, and, at their small 
end as sharp as a thorn,’ are said by him to be worn 
by some persons in their tobacco-pouches, to pick 
their pipes with ; and to he by others used as tooth- 
picks, in the belief of their having power to expel 
the toothache. The bite of the large species of this 
genus is said to be dangerous. 

It appears that spiders of the genus Bpeira feed 
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BIED-CEERUY— BIRD OF Pi^EABISE. 


upon small birds cauglit in their n-cbs. which have 
oven been described as in some eases largo enough 
to arrest the flight of a bird the size of a thrush, and 
to impede the traveller in tropical forests. 

BI'RD-CnERRY (Patlns), a subdivision of the 
genus Ccrasus (see CiiEnnv), itself ver>’ generally 
regarded as a sub-genns'of Priiiiii<s (.see Ri.um). Tlie 
Bii'd-cherries are distinguished by racemes of small 
flowers and deciduous leaves. — Tlic Common B. 
{Prunus or Cerasim Pnthu), called in Scotland 
Jlaghcrrij, is a tall shrub or small tree, sometimes 
reaching the height of 40 feet, growing wild in 
moist woods in Britain, and in most parts of Europe 
and the north of Asia. Its younger branches arc 
of a vcr 3 ' dark or reddish-brown colour. The 
drupes arc sm.all, of a .sweetish subacid taste, 
combined with a degree of what many reg.ard as 
nauseous bitterness ; but to some p.alates they are 
I not disagi-ccable. A well-flavoured spirituous liquor 
I is prepared from them in the north of Eurojie. In 
I Siberia, the juice expressed from the ripe fruit is 
, drimk cither alone or mixed with milk, and the 
I remaining mass is kneaded into cakes, and used 
as food. — Verj' nearly allied to this sjiccies is 
the VinoiNIAN B. (P. or C. Virginiana), a tree 
of SO — 100 feet in height, found from Tcmiesseo to 
Upper Canada, ami now frciiuent in Britain as an 
orn.amental tree, although never attaining the size 
which it does in the United .St.ites. The wood is 
compact, fine-grained, t.akes a line polish, and is much 
used in Amcric.a bj’ cabinet-makers. The b.ark is 
used ill the United titatos ns a febrifuge. The fruit 
j is not agreeable ; but a cordial is made from it bj’ 
i infusion in s]urits with sugar, and, when ^dried and 
I bruised, it fonns an esteemed addition to jKinmican 
! (q-v.). 

] BIRD ISLAND, the north-west island of the 
Sandwich Archipelago, in lat. 22’ 20' N., and long. 

' ICO’ W. It is, ns its name implic.s, a mere haunt 
' of sea-fowl— the links of the chain increasing pretty 
I rcgiilarlj' in size and elevation from B. I. on the 
. north-west to Hawaii on the eoutli-e.ast. 

' BIRD-LIJIE is a viteid and .adliesivc substance, 
i which is placed on twiirs of trei‘3 or wire-netting, 

1 for the purpose of catching the bmis which maj- 
alight thereon. A common practice is to place a 
decoj’ or tame bird in a cage near where the B. is 
Bjircad ; the wild birds, attracted to the spot bj’ the 
song of the tame bird, get entangled with the bird- 
lime. The substance is geiieralh’ prepared from the 
middle b.ark of the hollj', misletoe, or dislafr-thi-.tle, 
by chopping up the b.ark, treating it with w.ater, 
boiling for several hours, then .straining ; and lastly, 
concentnatiiig the liquid bj' evaporation, when the 
B. assumes a gelatinous consistence resembling that 
of moist imttja It inaiulj' consi.st.a of a substance 
named bj’ the chemist fisi-iii. A second mode of | 
preparing B., is to emplo}’ ordinarj' avhe.at-llour ; 1 
place it in a jiicco of cotton cloth ; tie np the 
cuds, so as to fonn a b.ag ; immerse the avholo in a 
basin of water, or .allow a stream of water to flow 
upon it ; and repc.ati ally squeeze the bag and its 
contents. 'The result is, that the starch of the 
avhc.at-flour is pressed out of the cloth b.ag, and an 
adlicsive substance named glii/fii is left on the cloth. 
This substance resembles that prcp.arcd by tho 
Iircvious process in its properties; but tho former 
mode of prep.aring B. is a much clicapicr idan, and 
is th.at gonorallj’ followed. 

BIRD OF PA’RADISE, the common n.amc of 
a f.amilj' of birds, Parailisi’idw of ornithologists, 
found chiellj' in New- Guinea and neighbouring 
islands, and remarkable for splendour of pdum.agc. 

I In .all other respects, however, thej- are a-erj' closely 
allied to tho crow-familj', Oorvida (q. v.), to which 
inu 


they exhibit a great similarity, not only in the char- 
acters of the bill, feet, &c., and in general form, but 
.also in their habits, and even in their voice. They 
have been the subject of many fables. Tho state in 
which their skins arc usu-ally exported from their 
native islands, gave rise to the notion that they were 
destitute of feet ; and free scope being aUow'cd to 
fancy, it became the prov.alcnt belief that they spent 
their whole lives flo.ating in tho air, except wdicn 
perhaps they .suspended themselves for a little 
by tlicir long tail-filaments from tho uppermost 
bnanches of trees. As for their food, it was supposed 
to be either mere dew- and vapours, or nectar 
obtained from tho flowers of trees, climbers, and 
jilants growing on tho br.anches of trees, in tho 
Jiigh regions of bright sunshine above the shade of 
tho trojiical forests. Antony Pigafetta, indeed, who 
accompanied hlagell.an in his voj-ago round tho 
w-orld, described them as having lera, and stated 
tliat these were cut off as useless in tlio preparation 
of tho skins ; but his statement was not credited, 
and Aldrov.andns wont the length of accusing him 
of an audacious falsehood. It would seem that tho 
fables concerning the Birds of P. are in part to be 
ascribed to the desire of tho inh.abitants of those 
islands in which they are found to increase the 
value of their skuis as an article of merchandise ; 
and a sort of sacred character being attached to 
them, thoj- were cmplo 3 -cd not merely for ornament, 
but as a charm to secure the life of the wearer 
.against the dangers of battle. Tho people of Tcrnate 
call them il/’niiiico-Dcienfnr, or Birds of God ; which 
name Biiffon modified into Manneode, ^ different 
languages they .are known by names signif 3 'ing Birds 
of the Air, Birds of the Sun, &c. 

The m.aics alone arc birds of splcndid_ plumage, 
that of the females possessing neither brilliancy of 
colours nor remarkable development. _ Tho plumage 
of the males is not onl 3 ' characterised by grc.at 
brightness of tints, but by a glossy velvety .apiio.ar- 
ance, a metallic lustre, and a singularly bc.autifid 
(day of colours. Tufts of fc.athcrs goucrally grow 
from tho shoulders, and these, in some of tho Idnds, 
are prolonged so as to cover tho wings ; in tho 
species sometimes called tho Common B. of P., and 
sometimes tho Grc.at Emcr.ald B. of P. {Pamdisea 
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Bird of Paradise {Pamdisea ajwda) — male. 

npoda), tho prolong.ation of those shoulder tufts is 
BO great, th.at thc^- extend far be 3 'ond tho bod 3 -, and 
even far bc 3 -ond tlie tail. They constitute tho most 
magnificent part of the wcU-known B. of P. ptlumes. 
They are exquisitely light and delicate. It has 
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1i .-n that they may he of nee to the 

rrt ature in tnahline; it,ivith lo-a caertion ofavinr, to 
llo-.t in the air, tint this notion ia perhaps sufficiently 
co!ihitoil 1)V the totr.l ahscnco of them in the female. 

In other .■•]iecie.s, there arc elongated feathers on 

the hack of tlie neck, wliich the hird can erect, and 
even in some measure throu' forward at pleasure; 
and tlie^e, in the genus Ijoplionndi assume a form 
I rL-emhling that of a pair of outspread wings, and 
, rise far ahove the he.ad. TIic tail is, in general, not 
, uniiko that of a crow in its shape; but in many 
j |)ccies tlierc arise, from the ramp, at the sides of 
the tail, two very long feathers, or rather filaments, 
covered vrith a sort of velvety donm : of these, the 
Common B. of P. affords an c.vample. In the King 
B. of P. {Cindnmtnts rcshis), these long tail-fila- 
ments terminate in a sort of disk, as the tail-feathers 
of the peacock do. 

Bird.= of P. arc, in general, more or less gregari- 
oiH. iliey sometimes pass in flocks from one island 
■ to anotlicr, according to the change of seasons, 
from the dry to the wet monsoon. Owing to 
their plumage, they fly more c.asily against than 
with the wind, and by liigh winds they are some- 
• times thrown to the ground. They arc lively and 
active, and in confinement pert and hold. They 
I bestow great care upon their plumage, and sit 
I alwa3’s on the perches of the cage, so that no 
part of it maj' reach the floor, or get in the 
least degree soiled. It has seldom been found 
1 possible to bring them alive to Europe, and they 
seem very incap.able of enduring any other than a 
tropical climate. In confinement, they arc_e.asily 
fed on rice, insects, &c, In a wild state, their food 
consists in great part of the fruit of the teak- 
tree, and of different species of fig, and also of 
the largo butterflies which abound ui their native 
islands. 

The Papuans kill Birds of P. by siiootmg them 
with arrows, and employ various other means of 
t.aking them for the sake of their sldns. The 
siuus are dried in smoke, and fumigated srith sul- 
phur, to preserve them from insects; and in this 
way the briULanoy of the colour is_ impaired, so 
that the most gorgeous pkuuos which arc over 
seen Europe are inferior, in this respect, to those 
of toe living bird. The skin, to which great part 
of the flesh S allowed to remain .attached, is alw.ays 
much contracted by this drj-ing process, and a very j 
erroneous notion is therefore often formed of the 
size of the hiriL The common B. of P. is as large 
as a jaja It is of a cinnamon colour, the upper part 
of the head and nock yellow, the front and throat 
I emerald green, the shoiddcr- tufts jmllow. The 
I avhole length to the extremity of these is not less 
j than two feet. Another nearly allied species [Para- 
I disca Tuhra.) has these long feathers of a brilliant 
‘ c.arminc colour. 

! BIBIiE, ■Wrsi.iAM, a distinguished ecclesiastical 
1 composer, was bom about the j’ear 1540, and 
I educated at Edward ’IT.’s ChapriL In 1563, he 
I was appointed org.inist in Lincoln Catbedral, and 
I twelve j'cars afterwards organist to Queen Elizabeth. 

' Ho published numerous compositions exhibiting 
, great music.sl learning, and contributed many pieces 
’ TO Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Booh; but bis fame 
I rests on the canon, Kon AWs Domiiie, wbich, amid 
all ch.anges in musical taste, has rct.ained its popu- 
larih’, and still continues to challenge adinii-ation. 
B. died in 1C23. 

BIBDS (Arcs), the second class of Tertcbrated 
(q. V.) Animals, .and the first of o-viparousyertebrated 
anim.als, incliubng .all the oviparous animals avhich 
liavo w.arm blood. B. exliibit gre.at similarity in 
I their general structure, and are sharply distinguished 


from all other cla'-cs of animals. To this cka-s ‘ 
belong all animals, except Bat.s (q. v.) alone, winch 
have "an internal siieleton, and are c.ap.ahle of true • 
flight. Tlic anterior extremities of B. son-c them ' 
onV as wings or organs of flight, and never in anv j 
degree as arms or legs; those few birds in which j 
tlie vrings arc too sm.ail to rai'^o tlio hod\' in the air, 
generally emploj- them to aid their swift running ! 
upon land, as -the ostrich, or for ssrimming imtler , 
water, as tlie great anli and the jicnguiiis. The ! 
bodj- is covered witli feathers (q. v.), and tins is | 
one of the characters in which all birds agree, and ' 
bj' which tbej' arc distinguished from all other j 
animals. The general fonn is adapted to motion j 
through the air, and tlie tnmk is compact, and 
somewhat bo.at-aiiapcd. Tfio vertebral column pos- I 
scsses bttlc flexibihtj-; indeed, the vcrtchra: of the ^ 
back generally become anUylosed or Crmlj' united 
together hj" cementing hone, the soUditj' wliich is 
tlms acquired being of evident use for the support of ' 
the ribs, and these also are proportionately stronger 
than is usual in qiiadnipeds; each of them is pro- i 
vided in the midctlc with a flattened hon}' process, | 
directed obliquely backwards to the next rib, so 
that they support one another, whilst instead of 
being united to the sternum, or breast-bone, by 
cartilages, as in quadmpeds, thej' are continued to it , 
in the form of hone ; all these things combining to 
give strength to that part of the hodj' in which it 
is particularly needed, both in order to the powerful 
action of the wings, and the perfect freedom of 
respiration during flight. In those birds, however, 
which do not fly, tlie vertebrro of the hack retain 
some power of motion. Tlie liindcr part of the 
vertebral column exhibits a solidity even greater 
than the anterior p.art of it, the Imnbar vertcbrio 
(q. V.) being consolidated into one piece with the 
pehns (q. v.), which furnishes attaolunent to strong 
muscles for the support of the trunk upon the legs, 
and for the motion of those organs. The vertebral 
column, however, terminates in a number of smaU 
movable {coccygeal) vertebne, the flexibility of this 
part being necessary to the motion of the tail, which 
is itself supported by a sliort and generally much 
elevated bone, regarded as consisting of_ ankyloscd 
vertebne, called the mmp-hone, or, from its peciUiar 
form, the plonghshare-bone. 

In contrast to the general stiffness of the verte- 
bral column in the trunk, it is remarkable for great 
flexibility in the neck, enabling a bird to make ready 
use of its bill, or to bring its bead into siicli posi- 
tions as suit the adjustment of the centre of gravity 
in fl3’ing, standing, iic. 

The number of vertebne in the neck varies from 
ten to twent3’’-three, the smallest number being 
greater than is found in any quadruped. The hc.ad, 
also, is so articulated to the neck, b3' a single condyle, 
or pivot, that a bird can turn its head roimd in a 
manner impossible to the mammalia. ^ The skull 
itself is formed of hones con'esponding with thqseyf 
man and quadrupeds ; but they can only he distin- 
guished when the bird is vciy young, soon becoimng 
consolidated together. The jaws are much elon- 
gated, so as to form the bill, the organ cliien3" 
emplo3'cd in seizing food, as well as for fighting, 
ncst-building, dressing or preening the fcathem, and 
instead of a hand for cvciy purpose wliich bird-luo 
requires. The upper maudible of the hiU is so con- 
nected, however, with the bone of the slcnll, b3' 
clastic plates, that it possesses some power of morion, 
and any shock which it may receive is much deadened 
before reaching the skull. The bill affords man3 of 
the most important distinctive characters of B., 
differing vciy’ much according to the mode of life of 
different orders and tribes. iSce Bill. ^ 

The follou-ing illustration will serve to indicate 
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the principal bones of <a bird’s sbcleton ; vc borrow 
it from M‘Gillivra 5 ’’s Brilirh Birth. 

Tlie sternnm or breast-bone in B. is remarkably 
largo and strong, sen'ing for tbc attachment of tlie 



Skeleton of CioId« ii Kagle: 

a, cranium ; t, tipper inniulililc: r, hitter mantiiiilc; t/, tl, 
aortiiirn'; r, Ci rilis ; /et. utrnttm; i, coracoitl iione; .(’i 
furctlln ! rc.iiitlla ; II, liuilteral l■ulle ; mm, ttln.a ; tin, 
radius ; o, nictacarpai hones ; p, </, utittcd saerttin atiil 
pelvis 1 r, iecliittni ; /, iiltim ; rr, tliieli-iionc; iiii, tibi.i; 
e, aniile-Joint : tnr. tarsus; l.llrst or html tue; 2. seci.iul 
or inner toe; a, third or iiiiddle toe; ■!, fourth or outer toe. 

powerful muscles which th pries tlie wings, and 
receives great attention from nattirah.sts, because its 
variation.s corrc.spontl witli tlie dilfcrcnces lu some of 
the most import.int eharactus and li.abils of binls 
It gencr.ally iwhilitts a proj. iting ridge along the 
middle, wliicli is proportionately largest in birds of 



most powerful flight, and is wanting only in ostriches 
and a few otlier birds of allied genera which do not 
lOS 


fiv. The clamclcs or collar-hones, also, are generally 
united to form the Wrcliettc (fumda) or meny- 
thonglit hone, serving, alon" witli two hones c, ailed 
the coracoid hones, to Ircep.tlie shoulders separated, 
and to resist the compressing tendency of tlie action 
of the wings. The bones of tbc aving itself arc 
regarded as corresponding to those of the anterior 
extremities in man and guadmpeds ; tiio bones of 
the band, however, being much disguised, and some of 
them wanting or rudiment.aiy. In the accompanying 
cut of the hones of a bird’s wing, a is rog.arded ns 
the clliow-joint, h as the MTist-joint, c as the Icnuckle- 
joint, d being the representative of a finger, c and 
the nidimentary representatives of two otliDrs,_avhilst 
the wintjht, tj, formerly regarded .as representing the 
thumb, is now r.ather supposed to ho liomologous to 
the forefinger. Tlie wings, therefore, cxliibit a struc- 
ture entirely dilferent from those of hats, in whicli 
the fingers arc extremely elongated. The surface 
necessary for strilcing the air is jirovidcd'by fc.ather3 
larger and stronger than those of other parts of tho 
Iiody, called xolnrj-fcathn-s, tjuill-ftalhcrs, or r/idlls. 
Of the.se, wliieh cxliihit an adminahle combination of 
strength with iightness and elasticity, some spring 
from the part of tlie aving between b and d (in 
the figure of tlio hones of tho wing) ; these are 
.always tho largest, and are called the primcirii 
wiug-fc.atlicrs, or simply primaries; those wliicli 
spnng from tlie part between a and I are c.aUed 
fcoudaries; and tlipsc whicii spring from the part 
lietwccn a and the shoulder-joint, are c.allcd Icrliarics. 
At the liasc of tlie cpiills, on both sides of tho aving, 
are fe.atliers c.allcd xeiiirpcovirls, and tlicso are lilic- 
avisc <]istiii,guislicd as priinaiy, sccond.ary, &c, Xho 
fe.atliers avhicli grow over tlie sliouUlcr-hladcs arc 
C.aUed mipidars. Tiio fc.atliei-s of tlio avings aaary 
in leiigtli and strcngtli, according to Uio mode of life 



IfiiiV.s 'Will", shewing Quill? : 

Cl, primnrics ; I/, pccomlculca; f, torli'Atlcs ; cf, uinglctt 

and power of flight in different B. ; n.arroav, sli.arp, 
and stiff avings being indicative of .savift and enduring 
lligiit. The t.ail-featliers sera'c the pniyoso of a 
rudder to guide tlio bird, and also that of li.alancing 
it ill tlie air ; tlicy resomlilo in character the quills 
of the avings. Tlicy arc also furnished avitli com!.'! 
ahoa'o and heloaa*. Some B. liaa'c tlic t.ail rounded 
at the extremity; in some, it is square; in othep, 
notclicd or forlied. In many land B.. the tail cxliihits 
oriiament.al plumes, and rcraarkahlo dca-elopmculs 
of tlic phmiago take place .also in other parts of tho 
body, in the form of crests, ruffs, shouldcr-tufts, &c. 

Tho logs of B. consist of parts conesponding to 
those found in man and quadrupeds ; hut the tliigh 
is sliort, and so concealed within the body, that it is 
not ajiiiarciit as an external portion of the li nb ; the 
next dia-ision, often mist.akeii for tlic tliigh, being 
the leg strictly so c.aUed, or tibia, avhicli ends .at 
avhat Ts re.ally tlic heel-joint, although popularly 
regarded as tlio knee ; and heiie.atli tliis is the shank, 
or tarsus, avhioh in some B. is a'cry long, sera'iiig as 
a part not of tho foot hut of tho Ic", and formed by 
a siiiglo hone aa’hicli represents hotli the tarsus and 
mct.atarsus. The foot are dia-ided into toes, aa-hich 
arc gencr.ally four in number, tlircc before and one 
hchiiid, differing from each other in length and in 
tho munhor of joints or phalanges of aa'hich they 
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•ire composed, the toe, ■ndiioh is directed b.ickward, 
being in general comparative]}’' short, and consisting 
only of two joints. A fifth toe or tarsal spnr is'|. 
found in some of the gallinaceous B. ; and in some 
15., as Bn.stards, the hind-toe is wanting ; the ostrich 
has only two toes, both directed forward, ■with the 
obscure rudiment of a tliird; and niunerous B. 
classed together in the order of Climbers (q. 'v.) or 
Yohe-footcd B., including Parrots, Cuckoos, Wood- 
peckers, &c., have two toes before, opposed by two 
toes hclund, the foot being thus particularly adapted 
for grasping, so that pan-ots, ns is well Imown, even 
use it as a hand. — The feet of B. vary considerably 
according to their mode of life; and naturalists 
therefore depend very much upon them in classifi- 
cation. In some the claws arc strong and hooked ; 
in others short, straight, and weak ; in some the 
toes are all separate, in others more or loss con- 
nected ; in B. specially adapted for S'n-imming, they 
arc generally u-elbcd or tmited by a membrane ; in 
other swimming-B., however, a membrane only 
extends along the sides of each toe. In most B. the 
tarsM is fc.athered to the heel-joint ; in some, ho\v- 
ever, and particularly in leaders, the lower part of it 
is bare ; the shank and toes are generally, although 
not always, destitute of feathers, and arc covered 
with a scaly sldn. Almost the only other parts 
of a bird often destitute of feathers, are the cere at 
the base of the bill, and the combs and -wattles of 
gallinaceous birds. 

In order to flight, it is indispensable that the 
centre of gravity of a bird shoiUd be imder the 
shoulders ; and •when a bird stands, the feet are 
brought forward, and the head thrown hack, so that 
the claws project beyond a vertical lino passing 
through the centre of gra\-itj’' of the whole body. 
This IS generally accomplished so that the tinmk is 
in an almost horizontal position, the fore-part only a 
little elevated ; but in some B., which have a short 
neck and short logs, an erect attitude is necessarily 
assumed, so that the penguins of the southern seas 
present to nar-igators a somewhat ludicrous resem- 
blance to regiments of soldiers on the beach. B., 
when they sleep, very generally place their head 
imder their wing, and some of them also stand upon 
one foot, their equilibrium being thus more easily 
maintained. A remarkable contrivance, particul.arly 
to be observed in storks and other long-legged B., 
renders this posture unfatiguing ; a locldng of the 
bone of one part of the limb into a sort of socket in 
the bone of the part above it, so that it retains its 
place without muscular exertion; -whilst a similar 
purpose is scn'cd by the tendons of the muscles 
which bend the claws passing over the joints of the 
leg in such a manner as to be stretched by the mere 
pressure there when the weight of the bird rests 
upon the legs, so that without any effort the claws 
retain a firm hold of the branch upon which it is 
perched. — n3dng is accomplished by the action of 
the -wings upon the clastic and resisting air; the 
muscles by which the stroke of the wing is given are 
powerful, those by which it is retracted are compara- 
tively weak. Owing to the manner in wliich the 
first strokes of the wing must be given, few B. rise 
with facility from a level surface; and some of them, 
as swallows, and particularly swifts, rise from a 
perfectly -level surface with great difficulty, and 
comparatively seldom alight where they cannot 
find an elevation from -which, as it wore, to throw 
themselves. . 

The digestive apparatus of B. resembles that of 
mammalia; exhibiting, ho-wever, various modifica- 
tions, according to the different kinds of food — some 
B. feeding on ilesh, others on fish, others exclusively 
on insects, others on seeds, others more indiscrimin- 
ately on a variety of animal and vegetable substances. 


Fc-w B. masticate their food in any degree, although 
parrots do ; upon being srvallowed, it enters tlie 
crop or crate, sometimes called the first stomach, an 
enlargement of the oesophagus or gullet, situated 
just before the breast-bone, and here it is moistened 
by a secretion, wliich is also by some B. — particu- 
larly by pigeons — employed as the first food for 
their young, the glands of the crop enlarging very 
much, so as to produce it iir large quantity at the 
time when it is wanted for that piuqiosc. The crop is 
wanting in the ostrich, and also generally in B. that 
feed on fish ; and is of greatest size in those of which 
the food consists of seeds or grain. It is generally 
single, and on one side of the gullet ; sometimes, as 
in pigeons, it is double. A second stomach, or dila- 
tation of the cesophagus, called the proventricidus or 
ventriculus succenturiatus, is generally largest in 
those B. in rvhich the crop is wanting or small ; and 
in this the food is fmther softened and changed by 
a secretion which is mixed with it. The third and 
principal stomach is the gizzard, which in B. of prey, 
fish-eating B., &c., is a mere membranous sac ; but 
in B. which feed on grain or seeds is very thick and 
muscular, so that it acts as a sort of mill, and wth 
extraordinaty power. In these B., also, a remarkable 
provision is made for the perfect grinding down of 
the contents of the gizzard, by the instinct which 
leads them to swallow small rough pebbles or grains 
of sand, an instinct well exemplified in the common 
domestic fowl. — Tlio liver of B. is, in general, very 
large. The kidneys are largo, but there is no urinaiy 
bladder, and the urine is at once poincd into the 
cloaca, .an enlargement of the intestine, at its ter- 
mination, with which also the organs of gener.ation 
commrmicate in both sexes. We are again indebted 
to M'GilliiTay's excellent work for the following cut. 
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Digestive Organs of Domestic Pigeon ; 
a, bill; i, head; c, oosophasus; di, crop of e.’ctrcmo aizo ; 
continuation of ccsopliagua; p, provcntriculus; htjhl, giz- 
zard; h, upiier muscle; t, j, lateral muscles; /:, lower 
muscle; I, tendon; mnopqr, intestine; s, trachea. 

The respir.ation of B. is very perfect, and, their 
blood is from 12° to 10° warmer than th.at of mam- 
malia; its circulation more rapid, and the ener^ 
of .all the vital processes proportion.aUy groat. B., 
consequently, exhibit great liveliness; and upon the 
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admiraUe pro^Tsioa for the aeration of their blood 
they depend also for their powers of flight, which 
enable some of them to travel hundreds of miles 
with groat rapidity and without exhaustion, whilst 
others soar to a prodigious height in the air. The 
heart resembles that of the mammalia in its form 
and structure ; but the right ventricle, iiistcad of a 
mere membranous valve, is fumislicd with a strong 
muscle, to impel the blood with greater force into 
the lungs. The lungs arc small, and communicate 
with large air-cells (<j. v.) in the cavutics of the body, 
and even in the bones, so that the aeration of tlie 
blood takes place not only in the lungs but during 
its circidation throuch the body. An extraordinary 
proof of the use of -fhese air-cells in respiration was 
afforded in a recorded instance of a large sea-fowl, 
which, when an attemjit was made to strangle it, 
was kept ahve by the ah- entering in a forcible cur- 
rent through a broken wing-bone. (Gosse, The 
Ocean, quoting Bennett’s Whaling Voyage.) B. con- 
sume much more oxygen in proportion to their size 
than quadrupeds. 

The organs of the senses are similar to those of 
mammalia. In the senses of touch and taste, it is 
generally supposed that there is an inferior develop- 
ment, although parrots appear to possess the sense of 
taste in considerable perfection; and the bills of 
some B., which search among the mud for their 
food, are certainly very delicate organs of touch. 
But the sight is remarkably keen, and the eye 

g ossesses great powers of accommodation to different 
istanoes. B. perceive even small objects distinctly, 
at ^stances at which they would be quite indis- 
tinguishable to the human eye, and thus are enabled 
to seek their food. B. of prey also appear to possess 
in great perfection the sense of smell. The nostrils 
1 of all B. open on the upper surface of the bill. 

I Hearing is acute in B., and particularly in nocturnal 
; B., although the organs of this sense are less com- 
plicated than in mammalia, and there is seldom any 
I vestige of an external ear. Singing-B. are extaremely 
! sensitive to differences of pitch. The voice and 
' musical powers depend upon the conformation of 
I the windpipe and larynx, which differs very much 
I in different birds. 

I Eeproduction takes place by eggs (see Eepeo- 
DuenoP' and Egg), which are hatched after they 
! have passed from the body of the mother. B. 

I generally sit upon their eggs, their bodies sup- 
' plying the warmth necessary to hatch them (see 
I ixcUBATiON) ; and this office is usually undertaken 
' by the female alone, but sometimes is shared by 
the male. In very warm climates, the ostrich 
' leaves her eggs to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun, but in colder climates sits rxpon them. A 
very few B., as the cuckoo, deposit their eg^s in 
I the nests of other B., to be hatched by them, borne 
B. construct no nest, but lay their eggs on the 
' bare rock, as many sea-fowl do, or in holes rudely 
' scratched in the earth or sand; many, however, 
shew in the construction of their nests the most 
admirable instincts. See Nests. The number of 
eggs varies, in a state of nature, from one to about 
twenty, being generally smallest in the larger 
B., and particularly in B. of prey. B. generally 
breed only once a year, but some B. twice. The 
care which B. take of their young is as admirable as 
the ingenuity which they display in nest-building, 
and more universal. Some B. are able to run about, 
and pick up food as soon as they leave the shell ; 
others remain in the nest for days, or even weeks, and 
must be supplied with food by them parents. Many 
, species are social, particularly at the breeding-season, 
! and form large settlements, which they guard in 
I common ; and some even imite in the construction 
, of large nests, which belong to a whole commxmity. 
no 


The rapacious B., and particularly the larger ones, 
are very solitary in their manner of life. 

B. change their feathers {moult), in general, once a 
year, and the colours of the plumage in many cases 
vary much in summer and winter. The change of 
colour, iiowever, often takes place without change of 
feathers, and in B. which moult both in spring and 
autumn, the autumn moulting is much more complete 
than that of spring. The gayest plumage of many 
B. is assumed at the breeding-season, with which, 
also, the song of B. is connected. See Song of 
Brans. The plumage of the male is, in general, more 
gay than that of the female, all the yoimg at first 
resembling the female in plumage. The plumage 
usually characteristic of the male is occasionally 
assumed by the female, and most frequently by 
females which have become unfit for the ordinary 
functions of their sex. 

The brain in B. differs in some important respects 
from that of mammalia (see Brain), presenting 
resemblances to the brain of reptiles and fishes ; but 
it is of large size, often laiger than even in_ quad- 
rupeds. The manifestation of intelligence is not, 
however, usually so great in B. as in quadrupeds. 
Their nest-building, their migrations (see Birds of 
Passage), and many other things of greatest interest, 
must be ascribed to instinct. 

In the geographical distribution of B., the limits 
of species are not so exactly circumscribed by moun- 
tains, seas, and rivers, as in other classes of animals, 
their powers of flight enabling them to pass over 
these obstacles. Yet some species, and even groups, 
are found exclusively in certain regions ; thus hiun- 
ming-birds are all American, pengums are found only 
in the southern seas, and B. of paradise are confined 
to New Guinea and the neighbouring islands. See 
Species. 

The free movements of B. through seemingly 
boundless space, the joyous song of many, and the 
characteristic tones of all — ^them brilliant colours, 
their lively manners, and their wonderful instincts — 
have from the earliest ages made a strong ^impres- 
sion on men’s min ds, and in the infano;^ of intellect 
gave rise to many peculiar and mysterious associa- 
tions with this class of creatures. Hence the flight 
of B. was made the foundation of a particular art of 
divination. See Auguries and Auspices. Keligion 
borrowed many of its symbols from them, and poetry 
many of its ornaments. 

In an economical point of view, B. are very 
important. The flesh and eggs of almost aU B. may 
be eaten, although those of B. of prey and of fish- 
eating B. are generally reckoned unpleasant. Their 
feathers are employed for various purposes of use 
and ornament ; their dung is valuable for manure, 
and guano (q. v.) is nothing else than the accumulated 
dung of sea-fowls. Many B. are extremely useful in 
preventing the multiplication of insects and worms, 
and compensate in tliis way for the mischief which 
they occasionally do m fields and gardens. Domestic 
poultry are a source of considerable profit, upon 
account of their eggs, flesh, and feathers. See 
Poultry. Some Idnds of B. of prey have been 
tamed, and trained to the use of the sportsman. See 
Falconry. _ " , 

About 5000 existing species of B. are known. 
As to iheir systematic arrangement, see Ornitho- 
logy. 

The order of B. presents in the Dodo (q. v.) a 
remarkable and wdl-ascertained instance of the 
recent extinction of a species, and even of a genus. 
It is Mso a remarkable and interesting fact, that the 
greater part of the remains of extinct B. hitherto 
discovered are those of land-B. destitute of the power 
of flight, like the-dodo, and the still emsting ostrich, 
j cassowary, emu, and apteryx. A particular interest 
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13 attached to those o£ the gigantic Dinornis (q. v.) of 
IsTc^ Zealand. See next article. 

BIRDS, F0S.SIL. While the animal and vege- 
tahle kingdoms of the palreontologist extend to as 
wide, or rather a wider, range than those of the 
historian of modem life, yet several divisions are 
scantily represented in the petrified remains pre- 
seiwcd in the stony records of the earth’s crust. 
This was to be expected from the conditions under 
which these fossiliferons strata were deposited. As 
these roclrs are aqueous, chiefly marine, the relics 
of plants and anim-als whose natural habitats were 
in or near the water, must bo common in a fossil 
state, whilst the remains of others with diSerent 
habits wiU be comparatively rare, if present at all. 
Bhds belong to this latter class. Their power of 
flight would save them from numerous casualties 
wliich would prove fatal to quadrupeds ; and even if 
they did perish in water, the hghtness of their 
bodies, produeed by their internal cavities and the 
quantity of their feathers, would keep them floating 
until they decomposed, or became the food of preda- 
ceous animals. 

The earliest traces of birds consist of footprints 
on red argillaceous sandstones in the vaUey of Con- 
necticut river, North America. These sandstones, 
tliough long considered of a much older date, have 


been, on the best evidence, referred by the brothera 
Rogers^ to the oolitic period. The beds had formed 
an ancient sea-beach, and over it, during the reces- 
sion of the tide, had marched the animals, which 
have left on them their footsteps. Before the return 
of the tide, the inequalities had been filled up ivith 
dry air-drifted sand and mud, and on this was 
deposited a new layer of silt. The beds often exhibit 
ripple-marks, and occasionaUy smaU circular depres- 
sions, which have been formed by drops of rain. 
The traces of thirfy-three species of B. have been 
distinguished; with them are associated the impres- 
sions of various lizards, chelonians, and batrachians. 
The size of the Ornltliichnites (Gr. ornis, a bird, and 
idinon, a trace or footprint), as the bird-tracks are 
called, so far exceed those that would be made by 
the largest living birds, that it was doubted whether 
their origin had been satisfactorily explained, 'until 
the discovery, in New Zealand, of the remains of the 
Dinomis. In one species, the imprint of the foot 
measures fifteen inches in length, and ten inches in 
breadth, excluding the hind claw, which is two 
inches long. The distance of the impressions from 
each other varies from four to six feet. These mea- 
sin-ements indicate a bird about four times the size 
of an ostrich, but probably not much larger than 
some species of Dinomis. 'The footprints are for the 
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most part trifid, and shew the same number of joints 
as exist in the living tridactylous birds. 

No indications of the existence of birds have been 
discovered in the roclm of the cretaceous period. It 
does not follow, however, that the class Aves had no 
representatives during the ages when the chalk was 
being deposited. This is a deep-sea formation, 
and for the reasons already stated, it is not to bo 
expected that the remains of this class should be 
found in these measures. And so also it wmdd be 
rash to conclude, that the oolitic footprints give the 
date of the first appearance of B. on the globe. 
The bone of Cimiliomis Diomedeus, found in the 
chalk, which was described by Professor Owen as 
art of the humerus of a bird, is now believed to 
elong to a Pterodactyle. 

No true fossil remains of B. have been discovered 
in rocks older than the Eocene-gypseous deposits of 
Montmartre, where ton species have been found. 
Seven species' have been described ‘from strata of 
the Miocene period, the most important of which 
have, been foimd in the Sowalik beds, associated 
with the remains of huge probosoidea. But the 
Pleistocene deposits have supplied more than half of 
the known fossil birds. The most remarkable of 
these are the bones of hime struthious B. of the 
genera Dinomis (q. v.), Palapteryx (q. v.), and 
Aptornis. Dr Mantell mentions the fossil eggs and 
bones of a bird still larger, called the iEpyomis, 
from Madagascar. 


BIRD’S-EYE LIMESTONE is a division of the 
Trenton group of the Lower Siliuians of North 
America, apparently equivalent to the Llandeilo 
flags, and containing, besides the remains of brachio- 
IJods, many enormous orthoceratites. 

BI'RD’S-EYE VIEW is a term applied generally 
to modes of perspective in which the eye is supposed 
to look down upon the objects from a considerable 
height. If the eye is considered as loolung perpen- 
dicularly down w'hile it sweeps 6vcr each point of | 
the scene in succession, we have an exact ground- 
plan; no object covers another, horizontal angles 
and distances are exactly represented; while, on 
the other hand, no vertical angles or side-riews 
appear. In sketching or drawmg a locality for 
imitary or economied purposes, this kind of i)er- 
spcctive is always used. The great difficulty is to 
represent at the same time the relative heights of 
moimtoins and steepness of acclivities. But the more 
usual kind of bird’s-eye views differ from common 
perspective only in the horizontal'line being placed 
considerably above the picture. In the IGtU c., the 
only land of views luio^vn were of the natiue of 
ground-plans, and the artists of the 17th c. tried to 
combine this method with side views. 

BIRD’S BOOT (Omifftopits), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Deguminosa, sub-order Papilion- 
acecc, deriving ' both its popular and its botanic.al 
name from the resemblance of the curved pods to 

U1 
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birds’ olarvs ; the leaves are pinnate, with a terminal 
leaflet. One species (0. pcrpnsilhts) is a native of 
Britain, growing on dry, sandy, or gravelly soils— a 
small plant of little importance, the liowers of which 
are white, striated with red. But O. satu'vs, an 
annual growing to the height of two or three feet, 
a native of Portugal, is ciiltivated in that country 
as green food for cattle, and is very succulent and 
nutritious. Like its British congener, it grows 
well on very poor soils. Its Portuguese name is 
SerradUla. 

BIRD’S FOOT TRE'FOIB {Lotus), a genus of 
plants of the natural order Leguminosce, sub-order 
Papilionacea. The pods are cylindrical, somewhat 
spongy within and impeilectly di\uded into many 
cells. The name B. F. T. is derived from the 
resemblance of the clusters of pods to a bird’s foot. 
It has received the name Lotus from botanists, 
because a species of this genus is supposed to have 
been one of the plants so named by the Greeks. 
See Lotus. The species, which are pretty numerous, 
are natives of the temperate and colder regions of 
the old world. The CoiiiMON B. F. T. {L. cornicu- 
lahts) is very abundant everywhere in Britain in 
pastures. It has a stem C-12 inches in length, 



Bird’s Foot Trefoil {Lotus corniculatus). 
a, a stem with leave?, flowers, and pods; b, calyx; c, standard 
of flower; d, heel of flower; e, style; stamens. 

decumbent, and he.aring umbellate heads of S-10 
yellow' flowers, which have a rich honey-like smell. 
The leaves have three ohovato leaflets, like those of 
the true Trefoils or Clovers, hut at the base of each 
leaf-stalk there are also two large leaf-like ovate 
stipules. The plant is by some regarded as the sham- 
rock (q. v.) of Ireland. It is eaten witk great aridity 
by cattle, and its deeply penetrating roots adapt 
it well for very dry situations. — A larger species, 
otherwise very similar, by many regarded as merely 
a more luxuriant variety of this, with stem nearly 
erect, more compact heads of smaller flowers, and 
much smaller seeds, is the Greater or Narrow- 
lEAprED B. F. T. {L. major), which also is a common 
native of Britain, generally found in moist, bushy 
places. The characteristic differences remain under 
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cultivation in every variety of soil and situation. — | 
A species called the Winged Pea {L. tctragonolohus), 
remarkable for four membranous wings which run 
along its pods, a native of the south of Europe, is 
frequently cultivated in gardens in Britain amongst 
other annual flowers ; hut in some parts of Europe 
it is cultivated for its seeds, which are used as a 
substitute for coffee. 

BIRDS OF PASSAGE are those birds which 
spend one part of the year in one country or climate 
and another part in another, migrating according to 
the season. No species of bird is knoivn to hyhernate 
(see Hibernation) ; and although many naturalists 
were at one time inclined to hdieve in the hyberna- 
tion of swallows, this opinion has been entirely 
relinquished, and their annual migrations are fully 
ascertained. Birds avail themselves of their powers 
of wing to seek situations adapted for them in 
respect of temperature and supply of food, and even 
within the tropics there are birds whioh migrate 
as the seasons change from wet to dry, or from dry 
to wet. Sec Bird of Paradise. The migration of 
birds, however, is more generally from north to 
south, or from south to north, in the temperate and 
colder regions of the glohej as winter passes into 
summer, or summer into winter; and B. of P. are 
commonly distinguished into Summer B. of P. and 
AVinter B. of P., as they are siunmer or n'inter 
visitants; hut, of course, those which are Summer 
B. of P. in one country are AVinter B. of P. in 
anotlier. They breed in the coimtry in which they 
are Summer B. of P. The arrival of Summer B. 
of P. IS always among the welcome signs of 
advancing spring, and is associated with all that is 
cheerful and delightful. In winter, flocks of swans, 
geese, and other waterfowl seek the British coasts 
and inland lakes and marshes from the frozen 
north ; and at the same time, woodcocks, fieldfares, 
redwings, and, many other birds w’hioh breed in 
more northern.- regions, reg'ularly appear. Some 
birds come almost at the same date annually; 
others are more influenced by the character of 
the season, as mild or severe. Many sea-fowl are 
migratory, and the inhabitants of St Hilda and 
other isles, to whom they are of the greatest import- 
ance, depend ivith confidence upon their retiu-n 
almost at a particular day. The migrations of 
pigeons in North America are extraordinary, from 
the vast numbers of which the migrating flocks 
consist. See Pigeon. The whole subject of the 
migration of birds is one of great interest, particu- 
larly in reference to the instinct by which they 
appear to he guided. Birds of migratory species, 
which have been reared in confinement, become 
restless when the season for migration arrives, and 
in many species the migration seems to he little 
influenced by the state of the weather. It would 
seem that the youngest swallows are left behind, 
to follow the first migrating hosts of their species. 
The number of B. of P. is very consider.ahle, nor 
are they all or mostly hhds of long wing and 
pbwerfitl flight, but many short-winged birds ai’e 
included among them. Some B. of P., as wood- 
cocks, have, however, been found N: a very exhausted 
state after their arrival ; and it is to be considered 
that, both in the old and new world, distant migra- 
tions are possible without long flights. Some birds 
possess such powers of wing, that they may easily 
pass over u'ide seas ; and the rapidity of the flight 
of birds — from 60 to 150 miles an hour — partly 
explains, the possibihty of their migrations between 
distant parts of the world. It is believed that B. 
of P. habitually return to the same localities which 
they have inhabited in former years, and this seems 
to have been sufBciently established by proof, at 
least in regard to swallou's. 
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BIRDS OF PREY, a common Englisli appella- 
tion o£ the order of birds called Accipitres (q. v.) 
by Linnaeus. Some birds, however, which do not 
belong to this order, frequently pursue and prey 
upon other birds. If those which make fishes, 
insects, and worms their food, were also reckoned, 
great part of the w'hole class of birds must be con- 
sidered predaceous. B. of P. are very commonly 
divided into two sections — Dlxtrnal and Afoctiirncd ; 
the latter consisting exclusively of owls. 

BIRIOU'TCHE, or BIRIU'TCH, a town in the 
gov'crnment of Voronej, Russia, on the left bank of 
the Sosna, a tributary of the Don. It is surrounded 
with earthen ramparts and a ditch, and has four 
annual fairs. Pop. (1867) 3062. A stream of the 
same name in its immediate vicinity is noted for its 
jjcarl-oysters ; and the teeth of elephants are often 
found exposed on its banks. 

BIRKBECK, George, M.D., distinguished for 
the leading part he took in founding mechanics’ 
institutions, and in the education of the worldng- 
classes, was born at Settle, in Yorkshire, January 10, 
177G. He commenced his medical studies at Leeds, 
and pursued them at Edinburgh, where he made 
the acquaintance, among others, of Sydney Smith, 
Brougham, Jeffrey, and Horner. Appointed to the 
chair of the Andersonian Institution jn Glasgow, he 
delivered his first course of lectures on Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy in the wnter of 1799. He 
took a leading part, along with Brougham and 
others, in the formation of the Loudon Mechanics’ 
Institution— the first of its kind in the kingdom— 
and was chosen its president for life. He died in 
London, December 1, 1841. 

BFREENHEAD, a market-town, sea-port, and 
parliamentary borough in the parish of Bidston, and 
hundred andimion of liVirral, Gheshir't, lies opposite 
Liverpool, on the left bank of the Mersey. The 
parliamentary borough, which was constituted in 
ISGl, when one of the seats rendered vacant by the 
disfranchisement of Sudbury and St Albans was 
assigned to it, includes, besides the chapelry of B., the 
townships of Claughton, Oxton, Tnanmere, and part 
of Higher Bebington. I?op. (1871) of the township, 
42,981 ; of the parliamentary borough, 65,971. B. 
has within the last few ye.ars risen from comparative 
obscurity to its present important position. No later 
than 1818, only a few str.aggling houses existed, and 
the population numbered 50. In 1821 it amounted 
only to 236. The principal streets of B. are laid 
out with great regularity, crossing each other at 
right angles, and about 20 yards wide; but the 
back streets are narrow and the houses mean. 
Hamilton Square, a quadrangle of about 8 acres, 
is scarcely excelled by any buUdings in the United 
Kingdom. The park is a splendid feature of B., 
consisting, as it does, of 180 acres. B. is so situated 
as to have communication with the entire railway 
system of the country. A railway bridge over the 
Mersey at Runcorn was opened for traffic in 1869, 
which shortened by ten miles the distance between 
the Liverpool and Ilirkenhead docks. It is to these 
docks chiefly that B. owes its rapid development 
and prosperity. The original idea is due to the late 
Mr Laird,! who in 1824 purchased, at a very low 
price, a large piece of ground on the borders of the 
Wallasey Pool, on which he meant to start a ship- 
building yard. Discovering the capabilities of the 
site, he began tb project pl.ans for extensive docks ; 
and the corporation of Liverpool, dreading the 
rivalry, purchased the Pool and the lands about it ; 
and in 1847, two docks, the Morpeth and the 
Egerton, were opened'by Lord Morpeth, the chief 
commissioner of woods and forests. Other docks, and 
a great floating harbour, were subsequently added, 
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and now they have a reputation wide as the world, 
as splendid specimens of engineering skill. 

B. has for some years been celebrated for its ship- 
building yards, some of the largest iron ships afloat 
having been built there by extensive firms. The 
too historical] Alabama was built by the Messrs 
Laird, to whose enterprise, more than that of any 
other company, the town owes its present eminence. 
In the neighbourhood of the docks are the Canada 
Works for the construction of gigantic bridges, the 
Britannia Machinery Works, and others. 

B. owes its origin to a Benedictine Priory 
founded there in the 12th c., of which some remains 
stiU exist. Edward H. granted the entire monopoly 
of the ferries to its monks. The remains of the 
monastery are still in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion, exhibiting some fine specimens of the English 
architecture of the period of its foundation. 

BI'RMAH. See Bur.mah. 

BI'RMINGHAM, the chief town in Britain for 
metallic manufactures, and supplying much of the 
world with hardwares, stands near the centre of 
England, in the north-west of W.arwickshire, with 
suburbs extending into Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire, 112 miles north-west of London. Built on 
the east slope of three undulating hills, on the Rea 
and the Tame, on a gravelly foundation overlying 
clay and new red sandstone, and supplied with 
plenty of water, it is one of the best drained 
towns in England, while the means which have been 
adopted for the prevention of smoke-contamination 
of the atmosphere are so far effectual that the air is 
unusually clear and salubrious. The older part of 
B. is crowded with workshops and warehouses ; but 
the modern is well built, and possesses some architec- 
tural beauty. A new Post-office was built recently 
and new Corporation Buildings are in course of 
erection ; handsome buildings are being constructed 
in some of the older quarters of the town. B. began 
very early to be the seat of iron manufactures, from 
its vicinity to a forest and extensive iron mines ; 
but its industry and trade were long small. Its 
high commercial importance dates from the 17th c., 
when the restoration of Charles II. brought from 
France a fashionable rage for metal ornaments, and 
B. supplied the demand rvith unexampled vigour. 
From being the ‘ toyshop of Europe ’ of Burke’s 
time, B. inow constructs steam-engines, hydraulic- 
presses, and Crystal Palaces ; and its hardwares are 
unequalled in the world for quantity, variety, and 
value. Pop. (1690) 4000; (1801) 60,822; (1851) 
232,841; (1861) 296,076; (1871) 343,787. B. re- 
turns three members to parliament. It produces 
upwards of .-65,000,000 worth of goods yearly, 
chiefly articles made of gold, silver, iron, brass, 
steel, mixed metal, plated metal, glass, papier- 
machC-, japanned and electrotyped articles ; includ- 
ing firearms, ammunition, swords, metal ornaments, 
toys, jewellery, buttons, buckles, lamps, pins, steel- 
pens, tools, locks, bedsteads, saddlery, steam-engines, 
and all sorts of machinery. In B. 1000 ounces of 
gold arem.ade into chains weekly ; at least 70 ounces 
of gold-leaf are used weekly ; 30,000 gold rings aie 
made yearly ; 150,000 ounces of silver are used 
yearly ; a billion of steel pens are made yearly, 90 
tons of iron being used ; above 80,000 copper coins 
are struck daily ; 20,000,000 nails are made weekly 
at one work ; 5,000,000 fire-arms were made between 
1804 and 1818 ; and during the Crimean war the 
government were supplied with 3000 muskets 
weekly. The button manufacture of B. is very 
large. The steam-engines employed in B. in 1872 
were equal to 10,000 horse-power, and they con- 
sumed 600 tons of coal daily. In B. above 20,000 
families are engaged in trade, manufactures, and 
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handicraft. B. has 173 places of ■worship, 53 belong- 
ing to the Establishment; a grammar-school, founded 
in 1552, with a yearijr revenue of £12,000 ; a Queen’s 
College connected with the London University ; a 
well-conducted literary and scientific institute 
(the Midland Institute) ; a free reference and 
central public library, also 6 free branch libraries ; 
a Roman Catholic college and cathedral ; a botanic 
garden; an art gallery; and four public parks. 
It is famed for its charihable institutions, and in B. 
was origin.ated the system of annual coUeotions for 
local charities. Tlie town-haU can hold 0000 per- 
sons, and has a magnificent organ, and a musical 
festival is held in it once every three years. Of the 
m.any ways of spelling the name of this city, the old- 
est is that given in Doomsday Booh — namely, Bcr- 
mingeham. This was corrupted into Brummagem, 
a name which has become synonj'mous with worth- 
less wares with a glittering outside. B. took the 
Parliament side in 1043, supplying swords, and 
using them well against Prince Rupert and his 
l.ancers. In 1791, a B. mob denounced the dis- 
tinguished Dr Priestley as an atheist and Jacobin, 
destroyed his house, hbrary, and apparatus, besides 
much other property ; a statute has recently been 
erected to his memory. Near Handsworth, a 
little |to the south of B., were the famous Soho 
Works, founded by W.att and Boulton, where 
steam-engines were first made. Handsworth church 
has a statue of Watt by Chantrey, and a bust of 
Boulton by Flaxman. Darwin, author of Zoonomia, 
and Withering the bot.anist, lived in Birmingham. 
Thomas Attwood originated the Political Union 
here, which gre.atly hastened the passing of the 
Reform Act of 1632, and the enfranohisemeut of 
Birmingham. 

BI'RHAM, a hill 1560 feet high, in the cast of 
Perthshire, near Dimkcld, 12 nailos north-west of 
Perth, and 12 miles west-north-west of Dunsinnan 
hill, one of the Sidlaws. It commands a fine view 
of the valley of tho Tay. It was formerly covered 
by part of an ancient royal forest. Shakspearo has 
immortalised B. wood in his 'tragedy of Macheth. 

BI'HIIEE, Old and New, tho n.ame of two 
to'wns of Bomu, central Africa. Old B., •;vhich 
was formerly tho cliief city of the empire, walled 
and of vast extent, is situated on tho banks of tho 
You, about 70 miles north-west of tho modem c.apit.al 
Kulea, or Kukawa, and about 75 miles ■west of Lake 
Tsad, in hat. 13° N., and long. 13° 15' E. It is now 
greatly deserted and decayed, but it has still a 
popidation estimated at 10,000, and considenable 
markets. New B. is about 20 miles south of Kuka, 
is waUed, and has a large mud palace. Pop. about 
tho same .as that of Old Bimce. 

BI'RON, or BI'REN, Eunest John de, Dnlcc 
of Courland, born 1087, was tho son of a landed 
proprietor in Courland, of the name of Biihrcn. He 
studied at Kb'nigsberg, and in 1714 adsited St Peters- 
burg, where his handsome person and cultivated 
mind soon g,ained him tlie favour of Anna Iv.anovna, 
niece of Peter the Great. When Anna ascended tho 
throne of Russia in 1730, Biron r^aired to coiut, 
and was loaded avith honour. He assumed the 
name and arms of tho French dukes De Biron, and 
soon swayed all Russia through his roy.al mistress. 
Proud and despotic by nature, he hated every one 
who stood in the way of his ambition. The princes ' 
Dolgorucld and their friends ■were his first victims, i 
More than a thousand persons were executed by his 
orders, and a stiU greater number sent into b.anish- 
ment. The empress is said to have often thrown 
herself at his feet to induce him to relent, but her 
prayera and tears were of no avail. It is, however, 
undeniable, that by the strength of his character ho 
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introduced vigour and power into every branch of 
the public administration throughout Russia. In 
the year 1722, he married a Courland lady, and in 
1737, the Courlanders were compelled to choose him 
as their ducal ruler. By his desire the empress, on 
her death-bed, appointed him guardian and regent 
during the minority of her presumptive heir, Prmco 
Ivan. On the death of the empress (28th October 
1740), Biron assumed the regency, and acted ■with 
great prudence and moderation. A secret conspiracy 
was, however, soon formed against him, and on 
the night of the 10th November he was .arrested, 
by the orders of Field-marshal Munnich, and con- 
veyed to the fortress of SchlUsselbiug, where he avas 
tried and sentenced to death. His sentence avas 
afterwards commuted to imprisonment for life, and 
confiscation of his property. He was now, along 
with his family, conveyed to Pelim, in Siberia. 
IVhen, in the foUo'wing year, Elizabeth ascended the 
throne of Russia, B. was rec.alled, and Munnich sent 
to occupy his prison in Siberia. The sledges met at 
K.asan ; the ■two enemies looked at each other, but 
continued their joumo3's ■without exchanging a word. 
During the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign, B. con- 
tinued to reside with his family at Jaroslaw. The 
Empress Catharine II. restored to him the Duchy 
of Coiuland, .and he died 28th September 1772. 

BIRR. See Paesoxstowj*. 

BIRS, a small but famous .afilueat of the Rhine. 
It rises in tho c.anton of Bern, Switzerland, near 
the pass of the Jura c.aUed Pien'O Pertuis, flows in 
a north-easterly direction through the MUnsterthal, 
and enters the Rhine near Basel. In a narroiy 
gorge through which the stre.am bre.aks, at a little 
distance from th.at city, 500 confcdor.ate Swiss died 
heroic.ally, on tho 2Cth August 1444, in battle against 
tho French army under tho Dauphin Louis. On 
the same river, near the ■village of Dornbaoh, about 
a mile and a half south of Basd, COOO confederate 
Swiss ^ined asplendid victory over 15,000 Austrians, 
under FUrstenberg, on the 22d of July 1499 ; in con- 
Bcquenoo of which, the Emperor Maximilian signed a 
peace at Basel on tho 21st of September following. 

BIRTH. Tho act of coming into life has an 
important legal bearing in regard to the evidence of 
its legitimacy or iUegitimacy. These qualities arc 
variously determined by tho regulations of different 
systems of jurisprudence. The ancient Rom.m l.vw, 
as w'cU as the modem Prussian and French Codes, in 

£ articular, contain .anxious provisions on tho subject. 

a England, no precise time appears to be prescribed 
for fixing legitimacy or illegitimacy of birth. Forty 
weeks is considered, in practice, the more usual time 
for legitimate births; but a discretion to allow a 
longer time is exercised, when, in the opinion of 
medical men, or tmder tho peculiar circumstances of 
the case, protracted gestation m.ay be anticipated, or 
is likely to occur. In Scotland, the law is more 
distinct. There, in order to fix bastardy on a child, 
the husband’s absence must continue till within six 
lunar months of tho birth, and a child bom after 
the tenth month is accormted a bastard. Tlie fact 
of legitimacy or illegitimacy may be judici.all)' 
determined by an Action of Deol.arator in the Court 
of Session, which concludes, according to tho natm-c 
of tho case, for tho legitimacy or iUegitimacy of tho 
p.arty whose birth is the subject of the leg.al inquiry. 
In England, legitimacy may be ascertained by pro- 
ceedings in tho Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
O.auses, under the 21 and 22 Viet. c. 93, caUed tho 
‘Legitimacy Declaration Act, 1858;’ but there tho 
remedy is not so complete as that afforded by tho 
Scotch declanator, ■ivhich may decree not only legi- 
timacy, but also illcgUimacy. See Bast-Uidy, Heib, 
Inheritance. 
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BIRTH, CoNCEAMiENT OF, is an offcnco against 
tlio xniblio economy, and. pnnisliable as a misde- 
meanour. By tbo 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, s. 14, it is 
enacted, that any ivoman endcavonring to conceal 
tbo birtb of a child, shall be liable to be imprisoned, 
Tvith or without hard labour, for any term not more 
than two years: and it shall not bo nccessaqr to 
rove •whether the child died before, at, or after its 
irth. It is also provided, that if any ■woman tried 
for the murder of her child shall ho acquitted 
thereof, it shall bo lawfid for the jury, so acquit- 
ting her, to find her guUtj’ (if the case bo so) of 
couce.iling the birth: upon -which the court may 
li.ass the same sentence as if she had been com- 
mitted upon an indictment for the concealment. 

In Scotland, the haw on this subject appears to 
be regulated by the 49 Geo. III. c. 14, by avhich it 
is enacted, th.at if a woman shall conoe.al her being 
■with child during the whole period of her prognanc 3 -, 
and shall not call for, or make use of help or assist- 
ance in the birth ; and if the child sh.all be fotmd 
dead, or be amissing, she sh.all bo imprisoned for a 
period not exceeding two years. It has, however, 
been decided, th.at msclosurc by the mother to tho 
putative father is a sufficient defence. Tho punish- 
ment usually aw.arded for this ofleneo in Scotland, 
is imprisonment from three to six, and in aggraamted 
c.ases, from nine to eighteen months. See Pheg- 
NAitoy, CoNCE.u.jir 2 \T or. 

BIRTHRIGHT. See Inheritakce, and rnnio- 
GExrrur.E. 

BIRTHS, Registr.\.tion of, ns .also that of 
Burials and Marriages (q. a’.), is regulated by tho 
G and 7 WiU. IV. c, 30, amended by the 7 WUI. IV. 
and 1 Viet. o. 82, by avhich a goncr.al register- 
office for the avholo of England is established. The 
registrar-general .shall, under tho act, furnish a 
EuJfioicnt number of strong iron-boxes to hold tho 
register-books, and every such bo'x shall he fur- 
nished aa-ith a lock .and two keys, one of which 
shall be kept by tho registrar, and tho other by the 
superintendcnt-rcgistr.ar ; and aadiilc the register- 
books are not in use, they are to be kept in the 
register-box, avliich shall alw.aj's bo left locked. 
Tlio form for general registration of births, com- 
prises the time of birth, n.amo, and sex of the child ; 
the name, surname, maiden surname, and profc.ssion 
of tho p.aronts ; the signatiu-o, description, and resi- 
dence of the informant (who must ho the father or 
mother, or in case of their inabilit 3 % the occupier of ! 
the house, s. 20) ; tho date of registration and signa- j 
ture of tho rcgistr.ar ; and also the child’s b.aptism.al 
name (if any be given after registration, -(ritliin six 
months). Searches ra.ay bo made, and certified 
copies obtained, at the general registrar-office, or at 
the office of the Buporintendont-rcgistr.ar of the 
district, or from the clorgjTuan, or registrar, or any 
other person who shall for tho time being have the 
keeping of the register-books. By 3 and 4 Viet, 
c. 92, provision is made for depositing with the 
registrar-general a number of non-parochml registers 
and records of birtlis, b.apti.sms, dcatlis, burials, and 
piamagcs, which had been collected by a com- 
mission appointed for that purpose, and for render- 
ing such registers and records available as cridencc. 
Eor other regulations on the subject of this article, 
see 21 Viet. c. 25. 

Tho Scotch law relating to tho registmtion of 
births commenced with 17 and 18 Vict. c. 80, by 
which a registrar-general, parochml registrars, and 
other officers are appointed -with suikable machinery 
for carrying out tho pro-visions of the act. It is the 
duty of tho local registrar to ascertain and register 
all births -\vithin his parish or district, -without fee 
or reward, save as provided by the act; but p.arcnts. 


or persons in charge of children after their birth, .are 
required to give mform.ation of such births, and to 
sign the register ; .and .after the expiration of three 
months folio-wing the day of birth, it shall not bo 
lawfid for the registrar to register the same, except 
.as provided by the act. The .act declares that the 
sheriff of the county sh.all h.ave the care and super- 
intendence of the parochial registrars ; and, as in 
England, the registrar-general is directed to fiumish 
strong iron-boxes to hold tho registers and other 
documents, such box to have a lo& with two keys, 
one of which shall be kept by the registrar, and the 
other by the sheriff. Tho 3Gth section contains tho 
notice.able provision, th.at in the case of children 
legitimated by subsequent marriage of tho p.arcnts, 
but who -were originally registered as illegitimate, 
such registration sh.all bo corrected by an entry of 
tho marriage on tho margin. The act contains other 
provisions, more or less corresponding to the enact- 
ments o£ the above English statutes, and has been 
amended by the acts IS .and 19 Vict. c. 29 ; 19 and 
20 Vict. c. DG ; and 23 .and 24 Vict. c. 85. 

BfRTHS, DEATHS, and MARRIAGES. See 

Vital Statistics. 

BI'RTHWORT. See Amstolociiia. 

BIRU', BEEROO , or BEROO , a lungdom of 
Sudan, WcstciTi Africa, in l.at. 15 — IG’ N., long. 5“ 
30' — 7° 15' W. It is boimdcd on tho N. by the 
Sahara, on tho E. by tho Niger, and has Bamb,arra 
on the S. Its western limits arc not ole.arly defined. 
Tho capital towm, WaU t, is about 2G0 miles west- 
south-west from 'I'unbuctu. 

BIS, in hlusie, denotes that tho passage over 
■which it is placed is to bo pl.aycd tivioe, or 
repeated. Such passages gonerally h.ave a slur or 
bow over them, and the word ‘bis’ witten below 
it, thus Eia 

BISACCIA, a town of the Italian iirovinco of 
Avcllino, situated on a hill about 3l) miles e.ast- 
north-cast of Avcllino, with a population of about 
0000. Numerous ancient remains discovered here 
appear to fix B. as the site of the old Bomulea, 
c.apturcd by the Romans in tho third Samnite w.ar. 

BISACQUI'NO, or BUSACCHI'NO, a town of 
.Sicil}’, about 27 miles south of Palermo, with a 
population of SG90, who carry on an extensive trade 
m gr.ain and oil. 

BI'SCAY, or VIZCAY'A, tho most northerly of 
the Basque Provinces (q. v.), is bounded N. by tho 
Bay of Biscay ; E. and ,S. by its sister-provinces, 
Guipuzcoa and Alava ; and W. by S.antander. It 
has an area of about 1300 square miles, and a popu- 
lation, in 1870, of 187,92G. 

BI’SCAY, Bay of, that portion of tho Atlantic 
Ocean which sweeps in along tho northern shores of 
the Spanish peninsula in an almost straight lino from 
C.apc Ortegal to St Je.an do Lux, at the western foot 
of tho Pyrenees, and thence curves northward .along 
tho west shores of Franco to the island of Onessant. 
Its extreme width is about 409 miles, and its length 
much about the same. The depth of w.ater varies 
from 20 to 200 fathoms, being grc,atcst along the 
north shores of Spain. Tho whole of tho south coast 
is bold and rooky, in some places risuig to a height 
of Bovcral himdrcd feet, and interspersed avith short 
inlets, some of which form safe and commodious 
harbours. From the mouth of the Adour to tho 
Gu'onde, tho shore qiresents a totally different aspect, 
being low and sandy, with numerous lagoons, tho 
embouchures of these t-wo rivers forming the only 
harbours. For 200 miles north, the coast is still low, 
but marshy instead of sandy ; and from the peninsula 
of Quiberon northward to Ouoss.ant, it is modoratclj' 
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ele%'ated and rocky in some places, vdtli several good 
harbours. The rivers falling into the Bay of B. on 
the Spanish shores are unimpoi-tant, none of them 
having .a course of more than yO or 40 miles. On the 
coast of France, it receives, tlirough the rivers Loire, 
Charente, Gironde, and Adorn", the waters of half 
the surface of the whole country. Its chief ports 
are Gdion, Santander, Bilbao, San Sebastian, and 
Passages; in Spam ; and Bayonne, Borde.aux, Eoche- 
fort. La Eochelle, and Nantes, in France. Its 
chief islands — which arc all situated north of the 
Gironde — are Bclleisle, EC, and Olcron. Navigation 
is rendered difficult and dangerous by the prevalence 
of north-west winds (which drive in through the 
wide mouth of the b.ay barge a-olumes of avater from 
the Atlantic, to ho again throavn hack from the 
long regular lino of coast toaa’ards the centre, thus 
causing groat commotion, and high, short, broken 
waa’cs), and by the existence of a current — c.alled 
Ecnnel’s Current — aadiich sweeps in from the oce.an 
round tho north coast of Spain, .along the aa'cst and 
north-avest coasts of France, then shooting across 
the British Channel, brushes the Scdly Isles, .and 
after approaching tho coast of Ireland, turns avest 
and south, till it joins tho north African current. 

BI'SCHOF, Karl GusTAa", a distinguished chemist 
and geologist, aaaas born at NUmberg (1792), and 
became professor of chemistry in Bonn in 1S2'2. 
Having obtained tho (irizc of tho Scientific Society 
of HoUaud for liis treatise on Internal Terrestrial 
He.at, ho published in England, in connection avith 
it, liescarchcs on the Intcrmd Heat of the Qlohe (Loud. 
1841), aa’hioh was followed liy a number of p.apers 
on connected geological subjects. Tho rcsidts of 
his researches (1837 — 1840) on mllammable gases in 
coal-mines, and on safety-lamps, appc.ared in the 
Edinburgh Hew Philosophical Journal .and other 
periodicals. His chief work is his Manual of Chemical 
and Physical Geology. Ho died at Bonn m 1870. 

BI'SCHOFF, TiiroD. Lunw. Wien., anatomist 
and jibysiologist, avas born in Hanoa'cr, 1807, bcc.amo 
professor of an.atomy in Heidelberg in 1830. From 
llcidelborg ho removed, in 1843, to tho university of 
Giessen, and in 1854, to that of Munich. He has 
dea'Oted himself spcci.ally to embryology, to avhicli 
ho has made many contributions. His Enlwkke- 
lungsgcschichlc des Kaninchencies (Brans. 1843) 
rcccia'cd the prize from the Berlin Academy. Of 
his numerous amtings in klUllcr's Archiv, and pub- 
lished separately, m.ay be singled out tho Bexccis dcr 
von der Begailung unabhiingigen pcriodischen Jlci/ung 
und LoslOsung der Eicr dcr Suugcthicre und dcr Men- 
schen (Giess. 1844), in aa’hich he estabhshes the import- 
ant doctrine of tho periodic ripening and detachment 
of tho ova in mamm.alia and man, independently of 
generation. Being c.alled upon, in 1850, along avith 
Liebig, to give his opinion in tho famous Gorlitz 
process (q. aa), avhioh ina'olvcd tho question of the 
possibility of spontaneous combustion, he took occa- 
sion to gia-e a dissert.ation liber die Sclbstvcrbrcnnnng 
(on Spontaneous Combustion), demonstrating its 
impossibility, avhich is published in Henke’s Annals 
of Legal Medicine (1850). 

BI'SCHIVEILEE, a German town situated on 
the binder, .about 14 miles north of >Str.asburg. B. 
was formerly fortified, hut av.as dismantled in 1706. 
It has manufactures of earthenwares, coarse aa-oollens, 
linens, and gloves, and a trade in beer, le.ather, and 
the agricultural produce of the district. Poi). (1871) 
9231. 

BI'SOUIT, in Pottery, is the term applied to 
porcelain and other earthenavare after the first 
firing, and before it has received the glaze and 
ernbellishments. See Porcelain and Pottery. In 
this condition, the aa’aro . is very porous, adheres to 


tho tongue when placed upon it, and alloavs water 
a'ery sloavly to percolate through its pores. The 
unglazed bottles employed in cooling aa’ater are 
examples of Biscuit-iirare. 

BI'SCUIT, blEAT, a prepar.ation of the substance 
of meat combined avith a certain quantity of flour, 
made into the form of biscuits, by avhich process 
the nutritia'C qualities of tho me.at are preserved 
for any length of time. One avay of prep.aring these 
biscuits is as folloaa's : Large pieces of beef are 
placed in a quantity of aa'.atcr sufficient to cover 
them, and are subjected to sloav ebullition. The 
f.at being slammed off, evaporation is allowed 
to take place, amtil the liqaiid is about the con- 
sistency of sirup, aa-hen it is mixed avith fine 
aa-hcaten floiu", rolled out to the thiclaiess of 
ordinary ship-biscuit, cut into any shape required, 
baked, .and dried in the ordinary manner. One 
pound of biscuit usually contains the soluble part 
of 5 lbs. of meat, and half a pound of flour. The 
mc.at-biscuits can bo eaten like ordin.ary biscuits ; 
but boded in about taa'cnty times their oaam aveight 
of aa’.atcr for h.alf an hour, aa’ith the usual condiments, 
they make excellent soup, and for this they avere 
chiefly hitcnded. Mc.at-biscuits aa’ere first introduced 
into Britain from jVmcrica by Mr Borden, in the 
year 1851. They have been spoken highly of by 
mcdic.al men .as food, and .are still m.adc to a limited 
extent ; but one j)urposo they avere at first intended 
to sera-e — that of preserving tho animal food of 
South America and Austr.alia — has since been more 
effectually done by other means. Sec PuESERa'ED 
Provisions in Surr., Vol, X. 

BI’SCUITS (Fr. twico-b.akod), small, fiat bread, 
rendered dry and hard by b.aldng, in order to their 
long presera’.ation. They are divided into tavo 
classes — tho unfermented and iho fermented. Unfer- 
mented or «nfcnr«!CiiB.,gencr.allyiknoaa-n ns common 
sea-biscuits or ship-bread, .are made of aa'he.atcn-llour 
(retaining some of tho bran), avater, and common 
s.alt. The materials are kneaded together, either 
by m.anual labour — that is, by tho hands and feet 
of the avorkmen— or by introducing tho materials into 
a long trough or box, aa’ith a cente.al shaft, to avhioh 
a scries of luiivcs is attached, and avhich is made to 
rca’ola’o r.apidly by machinery’. The mass of dough so 
obtained is then laieadcd and thinned out into a 
sheet tho proper thicloicss of the B., by being 
p.asscd and rcp.asscd betaveon heavy rollers. This 
sheet being placed beloav a roller avith knife-edge 
sh.apcs, is readily cut into hexagonal (six-sided) or 
round pieces of dough of the required size of tho 
biscuits. The indentation of the slabs of dough, 
in the case of the hex.agon.al B., is not complete, 
so that all the B. cut out of each sl.ab remain 
slightly adhering together. These sl.abs of B. are 
then introduced into an oa’en for about 15 minutes, 
and aro placed in a avaim room for 2 or 3 days, 
to become thoroughly drj’. Tho more modern 
ov’cn is open at both ends, and tlic B. being placed 
in a framework, are dr.aaa’n by chains through tho 
oven. So r.apidly is tliis operation conducted, that 
about 2000 lbs. weight of B. are passed through one 
of these ovens every day of ten hours. 

Captains' B. .are prcp.arcd from wheaten-flour, 
water, with common salt, and butter, with an 
occasional small dose of yeast to cause partial fer- 
mentation. hlilk is also sometimes employed. Water 
or hard B. are made of flour, water, with a’.ariable 
quantities of butter, eggs, spices, and sug.ar. Sojl B. 
contain increased quantities of butter and sug.ar. 
Yeast B. are those the dough of which is mixed 
with a small quantity of yeast, yielding more porous 
biscuits. Buttered ,B. are made with much butter 
and a little yeast. Other varieties of B. are named in 
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tlie following tnUe, wliioli gives tto materials added 
to the sack of flour, 2S0 lbs. in weight: 


^Vater or Sink. Butter. Sugar. Plavouriug. Eggs. 


Captaims, 10 15 

Abernethy, 81 17.5 ^75 

Machine, flij- 5S 14 

American, 10 40 

Jamaica, SJ 171 17.1 

Coffee, .83 175 140 

Great care must be taken in the manipidative part 
of the process to incoiponato the ingredients in a sys- 
tematic manner. I’hus, the butter is mixed with the 
flour in a diy condition, and then the water or milk 
added; andavhen eggs are used, they arc thoroughly 
beaten up with water, and the sug.ar (if the latter is 
required) and the egg-paste added to the dough, 
wliich has been previously prepared arith butter, or 
without butter. The various kinds of B. in the 
preparation of wliich ye.ast is employed, present a 
more spongy aspect than the unyeasted biscuits. 
Occasionally a little sesquicarbonate of ammonia 
(volatile salt) is added, to assist in raising the dough, 
and make a lighter biscuit. There arc three prin- 
cip.al varieties of the yeast or fermented B., .and the 
following table gives the ingredients used in their 
raanuf.acturc from a sack of flour, or 280 lbs. : 

Watcror link. Dried Yeast, Butter. Sugar. 

galls. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

Oliver, . 10.5 4 5 35 

Reading, . ... 45 to 5 25 to 30 

Cheltenham, 10.5 ••• -- 5 

Soft or spked B. are prep.arod from flour, with 
much sugar, a great many eggs, some butter, and a 
small quantity of spices and essences. The eggs tend 
to give a nice yellow cream-co’our to the B., which 
is occasionally imitated by the admixture of a chro- 
mate of lead (chrome ydlow ) ; but this is dangerous, 
and has given rise to several cases of poisoning. 
Several of the soft or spiced B. are referred to in the 
following table, a sack, or 280 lbs., being the amount 
of flour employed in each instance : 

Eggs. Sugar. Butter. Flavour, 
lbs. lbs. 


Tunbridge 

Cakes, 


S Onango flower. 


1 ways. 

( Volatile salt, 

Shrewsbury, 03 93 93 < Cinnamon, 

( Nutmeg or Mace. 

Ginger Wafers, COO 112 112 Ginger. 


Victoria, 


750 70 


80 Essence of lemon. 


The extent to which B. are now consumed may 
be learned from the fact, th.at several of the Largest 
biscuit-manufactories each prepare and tlurow into 
market eve:^ week from 30,000 to 50,000 lbs. aveight 
of B. of amrious kinds. One of the largest .and most 
complete biscuit-manufactories in England is that of 
Carr at Carlisle, aadioso biscuits, sold in tin-boxes, 
are avell knoayn. Another bakery of this kind is 
tliat of Harrison of Liverpool. 

BISE'GLIl^, a fortified town of Italy, in the 
province of Bari. It is built on a promontory in 
the Adriatic, about 21 miles avest-north-west of Bari, 
the district around being studded avith handsome 
adllas and country-houses, and famous for its pro- 
duction of oimrants, avhich are considered equal to 
those of the Ionian Islands. Tlio adne and olive are 
also cultivated in the neighbourhood. B. has a 
cathedral, numerous churches, two monasteries, a 
hospital, an ecolesia3tio.al college, &o., avith tho/ruins 


of a hospitel founded by Bohemond for pilnrims 
from the Holy Land, and celebrated durinu the 
Crusades. Pop. (1872) 21,371. 

EI'SHOP, the title of the highest order of clergy 
in the Christian Church. The n.ame is in the 
Saxon, hiscop, and is from the Greek episcqpos, an 
oa-erseer. The Athenians used to send officers called 
episcopoi to their subject states. The avord was 
adopted by the Romans ; and Cicero speaks of 
himself as an episeopus in Campania; it avas also 
applied by thorn to the oiScera avho inspected the 
provision-markets. There are taa’o theories as to 
the functions of a B. in the primitive chawch, avhich 
may be described as the Episcopalian and the 
[ Prcsbyteri.in theories. 

According to the former, the first bishops in the 
Church of Christ averc his apostles ; ‘ for the office 
avhercunto Matthias avas chosen is termed (Acts i. 
20) episcope — i. e., an episcopal office, avhich being 
spoken expressly of one, agreeth no less imto them 
all ; and therefore St C 3 q)rian, speaking generally 
of them all, calls them bishops’ The form of govern- 
ment at first established by the apostles avas, that 
the laity or people should be subject to a college 
of ecclesiastic.al persons appointed for that purpose 
in ea'ery city. These, in their avritings, they term 
sometimes ‘ presbyters,’ sometimes ‘ bishops.’ Thus 
St Paul to the elders at Ephesus says : ‘ Take heed 
to the flock over which the Holy Ghost h.ath made 
yon overseers’ — i. e., bishops. This exiflains the 
Presbyterian vioav of the office. But as the apostles 
could not themselves be present in all churches, 
and as in a short time strifes and contentions 
arose, they appomted, after the order began at 
Jerusalem, some one president or goa’ernor over 
the rest, avho had his authority established a long 
time before that settled difference of name took 
place aa'hcreby such alone were c.alled bishops ; and 
therefore, in the book of Revelation, ave find that 
they are entitled ‘ angels.’ St Irenmus, martyred 
in the 2d c., s.ays: ‘AVe are able to number up 
them avho by the apostles avero made bishops.’ In 
Romo, he tells us, they appointed 'Linus ; and in 
Smjwna, Polyc.arp. St Ignatius avitnesses that they 
made Evodins B. of Antioch. St Jerome says: 

‘ All bishops are the apostles’ successors ; ’ and 
St Cyprian terms bishops ‘ preeposilos gui aposlolis 
vlcaria ordinalione suecedunt’ (presidents avho suc- 
ceed to the apostles by vic.arious ordination). Hooker 
says, in his usual judicious manner : ‘ Such as deny 
apostles to have any successors at all in the office 
of their apostleship, may hold that opinion avithout 
contr.adiction to this of ours, if they avill explain 
themselves in declaring avhat tndy and properly 
apostleship is. In some things, every presbyter, in 
some tilings only bishops, in some things neither the 
one nor the other are the apostles’ successors.’ And 
he adds, avhat fairly states the Episcopal theory on 
this subject: ‘The apostles have now their true 
successors, if not in the largeness, surely in the kind 
of that episcopal function avheroby they had poaver 
to sit as spiritual ordinary judges, both over laity 
and oa’cr clergy, avhero churches Christian avere 
estabhshed.’ AVe find, also, that tliroimhout those 
cities where the apostles did plant Christianity, 
history has noted a succession of pastors in the 
seat of one, not of many; and the first one in 
every rank ave find to have been, if not some 
apostle, yet some apostle’s disciple. By Bpiphan- 
ius, the bishops of Jerusalem are reckoned dqavn 
from St James to Ins oavn time ; and Tertullian, 
avriting in the 2d c., has the folloaving : ‘ Let 

them ahoav the beginnings of their churches, 
let them recite their bishops one by one, each 
in such sort succeeding other that the first B. of 
them have had for his author and predecessor some 
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apostle, or at least some apostoHoal person wlio 
persevered wdtli the apostles ; for so apostolical 
churolies are wont to bring forth the evidence of 
their estates.’ The judgment of the Church of 
England as to the primitive existence of bishops 
is to be found in the preface to the ordination 
service, dratvn up in the reign of Edward V., where 
it is said: ‘It is evident imto aU men diligently 
reading the Holy Scripture and ancient authors, 
that from the apostles’ time there have been these 
orders of ministers in Christ’s church — bishops, 
priests, and deacons.’ 

According to the other or Presbyterian theory of 
bishops, the origin and general history of the institu- 
tion are thus sketched. In the earliest churches, no 
traces of a hierarchy, it is affirmed, are to be found. 
The superintendents or directors appointed over the 
&st chiurches by the apostles, or chosen by the mem- 
bers of the congregations, were imquestionably styled 
indifferently presbyters or bishops — the former title 
being borrowed from the Jewish synagogue, the 
superintendent or director of which was called the 
Elder (6r. presbyter) ; the latter (episcopos) being 
famihar to the heathen converts as the title of a 
civil office corresponding in function to that of a 
Christian pastor. But this original equality did 
not last long. As new churches midtiplied, those 
formed round the original church, though each 
having its own bishop or presbyter, remained in 
confederacy; and in the meetings of the pastors to 
regulate the common affairs, one must of necessity 
preside, most lilcely determined by age, superior 
piety, or other qualification. From this simple cir- 
cumstance, as is mdicated by Clemons Alexandrinus 
in the beginning of the 3d c., sprang the habit of 
looldng upon one of the bishops as superior to the 
others; and this superiority, at first personal and 
accidental, soon came naturaUy to be regarded as 
attached to the B. of a partieular congregation. 
In his case the word B. came to signify an over- 
seer of pastors rather than an overseer of people. 
The monaroliical form of state government favoured 
this tendency, and converted the president of a 
presbytery into the privileged superintendent of his 
brother-pastors. The assiunption- was resisted b^ 
the presbyters at first, but from the middle of the 
5th c., Episcopacy, or the domination of bishops, 
continued to gain the upper hand over Presby- 
terianism, or equality of all pastors. 

In the 3d c. bishops appear still dependent on the 
advice of their presbyters, and the consent of the 
people, and shared with the former the office of 
teaching and the cure of souls. As yet their exclu- 
sive privileges or functions were limited to confirma- 
tion, orffination of ministers, consecration of sacred 
things, settlement of secular differences among 
Cliristians, and management of the revenues of the 
church. But the tendency to subordination and 
unity did not rest here. Among the bishops, at 
first aU equal, those of the larger and more import- 
ant cities began gradually to acquire a superiority 
over those of inferior cities. When Christianity was 
made the religion of the Koman empire, the bishops 
became more and more monarchical, and put them- 
selves on the footing of ecclesiastical princes. The 
cluef cities of the larger civil provinces rose to be seats 
of extensive dioceses, the bishops of these assiun- 
ing the distinctive titles of patriarch, metropolitan, 
papa — titles of coiutesy that had long been applied 
to all bishops; while the less important provinces, 
with their capitals and bishops, became subordinate. 
Among these provincial bishops, again, three, from 
obvious causes, acquired a prominence that cast all 
the rest into the background — namely, Alexandria, 
Constantinople, and Borne. The beginnings of the 
ascendency 6f the Homan B. aro discernible as 
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early as the end of the 2d century. While ancient 
Borne sought her secular dominion more in the south 
and east, modem ecclesiastical Borne turned herself 
chiefly to the nations of the west and north; and 
round the B. of Borne has grown a power — the 
Boman Catholic Church — not less important than 
that of imperial Borne. 

In the Boman Catholic Church the episcopal office 
is the foundation of the whole system. Christ’s 
apostles are held to have transferred their fimc- 
tions to the episcopacy as a body. Every B., 
therefore, exercises irithin his own diocese, first, 
the jits magisterii — L e., the right of maintaining 
and -propagating the orthodox faith; and second, 
the jus ordinis, or regidation of the sacred and 
mysterious rites of the priestly office, some of which 
are transferred to the inferior clergy, as jura com- 
mania, while others remain the privileges of the 
bishop [jura propria). Among episcopal preroga- 
tives, in addition to those already mentioned as 
assigned to them in the 3d and 4th c., are anoint- 
ing of kings, consecration of abbots, preparation of 
the chrisma, &c. They have also the management 
of the church-property in their respective dioceses, 
and the oversight of all ecclesiastical institutions. 
Election to the office of B. rests generally -n-ith the 
presbyters of the diocese assembled in chapter, with 
the sanetion of the secular power and of the pope. 
This is the case in Prussia. ^Vllere the sovereign is a 
Catholic, the appointment is mostly made by him, 
but subject to papal approbation. At consecration, 
which requires the presence of three-bishops, the new 
B. takes an oath to the sovereign and to the pope, 
and signs the articles of belief, on which he receives 
the episcopal insignia — ^the mitre (q. v.) ; crosier (q. v.), 
or staff; a gold ring, emblematic of his marriage to 
the church ; the cross upon the breast ; the dalmatica 
(q. V.), tunic, pallium (q. v.), and peculiar gloves and 
cnaussure ; and being enthroned, as formal installa- 
tion into office, ho then pronounces the blessing on 
the assembled people. In the discharge of his office, 
the B. has a number of subordinate assistants; 
sometimes, in case of age or weakness, a coadjutor, 
but ordinarily deans, archdeacons, &o. (q. v.) 

In the Greek church, the office of B. is essentially 
the same, though less influential Greek bishops, 
however, are always chosen from the monkish 
orders, and generally from the archimandrites — i. e., 
abbots or priors. 

As Protestantism met with its chief resistance 
from the bishops, and, besides, laid the chief stress 
on doctrine rather than on church order, the episco- 
pal order, in most of the reformed churches, either 
disappeared or sank into comparative insignificance. 
Of the continental Protestant churches, episcopacy 
has kept the foremost hold in Sweden and Norway. 
The Scandinavian bishops acceded to the reformation 
in 1531 only on compulsion from Gustavus Vasa, 
who confirmed them in their revenues and preroga- 
tives. The B. of Upsala is primate, and has the 
prerogative of crowning the king, consecrating the 
other bishops, &c. The bishops are named by the 
king out of three proposed by the chapters. They 
preside in consistories, hold synods, -visit the churches, 
examine and ordain ministers, consecrate churches, 
and watch over piuity of doctrine and the property 
of the chiuch. They have seat's in parliament, anil 
wear the pallium, mitre, crosier, and cross. There 
are only six bishops in Sweden and Norway, -with an 
additional B. of the order of the Seraphim. 

, In Denmark, the Catholic bishops opposed the 
reformation, and were (1536)' deposed by Cliristiau 
HI., and -their extensive , possessions confiscated. 
The king appointed iu their stead a general super- 
intendent and 9 Protestant bishops, with a fixed 
stipend. They are under the seoiflar government, 
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.-.nd have very limited authorijy over the clergy 
under their charge. The first in rank is the B. of 
Seeland. 

In Protestant Germany, the episcopal dignity; and 
rights passed into the hands of the secular sovereigns, 
who, down to quite recent times, assumed the title 
of supreme bishops, and exercised the prerogatives 
of such. Wlrere the sovereign, as in Saxony, was of 
a different confession from the majority of his sub- 
jects, the episcopal authority was delegated to a 
minister. The bishoprics, however, were gradually 
secularised, and with the nominal or titular bishops 
of Osnabriick and Lubeck (1803) the old episcopal 
dignities became almost extinct on the Protestant soil 
of Germany. The Lutheran Church, however, never 
formally abolished the office of B., and Melanchthon 
endeavoured to get it e^ressly recognised. In 
Prussia, aceordingl 3 ’-, the title of B. has had a fluc- 
tuating fate. The bishops in office at the time 
having acceded to the reformation in 1525, were 
continued j but in 1554 the revenues were confis- 
cated, and the duties assigned to superiutendents. 
Li 1587 this last remnant of the episcopal office also 
disappeared ; till Prederick I. conferred the title of 
B. on two of his court-preachers on occasion of his 
coronation. At their death it again ceased, and was 
not remved until at the peace-festival in 1816 Frede- 
rick- William III. raised trvo clergymen to the dignity 
of bishops. One of them, the B. of Konigsberg, 
received in 1829 the title of Evangelical Archbishop. 
Several have since received the title of B., along 
with that of superintendent-general, entitling them 
to the first place in the consistories, a certam civil 
rank, insigma, and salary. Of the other German 
states, only Nassau followed the example of Prussia, 
by naming in ISIS a B. for the united evan- 
gelical churches of the duchy. Elsewhere, the 
episcopal authority, mostly in very limited form, is 
exercised by consistories, ministries of worship, 
superintendents-general, inspectors, &c. 

In the Church of Scotland, and other Presbyterian 
churches on the Geneva model, the episcopal office 
is not recognised. Roman Catholic Scotland was 
divided into eleven dioceses or bishoprics. 

Li none of the Protestant countries have the pre- 
rogatives and revenues of bishops remained so little 
impaired as in England, where the reformation was 
taken into his own hands by- the king, and being 
propagated from above downwards, was effected in 
a very conservative spirit. Episcopacy was abolished 
about the time of the Commonwealth, but at the 
restoration the bishops were restored, and have 
since retained their position in church and state. 

The practice and history of the Church of England 
in the matter of bishops may be given somewhat 
more in detail. The B. is the head of the clergy in 
his diocese ; he ordains them, whereby ho calls them 
into existence as ecclesiastical persons ; he institutes 
them to benefices, and licenses them to cures, and to 
preach ; visits them, and superintends their morals ; 
and enforces discipline, for which purpose he has 
several coiuts under him, and can suspender deprive 
them for due cause. 

Over the laity he exercises a general pastoral 
authority, but they are more particularly brought 
under ms notice at the time of their confirmation. 
The style, title, and privileges of the B. are inferior 
to those of the archbishop (q.v.). He is said to be 
installed in his bishopnc; he writes himself. By 
Divine Permission ; and has the title of Lord, and 
Right Rev. Father in God ; and he may retain six 
chaplains. A bishop must be at least 30 years of 
age ; the reason for which is, that Christ began his 
ministry at that age. For many centuries after the 
Christian era, the B. received aU' the profits of his 
diocese, and paid salaries to such as officiated under 


him. _ The mode of election, confirmation, and con- 
secration is the same in the case of bishops and 
archbishops, for each archbishop is also B., and has 
his own ffiocese. The B. is elected by the chapter 
of his Cathedral chm-ch by virtue of licence from 
the crown. The laity used to take part in the elec- 
tion, but from the tumults that arose, the different 
sovereigns of Europe took the appointment, in some 
degree, into their own hands by reserving to them- 
selves the right of confirming these elections, and of 
granting investitiwe to the temporalities which now 
began to be annexed to these mgnities. This right 
was aclcnowledged in the Emperor Charlemagne by 
Pope Hadrian L, 773 and the CoimcH of 

Lateran. The right of appointing to bishoprics is 
said to have been in the crown of England even in 
Saxon times. But when, by length of time, the 
custom of electing by the clergy only was fully 
established, the popes began to object to the usual 
method of granting these investitures, which was 
per annvlum et baculum — i.e., by the prince deliver- 
ing to the prelate a ring and pastoral staff or crosier. 

In the 11th c.. Pope Gregory VIL published a bull 
of excommimication against all princes who should 
dare to confer investitures. There were long and 
eager contests occasioned by this papal claim, but 
at length the matter was compromised, the Emperor 
Henry V. agreeing to confer investiture for the 
future, per sceplrum ; and the kings of France and 
England consented to receive only the homage for 
the temporalities, instead of investing them by the 
ring and crosier, the pope keeping in his hands the 
power of confirmation and consecration. This con- 
cession was obtained from Hemy I. ; but King John, 
in order to obtain the pope’s protection against his 
barons, gave up, by a charter to all monasteries and 
catheffiSs, the free right of electing their prelates. 
This grant was confirmed in Magna Charta, and 
was again confirmed by statute 25 Edward HI. 
But by statute 25 Henry VHI., the ancient right of 
nomination was in effect restored to the crown. The 
sovereign, on the vacancy being notified, sends to 
the dean and chapter a letter missive, or conge 
d'elire, containing the name of the person to be 
deoted; and if they do not elect in the manner 
appointed by the act, or if the archbishop or B. 
appointed for the purpose refuse to confirm, invest, 
and consecrate the B. elect, the recusants incur 
the penalty of a pramumre (q. v.). A bishop is not 
consecrated more than once, and he cannot be 
deposed, as it is supposed that the order itself cannot 
absolutely be taken from him ; he may, however, 
be deprived, as was done to the B. of Clogher in 
1822 ; he may also resign his see ; and he may bo 
removed from one see to another, which is called 
translation; but this practice is now less frequent 
tlmn it used to be. The Dean and Chapter of Can- 
terbury claim it as an ancient right of that church, 
that every B. of the province is to be consecrated in 
it, or the archbishop to receive from them a licence 
to consecrate elsewhere ; and it is said that a long 
succession of licences to that purpose are regrJarly 
entered in the registry of that church. When 
elected and confirmed, a B, may exercise all spiritual 
jurisdiction, but he is not completely B. imtil con- 
secration. Bishops, upon their election, become 
peers of the realm, and are summoned to the parlia- 
ment as well as the other nobles; but the right 
under which they sit there, whether in respect of { 
their baronies, or by usage and custom, is a matter 
of uncertainty. It appears, however, that the 
bishops sat in the Wittenagemote, under the Saxon 
monarchs, as spiritual persons; for they were not 
barons until William the Conqueror turned their 
possessions into baronies, and subjected them to the 
tenure of knights’ service. The bishops created by 
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Henry VIII. — viz., Bristol, Gloucester, Chester, 
Oxford, and Pcterborougli, ns also the lately created 
bishops of Ripon and ^Manchester — sit in parhament, 
though they do not hold their lands by h.aronial 
tenure. Tho bishops withdraw from the House 
(tmdor protest, however) when 003 - capital charge is 
to be decided. Tho bishops sit in p.arliamcut next 
to tho Archbishop of Yorlc ; first, London ; second, 
Durham ; third, Winchester ; and then tho rest 
according to their ancientics. In respect of their 
persons, bishops are not jiecrs avith tho nobility ; 
and in cases of alleged crimes, they are tried b 3 ' a 
jury in tho same manner ns conunoners, as avas tho 
case aaitli Cranmer and Fisher. Wien a see is 
a'acant, tho archbishop of the proaance is gu.ardi.an 
of tho siiiritn.alitics ; but ho cannot as such conse- 
crate or ordain or present to a'acant benefices. TBo 
sovereign has enstodv’ of tlio la 3 '-rcvenues during a 
a'ncano 3 ’. Queen Elizabeth kept the see of Ely 
a’acant nineteen years. 

All tho bishops of a province, avith rcsjiect to their 
ai'chbishop, are c.allcd liis suflragans ; but originall 3 ' 
this terra denoted tho bislioiis aa'ho aa-ere conse- 
crated to assist and help the other bishops, and to 
siippl 3 ' their places avhon absent, 'lliey averc .also 
called cJiorepixcopi, or bishops of tho countr 3 '. 

The B. of Durham had formerly a patntinf juris- 
diction, .as it avas c.allcd, in the count 3 ' of Durham ; 
and tho B. of Ely had a similar secular .authorit 3 ' 
in certain places ; but these powers avere trans- 
ferred to tho crown in ISllG. Tlio houses of bishops 
are called their palaces. In old times their ji.alaces 
in London avere oxtra dioeesan ; and while residing 
there, they exercised jurisdiction in the same manner 
ns in their oavn dioce.ses. This personal priaalego is 
noav extinct in the bishops ; but Lambeth House, 
Cro 3 'don, Winchester I’laeo, and El 3 ' House ret.ain 
the jiria-ilege. A bishop makes a trienni.al a'Lsit.ation 
of his diocese. 

The conferring of ordens re.sts, in a great nie.asurc, 
avith tho discretion of tho bishop. Ho c.an refuse to 
ordain anthout gia-ing any re.asuii, but ho can ordain 
no jicrson avlio docs not subscribe to the Queen’s 
BnpremaC 3 ’, tho Book of Cummon rr.a 3 'er. and the 
Thirt 3 ’.nine Articles. A candidate for orders mtftt 
bo first examined and approved ; and the person to 
avhoin the right of performing this dut 3 ' belongs, is 
b 3 ' the C.anon Laav tho archdeacon of tho diocese. 
A B. m.a 3 ' give letters dimi.ssor 3 ' to another B., 
licensing tho hatter to ordain a c.andid.ate. No 
jierson under 23 can bo ordained deacon, and none 
can be ordained priest under 21 years of .age. See 
OiiiUN'.aTiox. 

In England, there are 28 bishops, including tho 
two metropolitans — a'iz., Canterbury ; York ; Lon- 
don ; Durham ; Winchester ; Bangor ; Rochester ; 
Exeter; I’eterboroiigh ; St D.avid's ; Worcc.stcr ; 
Chichester ; Lichfield ; El)' ; Oxford ; St Asajili ; 
Manchester ; Hereford ; Chester ; Llandafl ; Lin- 
coln ; .Salisbury’; B.ath .and Wells; C.arhsle; Glou- 
cester .and Bristol ; Ripon ; Norwich ; .Sodor and 
Man. Two of these, tho B. of Sodor .and Man, .and 
tho junior of tho rest (nrovideil ho bo not either of 
the archbishops, or London, Durham, or Winchester), 
have no scat in p.arli.ament. 

In Ireland, there are twelve, including tho two 
metropolitans, whoso secs stand first — viz., Ann.agh 
and Cloghcr; Dublin and Kild.are; Meath; Kill.a- 
loc, Kilfenora, Clonfert and ICilmacdu.agh ; 'Tiiam, 
Killaka, and Achonry' ; Ossory, Ferns, and Lcighlin ; 
Cashel, Emly, Waterford, and Lismoro ; Doaim, 
Connor, and Dromoro ; Derry .and Eaplioo ; Limerick, 
Anlfert, and Aghadoo ; Kilmore, Elphin, and 
Ardagli ; Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 

In British North America, there are ten sees ; 
in tho West Indies, four ; in South Americ.a, one : in 
no 


Africa, six ; in Asia, six ; in Australasia, twelve ; and 
in Europe, one — th.at of Gibr.alt.ar. There is also a 
B. of the United Church of England and Ireland at 
Jerusalem. There are seven bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland (q. v.) — a-iz., of Edinburgh ; 
Argylo and the Isles; Brechin, Glasgow, and G.allo- 
way’ ; Moray' and Ross ; St Andrews and Aberdeen. 
In the United St.atcs, there .are tliirty-nine bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

There are fourteen Roman Catholic bishops in' 
England, four in Scotland, and four Roman C.atholic 
archbishops in Ireland. The assumption of territo- 
rial titles by' Roman Catholic bishops in England 
and Scotland is illeg.al, but they are, nevertheless, 
commonly ascribed to them by members of that 
communion. See Hooker’s jicchsiaslical Polity, 
Bum’s Ecclesiastical Lain, Cripps’s Laics of (he 
Church, and Blackstonc. See also Ancumsiior. 

BI'SHOP, Boy. See Boy Bishop. 

BI'SIIOP, a favourite beverage composed of red 
avino (claret, Burgundy, i:c.) poured avarm or cold 
upon rijio bitter oranges, sugared and spiced to taste, 
and drunk cither hot or colcl. Tho qu.ality' of the B. 
depends upon the excellence of the arine employed 
in its preparation. Tho oranges must bo carefully 
selected, and tho avhitc part octaveen the peel and 
jmlp must be thrown .aavay'. If avhitc aa'ino be used, 
the bca'cr.ago is called cardinal; and avith Tokay 
it becomes pope. Taken in moderation, B. is a 
avholesomc drink; but if partaken of too freely, 
the atherc.al oil contained in tho orange-peel is apt 
to occasion headache. 'The beverage avas knoavn 
under other n.ames in Germany during tho middle 
ages, having been imported into that country from 
Franco and Italy; its present ,n.amo seems to haa'o 
been bestowed during the 17th c. 

BISHOP, Sir. Hr..N'r.Y Roaa'LiTY, an eminent Eng- 
lish comjioscr of music, was bom in London in 1780. 
His principal music.al instructor av.as Signor Fr.au- 
cisco Bi.anclii, .an opera composer settled in London. 
In ISOG B. avas appointed composer of ballet music 
at the Opera. His most popular operatic entertain- 
ments aa'ero Otiy Manneriny ; The tilave; The Miller 
and his Men; ^^aid difarian; Motive Land; The 
Virgin of (he Sun; Ac. — all rem.ark.ablo for their 
long ilowing melodies, animated sty'le, and true 
musical ]>owcr. From 1810 to 1821, he w.as director 
of the music .at Covent G.ardcn Theatre. One of 
the first directors of tho Philh.armonio Society', ho 
for many y'cars conducted tho concerts of Ancient 
Music. Ho arranged sevenal a'olumcs of tho 
Madonal Melodies, and succeeded Sir John Stea'cn- 
Eon .as .'irr.anger of tho airs selected by' Moore for 
liis Melodics. In Juno 1839 ho received tho degree 
of Bachelor of Music from the university' of O.xford, 
and in November 18-11, w.as elected Reid Professor 
of Music in the imiversity' of Edinburgh. In 1812 
ho avas knighted. In December 18-13 he resigned 
his Edinburgh chair, and in February 1848 av.as 
elected professor of music in tho imiversity' of 
Oxford. In his later y'cars ho avas in a'cry ncces- 
Bitous circumstances. He died April 30, 1855. 

Bl'SHOP’.S CASTLE, a toavn in the south-avest of 
Shropshire, 19 miles south-avest of .Sliroaa'.sbury'. It 
is irregidarly built on a hill slope. Pop. (1871) 2091. 
Tho bishops of Hereford had formerly a castle here, 
noav destroy-ed. During the cia'il avars of tho 17th c., 
tho inhabitants took shelter in the chimch, avhich 
aa'as demolished oa'cr their heads. 

BI'SIIOP’S STO'RTFORD, a town of Hertford- 
shire, on tho Stort, 10 miles E.N.E. of Hertford. It 
chiefly consists of tavo streets in the form of a cross. It 
c.arrics on a trade in grain and malt, and h.as several 
tan-yards. B. S. avas in Saxon times the property' 
of the bishops of London. Pop. (1871) G250. 
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BI'SHOP’S WA'LTHAM, a town of Hampsliire, 
about 10 miles east-iiortli-eaEt of Southampton. 
Pop. of parish. (1871), 1939. Com, leather, and malt 
form the chief trade of the town. It has been 
iirancmorially the property of the see of Winchester. 
There are the remains of a bishop’s castle, built in 
1135 by Henry de Bloishing, King Stephen’s brother, 
and which was reduced to ruins during the civU 
wars of the 17th c. A gang of ‘ Waltham Blacks,’ 
or deer-stealers, infested the forest in tliis vicinity 
in the early part of the ISth c. The Slack Act (q. v.) 
was passed in 1723, to put them down. 

BISIGKA'NO, a toTO of Italy, in the provinee 
of Cosenza, is situated on a hill near the junction of 
the Mucoue with the Cr.ati, about 16 miles north of 
the town of Cosenza. It has a cathedr,al, a c.astle, 
and a trade in silk, and gives the title of prince to 
the existing branch of the Sanseverino family. Pop. 
4096. 

BI'SLEY, a town of Gloucestershire, 11 miles 
south-east of Gloucester. Pop. of parish (1871), 4985. 
The chief manufacture is coarse clothing. The 
church contains some interesting mohuments, a 
cross-legged knight in armour, and an ancient stone 
font. There is also an ancient octagonal stone- 
cross in the churchyard. The canal uniting the 
Severn and the Thames passes through the parish, 
the highest part being 370 feet above the sea 
level. 


BIS'MUTH is a brittle met.al of a crystalline 
texture, and of a white colour tinged with a faint 
red hue. It is found native in Cornwall, Germany, 
France, and Sweden, avhero it occurs in veins or 
fissures passing through other rooks. The princi- 
p.al natural source is an impure metal ; but it is 
likewise found in combination avith oxygon, sulphur, 
and arsenic. The pure metal is generally obtained 
by heating the impure native B. m iron tubes in a 
furnace, when the metal volatilises, and the vapour, 
condensing into a liquid in a somewhat cool part 
of the tube, runs into a receiving-vessel, and is 
ultimately transferred to moulds, avhero it solidifies 
avith a crystaUine texture. B. is represented by 
the chemist by the symbol Bi ; has the atomic 


aveight or .oquia-alont of 213, and has the specific 
gravity of 9783 to 9833 (avater = 1000). Tlie metal 
B. is seldom employed by itself in the arts. The 



several oxides, of which the teroxide (BiO,) is the 
most important. It may be prepared by evaporating 
the solution of the ternitrate of B. (BiOjjSKOj) to 
dryness, and then heating, when the nitric acid 
(SNOj) escapes, and lo.aves the teroxide of B. (BiO,) 
.as a yellowish poaa'der. It is employed in the 
porcelain manufacture as an agent for fixing the 
gilding, and for increasing the fusibility of ihixes, 
at the same time neutralising the colours which 
are often communicated by them. The ternitr.ato 
of B. is prcp.ared by acting upon the metal B. with 
a mixture of one part of commercial nitric acid and 
one p.art of water, .and applymg heat. The subnitrate 
or basic nitrate of B. receives the names of Pearl 
White, Pearl Powder, Blanc dc Pard, Blanc d’Es- 
pagne, Majestenj of B., and Perlweiss and Schminh- 
■weiss (German). It is used as a cosmetic, but is 
apt to become gray in tint, and even brown or 
blacli:, when sulphuretted hydrogen, often evolved 
from sewers, cesspools, and drains, comes in contact 
with it. 

The subnitrate of B., the only medicinal prepara- 
tion formed from this metal, acts as a local irritant 
and caustic poison on animals. On man, when 

f iven in small doses, it acts locally as an astringent, 
iminishing secretion. On accoimt of the frequent 
relief given by it in painful affections of the 
stomach, where there is no organic dise,aso, but 
where sickness and vomiting take place, accom- 
Iianied by cramp or nervous disorder, it is supposed 
to act on the nerves of this viscus as a sedative. It 
has also been denomiuated tonic and antispasmodic. 
Vogt says, th.at when used as a cosmetic, it has been 
knoivn to produce a spasmodic trembling of the 
face, ending in par.ilysis. 

BI'SOK, a name given by the ancients to an 
animal of the s.ame genus with the ox (q. v.), still 
called the B., or the European B. {Bos Bison of some 
natur.alists. Bos Urus of others); also known as the 
Aurochs (Germ., wild animal, or wild ox). This 
animal at one time aboimded in most parts of 
Europe, but is now found only in the forests of 
Moldavia, Walachia, Lithuania, and Caucasus. 
Herds of bisons, carefully protected by the emperor 
•of Kussia, and believed to amount to about 890 in 
all, roam through the great forest of Bialowieza, in 
Lithuania. The B. differs from all varieties of the 
common ox, in the .arched line of the back, which 
rises in a sudden elevation behind the neck ; the 
hump which is foimed not consisting, however, of 
mere f.at, but in great part of the very thick and 
strong muscles which support the large head. It is 
remarkable for strength in the foro-xiarts, and trees 
of five or six inches in diameter cannot withstand 
the thrusts of old bulls. It is capable of repelling 
all the attacks of the wolf or bear, rushing upon, 
overthrowing, and then trampling an adversary. 
Its horns are short, tapering, very distant, spreading, 
a little curved inw.ards at the point. 'They are 
affixed not .at the extremities of the most elevated 


fl, example of native tlsn'uith from Ilcilrittli, In Ccnw:.iU ; sahent line of the head, .as in the ox, but consider- 
fc, ciyetal of bismuth. ably in front of it. The figure of the forehead 

diflers also from that of the ox in its greater breadth, 
.alloys of B. are of considerable commercial import- and in its convex profile. Another important 
ance. In combination avith tin, B. forms an alloy anatomical difference is in the number of ribs, of 
possessing great sonorousness, and therefore suitable avhich the B. has fourteen pair, avhilst the ox has 
for bells. The alloy of 8 of B., 5 of lead, and 3 of only thirteen ; and the vertebraj of the tail are 
tin, readUy fuses at 202° F., and therefore melts in fewer, being only nineteen instead of twenty-one. 
boiling water; and the alloy of 2 of B., 1 of le.ad, The hair of the forehead is long and shaggy; that 
and 1 of tin, at 200‘75° F. Either of the latter under the chin and on the breast forms a sort of 
alloys is entitled to the term fusible alloy, and when beard; and in avinter the neck, hump, and shoulders 
mixed avith some mercury, becomes still more fusible, are covered avith long avoolly hair, of a dusky 
and may then bo used in forming moulds for toilet- brown colour, intermingled avith a short, soft, faavn- 
Boaps, and in taking casts. coloured fur. This long hair is gradually cast in 

B. forms several compounds of service in the arts summer. The legs, back, and liinder-parts are 
and in medicine ; it combines with oxygen to form covered avith short dark-broavn hair. The tail 
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terminates in a large tuft. The females are not so 
large as the males, nor do they exhibit the same 
shagginess of the fore-parts. The B. is the largest 
quacmiped now existing in Europe, although within 
the historic period there appears to have existed 
along with it an ox exceeding it in size ; and it 
appears to have been this ox, and not the B., which 
was called Unis (q. v.) by the ancients, although 
their Bonasus (or Bonassus) was probably the same 
■with the bison. — The food of the B. consists of grass 
and brushwood, and the leaves and bark of young 
trees. Its cry is peculiar, ‘resembling a CToan or a 
grunt, more than the lowing of an ox.’ It does not 
attajn its full stature till after its sixth yc.ar, and 
lives for about thirty or forty years. The period 
of gestation appears to ho the same -with that of the 
ox. The B. has never been reduced to subjection 
by man, and the domestication even of individuals 
taken- young, has been very partiaL It generally 
shews a great aversion to the domestic ox. The 
common statement, however, that the B. calf inv.ari- 
ably refuses to be suckled by the domestic cow, is 
contradicted on the excellent authority of the master 
of the imperial forests in the Russian govern- 
ment of Grodno. — The B. is generally very shy, and 
can only be approached from the lccwar(h its smell 
being very acute. It is easily provoked, and is not 
approached -without danger. It runs very swiftly, 
although it cannot long continue its flight, gaUoiiing 
•with its head very low, so that the hoofs are raised 
higher than the head. 

There is no liistorical evidence that the B. ever 
existed in Britain ; but remains of this, or of a very 
closely allied species, are foimd in pliocene fresh- 
water beds in sever.al parts of England, as well as 
on the continent of Europe. The size of these B. 
bones is, however, so great as of itself to cause a 
doubt of the identity of the species, and the horns 
are longer in proportion. The fossil B. has been 
called Bison priscus; Bison being by some natu- 
ralists separated as a genus from Bos, upon the 
groimd chiefly of the ostcological difibrcncos in the 
head. 

The American B. [Bos Americaniis of some natu- 
rabsts, B. Bison of others) is interesting as thc^only 
species of the ox family indigenous to America, except 
the hlusk Ox (q. v.) of tlio subarctic regions. It 
is commonly called Buffalo by the Anglo-Americans, 
although it is very difl'erent from the Buffaloes (q.v.) 
of the old world. It is found in vast numbers in 
the great pr.airios between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains ; it occurs ns far north as the 
•vicinity of Great Marten Lake, in lat. 03’ or C4° ; 
extensive level and marshy tracts there affording it 
suitable food, although it is nowhere else to be met 
with in so high a latitude. Its southern limit 
appears to bo in New Mexico. It is comparatively 
rare to the west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
appears to have been rare to the cast of the Appal- 
achians, even on the first settlement of Europeans. 
Within the present century, however, it was found 
in the western parts of the State of New York, and 
in largo numbers in th.at of Ohio ; but it has now 
disappeared from the whole region cast of the 
hlississippi, and it is necessary to adv.anco about 
one hundred miles to the westward of that river 
before considerable numbers are anywhere to be 
found. In the western prairies, enormous herds 
still congregate ; great plams are sometimes spotted 
and darkened ■with them as far as the eye can reach; 
‘countless thousands’ are described as coming to 
refresh themselves in stagnant pools; and their 
paths are said to be, in some parts of the -wilder- 
ness, as frequent and almost as conspicuous as the 
roads in the most populous parts of the United 
States. 
l-.’2 


About 300,000 Indians are supposed to subsist 
almost entirely on the flesh of the B. The spear 
and the bow and arrow are stfll much employed by 
them in hunting it, although many of them also use 
firearms. They frequently pursue it on horseback ; 
but the hunter, whether on horseback or on foot, 
has often much difficulty in getting -within shot, 
upon accoimt of its keenness of scent, and the speed 
avith which it runs. The chase of the B. is also very 
dangerous, as it is apt to turn upon an adversary, 
and even a fleet horse cannot always escape it. 
Gre.at numbers, however, are sometimes killed when 
the hunters can succeed in thro-wing the herds that 
are scattered over the plains into confusion, so that 
they run wildly, -without heeding whither. Another 
expedient of the Indians is to set fire to the grass of 
the prairies around them, avhen they retire in great 
consternation -to the centre, and are easily kflled. 
A sort of pound or enclosure is sometimes made, 
with a long avenue leading to it, and an embank- 
ment of snow, such that when the animals have 
descended over it they cannot return, and by this 
means great numbers are often captured and IdUed. 
Livingstone deseribes a similar expedient as in use 
for killing vrild animals in South Africa.- Some- 
times, also, the Indians contrive to throw them into 
consternation, and to make them run towards a 
precipice, over which many of the foremost arc 
driven by the crowds which throng up behind. 

The American B. is very similar to the European. 
In general, it is of rather smaller size, but this does 
not appear to bo always the case, .and it is said 
sometunes to attain a weight of 2000 lbs. Its limbs 
and tail are shorter, and the tail consists of fewer 
vertebras. The horns .are shorter and more blunt. 
The fore-parts are stfll more shaggy, and retain 
more of their shagginess in summer. The ground 
upon which m.any naturalists have rested their chief 
confidence of specific difference has been, however, 
the presence of an additional pair of ribs, the 
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Amcric.an B. being said to have fifteen pair ; but 
Mr Vasey has recently ascertained that, like the 
Eiu-ope.an B., it has only fourteen. The more 
gregarious h.abit m.ay perhaps he accounted for, 
hko that of the American beaver, by difference of 
circmnstances. 

The wolf is quite unable to contend -with the B., 
but many wolves often hang aroimd the herds, to 
devour- calves which may stray, or aged animals 
which have become too weak to keep up rvith the 
rest. These have sometimes been seen assailed by 
whole p.acks of wolves, and dealing death to many 
of their assailants, before they were compelled to 
yield to numbers and hungry pertinacity. Tho 
only Americ.an animal that is singly capable of 
overcoming the B. is the grisly bear. See Beak. 

The flesh of the B. is very good, and differs from 
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tlint o£ tile ox in Laving a sort of venison flavonr. 
lie Lump, in particular, is esteemed a delicacy. — 
Pcmmicaii (c[. v.), so mucL tLe food of fur-Lunters 
and nortLem voyageurs, is made of tLe flesL and fat 
of tLe bison. — The talloTV forms an important article 
of trade. One Lull sometimes yields ISO lbs. The 
skins are much used by the Indians for blankets, 
and rvhen tanned, as coverings for their lodges and 
beds. A blanket of B.’s skin is not unfreguently 
sold for three or four pounds sterling in Canada, to 
bo used as a travelling cloak or -nTapper. The 
Mandan Indians make canoes of B. skins spread 
upon -svicker-vrork frames. These canoes Lave the 
round form of the 'Welsh coracle (q. v.). The long 
hair or fleece is spim and woven into cloth; and 
some of it which has been brought to EngLand has 
been made into very fine cloth: stockings, gloves, 
&c., are also knitted of it. A male B. yields from 
sir to eight pounds of tliis long hair. 

The fev.’ attempts which have been made to 
domesticate the American B., have been so far suc- 
cessful, that they afford encouragement to further 
experiments. The size and strength of the animal 
make it probable that, if domesticated, it would he 
of great use. 

BISSA'GOS or BIJU'GA ISLANDS, a group 
of small volcanic islands, about 20 in all, off the 
west coast of Africa, in lat. Iff’ 2’ — 11° 42' N., and 
long. 15’ — 17° W., opposite the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. The islands are enclosed by a reef, and, with 
a few exceptions, are thickly wooded. Many of them 
appear to be densely peopled by a savage, thievish, 
negro race, who cultivate maize, bananas, and p.alms, 
and feed cattle and goats, which constitute their 
chief wealth. Tliere are several fine ports. On one 
of the islands, Bulama, the British formed a settle- 
ment in 1792, but wore obliged to abandon it the 
foUoaving year, on account of its unhealthincss. 
Bissao, one of the group, on which there is a Portu- 
guese settlement, has a popidation of 8000. It carries 
on a large trade in slaves, nearly all its European 
inhabitants being engaged in the traffic. It has 
also a trade in rice, wax, hides, &o._, and imports 
annually about £20,000 worth of British manufac- 
tured goods. 

BISSEN, WliaiEJi, a distinguished Danish sculp- 
tor of the present century, was born near Slcsvig 
in 1798, and studied his, art for ton years in Rome, 
under the guidance of his countryman, Thorwaldscn. 
Returning home, he executed a number of excellent 
works (a bust of Oersted, Atalante hunting, &c.). 
In 1841, ho returned to Rome, being commissioned 
by the government to make 18 statues larger than 
life. Along with these ho produced a Venus, and 
a charming piece, ‘Cupid sharpening his .^ow' 
Being recaUed to Copenhagen, he was commissioned 
to execute a frieze of several hundred feet long 
for the great hall of the palace, representing the 
development of the human race according to 
the Greek mythology. Thorwaldscn, in his will, 
appointed B. to complete his unfinished works and 
have charge of his musoiun. In 1850 he was made 
director of the Academy of Alts, Copenhagen. At 
the Paris Exliibition in 1855, ho was the only 
sculptor who represented Danish art. He died in 18G8. 

BI'STOBT (Polygonum Bistorla), a perennial 
plant, 1 — li ft. high, with a simple stem, ovate sub- 
cordate and wavy leaves, the radical leaves tapering 
into a long footstalk, and one dense termin.al 
cylindrical spiked raceme of flesh-coloured flowers. 
The root is about the thickness of the little-finger, 
blacliish brown externally, reddish within, and tor- 
tuous (whence the name bistort). The whole plant 
is astringent, containing much taunin; the root is 
one of the. strongest vegetable astringents, and is 


much employed in medicine, both internally and 
externally, in hemorrhages and many other com- 
plaints. B. is a native of meadows in Em-one, and 



is found in Britain, but is by no means common. 
See PoLYGOOTM. 

BI'STRE, or BI'STEB, is a pigment of a warm 
brown colour, prepared from the soot of wood, 
especially beech, it is used in water-colom-s .after 
the manner of Indian ink. 

BI'STRITZ, a fortified town of Transylvania, 
beautifuUy situated on the Bistritz River, in a 
fine valley about 50 miles north-east of Klausen- 
burg. In its vicinity are the remains of on ancient 
castte, once the residence of the illustrious Himyads. 
It has several large cattle-fairs, but the extensive 
general tr.ade it once carried on is now entirely 
gone. Forming, as it does, the last strong position 
in the N.E. of TV.ansylvania, it was repeatedly during 
184S— 1849 the scene of hot strife between the Hun- 
garian and Austrian generals. Pop. (1SG9) 7212. 
— B. is also the name of a river which, rising^ in 
East Hungary, flows south-east through Bulcomna 
and Moldavi.a, and joins the Sereth near Baku, after 
a course of 110 miles, and is called the Golden B., on 
account of the auriferous character of its sands. 

BIT, or BITT, in ship-building, is a frame com- 
posed chiefly of two short but strong vertio.al 
timbers, fixed into or upon the deck in the fore-part 
of the vessel. Its main puiposo is for fastening the 
cable when the ship rides at anchor, and for ‘lead- 
ing ’ the principal ropes of the rigging. To ‘ bit the 
cable,’ is to fasten it round the bit. Various kinds 
are called ‘riding-bits,’ ‘Blliott’a bits,’ ‘Carriok- 
bits,’ ‘ paul-bits,’ ‘jeer-bits,’ ‘topsail-sheet-bits,’ &o. 
Having to resist great strains, the bits are strongly 
bolted to the beams that support the deck. 

BITCHE, a German town of Alsace-Lorraine, in 
a wild and wooded pass of the Vosges, about 16 
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iniles east-soutli-east of Sarreguemines. Its citadel, 
whioli is built on a precipitous and isolated rock, 
in tke middle of the town, is well supplied with 
water, defended by 80 cannon, has accommodation 
for a garrison of 1000 men, and is considered 
all but impregnable. The Prussians under the 
Duke of Brunswick attempted to surprise it 
in 1793, but failed. Pop. of town, 245G, who are 
engaged in the manufacture of paper, glass, and 
porcelain. 

BITHOO'E, a torvn in India in the district of 
Cawnpore, andlieutenant-governorship of North-west 
Provinces, stands on the right bank of the Ganges, 
about 12 miles north-west of Cawnpore itself. B., 
particularly devoted to the worship of Brahma, has 
numerous pagod.as. It is, of course, a favourite resort 
for pilgrims, who here, as at Benares and Bindraban, 
have access to the sacred stream for purposes of 
ablution, by means of elaborately consti-ueted ghauts. 
During the mutiny of 1857, B. acquired an uncmd- 
able notoriety as the stronghold of Nena Sahib. 
Here also Havelock more than once exacted retri- 
bution, however inadequate, defe.atmg the Nena in 
the field, and burning his fort. B. in iS71 contained 
8322 inhabitants. 

BITHY'NIA, an ancient dirnsion of Asia Minor, 
was separated from Europe by the Propontis (Sea of 
Marmora) and the Thracian Bosporus (Strait of 
Constantinople), and was bounded N. by the Euxino, 
and S. by (lalatia, Phrygia, and Mysia. Its 
eastern limits were not very clearly defined, but 
they at _ least extended as far as Paphlagonia. 
It contained the famous Greek cities or colonies 
of Chalcedon, Heraclea, &o. ; and at later periods, 
Nioomedia, Nicaja, and Prusa, were flourishing 
cities of Bithynia. The inhabitants of B. were 
supposed to be of Thracian origin. The countty 
was subdued (SCO E.c.) by Crmsus of Lydia, and 
five years later, fell under the Persian dominion. 
But about 440 or 430 b. c., it became an inde- 
pendent kingdom imder a dynasty of native princes, 
who made Nicomodia their capital. The last 
Icing, Nicomedes III., made the Homans his heirs, 
and mth a largo addition from the Pontic king- 
dom, B. became a province of the empire (fi 
n.c.). Under Trajan, B. was governed by Pliny 
the Younger, whose letters to the emperor on 
the adnunistration and conditmn of the province 
contain the ■well-known passage respecting the 
Christians. The Emperor Diocletian made Nicomedia 
his habitual residence. In 1298, Osman the Turk 
broke into the country; and in 1328, Prusa, or 
Brusa, then the chief town of B., became the capital 
of the Iringdom of the Osmanli. 

BITLI'S, a to-wn of Asiatic Timkcy, in the 
r.ashalic of West Van, in lat. 38° 24' N., and long. 
42° 5' E., about 120 miles south-east from Erzrum. 
It is situated at an elevation of 5150 feet above 
the level of the sea, in a deep raedne tr.aversed by 
the river Bitlis, one of the head streams of the 
I ®ti'‘'*gghDg, irregular place, covering 

"'rge surface of ground, and surroemded by bare 
“ountains, rising to a height of about 
orcharf vaUey, which is filled with 

Ktreams'^®'^ gardens, .and -n-atored by numerous 
convents’ ^ l^^s 3 mosques, about 12 

annear to haS™K to the howling dorvushos, who 
well-stocked bS™ their head-quarters, several 
cotton cloths, wHi extensive manufactures of 
red dye It has tiro celebrated for their bright 
import of British gevery extensive trade. The 
coMists of about 20ts small, The population 
Armenian families. Thlohammedan, and 1000 
the Magnificent near B. m’ans defeated Solyman 
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I _ BITO'NTO {anoient Suiuntum), a town of Italy, 
in the province of Bari, and 10 miles west-south- 
west of the city of Bari. It is situated in a fruitful 
plain about 5 miles from the sea, is well built, is, con- 
jointly with Euvo, the see of a bishop, and has a fine 
cathedral, monasteries, and a nunnery. Pop. 16,000, 
who carry on an extensive trade in a wine called 
Zagarcllo, which is largely cultivated in the environs. 
B. _ is the birthplace of Giordani, the mathema- 
tician. In its \-icinity, the Spaniards, under Count 
de Montemar, gained a splendid -victory over the 
Austrians on the 25th of May 1734, the result of 
w^ich was that Spain re-obtained possession of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

BITTER CRESS. See Cress. 

BITTER KING {Soulaiirea ama'ra), a shrub or 
small tree of the natural order Polygalacex (q. v.), a 
native of the Indian Archipelago, which has received 
its name from its intense bitterness. The genus 
differs from the usual structure of the order in its 
regular flowers. The B. K. has large oval leaves and 
aiaUary racemes of flowers. It is used medicinally 
in fevers and other diseases. 

BITTER SPAR, a name given to Dolomite 
(q. V.), from the magnesia contained in it, which the 
Germans call Bitter Salt. 

BITTER VETCH. See Orobus. 

BI'TTERN {Botaunis), according to some modern 
omithologisfs, a genus of the Heron (q. v.) family 
lArdcidx) ; but regarded by others as a mere sub- 
genus of Heron (Ardea), and not a very well defined 
one. Bitterns are indeed chiefly distinginshed from 
herons by the long, loose plumage of the neck, 
which they have the power of erecting at pleasxu-e, 
along with the rest of their clothing leathers, so as 
greatly to increase their apparent size. The back of 
the neck, however, is merely downy, or almost bare, 
the long fe.athcrs being on the front and sides. Bitterns 
also diller from herons in the greater length of their 
toes, the middle toe being as long as the shank. They 
are -almost all solitary birds, mliabiting reedy and 
marshy places, where they lie liid dui-ing the day, 

I and will almost .allow themselves to be trodden 
upon ere they take wing; they feed dming the 
night, .and then, also, often rise spirally to a gi-eat 
height into the .air, and emit loud resounding cries. 
Their food consists chiefly of frogs, and partly, also, 
of fish, lizards, water-insects, &c., and even of small 
birds and quadrupeds. The ol.a\v of the middle toe 
is serrated on the inner edge, probably to aid in 
seeing slippery prey.— The Comjion B. {B. stel- 
laris, or Ardea stellaris) is a bird very -widely 
diffused over the > old world, being found in almost 
all, at lo,ast of the temperate, p.arts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, wliich are sufficiently m.arshy for its 
manner of life. It is now ware in Brit.ain, o-wing to 
drain.age ; but was formerly more common, ancf in 
the d.ays of falconry, was carefully protected by 
law in England, on accoimt of the sport wliich it 
afforded. Its flesh .also was in high esteem, .and is 
not wank and fishy, like th.at of the herons generall 3 a 
In size, it is i-.ather less than the common heron ; 
the bill is about four inches long, the fe.athers on 
the crown of the head are greenish black, .and the 
plum.ago in general of a dull yellow colour, beauti- 
fully and irregul.arlym.arkod and mottled with black. 
The B. m.akes a rude nest of sticks, reeds, &c., in its 
marshy haimts, and lays four or five greenish-broMai 
eggs. It has a peculiar beUo-^ving cry, which lias 
obtained for it such English pro-vincial names as 
Mire-driim, Bull of the Bog, &c., and m.any of its 
appellations in other languages, perhaps even its 
name B. (Bitour, Bolur, Botaurus), Some natu- 
ralists used to assert th.at the booming cry of the B. 
was produced by the bird inserting its bill into a 
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reed; that notion, however, has long since been 
exploded. When assailed, it fights desperately vvith 
l)iil and claws ; and' it is dangeroiis to approach 
it inc.autiously when wounded, as it strikes with 



its long sharp hill, if possible, at the eye. — ^The 
Liiti.c B. (jB. minulus, or ArJea minuta) is com- 1 
mou in some parts of Eiuropo, but rare in Britain. 
Its whole length is only about thirteen inches. — 
The Aiiemcan B. (B. lenllginosus, or A. lentiginosa), 
a species almost cgual in size to the common B., 
and verj’ similar to it in habits and voice, has 
occasionally been shot in Britain. It is common 
in many parts of North America, migr.ating north- 
avard and southward, according to the season. The 
crown of the head is reddish brorni, and the colours 
and markings of the plumage differ considerably 
from those of the common B. — The Least B. {B. or 
A. exilis) is another North American species, of very 
small size,' which is also migratory, and somoavhat 
social in its habits. The AnsxnALtAN B. {B. or A. 
auslralis) is generally diffused throughout Australia, 
avherever marshes or sedgy rivers occur. In habits 
it closely resembles the 13. of Europe. The head 
and upper parts generally arc purplish brown, 
except the wings, which are buff, conspicuously 
freckled with brown ; the throat, breast, and belly 
mottled brown and buff. 

BrTTBRN, BITTER LIQUID, or SALT Ott, 
is an oily liquid obtained during the preparation 
of common salt (q. v.). IVhen the mother-liquor of 
the evaporating pans ceases to deposit crystals of 
common salt, there is left behind in the boilers the 
material called bittern. It consists principally of a 
strong solution of common salt, along with Epsom 
salts, and other compounds of magnesia. 

The B. at our salt-works is generally run into 
tanlcs, and during winter, it is employed as a source 
of Epsom salts. The B. is treated with a little 
sulphuric acid, which converts the chloride of mag- 
nesium (MgCl) into sulphate of magnesia (hlgOSO,), 
and on the liquid being allowed to cool, the crystals 
of Epsom salts (or sidphate of magnesia) sopai-ate. 


BETTERS are prepared from an infusion of 
herbs containing bitter principles. The plant gencr- 
.ally used for the pu^ose is Archangelica officinalis, 
or the Garden Angelica. See Angelica. The roots 
or seeds, or both, are placed in water, and the whole 
is left to simmer for several days, when the infu- 
sion will be strong enough. The B. from Angelica 
are not much used by physicians, having been 
superseded very much by infusions of gentian, &e. ; 
but they are stiff rwed as a household medicine in 
town and coimtry by elderly people. The chemical 
composition of the r oot is : 


Bitter extractive, . . , 27'06 

Volatile oil, . . . O'VO 

Acrid soft resin, . , . 6'02 

Gum and common s.alt, . . 31 '75 

Starch, .... 5'40 

Woody fibre, . . . S'GO 

Albumen, .... 0'97 

Water and loss, . . 19'50 

' lOO'OO 


llic medicinal properties of B. are mainly those 
of a mild tonic and pungent aromatic stimulant, 
and hence they are serviceable as a stomachic in 
c.ase3 of weakness of the digestive organs. The 
taste is at first sweetish, rapidly becoming hot, aro- 
m.atic, and bitter, and the odom- is rather pleasant. 
The Angelica root yields a larger amount of the 
bitter principle than Angelica seeds. Camomile 
flowers, coriander-seeds, and other vegetable tonics 
and stimulants, are occasionally employed in the 
preparation of bitters. 

BI'TTERSWEET, or WOODY NIGHTSHADE 
{Solanum Dulcamara), a plant found in hedges .and 
thickets in Britain, and in most parts of Emope, 
also in_ Asia .and in North America. The root is 
lierennial; the annual stems climbing and shrubby, 



<1, brancUet with flowers and fruit, reduced; t, a flower, reduced. 

many feet in length ; the leaves ovate-hearf-sh.aped, 
the upper ones spear-shaped ; the flowers purple, in 
drooping corymbs, much resembling those of its 
congener, the potato, but much smaller, followed 
by ovate red berries of tempting appear.ance, which, 
being poisonous, are not unfrequently the cause of 
serious, accidents, particularly to children. The 
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collected in autumn after the leaves are 
fallen, are used in medicine as a diaphoretic and 
diuretic, and as a remedy for leprosy and other 
cutaneous disorders. See Sol.vntj;.i. 

ErTTERWOOD, a name given to certain species 
of the genus Xylopia, trees and shrubs remarkable 
for the bitterness of their wood, particularly the 
West Indian X. rjlahra. Eumiture made of this 
Tvood is safe from the attaclis of insects. — The genus 
Xylopia belongs to the natural order Anonacece 
(q. V.). The fruit of some of the species, particularly 
X. sericea, is highly aromatic and pungent Idee pepper. 
X. sericea is a large tree, a native of &azd ; its bark 
is used for making cordage, which is excellent. 

B. is also the name of Piercena exedsa (formerly 
Quassia exedsa), a tree of the natural order Simaru- 
lacece (q. v.), a native of Jamaica, the wood of which 
is used in medicine for the same purposes as Quassia 
(q. V.), and often under that name; indeed, it is 
probable that all the present quassia of the shops 
is really this wood. It is, botanically, very nearly 
allied to the true quassia, and possesses very simdar 
properties, containing the crystaUisable bitter prin- 
ciple called Quassite or Quassin. The wood, which 
is intensely bitter, is a very useful stomachic and 
tonic ; an infusion of it is a well-known and useful 
fly-poison; and it appears to act as a powerful 
narcotic on many quacmipeds. 

BITU'MEN, a mineral substance, remarkable 
for its inflammabiUty and its strong peculiar odour ; 
generally, however, supposed to be of vegetable 
origin. The name, which was in use among the 
ancient Romans, is variously employed, sometimes 
to include a number of the substances called Jffneral 
Resins (see Resins), particularly the liquid mineral 
substances called Naphtha (q. v.) and Petroleum 
(q. V.) or Mineral Oil, and the solid ones called 
Mineral Pitch, Asphalt (q. v.), Mineral Oaoutchouc, &c. 
— sometimes in a more restricted sense it is applied 
bjr mineralogists only to some of these, and by some 
mineralogists to the solid, by others to the liquid 
ones. these substances are, however, closely 
allied to each other. Naphtha and petroleum consist 
essentially of carbon and hydrogen alone) 84 — 88 
per cent, being carbon; the others contain also 
a little oxygen, which is particularly the case in 
asphalt, the degree of their solidity appearing to 
depend upon the proportion of oxygen which they 
contain, which amounts in some specimens of 
asphalt to 10 per cent. Asphalt also contains a 
little nitrogen. Bituminous substances are generally 
found in connection with carboniferous rocks, in dis- 
tricts where there is, or evidently has been, volcanic 
agency. See the articles already referred to. 
Indeed, most kinds of coal contain B., and a sub- 
stance essentially the same is produced from all 
Idnds of coal by distillation ; and whether before 
existing actually formed in the coal, or produced at 
the time by the action of heat, B. may often be seen 
bubbling from pieces of coal after they have begun 
to burn on an ordinary fire. Some of the shales of 
the coal-measures are very bituminous, as is also a 
kind of marl-slate abundant in some parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe. See Siiaib and Make. — One of the 
most interesting of the bituminous minerals is that 
called Mineral Caoutchouc ov Plastic B., and for which 
the new name of Elaterite has been devised, as if to 
support the dignity of its exaltation to the rank of a 
distinct mineral species. It is a very rare mineral, 
only three localities beings known for it in the world 
— the Odin lead-mine in Derbyshire ; a coal-mine at 
hlontrelais, near Angers, in France ; and a coal-mine 
near South Bury, in Massachusetts. It is elastic 
and flexible like caoutchouc, and may be used, like 
it, for effacing pencil-marks. It is easily cut with a 


knife. Its colour is blacldsh, reddish, or j-ellowish- 
brown ; and its specific gravity is sometimes a little 
less, and sometimes a little more than that of water. 
It has a strong bituminous odour, and bimis with a 
sooty flame. 

BITU'hllNOUS COAL is a term applied to the 
v.arieties of coal which contain a large percentage of 
volatile matter. They jneld, on their destructive 
distillation, a considerable quantity of gas, remark- 
ably pure, and with good illuminating qualities, and 
arc consequently largely used for that purpose. See 
Com- 

BITU'MINOUS LIIMESTONES are limestones 
impregnated and sometimes deeply coloured with 
bituminous matter, obtained from decaying vege- 
tables, or, more probably, from the decomposed 
remains of those animals, the hard parts of which 
form so large an amount of the rock. 

BITU'MINOUS SHALES arc indur.ated beds of 
clay occurring in the coal-measures, and containing 
such an amount of carbon and volatile matter that 
they are able to keep up combustion when mixed 
■nith but a little coal. They are indeed impm’C coal, 
unth a large percentage of ash or earthy matter, 
which after burning ret.ains the original form. See 
Coax. 

BITZIUS, Albert, better known under the 
nom deplume of Jeremias Gotthelf, a Swiss .author, 
was bom at Morat, in the canton of Freiburg, 4th 
October 1797. _ He was educated for the church ; 
and after holding several cures, was appointed, in 
1832, pastor of LutzelflUh, in Emmenthal, canton of 
Bern, which office he retained till his death. His 
first work was entitled The Miiror of Peasants 
(Burgsdorf, 1836). It is the touching history of a 
poor villager, Jeremias Gotthelf, whimi pseudonym 
B. ever after retained. In 183S appeared his Sorroios 
and Joys of a Schoolmaster ; in 1839, Dursli, the 
Brandy -drinher, and How Five Maidens miserably 
perish in Brandy ; in 1842 — 1846, Scenes and Tradi- 
tions of the Swiss, in six vols., in which B. narrates, 
with great art, the old national legends, among 
which the most remarkable is the Reconciliation. 
The best and most popular of his stories, however, 
are Grandmother Katy (Berlin, 1848); Uli, the Farm- 
servant (Berlin, 2d edition, 1850) ; its continuation, 
Uli, the Farmer (2d edition, Berlin, 1850) ; and 
Stories and Pictures of Popular Life in Switzerland 
(Berlin, 1851). Subsequently, he wrote several 
pamphlets against the German democrats, without, 
however, violating those popular sympathies and 
hberal convictions which pervade his writings, and 
which at an earlier period led him vehemently to 
oppose the family government of the Bernese aris- 
tocracy. His last work was The Clergyman's Wife, 
which appeared in 1854. Its author died on the 22d 
October of the same year. B.’s writings are greatly 
relished in Switzerland. Tliey are characterised 
by simpheity, inventiveness, a wonderful fidelity in 
the delineation of manners and habits, gi'eat vigour 
of description, and raciness of humour, while their 
tone is strictly moral and Christian. 

BI'VALVE SHELLS, or BIVALVES, are those 
testaceous coverings of moUusks which consist of 
two concave plates or valves, united by a hinge. So 
long as molluscous animals, prorided with shells, 
were considered by naturalists almost exclusively 
with respect to these, the order of B. S., originally 
established by Aristotle, retained its place (see CoN- 
cnoLOQY) ; and indeed the external character upon 
which it is founded is closely connected with some 
of the important structural characters according to 
which moUusks are now classified. See Mollusca. 
A vast majority of recent B. S. belong to Cuvier’s 
Testaceous order of Acephalous Mollusca, the Lamel- 
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U’.raitchiale (q. r.) Mollusca of Owen, although with 
them are classed some which were placed among 
MuUivalvcs (q. v.) by conchologists, on account of 
acccssoiy valves which theyposscss, and some which 
hare a calcareous tube superadded to the time 
valves, or even talcing their place as the chief 
covering of the animal. There are also molluslcs of 
the class Brachiopoda (q. v.), or Palliobrandiiaia, 
which possess B. S., as the Tmbralula:, or Lamp-shells 
(q.v.), &c. The struoturo of the shell, however, 
when closely examined, is found to be different in 
these two classes (see Shell), although its general 
appearance is much the same. A very largo propor- 
tion of the B. S. of the older fossUiferous rocks 
belong to the class Brachiopoda. 

In the Brachiopoda, one valve is ventral, and the 
other dorsal; in the Lamdlihmncliiata, the one is 
applied to the right side, and the other to the 
left side of the animal. The valves of ordinary B. S. 
consist of layers, of which the outermost is always 
the smallest ; and each inner one extends a little 
beyond it, so that the shell becomes thicker and 
stronger as it increases in length and breadth. The 
valves are connected at the lunge by an elastic liga- 
ment; and in general this consists of two parts, 
more or less distinct — one on theioutside, to which 
the name ligament is sometimes restricted, and 
which is stretched by the closing of the valves; 
another, Eometime3_ called the spring, more internal, 
winch is compressed by the closing of the valves, 
and tends to open them when the compressing force 
of the adductor muscle or muscles is removed, the 

effect of which is to be 

✓trrr. f/l ^ seen in the gaping of the 

'.’V i when the animal is 

'W dead. The Iringe is often 

k% Ilf iJm'A fmnished with teeth which 

4. -t.'A i // V f 'VVv- ' lock into each other; 


Pecten. 

A bivalve ebell. 


'.’i \ i I- S"hell when the animal is 
/v . A A'l'' * i dead. The iringe is often 

AH' .■>( ,' 1 f llJfy' i) furnished with teeth which 
A'v ''V'''! other; 

ycHv'r'iV-.l I sometimes it is quite desti- 

i s trite of them; sometimes 

K .■ { the hinge-line is curved, 

sometimes straight. Con- 
chological classification has 
keen much founded upon 
> characters taJeon from this 
p . part. The valves of some 

A bivalve shell. B' S; equal and s^- 
metncal, in others they 
arc different from one another, particularly in those 
moUusliis which, like the oyster, attach themselves 
permanently by one valve to some fixed substance, 
as a rode. Sometimes the valves of B. S. close 
completeiy at the pleasure of the animal; those 
of others always gape somewhere. 

The point at the hinge, from which the formation 
of each valve has proceeded, is called the ’umho. On 
the side of the umbo opposite to the ligament there 
is usually a small depression called the lunulc. The 
marks, familiar to every one, upon the inside of a 
bivalve shell, are the impressions of the mantle of 
the (lamellibranchiate) mollusk, and of the adductor 
muscle or muscles. 

BI'VOUAO (from the German leiwadit, or 
lewadien, to watch over) is the encampment of 
soldiers in the open air, -without tents, where every 
one remains dressed, and with his weapons by him. 
Even during the Seven Years’ AVar it was no uncom- 
mon tiring for the whole army, when in the vicinity 
of the enemy, to pass the night in their ranks, each 
lying down in his place, in order to bo ready to 
stand to their arms at a moment’s notice. But the 
French revolutionary armies introduced the practice 
of dispensing with tents altogether, and regularly 
passing the night en bivouac. Hence in a great 
measure that rapidity in their motions which long 
made them, imiformly successful; and the practice 


was afterwards imitated by the other armies of 
Europe, though less by the English. Soldiers in B. 
light fires, and improvise, where it is possible, huts of 
straw, branches, &c. But this mode of encampment, 
though favourable to celerity of movement, is pvur- 
chased at the expense of the soldiers’‘health, besides 
being destructive of discipline, by leading to phm- 
dcring and destroying of houses, fruit-trees, &o., in 
the •vicinity. Accordingly, the tent is again coming 
into use, and for permanent encampments, regularly 
constructed wooden huts have been introduced. 
There are still, however, many cases where the B. 
is the only resource. 

BIXA, See Arnotto. 

BIZE'ETA, or BENZE'ETA (ancient Hippo 
Diarrlajltts, or Zaritus), a seaport town of Tunis, at 
the bottom of a deep gulf or bay of the Mediter- 
rane.an, and at the mouth of a lagoon, united to the 
gulf by a narrow channel. It is the most northerly 
town in Africa, being about 38 miles north-west of 
lAinis, in laf. 37° 17' N., and long. 9° 51' E. It is 
surroimded by walls, and defended by two castles ; 
which, however, as they are commanded by the 
neighbouring heights, are quite useless against a 
land-attack. Its port, formerly one of the best in 
the Meiterranean, has been sriiffered to fill up, until 
now only small vessels c.an be adimtted, though very 
little labour is required to give a uniform depth of 
5 or G fathoms to the channel leading to the inner 
harbour or lagoon, which has a depth varying from 
10 to 50 fathoms, and is extensive enough to afford 
accommodation to the largest navies. The adjaceirt 
cormtry is remarkably fertile, but its cultivation is 
neglected. Pop. variously estimated at from 8000 
to°14,000. Agathocles, between the ye.ars 310 and 
307 B.O., foi-trfied and provided B. ■with .a new 
harbour ; and imder the Komans, it was a free city. 

BIZIU'EA. See Musk Buck. 

BJORNSTJEENA, Magnus FEiHORicn Fer- 
MNAND, CouNl', a Swedish statesman and author, 
was born 10th October 1779 at Dresden, where Hs 
father then resided as secretary to the Swedish 
legation. He received his education in Germany, 
and entered Sweden for the first time in 1793 to 
join the army. In 1813 he was appointed lieutenant 
in the Swedish army that went to aid the allies m 
Germany ; took part in the conflicts at Grossbeeren 
and Denne-witz; was present at Leipsic, and con- 
cluded the formularies of capitidation with the 
French at LUbeok and Maestricht. Subsequently, 
he fought in Holstein, and in Norway, rvhere ho 
concluded the treaty that united that cormtry with 
Sweden, In 1826, he received the title of coimt ; 
and in 1828 w.as appointed ambassador to the 
court of Great Britain, which office he held tiU 
1S4G, when he returned to Stocldrolm, where he 
dic'd, 6th October 1847. As a politician, B.’s opinions 
were liberal. In addition to some political writings, 
he published a "work, on the Theogony, Philosophy, ^ 
and Cosmogony of the Hindus in 1843. 

BLACK may ho considered as the negation 
of colour, resulting from the absorption of the 
rays of light by certain substances. Painters pro- 
duce it by an unequal combination of the tlnee 
primary colours. In medieval art, B. was symbolical 
of evil, ciTor, and woo ; thus we find Christ, when, 
tbe old illumuiators wished to represent him as 
■wrestling against the Spirit of E-vil, arrayed m black 
drapery; and Byzantine painters, to caress the 
sorrow of the Virgin Mary, gave her a mack com- 
plexion. ‘ AU faces shall gather blackness, is the 
expression of Joel, when he ■wishes to convey the 
idea of the trouble of tho people when the calami- 
ties which, with prophetic eye, he secs hroodmg 
over Jerusalem, should come to pass. B. clothing 
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among some oriental nations was regarded as a 
badge of servitude, slaver}'^ or low birtb ; among 
the Moors, it has several significations — obsciuity, 
grief, despair, constancy. B. in blazonry, under the 
name of sable, denotes constanc 3 ', wisdom, and 
prudence. For B. as a fimereal colour, see FcxER.iLS, 
and Mournin'O. 

Black Pigmekts, used in painting, are derived 
principally from animal and vegetable substances. 
They are very numerous, and of different hues and 
degrees of transparency ; but the most important 
are vegetable bluc-black — obtained from beech- wood 
burned in close vessels — ivorj’-black, cork-black, 
and lamp-black, the principal constituent of all 
being charco.al or carbon. A fine-toned B. pigment 
is obtained by burning Germ.an or French Prussi.an 
blue. Combined with white, B. P., which are slow 
driers, j’ield graj’s of several tints. 

BLACK, JoHK, an eminent newspaper editor, 
and classical scholar of some reputation, was a 
native of Berwicksliire, his father being a shepherd, 
or farm-labourer, in the Lammerraoors, near Bunse. 
Bom in 1783, and left an oriihau at twelve 3'ear3 of 
age, B. commenced life in the office of a Dunse 
writer, but ho soon left th.at place for Edinburgh, 
where he was engaged for several yc.ars as a vmter's 
clerk. MTule in this capacit 3 ’, B. was assiduous in 
the work of self-edncation ; and besides considerable 
progress made in classical studies at this time, he 
acquired German from a German musici.an in an 
Edinburgh band, and Italian from a refugee. Find- 
ing Edinburgh too limited a sphere for his energies, 
ho went to London about the year ISIO, and was 
immediately engaged as a parliamcntaiy reporter 
for the Morning Cftronidc, of wliich paper he after- 
wards became editor. Under his management the 
Momniff Chronicle was celebrated for its independ- 
ence and fearless advocac 3 ' of progress, .and that at a 
time when subserviency was so conunon that it was 
regarded as little or no disgrace. He retired from 
the editorship in 1843. and continued to reside, until 
his death, which took place June 2J, 1855, in a 
pleasant cottage on the Kentish estate of one of his 
friends. Among those who acted on tlrt Morning 
Chronicle under Mr Black was Mr Charles Dickens, 
the eminent novelist. B. was author of a Life of 
Tasso, with a Historical and Critical Account of his 
Writings, 2 vols. (Edin. 1810), .and the translator of 
the lectures of the brothers Sclilcgel on Dramatic Art 
and Literature (since republished by Bohn), and on 
the History of Literature Ancient and Modern, as well 
as of one or two works from the French and Itahan. 

BL ACK, J osErii, an eminent chemist, was born 
in 1728, at Borde.airx, where his father w.as engaged 
in the wine-trade. Both his parents were of Scotch 
descent, but natives of Belfast, to which their son 
was sent for his education in 1740. In 1746 he 
entered the university of Glasgow, and studied 
chemistry under Dr Cullen. In ‘l751 he went to 
Edinburgh to complete his medic.al course, and in 
1754 took his degree. His thesis, on the natiu-e of 
the causticity of lime and the alkalis, which he 
shewed to be owing to the .absence of the carbonic 
acid (called by him fixed air) present in limestone 
and m what are now c.alled the carbon.ates of the 
alkalis, contained his first contribution to chemical 
science, and excited considerable attention. In 
1756, on the remov.al of Cullen to Edinburgh, B. 
succeeded him as professor of anatomy (which 
branch he afterwards exchanged for medicine) and 
lecturer on chemistry in Glasgow. Between 1759 
and 1763, he evolved that theory of ‘latent he.at’ 
on which his scientific fame chiefly rests, and which 
formed the immediate preliminary to the next great 
stride in discovery by his pupil and assistant James 

Watt. In 1766, Cullen was appointed to the chair 
of theoretical medicine in Edinburgh, and B. suc- 
ceeded him in the chair of chemistry. Thence- 
forth he devoted himself chiefly to the elaboration 
of liis lectures, in which he aimed at the utmost 
degree of perspicuity, and ■adth perfect success. 
His class became one of the most popular in the 
university; it occ.asioned, however, some disappoint- 
ment that one so e.ap.able of enlarging its territoiy 
made no further contributions to chemistr 3 '. Though 
of an extremely delicate constitution, he prolonged 
his life, b 3 ’' care and temper.ance, to the age of 71. 
He died on the 26th November 1799. His lectures 
were published in 1803 (Edin. 2 vols. 4to), edited, 
with a biographical and critical preface, by Professor 
Robison. 

BLACK ACTS are the acts of the Scottish par- 
liament of the first five Jameses, those of Queen 
M.aiy’s reign, and of James VI., doivn to 1586 or 
15S7. They were called the B. A. because they 
were aU printed in the black or Saxon characters. 
Several of these acts were afterwards left out in the 
Later additions, most of them because they were 
priv’ate acts, and a few from reasons of state. 

In English law-books, the expression ‘ black act ’ 
is .applied to the 9 Geo. I. e. 22, because it w.as occa- 
sioned by the outrages committed b 3 ' persons with 
their faces blackened or otherwise disguised, and 
associated, as we are told in the preamble of the act, 
under the name of Blacks, who appeared in Epping 
Forest, near Waltham in Essex, and destro 3 ’ed the 
deer there, and committed other enormities. This act 
w.as, however, along with numerous other statutes, 
repealed in 1827, by the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 27. 

BLACK ART. See Magic. 

BLACK ASSI'ZE, the popular n.ame commemo- 
rative of an extraordinary and fatal pestilence avhich 
broke out .at Oxford at the close of the assizes, 
July 6, 1577. The contemporary accounts describe 
it as haa-ing broken out in the court-house, imme- 
diately after the passing of sentence on Richard 
Jcncks, a bookbinder, condemned for alleged sedition 
to lose his c.are. It was popularl 3 ’ interpreted as a 
divine judgment on the cruelty of the sentence, liut 
the phenomenon is satisfactorily explained by the 
pestilential atmosphere of the adjoining jail, then, as 
it w.as until long after, a seat of misery, filth, and 
disease. From the 6th of July to the 12th of August, 
510 persons are s.aid to haa-e died in O.xford and the 
neighboiu-hood of this terrible malady, among whom 
aa-ere the chief oifici.als aa’ho sat on the assize, most 
of the jury, and many members of the university. 
Women, poor people, i)h 3 'sici,ans, visitors, and child- 
ren are said to haam escaped the infection. A similar 
ca-ent is recorded as Imafing taken place at Cam- 
bridge at the Lent Assizes in 1521 (Holinshed’s 
Chron., Stow’s Annals, Wood’s Athen. Oxon. &c.). 

BL.VCK-B.IND I'RONSTONE is an ore of iron 
found a-ery cxtensia-ely m Scotland and elseaa-here. 

It occurs in the carboniferous S 3 -stem of geologists, 
in regular bands. Layers, or str.ata, and generally 
associated avith coal and limestone. It is mainly a 
carbonate of iron accompanied by much coaly matter. 
The foUoaa-ing is the composition of sea-eral samples : 

A. B. C. D. E. F. 

Carbonate of Iron,* fil'SS 50 40 40'C2 59 14 53'3S CD-SO 

Carbonate of Lime, 3 7C 3'13 1*G3 1*52 1*44 i g4 

Carbonate of Mag-|. ^-u 0 03 O OG 0 04 0 03 0 05 

Alumina, . 0’74 0'S2 traco trace trace trace 

Silica, . . 20 OG 20-5G 8 48 19-84 276 4*48 

Coaly Matter, . 22*G4 18-G4 49-lG 49*4G 42-39 30-03 

Water and Loss, . 0-21 0-37 

100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
*MmllicIren. per| ^s-io 19 61 14 00 25 71 30 SO 
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Tlie B. I. is easily reduced. It does not, however, 
jdeld a first-class iron when smelted by itself, and 
IS therefore generally mixed with a small quantity 
of hematite (red iron ore), which communicates 
strength and hardness to the iron obtained. 

BLACK BEETLE. See Bl.U’S and CocicnoAcai. 

BLA'CKBERRY. SeeBRAinmE. 

BLA'CKBIRD, -or JIERLE (Turdus Menila of 
some naturalists, Meviila vulgaris of others), a well- 
Itnown species of Thi-ush (q. v.), common in all 
parts of Britain, and tlnonghout Europe generally; 
found also in the north of Africa and in’thc Azores. 
In Asia, it gives place to a closely allied sqiecies, 
Turdus pmcilopterus. In size, the B. is inter- 
mediate betn'een the missel-thrush and the song- 
thrush or mavis. The plumage of the adult m.ale Is 
wholly of a deep black colour, the bill and orbits of 
the ej-es yellow ; the female and the young are of a 
dark rusty brorvn, with dusky bill and eyelids. The 
B. frequents hedges, thickets, and woods ; is shy, 
restless, and vigilant, keeping much imder cover of 
evergreens or shrubs; and when disturbed, takes 
wing with a vociferous chattering of alarm, seeking 
refuge in some neighbouring thicket. Its food 
consists of worms, snails, insects, berries, &c. Its 
fondness for fruit makes it often annoying to the 
gardener; but probably it would in general be better 
to protect cherries and pears by nets than to. shoot 
the B., which is of great use as a destroyer of 
insect lanm. Like some of the other thrushes, it 
also devoius great numbers of small snails, dexter- 
ously breaking the shell against a stone. It is not 
usually a gregarious bird, although great flocks 
sometimes appear upon the British coasts in winter, 
on their passage from more northerly to more 
southerly countries _ (Sdhy, quoted by Yarrell). 
Otherwise, the B. is not in Britain a bird of 
passage. It pairs very early in spring ; the male 
and female ate indeed very often seen together 
during winter; it builds its nest c.arly, and 
generally has two broods in the year. The nest is 
gener.ally placed in some thick bush ; it is of ruder 
worlanansliip than that of the song-thrush, which, 
however, it resembles, and is usually formed of 
strong stems of grass, .with a finer lining of dry 
gr.as3 inside, and a massive plastering of clay out- 
side. The eggs are four or five in number, of a 
pale blue colour, generally speckled with brown. 
The voice of the B. is very powerful, and its 
song more mellow than that of the thrush, but avith 
‘much less variety, compass, or execution.’ The B. is 
often kept as a c.age-bird, and would bo much more 
frequently so, but for the too great loudness of its 
song : it is very susceptible of being trained, cxliibits 
considerable powers of imitation, and has oven been 
taught to speak. — The Ring Ouzei, (q. v.), a bird 
very nearly allied to the B., is sometimes called the 
Ring Blackbird. — The Crow Blackbirds (q. v.) of 
America are entirely different. — The Savanna B. of 
the West Indies is also of a different family. See 
Crotophaoa. 

BLA'OKBTJBK, a manufacturing town in the 
middle of Lancashire, on the B. stream now called 
simply ‘ the Brook,’ 21 miles north-north- west from 
Manchester. It is much improved of late years, 
and has a_ very beautiful Gothic parish church. 
Coal and lime abound in the vicinity. The great 
business of the town is the manufacture of cotton 
stuffs. There arc also woollen factories, and Large 
establishments for the manufacture of' aveaving 
machinery. Above 200 years ago, a kind of linsey- 
avoolsoy avas well known as the ‘ B. Checks,’ after- 
wards superseded by the ‘B. Gr.ays,’ so c.al!ed 
from their being printed unble.ached.' Here James 
Hargreaves (q. v.), a native of the toavn, invented the 


spmmng-jenny in 17G7. He was driven out of the 
country, and it was more than forty years before B.- 
followed in the general track of improvement intro- 
duced by his invention. Pop. in 1871, 82,926. B 
returns two members to parliament. B. has a 
grammar-school founded by Queen Elizabeth in 
lo67, as well as a number of other educational 
establishments and religious and benevolent insti- 
tutions. There is a public park of 50 acres open to 
the public. The finest budding in the town is the 
new Exchange. 

ELA'CKCAP, BLA'CKCAP WA'RBLER, or 
BLA’CKCAP EAUVE'TTE {Ourruca airicapilla), 
a bu'd of the great family of the Sylviada, or 
'Warblers, and of the same genus to which the 
nightingale is commonly referred. See Eauvette, 
Warbler, and Sylviada3, It is regarded as the 
sweetest song-bird in Britain, or indeed in Europe, 
except the_ nightingale, to which it is said to be 
even superior in ‘ its shake or trilling note.’ Very 
often, however, the strain is desultory, and of short 
continuance ; hut it is loud, rich in tone, and has a 
‘great variety of sweet .and gentle modulations.’ 
'White says, in his Ufalural History of Sdborne, that 



while the B. warbles, its throat is wonderfully 
distended. It is a ratber smaller bird than the 
nightingale ; the female is larger than the male. 
The back, wings, and tail are of an ash-brown 
colour ; the chin, throat, and breast are gray ; the 
belly, wliite. The upper part of the head in the 
male is jet-black; in the female, of a dull rust 
colour. The feathers of the head, both in the 
male and female, are somewhat erected, pving the 
bird a hooded appearance, on account of which 
it is called, in Germany, the monh. In Britain, 
the'B. is a hird of passage, arriving early in spring, 
and retiring in Septem&r. The males, as in the 
case of the nightingale, arrive a few days before 
the females. The B. is not a common bird in 
Britain : it is most frequent in the southern counties 
of England, but is found even in Scotland; on the 
continent, it extends its migrations as far north as 
Lapland. In the south of Europe, it is found both 
in summer and mnter. As a cage-hird, it is pleasing 
not only on account of its song — which, however, 
is sometimes partly spoiled by its too successful 
imitation of other birds — ^but also on account of its 
manners, the intelligence which it displays, and its 
strong attachment to those who are accustomed to 
feed and caress it. 

BLA'CKOAP TITMOUSE, or CHICKADEE', 
a North American bird. See Titmouse. Tho 
Marsh Titmouse, a British bird, is sometimes called 
Blackcap, or Blackcap Titmouse. 


BLACK CHALK is a varietj’ of Claj’-slate (q.v.), the lilce, placed together among tall heath, or under 
containing a considerable proportion of carbon. It the shelter of a low thick busln The c'^rrs, six to 
is used for drawing, and is also ground down to form eight in number, are yello%vish- white, speckled with 
a black paint. It is found as a rock of a slatj' orange-brown, and about two inches long. The food 
textmc and bluish-black colour in the island of of the B. consists of the seeds of rushes and other 
Islay and in Caemars-onshirc, also in .Spain, and plants, berries, insects, the tender shoots of heath, 
other parts of the world. leaves, S:c. ; it sometimes visits cornfields and 

BLA'CKCOCK, HEA'TH-FOB'L, or BL.VCK -stubbles to feed on com; is frequently to bo foimd 
GROUSE (Tdrao Tdrlr), a species of Grouse (q.v.), j" turnip-fields in the neighbourhood of plantations 
abundant in Britain wherever there arc moors of con- hilly districts ; and, at least in winter, eats the 
siderable c.vtcnt, and more particidarly where there young shoots of pines, firs, birches, and alders. It 
arc bogs and morasses with rank herb.agc, or, adja- higfily esteemed for the table, 
cent to the moors, natural woods or j'oung plant-ations I*- pcems to bo well cst.iblishcd that hybrids arc 

of pine and fir. Comparatively rare in the south of occasion.ally produced between the B. and other 
England, the B. becomes more common towards the sjpccics of grouse ; and also between the B. and the 
north, and is a-crj- plentiful in the mountainous phe.asant; but this subject, .although regarded with 
p.arts of .Scotland. It is found in some of the much interest by some of the greatest naturalists, 
Hebrides, but not in the Orkney or Shetland Isles, ''•"'s not j-et received the investigation which it 
On the continent of Europe, it occurs Iiotli in moim- dcscn-cs, and nothing appears to be knoam concera- 
tainous and marshy countries, as on the .-Ujis and in i^g .any ofispring of such h}-brids. See YarreU’s 
Holland; it is found as far south .as the Apennines, Hritish Birds, iL ‘2S0 — SM. It c.an only be deemed 
and ns far north as the forests of Lapland; it prob.ablc, not certain, that the bird c.alled Tetrdo 
abounds in must [larts of Scandinavia, where it is Miridus, sometimes found in the .Scandinaiaan 
carefully jirotectod, the males only being killed, peninsula and other parts of Europe, is a hybrid 
grc.at numbers of which are sent to the lyandon hetween the B. and the Capcrc.ailzie (q. v.). 
market ; it is ditluscd over almost all jiarts of BLACK DEATH was one of the names given 
Ru.ssi.a, .and is found in Sibori.a. The male is much to .an oriental plagpio marked by infi.amm.atory boils 
l.arger than the f male, sometimes weighing as much .and tumours, avhich in the 14th c. desolated the 
ns four pnund.s, whilst the female weighs only .about world. It took this name from the black spots, 
two ])ounds ; they .al«o dilTer very much in plumage, .symptom.atio of a putrid decomposition, which, at 
The rn.alo is of ,a shilling bluish-bl.arl; colour, nitli a one of its skages, appeared upon the skin, 
conspicuous white bar on the wing.i below tlie ends Our information .as to the smptoms and course 
of the grc.at wing-covert’, and a mi'cture of black of this terrible malady is far from perfect. So much 

is clear, that they varied somewhat from case to 


and white 


gs ; there in a piece of bare 


scarlet slun over the eye; the outer fe.athers on I c.a.se, .and in difTerent countries, and grc.atly ch.anocd 
each .side of th" tail are elongated and ciirv.- out- t-iwards the close of the period of its rav.agcs” in 
wards, giving it a very iieciiliar .appe.amnee. Tlie Europe (1.3-15—1.3.11). .iVmong them m.ay be noticed 
female, calh’d tlie O'/oy Hen, us of a must colour, grc.at imposthumes on the tliighs and arms— what 

are c,allca buboes— and sm.allcr boils on the arms 
and face ; in many cases, black spots all over the 
,‘'f body ; and in some, .aflcction of the head, stupor, 

[ and jialsy of the tongue, wliich became black as if 

} [, \ sulTiiscd arith blood; burning .and unshakable thirst; 

/ ■' . jmtrid iiill.amm.ation of the lungs, .attended by acute 

\ N p.ains in the chest, the expectoration of blood, and 

I )'•'■■■ , a fetid pestiferous breath. On the first appearance 

\ of the plague in Europe, fever, the evacuation 

' ' h • 's\ of blood, and c.arbuncul.ar .afToction of the lungs, 

s brought death before the other samptoms could be 

’X - "4 '■ '\ dea'cloped ; .aftcna’.ards, boils and buboes charactcr- 

S, . .vX >-v ‘ts f.at.al course in Europe .as in the E.ast. In 

'-v.'C ) almost all cases its anctims perished in two or tlireo 

- -- d.ays after being .attacked. Its spots and tumours 

- -xh'i’., * VYi ^ doom aadiich medicine h.ad no 

~ '-kt poaa-or to .aa’crt, and aadiich in dcsp.air m.any antici- 

' ^ . r--.' p.ated by self-sl.aughtcr. 

■ I — ■/' ~ . If ff'o .sj-raptoms of the B. D. have been only 

imperfectly handed down to us, the hEtory- of its 
Bl.-e '.cod; (2U,-.;o Tetnx). ri’c and jirogrcss is still more obscure. But aa'hile 

larkr.st on the .,.,i, r i i ...a ontem Largely into its history it avould seem to 




Bl.-’i'.cocI; {Tdrao Tctrix). 


„„ *1 . , , “‘•'w emeiH laigeiy iiRu iis uisiora-. It avouiu seem to 

mottled V itV l’’’ ’’•■'•Tf'I ••‘"'1 i*o safe to .a,ssign its birth], lace to China ; and there 

and c"ln at i-s.^trong concurrence of te.stimony, that the c.au.ses 

+ 1.0 1 * • V ' ' rc'L-inlilc wluch co-operated to produce it are to bo sourrbt for 

f'-^r as 1.3.3.3ild vo-ars before its outbLak 


+ i,n fnraa 1 ' * 1 Mm , ‘*7 rc'L’inhlc wJuch co-operated to produce it are to bo sourrbt for 

bird tl.e ,1 trJr ^ toes. It IS -a gregarious m Europe-in a scries of gre.at conaudsions of tho 

.aUvkecnin'r^fn earth’s stnicture, avhich commenced in that a’c.ar, 

inaXs reXrt to I ' t ? * In .spring, the .and aadiich, for 20 yc.ars thereafter, continued poaver- 

™row anra^.o m ?■ ‘'‘"i "''T, ‘'""I' conditions of animal and vegetable 

croa ,. and. abom.ako. a sound which has been hkened life. The precise d.ate of the .appc.arance of tho 

to reX'ir to'tlXm'"' unknown, but from 1333 tiU 
likeXrXaXmel^Xi^r " " i their avings 1.3-15, th.at gre.at county- siitrered a terrible mor- 
, ace monr; rtf'X t ^ality from droughts, famines, floods, c.arthqu.akos 

no atteXon to rt'o ^ ‘X ‘''X I’'"'!' mountains, .and sw.anns of imiu- 

c o thea tal e Xl o '"cub.ation, nor mcrable locusts; .and in the hast few yc.ars of that 

nLt i of tbX^mnfe^ the young.-Thc period, from the idague. During the same time, 

nest iSoOf the. implest construction, a few stnaavs or Europe m.anifestcd sympathy arith the ch.ange 3 




BLACK DEATH. 


•u-liidi affeoted tlie East. The order of tke seasons 
seemed at various times to be inverted ; storms 
of tbunder and lightning rverc frequent dead 

of Tvinter, and there occurred _ great earthquaKCS 
End eruptions of volcanoes conceived to have become 
extmet. The theory is, that tWs great telliusan 
actmt3% accompanied by the decomposition M vast 
orfuinic masses, myriads of bodies of men, brutes, 
ami locusts, produced some change in the atmo- 
sphere unfavourable to life ; and some maters, sjmak- 
in" of the established progress of the plague from 
East to West, say that the impure air was actually 
visible, as it approached with its burden of death. 
‘A dense and awful fog was seen in the heavens, 
risinu in the East, and descending upon Italy 
(Manafdd Chromde in Gyriac Spangenberg, chap. 
2S7, fol. 33G). With this view of the plague is to 
be conjoined another regarding the causes which 
produced a predisposition of the inhabitants of 
Europe to become its victims, and which arc referred 
to the effects on the popular health partly of 
Bcarcit}', and partly of the prevalent bad habits of 
Ihnn". There is much probability in the theory, 
that the plague was owing to an atmospheric poison 
acting on the organs of respiration, which, it will be 
recollected, were always those first attacked, 
avhile impurity of the air and the state of the pubhc 
health may have largely contributed to the mor- 
tality, it may be doubted whether the disease ^d 
not owe its extension almost wholly to infection 
and contagion, whatever causes may have originally 
produced it. It appears that the pestilence had m a 
milder form appeared in Europe m 1342, but it had 
passed away, and there is little reason for holtog 
that, in the inteiwal, it remained merely latent. The 
invasion of 1348 may actually be tracked from 
China in its advance by the various caravan routes 
towards the West. The northern coast of the Black 
Sea sent the plague by contagiou to Constautinopl^ 
By contagiou it reached the seaports of_ Italy, and 
thence, as from so many foci of contagion, it soon 
established itself over Europe. Its advance may 
be traced through Germany and France to England, 
from which it was transmitted to Sweden. It was 


irOtU WiUCU lb — 

thi'ce years from its appearance at Constantmople, 
before it crept, by a great circle, to the Busrian 
territories. This fact of its spread by contagion has 
led to speculations as to whether, by rigid rules of 
quarantine, it might not have been excluded from 
Europe. Such rules are now at many points in 
force as securities against oriental plagues. 

Tliere are no proper materials for estimating the 
mortality which this plague produced, for it occurred 
before the value of statistics was appreciated. But 
in China, 13,000,000 are said to have died, and 
in the rest of the East nearly 24,000,000. These 
numbers appal the imagination. Coming to Europe, 
the horror is increased by the greater exactness of 
the details. London alone lost over 100,000 souls; 
15 European cities lost among them about 300,000 ; 
Germany is calculated to have lost 1,244,434 ; Italy, 
one half of its population. On a moderate calcu- 
lation, it may bo assumed that there perished in 
Europe 25,000,000 human beings. Africa suffered 
with the rest of the Imown world. Eveiyxvhere 
was death. All animal Iffe w.is threatened. Eivers 
were consecrated to receive corpses, for which none 
d.ared perform the rites of burial, and which in 
other places were cast in thousands into huge pits 
made for their reception. Death was on the sea, 
too, as well as on the laud, and the imagination is 
quickened to the realisation of the terrible mortality 
by accounts of ships without crews — ^the crews dead 
and putrefying on the decks of the aimless hulls— 
drifting through the Mediterranean, the Black and 
the North Seps, and cursing with the contagion the 


shores on wliich winds or the tide chanced to cast 
them. 

The mortality caused by the plague was, however, 
only one of the evils to which it gave rise. Its 
moral effects on the survivors and the frame of 
society were no less momentous. Many died of 
fear, which among the living dissolved the ties 
of kindred; mothers forsook their plague-stricken 
children; the worldly became quickened to a inad- 
dening sense of sin; the religious fixed their eyes 
more steadily on futurity; all rushed to sacrifice 
their means to the church, while the ecclesiastics 
drew back from the gold showered over their waffs, 
as being tainted with death. Superstition finally 
banded multitudes together by common means 
to work out the common safety. In .Hungary 
and afterwards in Germany, rose the brotherhood 
of the Flagellants, who undertook to expiate the 
sins of the people, and avert the pestilence by self- 
imposed sufferings. Originally of the lower classes, 
they gathered to their order, as it extended, crowds 
of the highest, both men and women, and marched 
from city to city, robed in sombre garments, with 
red crosses on the breast, back, and cap, and with 
their heads covered as far as the eyes ; they went 
chanting in solemn processions with banners, with 
down-turned faces, and bearing triple scomges 
with points of iron, with which, at stated tunes, 
they lacerated their bodies. They at last pe^aded 
nearly all Europe; Germany, Hungary, Boland, 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Flanders did them homage. 
This, however, is not the place to give their history, 
for which the reader will refer to the article under 
the head Fijigi:i.iants. Suffice it that the order 
was not suppressed till the pope, at the instigation 
of several crowned he.ads, prohibited throughout 
Christendom their pilgrimages, on pain of excom 
munication. Wbilotho wanderings of the Flagellants 
throw society into confusion, and helped to s^ead 
the plague, the horrors of the time were further 
heightened by the fearful persecutions to which 
the Jews were subjected, from a popular belief that 
the pestilence was owing to their poisonmg the 
public wells. The people rose to extermmate the 
Hebrew race, of whom, in Mayence alone, 12,UUU 
•were cruelly murdered. They were 
and by torture wherever they could be founa, 
and for them, to the terrors of the plague were 
added those of a populace everjTvhere infuriated, 
against them. In some places, the Jewish people 
immolated themselves in masses ; in others, not a 
soul of them survived the assaidts of their enemes. 
No adequate notion can be conveyed of these 
horrors. To aggravate the pestilence, the poisom 
panic made the people shut up their wells. With 
terror of poison and of plague in a state of society 
rude at the best, but now disorganised, what 
means were available to mitigate or prevent the 
sufferings of the people were rendered altogether 

nugatory. . ,. 

it would be useless to attempt to give any notion 
of the effects on society of this plague ; how d^g 
it some, like people in sieges, came to be callous, 
and some, like thieves imder the gallows, to regard 
the desolation only as it afforded opportumties for 
plunder and indulgence. Tlie whole phenomena 
would form a fine study for the social phfiosopher 
and psychologist. We must content ^selves hero 
with iefemng the reader to the Decameron of 
Boccaccio for a desonption ' of the plagiie ,.t 
Florence, which, for vividness and particularity ot 
observation, almost equals Thucydidess account 
of the plague at Athens. In BMwers Eiena, ako, 
an account of the plague will be foimd. _ Tlie 
reader should also consult Heckeds Epidemics of 
the Middle Ages, translated for the Syde^am 
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Society. Accounts of the plofruo have been loft 
us hy the physicians Guy dc Cliauliac and Chalin 
do Vinario. But perhaps Boccaccio's is the best of 
the ■whole. The B. D. afterw.ards more th.an once 
appeared in Europe, hut never with tlic s.ame 
virulence or duration. 

BLA'CKPISH (Ccnlro'hplma Moris), a fish of 
the family of the Scomht'rklm (q. v.), a-ery nearly 
allied to the hcautiful Coryplicnes (q. a-.), so fre- 
quently called dolphins. It is found both in the 
Sicditerrauean Se.a and on the avostem coasts of 
Europe, occasionally on the southern coasts of 
Britain, but is ea’crjnvherc rare, perh.aps bec.ause 
it is an inhabitant chiefly of deep vaaters. It is 
hnown to attain a length of more than thirtj' inches, 
and a weight of fourteen pounds. The general form 
is not unlike that of a perch ; there is a single 
elongated dorsal fin aadth short rays, rising from a 
thm elevated ridge ; the body is covered with niiimtc 
scales, the sltin is tough and can ho stripped off like 
that of an cel ; there is no air-bladder. The colour 
is black, that of the fins intensely so. The B. is 
remarkable for great strength and velocity. As an 
article of food, it is described as delicious. 

BLACK FLUX is prcjiarcd by heating in a 
covered crucible ordinary or entde cream of tart.ar, 
or the bitartrato of pota.sh (KO,lIO,C„lI^O,n), 
when the tartaric acid (C^II^Oio) is decomposed, 
and charred, forming carbonic acid (CO ), which 
remains in combination with the jiotash (KO) as 
carbonate of potash (IvO,CO„). aoconipaiiied by 
much free carbon. This ver}’ intiin.ato mixture of 
carbonate of potash and carbon, otlicnviso called 
B. F., is a flue black jiowder of gre.at sennee in 
tlio fluxing of metallic ure.s, .as of lead (q. v.). and 
the seiiaration of the metal therefrom. The B. F. 
is likewise cmployi'd as the raw material from 
which, on the aiiplication of heat in iron vessels, 
the metal potassium c.an bo obtained. 

BLACK FOUEST (Ger. .Schwarnv.ald), a wooded 
monnt.aiii-chain in Baden and Wllrtemberg, running 
from south to north along the western side of 
Swabia, parallel with the course of the llhinc 
after its' gre.at bend near Basel, and often only a 
few miles distant from it. The Blime .also bounds 
it on the south, and tlio level country between 
the Enz and the confluence of the Xeckar with 
the Rhino borders it on the north; hat. 47'' 30' — 
49° .30' N., long. 7° 40' — 9° E. Tlio chief rivers 
rising in the B. F. arc the Danube, Neckar, Miirg, 
ICinzig, Eiz, Enz, and B'iessen. The B. P. .attains 
its greatest elevation in the Fcldbcrg (variously 
stated at from 4000 to 4S92 feet high), which rises 
near the source of the Wie.ssen .and the cele- 
brated Hiille (Hell) Pass, .a narrow valley shut in by 
mountains in the adcinity of Nciist.adt. The gre.at 
inass called the K.aiserstuhl (Emperor’s Ch.air), 
situated nc.ar Brcisaoli, is quite isolated. As to the 
geologic.al character of the B. F., primitive granite 
and gneiss form its core, porphjuy is found on its 
sides, and sandstone along its highest ridges, .as well 
as at its base. .Silver, copper, cobalt, load, .and iron 
are found in greater or less quantity in its priu- 
cip.al chain, wliioli is luxuriantly wooded, its name 
Schw.arzw.ald being derived from the d.ark-tintcd 
foliage and immense number of its iir-trce.s. The 
B. F. is also rich in miner.al av.aters, as, c. g., the 
baths of Baden-Baden and Wildb.ad (q. aa). On the 
Rhino side, the descent is precipitous, but tow.ards 
the Danube .and the Neckar it is gradu.al. Among 
its numerous aaaUeys, the Murgtlial is the most 
famous for its natur.al beauties. The avestem slopes 
are studded with vineyards. Summer rye, o.ats, .and 
potatoes are culti'vated in some p.arts of the B. F. ; 
out it is with diflicuity, and the roaring of cattle is 


prosecuted avith much gi-e.ater success. This, and 
the manufacture of articles of aa'ood, forms the chief 
industry of the inh.abitants. The making of aamoden 
clocks and other Idnds of time-pieces employs about 
40,000 persons ; and not less th.an 600,000 articles 
of this kind, including music boxes, are exported 
annually to .all parts of the avorld, 1000 dealers 
being eng.agod in the traffic. 

Taa'o of the passes of the B. P., the Kniebis aufi 
the nolle, acquired considerable celebrity during the 
aaaars of the French Revolution. The first, situated 
on the borders betaveen Baden and Wilrtemherg, at 
the source of the hlurg, avas taken by the French 
in 1790 and in 1797 ; the Hollo is Imoavn in connec- 
tion avith Moreau’s retreat in 1796. 

BLA'CKHBATH, a high-lying open common, 
in the county of Kent, five miles south-east of 
London, nc.ar Greenwich Park. It commands a 
fine anew of gre.at extent, and being a ho.althy 
tract, many a-ill.as haa-e been built on its margin. 
It is a favourite holiday resort for Londoners. 'The 
Roman road to Doa'er crossed it. B. is one of the 
fcav places in England aa'herc the ancient Scottish 
g.amo of golf is practised. On it stands Morden 
College, founded in 1695 by Sir J. Morden for 
dcc.aycd merchants, and aa-ith a rea'cnuc of ^5000. 
B. avas formerly the scene of sca’eral insurrections, 
including those of AV.at Tyler, 13S1, and Jack Cade, 
1450. Ilero tho.D.ancs enc.amped in 1011; the 
Londoners avclcomcd Homy V. from Agincourt; 
.and Charles II,, on Ids away from Dover, mot the 
army of the Restoration. B. avas also a noted 
place for highw.ajancn. 

BLACK HOLE, .an .appellation famili.arly given 
to a dungeon or dark cell in a prison, and avhich is 
associated in the public mind aaath a horrible catas- 
trophe in the history of British India — namely, tlio 
cruel confinement of a party of English in an .ap.art- 
meut called the ‘ Black Hole of C.aloutta,’ on the 
night of the ISth of Juno 1766. The garrison of tlio 
fort connected avith the English factory .at C.aloutta, 
having been c.ajitiired by the nabob Siir.aja Dowlah, 
this b.arb.ari.an c.aused the avliole of the prisoners 
taken, 146 in number, to bo confined in an apart- 
ment 20 feet square. This cell had only taa-o small 
aa-indows, and these avere obstructed b3’ a vcrnnd.a. 
The crush of the uiih.appj* sufferers aaaas drc.adfid ; 
and after a night of excruciating agonj' from pres- 
sure, heat, thirst, and avant of air, there ai’crc in tho 
moniing only 23 siin-^ia'ors, tho ghastliest forms ever 
seen on earth. See Hindustan. 

BLACKIE, JoiTN Stuakt, Professor of Greek 
in the unia-ersitj’ of Edinburgh, aaaas bom in Glasgow 
in 1S09, but received his e.arlj’ cdiic.ation in Aber- 
deen, avhere his father av.as agent for a bank. After 
going through the usual course of a Scotch unia'orsitj’ 
cduc.atioii — partly at hlarischal College, Aberdeen, 
partlj' at Edinburgh — ^avith a aneav to tho church, ho 
aa’ent in 1S29 to Germanj’, and studied for .some 
time both at Gottingen and Berlin. He thus 
acquired a mnsteri' of German, and an acquaintanco 
more extensive than ordinarj’ aadth the liter-atiiro 
of that langii.age. On his return, having .abandoned 
the thought of entering tho church, -he began the 
study of Taav, and passed as advocate at the Edin- 
burgh b.ar in 1S3-L But ho soon found the practice 
of tlie profession uncongenial, and devoted himself 
henceforth to literary pursuits. Among his earliest 
jiroductions w.as his translation, in English verse, 
of Goethe’s Faust, which is preferred by 6. H. 
Lowes to any other of tho metrical translations. 
He wrote also about this jicriod numerous articles 
in the Foreign Quarterhj Feview, tho Westminster, 
Jilacktcood, and 'Fait, chiefly on German subjects. 
In 1841, ho was ajipointcd by tho crown to tho 
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cliair of Humanity in Marisohal College, wMoli lie 
lielcl until, in 1S52, he was elected to the Greek 
chair in the university of Edinburgh. Ever since 
he became professor, he has been incessant in advo- 
cating educational reform in Scotland. He took an 
active part in the movement that led in 1859 to the 
remodelling of the Scottish universities. Of works 
of a professional and philological land may be men- 
tioned two lectures On the Studying and Teaching oj 
Languages ; On the lihythmieal Declamation of the 
Ancients; The Pronunciation of Grech ; ^Accent and 
Quantity, 1852. Among the most matured and 
scholarly of B.’s productions is his metrical transla- 
tion, with notes, of the dramas of Hfschylus, pub- 
lished in’ 1850. In 1853, he spent above three 
months in Athens, acquiring a complete mastery of 
the language as now spoken ; and as fruits of the 
visit, there appeared articles on the subject in the 
d^orlli British and Westminster Bevieios. In 1806, 
Professor B. gave to the world The Iliad of Homer, 
translated into English Verse, with Commentary and 
Introductory Dissertations (Edin.), in which he 
endeavours to present Homer to the English reader 
in his distinctive character as a popular singer. 
In the Homer controversy raised by Wolf, B. takes 
a medium position between the extreme German 
Wolfiaus and the extreme Unitarians of the old 
English school, hlore recently, B. has published 
Colloquies, English and Greek, besides various philo- 
logical essays iu the Transactions of the Royal 
Booiety of Edinburgh. 

Not content with educational and iihilological 
subjects, the versatile activity of Professor B. has 
led iiim to make incursions into the fields both of 
abstract speculation and of poetry. He published 
in 1858 a treatise ou Beauty, in refutation of Lord 
Jeffrey’s association theory. In 1857 ajipeared Lays 
and Legends of Ancient Greece, with other Poems; 
and in 1860, Lyrical Poems, hforo recently, Musa 
Burschicosa (Edin. 1809) ; Wai Songs of the Ger- 
mans (translated with historical commentary, Edin. 
1870) ; Four Phases of Morals (Edin. 1871), directed 
mainly against the utilitarian school of ethics; 
Songs of the Highlands and Islands (Lond. 1872). 

BLACKING is the material employed for pro- 
ducing a black glazed sliining siurface ou leather. 
The main ingredient in the various kinds of B. 
is bone-black (q. v.), which is mixed avith an oU, 
some sugar, and a little sulphuric acid. The 
materials in Day .and hlartin’s B. are finely poav- 
dered bone-black ground aa-ith sperm-oU, raav Bug.ar 1 
or molasses, a little aauegar, and some concen- 
trated sulphuric acid (specific gravity 1850). The 
substances are incorporated together one by one 
in the order in avhich they are stated, and the 
action of the sulphurio acid is to convert much 
of the lime in the bone-black iuto suliihate of 
lime, avhich c.auscs a tliickeniiig of the mixture, 
and a tenacious paste results. This qiastc, 
diluted aritli avc.ak adneg.ar, is put, avhilo avarm, 
in stoneaa'are bottle.s, and is then ready for the 
market. 

BLACK JACK, the name given by miners to 
Blende (q. v.). It avas also the name applied in 
former times to a kind of- drinking flagon. — ^B. J. 
(tree), see Oak. — B. J. or Niggeh. Caterpillak, 
see Turnip SAavFLY. 

BLACK LEAD, GRA'PHITE, orPLDMBA'GO, 
a mineral consisting chiefly of carbon, but contain- 
ing also more or less of .alumin.a, silica, lime, iron, 
&o., to the extent of 1 to 47 per cent., apparently 
mixed rather than chemically combined. B. L. 
is the popular n.amo, and that by avhich it is 
generally laiown in the arts ; Graphite is that gene- 
rally preferred by mineralogists. — ^Tlio name B. L., 


however, ought, perhaps, to be regarded as an unfor- 
timate one, as no lead enters into the composition 
of the mineral. It sometimes occurs crystallised 
in short imbedded hexagonal prisma; but generally 
massive, and more or less radiated, foliated, scaly, 
or compact. It is of a grayish-black colour, 
with a somewhat metallic lustre, and is perfectly 
opaque. It is greasy to the touch, and is a perfect 
conductor of electricity. It is found in primary and 
transition rocks, as in gneiss, mica-slate, quartz- 
rock, greenstone, and clay-slate, and pretty abund- 
antly in various parts of the world. It is much 
more incombustible than even anthr.aoite (or blind- 
coal), burning with much difficulty even before 
the blow-pipe, on which account it is much used for 
the manufacture of crucibles or ‘melting-pots,’ 
which withstand a great heat. These are not, 
however, made of mere B. L., but of B, L. in 
powder, mixed ivith half its weight of clay. B. L. 
is employed for making pencils (q. v.). It is 
also extensively employed to give a black gloss to 
iron grates, stoves, railings, &c., and to diminish 
the friction of the belts and other parts of machin- 
ery. Lately it has been suggested as a lubric.ating 
agent in the c.artridges of rifles, instead of lard or 
taUow. — Much B. L. is obtained at Borrowdale, 
in Cumberland ; there are also great deposits in 
Siberia, and in hlissouri, U.S. 

BLACK LETTER (Black Ecftci), the 
name commonly given in this country to tho 
types which on tho continent are most generally 
known as Gothic. The first printed books imi- 
tated every pccuharity of the contemporary manu- 
scripts; and as printing was first practised in 
Germany and the Kethorl.ands,_ tho first' types 
ivero copies of tlic letters in use in those countries 
in tho middle of the 15th c. Two sorts of letters 
have been employed in tho writings of Western 
Christendom. What have been oalled Roman 
letters prevailed from the 5th to about the close 
of the 12th c., when they OTadually began to 
p.ass into what have been called Gothic letters, 
which continued till the ICth c., when, iu most 
European countries, they were superseded by Roman 
letters. The first types, as has been said, were 
Gothic, and they spread with tho art of printing 
into various European states. In Erance and Italy, 
they were slightly modified by cutting off some of 
their rougher points; and when thus trimmed, they 
came to ue known in the former countiy as letlres 
de somme, being so called, it is said, from their use 
in an edition of the Summa of St Thomas Aquinas. 
The classic taste of Italy could not long tolerate 
tho Gothic cliaracter oven of the letlres do somme; 
and they were still further modified, until they 
assumed the shape to which tho name of Roman 
letters h.as since been given. The first works printed 
with these new types wore two beautiful editions of 
Pliny’s Natural History: tho one by John of Spira 
at Venice iu 1469; and the other by liis disciple, 
Nicholas Jenson, also at Venice, in 1472. Another 
Venetian printer — the first Aldus Manutius — 
attempted in 1501 to supersede the Roman letters 
by what h.ave been called Aldino (q. v.), or Venetian, 
but are best knoivn as Itahc characters. These can 
scarcely be said to have come into much more th.an 
temporary or exceptional uso; but the Roman 
letters in no long time spread from Venice all over 
the west of Europe. Although thus supplanted in 
general use, tho Gothic or B. L. was long retained 
for special puriioses, such as, in this country, the 
printing of JBibles, prayer-books, proclamations, and 
acts of parliament. Books in B. L. being the earliest, 
are higlily prized by antiquaries and bibliomaniacs, 
who are hence sometimes spoken of as ‘ bkack- 
lettcr ’ devotees. Thus, Matthias, in his Pursuits of 
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Literature (pnBlished in 170G), rllucling to the com- 
mentators on Shakspeare, writes : 

On Avon’s hanks I heard Actreon inonm. 

By fell Ltach-hlUr do::s in pieces tom ; 

Dog^s that from Gothic l;ennels eager start, &c. 

Tlie Gothic or B. L. stUl continues in general use in 
Germany, hut of lato has begun to give way in some 
quarters to the Homan. 

BLACK LIST. Such is the name familiarly 
applied to printed lists connected with insolvency, 
bankruptcy, and other matters affecting the credit 
of firms and individuals, and which are circulated 
for the private guidance of the mercantile commu- 
nity. These lists, which serve an important purpose, 
are well known by commercial men in the United 
ICingdom. For the most part they .are published 
in London weekly; but some are bi-weekly. In 
their contents are embraced the English banlcrupt- 
cies and liquidations by arrangement under the act 
of 1870 ; the bankruptcies of Scotland and Ireland ; 
Scottish registers of protested bills ; decrees in 
absence ; judgments for debt in the Irisli courts ; 
offers of composition ; dissolutions of partnership ; 
avarrants of attorney and cognovits ; judges’ orders ; 
bills of sale, &o. The legality of issuin," informa- 
tion of this kind has been challenged, but it has 
been determined that it is quite lawful. In point 
of fact, the fists are only extracts from public 
registers, as are the ordinary fists of banlumpt- 
oies in the newspapers. Private fists of a more 
searching kind are furnished to subscribers by ilr 
Thomas Perry of Comb ill, the proprietor of the 
‘Original Banlrrupt and Insolvent Eegistry Ofifice, 
for Protection against Fraud, Swindlers,’ &c. ; and 
also by the Scottish Trade Protection Society, 
Edinburgh. See Trade Protection Society. In 
the United States, printed lists of forgeries of banlc- 
notes are similarly issued. In one of these Coun- 
terfeit Detectors — which is certainly black enough — 
may be reckoned up some thousands of varieties of 
forged bank-notes in circidation ; the whole reveal- 
ing a frightfid state of commercial and moral 
depravity. 

ELACKLOCK, Thomas, D.D., a remarkable 
example of the power of the min d to overcome the 
most oppressive disadvantages, was born at Annan 
in 1721, and died at Edinbimgh in 1791. The child 
of humble parents, and deprived before he was six 
months old of the power of sight, he won for him- 
self before he reached middle age the designation 
of an accomplished scholar, a cultivated thinker, 
and, for those times, a respectable poet. After going 
through the necessary course of academic study in 
Edinburgh, he was licensed as a preacher of the 
Established Church in 1759, and in 17C2 was 
ordained minister of Kirkcudbright. The deter- 
mined resistance of the congregation to the appoint- 
ment, based apparently on his too philosophical and 
‘ moderate ’ style of preaching (joined perhaps to the 
fact that he was the intimate friend of David Hiune), 
led to a litigation, to his sensitive mind extremely 
distressing, and he resigned the charge in considera- 
tion of a small annuity. After this, he resided in 
Edinburgh till his death, occupied chiefly in super- 
intending the education of a limited number of 
boarders, a charge for which his varied accomplish- 
ments and benign manners peculiarly qualified him. 
He wdU, however, be best remembered in connec- 
tion with that famous letter of his which happily 
arrested Robert Burns on the eve of his departure 
for the West Indies, and thus, to all human appear- 
ance, saved from oblhuon the greatest lyrist that the 
world has seen. A collected edition of his poems 
was published in 1793, with a biographical sketch 
by B enry klackenzie. 
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BLA'ClC-hlAIL, a sc.arccly vofimt.ary impost 
submitted to, in the earlier half of the ISth c., by 
the people of the Highlands, and of parts of the 
Lowlands bordering on the Highlands, as a land of 
compromise with robbers. The districts in question, 
being then in an extremely barb.arous state, enjoyed 
but an imperfect protection from the law. Owing, 
moreover, in p.art, to political and social circimi- 
stances, theft and robberj- were not then rcganlcd 
in the Highlands as they are now: to carrj' off the 
cattle of a neighbour was perhaps only wTcaking 
out an old family quarrel or clan dispute, or malang 
reprisals for some severity of persons^ in power. 
Certain it is that men of good standing gave a 
certain degree of protection to notorious cattle- 
lifters. In these circiunstances, a class of men rose 
up who professed to take upon themselves the duty 
of protecting the property of individuals,^ on the 
payment by them of a percent.age on their rents, 
generally 4 per cent. They were not low men 
who did so ; nearly all of them had good Highland 
pedigrees, and passed externally as honourable per- 
sons, though there was onl}- too great reason to 
suspect that they encom-aged and profited by 
robberies, in order to make the B. a necessity. 
The celebrated Rob Roy was, about 1730, a notable 
levier of B. in the southern Highl.ands and adjacent 
Lowland districts. A little later. Coll M'DoneU 
of Barrisdale, a cadet of the Glengarry family, 
w.as equally noted further north. AVhen one of 
the payers of the B. suffered what was called 
a liership, the levier of the impost, being quicldy 
informed of what had happened, busied himseU to 
recover the lost cattle, and if he failed, he held him- 
self bound to pay an equiv.alent. We are infonned 
by Mr Lapslie, the minister of Campsie, Stirling- 
shire, in his Statistical Account of the parish, 1795, 
that his father, John Lapslie, was a farmer who 
paid B. in 1744 to M'Gregor . of Glengyle, the 
nephew of Rob Roy. The engagement was that he 
should make good losses, if the number of sheep 
stolen exceeded seven, for anything less was held 
as not a hership or lifting, but merely a picking. 
Early in 1745, fifteen were stolen,, and M'Gregor 
was honourably preparing to replace them, wmen 
the breaking out of the rebellion, in which he 
became involved, deprived him of the power of fid- 
fiUing his engagement, and lilcewise put an end to 
his self-created wardenship of the Highland borders. 
After that period, law was vigorously enforced in 
the Highlands, and B. ceased to be heard of. 

BLACKMORE, Sir Richard, one of the court 
physicians in the reigns of AVilfiam III. and Anne, 
is remembered as the most heavy and volumin- 
ous poetaster of his own or any other age. He 
appears to have been a good and well-meaning 
man, and the merciless ridicule of contemporary 
wits was due, in some part at least, to the 
moral and religious tone of his works, and to liis 
free censures of the libertinism of the time. But 
the worthlessness' of the poems has been amply 
confirmed by the judgment of posterity. The 
Creation, considered his best, Addison pronounces 
‘one of the most useful and noble productions in 
our English verse ; ’ but few modern readers are 
likely to examine the groimds of this judgment, 
stiU less to agree avith it. B. wrote six epics 
(choosing always the loftiest themes) — viz.. Prince 
Arthur, in 10 books; King ArOiur, in 12; Eliza, 
in 10; Creation, in 7; Exemption, in C; Alfred, 
in 12; besides The Nature of Man, 3 books; a 
new version of the Psalms, paraphrases of Job, 
and other parts of the Bible, and a long fist of 
theological, medical, and miscellaneous treatises. 

BLACK PRINCE, the name usually given in 
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liistory to Edward Prince o£ "Wales, son of Edward 

BLACK QUARTER, sym Black Spald, Blad; 
Lea QuaHer Evil, Blood Blriklng; incorrectly 
toimed by some English ^xntexs Itiflammcdor;! Fever 
— tcrmccl by others JTccmdioscpsis (Sunontlsj lifEMd* 

^°'^%fikitlon.—AjL apoplectic toease peculiar to 
cattle ; a form of carbuncular toease, or anthrax— 
enzootic, he., limited to districts; not spread by 
contagion, but attended, especiaUy in warm ctoates, 
and in Great Britain in hot weather, mth the 
development of a blood-poison destructiTC to man 
and the lower animals. See MA-UGNAKT PosTtiLE. 

Uaufcs.— Rich pasture on stiff, retentive, and 
undrained soU ; sudden changes from poor to nch 
keep, particularly rvith animals m good ^allli, 
predisposed to make blood or, fatten fast. Youth 
predisposes to the disease, from the greater activity 
of the nutritive functions in early life. It is a 
disease confined almost entirely to ycarlmg and 
two-year old animals; the wnter has, however, 
seen ‘it in aged cows, &o. A j'ouug anumA thmuim 
fast, may suddenly be seized with 'B. Q., if exposed 
to cold, showers, or a storm. A check thus 
indueed to the organs of secretion, and particularly 
to the action of the sldn, at once produces the 
blood-charge and apoplectic effusion pecidiar to 
the disease. In various countries where calves are 
roared by the hand, and not allowed to suckle their 
mothers, there are many cases of quarter ill when 
the young animals are transferred from the stable or 
bare fields to rich grass-lands. The malady is chiefly , 
witnessed in spring and autumn, particularly when 
animals are fed on strong autumn^ grass. 

Si/mnfoms.— The premonitory signs are often very , 
insignificant*, and usually overlooked. The healthy . 
thriving aspect of a young steer, in a distnct lyherc , 
the disease prevails, excites the suspicion of the 
farmer. The animal may be_obs''rvo_d with a sleek 
coat, voracious appetite, quick staring look, sud- 
denly to stop feeing; the eyes become bloodshot; 
there is alight salivation or foaming at the mouth ; 
and in the space of an hour or loss, it will fall 
helpless, having manifested slight lameness in one 
of the limbs before dropping. In other cases, the 
animal suffers from swelling and pams, suddenly 
developed in one of the Joints, whether the fetlocks, 
Icneos, or hocks, elbow, shoulder, or stifle. The 
swelling ex-tends, and the animal faffs. In both 
cases, the limb or qvarlcr of tbe ammal affected 
swells, the skin is bluish, the veins of the part are 
distended by black blood, and the creature is per- 
fectly helpless. The suffering is unusually acute ; 
but in many instances the resphatiou is tranquil, the 
pulse, however, oppressed and frequent. Ariimals 
in this state are costive at first, but occasionally 
violent diarrhcea supervenes, and the excrement is 
tinged by black extravasated blood. Death almost 
invariably supervenes in from 4^to 48 hours. Some 
cases prove lingering, especially if active and proper 
treatment be employed early; but recovery is rare. 
The symptoms of approaching death are convulsive 
twitchings of the muscles, fixed haggard look, grmd- 
ing will tlio teeth, and spasmodic breathing. In 
some cases, tbe animal appears quite paralytic, and 
quietly breathes its last. tr l i 

jPoskmortem Appearances, — Tlie quarter affected 
is found, when cut into, soaked in black semi-coagu- 
lated blood. Similar blood is found in all the 
vessels of the body, and all the tissues have con- 
sequently a black congested appearance, particularly 
the lungs. The heart, as in all blood-diseases, is 
stained both externally and internally by black 
blood, effused beneath its serous covering or, tong; 
and this appearance has led some veterinarians to 


believe the immediate cause of death to be inflam- 
mation of the heart. Such is not the case. The 
blood extravasations indicate the peculiar con- 
dition of the circulating fluid. In some oases in 
ivliich a Joint has been affected some hours before 
severe constitutional B3Tnptom3 have appeared, the 
tissues around the Joints are infiltrated_ by a yellow 
semi-solid exudation or lymph, which is capable of 
producing malignant pustule if inoculated in man 
or animals. Abscesses and sloughs are occasionally 
met with in and aroimd the diseased Joints. 

Trealmcnt. — In the earliest stage, blood-letting to 
the extent of 5 or C quarts. Administer half-ounce 
doses of nitre in solution every half-hour for 4 or 5 
hours. Give the animal much water to drink, and 
if chances of recove^ are observed, 4-ounce doses 
of Mindcrenis’s spirit, or solution of the acetate 
of ammonia, must be given every 4 hours. _ As the 
animal rallies, it may be desirable to administer a 
mild purge of Epsom or Glauber salts. The local 
treatment consists in incisions into the swollen 
parts, care being taken that the Joints are not 
penetrated. The incisions must be washed with 
the foUoiving lotion : Chloride of zinc, 1 drachm ; 
water, 12 ounces; dissolve and apply with linen 
rav or lint, confining the moisture by gutta-percha 
or° oil-sillc. Treatment is not often successful, but 
ive have the greatest facilities for 

Prevention by deep draining, whereby many 
pasture-lands have been rendered perfectly safe 
after having repeatedly ruined tenant-farmers from 
destruction by black quarter. In some hfll-lanite, 
where drainage does not appear the cause, tbe malady 
m.ay bo prevented by giifing to all the cattle on the 
farm a weekly dose of au oimoe of nitre. The 
aiumals that thrive most rapidly should have the 
medicine rather more frequently, though not to 
such an extent ns to reduce their condition. 

The flesh of anim.als djnng from this disease should 
not be used for human food. It has destroyed whole 
families, and though in this cold climate accidents 
are rare, nevertheless they have ocemred. Butchers 
have lost their arms, and persons have lost their 
lives from being inoculated m cutting up meat from 
oxen that have died of quarter ill. 


BLACK BOD, Usher or the, an officer of 
the House of Lords, appointed by letters-patent. 
Ho is chief gentleman-usher to the sovereign, and 
belongs to the order of the Garter. His principal 
duty IS to Eiunmon (himself, or by his deputy the 
yeoman-usher) the House of Commons to the Peers 
when the royal assent is given to biffs, or wheu 
royal speeches are read ; and to ^take into custody 
any peer guilty of breach of privilege. His income 
is derived from certain fees under the regiilatiou 
of the House ; and the appointment of messengers, 
door-keepers, servants, &c., rests -with linn. Ims 
patronage ^vas at one time very lucrative, but new 
arrangements have made it much less so, 

BLACK ROOD OF SCOTLAND, men the 
Anglo-Saxon princess who became the wife of 
King Malcolm Ceanmohr lauded in Scotland, about 
the year 1070. sho brought irith her what was 
rc<mrded as a priceless relic — a cross of gold, 
elaborately -wrought, in the form of a casket, about 
a span long, containing what was believed to be 
a piece of the true cross, set in an ebony figi^e 
of the Saviour, ricWy decorated with gold. Of 
its earlier history, nothing is kuoTO ; but fat 
Margaret bequeathed it as an inlientanco to her 
children, and as she herself was at the pomt of 
death, wo are told by her confessor, that she 
had it brought to her bedside, when she pressed 
it to her eyes and lips, and expired clasping it ivith 
both her hands. The contcmporaiy biographer of 
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her son, King David I., relates that ‘the Black 
Bood of Scotland,’ as it was called, received the 
dying adoration of that saintly prince, and that 
it had then (in the middle of the 12th c.) come to 
he regarded by the whole nation of the Scots with 
mingled feelings of love and awe. It was kept as 
an heirloom of the Idngdom, in the royal treasury in 
the castle of Edinburgh, and along with the other 
regalia and muniments of Scotland, was delivered 
up to King Edward I. in 1291. Xhe irreverent 
scrutiny of the officers of the English king dis- 
covered that the outer case, which to the eyes of St 
Aeh-ed, in the previous century, seemed to be of the 
piu'est gold, was onlj^ silver gilt. But the relic itself 
was not the less venerable on that account ; and 
it was used by King Edward to give increased 
solemnity to the oaths of fealty which he exacted 
from the magnates of Scotland. Thus, when the 
bishops of St Andrews and of Glasgow sided with 
Bruce, it was urged as a heinous aggravation of 
their guilt, that they had sworn ‘ upon the body 
of Christ (i. e., the sacrament of the eucharist), 
and upon the holy gospels, and upon the cross of 
St Neot, and upon tlie B. R. of S.,’ to be true and 
faithful to the English king and his heirs for ever. 
"UTien the long struggle between England and 
Scotland was at last ended by the peace of North- 
ampton in 1328, the B. E. was restored to Scot- 
land as one of the national treasures. But it was 
not destined to remain long in the north. When 
the hapless ICing David II. invaded England in 
134G, he carried the B. E. with him, in the 
belief (common in that ago) that such a holy 
relic woidd insure safety to his ])erson or victory 
to his arms. On his defeat and captime under 
the walls of Durham, the B. R. of S. became the 
prize of his conqueror. Sir Ralph de Neville, Lord 
of Eaby, by whom, along with other spoils of 
the battle, it was offered up at the shrine of St 
Cuthbert, in the cathedral of Durham. There it 
hung tUl the Reformation, when aU trace of it 
disappears. 

BLACK or EUXINE SEA (the Pontits Euximts, 
or ‘ hospitable sea,’ of the 'ancients, the Kara Deniz 
of the Turks, the Mauri Thalas^i of the modem 
Greeks, and the Tschernoje Jlore of the Russians) 
is an inland sea lying between Europe and Asia, 
extending from lat. 40” 45' to 40” 45' N., and 
from long. 27° 30' to 41° 50' E, In shape it bears 
r, certain resemblance to the human foot. Its 
greatest length from east to west, on the 42d 
arallel, is about 700 miles, and its greatest 
readth, near the west end, about 3S0 mUes. Ar ea, 
172,000 square mUes. On the south-western extre- 
mity it communicates by the Bosporus, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Dardanelles, with tlie hlediter- 
ranean, and on the north-east by the Straits of 
A’^cnikale with the Sea of Azof. 'The B. S. drains 
nearly one-fourth of the surface of Europe, and 
also about 100,000 square miles of Asia. Through- 
out its whole extent it has but one island, and 
that a small one, lying opposite the mouths of 
the Danube, called Adassi, or Isle of Serpents, on 
which is a light-house. The continued occupation 
of this island by the Russians, in defi.ance of the 
stipulations of the treaty signed at Paris after the 
termination of the Crimean war, occasioned consi- 
derable uneasiness in Tiurkey, and detained a British 
fleet in the B. S. for sever.al months. In the centre 
of the B. S. there are no soundings at 150 fathoms, 
nor are there shoals along the shores, except at 
the entrance of the Bosporus ; the navigation of 
the B. S. ought, therefore, to ho particidarly easy 
and safe. It is so in smnmer ; but in winter, being 
enclosed on ev-ery side, it becomes the scene of 
conflicting winds, and of storms which, though of 
ISG 


short dm-ation, are terrible while they last. Such 
a storm it was on the 14th of November 1854, 
in which about forty vessels of the aUies were 
either totally wrecked or very seriously injiu-ed, 
nearly 1000 lives were lost, and property worth 
some millions destroyed. 

AU the coasts are high, with good harbours, 
except betvv'ccn the mouths of the Danube and 
the Crimea ; there the land is low, and the danger 
of navigation greatly increased in winter by the 
presence of floating ice ; for, from the many large 
rivers which flow into the B. S. and Sea of Azof 
(Danube, Dniester, Bug, Dnieper, Don, and Kuban, 
in Europe ; and the TCizU-Irmak and Sahara in 
Asia), the waters are fresher, and consequently 
more easily frozen than those of the Mediterranean. 
The specific gravity of the water of the B. S. is 1014 
(water being = 1000), while that of the Mediter- 
ranean is 1028. The shores from Odessa to the 
Crimea are ice-bound during January and February ; 
and although the harbour of Odessa is nev'er frozen 
up, yet the drift-ice frequently renders the entrance 
to it dangerous. 

There IS no tide in the B. S., but the large rivers 
flowing into it give rise to currents, which are 
particidarly strong in spring when the snows melt, 
and the accumidated moisture of the whole winter 
is drained off the land. The gi'eat eurrent which, 
jiassing out of the Sea of Azof round the Crimea, 
flows first in a south-westerly, then in a north- 
westerly ilirection, and again due west, is turned 
southwards by a current from the Dnieper and 
Dniester; the two currents are afterwards met by 
another from the Danube, and then, all united, rush 
towards the Bosporus. The Bosporus, however, is 
not wide enough to admit the entire volume of water 
pressing into it ; and a portion of the main current 
is consequently diverted to the coast of Asia, where 
it is strengthened by new accessions. This, which 
is the normal course of the currents in the B. S., 
is modified by the winds, and by local circumstances. 
In some bays of Eoiuneha and Bulgaria coimter- 
currents have been observ'ed. 

The most important ports on the B. S. are those 
of Odessa, Kherson, Eupatoria, Sebastopol, Batum, 
Trebizond, Samsim, Sinope, Varna, &c. 

The depth of the water is unfav'ourable to the 
extensive establishment of fisheries, but several 
kinds of sturgeon are caught in considerable quan- 
tities in the straits of Yenikale. Other fish of 
various Idnds are said to be abundant. 

The ancients believed that the B. S. was at one 
time much more extensive, and that it had no con- 
nection with the Mediterranean. They accounted 
for its decrease and commimication with the larger 
sea by the supposition that the Thracian Bosporus 
had been burst through by an earthquake, or by the 
great deluge Imown as the Deucalion deluge, which 
inundated Greece. The B. S. being higher than 
the Mediterranean, the latter, of course, through 
the newly created channel, became the basin for 
much of its waters. Certain geological and other 
appearances have led some modem geographers to 
entertain an opinion similar to that of the old 
Greeks, which, however, is not shared in by others. 

The B. S. has been navigated from a v'ery early 
period. Its original name (supposed to have arisen 
from the dangers such an expanse of sea offered to 
early navigation, as woU ns from the fact that 
savage tribes dwelt upon its coasts) was Axlne, or 
‘uihospitable’ sea, afterwards changed by the Greeks 
to Ettxinus. In the time of Xerxes, large quantities 
of com were exported from its ports to Athens and 
the Peloponnesus. The / Romans and Byzantine 
emperors, and also the Genoese, Lad largo traffic 
on the Black Sea. VTien the Turks captured 
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Constantinople, all but their own ships were excluded 
from its waters amtil the treaty of Kinarji, 1774, when 
the Eussiaus obtained the right to trade in it. Ten 
years after, Austrian ships were pri^^eged to trade 
here ; and by the Peace of Amiens, in 1802, British 
and Prench ships were admitted. The undue pre- 
ponderance of Eussia in the B. S. was the main 
cause of the Crimean war. 

BLACK SNAICE {Colulcr constrictor, see Coltj- 
her), a species of snake common in the United 
States of America from Louisiana to Connecti- 
cut. It is of an almost uniform leaden colour, is 
one of the largest serpents in North America, and 
is remarkable for its great agility. It moves along 
the ground avith a srviftness equal to that of a horse, 
glides over bushes, and climbs trees. It feeds on 
small quadrupeds, birds, frogs, &o. ; frequently 
plunders poultry- j’ards of eggs ; and enters dairies to 
drink milk or cream, of wliich it is very fond, but 
compensates for these depredations by lulling rats 
and mice. It has no poison-fangs, but is not slow 
to bite. It is very capable of domestication. 

ELACKSTONE, Stn William, a commentator 
on English law, was the posthmnous son of a silk- 
mercer in London, and was bom there on the 10th 
of July 1723. At the age of 15, having obtained 
a scholarship from the Charterhouse school, where 
ho was educated, he was sent to Pembroke H.oU, 
Oxford. There ho avas fortunate enough to obtain 
a second scholarship, and remained till, in 1744, 
ho avas admitted a foUoav of All Soul’s College, 
when he removed to London, to attend the courts of 
laav avith the ancav of qualifying himself for his 
future profession. In 1746, at the ago of 23, he 
avas called to the bar, but failed to attract cither 
notice or practice. Upon the death of an uncle 
in 1749, ho avas appointed recorder of Walling- 
ford, in Berkshire ; but in 1753 he avent to O.xford, 
whore he delivered a course of academic lectures 
upon the law of England. A feav years later, a Mr 
Vinor h.aa-ing left a siim of money to endoav a chair 
of English law in the university of Oxford, B. avas, 
in 1758, appointed first Vinenan professor. The 
foUowing year, B. returned to Westminster ; and as 
the doctrines which ho had taught as a lecturer had 
been such as to commend him to the notice of the 
Tory government of that day, ho obtained its patron- 
age, and in 1761 aa'as made a Idng’s coimscl. Shortly 
after, he aams appointed princip.al of New Inn Hall, 
Oxford. Other honours followed fast, and he became 
successively member of parliament, bencher of the 
Mid^e Temple, and solicitor-general to the Queen. 
In 1765, B. published the first volume of his lectures, 
and the remaining three volumes between that date 
and 1769. These lectures form his colcbnatcd Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England. His practice 
continuing to increase, ho resigned, in 1766, his 
Oxford appointments. Eour years later, he was 
oflered the sohcitor-generalship, and after declining 
it, was knighted, and made a justice of the Comt; of 
Common Pleas. The remauung ye.ars of his life 
were spent in the discharge of his duties as a 
judge. He, died on the 14th of Fcbniary 1780, 
at the age of fifty-seven. 

The fame of B. rests entirely upon his Com- 
mentaries. His other literary works were incon- 
siderable, and his merits as a pleader or judge were 
not such as, of themselves, to have made his 
reputation outlive himself. As a commentator, he 
had many excellences. His style was in general 
clear and gracefully ornate, and his illustra- 
tions pleasing and felicitous. While ho confined 
himself to exposition — ^to the accurate statement 
in scholarlike English of what had heretofore lain 
buried in the cumbrous language of lawyers lilic 


Littleton — ^B. was unsurpassed, and rendered an 
important service to the country. But ho was 
ambitious of combining with this exposition the 
higher task of explaining the reasons for the law, 
as well as its merits and defects. For this survey 
of the law, from the legislator’s point of view, he 
had not the requisite qualifications. His know- 
ledge of English history was, as HaUam tells us, 
suiJOrficial, .and his study of the philosophy of law 
had been impeifect. With the works, indeed, 
of Montesquieu and Beccaria he W'.as acquainted ; 
but the mode in which he quotes them shows 
that he had imbibed nothing of their spirit. The 
method followed in the Commentaries was as 
unscientific as could be imagined, and had not 
even the merit of originahty. It was taken, avith 
little alteration and no improvement, from Sir 
Matthew Hale’s Analysis of the English Law. 
Possibly the haste with avhich the Commentaries 
must h.avo been composed, being originally in the 
form of lectimes, m.ay have led to some of their 
imperfections. Since B.’s death, the Commentaries 
have been very frequently reprinted, perhaps the 
best editions being those of Chi'istian. As a cen- 
tury has elapsed since they were composed, so 
many alterations are requisite to adapt them to 
the existing state of the haw, that it may be said 
that their purpose has been served, and that they 
arc now valuable chiefly as m.ateri.als for history. 

BLACK STONE EXAMINATION. See Glas- 
gow UNIVCn.SlTY. 

BLACK WAD is a name given by miners to the 
native black o.xido of mang.ancse, and principally 
to an im])urc and earthy variety of the ore. See 
Maxganese. 

BLA'CKWALL, a .suburb of London, in Middle- 
sex, at the junction of the Lee with the Thames, 
four miles east-south-cast of the metropolis. It , 
has foundnes, .slup-building y.ards, and the East [ 
and West India I)ouks. A railw.ay, four miles 
long, mostly on a brick viaduct above the 
streets, connects B. with the city of London. To 
avoid the dangers and. delay of the ‘ Pool,’ many 
passengers proceed by this railway to embark in 
stcjimcrs at B., instead of going on board at London 
Bridge. 

BLACK WA'RKIOR, a river formed, in the 
north of Alabama, by the junction of the Mulberry 
and the Locust. Almost from the very point of con- 
fluence it is navigable for Bte.am-bo.ats, tUl, after a 
course of more than 150 miles, it enters the 'Tombig- 
bco, which, .ag.ain, is navig.ablo for largo vessels all 
the way to Mobile on the Gulf of Mexico, a stretch 
of nearly 200 miles more. Its baulcs yield cord, 
iron, and other valn.ablo minerals. 

BLACK ■ WATCH, the appellation given to 
certain .armed companies employed to watch the 
Highlands of Scotland. The tonn hlach arose from 
the dress of this species of militia, avhich was 
composed of tartans of dark colours. Some 
Highlanders had been .armed by government as 
early .as 1725, when Gcner.al Wade was appointed 
commander-in-chief in Scotland ; but it was not 
till about 1729 or 1730 that the companies assumed 
a regular form. The companies were six in number 
— ^three comprising 100 men each, commanded by 
a captain; and tlu-eo of 70 men each, commanded 
by captain-heuten.ants. St.ationed in diflerent parts 
of the Highlands, .and acting independently of each 
other, they were styled the Independent Companies 
of the Black Watch. The body was raised chiefly 
from the Whig or loy.al clans— Campbells, Grants, 
Munros, &c. — .and many men of good station in 
society joined it, not only for the sake of good pay, 
but the valued privilege of bearing arms. The 
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duties of the B. W. were to enforce the disarming 
act, to overawe the disaffected, to prevent political 
meetings of a seditious kind, and to check depreda- 
tions among the clans, or on the Lowland frontier. 
After being of considerable use for these local 
purposes, the whole of the companies were formed 
into the 42d Begiment, imder the conamand of the 
Earl of Crawford, in 1739 — their removal gi^■ing 
faedity, no doubt, for the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion in 1745. Eetaining its original Highland 
character, the 42d Begiment became one of the most 
distinguished corps in the British army ; the whole 
of its history, for which we would refer to the 
work of Colonel Stewart on Highland Regiments, 
being a series of hrUliant achievements. Embodied 
under the Earl of Crawford, the regiment woidd 
have adopted the tartan of that nobleman, if he 
had possessed such a cognizance ; the earl, however, 
being a Lowlander, it was necessarj' to adopt an 
arbitrary pattern of tartan, which has ever since been 
knorvn as the 42d or B. W. tartan. See Tartan. 

BLA'CK-AYATER, a disease in cattle. See Darn. 

BLA'CICWATER, the name of five Irish rivers, 
two of which deserve notice. — 1. The B. of Cork 
coimty rises in the west of Kerry county ; nms east 
across Cork coimty and the west part of Waterford 
county, in a carboniferous limestone basin, past Mill- 
street, Mallow, Fermoy, Lismore,and Cappoquin, and 
enters the sea at You^hal harbour. High mountains 
hound it on the south, and its chief teeders come 
from the north. It has a course of 100 miles, and is 
the seventh in size of the Irish rivers. The scenery 
along its banks is highly beautiful and picturesque, 
avith ruins, mansions, and woods. It is navigable 
for barges for the last 15 miles of its course. It 
abounds in s.almon. — 2. The B. of Ulster rises on 
the confines of Tyrone and Fermanagh coimties; 
runs first south-east, and then north-west through 
Tyrone; and then between Tyrone, Monaghan, and 
Armagh, past Caledon and Charlemont, and falls 
into the south-west comer of Lough Ne.agh. 

BLACKWELL, Elizadeth, M.D., a medical 
practitioner in New York, U.S. — the first woman 
that ever obtained a medical diploma — was bom 
at Bristol, where her father carried on an exten- 
sive business as a sugar-refiner, in the year 1821. 
Circumstances aftcru'ards induced the family to 
emigr.ato to New York, and then to push west to 
Cincinnati, where in 1838 the father died, leaving 
a widow and family of nine children but scantily 
rovided for. bliss B., who was at this time in 
er 18th year, and who had already been distin- 
guished by unusual decision of character, imme- 
diately, along with two elder sisters, opened a 
boarding-school, which soon gained a reputation, and 
had a large .attend.ance. But the spirit of bliss B. 
chafed at the limitations which society had imposed 
on the energies of women, and she often took counsel 
with her sisters as to the practicabihty of storming 
the learned professions, and thus enlarging woman’s 
sphere. At length, in 1844, the school was given 
up, bliss B. determining to become the medical 
apostle of her sex. After three years’ further 
work as a salaried teacher, ivhich she undertook in 
order that she might have the pecuniaiy means 
wherewith to prosecute her medical studies, and 
dui-ing which time she devoted the whole of her 
leisure to the study of medical and anatomical 
books, she went to Philadelphia, where she applied in 
vain for admission into the medical schools. Failing 
this, she entered on a course of private anatomi- 
cal study and dissection and Of midwifery with 
Professor Allen and Dr AVarrington of Philadelphia. 
-Mter strenuous efforts, she at last obtained admis- 
sion to a university — that of Geneva, in New 


York State — and thither she accprdingly repaired in 
the November of 1847. Here she remained imtil 
January 1849, when she graduated with the highest 
honour. During the two years of her study, she 
conducted herself ivith a propriety and discretion 
that gained for her the esteem and respect of all 
her fellow-students. Only once was an insidt 
offered to her. It was in the class-room, and she 
repeUed it with so quiet a dignity as to bring down 
the applause of the students on herself, and their 
hisses on her despicable assailant. Her presence 
had a beneficial effect upon the students; her 
‘brilliant example,’ as the president called it, had 
stimulated them to greater effort, and their general 
conduct and attainments during the sessions she 
w.as at college were better than usual Shortly after 
her graduation, bliss B. visited Europe, in order to 
the further prosecution of her medical studies. At 
Paris she was told that it avould be impossible 
for her to gain entrance to the schools or hospitals 
there, unless she adopted male attire ; a suggestion 
which she refused to act on, as it was ahlre repugnant 
to her taste, and to the great object she had in view — 
viz., the recognition of female doctors. After much 
perseverance, she was at length admitted into the 
extensive lying-in hospital of the Ma/erinte, and was 
permitted to visit other hospitals. After studying 
at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and the AYoman’s 
Hospital, London, she returned to New York in 
1851, and there established herself in practice. At 
first difficulties avere thrown in her way by physicians 
of the opposite sex refusing to meet her in consul- 
t.ation; but these were soon overcome, and bliss 
B. is now established in excellent practice. In 
1S52, she delivered a series of lectures to ladies 
on health and physical development ; in the follow- 
ing year she published a work, entitled The Laws 
of Life, considered viiih Reference to the Physical 
Education of Girls, and also established a dispensary 
for women and children, which proved so successful 
that she was induced, in 1857, to open a small 
hospital for women, bliss B.’s sister, now Dr EmOy 
B., has followed in the footsteps of Elizabeth. 

BLACKAATELL, Alexander, a physician of 
great n,atur.al genius, son of the Rev. Thomas B., 
one of the ministers of Aberdeen and Principal of 
blarischal College, was bom in that city in the 
beginning of the ISth c. He studied physio under 
Boerhaave at Leyden, where he took the degree of 
bI.D. He was afterw.ards a printer in London, 
but becoming bankrupt in 1734, was supported in 
prison by his wife, who prepared and published a 
Herbal (2 vols. folio, 1737 — 1739) with 500 cuts of 
plants, drawn, engraved, and coloured by herself, her 
husband adding their Latin names, with a brief 
description of each. The work, patronised by the 
College of Physicians, mot avith great success, and 
B. obtained his release. A work on Agricultiue, 
published by bun, falling under the notice of the 
king of Sweden, B. was invited to Stockholm in 
1741), and received apartments in the house of the 
prime minister, with a pension. . Having cured the 
king of .a dangerous illness, he was appointed one of 
the royal physicians; but while in the full enjoy- 
ment of court favour, he was charged with being 
concerned in a plot with Count Tessin against the 
king and government, and after being subjected to 
the torture, was broken on the wheel, August 9, 
1748, protesting his innocence to the last. A genus 
of plants, Blackwdlia, is named in honour of birs 
BlackweU. 

BLACKWELL, Thomas, a scholar of some emi- 
nence, brother of Alexander B. (q. v.), bom at Aber- 
deen, August 4, 1701, studied Greek and philosophy 
in blarischal College, and took the degree of M.A. 
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in 17IS. In Deoemter 1723, he was appointed pro- 
fcosor of Greek in Marischal College, and in 1737 
puhlished anon 5 Tnously at London an Inquiry into 
the Life and \7rilings of Homer, 8vo, 2d edition, 174G, 
and shortly afterwards. Proofs of Oie Inquiry into 
Homer's Life and Writings. In 1748 he published, 
also anonymously; Letters concerning Mythology, 
8vo. The same year he was made principal of 
Marischal College; and at the commencement of 
the session 1752, on hi_s recommendation, a new 
order in teaching the sciences was introduced into 
the college. In 1753 he puhh’shed the first volume 
of his Memoirs of the Court of Augustus, 4to. The 
second volume appeared in 1755; and the third, left 
unfinished by him, was completed by John Mills 
in 17C4. He ^ed March 8, 1757. A chemical 
professorship was founded by his widow in Marischal 
CoUet’e in 1793, and also a biennial award of £20 
(the •'Blackwell Prize’), open to any one, for the best 
essay on a subject proposed by the principal and 
professors of Marischal College. 

BLACKWOOD, William, a distinguished Edin- 
biugh publisher, the ori^nator of Bladcicoodt s 
Magazine, was bom in E^nburgh, November 20, 
177G. After serving his apprenticeship to the book- 
selling business in nis native city, and prosecuting 
his calling in Glasgow and London, ho settled in 
Edinburgh as a bookseller— principally of old books 

in 1804. In 1817, at which time he had become 

a publisher on his own account, he issued the first 
number of Blachwood’s Magazine. The litera^ 
ability displayed in tliis periodical was so much in 
advance of the monthly magazines .then existing, 
that from the first it was a great success. Its 
remarkable popularity was sustained by the papers 
of John Wilson (q. v.) and J. G. Lockhart (q. v.), 
also of James Hogg (q. v.), and other spirits, whom 
B. had the libertdity and tact to attract to his 
standard. Overwhelming its political and literary 
opponents, now ’.vith the most farcical humour, and 
now with the bitterest sarcasm— sometimes with 
reoldess injustice— the Magazine acoiurcd for itself a 
prodigious reputation, mote particularly among the 
Tories, of whose political creed it has always been a 
resolute adherent. We believe it can hardly bo said 
ilitABladtwood’sMagazine has ever had any distinct 
editor. WiUiam Blackwood himself, who added 
literary tastes and acquirements to his profession of 
a boolrsellcr, was the chief manager of lus Mag.azinc, 
and conducted the whole of the correspondence 
connected with it- until his death, which took 
place September IG, 1834. Under his sons, the 
Messrs B., who succeeded h i m in the busincp, 
Maga has not only sustained but increased its 
reputation; the places of its old contributors are 
supplied by many of the most distinguished men 
of letters in the country. In the conduct of the 
Magazine, the late Professor W. E. Aytoun was 
understood to occupy a position in relation to^ the 
publishers somewhat analogous to that which Wilson 
held under their father. The publishing business, 
which includes that of printing the works issued, 
has been greatly extended by the Messm B., who 
have now a name second to none in the kingdom. 

BLA'CKWOOD BIVEB, in West Australia, 
enters the Hardy Inlet, G miles to the north-east 
of Augusta, in lat. 34° 14' S., and long. 115° 12' E. 
It flows through the counties Durham and Nelson, 
first to the west, and then to the south, traversing 
a district of wood 'and pasturage. It is navigable 
for boats to a distance of 20 miles from the sea. 

BLA'DDER (urinary) is a bag formed of fibrous 
membrane externally, muscular .fibres in the middle, 
and mucous membrane for an internal lining. The 
peritoneum (see Abdosien) covers its bact The 


shape of the B. is somewhat conical, the apex being 
upwards, and the anterior part of the base con- 
stricted at the commencement of the urethra, 
called the neeh of the bladder. On each side, 
rather below its middle, open the two ducts from 
the Iridncys (the ureters) ; an imaginary line drawn 
between them, and from each end of tms line others 
drawn to the neck of the bladder include an equi- 
lateral triangle. In this space, which is called the 
trigone, the mucous membrane is not thrown into 
folds, but is smooth and very sensitive, the slightest 
touch upon it giving rise to a desire for mictiuition. 
The habit of some children to empty their bladders 
when sleeping on their backs, is supposed to be due 
to the urine accmnulating in this part, as is also 
the distressing pain of stone. 

The B. is situated in the pelvis in adults, but 
much higher in the yoimg. It is kept in position 
by four true or membranous ligaments, and false 
lig.aments formed of folds of the peritoneum. The 
neck of the B. is surrounded by the prostate gland, 
and hero the luethra (q. v.) begins. Like all cavi- 
ties lined by mircous membrane, the B. is subject 
to catarrhal inflammations, which are accompanied 
by an increased secretion of mucus, rendering the 
urine turbid, frequent and painful desire to mictu- 
rate, and very great constitutional disturbance. The 
symptoms may be acute, and must be relieved 
by local bleeding, and hot fomentations along with 
opiates ; or they may be chronic, when some medi- 
cines, as the Uva-ursi (see Aitnurns), bucku (q. y.), 
the preparations of iron, and the mineral acids, 
arc found useful. If there is much mucus, or 
decomposed mine in the B,, it may be washed out 
with warm water, in which a minute quantity of 
nitric acid has l)ecn dropped. Of course, if there is 
any Icnoum cause tor this inflammation, as a stone, 
it must be removed. 

Irritable B. i-esemblcs the former disease, but 
is produced by various causes imaooompanied by 
inflammation. Some persons, from mere nervous- 
ness, are frequently troubled with a desire to pass 
water; and strange as it may seem, many in this 
condition never effectually empty their bladders, 
always leaving a portion, which keeps up the irri- 
tation. This condition frequently arises from 
the habit of retaining the urine so long as to over- 
distend and weaken the muscular walls of the B. ; 
but it may be induced by general debility, the 
irritation of worms, cold, or an irritating state of 
the mine itself. The best treatment is tonics, and 
soothing the irritability with sedatives. When this 
iiritabifity is nootiu-nal, it may bo from the patient 
lying on the back, as explained above ; it generally 
occurs in delicate children, and is more a habit than 
a dise.ase. 

Paralysis of the B. may be the result of accident, 
or disease of the nervous centres, or over-distension; 
in this condition the urine accumulates and dribbles 
away, and must be d^a^vn off by the catheter (q. v.). 
'This dribbling, or incontinence, must be carefully 
distinguished from irritable B., as it is in nearly 
every case the sign of a distended bladder. Retention 
of the urine may be caused by mechanical obstacles 
to its exit, by paralysis, or by au absence of voli- 
tional power over the muscles. 'This last is termed 
Hysterical retention, and is common in young girls, 
ill persons suffering from sea-sicltness, from being 
in a Etrango place, an accident, such as a broken 
leg, &c. If the affection is not encomaged by on 
olHcious use of the catheter, the power generalty 
soon returns. Any long continued difficulty in 
passing water is generally followed by a thickening 
of the walls of the B. itself, or Hypertrophy. The 
mucous membrane may form pouches in these 
thickened walls, which is called Sacculated B., and 
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cancerous diseases, and tubercle, may also attack 
this orcan. 

Tho'^B. is liable to bo ruptured by accident from j 
without, as, for instance, by a blow or hurt from a 
saddle ; and as this accident is usuallj’ fatal, it can- 
not be too carcfidly guarded against. If the B. is 
ruptured posteriorly, the accident is always fataL 

BLA'DDER CAMPION. See Silene. 

BLA'DDER GREEN. See Buckthokn. 

BLA'DDER-NUT {Slnphi/h^a), a genus of plants 
which, according to some botanists, is the type of a 
small natiu-al order, Staphjleacco’, by others, united 
TOth Celastracen:. See Spindle Thee. The Slaphtj- 
Isitcccc have usually opposite pinnate leaves, the leaf- 
lets of which, as well as the leaves themselves, have 
deciduous stipules. The sepals, petals, and stamens 
are equal (five) in number. Only about foiwteen 
species are kno^vn, which are found in very different 
climates, and scattered over the world. They are 
mostly small trees of rather elegant appeanance. 
The seeds contain a considerable quantity of a fixed 
oil, which is slightly purgative. The comrnon B. 
[SlapliyUa pinnata) is a native of the east of Eiu-ope, 
and of temperate parts of Asia, which has been 
admitted into the British flora, but has in all pro- 
bability been introduced as an ornamental tree. It 
is frequently planted in slirubbories, as is also 
S. trifolia, a North American species with tcruate 



Bladder-nut (Staphylca pinnala ) : 
o, a branch v llh leaves and i aceme ; b, fruit. 


leaves. The wood of both is firm and white, well 
suited for the purposes of the turner. The seeds 
may be eaten, but act as a mild aperient. The 
flower-buds are pickled as capers. The name B. 
has reference to the curious inflated membranous 
capsule, and the hard bony testa of the seed. The 
name Staphylea is from the Greek stapliyle, a bunch 
of grapes, and has reference to the racemed flowers. 

BLA'DDERWORT {Utricidaria), a genus of 
plants of the natimal order Lentilmlariacem (q.v.), 
containing a large number of species, the bright 
blossoms of which, along ■with those of water-lilies, 
&o., adorn the surface of lakes, ditches, and marshes 
in almost all parts of the world. They are particu- 
larly .abundant ■within the tropics, and many are 
natives of Australia. Britain produces only three 
species, all of which have yellow flowers. These 
plants are very interesting from the provision made 


for the cxii.onsion of their flowers .above w.atcr, 
although ■tlic whole plant is ordinarily submerged. 
The roots, stems, and even leaves, are furnished 
with numerous little bladders or vesicles, avhich arc 
filled with water till it is necessaiy tliat the pl.ant 
should rise for the c.vpansion of the flowers, when 
they become filled with air ; and this again gives 
place to water after flowering is over, so that 
the seeds arc ripened at the bottom. The bladders, 
.at least of U. vnlyaris, h.avc an orifice closed by a 
very thin elastic v.alve opening inw.ards. Aquatic 
insects sometimes enter them, and are imiirisoned. 

BLA'DENSBURG, a post-town of hlaryland, on 
the east branch of the Potomac, and on the Wash- 
ington and B.altimorc Railway. It is six miles to 
the north-east of Washington ; and it avas here that 
the battle which decided the fate of that city was 
won by the British on the S-lth August 1814. 

BLAE’BERRN'. See Wnor.TLEBEnnY. 

BLAES, a Scottish colliers’ name for the shale of 
the coal-measures, originating apparently from the 
‘blae’ or bluish colour sometimes noticed in the 
sh^e. The tenn is occ.asionally used by geologists. 

BLAED, also BLAEtTW and BLAUW (Lat 
Cfcsius), the name of a family of le.arncd Dutch 
publishers who have rendered as important services 
to literatiure and art as Aldus, Giimti, Stephanus, or 
Elzevir, and whose activity spread itself over Europe 
for a centmy. 

BL.VE 17 , WlLH., a mathematician, map-dr.avver, and 
miblishcr, was born at Allanaar, in Holland, in 1571. 
He belonged to the school of Tj’oho BrahC, and 
secured a consider.able reputation by publishing a 
Torrestri.al and a Celestial Globe, oxoeUing in beauty 
and accur.aoy everj'thing that had preceded them; 
and also several maps, which indie, ated a compara- 
tively precise knowledge of geogr.aphy. As a printer, 
ho did not attain the elegance and completeness of 
Elze^vir, but nevertheless his chief publications are 
marked by a fine external finish, and a pr.aiseworthy 
correctness. He died 21st October 1038, and left 
two sons, John and Cornelius, who c.arried on the 
business together until the death of the latter in 
1050. 

Blaect, Jon., the son of the preceding, was bom at 
Amsterdam about the beginning of the 17th c. Ho 
commenced business on his oum aocoimt at Amster- 
dam, but .afterwards entered into company with his 
father. His Atlas Major, in eleven volumes of the 
size in which atlases are published at the present day, 
is a splendid worlc. It is fidl of archieologio.al and 
geographical information, supplied for each country 
by men of eminence connected with it. There are 
many ciuious plates — among them a representation 
of Tycho in his observ.atory — and the. maps are 
extremely valu.able from the light they throw on 
local history. Besides this, he publishod a series 
of singid.arly rich topogr.aphical plates and views 
of towns, which are consulted even to the present 
day. He died about 1080, le.aving three sons. 
Job., Wilh., and Peter, the second of whom became 
a member of the Amsterdam council, while the 
other two carried on ■with distinction and success 
the paternal business. Some of ■their classical 
public.ations, especially Cicero’s Orationes (1099), 
are still highly prized. 

BLAINVILLE, Henri Marie Ducrot-VY de, a 
distinguished French zoologist and anatomist, w.as 
born 12th September 1778, at Arquos, ne.ar Dieppe. 
At an early period, he went to Paris, whore he 
devoted himself to the study of medicine and the 
physic.al sciences, and took the degree of doctor in 
ISOS. Tlu'ough Cuvier chiefly, he was induced to 
study natural histoiy and comparative anatomy. 
In 1812, he was appointed assistant-professor of 
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Comparative Zoology, Anatomy, and Physiology, in. 
the university o£ Paris, as avell as Professor of 
Xatural History at the Athenxum; ip 1823, a 
nicmhor of the Institute ; and in 1832, successor of 
Cuvier in the chair of Comparative Anatomy in the 
JIuseum of Natural History. He died May 1, 
1S50. B. achieved great success, not only as a 
teacher, but as an author. Besides various small 
treatises ■which appeared in scientific journals, he 
published many large and valuable works, all of 
which have greatly advanced oim knowledge of 
the various sciences they treat of ; such as Jeanne 
Fran^aise (1821—1830), De V Organisation des Ani- 
maux (1822), Cours de Pliysiologie OSn&rale et Com- 
•pares (1833), Osteographie (1839—1849), Mamid de 
Malacoiogie et de C'onchjiiohgie (1825—1827), Manuel 
d' Aclinologie et de Zoopliylologie (1834 — 1837). 

BLAIR, Hugh, an eminent Scotch divine and 
man of letters, was bom at Edinbiu-gh, April 7, 
1718. He entered the imiversity of his native city 
in 1730, where he soon became noted for his diligence ; 
and an Essay on the Rcaihl/iif,, which he wrote 
when a student, gave his preceptors a high idea of 
his ability and taste. In October 1741, B. was 
licensed as a preacher of the Established Church; 
and after occup 5 ring successively the churches of 
Golessie in Eifeshire, Canongate Church in Edin- 
burgh, and Lady Yestcr’s, he -was promoted in 1758 
to the highest position attainable by a Scotch 
clergyman — one of the charges of the High Chmeh, 
Edinbiu-gh. His discourses, which display little 
power or originality of thought, and which derived 
nothing from the delivery of their author, were 
greatly admired by ‘persons of the most distin- 
guished character and eminent rank’ in Scotland on 
account of their polished style. In 1759, B. com- 
menced a series of lootures on Composition to classes 
in the university; and three years afterwards, a 
new chair of Rhetoric and Belles-lettres, ■with a 
salary of £10 a year, being creatsd by the crown, 
B. was made professor. He hold this appointment 
imtd 1783, when ho resigned ; and in the same year 
published his Lcetures, which obtained a reputation 
far beyond their merits, and one that 'time has by 
no means sanctioned. His first volume of Sermons 
appeared in 1777, with the approval of Dr Johnson, 
who had read them, .and proved a great success. 
George III. shewed his appreciation of them by 
bestowing on B., in 1780, a pension of £200 a ye.ar. 
B. also published three other volumes of Sermons, 
and prep.ared a fomth, avhich was printed after his 
death, which took place December 27, 1799. ^rey 
were all as , successful as the first one. Opirtion 
about their merits has much changed since the 
date of their publication ; they are now considered 
os mor.al essays rather than sermons. B.’s critical 
acumen was not great; he believed in the authen- 
ticity of Ossian’s poems, which he strenuously 
defended. 

BLAIR, Robert, author of The Grave, was bom 
at Edinburgh, where his father was a clergyman, in 
1699. After completing his education for the church, 
and tr.avelling on the continent, he received licence, 
and in 1731 was ordained minister of Athelstaneford, 
Haddingtonshire, where he lived in easy circum- 
stances tUl his de.ath, in 1746. He was an_ accom- 
plished and thoughtful man, devoted considerable 
attention to natural science, particul.arly botany, 
and corresponded on friendly terms ■with several 
eminent contemporaries, among others. Watts and 
Doddridge. To them he submitted the MS. of his 
poem, -nmich he had ■written before his ordination. 
Watts offered it to two publishers, who thought it too 
hcaa'y for the times, and it remained several years 
imprinted. It .afterwards attained an honourable 


place in the esteem of those capable of appre- 
ciating a masculine, though somewhat gloomy force 
of thought and imagery, applied to a profoundly 
suggestive and serious theme. It foimd a congenial 
fllusteator in William Blake (q. v.). B. ■was succeeded 
in his ministerial charge by the .author of Douglas. 
His son, Robert Blair, of Avontoun, became Lord 
President of the Court of Session. 

ELAIR-A'THOL, a ■village in the county of 
Perth, Scotland, situated at the confluence of the 
Tilt and G.any, about 30 miles north-north-west 
of the city of Perth. Blair Castle, the se.at of the 
Duke of Athol, is situated here. The laroh-^trees 
surroimding it are remarkable alike for their enor- 
mous size, and for the fact of their being among the 
first planted in Scotland. 

BLAIR-GOW'RIE, a village in Perthshire, very 
picturesquely sitmated on the east side of a range 
of hills, on the right bank of the Ericht, 16 miles 
north-north-east of Perth- It consists chiefly of 
one winding street. Pop. in 1871, 4832. Tt has 
flax-spinning and weaving factories, driven by the 
Ericht. Pure white marble is found in the ■vicinity. 
There is a branch railway from Cupar- Angus. 

BLAKE, Robert, a celebrated English admiral, 
who, more than any other, contributed to render 
England mistress of the sea, avas bom at Bridge- 
water, in Somersetshire, avhere his father was a 
merchant, in 1598. An ardent republican, and a man 
of blunt, straightforward manners, singularly devoid 
of fear, and of inflexible character, he was much 
respected by Cromwell, with whom, however, he 
had no very intimate intercourse. 'When the civil war 
broke out, he raised a troop in Somersetshire, and 
took part in .all important actions fought against 
the roy.alists in the western coimties. In 1644, he 
surprised Taunton, of which place he was made 
governor, and in that c.apacity gave proof of no 
mean military sldB. In 1649, in conjunction with 
■two other officers of equal rank, he was appointed 
General of the Sea, the two services at that time 
not being distinct, .as they are now. This was B.’s 
true sphere, and in it he soon exhibited transcendent 
ability. After destroying, ■with the exception of two 
vessels, the squadron of Prince Rupert, which had 
sought safety in the Tamis in 1651, B. forced the 
royalists to surrender Guernsey, Jersey, and the 
SciUy Isles. In March 1652, he was made sole 
admiral of the fleet for nine months, and during 
this year he fought four engagements with Dutch 
fleets under Tromp, Ruyter, and De Witt. In the 
first, on the 19th May, the Dutch retreated under 
cover of darkness, with the loss of one m.au-of-war 
captured, and .another sunk. In the next eng.age- 
ment, a squadron of 12 ships, sent to protect 
the herring-vessels from the attacks of B., were 
captured; and in the third, on the 2Sth September, 

3 Dutch vessels avere destroyed, and the rear-admir.al 
taken. On the 29th November, a fleet of 80 vessels, 
under the comm.and of Van Tromp, encountered 
B. with only 40 off the Goodavin Sands. The 
courageous Englishman scorned to fly even from 
odds so overwhelming, and the result of the action 
was the loss of 6 of his ships — 2 captured,^ and 

4 destroyed ; the rest, in a shattered condition, 
sought safety in the Thames. Van Tromp now had 
recourse to that foolish act of bravado with which 
his name is associated : he tied a broom to tlm 
mast-head of his vessel, and sailed through the 
Channel, thus intimating that he had swept English 
vessels clean out of it. Tromp little knew the 
indomitable character of B., or of the nation of 
which he was the worthy representative on the seas. 
By Eebruary 1653, B. avas at sea again avith 80 
ships, and falling in -with Van Tromp with about.. an 
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equal force, lie at once attacked liim, and after a 
three days’ runniug-fiqlit, the Dutchman u’as fain to 
seek shelter in the shallow waters of Calais — where 
the greater draught of the English ships did not 
admit of their foUowing — rvith a loss of 11 men-of- 
war, and 30 of a fleet of merchantmen he had in 
convoy. The English lost only one ship. On the 
3d and 4th of June, B. and his coadjutors, Deane 
and Jilonk, won another victory over Van Tromp ; 
hut fll-health prevented B. from taking part in the 
eng.agement of the 29th July, which finally shattered 
the naval supremacy of Holland. In 1654, B. was 
appointed by Cromwell to command an English fleet 
in the Me^terranean, where he soon made the 
British flag respected by Dutch, Spanish, and French 
alike. The Dey of Tunis refused to do it reverence. 
B. attacked liis capital, burned the Turkish fleet of 
nine ships which lay before it, accomplished a land- 
ing, and rvith a body of about 1000 men, annihilated 
an army of 3000 Turks. He next sailed to Algiers 
and Tripoh, landed, and set free aU the English who 
were detained as slaves. He concluded alliances 
highly favourable to England with Venice and 
Tuscany. In 1657, he defeated the Spaniards at 
Santa Cruz. This was perhaps one of the most 
daring actions in B.’s memorable career. With a 
vdnd blowing right into the hay — which was very 
strongly defended — B. dashed in, attacked and 
destroyed the Spanish galleons and shipping in 
the harbour, and, the wind fortunately changing, 
sailed out again with a loss of onlj' one ship and 
200 men. The Spanish loss in men end property 
was immense, and the terror the action inspired 
insured increased respect to the English flag. His 
health now failed ; he returned to England, and 
died, as his ship entered the harbour of Plymouth, 
in the year 1657. Cromwell honoured his memory 
by a solemn fimcral procession, and caused him to 
be interred in Westminster Abbey. His skill and 
courage were equalled only by his disinterested 
patriotism, sterling honesty, and love of justice ; he 
not oiily gained a decided superiority over England’s 
mightiest naval opponent, but, by the bold tactics 
he introduced, infused that intrepidity and spirit of 
enterprise' by which the Britilh navy has ever since 
been distinguished. 

BLAKE, William, a celebrated engraver and 
poet, was bom in London, 1757. In 1789, he pub- 
lished Songs of Innocence and of Experience, shewing 
the Two Contrary States of the Human Soul, with 
about 60 etchings, remarkable for their peculiar and 
original manner. The poems were equally singular, 
but many of them eichibited true pathos. Some 
marghial designs for Young’s Night Thoughts, exe- 
cuted by B., were greatly admired by Flaxman. B. 
lived in the full behef that he held converse with 
the spirits of the departed great— among others, 
with those of Moses, Homer, Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton, and that some of these spirits came to bim to 
have their portraits taken ! He published numerous 
etchings, chiefly of religious and cognate subjects, 
among the best of which are his Illustrations of the 
Booh of Job, and the illustrations of Blair’s Crave. 
He died (August 12, 1S2S) in poverty and obscurity, 
Nvith the conviction that he was a martyr to poetic 
art. Charles Lamb regarded him as ‘ one of the 
most extraordinary persons of the age;’ and hirs 
Jameson, in her Sacred and Legendary Art, speaks 
of his conception of angels in the highest terms 
of praise. 

BLANC, Le, a town of France, in the department 
of the Indi'c, with a beautiful situation on the 
Creuse, which divides the town into two parts, about 
32 miles west-south- west of Chilteauroux. Above 
B., the riv'er expands so as to form a lake, but at 

the toivn'it contracts, and brealcs into cascades with 
sufficient fall to turn the machinery of several 
manufactories. B. is a thriving place, with cloth 
and linen yam mills, potteries, tanneries, rinegar- 
works, forges, &c. It is veiy ancient, having been 
frequented by the Homans. Pop. (1872) 4332. 

BLANC, jMont. See Mont Blanc. 

BLANC, Je.\n JosEpn Lotus, a celebrated 
French Socialist and historian, was bom at hladrid, 
2Sth October 1813. In 1820, he was placed in the 
college at Khodez ; in 1830, he went to Paris, and 
became a clerk in an attorney’s office for a short 
time ; hut in 1832 he was intrusted ivith the educa- 
tion of the son of M. Hallette, mechanist of Arras. 
Here he resided for two years, contributing largely, 
on literary and political subjects, to the Progrts du 
Pas-de-Oalais. He afterwards went to Paris, where 
he contributed to various political papers, and where 
in 1838 he founded the Berne du Progrh Politique, 
Social et Litteraire, in which he laid down in a 
more quiet and leisurely way his Socialistic theory. 

In this he brought out his chief work on Socialism, 
the Organisation du Travail, which, in 1840, 
appeared in a separate form. The book obtained 
for its author a wide, enthusiastic popularity among 
the French ouvriers, who were captivated by the 
brilliancy of the writing, the symmetrical simplicity 
of the scheme, and the freshness of the views advo- 
cated. The book denounces the doctrine of indivi- 
dualism — i. e., individual and competitive efforts in 
laboim — and advocates the absorption of the indi- 
vidual in a vast ‘solidarity,’ where ‘each would 
receive according to his needs, and contribute 
according to his abilities.’ B. next published (in 
1841 — 1844) a historical work, entitled involution 
Frangaise: Histoire de Fix Ans, 1830 — 1840, which 
produced a deadly effect on the Orleans dynasty. 
Louis Philippe afterwards declared that ‘it acted 
like a battering-ram against the bulwarks of loyalty 
in France.’ It owed its success partly to the 
exposure it gave of the scandalous jobbery and 
immorality of the crown and its advisers, partly to 
that passionate ardour which changed the tranquil- 
lity of history into the vehemence of a pamphlet, 
and partly to its academic pomp of style. This was 
followed by the first voliune of a Histoire de la, 
Bevolution Frangaise, in which the author’s aim was 
not only to describe, from his oivn point of view, the 
incidents of the first revolution, but the social 
history of the 18th c. On the breaking out of the 
February revolution of 1848, B. seemed likely to 
play an important part. His connection with the 
party of the Beforme journal, and his popularity 
with the working-classes, led to his being appointed 
a member of the Provisional Government. He was 
placed by government at the head of the great 
commission for discussing the problem of labour. 
At the same time, Marie, Minister of Public "Works, 
began — but without B.’s co-operation — to establish 
the so-c.alled national workshops, which were to 
bring about the realisation of the Socialistic principle, 
but which only proved the hazardous and imprac- 
ticable character of B.’s doctrines. The national 
workshops led to the arrest of the 15th May 
1848, when B. nominally, if not actually, again 
played a prominent part. A proposal was made to 
prosecute him, but it was negatived by the National 
Assembly. After the Jime insurrection, he was again 
accused, and prosecuted for conspiracy, but contrived 
to escape to London, where he spent many years. 
During his exile, he devoted himself to political and 
historical literature. In 1849 appeared his Appel 
aux Honnetes Gens, and Catechisme des Soeialistes ; 
in 1850, Pages d’ Histoire de la Bevolution de Fevrier; 
and in 1851, Plus de Oirondins; la Bipuhlique Une 
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el Indivisible. The work which has secured him quarter of a pound of sugar, a quarter of an ounce 
the most enduring reputation is his History of the of cinnamon, a little gi-ated nutmeg, half of the pod 
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stories of the stormy period of which it treats. In 5S' W., the extremity of a rocky ridge (called Jebel- 
style, it is eloquent, bold, and dignified; and if its el-Bied, or fWte Mountain) wMch projects from the 
sentiments do not always commend themselves to Sahara in a westerly direction, and then bending 
the sober judgment of English readers, there can be isouthward, forms a commodious harbour called the 
but one opinion in regard to its eando”r, impartiality. Great B.ay. The bay and town of Arguin, which is 
and powei'. It consists of 12 vols. On the fall of supposed to have been the limit of ancient navigation 
the Empire in 1870, B. returned to Erance. In occa- in this direction, he some miles to the southward, 
sional letters in the Times, B. displays a mastery of Southward to the mouth of the Bio Grande the 
the English language that few Frenchmen attain. shores are of a low sandy character, with a cirr- 
BLANCH or BLENCH HOLDING is one of rent tending south-west, and prevalent north-east 
the ancient feudal tenures in the law of Scotland trade-wind ; northward from Cape B. to Cape Geer, 
relating to land, the duty payable to the superior or the coast is rocky, with a moderate elevation. On 
lord bein" in general a t riflin g sum, as a penny accormt of the deficiency of good harbours, the preva- 
Scots or merely illusory, as a peppercorn, ‘ if asked lence of west winds, and other causes, the casualties 
only ’’ although it may happen that the duty is of to shipping are very numerous. The constancy of 
m-cater value. Anciently, many estates in Scotland west wind on a coast almost wholly within the 
were held, both of the crown and other superiors, by sphere of the trade-winds, is vmy remarkable, and is 
this tenure ; but it is now seldom adopted in the accounted for by the rarefaction of the air by the 
constitution of an original right of property. See heat of the sands of the Sahara, ime natwes 
ChaTvTER. Tenure. of the Canary Islands carry on a pretty hl“‘Tfivo 

pursmvants-at-arms. See PuRSUivAUT. sUicious sandstone, was first discovered 

BLA'NCHING is a process resorted to by by the Portuguese in 1441.— Cape B. is also the name 
gardeners, to prevent certain secretions which in several less important headlands in Spain, Greece, 
ordinary circumstances take place in the leaves of America, and the Philippines. 

])lants, and to render them more pleasant andwhMe- BLAND, a beverage which is— or formerly was 
some for food. The action of hght is indispe^able common drink among the inhabitants of the 
to the decomposition of carbomo acid by the leaves gjjgyjjnd Islands during tlie summer months. It 
of plants, and, consequently, to the elaboration of pj.gpaje^ fj-om the whey or serum of churned 
many of the substances from which they denve their agreeable beverage. Dr 

peculiar qualities : the exclusion of hght, theretore, jj^mondston, in his View o/ the Zetland Islands, 


kale, &c. B. is aoqomplished in various ways, as by 


earing a strong resemblance to lemon-3Uice. 
BLA'NDFOBD-EO'EDM, or MAEKET 


clrawin^r up earth to the plants, when the lower part BLA' W k u ni, or 

° ^ ^ of the leaf or leaf-stalk BLANDFOED, a town m Dorsetshme, on the r ght 

alone is to be blanched; bank of the Stour, 16 mJes north-east of Dorchester, 

tying the whole le.aves It hes in a fine tract of pastuie-land, famed for its 

Uo:i°oc\ together, by which the multitude of cows. It suffered much m 1579, 1677 

0 0 0 °^ inner ones are blanched 1713, and 1731, from &e. It is buUt ° > . 

o o o in a somewhat imperfect is neat and regular. Inrp 

O is commonly done manufactures of bandstmgs and lace, the pomt-lace 

Icttpce; coWing bringing £30 a yard. Shirt-buttons are made here. 

Blanching-pot. with boxes, pots, or the Pop. in 1871, 4011. 
like, as the practice is with sea-kale ; causing the BLANDBATA, Giorgio, the founder of XJm- 
leaves to grow up through litter, &o. The figure tarianism in Poland and Transylvania, was a nafrve 
represents a very convenient B.-pot, of French of Saluzzo, in Italy. He had established himself as 
invention; it is made of earthenware, and perforated a physician at Pavia, when he was compelled, on 
with many holes. B., although so simple and easy, accoimt of his heretical opinions, to fly to Geneva 
is of great importance in the art of gardening, and in 1556, where at first, and to avoid fisher 
the usefulness of many plants veiy much depends tation, he feigned to agree with Calvin. In 15o8, 
xipon it. In cabljage, and some other cultivated he went to Poland, hoping to find there greater 

E lants whose leaves form themselves into compact freedom of thought and speech ; and in 1563 he 
eads, there is a natural B. or etiolation. betook himself to the court of John Siffsmmd, 

BLANO-MA'NGE, so called from its white Prince of Transylvania, whose favourite physician 

appearance, is a jelly made of isinglass and milk, he became. Hero he exerted Inmtylf pimdent y 
The following is the ordinary recipe for making it. but assiduously _ to spread to doctnuM, ana suc- 

Take a quart of sweet milk or cream, and put in ceeded in forming a considerable ^ party, 

it two otmees of the best isinglass, with the rind old age, however, the heat of to prose g 
of a lemon, a blade of mace, and white sugar to zeal died out ; and it is asserted that, to prese v 
taste. Put the whole in a saucepan, and let it his worldly interests, he even toKook the cause or 
boil a quarter of an hour; then mix with 6 bitter the Unitarians, ^and favoured ^ that of the , 

almonds and 24 sweet ones, beaten into a paste who were in high esteem ^th tto pnnw. e 
with a little water; strain through a piece of muslin; was murdered in 1590_ by to nephew, whom 
and having let the composition settle a little, pour had threatened to disinherff on accoimt o _ 
into a mould, and turn it out when 'cold. Soyer attachment to the Catholic Ohiirch. P-s rohgio 
gives one ounce of isinglass to a quart of miUc, a treatises are entirely destitute of importance. 



BLANE— BLAIs'QUI. 


BLANE, Sir Gilbert, a distinguished ph 5 'sician, 
was bom at Blanefield, AjTsliire, August 29, 1749. 
He studied at Edinburgh University, and afterwards 
became private physician to Lord Rodne 3 % whom in 
that capacitj^ he accompanied in 17S0, when Rodney 
assumed the command of the AVest Indian squadron. 
On one occasion, when all the officers were wounded, 
B.’s bravery was so conspicuous, that Lord Rodney 
immediately obtained for him the appointment of 
physician to the fleet. In 1785, he was elected 
physician to St Thomas’s Hospital, London, ha^'ing 
jireviously been appointed phj’sician-extraordinar}’’ 
to the Prince of Wales. In 1795, he was chosen head 
of the Havy Medical Board, and was greatly instru- 
mental in introducing the use of lemon-juice, so 
effective in preventing scurvy, into every vessel in 
the navy ; and in many other ways he was active 
in promoting measures for the prevention or remedy 
of diseases on board ship. In 1809, he was employed 
to report on the cause of the unhealthiness of the 
AValcheren army, and the following year he was sent 
to inquire into the expediency of estabbshing a naval 
arsenal and dockyard at Northfleet. In 1812, he 
had a baronetcy conferred upon him, and in the same 
year the Prince Regent made him his physician in 
ordinary. AATien the Duke of Clarence ascended 
the throne as William IV. in 1830, he made B., then 
81 years old, his first physician. B. died June 
26, 1834. He published several valu.able works, 
characterised by varied knowledge and originality of 
thought, the most popular .and usefid of which arc. 
Observations on (he Diseases of Seamen, a lecture on 
Muscular Motion, and Elements of Medical Logic. 

BLA'N^IS, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Gerona, and 22 miles south of the city of that name, 
with a port on the Mediterranean. Pop. 5000. 

BLANK BONDS were Scotch securities, in 
which the creditor’s n.ame was left blank, and which 
passed by mere delivery, the bearer or holder being 
at liberty to insert his name in the blanlc space, and 
sue for payment. Tlie intention originally was to 
save the expense of conveyances, and to faeditate 
the transmission of the obligation; but ei^erience 
having proved that they wmc c.ap.ablo of being used 
for fraudulent purposes, those bonds were, by a 
Scottish act, passed in 1696, declared void. The 
act, however, excepts from its provisions the notes 
of trading companies, and indorsements of bills of 
exchange. See Bond, Security. 

BLANK CA'ETRIDGES. The distinction 
between blank and ball cartridges will be found 
noticed under Cartridge. 

BLA'NKENBURG, a toum in the duchy of 
Brunswick, 37 miles south-south-east of the capital, 
is situated on the Harz Moimt.ains, at an elevation of 
732 feet above the sea.' It is walled, has a gymna- 
sium, and sevenal charitable and educational institu- 
tions. Pop. 3500, who are chiefly engaged in mining; 
iron, m.arble, and dye-earths being plentiful in the 
surrounding districts. On the Bl.ankenstein, a 
rocky height immediately adjoining the toivn, there 
is a palace belonging to the Duke of Brunswick; 
and on the lofty summit of the Regenstein, about 
half a mile distant, there are the remains of a 
large castle, with many ch.ambers, hewn out of 
the rook by Henry the Fowler in 919. Louis XVHI. 
resided at B. as Comte de Lille, 1790 — 1798. 

BLANK VERSE is verse u-ithout rhyme (q. v.), 
and depending upon metre (q. v.) alone. The clas- 
sic.al productions of the Greek and Roman pioets — 
at least such of them as have come down to us — 
are composed on this principle ; and accordingly', 
when the passion for imitating classical models set 
in, rhyme came to be looked upon as an invention 
of Gothic barbarism, and attempts were made in 
1 « 


most countries to shake it off. The first siiecimcn 
of blank verse in English is a translation of the 
Second and Eourth Books of Virgil’s JEneid, by the 
E.irl of Surrey, who w.as executed in 15-17 ; but it 
had been used by It.alian and Spanish Muiters as 
c.arly as .about the beginning of th.at century. In 
England, its adaptation to the dr.ama was at onco 
felt, .and in that department of poetry it soon 
bec.ame and has eontmued dominant — if we except 
the effort made by Dryden and others, after the 
Restonation, to return to rhymed plays ; but in 
other kinds of poetry, it w.as not till the .appearance 
of Paradise Lost (1667) that it could be s.aid to 
have taken root ; and even then the want of 
rhymes avas felt, as . the poet expected it aa'oidd. 
Many poets have sinee followed Milton’s example ; 
and English n.arr.ativc, didactic, and dcscriprtive 
poetry, is partly in B. Y., p.artly' in rhymed coup- 
lets. It is chiefly in ‘ heroic ’ metre, as it is called 
— th.at is, in verses or hues of ten syUables — th.at 
blaiik verse has found a firm footing. Some, in 
fact, avoidd restrict the name blank verse to lines of 
ten syD.ables, not considering it .applicable to such 
metres as those of Southey'’s Thalaba and Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha. — Dr.am.atic B. V. is characterised 
by the frequent occurrence of a supernumerary 
syU.able at the end of the line : 

To be I or not | to be, | that is | the quesifi'oa ; 

AVliether | ’tis nolbler in | the mind | to sufl/cr. 

In Italian and Sp.anish, B. V. never became popu- 
lar, and stiU less in French. The Gorman language 
seems to admit evory-v.ariety' of blank metre. 

BLANQUI, JiIbCme Adoltiie, one of the first 
French economists, was bom at Nice, 2Sth November 
1798, and educated at the Lyceum of that city'. 
In 1814, his family quitted Nice, and yoimg B. went 
to complete his studies .at Paris, where he became 
acquainted vrith J. B. Say, who induced him to turn 
his attention to the study of politic.al economy. In 
1825, by Say’s recommendation, he was appointed 
Professor of History and of Industrial Economy 
in the Commercial School at Paris. On the death 
of Say, he was appointed Professor of Industrial 
Economy in the Conserv.atoire des Arts et Metiers, 
and was one of the editors of the Dictionnaire de 
V Industrie Manvfacturiire, Oommerciale, el Agricolc. 
In Jime 1838, he became a member of the Academy 
of Mor.al and Pohtical Science. The Academy sent 
him to Corsica, to study the condition of that coun- 
try, and -in 1839, to^Algiers for the same pmpose. 
In 1841, he visited Turkey. In 1851, the Academy, 
which highly v.alued liis abilities, requested him to 
furnish a complete accoimt of London in its financial 
and other aspects. This task he executed to the 
satisfaction of the savans who employed him. He 
died at Paris on the 28th January 1854. B., .as 
a national economist, was somewhat inclined to 
Socialism. Like his master. Say, he was in f.avour 
of free-trade. In method, he is ingenious ; in style, 
transparent; and even the dry'est discussions be- 
come interesting, from his lively mode of tre.atmg 
them. His principal works are — Voyage d’zm Jcunc 
Fran^ais en Angleterrc et en Ecosse (Paris, 1824); 
Pesume de VHistoire du Commerce et de VIndustrie 
(Paris, 1826); PrScis Elementaire cV Economic Poli- 
tique, precede d'une Introduction Historique, et suivi 
d'xme Biographic des Economistes, &c. (Paris, 1826); 
and, most important of all, the Ilistoire de V Econo- 
mic Politique en Europe, depuis les Anciens jusqu’d 
nos jours, suivie d’une Bibliographie raisonnee des 
Principaux Ouvrages d' Economic Politique 

BLANQUI, Louis Auguste, the brother of 
the economist, was born at Nice in 1805. He has 
made himself conspicnous cliiefly by his r.abid 
advocacy of the most extreme political opinions. 




BLAPS— BLASPEUEary. 


Prom an early ago, he dabbled in conspiracy, and 
submitted to its penalties with the pride of a martyr. 
After the revolution of Pebruary, he formed the 
Central Republican Society, which menaced the veiy 
existence of the Provisional Government. He it 
was also who organised the revolutionary allentat of 
the 16th May, fie aim of wliich was to overthrow 
the Constituent Assembly, although it has been 
alleged that he was driven to this step by the im- 
patience and violence of his party, or, more properly, 
liis duh. At the head of an excited mass, he made 
his appearance before the national representatives, 
and with that melodramatic love of liberty which 
makes aPrench patriot fancy it to be his first and most 
sacred function to emancipate the w’orld, demanded 
the resiiscitalion of the Polish nationality! His' coad- 
jutor, hi. Huber, went a step further, and theatricaUy 
imitating the desperate promptitude of the great 
Revolution, pronounced the dissolution of the assem- 
blja The latter fortimately proved itself strong 
enough to cnish this insolence. B. was arrested, 
tried, and condemned to ten years’ imprisonment in 
Belleisle. 


BIiAPS, a genus of insects, of the order Coleoptera, 
the type of a tribe called Blapsidcs, the species of 
which are numerous, aU of a dark colour, destitute 
of wings, and having the elytra or wing-cases united 
together. They run slowly, however, in compari- 
son with many kinds of beetles, and inhabit dark 
and damp situations, feeding chiefly on dead vege- 
table matter. They have the power of secreting 
and emitting a brownish, acrid, irritating fluid, of a 
peculiar and penetrating odour, with which they 
•appear to bo furnished for the purpose of self- 
defence, and which some of them are capable of 
Ihroiving to a distance of six or eight inches. Blaps 
mortisaga is a common 
British species, of about an 
inch long, and of a shin- 
ing black colour. It is 
sometimes called Dark- 
lino Beetlr, and CHtmen- 
TARD Beetle, sometimes 
seems to share with the 
Cockroach (q.v.) the appel- 
lation of Black Beetle. 
It is a frequent companion 
of the cockroach in pan- 
tries and ceUars. — Blaps 
sulcata is cooked with 
butter, and eaten by Turk- 
ish women in Egypt, under the notion that it 
will make them fat, this being, in their estimation, 
•one of the chief points of beauty. 



Blaps mortisaga. 


BDA'SIIIS, a saint and martyr, w.as Bishop of 
Sebaste, in Cappadocia, when Licinius began a bloody 
persecution of the Christians. B. left the town, and 
concealed himself in an unknown chasm in the 
rocks, but his abode was discovered by Agricola, 
while out himting. The saint was conveyed to 
Sebaste, and as he steadfastly refused to deny Clirisk 
and worship the heathen gods, he was put to death 
(31GA.n.) with circumstances of the most horrid 
cruelty. At one period, his worship must have been 
avidely diffused, judging from the extent of territory 
over winch his relics were scattered. The wool- 
combers claim him as their patron, for the singular 
reason that he was tortured, among other instru- 
ments, with a w’ool-comb. At Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
there is a septennial procession of that craft on his 
day. The practice of invoking St B. in eases of 
sore throats, is said to have originated in the cir- 
cumstance that, when young, he saved the only son 
of a rich widow from being choked by a fish-bone. 
It has been conjectured, however, that the wool- 
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comb has probably been mistaken for a fish-bone, 
•and that the story of the rich widow's -only son is 
simply a myth ehaborated in explanation of the 
circumstance. St B.’s day is the 3d February. 

BDA'SPHBMY is an offence against God and 
religion, by denying to the .Almighfy his being and 
providence; or by contmnelious reproaches of our 
j Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; also aU profane 
j scoffing at the Holy Scriptures, or exposing them to 
ridicule and contempt. Seditious words, moreover, in 
derogation of the established religion may be proved 
under a charge of blasphemy. These aU are offences 
pimishable at common law by fine and imprison- 
ment, or other infamous corporal punishment; for 
Christianity is held to be part of the laws of England ; 
and a blasphemous libel may be prosecuted as an 
offence at common law, and punished with fine and 
imprisonment. In Gathercole’s case, tried at York 
in 1838, where the defendant, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, was prosecuted for a libel on a 
Roman Cathoho nunnery, and in which he also made 
a violent attack on the tenets and the morality of 
the Roman Cathohe Church, it was laid down by the 
judge who tried the case (the late Baron Alderson), 
that a person may, without being liable to prosecu- 
tion for it, attack Judaism, or Mohammedanism, or 
even any sect of the Christian religion, save the esta- 
blished religion of the coimtry ; and the only reason 
why the latter is in a different situation from the 
others is, because it is the form established by law, 
and is therefore a part of the constitution of the 
countiy. But any general attack on Christianity 
is also the subject of criminal prosecution, because 
ChrisManity is the public religion of the country. 
Thus, as an offence against religion, B. may assume 
one of two forms: first, either as against the articles 
and creeds of the Established Church; or secondly, 
as against a dissenting community, in the libel 
against whom, a general attack on the Christian 
religion is involved. The B. must in some manner 
have been overtly .and publicly declared, either by 
a speech on scune public occasion, or by the act of 
publication in print. 

The Scotch law regarding this offence is now 
very much the same. The old severe Scotch acts, 
one passed in 1G61, and another in 1695, which 
provided capital punishment for offences of this 
description, were repealed by the 53 Geo. III. c. 160. 
The punishment is now arbitrary at common laav ; 
and by the 6 Geo. IV. c. 47, the punishment of B. 
is further restricted, and made the same as in 
England, It is aho enacted by the second section 
of that act, that a person convicted of a second 
offence may be adjudged, at the discretion of the 
court, either to suffer the punishment of fine or 
imprisonment, or both, or to be banished the country; 
but the provision as to the punishment of banish- 
ment is repealed by the 7 Will. IV. o. 5. The latest 
and most remarkable illustration of the Scotch law 
regarding this offence, is a case that was tried before 
the High Coiut of Justiciary in 1843. The prisoner, 
who defended himself, was accused, convicted, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for fifteen months, for 
publishing profane, impious, and blasphemous books, 
containing a denial of the truth and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures and of the Christian religion ; and 
devised, contrived, and intended to ridioule and 
bring into contempt the same. In the course of the 
trial, the prisoner endeavoured to justify his conduct 
by quotations from the Bible, which, he maintained, 
warranted the language of the blasphemous works 
in question. But the court would not aUow such 
a line of defence, and the Lord Justice-clerk (the 
late Right Honourable John Hope), in charging 
the jury, pointed out that the indictment charged, 
that the wicked and felonious publication of such 
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BLAST FUBNACE— BLASTING. 


■(vorlcs is a crime, and tliat therefore the jury 'srere 
not to consider themselves engaged in any theo- 
logical discussion, hut simply in trying whether a 
known and recognised offence against the law had 
been committed. His lordship proceeded further to 
expound the law as follows : ‘ Now, the Law_ of 
Scotland, apart from all questions of church est.ahlish- 
ment or church government, has declared that the 
Holy Scriptures are of supreme authority. It gives 
every man the right of regulating his faith or not by 
the standard of the Holy Scriptures, and gives full 
scope to private judgment, regarding the doctrines 
contained therein ; but it expressly provides, that 
all “ blasphemies shall be suppressed,” and that they 
who publish opinions “ contrary to the known prin- 
ciples of Christianity,” may be lawfuUjr called to 
account, and proceeded against by the civil magis- 
trate. This law does not impose upon individuals 
any obligations as to their belief. It leaves free and 
independent the right of private belief, but it care- 
fully protects that which was cstahlishcd as part of 
the law, from being brought into contempt.’ The 
learned judge also observed : ‘ I thinlc it also my 
duty to add — as a part of the [prisoucr’s] address was 
directed against the policy and expediency of this 
prosecution — that I think it was a most proper and fit 
prosecution. I have no doubt of the effect that wiU 
result from this prosecution ; because, though, in his 
advertisement and address, this individual declares 
that ho addresses himself chiefly to the working- 
classes of Scotland, yet I am sure that he deceives 
himself if he imagines that that is a class which 
would easily part with their belief in those truths, 
wliich are perhaps more valuable to them in this 
life than to any other class in the community. 
There may, indeed, bo a class of persons, like the 
prisoner at the bar, in situations above that of the 
working-classes, young men whoso education is 
imperfect, and their reading misdirected ; and it is 
to save them from the miscliief of these opinions 
that it is nccessarj’ the law should take its course.’ 
See ErxiQioK-, OrrENCcs Ao,vd;st. 

BLAST FH'ENACE. Many costly c^criments 
have been tried of late years in order to determine. 



Blast Furnace. 


along with other related questions, the best form 
of the blast fui-naco in wliich iron is smelted. 
'Which is the most serviceable form is as yet a 
H6 


very much disputed point; but, according to the 
published accounts, furnaces of the unusual height 
of SO or 90 feet give, as a rule, the best results. 
There are two types of blast furnaces, irrespective 
of differences in their forms, as regards the way in 
which they are constructed. Some are built with 
thick walls, either entirely of brick or of brick and 
stone, hooped with iron, forming massive towers. 
Others, again, are formed of comparatively thin 
brick walls, and depend for their strength on an 
outer malleable iron casing, in which case they are 
called cupola furnaces. The furnace A, in fig. 1, 
.article Inow, is an example of the former, and the 
annexed figure represents one of the latter kind. 

The T.arioiis parts of the furnace are distinguished 
as follow: A is the shaft or hod;/, generally either 
in the form of a cone or cylinder, or somewhat 
barrel-shaped, in which case, the portion marked B 
is not distinguishable from the shaft. B is called 
the hostics, and is the part of the furnace which, 
from the high heat to which it is exposed, usually 
gives w.ay first. H is the hearth, and C is the 
tunnel-head, which, however, is usually wanting 
when the mouth is closed by a bell and cone to save 
the g.ascs generated in the furnace. P is the 
charging platform, and Q, Q, the openings through' 
whiim the ore, fuel, &c., are fed. These materials 
are brought to the pkatform by hoists, inclines, or 
level gangw.ays, according to the sitimtion of tho 
fiim.acc. "Just liclow tho boshes there are four or 
five openings in the circumference for the tuyeres t, 
and .another for the .arrangements required for 
tapping the furnace. As respects tho hatter, a is 
called the tjunp-arch, immediately below which is 
placed the iymji itself, consisting of a rectangular 
iron box containing w.atcr in a coiled pipe. Tho 
hearth is prolonged in the direction of the cfam-plate 
d, and the space between it and the tymp is filled 
up with s.and or clay, in which there is a channel 
for the esKipo of slag, when it overflows the dam- 
plate. In tho latter is placed the tapping-hole i, 
through which the molten iron is run off twice or 
thrice a day. The pipe at p conveys the blast, 
produced by a powerful blowing-engine, and heated 
to between C00° .and 1000° F. See &oit. 

BLASTING. Before gunpowder was invented, 
the separation of masses of stone from their native 
rock could only bo effected by means of the h.ammen 
and wedge, or by the still slower method of fire and 
water. In soft and str-atified rook, wedges are still 
used for qu.arrying stones for building purposes; 
but in hard rock, or where regularity of fracture 
is no object, gunpowder is umversaUy employed. 
There are two kinds of B. — ^first, the small-shot 
sj'stem ; and second, that of large blasts or ‘ mines.’ 

Tho small-shot system qonsists of boring holes 
into tho rock, of from one to six inches in di.ameter, 
and of various depths, according to circumstances. 
In hard rock, this is done by a steel-pointed drill, 
struck by a hammer, and turned partly ipund after 
each blow, to make the hole cylindrical. Tlio 
addition of a little water serves to preserve tho 
temper of the boring tool, .and makes the rock more 
easy to cut. In soft rock, whenever the hole is to 
bo vertical, a ‘jumper’ is used; this is a weighted 
drill, which acts merely by its own weight, when 
let f.all from about a foot in height. The powdered 
stone is removed .at intervals by a senaper.’ The 
rate of progress v.aries, of course, with the hardness 
of the rook. At Holyhead, the average work done 
by three men in hard quartz rook, with li inch 
drills, is 14 inches in depth per hour; one man 
holding the drill, and two strildng. After the hole 
is bored, it is clc.aned out, and the powder 
poured down. A avad of dry turf or hay is put 
over tho charge, and the rest of the hole ‘ tamped,’ 
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i or filled 'sritU broken stone, clay, or sand. The shot 
is fired by a length of Bickford’s patent fuse. 
IVLen it is desirable to prevent the stones from 
flying about, vrhen the shot is fired, a shield of 
boiler-plate, or of bmsh-svood weighted, may be laid 
over the hole. 

Small shots may be fired, even under water, by 
enclosing the charge in a tin case, with a tube of 
powder reaching to the surface ; or in a canvas bag, 
well tarred, tied .at the neck round a length of 
Bicliford’s fuse,, which bums imder water. The 
charge is inserted in the drill-hole ; and the weight 
of the superincumbent water acts as tamping. 

In removing the wall between the" old and new 
Shad-well basins of the London Doelts, shots were 
fired under water -within a few yards of vessels 
lying in the basin, by using moderate charges, and 
by keeping a raft of timber floating over the hole, 
as a shield to prevent anjdhing flying upwmds. 

The voltaic battery has been used for firing shots, 
chiefly under water, sinee 1839, in which year it 
was employed at the -wreck of the Koyal George 
and .at the Skerryvore Light-hoirse. 

IVhen a large mass of rock has to be removed at 
once, or where a steady supply has to be daily 
fiunished of irregidarly broken stone, for breakwater 
or other purposes, recoru-se must be had to large 
blasts, or ‘ mines.’ The greatest isolated example of 
this kind of blasting was the overthrow, in 1843, of 
the Kounddown chff at Dover, by 18,500 lbs. of 
po-n’der, in three separate charges, fired simul- 
taneously by voltaic electricity.^ But by far the 
grandest system of B. by mines is to be seen at the 
qn lies for supplying ^one to the breakwater at 
Ajj head, where small shots having been found 
' quate, large mines were introduced in 1850. 
large blasts are of -two kinds — ‘shafts ’sunk 
he top of -the rock ; and ‘headings,’ or galleries 
.p—gi in from the face. 

shaft-holes are 0 feet long by 4 feet -wide, of 
depths, according to the height of the rock, 
uerfora much exceeding CO feet. fOie deal-box, 
hito th powder, y, is placed in a chamber 

alone, - 
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gallery is changed and sunk at parts, to prevent 
the tamping from being blo-wn out. Dour men 
c.an, on the average, drive 5 feet run of he.adinn- 
per week; but cannot sink above 3 or 4 feet ol 
shaft, _ which has a greater sectional area, and is 
more inconvenient to work in. 

The charge of powder may be divided and placed 
in two or more separate chambers, asp andjp’; and 




Sectional Plan of a Double Heading. 

it is better thus to spread a heavy charge over a 
length of face, than to have it in one spot, at a 
greater distance from the face than about 30 feet. 

The charges for these mines vary from 600 lbs. to 
13,000, and even more, pounds of powder ; and the 
produce is from 2 to G tons of stone to the pound 
of powder, according to the density of the rock 
and the position of the mine. 

Besides the quarrying of stone, B. is used 
for military objects, or where total destruction 
is aimed at, and an excess of powder is little or no 
objection. 

Of late years great improvements have been 
effected in the production and application of ex- 
plosive agents other than gunpowder, which latter, 
until lately, may be said to have been exclusively 
used for the purpose of blasting. _ Nitroglycerine 
(q. V.) and gun cotton (q. v.) wore discovered -within 
-two years of each other; but whilo gun cotton was 
imme^ately applied to industrial purposes, nitro- 
glycerine was destined to remain a chemical ciuiosity 
for about 16 years. 

Dynamite is a preparation of nitroglycerine and 
porous earth, in the form of a pasty mass, which, 
-ivithout materially impairing its explosive proper- 
ties, has the efieot of rendering it perfectly safe to 
handle. 

One of the most celebrated applications of boring 
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Section of Mont Conis Tunnel. 

and blasting to modern engineering was the driving 
of the Mont Cenis tunnel. See Tunhei,. 

BLA'TTA. See Cockroach. 

BLAYE (ancient Blavia), a fortified seaport^ of 
France, in the department of the Gironde, 20 miles 
north-north-west of Bordeaux. It is built on "the 
right bank of the river Gironde, which at this point 
is about 2k miles in breadth, at the base of a 
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rocky eminence crowned with a strong citadel. The 
town is further defended by the two forts of Pate 
and Mfidoc, which command the passage of the 
river. The port of B. is a very busy one, all inward 
vessels being required to anchor and deliver the 
manifests of their cargoes; and many outward- 
bound vessels lay in their prordsions here. B. has 
manufactures of linen and woollen, glass and earth- 
enware ; a considerable export-trade in corn, wine, 
brandy, oil, fruits, soap, &c., and tribunals of 
iurisdiction and of commerce. Pop. (1372), exclusive 
of garrison, 3274. 

BLA'ZON, BLA'ZONRT (Ger. Blasen, to blow, 
as with a horn). These heraldic terms originated 
in the custom of blowing a trumpet to announce 
the arrival of a Imight, or his entrance into the 
lists at a joust or tournament. The blast was 
answered by the heralds, who described aloud and 
e^lained the arms home by the Imight. B. and 
B. thus came to signify the art of describing, in 
technical terms, the objects (or charges, as they 
are called) home in arms — their positions, gestures, 
tinctures, &c., and the manner of arranging them 
on the shield. 

Bides of Blazoning . — As heraldry, though an 
entirely arbitrary, is a very aecirrate science, the 
rules of blazoning are observed on .all occasions with 
the most rigid precision. The following are the 
moat important : 1. In blazoning or describing 
a coat of arms, it is necessary to begin with the 
field, mentioning the lines by which it is divided — 
per pale, per fees, &o., if such there be — and noticing 
if they are indented, engrailed, or the like, it being 
taken for granted that they are straight, unless the 
contrary be mentioned. 2. There must be no 
unnecessary repetition in blazoning; thus, where the 
field is blue, and the ch.arges yellow, we should say, 
asure, a a-escent between three stars, or, thereby 
implying that both the crescent and the stars are or. 
3. For the same reason, where a colour hjis been 
alreadj^ mentioned, and it is necessary, in order 
to avoid ambiguity, to repeat it in describing a 
subsequent charge, we say, of the first, or of the 
second, as the case may be. Thus, we should say, 
azure, on a saltire argent, three water hougets of the 
■first, thus avoiding the repetition of the word 
azure. 4. Again, recurring to our first example, 
it would be an error to say, three stars with a crescent 
letiaeen them, because we must always begin with 
the charge which lies nearest the centre of the 
shield. 5. Where the charges are of the natural 
colour of the objects or animals represented, in 
place of describing the colour, you simply say proper 
— i. e., of, the proper or natur^ colour. 6. Another 
general rule in blazoning, or rather in marshalling 
coat-armour, is, that metal shall never be placed upon 
metal, nor colour upon colour. 

The rules for blazoning separate charges, whether 
auim.ate or inanimate, are indicated in the descrip- 
tions which will be found of them under their 
respective heads. See Oedhtaiiies ; also Bae, 
Bend, &c. 

BLEACHING (Ang.-S.ax. blcecan, from blcec, 
pale, bleak) is generally understood to me.an the 
process of whitening or decolorising cloth ; but the 
term is also applied to the decolorising of such 
substances as the fixed oils, Irish moss, &c. Until 
about the close of the ISth c., B. depended upon the 
natural bleaching agencies present in the atmosphere 
and in the sun’s rays. The usual plan was to spread 
out the cloth on a grass field, called a bleaching- 
green, and to continue sprinkling it with water 
several times a day. After being thus exposed for 
several months to the action of air, light, and 
moisture, the cloth was rendered white. The process 


was necessarily tedious and occupied much valuable 
land, and for this reason a large quantity of the 
cloth required to be bleached was sent to Holland 
for that purpose. A particular kind of linen, 
which was regularly sent to Holland, received on 
that account the name of Hollands; and another 
variety- of linen, which, from its fineness, was gener- 
ally spread on the better grass-fields or lawns, 
received the title of lawn. An improvement in the 
preceding process was to dip the cloth occasionally 
in a weak alkaline lye, or solution of an allcali, such as 
soda in water, which step was c.alled bucking; after 
which, the cloth was spread out on the grass for 
some weeks, and regularly moistened arith water, 
this shage being styled C)-q/Z;j;/7; the cloth was then 
soaked in sour milk and w.ater, which was c.alled 
souring, and ag.ain exposed on grass to the action "of 
ail- and sun-light. By repeating the bucking, croft- 
ing, and souring operations several times, the bleach- 
ing was ve^ much h.astened, and the amount of 
land occupied in bleaching-greens lessened. The 
next improvement was the introduction of dilute 
sulphuric acid instead of sour milk, as the souring 
agent; and this was so effectual, th.at it lessened 
the time required for B. from about eight months, 
which was the original time, to about four months. 

Till very reeently, it was thought that the agent 
in this natural mode of B. was entirely resident in 
the sun’s rays, but the discovery of the substance 
called Ozone (q. v.), which possesses very powerful 
B. properties, and which in greater or less quantity 
exists in the air of country districts at .all times, has 
led to the opinion, now held by chemists, that the 
B. which takes place when cloth is moistened^,and 
exposed to the air is mainly due to the pfgie 
present therein ; though the chemical r.ays „p 
accompany the luminous rays of the sun majfti I 
in the JB., and also aid in the formation of th^j''^“.®h 
That the ozone has very much to do in rg ^^sist 
B., is observable from the fact that in town ozone, 
where little or no ozone exists intheair.ifeom | 
never bleached white. hstaots. 

In the year 1785, BerthoUet, a disi’jj^®*'^ ^ 
French chemist, discovered the powerfu 
perties of Chlorine (q. v.), and immediaL.-^Siushed 
after it was suggested that chlorine woulm\ P^O- 
in the B. of cloth. At the first, the gas cl there- 
employed, and being diffused in the atn. '^soful 
a vessel or small ap.artment, cloth hung - ^onne was 
speedily bleached. It was found, ho, 
the chlorine, which bleaches, or destroje '• 
uniting with the hydrogen of the colouj that r . 
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that dry slaked lime was an ^“tempts fund 
chlorine g.as. The material p),l°“.®> -r of 
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continued from 
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to the present time to he the meat artificial bleachp 
of cotton and linen .fabrics. It is not seinnoeable in 
the destruction of the colour of Tvool, silk, or the 
oils and fats ; such materials being bleached by the 
employment of other agents, as ■will be afterwards 
noticed. 

Bleacjuno op Cotton and Linen Eabmcs. — 
The substances requiring to be got rid of in the 
purification of cotton and linen clotih, are (1) the 
organic colouring matter naturally present in the 
fibre; (2) resino-us and fatty bodies, also inherent in 
the fibre ; (3) weavers’ dressing and perspiration 
taken up during the process of spinning; and 
(4) certain saline or earthy substances. The first 
stage in the B. is the singeing of the cloth, which 
is accomplished by dra-wing the cloth rapidly over 
a red-hot iron cjdinder, or a nvunerous series of gas 
jets, which bum off the minute particles of fibre, 
resembling in appearance short hairs or down, and 
leave the cloth perfectly smooth. The second 
stage is the washing or scouring of the cloth, 
which consists in rolling up the pieces of calico 
or linen into bundles like coils of rope, and 
throwing a number of pieces into a large vat 
among lukewarm water, and allowing them to 
lie till fermentation begins, and proceeds some 
length, when the eloth is taken out, and 
thoroughly washed in the dash-wheels; which are 
large horizontal cylinders divided into several com- 

E artments, into each of wliich a stream of water 
eeps running while the wheel is turning. The 
third stage is boiling with lime-water, or bucking. 
The apparatus employed is called the Banking or 
Bucking Kier, and consists of two compartments. 
The lower part is a boiler containing the hmo-water, 
and the upper part is a capacious circular tank, into 
which the cloth in bundles, as it comes from the 
dash -wheels, is placed. By an ingenious arrangement, 
■the lime-water is alternately forced up, by the com- 
pression of the steam, through a pipe into the upper 
compartment, and f.aUs in a shower upon the cloth, 
tlmough which it percolates and sinks again through 
perforations into the boiler, to be again propelled 
into the upper compartment. Instead of using lime 
alone, a mixture of lime and carbonate of soda 
(NaOCO,) is occasional!)’'' employed, which acts 
by forming the inert carbonate of hme or chalk 
(OaOCO.) .and caustic soda (NaO), which pos- 
sesses high detergent properties. The chemic.al 
action which . the boding lye exerts on the cloth 
is in the formation of a soap ■with the resinous 
and fatty substances naturally inherent in the 
cotton or linen fibre, or communicated to it in 
the process of wea'vin.g, the greater portion of 
which is detached by the lye in the bracking kier 
and ultimately removed by a subsequent washing 
with water. This takes place either in the dash- 
wheels, or in a' more effectual washing arrange- 
ment, consisting of .a series of boxes or vats of 
different depths, placed side by side, into w-hich the 
cloth is made 'to dip successively by passing over 
and under two sets of rollers. As the cloth moves 
on from the lower vats to the higher, it is passing 
from the soiled water to the more pure, as a stream 
of pure water is kept constantly running through 
the vats from the higher to the lower. The fourth 
stage in B. is the souring or cliemicking in dilute 
sulphuric acid, of the ' strength of one gallon of 
the acid to from 25 to 30 gallons of water. The 
weak acid liquid is put into a large stone vat, 
and the goods are steeped in it. The acid acts 
beneficially in removing the remaining traces of the 
lime-soap which h.ave adhered to the cloth, and a 
second washing in water, followed by bucking or 
scouring in soda lye, and a third washing in water 
are generally fmmd necessary to obtain the cloth in 


the condition best suited for the subsequent opera- 
tions. The fftli stage is chemicking with B. liguor, 
obtained by dissolving B. powder (q. v.) in water, 
and allo'wing the impiuities or insoluble matter to 
subside. The B. liquor is much diluted ■with water, 
.and the cloth is steeped in it for about six hours, 
then taken out, and allowed to so.ak for other six 
homa in a second vat containing water, after which 
it is draivn out and exposed to the atmosphere, 
when the c.arbonic acid of the .air sets free a portion 
of the chlorine from the B. powder, imbibed by the- 
cloth. The sixth stage is another souring process, 
during which the cloth is immersed for about fom- 
hours in a steeping vat, containing dilute sulphuric 
acid of the strength ranging from 1 to 8 gallons of 
acid in 200 gallons of water. This acid liquid, as it 
soaks the cloth, encounters the B. liquid which pre- 
•vionsly saturated the fibre of the cloth, and the acid 
combining avith the hme of the B. hquid, hberates 
the chlorme, which attacks the remaining traces of 
colour and removes them from the cloth. 

The cloth, on being removed from the souring- 
vat, is boiled ■with soda lye, washed, and again 
treated with dilute sulphuric acid, which more 
effectually removes the decomposed coloming matter. 
It is thereafter thoroughly washed, passed through 
rollers to remove some of the water; 'then introduced 
into the Hydro-extractor, to get rid of the water 
more effectually ; and lastly, the cloth is dried by 
being suspended in the air, or by being passed over 
a series of heated tm rollers, called Steam Cans. 
In the ordinary course of B., cotton loses about one- 
twentieth of its weight, and linen about one-third. 

After the B. operations have been successfully 
performed, it is customary to proceed to finishing 
of the cloth, which consists in, firstly, passing it 
through a large mangle, where the crumpled piece 
of cloth becomes smooth; secondly, dr.awing the 
cloth over rollers, which cause it to dip in a trough 
containing starch ; thirdljf, diying the starched 
cloth; and, fomthly, passing it tlirough a large 
mangle or calender, consisting of a series of rollers, 
alternately of polished cast iron and solid paper, 
and which not only smooth out the cloth, but com- 
municate a fine glazed surface, such as is generally 
exliibited in bleached cloth when purchased. The 
cloth intended to be printed upon or to be dyed is 
not starched or calendered. — The operations con- 
nected avith the B. of cloth by chlorine exert no 
injurious effect on the health of men and avomen 
engaged in them. Some of the bleach-avorks near 
Glasgow are of long standing, and give regular 
employment to several hundred women. The 
rapidity with which the B, by chlorine can be 
carried on, may bo understood from the fact, th.at 
avhen pressed for time, it is no imcommon thing to 
bleach, finish, and return to town 1000 pieces of 
cloth within 48 horns. Valuable in many respects, 
however, as is the r.apidity of B. by means of chem- 
ical agents, it must be admitted th,at the process 
exerts a certain aveakening effect on the cloth, and 
that, after all, B. according to the old method on 
the grass is preferable. Grass-B. is therefore still 
in use where tin"' admits, as also for clearing 
linen and cotton aparel in domestic washing. 
See Washing. 

Bleaching oe Woo- is never accomplished 
by B. powder, but recourse is had to sulphurous 
acid, ■which disguises the colour of the wool ’ y com- 
bining with it to form a colourless ci pound. 
Originally the wool is contaminated with greasy 
substance called the yolk, which naturally exudes 
from the skin of the sheep, and this unctuous matter 
mainly consists of a kind of soap soluble in water. 
Tlko first stage in the B. of W. is to get rid of the 
yolk, ■u'hich can be done by long-continued washing 
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in water; l)Ut ns this is tctlious, the gencml ]tlnn is 
to steep the wool in n vnt containing one part of stale 
urine and five parts of avater, then boil for soine 
time, nnd ultimately strain tlic and wasli ■U'cU. 
The agent in the stale urine avliich acts i:pon the 
3’olk is carbonate of ammonia, and tliis acting upon 
the oily matters forms a soap which can be readily 
washed away. MTicn woollen cloth is to be bleached, 
it is customary to substitute carbonate of soda 
(washing soda) for the stale urine, and this forms 
an alkaline lye, which performs the same part as the 
carbonate of ammonia. Soap is sometimes used as 
an ai«iliary. The second sla'ic of bleacliing wool is 
the which takes place in a small wooden 

apartment, in which the damp cloth is suspended in 
remdar folds from the roof to the floor, and a small 
pan of imuted sulphur being introduced, the dciors, 
&c., aro°firinly closed. There are little openings 
round the sides of the chamber, for the admission 
of air, which can be closed at pleasure. The sulphur 
(S) in burning takes up two atoms of oxygen from 
the air, fo rmin g sulphurous acid (SO„), which is the 
bleachin" aecnt ; and in about 24 hours the operation 
is finished, °and the woollen material only requires 
to be thorouglJy washed u-ith water, which m.ay 
contain a little potash or sod.a. ^Vhere the wool 
is naturally liigh-coloiircd, it is necessary to repeat 
the various stages of the process several times 
before the bleacliing is complete. Instead of appljung 
sulphurous acid in the gaseous form, a solution of it 
in water is sometimes usccL An economical method 
of preparing the solution of sulphurous acid is to 
introduce a mixture of sulphate of iron and sublimed 
sulphur into an carthenw.arc retort, and apply a 
low red heat, when sulphurous acid is ihscngagcd, 
which is passed tlirough a vessel containing some 
porous matter, such as moss, to retain mechanical 
impurities, and then transmitted through a senes of 
bottles containing water, where it is dissolved to 
the extent of forty volumes of the gas for every one 
volume of the water. The bleaching of wool by 
sidphurous acid is not so complete as the bleaching 
of cotton or linen by clilorinc. In the latter case, 
the colour is dcstroj'cd, but in the former, the 
sulphurous acid merely combines with the colouring 
matter to produce a coloiuless compoimd, from 
which the colour can again bo revived, either by 
soaking the wool in a dilute acid, such as sulphuric 
acid, or a dilute alkali, such as soda. Hence it 
is that new wooUen cloth or garments, such as 
flannel, blankets, and underclothing, though almost 
colourless when purchased, yet after being washed 
sevcr.al times, return to their n.atural yeUow ; for 
the soda used, as well as the soap which contains 
potash or soda, destroys the coloiuless compound 
formed in the textiuo of the wool during the 
sulphuring, and resuscitates the original coloiu. 

Bleaching of Silk is carried on in a manner 
very similar to that piusued in the bleaching of 
wool. The silk has naturaUy a good deal of wax, 
accompanied by oil and colouring matter, ena-eloping 
the fibre, and the siUi stuffs are repeatedly boiled in 
water containing a little soap or carbonate of soda, 
the alkaline nature of the solution being occasionaBy 
tempered by the admixtiuo of some bran, avhich 
contains an acid. BTien well scoured and washed, 
the silk is obtained white enough for many lands of 
printing ; but avhere it is desir.able that a pure white 
be obtained, the siUeen stuffs are introduced into a 
very weak solution of sulphurous acid, and thereafter 
thoroughly washed. 

Other substances employed in the arts and manu- 
CHiueS are subjected to a process of ble.aching; 
grcOio raus which are being manufactiued into 
sevei. (q. V.), the palm-oil which is being converted 
several -pLEs (q. v.) and night-lights, and the Straw 
moistiue, 
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(q. V.) of which hats or bonnets are made ; but the ; 
details of the processes followed in these and otiicr j 
operations, will bo described more properly under , 
their respective headings. ‘ 


BLEACHING POIITDEB, a combination of 
cldorinc and dry slaked lime (see BLUvririNG), war 
first manufactured on a larpo sc.alc in Glasgow by 
Mr Charles Tennant, who obtained a patent for its 
preparation in 179!1. Tire substances cmnloved in 
preparing the chlorine are common salt (chloride of 
sodium), black oxide of manganese, and sulphurio 
acid. The operation may be conducted in one or in 
two stages. . The vessel used is a still. The whole 
apparatus is made of strong slicet lead, or of cast 
iron, or of grooved stones fitting closely. The more 
general plan is to have the itpper part offload, and 
the under p.art of ca.st iron. The lower third of the 
still has usually a double jacket, or double w.alls, 
between which steam is admitted through a pipe 
for heating the contents of the still. In using the 
apparatus, 100 ]>arts of black oxide of manganese 
(MnO.) and 150 p.arts of common s.alt (NaCl) are 
introducctl by an opening in the top, which is eleven, 
by a water-joint; 1S5 parts of sulidmric acid (SO3), 
jof specific gra^'it3^ IGOO, are tben poured m by 
i a funnel, and on tlic admission of steam into tbc 
jacket, chlorine is evolved, and issues by a lube 
at tbc head of the still. The theory of the changes 
that occur in the still is represented in the following 
table, there bcin" two equivalents or atomic weights 
of sulphuric acid for one equivalent of each of the 
other ingredients : 


Chloride of sodium (NaCl), . 
Oxide of manganese (MuOq), 

Sulphuric acid (SO3), , 

Sulphuric acid (SOj), • 


Chlorine cscafis as gas. 


NaOSOj, 
Sulphate 
of Soda, 



MnOSOg, 
Sulphato of 
manganese, 


Jf/l in still. 

The pipe which carries away the chlorine gas 
is connected with a stone or leaden chamber, 
into which it enters at one or more points, and the 
cMorine entering, comes in contact vrith dry slaked 
lime in fine powder, with which the floor of the 
chamber is covered to the depth of some inches. 
The chlorine is rapidly absorbed by the lime, which, 
when the absorption flags, is stirred from time to 
time by wooden rakes. The process must not be 
allowed to proceed too quickly, as much heat is 
evolved during the combination of the chlorine 
with the lime ; and if the temper.atiue of tho 
chamber rises beyond 110° E., tho power of com- 
bination is very much lessened. 

Tho material which is loft in the stiU as a 
residuum, consisting of tho sulphate of manganese 
and the sulphate of soda mixed together, is 
comparatively worthless, and accordingly it' is 
found more economic.al in largo chemical works to ^ 
dirido the process of the manufactiuo of B. P. into 
two stages, at each of which tho residuum is of 
commercial use, and can bo worked np into market- 
able products. The first stage is to heat tho common 
salt and sulphiuic acid together, when hydrochloric 
acid (q. V.) is disengaged in the gaseous state, and 
is received in proper vessels, and tho sulphato of 
soda — from which common soda (q. v.) is prepared 

is left in the retort or stiff. The hydrochloric 

acid thus obtained, is then placed along vith tho 
Hack oxide of manganese in the still, and on the 
steam-heat being applied, cldorinc is evolved and 
is conducted to the lime chamber, while chloride of 
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manganese and water are left in the stUl. The 
decomposition is stated thus : 


Hydrochloric acid, 
Glide of manganese. 


Hydrochioric acid. 



Ci, Chlorine escapis ai gas. 



lInCi, HO, HO, 

Chiorido of "Water, "Water, 
manganese. 


Ir/t in the retort. 


The chloride of manganese can he returned to 
the condition of black oxide of manganese, and 
used again and again. See Mangakese. The B. P., 
prepared either in one or two stages, contains, when 
freshlj' and fully manufactured, generally between 
30 and 40 per cent, of ehlorine, and the rfrength of 
any sample is determined by the process of Chlori- 
metry (q. v.). The composition of B. P. is expressed 
by the formula CaCl + CaOClO, and it is regarded 
as a double salt of the chloride of calcium and 
hypochlorite of lime. For its employment as a 
decolorising agent, see Bleaching. 

BLEAK [Lcuciscus Albumua), a small fresh-water 
fish of the family of Ci/prinida: (q. v.), of the same 
genus TOth the Eoach, Dace, hlinnow, &c. See 
Leuciscgs. It is seldom more than six or seven 
inches long; in general form it resembles the dace, 
bnt is more elongated; the dorsal fin is placed 
further back, and the base of the anal fin is longer; 
the nose is pointed, the under jaw the longest; the 
scales are of moderate size, and beautifully stri- 
ated; the back is of an olivaceous green colour; 
the sides, belly, cheeks, and gill-covers, shining 
silvery white; all the fins nearly white. The tail 
is forked for half its length. Tlio B. is found in 



many of the rivers of Europe. On the inner surface 
of the scales of the B., as of white-b.ait, roach, 
dace, &c., a silvery substance, from which they 
derive tlieir beautiful lustre, is found in such 
abundance as to be much used for making artificial 

S earls (q. v.), the white beads so common in ladies’ 
ead-dresscs, and similar ornaments. That obtained 
from the scales of the B. is preferred to that of the 
roach and dace, but is inferior to that of the white- 
bait. It readily separates from the scales when 
they are soaked for a time in water, and settles 
to the bottom of the vessel. Small glass tubes 
are then dipped in it, and it is injected into thin 
hollow glass beads of the requisite forms and sizes, 
which are placed in a current of air to dry, and arc 
sometimes further filled with wax. — The B. is 
singularly liabld to be infested by a species of 
tape- worm. 

The B. is an inhabitant of most of the English 
rivers which contain roach and dace. It is a very 
restless, active, little fish, constantly playing about 
the top of the water, in search of small flics or 
other food. A small piece of bread cast into the 
water becomes speedily surrounded by a shoal of 
them, and it is amusing to watch them darting to 
and fro at it with increasing pertinacity. It is not 
only a pretty little fish, But is, "withal, delicate 


eating; and a dish of well-cooked B. is scarcely 
inferior to gudgeons. They shoidd bo cooked in 
the same manner as sprats, which they rather 
resemble in shape and appearance. The best way 
to catch B. is to angle for them with a single 
gentle and a light quill-float, the bait being about 
a foot under water; they may be caught with very 
small flics, "and all the more easily, if the hook be 
pointed "with a gentle. They are so active, that the 
.angler cannot strike too quickly, and where they 
abound, they form good preliminary pnactice for the 
young fly-fisher. The neighbourhood of running 
dnains are very favourite resorts for B., and the 
angler can soon determine if there be any about, 
by casting on the water a handful of bran, when, 
if there be any, they will immediately rise at it. 

BLEBS (.allied to Lat. bulla, a bubble) are 
transparent bladders or blisters of the cuticle, which 
make their appe.arance in some forms of fever, in 
erysipelas, and in disorders of the digestive appa- 
ratus. There are three varieties of B. recognised by 
physicians : 1. The mild B., which vary in size from 
a pea to a hazel-nut, occur on the face, neck or arms, 
and legs of teething infants, and of young persons 
avho have indulged in unripe fruit. They generally 
burst, discharge the clear fluid they contain, and heal 
up again in three or four days. 2. The tedious B., 
which most commonly affect aged and weakly persons, 
are seen .as an eruption of numerous red elevations, 
which enlarge to the size of a pea, co' 'nmg pale 
ycUoav serous fluid. These vesicles mm ^ to such 
an extent that the sufferer is disturbe t nieht 
from the irritation, and slight febrile atvact further 
debilitate him. 3. The solitary bleb generally selects 
old women for its auctims, and appears, after much 
tingling of the skin, .as one large vesication, and 
biHsts m 48 hours, leaving a superficial sore. 

The treatment consists m coiTCoting the secretions, 
limiting the diet to what is farinaceous .and easy 
of digestion, cooling drinks and tonics. For local 
treatment, the irritated surfaces are to be soothed 
by poultices and water-dressings. 


BLEEDING {hatmorrhage) is one of the most 
serious accidents wliich can happen to an animal, and 
constitutes the most anxious complication in surgical 
operations. As there is but a limited quantify of 
blood in the body, and as the sudden escape of a 
large portion of it is sufficient to cause death, every 
one should bo instructed as to the measures which 
experience has shewn to be the most efficient for 
preventing a dangerous loss of blood. 

B. may be either from a woimded artery or vein, 
or from a raw surface ; and it may be in the form of 
a general oozing from the surface of a sore or a 
mucous membrane. We shall consider these varieties 
sep.arately. 

Arterial B. is recognised by the florid redness 
of the blood, and by its issuing from the cut vessel 
per sallum or by jerks. There are exceptions to 
this, however. When an artery has been tied, and 
bleeding occurs from below the ligature, the flow of 
blood is continuous, and of a dark colour. 

If a large artery be wounded, the first gush of 
blood m.ay prove fatal, but 1 gener.al the patient 
taints, and nature takes ad intage of the respite to 
place the cut artery in e" mstauces as favourable 


as possible to the jr 
artery draws up 
the blood, no longeter 
clots between ytnter. 

surrounding itmf the 

retract bufyirashincT 
the artqr ° 

faintny 
arte/ 


tlon of life; viz., the 
sheath (see Aetery); 
rigorously by the heart, 
and the cellular tissue 
.d middle coats not only 
other clot forms wthin 
clots — which, "with the 
.n and retraction of the 
tral heemoslaties (blood- 
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stoppers) — are sufficient in many cases to prevent a 
recurrence of the B. ; hut such a happy concurrence 
is not to he depended on, and ve must he prepared 
to adopt some of the many surgical or artificial means 
for restraining the flow of hlood tfll adhesion (q. v.) 
can occiu: between the out surfaces of the coats of 
the artery. The principal surgical means are : 

Immediate pressure, which may he applied hy 

ressing the finger-tip on the place whence the 

lood is seen to flow, and may he kept up hy pads of 
lint, or a coin of convenient size rvrapped in cloth, 
and secured with a bandage to the part. 

Pressure on the artery above, or as it comes to 
the cut pai't. This remm-es some knowledge of 
anatomy, hut not more than any intelligent person 
may easily acquire. Thus, pressure on the inside of 
the arm, about midway between its front and hack, 
^vill press the brachial artery (q. v.) against the 
hone, and arrest any bleeding from wounds of the 
forearm and hand. Pressiure on the middle of the 
groin with a thumb placed crosswise will control 
the stream of hlood in the femoral artery, so that 
none can escape from any wound below where the 
pressure is made. 

Pressure on the course of the vessel m.aj’ he verj' 
efficiently effected hy tying a handlcerchiof round 
the limb above where it is injured, .aud then insert- 
ing a stick, and twisting it sufficiently tight. This 
is the principle of the oriffinal tourniquet, which 
was invented hy Morel, a Prench surgeon, at the 
siege of Besanjon in 1074 . He got tlie idea from 
soemg how earriers tightened the rojies which secured 
hales of goods on their carts. It has been modified 
from time to time. At present it consists of a str.ap 
and buckle, a pad which may he adjusted over the 
course of the artery wovmded, or lilccly to he cut in 
an operation, and a screw hy which the strap may be 
tightened as the surgeon may deem necessary. See 
Tourniquet. The objections to pressure as a means 
of arresting haimorrliage, are, that it is very painfid, 
that it inaudes the vein, and thereby engorges the 
limb 111111 hlood, and may cause mortification, if 
continued for any length of time. 

‘Actual’ cautery, or hot iron, is occasionally useful 
in bleeding from a hone, or .at some points where 
liressiire cannot ho efficiently applied. It is the 
oldest method of stopping bleeding, aud until the 
ISth c. was much in use ; hut its .abuse, and the 
natural horror felt for it hy both p.aticnt and 
surgeon, have almost banished it from the list of 
surgical hannostatics. If used, the iron shoidd he 
at a white he.at, the wound pressed for an instant, 
and then the iron should ho held in contact with the 
bleeding vessel. It causes an esch.ar or slough, with 
shrivelling of the artery; and if the l.atter ho sm.all, 
it effectually stops the bleeding, until the eschar 
drops off, when the vessel may ho found still per- 
vious at the wounded part, and the danger of 
bleeding he as great as at first. 

Ligature, or tying the artery, is a very old 
method of arresting haimorrh.age, and certainly the 
best. It was not used generally, however, in 
operations until improved anatomic.al knowledge 
and more efficient tourniquets allowed surgeons the 
time necessary for its .applic.ation. See Ligature. 

Another method was introduced hy the bate Sir 
James Y. Simpson of Edinburgh, and has been 
already extensively used. Ho termed it aeft-pressuro, 
or pressure from a long needle or pin inserted from 
without, so as to press the artery between it and the 
tissues. The pins are removed after twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, the period being proportioned to the 
size of artery to be secured. This new plan promises to 
supersede the lig.ature, in amputations especially, 
where the vessels can be easily seemed, and where 
occasionally they are foimd so brittle from disease 


(see Atheroma) as to bre.ak imder the pressme of a 
thread. 

Venous B. is recognised by the dark colom: of the 
blood, and its continuous flow. Pressure is generally 
found sufficient to arrest it, and it should be applied 
directly over the wounded part. Lig.atures are not 
used to secure cut ends of veins, as inflamm!vtion of 
the lining membrane of these vessels is apt to spread 
along them towards the heart (see Phlebitis), and 
produce dangerous symptoms, and very frequently 
fatal results. There is not the same objection to the 
use of acCi-prcssiu'e pins. Of course, if a Large vein 
is woimded in a part where compression cannot be 
readily applied, the surgeon should have no hesita- 
tion as to tying it ; and if it is not cut quite through, 
he m.ay pick up the cut edges in a forceps, and tie 
them so .as to still permit a flow of blood through the 
vein. 

Oozing from cut surfaces of course partakes of the 
characters of venous and arterial B., but there is 
no vessel sufficiently large to demand a lig.atiue 
pressiue. The actual cautery and cold inay then 
be used, or one of the many stjqitics, the strong 
perchloride of iron may be specially recommended ; 
it may be appbed on lint or a sponge ; or astrin- 
gents, such as alum and tannin ; tuere are also 
the puff-b.all, mushroom, agaric, and matico leaves, 
cob-webs, felt, &o., which act mechanically, and 
owo their reputation chiefly to the pressure 
used in their applic.ation. Some persons h.aa-o 
a congenit.al tendency to bleed (the hremorrhagic 
diathesis) ; if such a one have a trifling cut, or have 
a tooth pulled, he bleeds perhaps to de.ath. A pru- 
dent smgeon aviU not perform cutting operations on 
one of a haimorrhagic family. 

B. from the free surfaces of mucous membr.ane» 
occurs when they arc much congested. One may 
h.avo fat.al hannorrhago from the stomach, and yet 
no open vessel may be found after de.ath, even on 
the most carefid examin.ation. In such a case, ave 
must tnist to cold and internal remedies, such as 
acetate of load combined arith opium. 

Bleeding or Bloodletting. — Blood m.ay be dr.aavn 
from a a’cin (phlebotomy — a'enajsectio), or from an 
artery (arteriotomy). 

The a'eins most commonly opened for this purpose 
arc those at the bend of the elboav (see Arm), but 
those of the lower limbs are occasionally selected. 
The patient shoidd bo placed sitting up in bed, ns he 
may lose a dangerous amount of blood aadthout 
shewing the usual premonitory sjTnptoms, if his head 
bo kept loav. 

The venous retiun shoidd now be obstructed by a 
bandage, and aahen the a’cius saa’ell, one shoidd be 
selected, steadied avith the left thumb, and slit 
obbquely avith a lancet ; the blood .aUoaved to flow 
tUl the desired qu.intity has escaped, or till faintness 
comes on. The surgeon’s thumb shoidd noav be 
replaced on the cut in the vein, and kept there till 
the bandage is removed, aa-hen a sm.all pad of hnt 
and figure of 8 bandage aa'dl sufficiently prea'ent the. 
bleeding, and the avound aa'dl speedily heal. 

Phlebotomy aa'as at one time habitually resorted 
to in inflammatory diseases, or such as avere thought 
so ; and even aa-hen there aaaas no positive disease, it 
aa'as often applied periodically at p.articidar seasons, 
as spring and autumn, as a hygienic precaution. 
A great change in this respect has taken place 
in medical practice; as physiological knoavledge 
advances, the opinion seems gaining ground that 
abstracting blood from a sick man gives him but 
temporary relief, and renders him less able to comb.at 
with the disease. When there is a wound of the 
cavities of the body avith internal hiemorrhage, 
venesection is a'cry useful in loavering the heart’s 
action, and, perhaps, according to the old theory. 
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in exercising a denvative influence on tlie ’wounded 
vessels. Local B. is effected liy cupping and leeches. 
See articles on these. 

Arteriotomy is generally performed on the tempo- 
ral artery, by a transverse cut about half-way tlitough 
the vessel. When the required amount of blood has 
been abstracted, it ought to be completely cut across, 
to allow of its ends retracting aud hoalmg. If this 
precaution is neglected, an aneurism (q. v.) would 
form. A compress -and bandage should be put on 
the head for a day or two. 

BLEI'BACH, a to-mi of Austria, province of 
Carintliia, in the circle of, and about S miles west 
of Vfllach, pleasantly situated in the valley of the 
Drau, or Brave, near the celebrated Bleiberg (Lead 
Moimtain). The population, 5G00 in number, are 
cliiefly eng.aged in the mines of the Bleiberg — ^from 
which 1500 to 1800 tons of lead are annually 
obtained — and in washing and smelting the ore. 

BLENBE (6cr, hlenden, to dazzle), a name given 
to a number of minerals composed ehlefly of sulphur 
and of certain metals, all or almost all of splen- 
dent lustre, at least in fractures and the faces of 
crystals. It is also very often popularly applied 
more exclusively to one of these minerals, to which 
alone, perhaps, it originally belonged, Zixe B., or 
Gahket B. ; also called, according to its chemical 
composition, Sulpliuret of Zinc. Among English 
miners, it is Icnown as Black J ack. It is abundant 
both in primitive and in secondaiy rocks in many 
parts of the world, and is often associated vrith 
Galena (q. v.), or Lcad-glanoe. It contains about CO 
parts of zinc and 33 of sulphur, .and is used as an ore 
of zinc (q. v.) ; but 'the reduction of it is attended 
with difficulty, which much diminishes its value. 
It is usually brown or black, sometimes red, yellow, 
or green. It ocemg both massive and crystallised 
in rhomboidal dodec.ahedrons, octahedrons, and 
tetrahedrons. Maoles, or tavln crystals, are remark- 
ably common. It is very brittle j before the blow- 
pipe, it deoropil.atos violently, but only fuses on 
thm edges. — ^M jujganesc B. is a r.aro mineral, com- 
posed of sulphur and maug.auese. — ^ANTUtosy B., or 
Bed Antimony, is also a r.are mineral, composed of 
sulphur and antimony. — Buby B. is a name some- 
times limited to Pyrargyrite, or P.ed Silver (see 
SiLVEit, Obes of); sometimes extended as a sort 
of generic term to include a number of other 
minerals composed of sulphur and met.als, amon" 
■which are Cinnabar (q. v.), Realgar (q, v.), and 
Orqiiment (q. v.). 

BLElfEAIJ, a village of Erance, in the depart- 
ment of the Yonuo, about 29 mUcs west-south-west 
of Auxerre, celebrated as the place where Turenne 
g.ained a victory over the Prince do Coud6 in 1052. 
Pop. 1433. 

BLE'NHEIM (Ger. Blindheim), a village of 
Bavaria, 23 miles north-north-west of Augsburg, 
memorable in connection with Marlborough’s great 
victory over the Erench and Bavarians, August 
13, 1704. The battle, however, did not actually 
take place here, but at a -village in the -vicinity 
called HochstUdt, and is linown to the Germans 
by that name. Erance and B,av.ari.a, on the one 
hand, stood opposed to Holland, England, Austria, 
Savoy, Portugal, and the German empire, on the 
other. The Erench .and Bavarian army consisted 
of 50,000 men, commanded by Tallard, Marsin, and 
the Elector of Bavaria. Opposed to it was an 
army of 52,000 men, under the command of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene. The Erench and 
Bavarian generals had no idea th.at the allies 
would act on the offensive, and accordingly, when, 
about two o’clock in the morning, on the 13th 
August, the line of the allies put itself in motion. 


they believed that it was .about to retre.at. Eyen 
.at seven o’clock, when the heads of the eight 
columns advancing -under Eugene and Marlborough 
became visible, Tallard regarded the whole proceed- 
ing as a stratagem to cover the retre.at. When the 
mistake w.as discovered, the .army was hastily-drawn 
up in battle-array, and fought with dauntless 
courage; but at five in the afternoon Marlborough 
bi-oke through the line of battle, and won a victory 
most complete .and decisive. The Erench and 
Bav.arians left about 10,000 killed and wounded 
on the field, vast numbers wore drowned in the 
Banubc, and .about 13,000, including Tallard, were 
taken prisoners. Altogether their loss was esti- 
mated at between 30,000 .and 40,000; 120 pieces of 
cannon, and 300 standards, were 6.aptured. The 
loss of the victors amounted to about 5000 kilted 
and 8000 woimded. Hear to B., also, the Erench 
defeated the Austrians in 1800. 

BLE'HHEIM BOG, or MARLBOROUGH 
BOG, a small and very beautiful variety of 
spaniel, much resembling the Cooker (q. v.) in form 
and gencr.al appearance, but generally of a black 
colour, with flame-coloured spots above the eyes 
and on the breast and feet. The muzzle is also 
fidlcr. The B. spaniel is the Pyrame of Buffon. 
It derives its English name from Blenheim Palace, 
in Oxfordshire, the seat of the Bukes of Marl- 
borough, where the breed has been preserved since 
the beginning of the 18th c. These dogs are some- 
times sold at .an enormous price. 

BLE'NHEIM HOUSE, ne.ar Oxford, the seat of 
the Bulre of Marlborough, erected .at the public 
expemso in the reign of Queen Anne .as a testimony 
of gratitude to the victor of Blenheim (q. v.). 
£500,000 w.as voted for the purpose, but that sum 
did not sullico for the completion of the work. 
The roy.al estate of Woodstock, in which it stands, 
was granted at the same time. The building was 
designed by Sir .Tolm Vanbrugh, and is a ^and 
though heavy monument of his powers as an archi- 
tect. The length of the principal front from -wing 
to wing is 348 feet. The intenor is proportionally 
magnifacent, and the collection of paintings is one 
of flic most valuable in Britain. Among the objects 
of interest in the grounds are a triumphal arch, 
and a column 130 feet high, surmounted by a 
statue of Marlborough. An inscription on the 
pedestal, written by Bolingbroke, recites the public 
services of the hero. Tlie manor of Blenheim Park 
embraces a circuit of about 12 mUes. 

BLENN ORRHQD'A {hlenna, mucus ; rfico, to flow) 
is a medical tenn for an unusually copious discharge 
from any mucous membrane; but as it does not 
completely exiircss the nature of such fluids, modern 
■svriters do not often make -use of it. Mucus is a 
peUucjd, ropy substance, wliich, according to Mr 
J.amc3 Paget, ‘has no coqiuscles or organised 
articles’ of its own. In those discharges termed 
Icnnorrhceal, on the other hand, there is a mixture 
of epithelial scales shed in large quantities from the 
mucous membrane (mucus cells), and occasionally 
pus cells. In B. of the lachrym.al s.ao, or what is 
called ‘watery eye,’ if the inner comer of the eye 
be pressed by the fingers, an opaque, milky fluid 
wiU .appear between the lids, instead of the trans- 
parent tears which .are present when the lachrymal 
apparatus is in health. After inflammations of 
the genito-urinary mucous membrane, a glcety dis- 
charge frequently occurs, and continues for a long 
pcriocL The treatment consists in establishing a 
robust state of health by tonics and the preparations 
of iron, fresh aw, and carcfid regimen, with astrin- 
ont lotions applied dh-eotly to the mucous mem- 
rane, such as alum, t.anuin, &c., to lessen the 
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quantity of tlio secretion, and occasional caustic 
stimulants, as the nitrate of silver, to alter the 
depraved condition of the secreting membrane. 

BLE'NNY {Blavihis), a genus of Acanthopicr 3 '- 
gious (q. V.) fishes, the tjqie of a familj’, lilmniiiJci:, 
very nearly allied to the familj’ of Oo’jiulit (see 
Gobv), and bj’ many naturalists included in it. To 
the B. family, the Wolf-lish (q. v.) and the Gunnel 
(q. v.) or Bultcrfish are refened. The fishes of this 
family are generally remarkablo for the abimdanco 
of slimy matter with which their skin is covered. 



Occllatcd Blemi}- or Biitlerlly Fidi {Blmnii’S ofcUitru). 

hfauj’ are destitute of scales. The body is g« iiemlly 
of an elongated form. Thej' have only one dor.al 
fin, which, however, seems in inauj- of th> m as if 
composed of two pari"-. They are distributed in the 
seas of all parts of the world. —The true Ideiimes 
are sm.all fishes, living in .shoals, wliieli do not 
consist of groat numbers, frenuentmg rooky coasts, 
and often found in pools left dry by the tide, or 
even among tlm wet sea- weed'', among which tlewaro 
ca]>able of cubsisting for a much longer tiini' th.m 
that of the ahsenc'C of the tide. Thej’ po.-.e.'is the 
power of using their ventral fins to anl them in 
moving .about among roek.s and si.a-wceds. They 
have a fringed nj'P'.’iidagu over < .leli eye. They are 
seldom thought of as an artude of food, hut are 
tiuicli in roipied for the afpiariitni, on account of 
their tenacity of life and their ai-tivitj’. Thej’ feed 
cliicllj’ on small enistace.ins. ."^overal iipeeie.s are 
found on the Bnti'li coast t. —Many 'if the IJ. 
fatnily retain tlieir eggs within tlio oviduct until 
they are Inafehed, so that the j'ouiig are produced 
alive, and c.apabh' of C'.'el;iiig fouil for tlienL‘'elves. 
An e.^ainjile of this is found in tlie Viaip.arous B. 
(/fo'iri’e.i fu'i'/nni) of the IJntiili co.i.ts. 

BfjEItls, a town in tlio department of the Iiulre- 
et-I.a)ire, I'ranee, is ntiialed on the left b.ank of the 
Cher, which is her.' erosseil by a bridge, said to 
owe its origin In Henry H. of ' Eirgland, about 15 
m’lle.s cast-south-i'ast of Toiir.s. B. is tlic '•ntropOt for 
most of the traffic on tlie Clier. I*iip. (IS72) lOfii. 
In its vicinity is the castle of C'fienoiiee.iu.v, tlie 
residence piireliased by Henry H of France fur the 
celebrated Diana of I’oiticrs, ulu> laviblicl iiuieli 
money on its embellisliin'’nt, ns ili'l al-o (.'atliarino 
lie’ Medici, after she had disi'o'si '■~"l Dian.a. In 
17115, it became tlie projierty of M. Dtipiii, whoso 
wife, by her bcautj’ aiiil wit, attracted to tlie c.astlc 
almost .all tlic distingiiislied liti rary ami fcieiitilic 
men of that day, iiicliiiliiig Monti-i|iiicii, Volt.iiro, 
Eonteiicllc, Buffoii, Bolingbrokc, and Jtoussc.aii. The 
c.a.stlo cscapcil the fury of the revolution, and is still 
in a good state of iireservation. Among tlio curio- 
sities shewn to the visitor is the mirror used by 
Mary Stuart (Queen of Scots) on her m.arriago with 
the Dauiihin. 

BBK'.SSh:D TlirSTBE. Sec Tiii-stm’. 

BLE'SSIX GTOX, M.M:c.\TtTrr, Cocntc-ss of, bom 
September 1, 17S1>, at ICiiockwiet, near Clonmel, 
Tii'perary county, Ireland, where her father, Eilw.ard 
Bower, avas settled. At the early ago of fifteen 


! she was married to Captain Earmcr, and shortly 
after his death, to Charles Johrf Gardiner, Earl of 
Blcssingtou! With him sho took several extensive 
journej'S on the continent, where, as well as in 
London, she gathered around her all the most dis- 
tinguished men of the time. In Genoa, she formed 
an ^intclleotual fricnd.ship avitli Lord Bjmon, and 
afterwards resided in Paris, until tho deatli of her 
husband, in 1S29. Tho latter loft her a good 
fortune, which enabled her to gratifj’ her literary’ 
tastes. She hold a little court of her ou-n, at her 
family’ mansion, Gore House, Kensington, a suburb 
of tho avest end of London. Her cclohrated soirees 
were frequented by many of her distinguished 
contcmj'orarics. Iler subsequent connection U'ith 
Count d’Ors.ay placed her in an equivocal position 
.as regards society, and consequently, on the accession 
to power of Louis Kapolcon, with avhom both were 
' intimate, they left England for France. Her lady- 
ship died at Baris, -Itli Juno ISID. She ivas the 
authoress of two works of little import-ance, the 
Itllcr in Fraiicr, and the Idlrr in Itcibj. Her only’ 
valuable production is her Convcrsiiions icith Lord 
Dyron (1551), which helped to place the poet in a ' 
more f.avoiirable light beiore his countrymen. | 

BLE TCIIINgLeV, a toira in the south-c.ast of | 
Surrey, 20 miles south of London. Bop. (1S71) 
191C, chielly agriculturists. Many' Bomau coins ( 
have been founii in the vicinity’. Kear B., 2000 — 
.‘iOOO tons of fuller's-c.arth .arc raised annually. In 
cutting the. B. railway’ tunnel, the fossil bones of tho j 
iguanodon, an c.xtincl reptile, were found. i 

BLET.'a, rotten spots in apj'les, pears, and other 
fruit J. Tlic rotting of such fniits is often called 
lU ‘Hiiy. It takes place chiefly’ by tho decomposition ' 
of tho protein (q. v.) compounds which tho fruits * 
contain, and the lenncnlation of the sugar; oarhonio { 
acid is formed; ami tho fibres of a fungus c.an,bo | 
di'-’covcred by the mieroseope jicrvailing tho blotted , 
part, to the rapid c.vtensioii of which they no doubt | 
greatly’ conlrihiito, althmigli it by’ no means fisllou-s 
that the iirivenco of the spores or seeds of tho 
fungus .‘.lioiiM be regarded .as tho original cause of 
the decay’. 

BLICHEU, Sms’ .Stf.k.ses’, one of the mnit dis- 
tinguished of modern Danish poets and novelists, 
w.as horn in 17S2, at a vill.ago of Viborg; and tiiok 
Ills tlieologic.al ih'groo at Coiicnh.agen in ISDtt lie 
remaineil with lii.s father, h.. _ .a pastor in Jut- 

l.ainl, till 1S19, when ho obtained a living, which 
he exchanged, in 1520, for a bettor. Independent 
in character, and helouging neither to the poetical 
nor rciontific circles of the c.apital, ho was long 
known only’ ns the succesiful translator of Ossian, 

2 vols. (1S()7 — IS09). His SiwMo'd-t'ii (IS’JG), .and 
still more, his contribiition.s to the monthly periodi- 
c.al A'ordfyeg, brought him into fuller notice; and 
III 1S29, his /vifif'' Ilonianz'-r had a great mo.asurc 
of sncce.si, and his Li'ntioiinl LTorcIlcr, giving a poeti- 
c.al and faithful picture of coiiiitiy life in Jutland, 
were even better received. As a poet, B. is thought- 
ful. tender, and eminently national, hut ho I.acles 
objectivity’. His novels nppe.ared iu 5 vols. (Cojien. 
1553 — 1S3G), his poems in 2 voK (1S35 — 1S3G), and 
these were followed by’ Sandalc Lbivrllrr orj Vidilc 
(ISU)), and Gnnile og nye F'ovcUcr (1SJ7 — ISIS), i*tc. 
fie died in ISIS, fspecimens of B. .are given in 'J'/ir 
Dunes fl'ctchcd by Tlumsclecs, by’ Mrs Busliby’ (ISGl). 

BLI’DAlf, .a town ol Algcri.a, in the proannee of 
.\Igicr.s, .about 30 miles south-west of tho city of that 
n.anio. It is beautifully situated on tho hordci-s of 
the fine plain of Mctidjali, is surrounded by’ gardens, 
and is a prosperous and r-ajiidly’ growing place. It 
w.as occiqiicd by’ the French in 1S3S. "Boji. .about I 
9000. It is a station on tho first lino of railw.ay’ in 
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Algeria. The foundation-stone of the railway 
station was laid in 1859, in the presence of a large 
number of Arabs, who regarded the ceremony with 
intense interest. 

BLIGH, ■WlLlilAjr, an English admiral, horn 1763, 
celebrated in connection with the mutiny of the 
Bounty. Having made a voyage round the world 
imder Captain Cook, he was sent out, December 23, 
1787, by the British government, as commander of 
the ship Bounty, to Tahiti, there to collect bread- 
fruit-tree plants, and thence sail with them to the 
West India colonies, where government was anxious 
to introduce them. The snip arrived at her desti- 
nation in October of the following year, and in six 
months after was ready to sail for Jamaica, with 
1015 plants on board. Partly on account of their 
demoralisation by their lengthened residence on so 
charming and productive an island, and partly owing 
to the harsh and tyrannical treatment they met with 
from their commander, a part of the crew mutinied, 
after they had been twenty-four days out, on the 
28th Api5, and forced the captain and eighteen men 
into the ship’s launch, which they cast adrift, tirm- 
ing their own course back to Taluti, and ultimately 
settling on_Pitoairu’s Island (q. v.). The captain 
and his companions, who had very little provision, 
and no sextant or map, arrived, after almost incred- 
ible hardship, at the island of Timor, on the 14th 
Jime, a distance of 3600 nautical miles from the 
point where they were abandoned. To the skill and 
prudence of B., the fact that not a single life was 
lost, is chiefly to be attributed. On B.’s arrival in 
England, a man-of-war, under Captain Edwards, 
was sent, at his instance, to capture the mutineers. 
Some of them were seized; the rest had escaped to 
Pitcairn’s Island, with Eletcher Christian, the leader 
of the mutiny. • Their place of refuge, however, was 
not discovered imtil 1808, when an American ship 
accidentally touched at the island. At that time, 
drunkenness, debauchery, and 'jmbridled passion 
had left only one of the mutineers, John Adams, 
remaining. Their fortunes hero were made the 
subject of a poem by Byron, entitled Tlx Island; 
or Ghristian and his Gomrades. B. was again sent 
out to collect bread-fruit trees, and convey them 
to the West Indies, in which he was completely 
successful. In the Eronoh revolutionary war, B. 
commanded a ship of the line, but again exciting 
the disaffection of his men by his harshness, they 
mutinied, and ran the ship into a Erench harboim. 
In 1806, B. was appointed governor of New South 
Wales, but his conduct here was so tyrannical as to 
cause universal dissatisfaction; and in 1808, unable 
to tolerate his rul^ the civil and military officers of 
the colony summarily terminated his government 
by arresting him. He died in 1817. 

BLI'GHIA. See Akee. 

BLIGH ISLANDS, that portion of the Peejee 
Archipelago originally ffiscovered by Tasman, in 1643, 
which was seen by Captain Bligh of the Bounty, 
during his wonderful voyage in an open boat. The 
group lies in ne.arly ISO’ of long, and 15° 30' — 
19’ 30' S. lat. 

BLIGHT, a diseased state of the cultivated 
passes, especially of the cerealia. The term has 
been very vaguely and variously used, having, in 
fact, been applied to almost every disease of plants 
caused by the condition of the atmosphere, or of the 
soil, the attacks of insects, parasitic fungi, &c. It 
is frequently limited to the disease in wheat and 
other grains, which is also called SMUT-nAnis, Bunt, 
Pepper Branb, or SnNKiNa Bust, in which, while 
the grain retains its usual form and appearance, the 
interior of it is filled with a powder of a very fetid 
odour, consisting of balls so minute that it is 

calculated that four millions of them may exist in 
a single grain. These are a parasitic fungus, Uredo 

caries {U. feetida of some botanists). See Shut. 

The name B. has been frequently applied to diseases 
which seem to be caused by errors in the manuring 
of land, by which crops are often seriously injured. 
Hnhealthy plants are most liable to be attacked by 
patpitic fungi, and by .aphides and other insects, to 
which the origin of tiie evil has often been, in cJl 
probability, erroneously ascribed, hlr Berkeley, a 
high authority on such subjects, also states that 
'there is a kind of B. sometimes very prevalent, 
which has been referred to fungi, but which is, in 
fact, nothing more than an excessive develop- 
ment of the epidermal cells, which are no longer 
kept within bounds by the real cuticle,’ but 
become ‘elongated and frequently branched in 
various ways, so as to form spongy or mealy patches, 
which are sometimes in such abundance as from 
their bright colour or peculiar aspect to attract 
general notice.’ He adds that this is most common 
on woody plants, as vines and ha-wthoms, but that 
something analogous is to be seen on a few herba- 
ceous species, ‘ a mere hypertrophy of the epidermal 
cells, or, indeed, mere fascicles of pubescence.’ This 
kind of B., however, does comparatively little 
injumr. 

BLIND, The, those who are either partially or 
totally deprived of the sense of sight. Only a few 
are born blind, the greater number becoming so by 
accidents, small-pox, or diseases of the Eye (q. v.), 
so that more than one half are above the age of 
fifty. Blindness prevails most in tropical, and least 
in temperate coxmtries; more in the eastern than 
the western hemisphere. There are about 30,000 
in the British Isles. The balance behveen the outer 
and the inner world being distimbed, there is a 
tendency among the blind to self-consciousness, self- 
opinionativeness, and a desire to become the objects 
of attention, and, if possible, surprise, if not admir.a- 
tion ; hence there is more avowed infidelity than in 
any other class, although probably much of it is 
assumed, to attract attention, and display their 
controversial powers. As these tendencies are not 
strong in individuals, but become intensified when 
they are congregated together, it is noW generally 
admitted that the more they associate with the 
seeing, and the less with one another, the better. 

The first institution for the blind was founded in 
Memmingen by Weef VI., in 1178 ; the second, in 
Paris, by St Luis, in 1260 ; the first for the em- 
ployment of the adult blind was opened in Edinburgh 
by Dr Johnston, in 1793. There were in 1873 
148 institutions for the blind in the world, two- 
thirds of which have only recently been estabh’shed. 
Though the blind, in general, are more or less 
dependent, yet many have earned a comfortable 
living, and even attained distinction in departments 
generally supposed to be to them inaccessible. The 
employments most adapted to their abilities are the 
making of baskets, brushes, mattresses, rugs, and 
such-like; and for the women, sewing, knitting, 
and hair-plaiting. Many also have successfully 
competed with the seeing as musicians, music- 
teachers, and piano-tuners. 

Printing for the Blind. — The first embossed 
book for the use of the blind was printed in Paris 
in 1784, by M. Valentine Houy, from flat movable 
letters, which his pupils had been previously taught 
to put together and read. Foimts of types were 
cast.and books printed ; and having been approved 
by the Academy of Sciences, and exhibited before 
the royal family at Versailles, the art created at the 
time a great sensation. Large editions of a few 
volumes were printed at great expense ; but as they 
were not easily read, and were used only for exhibi- 
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tion in tlie Paris Institution, the interest soon died 
away, and the greater part of the editions was long 
after sold for waste paper. 

IMnting can never be to the B. what it is to the 
seeing, and is chiefly of use for those gems of 
literature which can be read and re-read with 
interest. It is questionable, therefore, whether the 
art, after falling into abcj’ance for about forty years, 
would have been permanently revived had it not 
been for the Bible, the boolc least wanted in Paris, 
but most wanted in Britain and .■\meric.a. 

Tho merit of reviving it in this country is duo 
to Mr James Gall, of Edinburgh, who having in 
1S2G seen spcciinons of tho Parisian books, and 
obtained a box of the tyiies, was deeply impressed 
with tho importance of putting tho Bible into the 
hands of the blind, to employ their vac.ant hours. 
Being himself a ])rintcr and publisher, ho at once 
saw the cause of tho failure in I'rance, and set 
himself to improve the .alphabet, so .as to make it 
more sensible to tho touch. Tho following is a 
specimen of the Parisian t^-po .at that time: * 

iKtirig 

The principles which be laid down for his 
giiid.anoo avero these: First, that the common 
alph.abct (modified so as to be easily felt) is the onlj’ 
safe b.asis on which a literature for the blind c.an 
rest. ITo did not believe that any arbitrary charac- 
ter would bo universally iidopted or permanently 
adhered to; and as ho looked forw.anl to the blind 
being taught in common lehouls, imt only to re.ad, 
but to commiiiiic.ato with their seeing friends, he 
thouglit it indispensable that tlie books should he 
legible to all. Nrcoiul, that the iinnting should be 
so Largo and legible th.at the adult blind should bo 
I able to re.ad 'xtjhu'nthj. It would have been o.asy to 
print books in a sm.ail type, which could be re.ail by 
\ chihlrcn only, and which, besides being much 
, cheaper, would have astonished tho public more ; 

but ho was of ojiinion that unle.sa the mliilts were 
, ablo to read easily, tho books would not be re.ad in 
private, and the object he had in view would not be 
attained, lie also unhesitatingly pnferred the 
common (low-case) alphabet to the capital.s, winch, 
though sufiicicntlj' avcll known, are not fitted for 
the use of the blind. Their .symmetry and general 
uniformity', which specially ada|it them for titles 
and inscriptions, render them iinsiiitcd for coniniou 
and easy reading, either for the blind or those who | 
sec. They are even le.ss .ad.a[ited for the linger than 
the eye, because the eye c.an see the interior parts 
of tho letters by avhieli they arc dislmgiuslied ; 
avhcre.as the linger c.an feel only the exterior form. 
Thus E H K M II X Z aiipe.ar to the linger ns a succes- 
sion of squares, 0 G C (J as a succession of rounds. 

In 1827, .after much .study and many experiments, 
Mr Gall printed his ‘pirst Book’ for te.achuig the 
blind to read in a triangular niodilie.ation o( the 
common alphabet. 'J’lie embossing was in high 
relief, and .although it iireseiited rather a rude 
appearance, being printed from wooden types, it 
excited great interest and wonder when it w'.as 
found that the blind could rc.ad it easily with their 
lingers. This w'ns followed by other little volumes, 
incluilhig a series of , 'Scripture tStatements, and a 
condensed Ejntuiuc of Old Testament History. These 
were received with so innch favour, th.at in 1829 
ho issued a ])rn,poctiis for the publication of the 
gospel by St John, at one guinea, which was to p.ay 
not only for the copies, but preliminary expenses. 

* In this, as in all tho spcciiiicns which follow, the 
sbio is reduced to one quarter — that is to say, they aro 
half the length, and half tho breadth of the origuials. 
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This work w-.as printed in 1832, but avas not ))ub- 
lishod till lS3t ; the delay being caused by the 
cfTorts of some zealous friends to induce him to 
.adojit some arbitrary alphabet before printing the 
Bible, avliieh, however, ho firmly declined to do. 
The consequence was that, in 1S32, the Scottish 
.Society of Arts offered a gold modal, value £20, for 
the best alphabet for the blind ; and this, .although 
it increased the public interest in tho newly revived 
art, had also the effect of p.ar.alysing Mr Gall’s 
efforts, by preventing the public from giving him 
support until the result of tho competition thus 
crc.ated li.ad been ascertained. It would Inave 
greatly strengthened his hands if, as he hoped, they 
had awarded him tho prize, for there av.a3 no other 
in the field ; but after waiting two j'cars, he could 
wait no longer, and in 163-1,* he published his great 
w'ork. The Gospel by St John, wdiich avas the first 
book of the Bible avhich had ever boon printed for 
the blind in any language. 'This volume avas printed 
in a typo so large and legible, that some ot those 
whom he had taught, averc able at the public meet- 
ings to read any passage put before them through 
six plies of silk between the book and their lingers. 

N/iVl^ Oi 90 ^ 

To make knoavn the literature thus proa'ided for 
the bliniL Mr Gall a'isited lingland and Ireland, .as 
I avi'll ns different parts of Scotland, teaching tho 
blind aa'lio avere brought to him to road and avrito in 
a few lessons. Tho avriting apparatus avill bo 
described hereafter. Letters thus avritton avero 
transmitted by post, and as tho same alphabet av.as 
used both inside and avithoiit, not only aa'ero tho 
se.aled contents read by tho blind to aa’hom they aa'ero 
sent, but the nddrc.sse3 also avero read by the po.st- 
men avlio delivered them. Great interest began to 
be excited throughout Britain, and cxteiuled ea'cn to 
foreign countries. Abbii Carton aa'.as sent by tho 
Bclgi.an government to visit Mr Gall’s establishment, 
and returned to set u|) a jirinting-iiress in Brussels 
avhich has continued to supply booKs for th.at king- 
dom. Dr Ifoavo also, from Boston, a'i.sitcd .Scotlauii, 
and having received from Mr G.all .all tho informa- 
tion aa'hicli ho could siqiply, established on his return 
to America a jiriiiting-prcss in the Berkins Institu- 
tion. In 1S3-] ho piilnisheJ the Acts of the Apostles, 
and com)ileted the New Testament in 1S3G. About 
the s.ame time, Mr .T.acob .Snider of Bliil.aduljihi.a, not 
kiioaviiig what had been done elscavhere, published 
tho gospel by St Mark in 1631 ; but as he liad 
unfortunately adojited the c.apit.al .alphabet, bis 
books could not compete avith Dr lloaa'o’s ; and .after 
printing tlie gospels and a fcav other volumes liis 
I'less ceased to be used. Dr Iloave, on tho contrary', 
bad .adopted .an angular modilic.ation of tho common 
.al])habet, similar to, but much smaller than Mr G.alTs, 
and with that printed the aa'hole Bible, besides an 
ea'er-incrc.asing number of other a'oluines in all 
departments, with which he continues to supply the 
avliole of the United State.s. In I’aris, also, tho art 
aa'.as revived avith great vigour, and a number of 
printing-iiresscs avero established in different parts 
of the continent. 

llaa'ing thus succeeded so far as tho blind 'aa'ero 
coiicerneU, Mr G.all avas next anxious to improve the 
printing and lessen the cost, so that any' a'ill.ago 
printer could make it ji.art of his ordinary- traite, 
avithoiit requiring subscriptions from tlio-public. By 
careful c.xiierimcut, and avith tho help of his son, he 

* The aaa'nrd avas not mailo tilt 1837. Sixteen 
.arbitrary alphabets had been sent in, all of avhich avero 
rejectcil, ami the prize avas aavardcil to a Dr Fiy, of 
London, avIio had suggested tho use ot Itoiiian cajiitiils, 
aa'hicli, in 183-i, had airc.ady been tried in America. 
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was enabled to make tbe alpbabet assume more of 
its usual form without losing its tangibility, and to 
enrich' the sentences by the introduction of initial 
capitals for projper names, &c., as in common books. 
But the most important improvement consisted in 
the use of serrated typos, by which the letters were 
formed of dots instead of lines. By this 

means the impression was not only sharper and more 
easily felt, but also more permanent, being better 
supported, as if by a -series of arches, 
like corrug.ated zinc roofs. It was also found that 
when the paper was thus semi-punetured instead of 
being embossed, the common printing-press could 
print the sheets with half the pressure, and in half 
the time : and as the paper did not' need to be ne.arly 
so tliiok as formerly, the books could be produced at 
one half of their former cost. In 1S3G, therefore, he 
offered to societies and publishers, to print books for 
the blind in the improved type at so much per sheet, 
as an ordinary business transaction, without either 
subscriptions or donations. Of this offer the London 
Sunday-School Union, the Eeligious Tract Society, 
and the British and Boreign Bible Society availed 
themselves in 1837, and in 1838 he printed for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society the gospel by 
Luke and the Acts of the Apostles (two of the eight 
volumes of the Hew Testament), which they were 
able to sell at 4s. each : and here ended Mr Gall’s 
labours for the blind, extending over a period of 
twelve years, during eleven of which (1826 — 1837) 
he had been alone in the field. 

As the Institutions for the blind in those days 
‘ had not hitherto (as they expressed it) patronised 
any device of this .kind,’ Mr Gall had 'to contend 
single-handed ■with all the apathy and incredulity 
whieh every now thing has to encounter. But now 
the tide had turned, readers -were multipljdng over 
the country, schools for the blind were beginning to 
be formed, 'the institutions abroad had all ‘patron- 
ised the device,’ and printing-presses were busy both 
in America and on the continent j sb that when the 
Sunday-School Union, the London Tract Society, 
and the Bntish and Foreign Bible Society began to 
publish class-books, tracts, and Bibles for the blind, 
they all at once became convinced of its importance, 
and took it up with so much energy, that there was 
now ho longer any danger of its being abandoned ; 
and as Mr Gall’s work was thus practically accom- 
plished, it was neither his interest nor his inclination 
to compete with them. 

The first, and by far the most energetic, of the 
number was Mr John Alston of Glasgow, who, hav- 
ing established a printing-press in the Blind Asylum, 
of which he was treasurer, printed in 1837 the 
gospel by St Mark in the same type in which (un- 
knoum to him) it had been printed in 1834 by hir 
Snider in Philadelphia. Through his influence it 
was at once adopted in the other institutions 
throughout the kingdom ; and, having thrown him- 
self with much enthusiasm into the work, he very 
soon raised funds by which he completed the New 
Testament in 1838, and the whole Bible in 1840. 
To him, therefore, belongs the honour of having 
printed the first complete Bible for the blind in any 
language, 'because Dr Howe of America, although 
he commenced the work earlier, did not finish it 
till 1842. The effect was immediate and decisive, 
rivalry was extinguished, hundreds of the blind 
were brought under instruction, and reading was 
thenceforth acltnowledged to be a necessary depart- 
ment of the education for the blind. 

If Mr Alston had adopted a modification of the 
low-case alphabet, and more especially, if he had 
printed his books in a much larger type, they would 
have been an unspeakable blessing to the blind in 
this' country ; because, not only would they have 


been universally adopted, but they would have con- 
tinued to be used, and he would thus have prevented 
the lamentable confusion into which the printing 
for the blind in this country has fallen. But unfor- 
tunately, Mr Alston being encouraged by the deci- 
sion of the Scottish Society of Arts, which he himself 
had very much helped to influence, fell into the double 
error of adopting the Roman capitals for his alpha- 
bet, and making his t^e too small. The conse- 
quence was, that a reaction very soon took place, the 
blind themselves being the first to rebel The ■want 
of sufficient legibility was in their judgment a fatal 
objection, and outweighed all other considerations. 
Even the large amount of money that had been 
expended, and the extensive libraries that had been 
formed through Mr Alston’s energetic labours, they 
were prepared to sacrifice, in order to obtain books 
which they could read with ease. 

-Bikold tkf Lomb ❖f Go<l 

Gall’s Serrated Type (JVcir Testament, £1, 12s.) 

bEhoId the l<xinb of Gool 

Howe’s American Type (JVew Tcsictmenif 16s.) 

BEHOLD THE LAMB OF G-OD 

Alston’s Glasgow Type (SVezo Testament, £2.) 

The second in the field, or rather simultaneously 
with Mr Alston, was Mr Lucas of the Bristol Insti- 
tution, who invented a most ingenious system of 
stenographic printing with arbitrary characters and 

* MO/C 1 o\ 

numberless contractions, by which he secured large- 
ness of type and at the same time diminished the 
size of the books. He had in 1837 printed the 
gospel by St John, and in 1838 the Acts of the 
Apostles, but during the triumph and rapid_ multi- 
plication of Mr Alston’s books little attention was 
paid either to him or his system j hut when the tide 
turned, and legibility became the great desideratum, 
the value of his invention became apparent, and in 
1839 a society was formed to aid Mr Lucas in print- 
ing the Bible and teaching the blind to read upon 
his system. The blind were delighted with his 
books ; his printing establishment was removed to 
London ; large funds were collected ; and the whole 
Bible and many other books were printed. {Price 
of the Nexo Testament, £2.) 

The third competitor was Mr Frere of London, 
whose objections to Mr Lucas’s system were so 
strong, that he was induced to devise another, 

t-ou\.K uD V r 

which was (as he himself described it) ‘ a scientific 
representation of speech, the alphabet containing 
only one character for each of the simple sounds of 
the English language.’ This opinion was shared by 
another large section of the friends of the blind j 
and accordingly, in 1839, another society was 
formed, another Bible was printed, another litera- 
ture was created, and another illustration was 
supplied of the difficulty of securing the universal 
and permanent adoption of any arbitrary character 
for the blind, Mr Frere had also the merit of 
inventing the ‘return lines’— that is to say, the 
lines in his books are read from left to right, and 
from right to left alternately, the letters themselves 
being reversed in the return lines. He also devised 
a cheap and very ingenious method of setting up 

* In this, as well as in the specimens which follow, 
the words are : ‘ Behold THE LiUB OF Gon.’ 
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and stereotyping his boulcs, the letters being formed 
of small bits of bent wire laid on a tin plate, and 
fastened with heat, (iYcio Tesiamenty £2, 10s.) 

The fourth competitor was Mr Moon, of the 
Brighton Blind Asylum. lie, too, uses an arbitrary 
alphabet, some of the letters resembling or suggest- 
ing the letters wliich they represent, fie has also 
adopted Frcrc’s * return lines,* but docs not 
reverse tbe letters as Mr Frero docs, his letters 
being tlio same both in going and returning. Mr 
iMoon’s printing is larger than any other, and there- 
fore more easily felt. This is a groat advant.age to 

L roOLD - or LAN 
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beginners, and lo tlinio wlinsc toitcli is very obttine, 
nltlioiigli no doubt lii;! books nre on that account 
both bulky and expensive. Ncvcrtbcless, this is by 
far tlio safest aide on which to err, and therefore 
Mr Moon’.s books are great favourites with the 
blind. A third society lues been formed to extend 
this Bj’.stcm : and, njion the whole, li.as been 
more sncocssfnl than llie others, having numerous 
branclie.s tlirougliout tlio country, which acek out 
the hlind, and teach them to road. Mr Moon hai 
printed a fourth Bible, and croatod a fourth very 
extensive literature. {Sew £i, 10«.) 

A fifth sjastem has heoii recently imported from 
Paris, invented by M. Braille, which consists of the | 


sixty-two varieties of form wliieii lix dots, c.an ^ 

ho made to assume iw tie' emission of one or more | 
of tliem. Tlii.s supplies not only tlie letters of the 
.alphabet, hut numerous other signs, of which he . 



makes v.aluahlo tise. Tliero are two advantages 
avhich it pnsse.sses over all the others, and which it 
is siniposed will cau.so it to supersede them. 'Hie 
first IS, that it can he' written c.a.sily by the blind 
theiii'clvc-s, hj- an apji.aratiis to he .aftcnv.ards 
described. The other i.s, that it .alTords the host 
method of writing and printing music for the blind 
which has yet been discovered. 

A sixth sy.stcm is an improvement on Braille, by 
Mr Wait of New York, which, it is confidently pre- 
dicted, will supersede all the others. The signs, 
like M. Brailleks, arc produced by oil dots, hut they 
nre placed liorizont.allj', thus, 



At jirescnt.it is impossible to predict the Iriumpli 
of any of tlic.-ie systems, .as their respective .advo- | 
cates are not only determined, hut able to keep j 
their ^TOimd. But ns recent legislation h.as made 
jirovisioii for the education of the blind in common 1 
schools, where the inlliiencc of riv.al societies and 
extraordinary geniuses, who arc not the best guides 
for their less talented hrethren, will not he felt, it 
is not improbable that Foine common Bi'.stem will 
gradually come into genenil use. In the Beport of 
the Boy.al Commi.s.sioners of the Exhihition of IS.II, 
Mirpriso is cxjircsscd that Mr Gall's labours should 
have hconf.o.sunimnrily act a.sidc,and they recommend 
now the universal adoption of Dr Howe's hooks. 

WniTiNT. ion Tin; Blinp. — T his is of two 
kinds ; first, writing to he read ly the hllnd ; and, 
second, writing by the blind, to he read ly the ser- 
imj. Messrs }iiilnc and M'B.aino of the Bdinhiirgh 
1S8 


Asylum invented the ‘ string alphabet,’ by which 
they were enabled to commumc.ato with one another. 
The letters were rciircsented by different kinds of 
knots tied upon a cord singly or combined. This 
was superseded in IS.'IS by !^^r Gall’s xvriting stamps, 
which, as they can ho made to any pattern, have 
been much used. The paper is placed on a cushion 
frame, and a h.arrcd guide placed ox-er it. The 
stamps arc made of pins fixed in wood, and when 
pressed through thick xvriting-paper, produce a 
rai.scd letter on the other side. 

M. Braille’s system of writing corresponds xvilh 
Ills aljihahct. Cartridge paper is placed over a 
grooved jdatc, with a guide having txvo row.s of 
oblong holes. A blunt point forces the paper into 
the grooves, so ns to produce the dots which form 
the Icttcr.s on the other side. This is by far the 
most legible xvriting which has yet been jirovided 
for the blind, and is a strong recomnienu.ition of 
his nliih.ihet for printing. 

There' arc two methods of xvriting by the blind 
to he read by the seeing. TIio first is by Mr St 
Chair, a teacln r of music in Bdinhnrgli ; the other 
is Jfr Gall’s Ty]ildograp!i. In both processes, the 
avriling is produced by a hard '[ii'iicil with a fine 
]>oint, or by a blunt bodkin moving over carbonised 
paiier, which dcjiosits the blacking on the paper 
avlicrex'or it is pressed. Mr St Clair's guide consists 
of a lino of sm.all Sfpiaro hole.', each of xvhicli rojirc- 
senhs a letter or a space. The steel point enters 
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(.aeh hole, and makes a letter, guided by the four 
side". Mr Gall’.s Tyiililograjih is a much more jicr- 
fect instrument, and can he made to imil.ato any 
sire or style of writing ; hut it is not so c.asily made. 




lower fillet, and the lower h.alf is used when the 
guide leans .against tho upper fillet. 'V\’licn the 
steel point has traced a lino round the upper or 
lower half of the hole, it is Bto]iped by tho small 
projection in tho middle of tho right side — tliu.s ; 






li 




AniTHMinio ror. nir. Br.i.xD. — Tlicre .are three 
methods : 1. Tho Parhian. Embossed types are 
dropped into square holes in a perforated hoard, 
and read by the linger. 2. Saunderson's. Angular 
pins are dropped into angnkar holes, and indicate 
the figures acconling to their position. Tlio pen- 
tagonal is the most convenient fonn, 
hccanso one pin liax’ing the two ciliLs ^ 
different can represent ten ciphers. .I. 

GaWs requires no apparatus at all, tho ciphers being 
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represented by common pins sti 
cushion or cloth of nny kind, 
twine stretched across — thus : 
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Although reading, ■writing, and tanmblc arith- 
metic are of great- importance to the B., yet oral 
instruction is tnat upon •which ■we must chiefly rely 
for their education. ' Eor that reason, the recent 
Ifducation Act for Scotl.and, under which blind 
children may be educated in common schools, will 
bo a great blessing to them. 

BLI'NDAGB. “Whea a besieged to^n-n has little 
or no bomb-proof shelter, screens are sometimes 
jised called B., made of timber and earth; or of 
trees inclined ■towards each other, or placed in an 
inclined position against walls. 

BLIND COAL. See Anthracite. 

BLI'NDNESS m.ay arise from any c.ause inter- 
cepting the rays of light on their way to the optic 
nerre, or from disease of the optic nerve, or of that 
part of the brain connected with it. B. may vary in 
degree ; it may exist from birth, or be the result of 
extreme old age. It may only be present during the 
day or the night, or a few weeks of the year, or it 
may be permanent. 

Congenital B. is generally from some deficient 
development of the nervous apparatus, and is 
detected by the child being indiilcrent to light, 
and throwing its head from side to side. _ Occa- 
sionally, but very rarely, tho power of ■vision is 
Eubseguently dovolopod. Amaurosis has been 
already described. 

i Opacity of the ■vitreous humour, or of the oiystal- 
i lino lens — the latter is generally Imo^wn as cataract 
— causes B., which comes on gradually. Tho patient 
■with cataract can see best in th4 evening, or when 
tho pupil is dilated, as then some rays of light are 
able to enter by tho side of the opacity. The B. 
from cataract is seldom so complete as to prevent the 
erson from distinguishing day from night, or from 
eing aware of opaque bodies passing between him 
and the light (see Cataract). Opacities of tho cornea, 
if extensive, or in the axis of vision, produce some 
degree of B., whether they are on or in its subsLance. 
In general, these arc irremediable ; but if there is a 
spot, an artiBcial pupU may be made. Some years 
ago, Mr Bowman, of London, met ■with a case in 
which the opacity consisted of a layer of phosphate 
and carbonate of lime : he removed it, and restored 
the vision, which had been totally lost for several 
years. 

Niglil B. is a rare condition, in which a person 
finds, towards evening, that objects are becoming 
less and less distinct, arid at last that he is totally 
blind. This may occur ■without previous warning, 
.-md causa great alarm, but next morning ho fin& 
that his sight is restored. This is repeated every 
m'ght, bnt at last the eyes become weak during 
the day also, and may finally become amaurotic. 
This strange affection may be epidemic; it has 
attacked bodies of troops exposed to grc.at fatigues 
and the glare of tho sun’s rays. If there are no 
symptoms of disease ■within the brain, recovery 
generally results from protecting the eyes from the 
fight, entire repose, such remedies ns correct any 
constitutional defect in tho indi^vidual attaoked, and 
repeated blistering. 

Bay B. is characterised by inability to see in a 
bright light; the subjects of it see more than -usually 
well at night, but during tho day have to be led .about. 
Captives who have been long immured in dark cells 


I are often affected -with it, as a galloy-slavo men- 
Larrey, who had for -tliirty-three j^ears 
been shut up in a subterraneous dungeon, and when 
liberated could only see by night. 

Tho structural causes of B. orill be better -under- 
stood when the eye (q. v.) is described, when it wiU 
he seen that advances in our knowledge of its 
anatomy have enabled surgeons to restore sight in 
cases which, some years ago, would have been con- 
sidered hopeless ; but it can never be too strongly 
impressed, especially on the young, that ovenvork 
wears out the eyes, whatever be the pursuit, and 
that, -without being wholly dark, a degree of blind- 
ness may be induced, such as to render the eyes 
useless for practical purposes. This condition, 
asthenopia or weak sight, is frequently met -with 
in yoimg lads -with sedentary occupations, students, 
dressmakers; and, says Dr Mackenzie of Glasgow, 
‘what may be called the hot-house education of 
modem times is a fruitful source of it.’ The only 
cure is avoiding the evident causes. 

BLI'NDNESS, Coiocit. See Colour Blindness. 

BLI'NDSTOIIY, another name for tho iriforium 
(q. v.), the second or middle arcade in the w.all 
which sep.arates the body from the aisles of a 
chm-ch. It is so” called ob-vionsly as opposed to 
the dcarsiory or clerestory (q. v.), tho third and 
uppermost arcade, tho apertures of which admitted 
light into tho church, -while the apertm'cs of the 
triforium were dark — dbseurce fenestra:, as they are 
termed by Gervase of Canterbury. The B., which 
is most common in cathedral, conventual, and colle- 
giate chiuches, served to give access to -the various 
parts of the building, and to suspend tapestry and 
banners on high holidays. Viewed aesthetically, 
tho gloom of the B. contrasts well -with the lustre 
of the clerestory. 

BLI'NDWOBM (Anguis fragilis), a small reptile, 
which, although it has commonly been ranked 
among serpents by naturalists, in consequence of 
agreement in general form, exhibits remarkable 
points of difference from the -true serpents, and 
constitutes one of an interesting series of links by 
■which they .are connected -with lizards. Mr Gray 
has therefore recently united this, and other nearly 
allied genera, -with the Soink and Seps family of 
saurian reptiles under the name of SauropJiidia 
(Lizard-serpents), amongst which tho gradation 
from the lizard to the serpent structiue is marked 
by tho more and more complete dis.appearance 
of limbs, and the increasing elongation of the 
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body. In tho genus Anguis there is no trace of 
limbs externally, but the bones of the shoulder, 
the sternum or breast-bone, and the pelvis still 
exist in a rudimentai'y condition : the bones of 
the head, also, connect it -with lizards, and do not 
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admit o£ that dilatation of the gape n-hieh charac- 
terises true serpents. The common B. is the only 
species of this genus kno^vu in Britain. It is founS 
also in almost ^ parts of Europe. In some districts 
of Britain it is plentiful ; in others, it is very r.are or 
even unknown. It is a perfectly inoffensive creature, 
although it has very generally been persecuted by the 
ignorant as extremely venomous. Its teeth are so 
small that even when it attempts to bite, which it 
only does upon much imtation, it cannot pierce the 
slcin. No species of the group to which it belongs 
has poison-fangs. It is very timid, and when alarmed, 
contracts itself forcibly, and then becomes remark- 
ably brittle, so as to be easily broken in turn by a 
blow or by an attempt to bend it. This character 
of fragility is found .also in other animals of this 
group. The name B. has apparently originated 
in a mistake caused by the smallness of the eyes, 
which, however, are very quick and brilliant. 
Another common name, Sloxo-worm, is more accu- 
nately characteristic. The length varies from 11 
to 15 inches, and sometimes even exceeds this ; 
the thickness is almost equal throughout, the tail j 
is blunt at the end ; the scales arc small, and nearly ! 
equal ; the tongue is notched at the extremity, but 
not bifid as in snakes ; the colom- is generally 
sUveiy gray, a dark line runs along the back, and 
frequently rows of d.ark spots along the sides. The 
food of the B. consists of slugs and insects. It 
retires in autumn imder masses of decayed wood 
and leaves, or into soft dry soil. It changes its 
skin. It is viviparous (ovoviviparous), the number 
of young varying from 7 to 12 or 13 .at a birth. The 
name B. is sometimes given to Occcilia (q. v.). 

_ BLTSTERBD or BLISTER STEEL. This is the 
kind of steel from which, by hammering, rolling, &c., 
certain qualities of tools and files are fashioned. 
When broken up, piled, and welded under the ham- 
mer, it forms shear steel (see Ikon), from which a 
finer class of tools is made, and when melted in 
crucibles it forms the finest kind of cast steel (q. v.l 
for cutlery. Blister steel is made from bar iron of 
superior quality by a process of cementation; and the 
furnace employed for the purpose is termed a con- 
verting furnace. It consists of two fire-brick rcc- 
tangidar chests or troughs, each being sixteen feet 
long and three feet deep by three feet wide, as a 
maximum size, placed alongside each other in an 
arched chamber, and surmounted by a wide conic.al 
chimney. One long fire-place, with a suitable 
arrangement of flues, heats both chests. Into each 
chest the iron bars are laid embedded in charcoal, 
about half an inch of which intervenes between each 
layer of iron bars. The whole is then plastered over 
avith clay or grindstone-dust, and kept at a glowing 
red heat from seven to ten days, according to the 
])urpose for which the blister steel is intended. 
When the bars are removed after cooling, they are 
found to have undergone a remarkable change 
They are no longer tough, but quite brittle and 
fusible, and covered over with blisters. During the 
process, the iron absorbs and combines with from 
a half to one and a h.ilf per cent, of carbon. The 
blisters are supposed to be due to the evolution 
of carbonic oxide arising from the combination of 
carbon with a trace of oxygen existing in the iron. 

BLI'STERING ELIES. See Canthahides. 

BLI'STERS are medicinal agents which, when 
applied to the sldn, raise the cuticle into small 
vesicles^ filled with serous fluid. They are applied 
either in the form of plasters or in a fluid state, 
as suits the convenience of the person or part, and 
have for their object the establishing of a counter- 
irritation or diversion of inflammatory action from 
a part in which it cannot be reached by remedies. 


or from some organ avhere it may do perm.anent 
mischief, to some more superficial part of the body. 

The most common blister in use is made of can- 
th.arides (q. v.) or Spanish fly [Oantharis vesicatoria). 
Cantharides, mixed with a convenient proportion 
of lard and wax, form the blistering ointment- of 
ordinary use ; the onlj’’ objection to this preparation 
being, that if applied too long it produces distress- 
ing affections of the urinary bladder. In yoimg 
children and very thin-skinned persons, a layer of 
silver paper, or thin gauze wet with vinegar, may 
be laid between the blister and the skin. But 
under no circumstances should a blister be left long 
upon children, as it m<ay produce sores which are 
apt to take on an unhealthy action, and are difficult 
to heal. 

Mustard (Sinapls nif/ra) is frequently used, but 
seldom left on sufficiently long to produce blistering. 
Tinetiue of cantharides, croton oil, and strong liquor 
ammonire, tartar emetic ointment, and many others 
are used in practice. 

If the occasion for the blister passes off, the vesicles 
should be pricked, and their fluid contents allowed 
to trickle away, the vesicated surface being then 
dressed with some cold cream or lard. But if 
it should appear desirable to promote a discharge 
from the skin, the raised cuticles may be snipped 
off, and the blister either applied again at intenmls, 
or some stimulating ointment as the savine {Junipents 
saMna) made use of. Great cleanliness should 
be obsen'ed in dressing the part. 

Of late years, B. have been much used for the 
dispersion of glandular tumours, and .are also applied 
over the surfaces of indolent ulcers, with the view 
of increasing the vascularity of the part. Eor pld 
diseases of joints, B. ought to be placed at a little 
distance from the affected joint. 

BLOCH, Makcus Elieser, a celebr.ated ichthy. 
ologist, bom of poor Jeudsh parents, at Anspach, 
in Bavaria, 1723. He was allowed to grow up 
in extreme ignorance. At 19, he had read nothing 
except a few useless rabbinical treatises. About 
that age, however, he became assistant to a 
Jewish surgeon at Hamburg, where he took the 
opportmuty of learning German and Latin. ' A 
slight knowledge which he had acquired of ana- 
tomy inspired him with an extraordinary desire 
to study that science thoroughly. For this purpose 
he went to Berlin, and devoted himself to it and 
other branches of natural history avith indefatigable 
zeal. He took the degree of Doctor of Medicine at 
Fiankfort-on-the-Oder ; and returned to Berlin to 
practise liis profession, avhere he died Cth August 
1799. -His great avork is the Allgemeim Natur- 
peschichte der Fisehe (12 vols., Berlin, 1782 — 1795, aaith 
432 coloured plates), long the most comprehensive 
avork on ichthyology, and still valuable especially 
for its pictures. His Systema ‘ichthyologies iconibus 
OX illustraium, which avas left in an unfinished 
state, was published by Schneider (Berlin, 1801). 
After his death, his collection of fishes was pur- 
chased by government, .and forms a part of the 
Berlin zoological museum. 

BLOCK, in the rigging of a ship, is an important 
part of the apparatus necessary for raising sails and 
yards, tightening ropes, &c. The B. comprises both 
the frame or shell, and the pulley or pulleys con- 
tained avithin it. In seamen’s language, a iachle 
includes the rope as well as the B. through wluoli it 
aa’orks. The uses of bloclcs are very numerous on 
shipboard; and to subserve these uses, they are 
distributed about the masts, yards, sails, and ropes. 
They vary greatty in size, shape, -poaver, and desig- 
nation; but nearly every B. comprises a shell or 
wooden exterior, a sheave or wheel on avhich the 
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rope rims, a pin or axle on whicli the sheave turns, 
and a strap (of rope or iron) to fasten the B. to any 
particular station (see Pulley). A single B. contains 
only one sheave ; a double B., two ; and so on. Besides 
the designations of hloclcs according to the number of 
sheaves they contain {single, douhle, trehlc, fourfold), 
ships’ blocks receive numerous other names — such as 
lee-B., ,cut-B., cJieek-B., clew-gamet B., clew-line B., 
&c. ’ Some of these names depend on the Jdnd of ser- 
vice, others on the place of fixing ; while the rest are 
examples of the odd nomenclature adopted by seamen. 

Block-mahing.— Ships’ "bloclcs were made by hand 
until about 80 years a"o. But mere workers 
in wood could not produce them ; it required 
unusual skill and practice to fashion the several 
pieces, and put them together so as to possess the 
requisite strength and facility in working. The 
trade was either carried on alone, or in conjunction 
with mast-malcing. More than 1400 such blocks 
were required for one of the old 74’s, and a propor- 
tionate number for vessels of larger or smaller size. 



o, long-tacklo block ; J, clue-linc block ; c, double block. 

In 17S1, a Mr Taylor began to make the sheaves 
and shells of blocks by a process, which he had 
invented. Ho made all the blocks for the royal 
navy xmtil the expiration of his patent rights. The 
Admiralty then commenced the manufacture on 
their own accoxmt. In 1801, Mr '(afterwards Sir) 
Mark Isambard Brunei submitted to the Admi- 
ralty a working-model of a very beautiful system 
of machinery for block-making ; it was accepted, 
and the inventor engaged to set up the apparatus 
at Portsmouth. So intricate was the machinery, 
and so great the difficulty in jirocuring the several 
working-parts from the machuiists of those days, 
that it was not until the year 1808 that the system 
was put into effectivo operation. It was then, how- 
ever, so perfect, that very few additions or improve- 
ments have since been needed. The machinery made 
blocks more accurately than they had ever been 
made by hand, and with the aid of ordinary work- 
men only. It coiUd effect £50,000 worth of work 
in a year, or 140,000 blocks, by the assistance of ten 
men attending the machine. Duplicate machinciy 
was made for Chatham. Brunei received £20,000 
for his invention and for his personal superin- 
tendence imtil the machinery was brought into 
working-order ;• this sum was money well laid out, 
for the machine saved to the country more than 
£20,000 a year, in the busy warlike period from 
1808 to 1815. The machinery itself is too compli- 
cated to be described except at a length incompatible 
with the limits of this work; but it may bo stated 
in a general way, that the system is made up chiefly 
of saws and lathes, combined with great ingenuity. 
The blocks are made of elm, and the sheaves of 
lignum vita! ; the pins are of iron, carefully pre- 
pared to avoid friction as much as possible. 

BLOCKA'DE, in military tactics, is an operation 
for capturing an enemy’s town or fortress, without 
a bombardment or regular siege. The attacking 
party throws up works on the neighbouring heights 
and roads; these works may bo redoubts, for 
200 or 300 men each, raised around at distances of 
1000 or 1500 yards asunder; or they may assume 


other forms, according to the circumstances of 
each case. The rest of the besieging force remains 
imder cover in villages, or in a temporary camp, 
ready to repel any sortie attempted by the 
besieged. -The whole pmpose' in view is to pre- 
vent the besieged from receiving supplies of any 
kind, in order that, when the food or the ammuni- 
tion is exliausted, they may be compelled to sur- 
render. Eortresses situated on steep and rocky 
eminences, difficult to conquer by bombardment or 
assault, may often be reduced by B. ; because the 
roads or paths for the reception of supplies are 
few, and can be watched by a small number of 
troops. Towns situated on a plain are less fre- 
quently invested. If the inhabitants be numerous 
and commercial, they will soon be impatient of the 
restraint produced by a B., and may compel or induce 
the governor to adopt a plan opposed to his xvishes 
as a soldier. If, however, a resistance be determined 
on, the governor sends out of the to-wn as many non- 
combatants as possible ; all the stores are collected in 
bomb-proof receptacles ; economy is observed in the 
consumption of food ; all the people within the 
walls are placed under military rules ; and the 
governor endeavours, by frequent sorties, to prevent 
the besiegers from maldng too close an investment 
of the place. 

Blockading, in a naval sense, is the prevention of 
the entrance or exit of the enemy’s ships at a 
particular port. It occurs sometimes as an auxiliary 
to military operations by land ; but on others it is 
limited to a maritime investment. 

BLOCKA'DE, in international Law, is the means, 
in time of war, of rendering intercourse writh an 
enemy’s port uiilawful on the part of neutrals ; and 
it is earned into effect by an armed force (ships of 
war), which blocks up and bars export or import 
to or from the place blockaded. This right is de- 
scribed by aU ■writers on the law of nations as clear 
and incontrovertible, hairing its origin in the soundest 
principles of maritime junspnidence, sanctioned by 
the practice of the best times. It is explained 
on the reasonable theory, that if a potentate or 
government lays siege to a place, or simply blockades 
it, such potentate or government has a right to 
prevent any other power, or representative or subject 
of such power, from entering, and to treat as an 
enemy any one who attempts to enter the blockaded 
place, or in any way assist the besieged, for such a 
person opposes the undertaking, and contributes to 
the miscarriage of it. 

Lord Stowell laid it down that there are two sorts 
ofB. — one by the simple fact only, the other by a 
notification accompanied with the fact. In the 
former case, when the 'fact ceases — otherwise than 
by accident or the shifting of the ivind — there is 
immediately an end of the B. ; but where the fact 
is accompanied by a public notification from the 
' government of a belligerent country to neutral 
governments, the B. must be supposed to exist tUl 
it has been publicly repealed. This notification 
it is the duty of the belligerent country to make 
immediately. His lordship also explained that, on 
the question of B., three tilings must be proved: 
1st, The existence of an actual B. ; 2d, The know- 
ledge of the party; and 3d, Some act of ■violation, 
cither by going in or coming out ivith a catao 
laden after the commencement of blockade. On 
this last point, the time of shipment is very 
material; for although it might bo hard to refuse 
a neutral liberty to retire with a cargo already 
laden, and by that act already become neutral pro- 
perty, yet, after the commencement of a B., a 
neutral cannot be allowed to interfere in any way to 
assist the exportation of the property of the enemy. 
After the commencement of a B., a neutral is no 
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longer at liberty to mabe anj- purchase in that port 
But tbe most c==ontial element i-; m-ti'rj B., aii'l this 
state of tilings can only be j>rovetl to {be Fat 'fael'on 
of a court of justice by tbe sbipi ■-tationeil on tlie 
spot to maintain the j’. U'-ine their forca f'»r that 
purpose. A B., therefore, is only to be con^ioi.re'l 
.as actiir.ll}' existing v.hen there is a p.v.-er to 
enforce it. 

To bo valid, a B. must bo accompanied by actual 
investment of the place, and it may be more or less 
rigorou.s, either for the puriioso of watching the 
operations of the enemy, or, on a more extended 
scale, to cut off all accc-'s of neutral s'cssels to that 
interdicted jilaco, which is strictly and properly a 
B. ; for the fonner is, in truth, no B. at all, as far 
as neutrals are concerned. But to be binding on 
neutrals, it ought to bo sliown that they have 
Imowlcdgc, or may be presirmed to Icnow of the 
B. ; and this linowlcdge may arise in two ways — 
either hy such a public and formal notification as 
we have already desorihed, or hy the notoriety of 
the fact. Yet it is at all times most convenient 
that the B. should be declared in a public and 
distinct manner, instead of being left to creep out 
from tbe consequences produced by it; and the 
effect of such notification to the neutral government 
is clearly to include all the individuals subject to 
the latter. 

The broach of B. may bo eitlier by coming out of 
the blockaded port, or going in ; such breacu, how- 
ever, may sometimes be excusable. It has been 
decided that intoxication on the part of the master 
of a ship avill not bo received as an excuse. The 
broach of B. subjects the property so employed to 
confiscation ; there is no lailc of the law of nations 
more established than this, and it is universally 
acknowledged by all chdlisod governments. The 
violation of B. by the master, however, affects the 
ship, but not the cargo, unless the cargo is the 
property of the same orvnor, or unless the owner 
of tho cargo is cognizant of the intended violation. 

On tho proclamation of peace, or from any poli- 
tical or helligeront cause, the continuance of the 
investment may cease to ho necessary, .and the B. 
is then said to he raised. The hlookading force 
then retires, and tho port is open as before to all 
other nations. — See the law on the subject of this 
article extremely well stated in A Manual of the 
Law of Maridme Warfare, by William Hazlitt and 
Henry Philip Eoohe, Barristers-at-law, 1854; see, 
.also, OnDEES IN Council, British. 

BLO'CKHOUSE is to a temporary fortification 
what a tower is to one that is permanent. In a 
wooded country, it is easily and quickly made, and 
the enemy cannot readily bring guns to bear upon 
it ; on flat open mound it is less useful. The B. is 
always a covered defence, unlike a batteiy; some- 
times with Only one story, sometimes with two, of 
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Elevation of Blockliousc. 

which tho lower forms a barrack for a few men. It 
is usually either rectangular or shaped like a Greek 
cross ; the latter is preferred, as enabling the fronts 
of fire to flank each other. One among the many 
kinds of B. is shewn in the annexed out : where ab 
denotes tho natural level“of tho ground ; c, a mound 
or parapet formed from the earth obtained out of the , 
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1 ditch, tl : .and e, a nia's of earth to cover the roof. 
1 Tho biojihoici fur miiskctiy are shewn at the sido. 
j The tb Knee is U3u.ally by musketry. If opjio-cd 
to infantrj" only, single rows of trunks of trees, 
citb-r liprizbt or horizontal, make a very good 
I’., loopholod at iiiten’als of about three foot ; 
•and if there be c.arth enough quicldy obtainable, 
by digging a ditch or from any other source, to em- 
bank It all round and to cover tho roof, it avill hear 
a great deal of rough us.age. If opposed to artillcij', 
the B. requires to bo fonnod ■with double row.s of 
tnmlis three feet .apart, with wcll-rammcd c.arth 
between them. Tho jVmcrican backwoodsmen build 
blockhouses with great quickness and efficiency ; 
several of these, with a curtain or continuous w.all 
of stoclcading, may ho made to enclose a largo 
space, capable of acoommod.atmg a great number 
of defenders, and of repelling a considerable hos- 
tile force. The base of a wind-mill, on a bill , 
has in Eimopcan countries often formed a good 
blocldiouse. A regular B. should have a ditch, 
not only to supiily c.arth, hut to keep the enemy 
from ajiproaching near enough to fire the timber 
of the blockhouse. There must he, at least, four 
feet of well-rammed earth on the root, to resist tho 
efiect of artillery. Such a structure without a roof 
is not a B., it is simiily a stockade. 

BLO'CK-PRINTIHG. See Printing. 

BLO;CKSBERG, the name gii'cn to various 
moimtains and hills in Gormanj', but pre-eminently 
to tho Brocken, tho liighest point of tho Harz 
Mountains, and, indeed, of the north of Germany. 
According to the popular belief, it is tto favourite 
haunt of the witches, where they celebrate the night 
of the 1st of hlay, Walpurjisnacht (q. v.), w-ith wild 
orgies. Almost all mountains thus haunted, aro 
luiown to have been famous places of sacrificG'iu 
the ages of paganism. 

BBO'CK-SHIP, is a ship of war too old or too slow 
in sailing to render efficient service in action out at 
soa, but useful as a defence in great ports and naval 
arsenals. At tho present time, when war-steamers 
are coming more and moro into use, some of the old 
sailing mcn-of-war aro nearly v-alueless except as 
block-ships. At the beginning of 1859 the English 
block-ships were about ten in number; at the pre- 
sent time there is a still greater number available 
for no other purpose. 

BLOCK TIN is an inferior variety of tin. When 
the metal is reduced from its ores, it is first poured 
into moulds, and the ingots thus prociurcd aro heated 
to incipient fusion in a reverhoratoiy furnace, when 
the pure tin first fuses, and is withdrawn; and tho 
less_ pure tin which is left behind being melted at 
a higher temperature, is poured into moulds, and is 
knoivn as block tin. See Tin, 

BLOIS, a to'n-n of Prance, capital of the depart- 
ment of Loirc-et-Ohor, has a remarkably fine situation 
on the acclivity of a hill, and is built chiefly on tho 
right bank of tbe Loire, over which there is here a 
good stone bridge. It is about 35 miles south-'a-cst 
of Orleans, on the railw.ay between that place and 
Tours. The houses, in tho upper part of tho to-wn 
especially, are moan and ill built, and tho streets .aro 
crooked and narrow, bub they are kept clean hy 
water from the public fountains, which are supplied 
by a splendid aqueduct, supposed to have been 
constructed by the Romans. B. has a handsome 
cathedral ; but its chief glory is its old castle,'which 
has been tho scono of many interesting historical 
events. Louis XII. was horn in it, and under its 
roof Charles, Due d’Alengon, and Margaret of Anjou, 
and Henri IV. and Margaret of Valois were marriecL 
Hero also w*ere sometimes held the courts of Francois 
L, Henri II., Charles IX., .and Henri IIL Here also 
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the Duo de Guise and liis brother ■srore murdered, 
by order of Henri HI., on the 23d December 1588. 
Isabella, queen of Charles YI., here found a retreat ; 
it served ns a prison for Mary do’ Medioi; Catha- 
rine do’ hledici died vrithin its Trails ; and Maria 
Louisa here held her court in 1814, after Paris 
had capitidated. B. is a place of great antiqiuly. 
Stephen, Tvho usurped the croTvn of England on 
the death of Henry I., Tvas a son. of one of the 
counts of B., by Adela the daughter of William 
the Conqueror. B. is an archbishop’s see, has a 
tribimal of commerce, a communal college, a public 
library of 20,000 vols., a botanic garden, &o., and 
manufactures of porcelain and gloves, Tvith a trade 
in brandy, u-ino, and Tvood. Pop. (1S72) 14,490. 

BLOM'PIELD, CnAliLES James, Bishop of 
London, a learned and influential prelate of the 
Church of England, vas born in 1780, at Bm-y St 
Edmund’s, in Suffolk, Tvhero his father TV.as sehool- 
masteh Being TveU grounded by his father in the 
classics, B. Trent to Cambridge, TT’here he took high 
honours. After he had filled several curacies, the 
Bishop of London appointed liim his ch.aplain, in 
recognition of his acknoTvledged philological and theo- 
logic.al acquirements. Shortly after, he Tvas called to 
the firing of St Botolph ; in 1824, ho rras made Bishop 
of Chester; and in 1828, he Tvas promoted to the 
see of London, on the translation of Bishop Horrley 
to Canterbury. B.’s reputation for classical scholar- 
ship rests chiefly on his editions of GalUmacIius 
(Lond. 1816), and of sever.'d of the dramas of 
Escli;ihis. In connection Tvith Eennel, ho published 
the jfiwffl Cantahrigienses ; and Tvith Monk (1812) 
the PoslJiumous Tracts of Person; and in 1814, the 
Adversaria, Porsoni. He also published Lectures on 
the Acts of the Apostles. B. Tras exceedingly active in 
the superintendence of his diocese, and Tvas a prime 
mover in the agitation for the erection of nerr 
churches. Under nis presidency, more churches Tvere 
erected in London than under any bishop since the 
Eeformation. His conduct in regard to the con- 
troversies that latterly agikatod his diocese Tvas much 
animadverted on by both parties. He Tvas accused 
at one time of loaning to Pusoyism, and yet he pro- 
ceeded against his clergy for aUegod crypto-catholic 
practices. He died August 1857. 

BLOMBIAERT, PniLir, one of the most promi- 
nent of living Elemish authors, Tvas bom in i809. 
Ill 1834; he published a volume of verse, characterised 
by much simplicity and earnestness, but so inartistic 
in form that it met Tvith little success. Ho rendered 
better service to literature and to the patriotic 
cause by the publication (1830 — 1841) of Theophilus, 
an old Elemish poem of the 14th c., and of the 
Oude Vlaemische gedichtc (Old Elemish Poems) of 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. Both works are 
enriched Tvith glossaries and learned annotations. 
B. shoTVS a predilection for middle-age litcratiue 

f eneraUy, and has translated the Nibelungen into 
'lemish iambics. His most important work is a 
History of the Belgians (Brussels, 1849), in which 
he attempts to shew that the pofitic.al destiny of 
the Lotv Countries has over been identical with that 
of Germany, and that it is with the latter country, 
and not Tvith Eranoe, she should seek to afiy herseH. 
B. has also contributed extensively to several Belgian 
journals, especially to the Messager dcs Sciences 
Historigues. 

BLOHDEL, a celebrated Erench minstrel of the 
12th c., and the favourite of Eichard the Lion- 
heart, Icing of England, whom ho accompanied to 
Palestine. -When Eichard, on his return, was seized 
and imprisoned by Leopold, Duke of Austria, B. 
(according to the exquisitely romantic myth |Of an 
old chronicler) resolved to find out the place in 


Tvhich his master was confined. He wandered 
through Germany in disguise, and at length' coniinn- 
to the c.astle of Lowenstein, in Austria, he heart, 
th.at it contained some illustrious captive. Eeefing 
assured that this TVas no other than the Icing, he 
tried aE means to get a sight of him, but to no pur- 
pose. He then placed himself opposite to the tower 
in which ho learned the u nkn own Tvas imprisoned, 
and commenced singing one of those Provenjal songs 
Tvhich Eichard and he had composed together. 
Hardly had B. finished the first stanza, Traen a 
TveE-knoTvn voice from the tower took up the second, 
and carried it on to the end. So the minstrel dis- 
covered his monarch, and, returning Tvith aE speed 
to England, was the means of his being ransomed 
by his subjects. Only a few of B.’s poems have 
come doTvn to us ; these are preserved in the library 
of the Arsenal at Paris. 

BLOOD, the nutritive fluid of the tissues, con- 
sists of a transparent colourless fluid, the liquor 
sanguinis, and minute solid bodies, the 'corpuscles’ 
Tvhich float in it. The liquor sanguinis consists of 
water, in -which are dissolved fibrine, albumen, 
chlorides of sodium and potassium, phosphates of 
soda, lime, and magnesia, together with fatty and 
extractive matters, the latter the product of the 
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Blood-corpusclcs highly 
magnified. 


metamorphosis of the 
tissues. The corpuscles 
are of trvo kinds — white 
and red ; the white are 
larger and less numerous 
than the red, being in ' 
healthy blood in the 
proportion of 2 or 3 to 
1000. In certain forms 
of disease the number 
of these Tvhito blood- 
corpusclcs is increased. 

They present a granular _ 

appc.ir.anco on the surface, have a nuolcolous, which 
is speedily brought into view_ by the action of 
dilute acetic acid, and are idenrio.al Tvith the 
lymph-corpuscle. Under the microseppe^ they 
undergo a change of shapes similar to what is seen 
in the Amoeba (q. v.); hence these movements are 
caUed amoeboid. The red corpuscles aro peoufiar 
to vertebrates, and seem to have their origin in the 
white corpuscles, are ov.al and nucleated m fishes, 
reptiles, and birds, but in man and tbe mammalia 
generally they arc non-nuclcatcd, and arc^ bi- 
concave flattened discs, their edges being thicker 
than the centre, hence the dark appearance of the 
latter Tvhen seen under the microscope. They have 
a grc.at tendency to turn on their side and run into 
rouleaux, like piles of coins. Their colour is straTV- 
yeflow, and it is only Tvhen seen en masse that they 
give the blood its characteristic red colour. The 
size of the human red blood-corpuscles is 
inch. They are largest in reptiles, those of the 
Proteus (q. v.) being of an inch in their long 

diameter. Hoppe Seyler has shewn that, chemi- 
caEy, they consist chiefly of hajmo-globin, -witu 
traces of albumen, cholestrin, protagon, phosmiatp 
of potash, but no fat. The specific gravity of B. is 
1052 to 1057, and its mean quantity in an .aUiUt 
man about 34^ lbs. On ev.aporation as a Tvhole 
the B. yields 790 parts in 1000 of water, and 210 of 
solid residue, Tvhich residue has nearly the same 
ultimate chemical composition as that ol_ nesn. 
When B. is set aside for a time, occasionally 
crysta-ls consisting of globulin tinted with colouring 
matter appear. ‘ The B_. crystals of man and the 
carnivora have a prismatic form, whilst those or the 
rat and mouse are tetrahedral, and those ot the 
squirrel hexagonal’ (Carpenter). 

Coagulation of the Blood.— When B. is dn-iTYn 
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from the vessels, the liquor s.-iiiquinis separates into 
two parts — into fibrine, which becomes solid, and a 
pale yellowish coloured liquid, serum. The fibriiic 
coagulates, and in doing so entangles the corpuscles, 
and forms a red mass, the clot {cras^amcn'iim). 
ribrinc does not exist in the B. as such, but when 
it appears as a coaguluin in a iluid, it is produced 
then and there by the union of two substances 
present in the blood, which separate as a solid matter 
(Schmidt)— the one, fjlohnlin, is contained in the 
blood-corpuscles; the other, in the blood- 
plasma, the two uniting to form the fibre of the 
clot. The rapidity with which this change takes 
place varies with cirenmstances. Sloderato heat, and 
exposure to the air, favour it ; cold and exclusion 
from the air retard it. The B. remains fluid in the 
veins for some time after death. In glanders and 
some forms of malignant fever, and where the B. is 
poor, as in scurvy," it may remain fluid. The size 
and firmness of the clot ileiiunda on the amount of 
fibrine in the B., which in health averages about 2 
parts in 1000. In iiillammatauis it is much in- 
creased, and the B. forms slowly into a tough clot, 
which is almost destitute of red globules on its 
surface, ami drawn in t*i\varils the centre. 1 his 
colourless layer is termed the futjn/ cont, and the 
physicians of bygone times used to attach great 
importance to it, belu \ mg that it was a phenome- 
non peculiar to intlamm ition, and bled repiatodly, 
with the view to its r- moval . whereas auytlung 
winch delays coagulation, grt at poverty of U. as m 
Chlorosis (q. \ or any . condition m which the 
fibrine is in gn at* r ]troporti>'n tliau the red bbiod 
globulo.s, will cause tin*' a['pearanee , the cb*t of the 
inipovcn.sheil biuod will, how'e\er, bo small ami 
loose, and floating in an cxcessue quantity of 
Ecrum. The (.ol*>ur *'f tlic 11. \arie.s In tlic 
arteries it is c>f a bright-scarlet colour, while m the 
veins it is of a diVrk-purple cobuir. Ihe chief 
difrereiice between arterial ami vemun blood is th.at 
the former contains ni'ire *)\yg' n ami le.ss carbonic 

acid than the latter. See (’na‘i'i..\rioN' or Tin: 
Blood. This change pi'ibably arises from the 
oxygen contracting the crpu^chw, au'l altenng their 
reflecting surfaces; carhoiuc aeni, ou the other haml. 
rendering them thinner and more llaceid. Ihe 
changes in colour can be ellecte*l in B drawn out of 
the body by the application of the g.'iscs inentumed. 

The rctl blood-corpuscles possess great |)OWer3 of 
absorbing oxygen. They receive oxygen in 
lungs, wlierc they hocMino cobjureil, ami carry it all | 
over the hoily to' the tissues to form new coml.iiiu- 
tions. After a tune, tlie corimseles become ilis- 
Bolveil in the linuor sunguinis, which lliiul they 
serve to cluliorute. U lie |iroifuot3 of the inetu- 
morphnsis of the tissues are poureil into the 1!., so 
that it is really a very complex tluul. tSee KiisriiiA- 
TION. 

BLOOD, AxTtNGr.n or. In the early ages of 
Eocioty, the infliction of the penalty of death for 
murder did not take place by the action of any 
tribunal or pubho authorities adnuuistenng law, 
but, in accordance with the rudo social condition, 
was left to the nearest relative of the murdered, 
whoso recognised duty was to piu^uo and slay the 
murderer. lie was called the Avenger of B., 
in Hebrew, GolI (q. v.), which term, however, was 
of wider Bignilication. The Mosaic law (Numb. 
XXXV.) did not set aside this universal institution of 
primitive society, but placed it under regulations, 
prohibiting the commutation of the penalty of death 
for money, which appears to have become frequent, 
and apjiointing cif/es of refuge for the manslaycr who 
Was not really a murderer. See City of Kcfuoc. 
The Koran sanctions tho aven^ng of B. by the 
nearest kinsman, hut also Banctions tho pecuniary 
IGi 


commutation for murder. Tho primitive institution 
or custom subsists in full force among tho Arabs at 
tills day. Many of the hereditary feuds of families, 
clans, and tribes in all barbarous and semi-barbarous 
countries, h.avo always been connected xrith the- 
avenging of blood. 

BLOOD, Cor.r.urTiON of (in Law). See 
TnrAsox. 

BLOOD, E.vtdto or. The eating of B. -was pro- 
hibited under tho Old Testament dispensation, obW- 
ously for reasons connected with the use of animals 
in sacrifice. Christians, with a few exceptions, have 
always regarded tho prohibition as Iia-N-ing ceased 
with tho reason for it; and the exhortation of the 
apostolic council of Jeriis.alem to tho GeutUe con- 
verts, to abstain ‘from things strangled and from 
blood,’ to have been merely an application of the 
great law of Christian charity to the circumstances 
of a transition period, with reference to the pireju- 
dices of Jewish converts. 

BLOOD OF OUR SAVIOUR, was an order of 
knighthood in Mantua, instituted by Duke Vincent 
Gony.aga in 1C03, on tho occasion of the marriage of 
his son with a daughter of tho Duke of Savo}-. It 
consisted of 20 knights, tho hlantuan dukes being 
sovereigns. The collar had threads of gold laid on 
fire, and interwoven with tho words Domi«c_pro&as;i. 
To the collar were pendent two angels, supporting 
tlxrce drops of blood, and circumscribed with the 
motto Nihil Mo tristc rcccpto. Tho n.amo originated 
in tho belief that in St Andrew's Church, in Mantua, 
certain drops of our S.axioiw’s blood .are kept as a rchc. 

BLOOD OF ST JANUABIUS. See J.VKU- 
.tnius, .St. 

BLOOD, Thomas, a most daring, unscrupulous, 
and successful adventurer, was horn in Ireland 
about 1C2S, and sora-cd there in tho parli.amcntary 
.army. sVfter tho Restoration, ho put himself at tho 
iicad of an insurrcctionaiy plot, which w.as to begin 
with tlie scirure of Dublin Castle, and of Ormond, 
the loril-licutenant. On its timely discovery, he 
lied, while liis chief accomplices were seized and 
executed. Escaping to Holland, ho was received 
there with high consider.ation. Ho soon foimd his- 
w.ay back to England, to try what mischief might 
bo brewed among tho fifth-monarchy men. Find 
ing no ]iros))cct of bucccss, ho repaired to Scotland, 
invited by tho turbidont state of affairs, and av.as 
jiroscnt at tho fight of Rcntland, November 27, 
ICGG. On tho night of tho' Gth December 1070, 
the Duke of Ormond avas seized, in his coach in St 
James's Street, by a gang of hravoes, tied on horse- 
back behind ouc of them, and hurried aaa-ay toaa-ards 
Tyburn. Tho timely approach of his attendants at 
tho moment that he had succeeded in Etnmgling, 
avith his riding-companion to tho ground, probahli' 
s.aa-cd him from hanging. The loader in this daring 
villainy avas B., and so avcll had he contrived it, that 
ho did not even incur suspicion. His next enter- 
jiriso aa-as still more avild and dangerous. On tho 9th 
of May 1G71, disguised ns a elergjman, and accom- 
panied by his former accomplices, ho entered the 
Toaver avith tho determination to c.ariy’ off tho regalia 
of Eni’lniid. After nearly murdering tho lecepor 
of tho jeavcls, ho actually succeeded in carrying 
off tho crown under Ids clo.ak, aa-lulo one of his 
associates boro aavay tho orb. They avero imme- 
diately pursued, hoavoa-er, Boized, and committed to 
the Toaver jail. Noav c.amo a sin^ar tamn of 
fortune. At tho instigation of Buclringh.am, aa-ho 
aa’.as accused of haadng liircd B. to attack tho Duke 
of Ormond, ICing Charles a-isited tho dauntless mis- 
creant in prison, and, dreading the threat that there 
avero hnndreds of B.’s associates handed together by 
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oath to avenge the death of jmy of the fratemity> 
pardoned him, took liim to court, gave him an 
estate of £500 a year, and raised him so high in 
favour that for several years Colonel B. avas an 
influential medium of ro 3 ’al patronage. This scan- 
dalous disregard of public decency was heightened 
bj- the fact, that the old jewel-keeper, who had 
risked his life in defence of his charge, applied in 
vain for p.ajunent of a small reward for his devotion. 
After the fall of the ‘ cabal’ ministry, B. became 
hostdo to Buckingham, and for a scandalous charge 
against him was committed to prison. He was bailed 
out, and died in his own house in IGSO. 

BLOOD-BIRD of Hew South W-ales [Myzomda 
sanyuinolcnta), a beautiful little species of Honey- 
sucker (q. V.), which receives its name from the rich 
£c.arlet colour of the head, neck, breast, and back 
of the male. It inliabits thickets. A very similar 
species is found in Beng.il. 

BLOOD-FLOWER (Ilwmanlhtis), a genus of 
bulbous-rooted plants, of the natural order Amaryl- 
lidem (q. v.), mostly natives of South Africa, some of 
which are among the prized ornaments of British 
green-houses. They take their name from the usual 
colour of their flowers, which form a fine head or 
cluster, arising from a spathe of a number of leaves. 
The fruit is a berry, usually with three seeds. The 
loaves of the different species e.xhibit considerable 
diversity of form, in some almost linear, in others 
almost round ; in some, also, they are erect, in others 
oppressed to the ground. The bidbs of some of the 
finest species of B. being very slow to produce 
offshoots, a curious method of propagating them is 


BLOOD'-HOUE'D, a variety of Hound (q. v.) 
rem.arkable for its exquisite scent and for its great 
sag.acity and perseverance in tracking any object 
to the piu-suit of which it has been trained. It 
derives its name, from its original common employ- 
ment in the chase, either to track a avounded animal 
or to discover the lair 6f a beast of prey. ' It was 
also formerly called, both in England and Scotland, 
sleul-liound or sleuth-hound, from the Saxon sleut, 
the track of a deer. The B. was formerly com- 
mon and much in use in Britain, as well as on 
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Blood-hound. 














ilany-flowered Blood-flower: 


a, leaves and fruit of flower-stem, in miniature; b, flower; 
c, eeed-bud, shaft, and summit ; d, seed-hud cut transversely. 

resorted to by gardeners, which is occasionally prac- 
tised also ’witli other bulbous-rooted plants, by cutting 
them across above the middle, upon whicli a number 
of young bulbs form around the outer edge. 

The species of B. seem generally to possess poison- 
ous properties. The inspissated juice of 11. toxicarius 
is used by the natives of South Africa for poisoning 
their arrows. 


the continent of Europe, but is now rare. The 
poetical histories of Bruce and W.allaco describe 
these heroes as occasionally tracked by blood-hounds, 
when they were skulking from their enemies. The 
B. avas at a later period much used to guide in 
the pursuit of cattle carried off in Border raids ; it 
has been frequently used for the pursuit of felons 
and of deer-stealers; and latterly, in America, for 
the capture of fugitive slaves, an employment of 
its powers avhich has contributed not a little to 
render its name odious to many philantliropists. 
Terrible ideas .are also, probably, suggested by the 
name itself, although the B. is by no means a parti- 
cularly ferocious kind of dog, and when employed 
in the pursuit of hiunan bemgs, can be trained to 
detain them as prisoners without offering to injure 
them. The true B. is taller and also stronger in 
proportion, and of more compact figirre than a 
fox-hound, muscular and broad-chested, with large 
pendulous cars, large pendulous upper lips, and an 
expression of face which is variously described as 
‘ thoughtful,’ ‘ noble,’ and ‘ stem.’ The original 
colour is said to have been a deep tan, clouded with 
blade. Tlie colour appears to have been one of the 
chief distinctions between the B. and the Talbot 
(q. V.), but it is not improbable that this name was 
originally common to all blood-hounds. Many inter- 
esting anecdotes are recorded of the perseverance 
and success of blood-hounds in following a track 
upon which they have been sot, even when it has 
led them through much frequented roads. — The 
Cuban B., which is much employed in the pursuit 
of felons and of fugitive slaves in Cuba, differs 
considerably from the true B. of Britain and of 
the continent of Eiu-ope, being more fierce and 
Iniving more resemblance to the bull-dog, and prob- 
ably a connection with that or some similar race. 
Many of these dogs were imported into J amaica in 
1790, to bo employed in suppressing the Maroon 
(q. V.) insurrection, but the terrm; occasioned by 
their arrival produced this effect avithout their 
actual employment. It is this kind of B. which was 
chiefly introduced into the former slave-states of 
North America. 

BLOOD-ROOT. See Geum, Hjeiiodoraceai, and 
Sanguinama. 
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BLOODSTONE. Seo IlEMOTr.ori:. 

BLOOJT, an appearance on paintinpg resembling 
in some measure the bloom on certain IdnJs of fruit, 
sucb as peaclics, plums, &o. (bonco tbe name), pro- 
duced, in all probability, by tlio presence of moisture 
in the varnish, or on the surface of tbe painting 
rvhen the varnish is laid on. The B. destroys the 
transparencj', and is consequently verj' injurious to 
the gcnenal cITcct of a picture. It is best prevented 
by carefully drying the picture and heating the 
varnish before applj-ing it ; and best removed by a 
sponge dipped in hot camphine, after which a soft 
brush should bo employed to smooth the surf.ace of 
the picture, which should be iinaUy placed in the 
sunshine to diy. 

BLOOMERISM, a new and fanciful f.ashion of 
ladies’ dress, partly resembling malo attire, which 
arose out of what is termed the ‘ Woman's Bights’ 
hlovcment,’ that began to be agitated in the Uiutcd 
States about the year ISIS. The timt Wom.an's 
Eights' Convention was luldat Worcester, Now York, 
in 1S50, under the presidency of Mrs I.ucretia Mott. 
Its object was to advocate f.ir women a more liberal 
cduc.ation, training in trades and profe.ssions, and 
oncnallytho social and pohtie.d [irmleges posseswd 
y the other sex. At the s.ime d.iti , aiul in close 
connection with this neu. nu nt, arose an .agit.atioii 
for the refonn of finial- attire. Its advoeat'S said, 
justly enough, that if «"umu wme to t.ilv their 
pl.acc in the woild as f. Mow \\..rlo rs uith m. n, they 
ought not to laliour iiiel r the di-.idv,uitage of li.aaiiig 
a dress that deprived than oi tin ii-e of tlieir h.uids, 
and required nearly tin ir whole iiiits.ail.ir power for 
its support. In ISIt', .Mis .\im liloomer adopted 
the costume to whieh she has givm In r name, and 
lectured in New Yoik and el-, win re on its .advan- 
tages. The liloomer drees consiefi d of a j.acUet with 
close sleeves, a skirt falling a little lielow the knee*, 
and a pair of Turki-h trousers. Tlioiigh a few 
ladies followed the example of Mrs liloomer, the 
dross was extremely unpoimkar, and exposed its 
adlicrcnts to a degree of soei.d iii.artyidom which the 
I more jinident, tmiid, or aim.able ih dined to br.a\e. 
A a'cry elegant niodilieition of the Bloomer dix-s.s 
avas ac'hievi d by a New Voik la.ly - a I’olisli j.adjet, 
trimmed with fur, and a sl.iit re.o hiiig to within a 
few inches of the ground, avoiding a displ.ay of 
antalooii, and showing oil' iiu rdy the trim furred 
oot, but still Biitiieieiitly short to .avoid coiit.aet 
avith the street ; the liltliy habit of B]>ittiiig. which 
prevails in America, reiider.ng sucli avoid.aiiee i>ucu- 
li.arly ncce.ss.irj'. The agit.ition for dress nfonn 
Las not do d out on tlie other side the Atkaiitic. 
There is in N< w Yoik a monthly imblieatioii, c.alled 
tho Sthyf, (levot. d to Its advoe.icy, and whose 
editor, a married lady, .as wi II as sea er.al of her con- 
tributors, Jicrsoiially ilhi-.trate tlmr principles. A 
wood-cut at the head of the jieriodical represents 
tho Eeform Dress, as it is c.alled. It looks by no 
means tempting iii point of elegance— a fault fatal 
to its gcncr.al adoption. The skirt is immodcr.atcly 
short, and tlio jacket cuts the ligure awkwardly 
in two. Tho introduction of 15. into England, 
soon after it had sprung up iu America, avas 
under such nnfavonrablo auspiee.s, tli.at it failed to 
gain entrance into rc.spoct.ablo society, and specdilj" 
disappeared. Still here, as iu America, nothing is 
more frequently talked of, or desired W'ith more 
apparent fervency, than a dicss-reform. The heavj’ 
hooped skirts recently prevalent, iiijiirioiis to health 
and fital to comfort from their aveiglit and ampli- 
tude, and h.able to be equally dirty and ridiculous, 
were niiivereally complained of ; but tho prejudice 
W’ith avhich any innovation is sure to be met, long 
discour.agcd every attempt to introduce .a reform. 

ICG 


BLOO'MFIELD, Eobekt, the author of The 
Farmer’s Boy, and other pastoral pieces, horn 17C6, 
at Ilonington, near Bury St Edmund’s, was the son 
of a poor t.ailor, who died, leaving Eobert an infant. 
Ills mother with difficiilty subsisted by teaebing 
a sebool, where B. learned to read. At the ago 
of 11 he was hired to a farmer, but xdtimatcTy 
bcc.ame a sbocmaker in London, wbero be xvrote his 
Farmcr'fS Boy in a poor g.irret. It was published in 
1800, had extraortUnaTy popidarity, and was trans- 
lated into a number of languages. Ho subsequently 
published Jlural Talcs, ]\'ild Flowers, and other 
piieccs. Though clTorts W'crc made for him by 
persons of rank, liis bc.alth broke down, and he died 
iic.arly ins.anc, at ShofTord, in Bedfordsbire, in 1823. 

BLOU.se, a name borrowed from the Froncli for 
that loose, sack-like over-garment which, as worn in 
England bj' wagoners and firm-labourers, is called 
a smock-froclc. The English smock-frock is made 
of coarse and imperfeetTy bleached linen, and is 
om.imentccl, particularly on the breast and shoul- 
ders, xvith plaits and cmbroidciy. In the south of 
Scotland it is sometimes worn by butchers, and is 
then blue, as in Germany and France. In Germany, 
it is frequently tightened to the body by' a belt, and 
is sometimes made of coarse woollen ; but Franco is 
pre-eminently the country of blouses. There, they 
are xvom nnivors.ally, not only by the country’ people, 
hut also by tho labouring- classes in tomis, not 
I'xcoptiiig Paris ; and so characteristic is this gar- 
ment, tli.at tho French populace arc often called 
tho ‘blouses.’ Tlio white B. is Sunday’ dress with 
the working-classes in France, and has .also often 
‘-•iTved as a countersign among tho leaders of sections 
111 secret societies. A lighter and neater garment' 
of tlio sort, usually made of fine but imperfectly 
lileachcd linen, and buttoning in front, which tho 
English smock-frock and tho original continental 
B. do not, is much avom by summer toimsts. 

BLOW'-FLY (Sarcophaga carnaria), an insect of 
tlio order Diptcra (two-winged), (q. v.), and of tho 
largo family’ Miiscidcs, of which tho common House- ■ 
llv (q. V.), I’lesh-fly (q. v.), kc., .are familiar ex.amplcs. 
The B. 13 very’ simil.ar to tlieso in its gcncr.al appear- 
ance : its body is hahy, tlio cxp.anso of its arings 
about OHO inch, tho face silky and yellow, the thorax 
gray, witli tlireo black stripes, the abdomen of a 
sliming blackish brown, which, in certain points 



Elow-fly and Pupa. 

of x’icw’, as.sumc3 a bluish tint, chequered with 
glittering yellowish spots. One of the distinguish- 
ing characters of the gemw is, that the eyes are 
widely Bcp.ar.ato in both sexes. Tho species of this 
genus are not uiifrcqucntly ovovii’iparous, tho Mgs 
being hatched witliiii tho body of tho parent. The 
generic name (Gr. sarx, flesh; phago, to cat) is 
derived from tho ciroimistanco that the larva) of 
most of the species feed aipon the flesh cither of 
dead or of lii’ing animals. The B. is common in 
Britain on heaths, in gardens, &c., and its larva) 
are to ho found Icoding upon moat, tho carcases of 
anim.als, sometimes upon limug earthworms, and 
too frequently upon sheep, of which it is one of tho 
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most grievous pests, requiring the constant attention 
of the shepherd during most of the s umm er and 
auhunn. Some districts are more infested ryith it 
than others ; it is particularly trouhlesomo in the 
fenny districts of England. Unless_ the maggots 
are removed, they eat into the _ shin, the sheep 
suffer great torment, and soon die. At first they 
may he removed by shalung them out of the wool, 
into which dry sand is then abundantly sprinkled; 
hut if they .are very numerous, a mercurial ointment 
or wash of corrosive sublimate is applied ; and when 
the skin is much broken, the wool is clipped aw.ay, 
an ointment of t.ar and grease is used, and a cloth 
sewed over the part. Like many other insects, the 
B. multiplies with excessive r.apidity. 

Another species of this genus, common in most 
parts of Britain, is S. mortuorum, so named from 
its frequenting burial-vaults and similar places. It 
is verj' similar to the B., but the abdomen is of a 
shining steel blue, and there is a reddish-brown line 
down the forehead. 

BLOW-PIPE, a small instrument used in the 
arts for soldering metals, and in analytical chemistry 
and mineralogy, for determining the nature of 
substances by the action of an intense and con- 
tinuous heat, its principle depending on the fact, 
that when a jet of air or oxygen is thrown into a 
flame, the rapidity of combustion is increased, while 
the effects are concentr.ated by diminishing the 
extent or space originally occupied by the fl.ame. 

The B. generally consists of a conical tube of 
metal, about eight inches long (fig. 1), closed at the 
wider or lower end, but open 
at the narrow or upper end, a, 
which latter constitutes the 
mouthpiece, and is turned over 
to admit of the lips closing per- 
fectly round it. Hear the lower 
end, a small tube, fitted with a 
finely perforated nozzle, b, is 
inserted at right angles to the 
large tulce — ^the space below 
being ■ intended as a chamber 
for condensing the moisture of 
the breath — through this nozzle, 
a fine current of air can be 
projected .against the flame 
experimented with. 

■ When a current of air from 
the B. is directed against a 
candle or gas-jet, the flame 
almost entirely loses its Imniuosity, owing to the 
perfect combustion of the gases evolved from the 
soiu-ce of heat, and is projected in,a lateral direction, 
as a long pointed cone, consisting of three distinct 
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parts (fig. 2). Tlie first or central cone is of a dark- 
blue colour, and there the combustion is complete 
from the excess of air thrown in from the small 
nozzle. The second cone, or that immediately sur- 
rounding the first, is somewhat luminous ; and here 
the oxygen, being insufficient for the combustion of 
the carbon, any metaUio oxide subjected to the 
action of this portion of the flame is deprived of 
its oxygen, and reduced to the condition of metal; 


for this reason the luminous cone is generally 
termed the reducing flame of the blow-pipe. Beyond 
the second cone, or where the flame comes freely 
in contact with the atmosphere, and abimdance of 
oxygen is present to effect complete combustion of 
the gases, is a third, or pale yellow envelope, con- 
taining excess of atmospheric air at a very high 
temperature, so that a portion of metal, such as 
lead or copper, placed at this point, becomes rapidly 
converted into its oxide : this outer part of the 
flame is on this account called the oxidising flame of 
the blow-pipe. 

Substances under examination before the B. are 
generally supported either on wood-charcoal or 
platinum — the hatter in the condition of wire or foil. 
In applying the B. test, the body to be examined is 
either heated alone, or along avith some flux or 
fusible substance ; in some cases, for the purpose of 
assisting in the reduction of metals from their ores 
and other compounds ; in others, for the production 
of a transparent glassy bead, in which different 
colours can be readily observed. When heated 
alone, a loop of platinum avire, or a piece of char- 
coal, is generally employed as a support ; the former 
avhen the colour of the fl.ame is to be regarded as 
the characteristic reaction, the latter when such 
effects as the oxidation or reduction of metallic 
substances are to be observed. 

The following are exemplifications of the difference 
of colour communicated to the flame by different 
substances : Salts of potash colour, the flame violet ; 
soda, yellow; purplish red; baryta, yellowish 

green; strontia, carmine; lime, 6ncl' red; compounds 
of phosphoric acid, boracic acid, and copper, green. 
The commonly ocemring met.allic oxides reducible 
by heating on charcoal alone in the inner flame of 
the B. are the oxides of zinc, silver, lead, copper, 
bismuth, and antimony; the principal ores not 
so reducible are the alkalies and alkahne earths, as 
also the oxides of iron, manganese, and chromium. 
The fluxes generally used in B. experiments are 
either carbonate of soda, borax (biborate of soda), 
or the ammonia-phosphate of soda, otherwise called 
microcosmic salt (q. v.). The carbonate of soda, 
when heated on platinum-wire in the oxidising 
flame, forms with silica a colourless glass; with 
oxide of antimony, a while bead, &c. The follow- 
ing metals are reduced from their compounds when 
heated with carbonate of soda on charcoal in the 
inner flame of the B. ; viz., nickel, cobalt, iron, 
molybdenum, tungsten, copper, tin, silver, gold, and 
platinum. When compoimds of zinc, lead, bismuth, 
arsenic, antimony, tellurium, and cadmium are 
similarly treated, these metals are also formed, but 
being volatile, they pass off in vapour at the high 
temperature to which they are exposed. 

Borax, as a flux, is generally mixed with the 
substance under examination, and placed on plati- 
num-wire. When thus heated in either of the 
flames, baryta, strontia, lime, magnesia, alumina, 
and sUica, yield colourless heads; cobalt gives s, fine 
blue colour ; copper, a green ; &o. With miCTOCOsmic 
salt, the results obtained are generally similar to 
those with borax, and need not be speci.ally men- 
tioned, as the test is applied in the same w.ay. The 
B. has been long used by goldsmiths and jewellers' 
for soldering metals, and by glass-blowers in fusing 
and sealing glass-tubes, &o. ; it has also been 
applied in qualitative anatysis for many years, but 
more recently chemists (especially Plattner) have 
devoted their attention to its xxse, and have even 
employed it with great success in quaniiialive 
chemical analysis; the advantages being that only 
a very small quantity of material is required to 
operate upon, whilst the results may bo obtained 
with great rapidity and considerable accuracy. 
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BLOW-PIPE AED AEROW— BLUCHER. 


BLOW'-PIPE AND A'RROW, a Idnd of •weapon 
much used by some of the Indian tribes of South 
America, both in -war and for kiUin" game. It 
consists of a long straight tube, in •u-hich a small 
poisoned arrow is placed, and forcibly expelled b 3 ’ 
the breath. The tube or blow-pipe, called grava- 
idna, pocuna, &c., is S — 12 feet long, the boro not 
generally large enough to admit the little-finger. 
It is made of reed or of the stem of a small palm. 
Near Parfi, it is in general very ingeniously and 
nicely made of two stems pf a palm {Iriartca sctlgera, 
see IniARTEA) of different diameters, the one fitted 
into the other, in order the better to secure its 
perfect straightness. A sight is afibced to it near 
the end. The arrows used in that district arc 15 
— 18 inches long, made of the spines of another 
palm, sharply pointed, notched so as to break off 
in the wound, and their points covered with enrari 
(q. V.) poison. A little soft down of the silk-cotton 
tree (q. v.) is twisted round each arrow, so as exactly 
to fit the tube. In Peru, arrows of only 11—2 
inches long are used, and a different kind of poison 
seems to bo employed. An accidental wound from 
one of these poisoned arrows not imfrcqucntly 
proves fatal. In the band of a practised Indian, the 
B. and A. is a verj’ deadly weapon, and partioul.arly 
avhen directed .against birds sitting in the tops of 
high trees. As his weapon makes no noise, the 
hunter often empties lus quiver before he g.athers 
up the g.amc, and does more execution than .an 
English sportsman could with his double-barrelled 
fowling-piece. 

BLUBBER. Sec Cittacea, Whale, .and Whale- 

FlSItEflY. 

BLUCHER. OEBnar.D LEHEnEcnr von. Prince 
of Wahlst.adt, Field- Marshal of Prussia, w,as born at 
Rostock, in Mecklenburg-.Schwenn, West German}’, 
IGth December 1742. At the commencement of 
the Seven Years’ War, he joined a regiment of 
Sweehsh hussars, and in his first action w.as taken 
prisoner by the I’riissian hussars, whose colonel 
persuaded him to cxehaiige out of the semce of 
Sweden, into that of Prussia, and gave him a lieu- 
tenancy. A lieutenant, Jagei-sfeld, having been 
promoted over B.'s head, he imnieili.ately wrote to 
Frederick the Groat as foll.iws : ‘ Von Jiigersfeld, 
who has no merit excojit that of being sou of the 
hlarkgraf of Schwedt, has been put over my head : 
I beg to request my discharge.' Tlie result was, 
that B. was put under aiTcst, and after repeated 
applications for discharge, he received from Frederick 
the ciu-t intunation : ‘ Captain BUicher is .at liberty 
to go to the devil ! ’ B. went inste.ad to his estate 
of Grossraddow, in Pomerania, and devoted himself 
to farming ; but he soon tired of a bucolic life. In 
179.3, hanng returned to the army, he fought, as 
of hussars, against the FVench on the 
Rhine',''^ mcing great genius as a leader of cav.alry. 
The bre.aking out of the war of ISOG led him, .as 
lieutenant-general, to the battle of Auerstadt. B., 
■with the greater part of the cav.alry, occupied the 
left flank of the Prince of Iloheulohe in the retre.at 
to Pomerania. Ho is accused, on this occasion, of 
not giving the prince due support, and thus leading 
to the capitulation at PrcnzlaiL B. himself then 
marched into the territory of the free town of 
LUbeck, and hastily fortilied the city; but the 
French took it by storm, and' B. w.as forced to 
surrender at Eatkow, ne.ar LUbcck, whither ho 
had escaped with a few troops. A fortnight 
after, he was exchanged for the French gcner.al 
Victor; and immediately on his arrival in IConigs- 
berg, was sent, at the head of a corps, by sea, 
to Swedish Pomer.ani.a, to assist in the defence 
of Str.alsimd. After the peace of Tilsit, ho was 
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employed in the war-department in Konigsberg 
and Berlin, and subsequently became commander 
in Pomerania. At a later period, lie was pensioned, 
along with several other men of note, .at the instance, 
it was s.aid, of N.apoleon. He was one of the few 
to comb.at the general belief in the invincibility of 
Napoleon, which had grown into a sort of f.atalism 
in high places. In common ■with Stein and Harden- 
berg, he laboiwed to remove aU we.ak and unpatriotic 
coimseUors from the person of the Idng. 'When all 
the Ic.aders of the army lost courage, his constancy 
revived confidence, and made him the centre of all 
hope for the future, '\\nicn the Prussians at last 
rose in opposition to France, B. was appointed to 
the chief command of the Prussi.ans and of General 
Winzingcrode’s Russian corps. At the battles of 
LUtzen, Bautzen, and Ilaynau, he displayed heroic 
cour.age. At the Katzbach, he defeated Marshal 
Macdonald, and cle.arcd Silesia of the enemy. In 
vain did N.apolcon himself attempt to stop the 
‘old captain of hussars,’ as he called him, in his 
victorious career. In the battle of Leipsic ho won 
great advantage over JIarshal M.armont at Mockem, 
IGth October 1813, and on the same day pressed 
on to the suburbs of Leipsic. On the 18th, in con- 
junction with the crown-prince of Sweden, he had a 
grc.at share in the defeat of the French, and on the 
19th his troops were the first to enter Leipsic. B., 
in opposition to the policy of Austria, continu.ally 
pressed the’ talcing of Paris as the re.al aim of the 
war. On the 1st of January 1814, he crossed the 
Rhine, g.arrisoncd Nancy on the 17th’ of the same 
month, .and after winning the battle of La RothiiSrc, 
pressed forward to P.aris; but his scattered co^s 
were routed by Napoleon, .and ho fought his ■n'ay 
back to Ch.alons with great loss. On the 9th March, 
however, he Ucfe.atcd N.apolcon .at Laon ; and at the 
end of the month, after being joined by Schwarzen- 
berg and his corps, ho again advanced towards 
P.aris. Tlie day at Montmartre cro\vncd the bril- 
liant deeds of this campaign, and, on the 31st 
March, B. entered the French c.apit.al. Frederick 
William III. created him Prince of Wahlstadt, 
in remembrance of the victory at the Katzbach, 
and gave him an estate in SUesia. In England, 
whither he followed the .allied sovereigns, he ■was 
received with an enthusiasm never before excited 
by a German. The university of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. After 
Napoleon’s return in 1815, B. once more assumed the 
general command, and promptly led the army into 
tho Netherlands. On the IGth June 1815, he lost 
the b.attlo ol Ligny, in which he was personally in 
great danger, from his horse falling on him. 'The 
victory of the allies at the battle of Waterloo was 
completed by B.’s timely appearance on the field. 
B. ordered his Prussi.ans to pursue the fi}'ing enemy, 
which they did the whole night. Declining the 
offered truce, B. marched again against P.aris, and 
on tho second taking of that city m.anifestcd a 
strong desire to retahate on P.aris tho spoliation 
that other c.apit.al3 had suffered at the hands of the 
French ; but he w.as held in check by the Duke of 
Wellington. In order to row.ard B.’s sen’ices to 
Prussia and tho common cause, Frederick Willi.am 
III. created a new order, the badge of which con- 
sisted of an iron cross surrounded by golden r.ays. 
On the 2Gth August 1819, a coloss.al bronze statue 
was erected in his honoim in his native to'wn. B. 
died 12th September 1819, after a short illness, at his 
est.ate of Krieblou’itz, in SUesia. In Berlin, a statue 
twelve foot high, modelled by Rauch, and cast in 
bronze by Lcquine and Reisinger, w.as erected to his 
memory, 18th Juno 182G, and at Breslau another, 
also executed by Rauch, in 1827. In the beginning 
of the campaign of 1813, his characteristic activity 
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.md the style of his attu ks gained him the nick- 
mmo of ‘hlarshal Forward’ from the Kussians; it 
soon became his title of honour throughout Germany. 
His taetics were always much the same : to attack 
the enem5^ impetuously, then to retreat when the 
resistance offered was too great for his troops to 
overcome; to form again at a little distance, and 
watch narrowly the movements of the enemy, and 
whenever an advantage offered itself, to charge 
with lightning speed, and throw him into disorder, 
make a few hundred prisoners, and retire ere the 
opposing force had recovered from its surprise. 
Such were his usual manoeuvres. B., as a man and 
as a soldier, was rough and uncultivated, hut ener- 
getic, open, and decided in character. His ardent 
enthusiasm for the liberation of Prussia and Ger- 
many from a foreign j'oke, and his uncompromising 
pursuit of this noble aim, have justly rendered him 
a hero in the eyes of the German people. The old 
red uniform, and the old name of ‘BlUcher’s Hussars,’ 
were restored to the 5th Eegiment of Hussars by 
Fredericlc William IV., on occasion of the centenary 
celebration of B.’a birthday. 

BLUE, a coloiu of which there are several varie- 
ties used in the arts, noted below. See also Colour. 
Blue, or, as it is sometimes termed. True Blue, was 
the favourite colour of the Scottish Covenanters in 
the 17th century. A^Tien their army entered Aber- 
deen, says Spalding, there were few of them without 
a blue ribbon ; this colour being probably adopted in 
contradistinotion to the red of the royal forces. At 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge, the flag of the Cove- 
nanting army was edged with< blue. From these 
usages, blue seems to have become the partisan 
colour of the ^Vhigs, hut commonly in association 
with orange or yellow, in memory of the House of 
Orange and the revolution settlement. This com- 
bination of blue and yellow is seen in the liveries of 
certain Whig families of distinction, and also in the 
cover of the Bdilihurgh Beviciv, Blue is the coloiu* 
of the uniform of the Eoyal Navy of England; it is 
of a dark tint, and is known as Wauy Blue. 

Azure Blue is a pigment prepared by mixin" 
2 parts of deep blue, 1 of oxide of zinc, and 4 of 
le.ad glass; the latter consisting of 4 parts of 
minium and 1 of sand. The above azure blue is for 
skies, but a pigment for more general use is prepared 
from 11 fused borax .and 07 gray flux; the latter 
being itself made from 89 pebble flux, 75 minium, | 
, and 25 sand.— Berlin Blue. See Prusslin Blue. 
— Brunsivick Blue, or Qelestial, is made by preci- 
pitating the alumina from a solution of alum by car- 
bonate of soda, washing the': precipitate, and adding 
sulphate of baryta, sulphate of iron, yellow prussiatc 
of potash, and some bichromate of potash. When 
dried, this mixture is known as Brunswick blue, but 
when the sulphate of baryta is left out, and the 
material not dried, it is called Damp Blue. — Ceru- 
lean Blue is a coloiu used in pottery, and consists 
of 79 parts of gray flux. 7., carbonate of cobalt, 14 
hydrated carbonate.— l.£i7..“'&0i.0UR op Flowers, 
or Antliocyan, may be obtained from those petals of 
flowers which are blue by digesting them in spirits 
of wine in the dark. The colour is soluble in alcohol, 
but is precipitated from its alcoholic solution by 
water. It is changed to rod by acids, and to green 
by allralies. — Blue , Copperas, or the Sulphate of 
Copper. See Copper. — Blue D.ves. See Indigo, 
Litjius, Prussian Blue, and Dyeing.- Iron Earth 
Blue occurs native amongst bog iron ore ' and in 
mossy districts in Europe and New Zealand. It 
mainly consists of a phosphate of iron with a little 
alumina, silica, and water. It is called Maiive 
Prussian Blue. — Indigo Blue, in pottery-ware, con- 
sists of 13 parts of carbonate of cobalt, 26 hydrated 
carbonate of zinc, and 61 gray flux. — Cobalt Blue 


IS the only really good and serviceable blue in the 
colouring of glass and porcelain, and is essentially the 
oxide of cobalf(CoO), the eolouring power of which 
is so great, that the addition of ^ part to white 
glass is sufficient to render it blue. Several of the 
compounds named above owe their blue coloiu to this 
substance. See Cobalt.— Deep Blue is employed in 
porcelain coloiuing, and is made from 1 part of oxide 
of cobalt, 4 glass of 'lead (2 minium, 1 white sand), 
1 lead glass (2 minium, 1 sand, 1 calcined borax), and 
_1 oxide of zinc, all of which are placed together 
in a porcelain crucible, fused for 2 or 3 hours; 
the residue washed, dried, and ground to a line 
powder.— King’s Blue is made from 29 parts car- 
bonate of cobalt, 29 sand, and 42 carbonate of 
potash, by fusing these ingredients in a crucible. 
The residue is intense deep blue, bordering on a 
black blue, and is generally reduced to powder, and 
re-fused -with about half its weight of pebble flux 
(3 minium or litharge, and 1 sand). — Mineral Blue 
and Paris Blue. See Prussian Blue. 

Prussian Blue is the deep blue coloiu which is 
so frequently seen on cotton, muslin, and woollen 
handkerchiefs and dresses. It was discovered in the 
year 1710 by iDiesbach, a colour-maker in Berlin, 
and hence called Berlin Blue. The mode of its 
mamif.acture was published in Britain, by Dr Wood- 
ward, in 1724. It may be prepared in several ways ; 
1. By the addition of a solution of yellow pmssiate 
of potash (ferroeyanide of potassium) to a solution 
of sulphate of iron (green vitriol). The blue com- 
pound thus produced deepens in tint when exposed 
to the air ; and where it is required of greater con- 
sistence or more body, some alum and carbonate of 
potash are added to the jirussiato solution before 
mixing with the iron solution. 2. By mixing solu- 
tions of yellow pmssiate of potash and perchloride 
of iron, •which yields the variety known as Paris 
Blue. 3. By adding a solution of the red pmssiate 
of potash (ferroeyanide of potassium) to a solution 
of sidphate of iron, and this mode of preparation 
gives Turnbull's Blue. The Prussian blue settles 
to the bottom of the mixing vessels, and may be 
collected and dried by exposure to the air, when it 
is obtained as a blue powder. If heat bo applied 
during the drying, the material cakes, and when 
cut, exhibits a lustre and hue hke copper. When 
alum has been used in its manufactiue, the pro- 
duct has a dull earthy fracture. The composition 
of Prussian blue is that of a ferroeyanide of iron. 
See Cyanogen. It is employed by washerwomen, 
under tlie name of blue, for neutralising the yellow 
tint of cotton and linen clothes ; by paper-makers, to 
colour paper ; and is very largely employed as a 
pigment m Calico-brintino (q. v.) and Dyeing 
(q. V.). Mineral Blue is formed when the Pmssian 
blue is precipitated along ivith a solution of zinc or 
magnesia, or moist carbonates of zinc or magnesia 
are added during the precipitation of the colour. In 
the formation of Boyal Blue, a solution of tin is 
added, and Steam Blue is produced on the addition 
of solutions of tartaric acid and yellow pmssiate of 
potash. The impurities liable to be present in 
Pmssian blue are starch, chalk, and stucco, either 
of which necessarily decreases the intensity of the 
blue colour, and the utility of the substance. 

Saxony Blue is prepared by dissolving indigo 
(q. V.) in Nordhausen sulphuric acid, and was first 
manufactured in Saxony in the year 1810, by taking 
the very finely powdered indigo and incorporating it 
with the acid cautiously heated, when the indigo 
dissolves, and yields a blue colour of groat depth of 
tint It is largely used in dyeing (q. v.). — Old 
Sevres Blue is a cobalt blue used in pottery, and 
is made up of 19 parts o.xide of cobalt, 39 dry 
carbonate of soda, 3 dry borax, and 39 sand. — 
1G9 
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Thenard’s Blto is the bine formed by bcatin" 
alum TOth a solution of cobalt, or it may be formed 
by igniting a mixture of iibospliate or arseniate of 
cobalt ■with eight times its ■\veight of alumina in the 
bs'drated state procured by precipitation from alum 
by ammonia. Used in pottery. — Turquolse Blue is 
composed of 3 of oxide of cobalt, 4 of .alumina, .and 
1 oxide of zinc. It is manufactimed by dissoh-ing 
tlie oxides of zino and cobalt in dilute sulphuric 
acid, adding the liquid to a solution of 40 parts of 
ammonia alum, diq’ing up and igniting at a red heat 
for sevcr.al hours. The addition of a httle chromate 
of mercury gives it a green shade. — Variegated 
Blue is used for colouring porcelain, and is formed 
by fusing 10 oxide of cobalt, 9 oxide of zinc, 5 lead 
glass (2 minium, 1 sand, and 1 c.alcined bones), and 
25 glass of lead (2 minium and 1 sand). 

Blue Stoxe, or Blue Vitriol, is sulphate of 
copper. See Copper. 

BIiIJE'BEAIlI), the n.amc given to the hero of 
a ivell-linauTi tale of fiction, which is of French 
origin. According to this romance, the Chevalier 
Baoiil has a blue beard, from which bo gets his 
designation. This pcrson.age tests his wife’s curi- 
osity by intnistmg her, during his absence on a 
I journey, arith the hey of a chamber, avhieh she is 
I forbidden to enter, fihe is unable to st.and the test, 
and ho puts her to death. Sevenal wives share the 
I same fate, but at length tlr- seventh is rescued at 
I the last moment by lier brotln rs, and B. is slain. 

^ The tale appears in inmimorablo collections, under 
a’arious forms. Tiud;, in his /Viuiit'i.ses, has worked 
up this m.atcrial into a clea-er drama, avith numerous 
rom.antio and satiric.al adilition.“, and CrOtrj' h.as 
made use of it in Ins ojiera of RnonK 

The historic <iriginal of Chevalier Baoul aa-ouhl 
appear to bo one Odes de Bav.al, Lord of Kaiz, aaho 
avas made marshal of France in 1429, and fought 
a-aliantly in defence of his eountrj’ avhen inamded bj’ 
the English; but his cinelty and avickedness seem 
to haa'O eclipsed oven his br.averj', as he is remem- 
bered chicllv for his crimes, avhuh credulous tradi- 
tion h.as painted in the bl.ackost and most fe.arful 
colours. He is said to h.aa-e taken a plc.asure, among 
other atrocities, in corrupting young persons of both 
sexes, and afterwards in murdering them for the 
sake of their blood, aahich he used in his di.abolical 
incantations. Out of tins fact, in' itself proh.ably 
h.alf-mythic.al, the main feature of the tale of B. h.as 
probably grown. Lawal avas burnt alia-e in a field 
near Nantes, in 14411, on account of some st,ate-crime 
against the Duke of Brittany. 

BXiUE’-BELL. See IIyaci.vtii. 

BLUE BIRD, BLUE WA'RBLER, BLUE 
RE'DBREAST, or BLUE KO'BIN (Suh-ia siafi.i, 
or, according to the most recent ornithological sys- 
tems, Enjtliaca or Hitdta ]\’il.\oni ; see SYLa'iADm), an 
American bird, avliich, from the contidence and fami- 
liarity it displays in approaching the habitations of 
men, and from its general manners, is much the E.amo 
sort of faa'ourite avith all classes of peojile in the 
United States th.at the redbreast is in Britain. 
Except in the southern states, it is chiellj' knoaa-n 
as a summer bird of passage, ajipearing e.arly, hoav- 
ca-er, as a harbinger of siiring, and aisiting .again 
‘ the box in the garden, or the hole in the ohl apple- 
tree, the cradle of some generations of ancestors.’ 
Fcav American farmers fail to provide a box for the 
B. B.'s nest. In size, the B. B. rather exceeds the 
redbreast, aa'hich, hoavever, it much resembles in 
general appearance. Its food is also similar. The 
upper parts of the B. B. arc of a rich sky-blue colour, 
the throat and breast are reddish chestnut, and the 
belly white. The female is duller in colours than 
the male. The B. B. lays five or six pale-blue eggs, 


and has two or three broods in the season. Its song 
is ‘ a soft .agree.able warble.’ The male is remark- 
ably attentive to his mate, and both exliibit extraor- 
dinary courage in dii'ving away intruders from the 



ncinity of their nest A hen, with her brood, has 
been seen to flee from the attaoles of an enr.aged and 
pugnacious blue bird. — The B. B. is known ns an 
iidiabitant of the Bermudas, Me.xico, the West 
Indies, Guiana, and Brazil. — In the western and in 
the more northern parts of North America, its place 
is taken by nearly allied and very similar species. 

BLUE'-BOOICS, the name popul.arly applied to 
the reports and other papers pnnted by parhament, 
because they .arc usu.illy covered with blue paper. 
The term was, for like reasons, long applied to 
the reports sent annually by the governors of 
colonics to the colonial secretary; and even in 
technical official phr.Tscology, these are called ‘ blue- 
books.’ Tho practice of printing, and to some 
extent publishing, tho proceedings of tho House of 
Commons, begau in tho year HiSl, when disputes 
ran high on the question of excluding tho Dulio of 
York from tho succession to the throne. The pro- 
ceedings on tho occasion are extremely interesting. 
It was st.atod, that espcci.ally after parliaments were 
dissolved, false accounts of their proceedings were 
circulated, and, ns a remedy. Sir John Holham 
moved that tho votes and proceedings of the House 
be printed. Mr Secretary Jenkins opposed the 
motion, saying : ‘ Consider tho gravity of this assem- 
bly : there is no great assembly in Christendom th.at 
docs it; it is against the gravity of this assembly, 
and is a sort of .appeal to the people.’ He w.as 
ansavered by hir Bosc.awcn: ‘If j’ou had been a 
pria-y council, then it aa'ero lit what you do should 
lie kept secret, but your joiirn.al-books are open, and 
copies of your a’otes in every cofTee-house, and if you 
prmt them not, half a-otes avill bo distributed to your 
prejudice. This printing is like plain Englishmen, 
aa'ho are not ashamed of what they do, and tho 
people you represent aiall h.aa'e a full account of aa'hat 
you do.’ Colonel Mildm.ay said : ‘ If our actions be 
nought, let the world judge of them; if they be 
good, let them h.aa-o their airtue. It is fit that all 
Christendom should have notice of avh.at you do, 
and posterity of aa’hat you haa’c done — and I hope 
they aaill do as you do, therefore I am for printing 
tho votes.’ The motion avas carried. See Pari. 
HisL ia'. 1307 ; Kennct, iii. 39C. The documents 
printed by tho House of Commons accumulated 
gradually in bulk and a’ariety, imtil they reached 
their present extent. In 1S3C, tho House adopted 
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tlio practice of selling tlieir papers at a clieap rate. 
A curious legal and constitutional question imme- 
diately arose out of tWs practice, a publisher having 
taken proceedings for libel against the officers 
concerned in circTiIating the papers, because it 
ivas stated in a report concerning prisons that the 
prisoners read indecent books printed by him. The 
chief contents of these papers at present ’are — ^the 
votes and proceedings of the House ; the bills read 
in their several stages ; the estimates for the public 
services of each year ; the accoimts of the expendi- 
ture of the moneys voted in the previous year ; any 
correspondence or other documents ■ndiich the minis- 
try may voluntarily, or at the demand of the House 
produce, as coimected with a question imder dis- 
cussion ; reports of committees of inquiry appointed 
by the House ; reports of commissions of inquiry 
appointed by the crorvn ; and annual reports by the 
permanent commissions and other departments of 
the government, stating their proceedings during the 
year. The B. of a session, when collected and 
bound up, now often fill fifty or sixty thick folio 
volumes. Hothing can seem more hopelessly chaotic 
than those of a few sessions huddled together un- 
arr.anged. It deserves to be Icnown, however, that 
they are all printed according to a peculiar sequence, 
which enables the whole papers of a session to bo 
bound up in such an order that any paper can bo 
found by consulting an ample index in the last 
volume. In any library where the B. are pre- 
served and properly bound up, the most trilling 
paper of any session may thus be found with ease ; 
and it need hardly bo said that with much that is 
useless or unimportant, there is an enormous mass 
of valuable matter hidden in the blue-boolrs. 

There is no doubt, however, that although the 
means arc thus prordded for fln<tog what the B. 
contain, their contents are heterogeneous, and to a 
great extent cumbersome and valueless. They arc 
not prepared on any uniform system, or subjected 
to general rewsion, or what may bo called editing. 
Each officer prepares his onm report in his own 
way, sometimes lauding his own services, or arguing 
in favour of his own peculiar principles on some 
public question, so that it has been remarked that 
the B. contain a large number of articles hire 
those in the periodical press,- but too cumbersome 
and dull to get admission there. It has been 
matter of complaint that the public are burdened 
with the oj^onse of widely distabuting such docu- 
ments. It is st.ated in a treasury minute, circulated 
among the government departments in May 1858, 
with the view of in some measure remedying the 
abuse, ‘that the cost of printing the report of the 
conamissioners appointed to inquire into the endowed 
schools of Ireland, and the throe volumes of evi- 
dence and appendices (including the cost of the 
paper), was £5200, and that the weight of the paper 
used in printing them was about 34 tons.’ 

BLUE'-BOTTLE ELY. See Eiesh-i-ly. 

BLUE CA'HDi??' ■■t.^See Lobelia. 

BLUE'-COAT SOHOOL, the name ordinarily 
pvon to Christ’s Hospital, Loudon, in which the 
boys wear blue coats or gowns, according to an old 
costume. See OnuisT’s Hospital. 

_ BLUE'-EYE (Entomyza cyanotis), a beautiful little 
bird, abundant and very generally dispersed in Hew 
South Wales, although" not fotmd in the more south- 
ern Australian colonies. It is a species of Honey- 
sucker (q. V.) or Honey-eater, and is sometimes 
called the Blue-cheeked Honey-eater. The B. seelcs 
its food almost exclusively among the blossoms and 
small leafy branches of Eucalypti. Its food consists 
partly of insects and partly of honey ; perhaps also 
of berries. It is a bold and spirited bird, of most 


elegant and graceful movements. Humbers are often 
seen tqgethfer clinging and hanging in every variety 
of position,' frequently at the extreme ends of the 
small thioldy-flowered branches, bending them down 
with their weight. 

BLUE'EIELDS, a river of the Mosquito Terri- 
tory, in Central America, which, after a course of 
sever-al hundred miles to the east, enters the Carib- 
bean Sea in lat. 12“ N., and long, 83° W. Its lower 
stream is navigable to a distance of 80 miles from 
the_ seii. At its mouth is a good harbour, above 
which stands a town of the same name, the residence 
of the lung of the Mosquito Territory. 

BLUE'-GOWHS, the name commonly given to a 
class of privileged mendicants in Scotland. The 
proper design.ation of these paupers was the King’s 
Bedesmen, or Beadsmen. In ancient times, a bea&- 
man was a person employed to pray for another. 
See Bead. From practices of this land, there 
sprang up a custom in Scotland of appointing beads- 
men with a small royal boimty, who ultimately 
degeneriitcd into a class of authorised mendicants. 
Each of the beadsmen on his majesty’s birthday 
received a gown or cloak of blue cloth, with a loaf 
of bread, a bottle of ale, and a leathern purse con- 
taining a penny for every year of the Idng’s life. 
Every birthday, another beadsman was added to 
tho nmnber, as a penny was added to each man’s 
pm'se. The most important p.art of the privilege 
was a large peivtor badge, attached to the breast of 
the gown, which, besides the name of the bearer, had 
the mscription. Pass and Pepass, This inferred the 
privilege of begging, and bespoke the kindly consi- 
deration of all to whom the beadsman appealed 
for an alms or a night’s lodging. Tho fictitious char- 
acter of Edie Oclultrce, in Sir Walter Scott’s tale of 
the Antiquary, is a fair sample of this ancient and 
pictiu-esquo fraternity. Tho practice of appointing 
beadsmen was discontinued in 1833, at which time 
there were sixty on the roU. The whole have since 
died out. Tho last beadsman drew from the 
E.xchcquer in Edinburgh his last allowance in May 
1803. 

BLUE'-MANTLE, the title of an English pur- 
suivant-at-.arms. See Poesutvant. 

BLUE MOUNTAINS, the name of two moun- 
t.ain-chains, the one in New South Wales, the other 
in Jamaica. — 1. The B. M. of New South Wales 
run very nearly parallel with the coast, and being 
impassable by nature, long threatened to cut oil" 
the maritime part of the colony from the inte- 
rior. To cross this apparently insurmountable 
barrier was the gr.and aim of tho colony during 
the first 24 years of its existence. Surgeon Bass, 
the discoverer of tho strait that bears his name, 
standing pre-eminent .among the adventurous and 
patient explorers. It was not till 1813 that a 
practicable pass.age was found, or rather made, for it 
terminated towards the west in a zigzag road down 
a nearly perpendicular height of C70 feet ; but it 
was not before 25th April 1815 — a day ever memor- 
able in the local annals — that Governor Macquarie, 
with a numerous retinue, actually opened a route 
into tho Bathurst Plains, then jnelding the richest 
p.asturage in the colony, and now formmg its gold- 
field. The B. M. are the dividing-ridge between the 
rivers of tho coast and those of tho interior. They 
are of very considerable height, for some parts of the 
road which crosses them are about 3400 feet above 
the sea — an elevation nearly cqu.al to th.at of any 
point in England or Wales. — 2. The still loftier 
range of the same name in Jamaica traverses the 
whole length of the island from east to west. These 
B. M. in some places attain an altitude of GOOD feet. 

BLUE PILL {Piltila Itydrargyri) is tho most 
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sacred city Anarajapoora, is in all probabilitj'- tlie 
oldest tree in the woi’ld, of avhich the ago can 
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the .species are of large size and groat strength, 
some of them far exceeding in these respects aU 
other seriJcnts. The story related hy the ancients 
of a .serpent 120 feet in length, which devoured 
several soldiers, and c.ausod alarm to a Roman army 
in Africa, may perh.aps he deemed imworthy of 
credit, although the skin is said to h.ave been long 
preserved at Rome ; but there is good reason to 
beliea'c that serpents in more modem times have 
attained .at least half this length, and have made 
even the Larger mammalia, and sometimes man, their 
prey. The Boiclce are not venomous ; but their 
mouth, although destitute of poison-fangs, is so 
furnished with teeth as to make their bite very 
severe. Their teeth .are numerous, long, and direete'd 
backw.ards, so as the more cirectually to prevent 
the csc.ape of the prey, which is first seized by the 
mouth, and then the serpent, with a rapidity of 






111 Tree. 

From a Dranitif? in TennentV wort on Ceylon 

bo ascortainod by histonc.al evidence. It was 
planted in 2SS n. c., and i.s thereforo now (in ISGO) 
214S years old. .‘^ir James Kmcrson Tennont, in 
his work on Ceylon, gives ro.asons for believing 
that the tree is really of this womlerCul age, and 
refers to historic ilocuments in whieh it is men- 
tioned at different d.ate.s, as 1S2 .v. i>, 22.J A. D., and 
BO on to the prc.sent d.ay. This tree is invested, 
in the cstim.ation of tlie'Huddlit-.ls, witli wonderful 
sanctity. ‘To it,’ s.ays .Sir J.ua 's, * kings li.ave even 
dodic.atcd their dominions in testimony of their 
belief th.at it is a branch of the identie.al fig-tree 
under which Ootaina Iluddlia reelined .at Uruwel.aya 
when ho underwent his apotlieosis.’ Its leaves are 
c.arricd aw.ay .as tre.asures by julgriins; but it is 
too s.acred to bo toiielied with .a liiiife, and therefore 
they arc only gathered when they bill. 

BO'A, in iioiudar language-, the ii.ame of .all those 
Large serpents which lull their ]iiiy by entwining 
themselves around it, and constrietiiig it in tin ir 
coils ; but by zoologi.sts of the present d.ay, limited 
as the name of a genus to .a very small jiortion 
of their number, all of which are n.ativcs of the 
warm p.arts of America — the similar Large serpents 
of Asia and Africa fonning the genus rython (4. v.). 
The name /?., how-ever, w .13 certainly not originally 
applied to American Berjieiits, for it is used by 
Rliny, who accounts for its origin by a f.able of 
Ecrjicnts suclung the milk of cows, thus referring 
it, very improbably, to the Latin hoi, an o.v. The 
Linnaian genus 15. comprehended all serpents 
having eimplo subcaudal pl.ates, but without spur 
or rattle at the end of the tail, and was thus very 
artificial, as founded chiefly upon a single unimport- 
ant character, and consisted of a very miscell.a’neous 
assemblage of species, venomous and iion-vcnom- 
ous. The B. family, or Boldcc, as now constituted 
(containing the Pyllions, &c., of the old world, 
as well as the true Boas of the new), is almost 
exclusively confined to tropical climates, and all 
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Head of Boa. 

motion which the eye of the closest ob.sorver fails 
perfectly to follow, coils itself around it; the 
powerful muscles of the body .are nftorw.ards bromdit 
into action to compress it, bo tliat usu.aUy in a few 
minutes its life is extinct, and its bones .are broken. 
Deglutition then Lakes place— not, ns has been 
alleged, after the prey has been licked and covered 
with saliva by the tongue, but accompanied avith .an 
extraordinary flow of s.aliva, which seems not only 
to scTve for lubrication, but to have the property 
of h.astening the decomposition of animal substances, 
and so to assist in m.aking the prey more c.asy to bo 
swallowed. It is nlw.ays swallowed entire, and tho 
proec.ss is sometimes nather a tedious one, and seems 
to require no sm.all muscular effort ; but the muscles 
of the serpent arc c.apablo of acting for tliis purpose, 
even at tho neck, when that usually narrowest part 
of tho body is distended to an enormous degree 
as the prey passes through it. The lower jaw 
is not simply articulated to tho skidl, but by tho 
intervention of other bones, a stnicturo without 
which the prodigious dilat.ation of tho thro.at would 
be impossible. Tlio Iimgs consist of two lobes, one 
much larger than tho other, and at the extremity 
of the larger is an extremely e.apacious air-b.ag, 
which is supposed to servo for tho necessary aera- 
tion of tho blood whilst rcspLr.ation is impeded in 
the process of deglutition. 

Tho tail in all the Boidro has groat prehensilo 
power, and its grasp of a tree round which it may 
be coiled is aided by tho opposing action 
of two claws, one on each side of the anus, O 
which .are rc.ally the representatives of W 
tho hinder limbs of tho superior vorto- ij 
brato anim.als, and which, on dissection, ll 
are found to bo connected not only ivith \l 
strong muscles, but with bones entirely \\ 
concc.aled witliin tho serpent, one jointed /iW 
to another, so as to make tho character (y 
of a rudiment, ary limb very .app.arent. 

Tlicso soiqicnts, being .almost all inhabit- £/ 
ants of watery places, often lie in wait for ci^w of 
anim.als that como to drink ; thus tho joa. 
largest of tho American species, Boa 
(Euncctes) jnurina — sometimes called Anaconda, 
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altliougli Anaconda seems to be originally, like B., tlieir coUeotive capacity, who have the management 
the name of a serpent of the old world — is to be found of some public office or department, bank railway 
where rivers or narrow lagoons are overshadowed charity,- or, indeed, of any other trust. Thus the 
by gloomy forests. Perhaps the want of sufficient Commissioners, of Customs, when met for the trans- 
suppUes of water, more than the greater cold of action of business, are called the B. of Customs • 
the climate, may account for the short time that the Lords of the Treasury, the B. of Treasury- 
specimens of the Bold® ' brought to Europe have Commissioners of Excise, B. of Excise; directors of 
generally lived in confinement. _ railways, B. of Directors ; poor-law guardians, B. of 

After a repast, these serpents spend a considerable Guardians, &c. See Customs, Tbeasuey &c. 
time in a state of comparative torpidity— several EOABD, BOARDING. In nautical language, 

weeks generally elapsmg before they waken up to loard is used avith many significations. Besides its 
require a new siipply-and in tffis letharmc state ordinary application to a plank of wood, B. is a 
they are casdy IcillecL AVhen they do waken up, space or portion of sea over which a ship passes in 
the demands of appetite seem to be very urgent, tacking; hence the plirases, ‘ to make a good board,’ 
Many of our readers must still remember the interest < to make short boards,’ ‘ to make a stern-board ’ ‘ to 
excited some years ago concer^g a B. in the leave the land on back-board,’ &c.-aU of which 
London Zoological Gardens, which, to the astonish- refer to the dii-ection of a ship’s movement at a 
ment of its keepers swallowed its rug; but this, particular time .and place. Again, hoard or ahoard 
after a tnal of a week or two, it foimd mdigestible, relates to the interior of the sffip, in such phrases as 
and the animal then gratified pubhc curiosity by <to go .aboard,’ ‘to heave overboard,’ &c. 
a reversal of the process of deglutition. ^ , But the most important of these me.anings is that 

The head m the Boidm is tffick yet somewhat which relates to the hoarding of an enemy’1 ship, or 
elongated; the eyes are smaU; the body is thickest m.aking a forcible entry for tlie sake of c^turing it. 
m the mddle; the tail usuaUy has a blunt termma- Whenever this bold operation is determined on, 
^n. Tlic scales are numerous and rather small certain seamen are told off to act as hoarders. It 
The colours are v.arious, and m m.any of t^ species is very rarely th.at, between two men-of-War, this 
rather bnght and elegantly disposed, ^e_ true operation is ventured on; it would, iu most cases, 
boas the plates underneath the tail single, be too perilous to the assailants, who more frequently 
whilst m the pythons they are double. The Ei)ecies conquer by cannon and musketry. Boardin" is, in 
to which the name i?oa Constrictor 13^ most instances, attempted by privateers against 

13 far from being one of the largest, seldorn attaining merchantmen, where the defenders are few in nmn- 
a length of more thaii twelve feet. It is coiumoa her. The assailant well considers all the ciremn- 
m Surmam and Brazil, where its skin is used for stances for and against him — the relative sizes of 
making boots and saddle-cloths. The name .ffoa the two vessels, the relative strength of the crews, 

' Oonstrictor is, however, popularly extended ^to tho state of the wind and sea, and the chances of 
almost any of the species. The nimiher of species, escape if foiled. Besides the pistols, cutlasses, and 
wbetber m tbe genus or m tbo family, is far from boarding-pffies of the seamen, there are prodded 
bemg -uell asceriamoG. powder-flasks for producing smoke and confusion 

Boas are much infested by intestinal worms, which on tho enemy’s deck, .and sheUs called stink-pots, 
appear often to cause their deatk _ The. eimreincnt for producing an intolerable stench. Tbe moment 
and freccs being combined as and the spot being selected, tbe fuses of tbe flasks 
? smgle vent— is a and stink-pots are lighted; these combustibles are 
sobd avhite_ substance, and consists maudy of imate thrown upon tho enemy’s deck ; and while tbe fire, 
of ammoma, accompanied by phosphate of lime smoke, and stench are doing their work by oon- 
(bone-eartb). It is employed as an e.asy source of fusing tbo enemy, tbo boardera climb on board, and 

“ mastery by their personal prowess— that is, 
BOiOJiCE A, a wamor-queen of the iceni, a if the calculations of relative strength have been duly 
tribe inhabiting the eastern coast of Britain, in the made. Sometimes terrible hand-to-hand encounters 
time of the Homans. She flourished after the middle take place on deck before victory decides for or 
of the 1st century. Prasutagus, her husband, who against the assailants. 

;^ed A. D. GO, or 61, had left his wealth jointly to the General Sir Howard Douglas, in his able w^ork 
Homan Emperor Hero, and to his Wo daughters, on ‘Warfare with Steam,* expresses an opinion that 
hoping that by this aitifice his Icingdom would be steam war-ships are lilcely sometimes to come to 
protected from oiipression ; hut the Homan soldiery, close quarters ; and that, oU that accoimt, they should 
taking advantage of the defenceless condition of the be provided with a larger quota of marines and of 
country, began to plunder unscrupulously, B. her- boarding-implements than have hitherto been sup- 
self was scourged, her, daughters were violated, and plied to sailing ships. The defenders, he adds, 
ttie noblest among the Iceni "were treated as slaves, should construct loopholed barricades across the 
These outrages soon drove the Britons to revenge, terminations of tho quarter-deck and the fore- 
B. gathered round her a large army; attacked castle, to proloim the defence within board. The 
and captured the Homan colony of Camalodunum; French naval officers, it is known, look forward to 
defeated Petilius Cereal?^ ^gate of the ninth legion, a great increase in all such military resources on 
who was marching to its took Londimum board war-steamers; and Sir Howard endeavours 
and vermammm; and destroyed, it is said, some- to impress similar convictions on the English 
where about 70,000 Homans, many of them by authorities. 

BOARD OP A'DMIRALTY, a government 
dvanced at the bead of 10,000 men agamst B., department which has tbo management of aU 
1 command no matters concerning tbe British navy. In the article 

less than 203,000. A dreadfid battle ensued (62 A. D.), Admiral, the steps are noticed by which the duties 
..om-Sioi ’ Tacitus, 80,000 Britons of the Lord High Admiral, in former days, were 

p d, and only ^0 Romans. These fignres, of transferred to a Board of Commissioners. The 
course, cannot he trusted ; but the -victory must constitution and functions of this body -will now 
have been decisive, as it &ally established the be described. 

authority of tbe Romans in Britain. B., overwhelmed The B. of A. comprises five lords commissioners, 

A suicide. ^ .jyjjo decide collectively on all important questions. 

BOARD, the general name applied -to persons in Besides this collective or corporate action, each has 
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BOARD OP ORDNANCE— BOAR’S HEAD. 


special duties assigned to him. There are two civil 
or political lords, and three naval or sea lords. The 
first lord, who is always a cahinet minister, besides 
a general control, has the management of nav.al 
estimates, finance, political affairs, slave-trade pre- 
vention, , appointments, and promotions. The first 
naval lord manages the composition and distribution 
of the fleet, naval discipline, appointment of inferior 
officers, commissioning ships, general instructions, 
sailing orders, and the naval reserve. The second 
naval lord attends to armaments, manning the navy, 
the coast-guard, the marines, marine artillery, and 
naval apprentices. The third naval lord has control 
over the purchase and dispo3.al of stores, victualling- 
ships, navy medical affairs, transports, convicts, and 
pensioners. The j unior civil lord attends to accounts, 
mail-packets, Greenwich Hospital, naval chaplains, 
and schools. Naval architecture, the building and 
repairing of shijis, stcam-machiuery, and new inven- 
tions are superintended by the controller of the 
navy, who is not a member of the Bo.ard, but is 
directly responsible to the first lord. Under the 
lords are the first secretary ((larhamcntary), the 
second secretary (permanent), and the n.av.al secre- 
tary (professional), who manage the daily office 
work. The lords all resign when the iirime minister 
resigns, and those who have seats m parliament are 
replaced by others. This change gives rise to many 
evils. There is likely to bo a change of views and 
of system : the new Board is not bound to art on 
the plans of its predecessors ; and many of the 
costly novelties in the navy within the last ten 
years arc directly traceable to this c.aiise. The 
system IS defended on the idea that these changes 
infuse now blood into the Admiralty, and give fair- 
play to increased knowledge and now jdans. Some 
statesmen 'advocate a modified plan : proposing to 
render a few naval officers of rauk jicrmanenl lords 
of the Admiralty, and only changing the others on 
a change of ministry. A connccting-hiik between 
the old and now Boards is the controller of tho 
n.ary, who is a poriiianent officer. The secretaries 
and tho lords determine which letters ought to bo 
submitted to tho Board collectively: and that 
portion of the correspondence is treated .as in most 
hoards and comniittccs. All delicate or doubtful 
matters are specially rcservcdifor the first lord ; but 
in the Board meetings he has only one vote, like 
the rest, though, from his general parliamentary 
responsibility, he li.as practically at once an absolute 
veto and an .absolute power of giving .action to his 
views. The Admiralty oltices arc at Whiteh.all and 
Spring Gardens, close adjoining. 

BOARD OF O'RDNANCE, a government 
department formerly having the management of all 
affairs relating to the artillery and engineering 
corps, and to tho malerkl of the British army. 
Under this precise designation, the Bo.ard no 
longer exists ; a change having been made which 
requires brief explanation. The Bo.ard e-xisted 
from the time of Henry VIII. until 1853, when it 
w.as abolished, its functions being vested in the 
Secretary of State for AVar as regarded matiriel, 
and in the commander-in-chief as concerned the 
military command of the artillery and engineers. 
The B. of 0., until 1854, comprised tho master- 
general of the Ordnance, the surveyor-general, the 
clerk of tho Ordnance, and the prinoip.al storekeeper, 
all of whom were usu.illy members of parliament. 
There was no chairman at tho meetings,' and the 
Bo.ard often consisted of only one officer. The 
master-general liad a veto, and avas in that respect 
more powerful th.an the chief member of the Board 
of Admiralty ; although, not having necessarily a 
seat in the cabinet, he had less political power. 'The 
Board days were thrice a week: and each of the 
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four members had control over certain departments 
— the patronage of which avas generally vested in 
him. Scarcely any improvements were made from 
1828 till 1854, and tho general arrangements avere 
very defective. Of the four members, the master- 
general had a sort of general authority and amto; 
the surveyor-general had control over the artillery, 
engineers, sappers and miners, ordnance medical 
corps, contracts, haboratory, gunpoavder, barracks, 
and navy gunners ; tho clerk of the Ordnance 
man.aged the estimates, money-arrangements, civil 
establishment, pensions, superannu.ations, and Ord- 
nance property ; while tho prinoip.al storekeeper 
had charge of stores, store-rooms, naval equipments, 
and naa'al avar-stores. In matters relating to coast- 
defenccs, it was often difficult to decide between 
the Admiralty and the Ordnance, each Bo.ard 
claiming authorit 3 '. AVhen the Crimean disasters 
took place in 1854, the defects of the B. of 0. 
became fully apparent : it could not avork harmoni- 
ously aa’ith tho other goa'ernment departments. Tho 
Board avas dissolved, and the office of m.aster- 
genenal abolished. By the AVar-office Act of 1870, 
the post of survcyor-gener.al of the Ordnance avas 
revia-cd as one of the principal officers of the 
Secretary of State for AVar. He is resjionsible for 
the matiriel and supplies of Jihe arm 3 '’. 

BOARD OF TRADE. See Tkade, Board oe. 

BOA'R-FISH (Uopros), a genus of fishes of the 
Dory (q. a’.) family, or Zeidee, differing from the 
genus Zeus, or Dory, in tho still more protractile 
mouth — ^tho resemblance of avliich to thq, snout of 
a hog is supposed to have given origin to the name 
— in the av.ant of spines at the base of the dorsal 





Boar-Fish [C. Ajaer). 

and anal fins, and of long filaments to the dorsal 
spines. The body h.as the usual oa'^al, much com- 
pressed form of the family. The common B. 
(O'. Aper) is a avell-kuoavTi inhabitant of the Medi- 
terr.anean, rarely c.aught on the coasts of England. 
The C 3 'es are a'eiy largo, and placed far forward; 
the body is of a carmine colour, lighter beloav, and 
avith seven transverse orange bands on tho back. 
Tho flesh is little esteemed. 

BOAR’S HEAD. Tho B. H. is the subject of 
a variety of legends, poetic allusions, and carols 
connected avith the festivities of Christmas in 
England. At this avintry season, the avild boar 
avas hunted, and his head served up as the most 
important dish on tho baronial table. According 
to Scott’s grapliio lines : 

Then aa-as brought in the lusty brawn 
By blue-coated serving-man ; 

Then tho grim boar’s head frowned on high. 
Crested avith ba 5 ’s and rosemary. 

Ayell c.an tho green-garbed r,angor tell. 

How, avhen, and avliero the monster fell ; 

AVIiat dogs before his death he tore. 

And aU the baiting of the boar. 



BOAST— BOATING. 

Bcfcrring to the article CiraiSTMAS for a notice of 
some of the ohsen-ances on this occasion, we need 
hero only sa}', that in the ‘ hoar’s-hcad_ carols’ arc 
found some of the most interesting speeimens of the 
old English convivial verses. The following, from a 
c.irol printed by AVynldn de Worde (1521), may be 
given : 

Caput Apri defero 

Jieddens laudes Domino. 

Tlio ho.'ir’s head in hand bring I, 

AVith garland gay and rosemary ; 

I X)ray yon all sing merrily 

Qni cstis in cojivh'io. 

The boar’s head, I understand. 

Is the chief service in this land ; 

Look wherever it be found, 

Scrviic cum cantico. 

The boar’.s head ‘erased,’ according to heraldic 
pliraseology, is a well-known cognizance of a number 
of old families, particularly the Gordons ; it also 
formed the sign of a tavern at Eastcheap, London, 
which has been immortalised by Shakspeare. On 
the site of this famed tavern now stands the 
Gtatnc of AVdliam IV. 

BOAST (Fr. Hbauclicr), a word in use with 
sculptors. To B., .as its French original implies, 
is to block out a piece of stone or wood, so as to 
form a rude ai)proach to the ultimate figure, le.aa'ing 
the Em.aUer details to be worked out aftenv.ards. 
Ornamental portions of buildings are often inserted 
in their places in this condition, .and frequently 
remain so if they arc in an obscure position. 

BOAT is the gener.al name for a small open vessel. 
Boats differ, however,' grc.atly one from another. 
They maybe slight or strong, sharp or fl.aLbottomcd^ 
decked or undecked, satift for dcsp.atch oi roomy for 
cargo, ornamental for pleasure or plain for hard 
sen'ico, deep or light of draught for deep or shallow 
naater. The chief varieties supplied to ships of avar 
are the folloaa-ing — Lon/j-D.: the largest B. of a ship, 
furnished aa-itli mast and sails; it is either armed 
and equipped, to render warlike soradcc in certain 
cituations, or it is employed to fetch aanter, aa-ood, 
proaasions, and he.aa-y stores on board. Launch: 
longer and more flat-bottomed than the long-B.; 
being roaved with a gre.atcr nimibcr of oars, it m.akcs 
more rapid progicss up rivers. Darpe: a long, 
narrow, light B., employed in carrying the jirincip.al 
officers to and from the ship; for other kinds of 
boats or a-essels imder this name, sec Baugu 
Pinnace: a B. for the accommodation of the inferior 
officers ; it has usually eight oars, whereas the barge 
has ten or more. Culler: broader, deeper, and 
shorter tluan the barge or pinnace; it is roaa-cd 
avith sLx oars, sometimes hoisting a sail, and is 
chiefly employed in carrying light stores, provisions, 
.nnd creaa-. Jolbj-B.: a smaller cutter, roaa'cd with 
four oars instead of six. Yawl: small in size, and 
used for nearly the E.amc purposes as cutters and 
jolly-boats. Oig: a long narroav B., roaved avith six 
or eight o.ars, and employed by the chief officer on 
expeditions requiring speed. Some of the aboa-e- 
named bo.ats are diagon.al-built for strength; the 
others are clincher-built, to be as light as-possible. 
The largest ships of aaar c.arry boats of all these 
various kinds, a-arying in aveight from 110 caa't. doavn 
to 10 cavt. ; the smaller ships carry leaver; aadiilc 
merchant-ships h.avo seldom more than three — 
except passenger-ships, aadiich are bound by law to 
carry bo.ats enough to s.ave all the passengers 
and creav in case of disaster. There are other 
kinds of boats avhich do not belong to ships. See 
Boating. 

In reference to the leg.al regulation of boats in 
the merchaut-seradee, the foUoaadng are the chief 
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proarisions ; When a B. belongs to any ship or other 
vessel, the name of the vessfl and of the place to 
aa-hich she belongs must be painted on the outside of 
the stem of the B., and the master’s name within 
side the transom — the letters to be avhite or yeUoav 
on a black groimd. Boats not belonging to ships or 
other vessels must be inscribed aa-ith the n.ame of 
the oaaTicrs and the port to aadiich they belong. All 
bo.at3 having double sides or bottoms, or any secret 
places adapted for the concealment of goods, are 
liable to forfeiture. 

The bo.ats intended for the rescue of shipaaTecked 
persons, or creaa’s and passengers exposed to that 
danger, are described under Life-boat. 

BOA'T-FLY (Notonecla), a genus of insects of 
the order Hemiptcra (q. v.), suborder, Hderoplera, 
and of the family of the Ilgdrocorisw, or Water- 
hiigs (q. V.). All of them, like the rest of the family, 
are aquatic insects. Their English name is derived 
from their bo.at-like form, eminently adapted for 
progression in av.ater, and probably also from their 
remarkable h.abit of alw.ays savim- 
ming on their back — peculiar to the 
genus Nolonecla, as restricted by 
recent entomologists— and of resting 
in this posture suspended .at the siir- 
face of the aa’atcr. The knoavn species /f y / A 

of this genus are not numerous. One u y 

of them, AT glauca (sometimes called \ P 

the Water ISoatmaii), is common in i i 

Britain: it is about half an inch long, ^ “ti^rLo.atman 
and varies considerably in colour ; 
but exliibits a gener.al grceni.sh tinge, the other 
colours being black, broavn, and gi’.ay. They fly 
aa-cll, but seldom use their avings. They move with 
difficult}' on dry ground. When they descend into 
the aaaater, they c.arry doaa-n a siqiply of air for 
respiration in .a hollow betaveen their folded aa'ings. 
Tliey feed on animal substances, and often kill and 
dea'our those of their own species. 

BOATING, the art of managing and propelling 
a boat. This is done either by means of oars or 
sails. As sailing is fully trc.atcd under the head of 
y.AriiTiKG, roaa ing only is dealt avith here. The most 
ancient form of bo.at knoavn to have been used in 
the British Islands is the coracle ; it is still much 
used in Wales. The coracle is but a large avicker- 
aaork basket, covered aa ith skins, or some tliin avater- 
proof substance stretched over the avickcr-avork, 
strengthened by a cross scat, Sc.atcd in one of these 
nido Iviats, avith but a single paddle, it is astonish- 
ing aa-ith aa-hat dexterity the padiUcr avill skim over 
broken avatcr, and .avoid dangers avhich avoiild infal- 
libly destroy a hc.aa'ier or less manage.ablo craft. 
From the coracle spring all the varied classes of 
boats noav in use, cither as pendants to ships, or as 
used for pleasure traffic or a means of cona'cyance 
upon our rivers and inland avaters. The wherry next 
chaims attention. There arc many kinds of aadierries, 
but ave only notice the Thames avlierry. This is 
stoutly built, and is constructed to carry about 
eight passengers. It is usually managed by one 
scidler or tavo oarsmen ; it is almost entirely 
employed by av.atermcn for the conveyance of 
passengers or plcasiirc-p.artics. TTie bo.ats used for 
roaadng as a sport or pastime are of a much lighter 
and sharper build. They are constructed of all sizes, 
to carry from tavela'e oarsmen doavn to a single sculler. 
Of this class of boats, for racing purposes, ave have 
the 8, 0, 4, 2, and single pair oared bo.ats; avhile in 
contests betaveen singlb scullers, ave h.ave avhat is 
denominated the wager-hoat — a boat so frail and 
light in its proiiortions, that none but a most expe- 
rienced sculler can sit in one avithout danger of 
ujisctting. For pleasure, aa’e have another class of 


BOATING— BOAT-LOWERING APB^VEATUS. 


Boats denominated gii;s, of .stouter and more cajia- men’s apprentices, on the Ist of August. But the 
cious build; they arc constracted either for four events of most note in the rowing world are the 
oars, a pair of oars, or single fcuRs. Boat-racing O.vford and Cambridge S-oared match, rowed annu- 
ls a practice of some antiquity, but it has only ally upon the Thames, from Putney to Mortlako. 
cidminated in our d.ay. IvLany prizes have been This match h.as not been a regular yearly match, 
given from time to time for competition, some of there having been occasional intervals at times of a 
which have been made .annual. Perhaps the most year or two. In 1S29, 1842, 1849, 1852, 1854, 1857, 
famous of aU these is Dogget’s co.at and badge, and 1859, and from 18G1 to 1SG9 inclusive, the 
which is rowed for yearly on the Thames by w.atcr- Oxford boat carried off the prize ; Cambridge hav- 



Fuur-oared Ihicing-boat. 


I inr- wrested it from O.vford in tlio years 183G, I ])rimo. So much is B. favoured at our universi- 
: 18?i9, 1810, 1841, 1845, 181G, 1819, 1S5C, 1858, | ties and schoojs, that .almost every college has its 
18G0| 1870, 1871, 1872, and 187:!. Thirty matches . clul>. 

I h.avo come off in 45 years, the b.alanee being on tho BOAT-LOWERING jUPARATUS is the name 
side of Oxford. It wdl be noticed that two matohes \ given to certain ropes and pulleys for lowering boats 
I were rowed m 1819. The best picked men from j from ships quiclUy and s.afely, in case of emergency. 

, each university are selected to contest this grc.at | Every passenger-ship is compelled by l.aw to carry .a 
event, and the hardest exercise and the severest j certain number of boats, depending on the tonnage ; 
tr.aining gone through by the crews, to improve i .and every ship of war necessarily c.arrics bo.ats (see 
their wind, strength, and emliiranoe, for months | Ro.vt) for minor scrmces ; but until recent years tho 
before the day of rowing ; their diet consisting apparatus was very inefficient for lowering theso 
, mainly of the [ilaiuest cookcil lean meat and pota- j b-eits from the ikaadts or cranes by avhjch they .aro 
1 toes, with malt licpiors, spirituous drinks being pro- 1 usually suspended. In shipvTcek or other cmcr- 
I liibited, and the duties of tciiiperance, soberness, gencies .at sea, tho bo.ats wore, until recent ye.ars, 
and cliaslity strictly enforced. It was .at one time often so diflicult to cxtric.ato that they coidd not bo 
' thought that light men stood tho be.-.t chance in lowered in time to save the crow and passengers; 
these matohes, but experience has shewn this to or in lowering they capsized, and plunged the 
bo an error, and ten, eleven, and twelve stone men unh.api>y jicrsons into tho sc.a. Many invontoi-a 
are now chielly selected. The distance rowed U])Oii have recently ibrcotcd their ingenuity to this sub- 
I this course is -i', miles. The time chosen is usually i jeet, with a iiopo of devising .a remedy. In Lacon’s 
! at slack-tide, and tho time taken in rowing varies | apparatus, tho principal feature is tho emplo3'menfc 
I according as there is little or no tide or wind, or of a friction-brake, by avhich one man can regidato 
i tho reverse, from 18 to 20 iiiiiuites. The introdiic- the rate of descent to varjung degrees of speed, 
tion of sliding-seats h.as added very greatly' to tho | C.a[itain Kynnston’s disengaging hooks .are intended 
power of tho rower by lengthening the stroke. Tho i mit only to lower boats quickly and safely avhen 
sliding-seat is a small tiieeo of board on which the | suspended over tho .side of tho ship, but also to hoist 
rower sits, and which woi ks on rollers, and slides them out quickly avhen they happen to bo stoaved 
backwards and foiw.irds as the rower inakc.s his in-board. Wood and Rogera's apparatus resembles 
stroke. From 80 to 44 strokes of the oar per miniito Kynaston’s in this : that tho actual lowering from 
is held to be fair r.ieing [laee ; aiul a long .steady even | the ship is effected by tho crew on shipboard, leaa-ing 
btroko— the blade of the oar not being dipped too to the person or persons m tho bo.at only tho duty' of 
deeply in the avater, or throavu too high aboa'o ] diseng.aging it from the tacldc. But tho apparatus 
tho surface avhen avithdraavn, the arms bein;' avcH which noav engages most attention is Clifford’s, tho 
extended in taking tho stroke, and tho elboaa's leading principle of avhich is, that tho loavering and 
brought avcll homo to the sides at the conclusion— flic disengaguig are both effected by one man se.ated 
is tho kind of sfruko noav preferred by connoisseurs, ju the boat. Tavo ropes or loavering pendants, c and 
Tho other great events of the boat-iacing avorld aro (sec lig.), descend from tavo davits; pass through 
the regattas of Henley and Putney. .Vt the former, blocks or sheaves,/; then through other blocks, h, 
the O.xford and Cambridge creavs usually' light their within and near the keel of tho boat; and finally, 
battle over again in conjunction avitli others for roimd .a roller, a, placed horizont.ally' benc.ath tho 
tho challenge-cup ; and at these .also many' scullers’ se.at on avhich tho manager of tho boat takes his 
matches are roaved, though single sciillera’ races for iilace. By means of a avindmg-ropc, h, hold in one 
the championship of tho Thames, &c., arc usually jiaud, he can regulate tho speed with aa'hich tho 
events of themselves. Campbell avas one of tho first other tavo ropes uncoil themsolv’es from tho roUcr, 
sculling champions, beating IVilliams in 1831, lie thus gradiuating tho boat’s descent to tho avater’s 
avas beaten by Robert Coombes in ISIG, aa'ho held Ica'ol. When loavcrcd, tho ' tavo ropes c.au bo 
tho championship for about six ye.ars. 11c at length throaa'n off and tko boat sot free. Tho slings or 
succumbed to the proavess of Cole in 1852. Cole, in lifts, g, are intended to proa’ent tho canting or 
1854, aa-as bc.ateu by Messenger ; Messenger yielded upsetting of tho bo.at. 'Tho lany.ard, m, belongs to 
the palm to Kelly in 1S5G ; and Kelly aaaas, in 1859, tbo lashings, ?, aa'hich hold the bo.at to the side of 
beaten by Robert Chambers, tho champion of the tbo ship ; but by the thimbles, k, slipping off tho 
Tyne. In 18G5, Kelly recovered his Laurels, and prongs, o, tho bo.at is liber.ated. Tho efficiency of 
beat Ch.ambors. In 18G7, ho bo.at him also on tho tiio app.ar.atus is most rem.ark.able. In 185G, ,by 
Tyne ; and in I8G8 ho had in turn to yichl to Ren- order of the Admiralty, experiments avero made 
forth, having been champion off and on for tavela'o with the starboard-cutter of H.kLS. Princess Royal. 
ye.ar3, a long aa'hile for a roaving-man to remain in his Tavelve men got into the boat aa'hile it avas hanging 
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from the davits ; it weighed, with the crew and the 
gear, nearly three tons; nevertheless, this cutter, 
thus laden, was suocessfiUly and quickly lowered by 
one of the twelve men, to a depth of 40 feet from 


the davits to the water, hlany other experiments 
of similar kind were made. Clifford’s apparatus is 
now supplied to many ships of war and merchant- 
vessels; and many lives have been saved by its 
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means, imder circumstances which would almost 
certainly have proved fatal under the old mode of 
lowering boats from the davits. 

Other systems have since been partially adopted ; 
but none has yet been found which is wholly satis- 
factory to naval men. 

BOA'TSWAIN is a warrant-officer on board her 
Majesty’s ships, who has charge of the boats, sails, 
rigging, cables, anchors, flags, and cordage. He is 
immefiately under the master in some of these duties ; 
he frequently examines the masts and yards, sails 
and ropes, to report on their condition and efficiency. 
He also keeps account of all the spare rigging, &c., 
and superintends the replacement of old by new. 
The B. has certain duties in connection with the 
crew: he assists in the necessary business of the 
ship, and in relieving the watch. In bad weather, 
he looks well to the boats and anchors, especially 
when night is coming on. A B. should be a good 
E.ailor, a-good rigger, and a vigdaut, sober, firm man. 

The boatswain’s mate assists in aU the above- 
named duties ; and to him is assigned the repulsive, 
though now, happily, very rare, office of inflicting the 
flogging awarded to very serious offences. 

BO'BBIK-NET is the name of a kind of net- 
fabric, usually made of cotton-thread. It is of the 
nature of lace, but is 
made in the lace-frame 
instead of by hand. 
The texture is pecu- 
liar: it consists in the 
interlacing of a set of 
long threads, represent- 
ing the warp in com- 
mon weaving, with a 
set of cross ones (the 
weft), in such a manner 
as to form a mesh- 
Bohbin-net texture. texture. B. isi one of 
the most elegant of 
textile fabrics, and forms an extensive braneh of 
business, the chief seat of the manufacture in 
this country being Nottingham. See Lace. Mahu- 
PACTUBE. 

BO'BBINS are small wooden rollers, flanged at 


the ends, and bored through the centre lengthwise, 
so that toey can be placed on a spindle or skewer. 
'The bobbin on which ordinary sewing-thread is 
wound, although generally of small size, is a good 
example of their prevailing shape. One or two 
lands are, however, of a different t5ipo ; thus the 
bobbin, called in Scotland pirn, for delivering the 
weft from the shuttle, is simply a tapered pin, bored, 
it may be, throughout, with but the rudiments of 
a flange at the thick end; and the bobbin used 
for a similar purpose in lace-weaving, is merely a 
thin metal pulley, about the size of a halfpenny. 
For the machines used in the various spinning pro- 
cesses of the textile industries — namely, the slub- 
bing, the roving, the drawing, and spinning frames, 
bobbins of various sizes, and in enormous numbers, 
are reqiured. Some of these are 15 inches long 
by 5 inches in diameter, and diminish in size for 
each succeeding process, those for the spun-yam 
being scarcely larger than a good-sized thread- 
bobbin. There are also winding and warping 
bobbins for the weaving processes. For some pur- 
poses paper tubes have of late years superseded 
bobbins. 

We are so familiar with the neat and convenient 
thread-bobbin, now seen in every house, that we 
are apt to think it a very old invention. Yet 
people are still living who can remember when all 
the sewing-thread used for domestic purposes was 
wound in the form of balls. 

In the making of thread-bobbins, ingenious auto- 
matic machinery is now employed. Transverse 
slices of common birch, the W’ood chiefly used iot 
these, are first out to the length of the bobbins. 
From each of these a number of ciroidar bobbin 
blanks are next cut out by an annular saw, a hole 
being drilled through the centre of each at the same 
time. These blanks are then fed into a self-acting 
turning-machine, operating with a compound cutting 
tool, whose form is the reverse of the profile of the 
bobbin. One of these machines produces from 80 to 
100 gross of bobbins per day, .while an expert hand- 
turner could not produce more than eight gross in the 
same time. As most of the bobbins required for 
spinning purposes are larger than those required for 
thread, they are made by turning the barrels and 
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ends separately, .and tlien gluing tlicin togetlicr, in 
order to save ■wood. 

Bobbins are made of various kinds of wood, but 
princijiallj' of birch, bceuli, ash, and pl.ano tree, 
tjoinetimes two kinds are used in the s.amc bobbin; 
and for some sjjecial purposes, bobbins arc made 
entirely of metal, such as iron or tinplate. Of late 
years, some bobbin manufactories have been erected 
in the Highlands of Scotland, in neighbourhoods 
where bircli is plcntiftd. IVhen we consider th.at 
there arc now about -10 millions of spindlc.s in the 
S]iinning-mill3 of Orcat Britain, we get some idea 
of the jirodigious number of bobbins constantly 
wanted to supply the tear and wear of those used 
in the .spinning processes. One or two of the larger 
bobbin manufacturers in England employ about 300 
I hands. 

j BO'BBIO, a town in Noithern It.ily, in the 
jirovince of Turin, is situated mar the left b.ank 
I of the Trebi.a, .about .37 miles north east of Geno.a. 
j B. is .an .ancient idaec. having ongin.ated from a 
. church and convent erecti d here in the end of the 
Gth, or beginning of the 7th e , in the crypt of 
which .'it Columbanus and some of his disciples he 
, buried. 11. has .a catliedr.il. .an episcopal p.al.aec, .and 
I a pal.ace belonging to the Mala..pin.a family. It is 
, guarded from the iiiuiid.atioiis of the I’ellice by .a 
I long embankment, built by .a iiioiiey-gr.aiit from 
Oliver Cromwell, iliiniig wliov- protei tor.ite the 
town was nearly lb^tro)ed by aa inundation. I*op. 
nbout •lOUll. 

j BO'BIA, or riH.\TE l.'sl.I', a singular isl.and in 
I the B.ay of Aiiiboi-e, off the coast of (iumea, Afric.a. 

I Originally of eonssb rable si/e, it has been greatly 
I reduced by the action of the waves, and the same 
1 agency i.s still gradually lesseiiiiig it. It is diiricult 
' of access, on aecouiit of the precipitous character of 
I its shores, hut is said to be ib nsely peojibal. 

i B0T5 0 lilKK, or BO flM.N’K, ItEKI) BIUD, or 
BfCE ililtl) (/tyfie/ioner ori/riroriii), a bird nearly 
nllied to buiitmgs and sparrows, but of a genus 
^ cliaracterised by stilf pointed tail-featlier.s. It is 
I rather larger than a yellow haiumer ; ami the male 
, in his summer or nuptial iiUuiiage e\hiliit.s a line 
1 contrast of colours, blaek, \ellow, and white. The 
I female differs greatly from the lu.ale in eolouri of 
I plmnage, yellow isb luowii cbielly pr. vailing ; .and 
in the latter part of suiiiiiier. tli" m.ales .assume the 
, comp.ar.ativelv dull hues of the b iii ih s. The li. is 
I .a bird of ]i.assage. spemliiig the wiiit' r m the 3Vest 
‘ Indies. Ill suuiiiier it is loiiiid as fir north as the 
, banks of the .'s.vsk.ateliewaii, in hat. .bl'. but is most 
' plentiful in tile .\tl.aiitic .states and other eastern 
' parts of Ainene.a, wlieri- it is to be .seiui m every 
I meadow and cornfield, it renders good strvice by 
' the destriietion ol insects and tlieir l.arvie ; but the 
! immense flocks wliieli eongregatu on their return 
^ southwards in aiitiimii, eominit great ravage.s in the 
rice-plantations of t'arulina. At this si-.ason, these 
1 birds become I'Xtreim ly l.it. and .aie kilbal m gre.at 
I numbers for the table, 'i'lieir flesh is delicate, and 
resi-mblcs that of the ortolan. 

'The li. generally makes its nest in .a gra.ssy 
meadow, an artless structure of ,i few dry stalks 
' and leaves, with a lining of liner gr.ass. It <lisphay.s 
the B.amo instinct with many other hinls, of seehing 
I to lead intruders away from Us nest, by pretending 
I peat anxiety nbout some other part of tlio liehL 
' iliirmg the hreethng-season, the males arc very 
musieal, singing mostly in the .air, m which they 
seem to rise and fall in successive jerks. Tlieir song 
is very pleasing, and is ‘ emitted with a volubility 
hordcring on the hiirlcsiiuo.’ On account of their 
beauty and jiowcrs of song, many are c.aught, caged, 
and sold in the Now York and other markets. 
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BOBRUI'SIC, a fortified town of Russia, in the I 
government of ^linsk, and 88 miles south-east of 
the city of that name. It is situated on the right 
bank of the Bercsina, and is a station for the steam- 
packets navigating the Dnieper and Bercsina. It 
was besieged ineilectiiaUy by the French in 1812. 
Pop. (1807) 2-1, DSl. 

BO'B-STAY, in the rigging of a ship, is a rope 
used to confine the bowsprit down to the stem or 
cut-water; its purpose is to Icocp the bowsprit 
stcad 3 ’, by counteracting the force of the stays of 
the foremast, which draw it upwards. 

EO'CA (Span, me.aning il/b!i/7i),.a term applied to 
the entrance of various straits and rivers, chiellj' in 
America. — ]. B. C/iicti, the channel of 28 miles in 
lengtli, which leads to Cartagena in New Gr.anada. 
— 2. B. <lc J^nvtos, the largest and most southerly 
outlet of the Orinoco. — 3. A Grande, n bay of the 
Caribbean Sea, at the mouth of the Zucar, in Costa 
Rica. — 4. B. dd Toro, on the C.aribhcan Sea, in 
Costa Rica, in lat. 0’ 20’ N., and long. 82’ W. 

BO'COA TI'GRIS, or BOGUE, the name given 
to that portion of the estuary of the Canton River 
(<|. V.) extending north from lat. 22’ 45' N. ; south 
ol this point, the cstuarj’ is do.signatcd the ‘ Outer 
Waters.’ In the centre of the B. T. arc the rocky 
islands of North and South Wantung, wliile on tho 
cast tho B. 'T. has the islands of Anunghop and 
Chuenpee, and on the west tho Ty-cock-tow island. 
On these islands are situated the Bogue forts, which 
have been more than once captured l>y the British. 
Tho last time they were taken was in November 
IS.'O, tho occasion of quarrel being the refusal of 
the Chinese to make proper reparation for tho 
capture of a vessel under British protection, hut 
.alleged, on tho other hand, to bo nothing but a 
smuggling craft, contriving to hide its real character 
bj- hoisting tho British Hag. 

BOCCA’CCIO, Giov.vsxr, tho celehratcd author 
of the iJccnmrron’', was horn in P.aris, 131.3. Uo 
styled himself J>(i Vertaldo, and was sometimes 
named Jl Certuldr^r bj’ others, becan'o his family 
sprang from Certaldo, a vill.age in tho Florentine 
territory. From an earlj' period ho displayed an 
invincible attachment to jioetn,', which bis father 
attempted in v.arions waj's to thwart; but ns soon 
as 15. had attained his majoritj', he commenced to 
follow vigorourij’^ liis ovni inclinations, poetising 
both in the It.alian and Latin tongues, hut not with 
any ‘ line issues.’ In prose ho succeeded far better, 
devcIo}iing quicltlj' that airj' grace of stj'lo which 
suits so adinirablj’ his light and lively bales, and 
which soon placed him in tho highest rank of 
Italian prose-writers. lie studied D.anto closelj', 
hut did not confine himself to litoraturo pro- 
perlv' BO called. In 1350, B. fniancd an mtiraato 
friendship with Petrarch, and, following his friend’s 
example, collected mauj’ hooks and copied rare 
M.S.S., which ho could not nflbrd to buj’. It Ls 
said that he was the first Italian who ever pro- 
cured from Greece a copj- of tho Ukul and tho 
0(/i/Mci/. He .also wrote a Genealogy of the God.i, in 
15 hooks, which w.as imqucstionably tho most com- 
prohciisive mythological work that Europe had as 
3 ’ot seen. But not onl 3 ’ was B. one of tho most i 
learned men of his time, he w.as also ono of tho I 
most enlightened in his scholarship. Ho helped | 
to give a freer direction .and a grc.atcr cxpansivciiess ! 
to knowledge, stimulated his contemporaries to the j 
stud 3 *of Greek, and wished to substitute tho wisdom | 
of antiquity for the improfit-ahle scholasticism that j 
prevailed. ! 

While in Naples (1341), B. fell passionately in lovo 
with a 3 ’oung lady who avas generally supposed to 
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be nil illegitimate daughter of King Koberfc His 
pas«ion was returned, and to gratify his mistress, 
i>. wrote II FHocopo, a prose-romance, and after- 
wards La Teseide, the first attempt at romantic 
epic poetry, and ■written in ottava rima, of which 
B. may he considered -the inventor. In 1342, he 
retumed to Florence, hut in 1344, went hack to 
Kaples, where he ■wrote his Anmro-a Fiammetta, II 
Filostrato, and L’Amorosa Visione. Here also he 
composed his famous Fccamcrone^ to please Joanna, 
the daughter and successor of King Bohert. It 
consists of 100 stories, ten of which are told each 

d. ay by seven ladies and three gentlemen, who had 
fled from Florence during the frightfiU pdarae of 
1348, to a country villa, and who try to banish fear 
by abandoning every moment to delicious gaiety. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the literary merits of 
the book. In abundance of incident especially, it is 
.almost inexliaustible, though many of the stories are 
taken from older collections of Contes el Fabliavx. 
It is, however, unfortun.ately steeped in impurity. 
B. once more returned to Florence about 1350. He 
w.as now honoured ■n’ith sover.al diplomatic .appoint- 
ments by his fellow-citizens, and subsequently even 
thought of entering into holy orders as a penance 
for the immonal Hfc he had previously led. From 
this artificial course of repentance he was wisely 
dissuaded by Petrarch, ■vvho advised him to be 
content with changing Iris condrret. In 1373, B. 
was appointed Darrte.an professor .at Florence ; that 
is to say, he was to deliver elucidatory Icctrrrcs 
on the Divina Commedta of the great poet, and 
zcalorrsly devoted himself to the difBcrdt task 
thus imposed on him; brrt his he.alth failing, he 
resigned the office, and retired to Iris little property 
at Certaldo, where ho died, December 21, 1375, 1C 
months after his friend Petrarch.'; Besides those 
works we have .akoady mentioned, B. ■aTotc Origine, 
Vita e Costumi di Dante Alighieri, and Commento 
fopra la Commedia di Dante. This commentary on 
the Dh-ine Comedy extends only to the 17th canto 
of the Inferno. In Latin, B. wrote, beside the 
Genealogia Deorum, a work arranged in alpha- 
betical order, Dc Montibiis, Silvis, Fonlibus, Lacidms, 
Flnminibus, &c.; De Casibiis Virorum cl Fceminamm 
Illustrium ; Dc Claris Mulieilbus, kc. 

BOCCAGE, Makie Anne Fiqtot du, a French 
poetess, was bom .at Ilouen, 22d October 1710, and 
received her education in the monastery of the 
Assumption at Paris, where her poetic tendencies 

e. arly developed thenrselves, though only frrrtrvely. 
She first appeared .as an .arrthoress in a sm.all voltrmc 
of poems, prrblishcd iml746 ; next as an imitator of 
Milton in her Paradis Terrcslrc (1748); and in 
175G, issued her most important work. La Colom- 
biade. The letters - which she addressed to her 
sister, hl.ad.ame Duperron, while travelling throrrgh 
England, Holland, .and Italy, .are the most inter- 
esting things wlrich h.ave fallen from her pen. 
During her life, she was excessively admired and 
bepraised, especially by Voltaire, Fontenellc, and 
Clairaut. She used to be described as Formd Venus, 
arte Minerva! The complimentary poems addressed 
to her would, if collected, fill many volumes. She 
avas elected member of the academics of Home, 
Bologna, Padua, Lyon, and Eouen. She died 8th 
August 1802. Her poems fail now to explain the 
reputation she once enjoyed, and dispose us to 
believe that her personal attractions must' have 
given a charm to her verses. 

BOCHAE.T, Sajtoel, a learned Protestant divine, 
was born of .an ancient family at Ilouen, in 1599. 
He very early exhibited remarkable talent, chiefly 
philological. After studying at Paris, Sed.an, and 
Saumur, visiting England in 1G21, and finishing his 


education at Leyden, he was chosen pastor of the 
Protestant church at Caen, where he bec.ame very 
popular. In 1G29, he gained great reputation by his 
victory, in a pubhe discussion of several days’ 
duration, over the famous Jesuit, Doctor Verin. 
The meetings gained additional Sclat from the 
occasional presence of the Viceroy of Normandy, 
the Duke of Longuevfile. In 164G, appeared his 
Sacred Geography, bearing the title of Flialeg and 
Canaan. His Ilierozoieon, or Scripture Zoology, 
to which he devoted many ye.ars of his life, appeared 
osthumously in 1G75. In 1G52, B. was in^vited to 
tockhohn hy Queen Christina, and went thither 
accompanied by his friend Huet. The court-life, 
however, did not suit him, and his visit was 
short. He died suddenly, in 1C67, wlfile speaking 
at a meeting of the Caen Academy of Antiquaries. 
A complete edition of his works, with a life by 
Morin, was published at Leyden in 1712 ; and a 
new improved edition of the Hierozoicon, his most 
v.aluable ■work, .at Leipsic, in 3 vols. 4to (1793 — 
179G), by BoscnmuUer. 

BO'CHNIA, a town of Austrian G.alicia, capital of 
a circle of the same name, .and about 25 miles east- 
south-east of Cracow. The houses are built chiefly 
of wood. There .arc extensive mines of rock-salt in 
its vicinity, which employ upw.ards of 500 miners, 
and yield annu.aUy about 13,000 tons of salt. Pop. 
(1SG9) 8040. 

BOCKH, Aogustos, the most erudite classical 
antiqu.ary of Germany in recent times, was born 
24th November 1785, at Carlsruhe, .and entered 
the university of Halle in 1803. The prelections of 
Wolf determined him to the science of philology. 
His first publication was Commentatio in Plalonis 
qui vulgo fertiir Minoem (Halle, 180G). In 1808, 
.appeared his Oracce I'ragaxlicc Principum, JUschyli, 
Sophodis, Euripidis, num ca qua supersunl el genuina 
omnia sint. In 1809, he became ordinary professor 
at the university of Heidelberg; and in 181 1,_ he 
was translated to the chair of Bhetoric and Ancient 
Literature, at Berlin, where he taught for upwards 
of forty j’e.ars, forming many excellent scholars, 
.and extending his reputation through all the 
learned circles of Europe. His conception of phil- 
ology as an organically constructed whole, which 
.aims at nothing short of an intellectual reproduc- 
tion of .antiquity, excited for a long time great opposi- 
tion among his professional contemporaries, but it 
undoubtedly gave an impetus to a deeper study of 
the old classical world. His lectures, include not 
merely a grammatico-historical interpretation of the 
ancient authors, but also archeology proper, the 
history of ancient literature, philosophy, politics, 
religion, and social life. The four great works of B. 
which h.ave, in fact, opened up new paths in the 
study of antiquity, are, 1st, his edition of Pindar 
(2 vols., Loip. 1811—1822), in which the metre and 
rhythm of the poet, as well as his artistic sldll, are 
investigated and discussed with profound knowledge 
of the subject. 2d, The Political Economy of Athens 
(2 vols., Berlin, 1817), a work which remains imsur- 
passed for subtle research, surprising results, and 
clear exposition. It trc.ats of the prices of goods, 
rate of worlunen’s wages, rent of houses and hand, 
and other points of commercial economy, as well as 
of the larger questions of the state ^ income and 
expenditure. It has been translated into English 
by Sir George ComewaU Leivis, under the title 
of The Public Economy of Athens (Lond. 2d edit, 
revised, 1842). 3d, Investigations concerning the 

iYdghts, Coins, and Measures of Antiquity (Berh 
1838). 4th, Records of the Maritime Affairs of A ttica 
(Berl. 1840). The most important of his lesser works 
are ■the Development of the Doctrines of Philolaus, 
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ilie PiilJiar;orcan, liis edition of the Antigone of 
Sophocles, and a Pisscflalion on the Silver Mincs^ of 
Lanrion in Attica. B. has also the houottr of liaving 
commenced, in 1 824, the great n'orh entitled Corpus 
Jnscrijitionum Grcccariun, piddishcd at the expense 
of the Boj’al Academy of Berlin, ■which was after- 
wards continued first b}’ Franr, and then by 
Kirohhotr. In 1852, appeared his Itcsrarclies on the 
Oosmkal Sgstem of Plato; in 1855, The Lunar 
Clicks of the Crcrli<: : and, in 18G3, On the Four-year 
Solar Cycles of the Ancients. Re died in 1SG7. 

BO’CKLAND, BO GLAND, or BOOKLAND, 
one of the original modes of tenure of manor-land, 
also called charter-land or deed-laud, which was 
hold by a short and simple deed under certain rents 
and free sonnees. It was land that had been severed 
by an act of government from the Pot A and (q. V.), 
and converted into an estate of per[ietua! inhcrilance. 
It might belong to the chnreh, to the king, or to a 
, subject ; it might be alienable and divisible' at the 
' will of the i)ro]irn tor ; it might be limited in its 
descent, without any pouer of alienation in the 
I possessor. It was often granted for .a auigle life or 
i for more lives than one, u itii ri iin'inb-r in lu rpetuit y 
to the church. It was forbited for \.iri.ms didiii- 
I quencies to the state. 

' The estato of the highiT nobility eon inted ohii fly 
' of hoekland. Ili«lio|is aiel alibot-i nii_htlin\e It of 
' their own, in adilit"in to \\ li.it tin y In M in ri .'ht of 
the church. Tin .\n.Io'>i\in kitiL-i had pnvat- 
cst.ite.s of IV, and tli. i --t it s did not iin rge m the 
cromi, but mre ih M-.ible lo will, gift, or .'-.ile. and 
1 transmi'sible by iidieritain < . in the sann- manii' r as 
B. by a subject (Kerr's /,’bn7..,'. m, vol. ii , p. ,sS ; 
and .sec .'In Inyuiry into tti. Pi-.eiiiiil Croirth of On 
I'oyal Prinigotive in Jkofi’nl, by .Tolin .Mien. 
18110, pp. 1 lol ; and W'hait ’n’-s Lo'v Jjietiunary, 
2d cd., under L’oe'.-lnnd ) 

BO'DEN-SEM. See ('osvr.tNor, Lenr. op. 

BODB’S Lj\W, an anthiiielicai lel.ition t.ub- 
Bi.sting between the distances of the planets from tin- 
sun. It may be thus stated; Wnte, in the first 
I inst.ance, ,a row of fours, and und< r these place a 
I geometrical series beginning with .".and iiicna'-ing 
by the ratio 2, ]mtling tin .1 und. r th" second 4 ; 

■ and by .addition we has e th.' situs 4, 7, K*. >V‘c., which 
gives nearly the relative distances of the planets 
from the sun. 

4 4 .( .1 4 4 4 4 4 

;i 0 I'J 21 4S or. 102 Msl 

4 7 10 10 2b .52 lii.i r.ifi .'isb 

I Tims, if 10 be t.ih. n as th.. distanee of th.. earth 
I from th'g siui, .1 will give th.it of Mer. ury. 7 that of 
Venus, and bo forth. Th.' aeliial rebitive dist iiices 
I are .as follow, linking 10 the di-tanee of the e.arlli — 

n«rt«»r7. Vemif Fart’i M^r* A*t«r< Itlf J j fr I r*nu» 

.IS) 7’2 10 15 2 27 1 .52 0,5 1 102 dOO 

I Close as is the corre3pfin.l..iu'e lii.twii n the law .and 
I the actual distanees, m. phv..i. al ie.as.in Ii.as lueii 
J given to ace.. lint for it, aithongh th..re is little 
room for doubt that mkIi exists IV L. therefore, in 
the pre.sent st.ate of Beii iice, n termed empirical. 
Kepler was the first to i.erc. iie the l.iw, and Bode 
argued from it that .a plain t might be foiiinl between 
M.ii'i and .lupiter, to (ill uji tlic gap th.at existed 
at the time in the Bcrics. The discovery of the 
' A - li roi.ls h.as proa ed the correctness of tins predic- 
. tion. The gre.itcst devi.ation from the haw is seen 
I in the case of Neptiino ; but if wo were acquainted 
witli the principles from which the law proceeds, wc 
might .also be .able to account for the discrcjiaiicja 
Similar relations, though expressed in diircrciit 


numbers, are found to subsist in the distances of 
the satellites of Jupiter aud Saturn from their 
primaries. 

BO'DKIN, an instrument used by womon of anti- 
quity to f.asten up their hair behind. It was tho 
method commonly adopted by the priests of Cybcle, 
as well as by the fom.alo characters in Greek 
tragedy, the B. being higlUy ornamented. Silver 
bodkins are still worn in a similar aY.ay by the pe.a- 
sant girls of Naples. Tho term B. is .also applied to 
a aliarp-jioiutcd instrument for piercing holes in 
cloth, and it was at one time a voiy common name 
for a dagger. 

BO’DLE, an ancient copper coin in Scotland, in 
v.aluc the sixth of a penny sterling. According to 
.T.amieson, the B. is said to have hcen so called from 
a mint-m.astor of the name of Bolhwcll. 

BODLEY, Sin Tiiom-ws, the restorer of the 
libr.ar 3 ’ nrigiii.allj’ established .at 0.xford bj' Hum- 
phrej-, Duke of Gloucester, was born at Exeter, 
March 2, 1541. His family being forced to lice | 
from England during the jicrsccutions of il.ary, 
settled at Geneva, where B. studied lanmi.agcs 
.ami divinity under the most distinguished professoi-s. ' 
of that cit 3 -. On the accession of Elisabeth, ho ; 
returned to England, and completed his studies ' 
at Oxford, where ho took the degree of M. A., ' 
.and was afterwards elected a proctor. After . 
travelling some time abroad, ho w.as cmplo 3 'od 
by the queen in diplomatic missions to Penmark, 
France, and lloll.and, and returned to his lavourito 
cit 3 ', Oxford, in 1587, where ho devoted himself to 
literature, csiiecially to the extension of the miivor- , 
sil 3 ' library, now c.allcd tho Bopluvak (q. v.), ' 
iu’B.’s honour. In collecting rare and v.aluablo 
books from many jiarts of Europe, B. expended^ a . 
vcr 3 ' large sum, and also loft an cst.ato for s.al.arics 
to ofliccm, rojiair of tho librnr 3 ', and purchaso of 
biiolcs. lie was Iciiighted b 3 ' King James, and died 
.at Oxford, .I.anu.ar 3 - 28, 1G12. li.’s nutohiogr.aph 3 -, ‘ 
extending to tho 3 'ear 1009, together with a collec- 
tion of iiis letters, has been juiblishcd under tho 
title Ililhpiiic BodlcUmcc (Bond. 1703). 

BODLEY' AN or BODLEI'AN LIBBABY, tho . 
public libran,' of Oxford univer3it3-, restored by 
Sir Tlioma.s Bodley- (q. v.) in 159'?, his firat .act 
being tho prescnt.ation of a barge collection of 
v.aluablo books, purchased on the continent at 
Lan expenso of £lO,000. Through his Lnlluence and 
noble examj.le, the librar 3 ’ w.as Bpccdil 3 ' enriched by i 
numerous other important contrihutions. Among 
the earliest Eidjsequent benefactors of the B. L., I 
which av.as opened in 1C02, w’ith a well-assorted j 
collection of .about 3000 volumes, were tho Earl of ' 
Pembroke, who presented it avith 250 volumes of 
v.aluablo Greek M8S. ; Sir Tliomas Boo ; SirKcnelra 
Digby; and Arclibhlio]! L.aud, avho made it a mag- j 
luflccnt donation of 1.300 MSS. in more than twenty 
difleront languages. Upwards of 8000 vohuucs of 
the library of the famous John Sclden (q. v.) avciit 
to the Bodleyan Libraiy. Genonal Fairfax pire- 
sunted tho librar 3 ’ with many MSS., among which 
av.as Bogor Dodsworth's collection of IGO volumes on 
English' histor 3 ’. During the present century, the 
most important bequests have been tho collections 
of Kich.ard Goiigli, on British Topogi'.ajihy and Saxon 
and Northern Literature ; of Edmund M.alone, the 
editor of Shakspe.aro; and of Francis Douce; also 
a sum of £40,000, 1)3' tho Boa-. Bobert Iilason, the 
interest to bo expended on books. B 3 ' purchase, 
the librar 3 ’ acquired some magnificent collections 
of Oriental, Greek, Latin, and Ilcbroav books and 
hiss. The B. L. is p.avticularl 3 ’ rich in biblic.al 
codices, r.abbmical litenaturo, and matori.als for . 
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British history. By the Copyright Act, it is entitled 
to a copy of every hook printed in the United 
Kingdom. The number of volumes it possessed in 
ISoQ is estimated at 260,000, in addition to 22,000 
in manuscript. The first c.at<alogue of the printed 
hooks vas published by the first librarian. Dr James, 
in 1600; the last, nearly tivo centuries and a half 
later (in 1843), in three volumes, by Dr B.andinel, 
the eleventh ivho held the office since the institution 
of the libraryn In the interval, several cata- 
logues of various departments of the libraiy vrere 
published; .and a supplemental volume 'U’as added 
by Dr Bandinel in 1850. By st.atutes drawn up for 
the government of the libr.ary by Sir Thomas Bodley, 
it was decreed that the vice-chancoUor, the proctors,, 
and the regius professors of divinity, haw, medicine, 
Hebrew, and Greek, should bo visitors and curators ; 
a statute passed in 1856 added ‘five more residents 
to be elected by congreg.ation for ten years, if con- 
tiuuing to reside, and to be re-eligible.’ Members 
of the university who h.ave taken a degree arc 
admitted to the use of the library — a small addition 
on the matricul.ation fees, and an annual payment, 
being charged for the pri-^ego. Literary men, pro- 
perly recommended, are allowed to make extracts 
from the works in thp libr.ary, which is open between 
Lady-Day and hlichaclmas from nine o’clock in the 
morning till foim in the afternoon, and during the 
other h.alf of the year from ten to three. It is shut 
dvu-ing cort.ain holidays, and for visitation purposes, 
in the aggrcg.ate about 34 days in the year, besides 
Sundays. Since 1856, a reading-room, open through- 
ovit the year from ton o’clock in the morning to ten 
in the evening, has boon attached to the libr.aiy. 

BODJIAKN (ancient Bodami Castruni), a aTll.age 
of Baden, at the mouth of the Stookach, on Lake 
Constance, with niin-s of a c.a3tlc, formerly the resi- 
dence of the lieutenants {Botemanil or Bodmanno, 
messenger or hiatus) of the Carlovingian Idngs; 
hence the Gorman n.amo of the lake, Bodman-sec, 
or Boden-soe. Pop. 900. 

BODMER, Joir. Jak., a German poet and lillCra- 
iciir, was born at Greifensoc, near Zurich, 19th July 
1098. The study of the Greek .and Latin writers, 
together with the English, Eronoh, and Italian 
masters, h.aving convinced him of the poverty and 
tastelessness of existing Germ.an literature, he 
resolved to attempt a reformation. Accordingly, in 
1721, along with a few other yoimg scholars, he 
commenced a critic.al poriodic.al, entitled Dlscwsc 
dcr Maler, in which the living poets were sharply 
handled. After 1740, when B. published a trc,atise on 
The Wonderful in. Poelry, a hterary w.ar broke out 
between him and Gottsched, which was long w.agcd 
with groat bitterness ; yet it was not without fruits, 
inasmuch as, it p.artly prepared the way for the 
Augustan epoch of Gorman literature. B. died 
at Zurich (in the university of which ho had held 
the chair of history for 50 years), 2d January 1783. 
As an author, ho was marked by inexhaustible 
activity, but his poems, dramas, and translations 
have no vigour or originality. His best known 
production is the Noachide (Zurich, 1752). Ho did 
grc.ater service to literature by republishing the old 
German poets, the Minnesingers, and a part of tho 
Nilelungen, as also by his numerous critical writings. 

BO'DMIIT, the county town of Cornwall, in the 
middle of the county, 20 miles north-north-west of 
Plymouth. It is situated partly in a valley and 

р. artly on the side of a hill, and consists principally 
of one street a mile long. Its chief trade is in 

с. att]e and sheep. Among tho more important 
recent buildings are a maricet house, tho county 
j.ail, and the now Cornw.all Lunatic Asylum. B. 
arose in a priory foimdcd in the 10th c., and was 


long .an import.ant place, having, besides the prior 3 >-, 
.a c,athedr.al and 13 churches. The priory avas 
once the property of Thomas Sternhold, one of tho 
tr.ansl.ators of the Psalms of David into English 
metre. 1500 persons in B. are s.aid to have died 
of -the ijestilenoe in 1351. Pop. (1871) 6758. It 
returns one member to parli.ament. 

BODO'KI, GlAMBAmsTA, a distinguished type- 
cutter and printer, born at Saluzzo, in Sardinia, 
1740; went to Rome in 1758, where he secured 
an engagement as compositor in the printing-office 
of tho Propag.anda, and where he remained till 
the deatli of his patron, Abbate Ruggicri, in 1762, 
or, according to others, 1766. In 1768, he went 
to Parma, where he published several specimens 
of his worlcmanship ; among others — on occasion 
of the marriage of the Prince of Piedmont with 
the Princess Clotilde of Fr.ance — ^the Epithalamia 
Exoiicis Linguibus Bcddita, wliich exhibited the 
alphabets of twenty-five languages. In 1789 the 
Duke of Parma made him superintendent of his 
rivato printing establislunent, and from this press 
e sent forth Ins edition of tho Iliad (3 vols. 1808), 
dedic.atcd to Napoleon. It is a splendid specimen of 
typogr.aphy; but the correctness of tho text is by 
no means cqu.al to the be.auty of the printing. His 
editions of Virgil (2 vols. 1793), and several Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and French classics, as also Ids 
Lord’s Prayer in 155 languages, are admired for 
their elegance. He died at Parma, 1813. 

BODY, Hdsian, will bo treated of under tho 
n.ames of tho sover.al organs and functions. For 
Body-snatchino, seo Akatomy (in Law). 

BODY COLOUR, a term which, in oil-p.ainting, 
is .applied to the opaque colouring produced by 
certain modes of combining and mixing tho pig- 
ments. Wlicn, in w.ater-corour painting, pigments 
arc Laid on thickly, .and mixed with white, to 
render them opaque, instead of in tints and washes, 
the worics .are said to be executed in body colow. 

BODY OF A CHURCH, more commonly c.aUed 
the Nave (q. v.), though this latterterm is sometimes 
cmploj’cd to include the Aisles (q. v.), is also luiown 
as tho main or middle aisle. 

BOECB, or, more properly, BOYCE, Hrcxoit, a 
distinguished Scottish historian, w.as bom of an old 
family, about 1465, at Dimdee. He completed his edu- 
cation at Montague College, in tho rmiversity of Paris, 
and in 1497, was appointed a professor of philosophy. 
Among other learned men whose friendship ho 
hero acquired was Erasmus. About the beginning 
of the 16th c., he was invited by Bishop Elphmstono 
to preside over tho university newly foimded by 
him at Aberdeen. B. accepted tho offleo after somo 
natural hesitation, the ye.arly salary being 40 merks, 
or about .-£2, 4s. Cd. sterling. The v.aluo of money, 
however, it has to be remembered, was immensely 
grc.ater then than now, and the learned principal 
was at tho same time made a canon of the cathedr.al, 
and chaplain of St Ninian. There i3_ every reason 
to suppose that he discharged his duties with high 
success. In 1522, he published his lives, in Latin, 
of the Bishops of Mortlaoh and Aberdeen. _ This 
work, a gre.at p.art of avhich is occupied arith tho 
life of his excellent patron. Bishop ElpHnstone, 
was I'cprintod by tho Bannatyno Club in 1825. 
Five years later, B. published the History of Scot- 
land, on which his fame chiefly rests, a work which, 
though proved to contain a largo amount of fiction, 
is worthy of the commendation it has received oven 
on the score of style. Tho author was rewarded by 
the king ovith a pension of £50 Scots, until he 
should bo promoted to a benefice of' 100 merks, 
which appears to have occurred in 1534. B. died 
two years later. 
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BCEHME'RIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Urticeca, included, until recently, in the genus 
XJrlica or Nettle (q. v.). The fibres of a number of 
species are used for maldng ropes, twine, nets, scwing- 
tluread, and cloth ; and some of them appear likely to 
acquire much economical and commercial import- 
ance. B. nivea (formerly, Uriica nivea) has been 
recently ascertained to yield groat part of the fibre 
employed in China in the manufacture of the 
beautfiul fabric Icno'wn as China-grass (q. v.) cloth. 
It is a perennial herbaceous plant, with bro.ad ovate 
leaves, which arc white and downy beneath, and is 
destitute of the stinging powers of the nettles. It is 
carefully cultivated by the Chinese, by whom it is 
called J’chou Ma. It is propagated either by seeds 
or by parting the roots. It loves shade and moisture. 
Three crops are obtained in the season, new shoots 
springing up after it has been cut. Great atten- 
tion 13 bestowed upon the prefiaration of the fibre ; 
the stems are sometimes tied in little sheaves, and 
instead of being steeped, are placed on the root 
of a house, to bo moistened by the dew, and dried 
by the sun, but are carefully preserved from rain, 
whieh would blacken them ; and ui rainy weather, 
they are plaeed under cover in .a current of air. 
Another plan is to steep the separated fibres for 
a night in a pan of water, and sometimes they are 
steeped in water containing the ashes of niidbcriy- 
wood. A patent was obtained m Britain, in 1849, 
for the preparation of tins fibre, by boiling the 
stems in an alkaline solution, after previously 
[ steeping them for 24 hours in uater of the tempera- 
j turc of 90° F., then thoroughly wasliing with pure 
I water, and drying in a current of high- pressure 
I steam. — It seems now to be ascertained th.at this 
I is the same plant which Dr itoxhirngh strongly 
recommended to attention about the beginning of 
the 19th c., under the name of Urtica tciiacissima, 
and of which the Court of Directors of the E.a3t 
India Company, in 1810, declared the fibre to be 
‘stronger than Itussian hemp of the best description,’ 
and to have boon ' brought to a thread, prefer.ablo to 
the best material in Europe for Brussels lace.’ It 
may well bo regarded as curious th.at, after this, 
it was lost sight of for a con3ider.able time, although 
the commendation bestowed upon it is found not to 
have been exaggerated. The plant grows n.aturally, 
and is cultiv.ated not only in China, but in Sumatra, 
Siam, Burmah, As3.am, and other parts of the E.ast. 
The fibre is called Caiocc in Sumatra, Bamrs by 
the Malays, .and Rheea in Assam. — }!. camUcans 
and B. utilis, from which a fine silky fibre is 
obtained in Java, are either varieties of this or 
nearly .allied species. — B. fmtescens is another 
important species, common in Nepaul, Sikkim, and 
other parts of the Himalaya, to an elevation of 3000 
feet above the sea. It is not cultiv.ated, but often 
overruns .abandoned fields. It grows to a height 
of G or 8 feet, and varies from the tliickness of a 
uill to that of the thumb. The leaves are serrated, 
ark-greon above, sUvery-white below, not stinging. 
The plant is cut down for use when the seed is 
formed, the bark is then peeled off, dried in the sun 
for a few days, boiled with wood-ashes for four 
or five hours, and beaten with a m.allct to separate 
the fibres, avhich are called Pooah or Pace, and .also 
Kicnki or Yenki. When properly prepared, the 
fibre is quite cqu.al to the best Europc.an flax. 
— Tho fibres of a number of coarser species arc 
employed in different parts of tho East Indies for 
making ropes. See Boyle’s Fibrous Plants of India. 

BCEO'TIA, one of the ancient political divisions 
of Greece, was boimded on tho N. and N.W. by 
Locris and Phoeis, on tho E. by the Euboe.an 
Channel, on tho S. by Attica and Megaris, and 
on the W. by the Corintliian Gulf. B. had 
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a surface estimated at 1120 squ.are miles. The 
plains enclosed on the south by Moimts Cithajron 
and Fames, on the west by Mount Helicon, on the 
north by the slopes of Mount Parnassus and the 
Opimtiau Mountains, f.all naturally into tliree divi- 
sions — the basin of tho lake Copais, now called 
Topolias, that of the Asopus, and the coast-district 
on the Crissaian Sea. The principal stre.am was 
anciently called the Cephissus. It entered the coimtry 
from Phoeis at Chaironea ; and in the spring, when 
it was swollen by innumerable torrents, almost con- 
r’erted the Copaic plain into a lake. There were 
sevcr.al natur.al channels for tho outlet of the waters 
that congrcg.ated in this plain, hut they were not 
suffieient to carry off the whole surplus, and the 
surroimding country was in consequence frequently 
deluged. In order to guard ag.iinst this inundation, 
two tunnels had been cut in the rook for the dis- 
charge of the water. One of these timnels, which 
c.aiTied the water to Upper Larymna — where it 
emerged in a natur.al outlet after a subterraneous 
course of nc.arly four miles, whence it flowed above 
ground a mile and a half to the sea — ^u’as no 
less than four miles in length, with about twenty 
vertical shafts lot down into it, some of which were 
from 100 to ICO feet deep. Tho other tunnel, wliich 
united the Copais Lake with that of Hylica, was 
much shorter, but still an extensive and striking 
work. Tho date of these gigantic engineering 
undertaldngs is not precisely known, but they 
are generally attributed to the Minym of Orcho- 
monus. B. was in ancient times veiy productive 
of marble, potters’ earth, and iron, besides aboimd- 
ing in corn and fruits ; and it was also particularly 
celebrated for flute-reeds. Tlie e.arliost inliabitants 
belonged to different races, tho two most powerful 
of which wore tho Minym and Cadmeans or 
Caihncones ; but were at an early date (about CO 
years after the Trojan war, according to Thucydides) 
in part dislodged by the Bceotians, an iEolian people 
who wore driven from Thessaly, and in part incor- 
porated with them. Tho Boeotians excelled as 
cidtivators of tho soil, and were g.allant , soldiers 
both on foot .and horseback; but they wore rude, 
imsociabic, and took little part in the gr.adu.al 
rclincmcnt of manners and inteUootual development 
of tho rest of Greece, so th.at tho name became 
proverbial for'illitcr.ate dulness. This was usually 
ascribed to their thick damp atmosphere. Yet 
there have not been wanting amongst them emi- 
nent generals, as Epaminondas ; and poets and 
historians, as Hesiod, Pindar, Corinna, Plutarch, &c. 
Tlic greater cities, of which the number avas about 
fourteen, Thebes, llaliartus, ’I'liespiai, &c., with their 
territories, fomied the Bceotiicn Le.aguo. At tho 
hc.ad of this av.as an archon, and next to him a 
coimcil, avhich avas composed of four persons, and 
h.ad its head-quarters in Thebes. Tlie executia’o 
authority avas intnisted to Bteotarchs, avho avero 
elected in popidar assemblies of tho separate states, 
and coiUd only hold office for one year. Of this 
League, a shadoav still remained doavn to the times 
of tlic empire ; but after the b.attlo of Chaironea, 
ill avhich Philip established the Macedonian throne 
on tho mins of Grecian liberty, tho politic.al import- 
ance of the country declined so rapidly, that about 
30 B.c. only two cities, T.anagra and Tliespiai, avere 
of any consideration. — Along avith Attica, B. noav 
forms one of the ‘ nomarcliies ’ of the kingdom of 
Greece. 

BOERHAAVE, Hermann, the most celebrated 
physician of tho IStli c., av.as born at Voorhont, near 
Leyden, December 13, 1CG8. In 1G82, ho avent to 
Leyden, avith the intention of becoming a clergyman, 
and there studied Greek, Latin, Hebreav, Chaldee, 
history, ecclesiastical and secular, and mathematics. 
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In 1(;S9, B. was made doctor of pliUosophy, and in 
1090 began the study of medicine, reading carefully 
Hippocrates among the ancients, and Sydenliam 
among the moderns. Though mauily self-educated 
in medicine — as in chemistry and botany — he gained 
his doctor’s deOTee at Hardenvyck, 1093, and 
returned to Leyden, where, in 1701, having aban- 
doned theolog 3 '', he was ajjpointed lecturer on the 
theory of medicine, and in his inaugural lecture 
recommended to the students the ancient method 
of Hippocrates in medicine ; but in 1703 his views 
had become greatly enlarged. He saw the neces- 
sity of a-priori speculations, as well as of the 
Hippocratic method of simple observation, and elabo- 
rated various mechanic.al and chemical hsrpotheses 
to explain the diseases of the body, especially in the 
case of the fluids. In 1709, he was elected professor 
of medicine and botany in the place of Hotton. 
About this time, he published the two works on 
wliich his great fame chiefly rests: Instituliones 
Medico; in Usus Annual Exercitationis Domeslicos 
(Leyd. 1708), and Aphorismi de Cognoscendis ei 
Curandis Morhis, in Usum Eocirince Medicince 
(Leyd. 1709), both of which went through niunerous 
editions, and were translated into various European 
languages, and also into Arabic. In the first work 
— a model of comprehensive and methodical learn- 
ing — he gives a complete outline of his system, 
including a history of the art of medicine, an 
accoimt of the preliminary knowledge necessary to 
a physician, and a description of the parts and 
functions of the body, the signs of health and dis- 
ease, &o. ; in the second, he gives a classification of 
diseases, with, their causes, modes of treatment, &c. 
B. also rendered important services to botany. One 
of his best lectures is that delivered on his resigna- 
tion of the office of rector of the university, De 
Comparando Certo in Physiois. To combine practice 
•with theory, he caused a hospital ' to be opened, 
where he gave clinical instructions to his pupils. 
Though so industrious in his own profession, he 
undertook, in 1718, after Lemort’s death, the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry, and published in 1724 his 
Elementa Ohemice, a work which did much to render 
this science clear and intelligible ; and although now 
entirely superseded by more advanced researches, 
one that avill always occupy a high place in the 
history of chemistiy. His fame had meanwhile 
rapidly increased. Patients from all parts of Europe 
c.ame to consult him. Peter the Great of Russia 
visited him;- and it is even said that a Chinese 
mandarin sent him a letter, addressed ‘ Herr Boer- 
HAAVE, celebrated physician, Europe.’ He was a 
member of most of the learned academies of the 
day. He died September 23, 1738, ha-ving realised 
from his profession a fortune of two millions of 
florins. — Burton, Account Of the Life and Writin 
of B. (2 vols., Lond. 1743) ; Johnson, Life of a. 
(Lend. 1834). 

BOERHAA'VIA. See 1Iyctaoinace.e 

BO'ERS (Gcr. agriculturists, farmers'' the name 
applied to the Hutch colonists of the G ape of Good 
Hope who are engaged in agricultur , and the care 
of cattle. The B., generally, accord' ag to Hr Living- 
stone, ‘ are a sober, industrious, o' U most hospitable 
body of peasantry.’ Very di'’erent, however, are 
certain of their numbers who Lave fled from English 
law, on various pretexts, and formed themsmves 
into a republic in the Cashan Mountains. Coming 
‘with the prestige of white men and deliverers’ 
from the cruelty of Kaffir chiefs, they were received 
by the Betjuans gladly, who, however, soon found 
out that their new friends were much less desirable 
as neighbours than their old enemies. The B. 
force even those tribes of the Betjuans who are 


most friendly towards them to perform all kinds 
of field-labour for nothing; and not only this, but 
they also compel them to find their own imple- 
ments of labour and their o^vn food. They steal 
domestic servants from the more hostile tribes in 
the most cowardly and cold-hlooded way imagin- 
able. The plan of operation is thus described by 
Hr Livingstone : ‘ One or two friendly tribes are 
forced to accompany a party of moimted Boers, and 
these expeditions can be got up only in the -winter, 
when horses may be used without danger of being 
lost by disease. "When they reach the tribe to be 
attacked, the friendly natives are ranged in front, to 
form, as they say, “ a shield ; ” the Boers then coolly 
fire over their heads, tUl the devoted people flee, and 
leave eattle, -wives, and children to the captors. 
This was done in nine cases during my residence in 
the interior, and on no occasion was a drop of Boer’s 
blood shed.’ And yet these B. proudly boast them- 
selves ‘Christian ! ’ They have an immense contempt 
for the ignorance of the natives, and told Hr Living- 
stone that he might as well teach baboons as Africans. 
They, however, dechned a test which the missionary 
proposed — viz., to be examined whether they or his 
native attendants could read best. In his opinion, 
they are quite as degr.aded as the blacks whom they 
despise. See Orange River Free State. 

BOE’THIUS, Anicius Manlius Severinus (to 
which a few MSS. add Torquatus), a Roman states- 
man and philosopher, was born between 470 and 475 
A. P. The family to which he belonged had been 
distinguished both for its wealth and dignity for two 
centuries. His o-wn father held the oflSce of consul, 
but dying while B. was still a boy, the latter was 
brought up under the care of Festus, Symmachus, 
and other honourable Romans. He studied -with 
sincere enthusiasm philosophy, mathematics, and 
poetry, translated and elucidated with laborious 
care the writings of Aristotle, and of the old mathe- 
maticians Euclid, Archimedes, Ptolemams, and 
others ; but the s-tory of his eighteen years’ stay at 
Athens is entirely unhistorical. B. soon attracted 
notice; he became a patrician before the usual 
age, a consul in 510, and also princeps senaius. 
Ha-ving, moreovei> gained the esteem and confi- 
dence of Theod c, king of the Goths, who had 
fixed the seat his government at Rome in the 
year 500, h was appointed by that monarch 
magister off jorum in liis court. His influence was 
invariable exercised for the good of Italy, and 
his con- ^rymen owed it to him that the Gothic 
rule as so httle oppressive. His good-fortune 
culr jated in the prosperity of his two sons, 
■w’ were made consuls in 522. But his bold 
prightness of conduct, springing from what seem to 
lave been the essential characteristics of the man — 
-viz., a strong faith in the truth of his philosophic 
ethics, and a courage to regulate his official conduct 
by them — at last brought do-wn upon his head the 
unscrupulous vengeance of those whom he had 
checked in their oppressions, and provoked by his 
virtues. He was accused of treasonable designs 
against Theodorio; and the king, ha-ving become 
despondent and mistrustful in Ms old age, was 
induced to hsten to the charges. B. was stripped of 
his dignities, his property was confiscated, and he 
himself, after ha-ving been imprisoned for some time 
at Pa-via, was executed in 524 or 52G ; according to 
one account, with circumstances of horrible cruelty. 
During his imprisonment, B. -nuote his famous De 
Consolalione Philosophies, divided into 5 books, and 
composed in the form of dialogue, in which B. him- 
self holds a conversation with Philosophy, who shews 
him the mutability of aU earthly fortune, and the 
insecurity of ever^hing save virtue. The work is 
composed in a style wmeh happily imitates the best 
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models o£ the Augustan ago, and the frequent frag- upon its surface. It was not the least remarkahle 
mcnts of pootiy which are interspersed throughout triumph of the genius of Stephenson, to extend the 
the dialogue are distinguished by their truthfulness same principle to the support of the railway. Ti'adi- 
o£ feollug and metrical acouraoj^ The Consolatio is tion reports that at the battle of Solway, in 1542, a 
piously ilieisiir in its language, but affords no iiidica- fugitive troop of horse plunged into the moss, which 
tion that B. was a Christian ; and if the doctrinal instantly closed upon them ; and in the end of the 
ti'eatises ascribed to him arc, as the acutest criticism 18th c.,this tradition was confirmed by the discovery, 
maintains, not genuine, wo must class him in religion made in peat-digging, of a man and horse in com- 
rather with Marcus Aurelius than with his alleged plete armour. 

friend, St Benedict. lie was the last Rom.au UTiter One of the remarkable phenomena of peat-bogs 
of .any mark who understood the Greek language js the frequent presence of roots and fallen trunks 
and litoratiu'o. During the middle ages, he was of trees, m a good state of preservation, many feet 
regarded with profound reverence, as the yliifli/stinc below the surface. Erom the black bog-o.ak of 
of phUosophj’, but on the introduction of the Aristo- Ireland, various small fancy articles are manufac- 
telian metaphy.sics in the l.Itli c., his reputation tured. The circumstance of trees being found 
I gradually sank. The first edition of B.’s entire imbedded in bogs, leads to the conclusion that in 
^ worlm ajipcarcd at I cnice, 1491 — 1492 ; a inoro cor- m.any instances these morasses originated in the 
I rcct ono at Basel, 1570. The oldest edition of the decay or parti.al destruction of ancient forests. This 
Consolttiio is th.at published at Nurnberg, 1473, but subject, however, along "with all that relates to the 
, many manuscript transl.ations into various languages origin and nature of liiogs, -utII be treated in the 
I had appe.arcd long before the invention of printing, article Pe.vt. It m.ay be proper hero to mention 
Among these may be ineutioucd that by King Alfred that there is a popidar division of bogs into two 
, into Anglo-Saxon. classes — llal Borjs and Blad: Dogs ; the decomposi- 

BOG, land covered with peat, the spongy texture tion of the vegetable matter in the former being 
of which containing water, converts it into a kind less perfect, anti the suhstance, consequently, more 
of quagmire. The tenn BexT-noo is sometimes fibrous and light than in the latter. There is 
employed ns more perfi-ctly distinctive of the true indeed no precise line of distinction, and all^inter- 
bog from every other kind of swamji or morass; the metbato conditions occur. The most extensive bogs 
tenn I’n.vT-ttti.-xi is also sometime.s employed, par- are red bogs, .and they are said to cover 1,500,000 
ticularly in Scotland, nod eieti simply .Moss. The .acres in Ircl.and. Black bogs, although compara- 
word Bog is of Irish oiigin, being from a Gael, root, tivciy of small extent, are more numerous, p.arti- 
signifying a bobbiiiL'. ipi.ikiiig motion. cul.arly in elev.atod districts, for which rc.ason they 

Bogs of great exti iit exist in some of tin northern are sometimes c.aUod mountain bogs. The depth of 
parts of the world. .\ very eoiisi.l, i.iblc> part of the red bogs is usu.ally much gre.ator than that of black 
surface of Ireland is oeenpied wath them. The Bog bogs. 

of Allen (.see .^i.i.rx. Boo oi ) is the most extensive The conversion of bogs into good pasture or 
in the British Islands, although its continuity is not .arable hand, is a subject of nation.al importance, 
altogether imbroken. strips of arable land intersect- There can bo no doubt that much of the hand now 
ing it hero and there. The .‘tolway Mo.ss (q. v.), occupied by bog is capable of being rendered very 
on the western borders of England and Scotland, productive, whilst the effects of extensive bogs upon 
is about seven miles in ciroumfereiice. Ch.atmo.ss the climate are .alw.ays injurious. The reclaiming 
(q. V.), in Lancashire, famous for the engineering of shallow mountain bogs is comparatively easy, and 
difficulties which it presented to thi- forra.ation of in some cases it is effected by a xary simple and 
I the first gre.at English railway, is txvelvo square inexpensivo dr.ain.agc, and by throwing them .at 
' miles in oxtout. The swamps of the cast of onco under cultiv.ation in a manner analogous to 
England are in general not jie it-bogs, but consist th.at Icnown in Ireland ns the lamj-htd method of 
cliielly of soft mud or silt. planting potatoes— the soil upon avhich the bog 

The general surface of a bog is alw.ays ne.arly level, rests being partially digged up and thrown over 
but it is usu.ally varied with rushy tussocks rising its surface. Great difiicultics, however, attend the 
above the rest, and having a rather firmer soil. By rcohaimiiig of red bogs. It has unfortunately 
the continued growth of |>e.it, the Biirf.ace of a bog happened, particidarly in Ireland, that the tenures 
is gradually elev.ate.l ; (hatof Ohattnnss. for ox.aniplc, of land, and the xv.ant of c.apital on the part of the 
rises above the level of the surrounding country, owners of estates, have formed the most insuiior.able 
li.aving a gradual slope of thirty or forty feet from of all obstacles to improvements of this land, which, 
the centre to the solid land on all sides. In rainy however, have been carried on to no inconsiderable 
we.ather, it Sensibly swells, the spongy mas.s imbibing extent since the middle of the ISth c., and have 
water, wliiKt the mosses and other growing plants in general proved highly remunerative. A cliief 
on the surface prevent cvapor.ition. Occ.asi.inally, dilliciilty, in some cases, is caused by the low situa- 
the quantity of uater beeoining excessive, a bog tion of the bog, and the want ol fall for dr.ainago, 
bursts, and jiom-s a terrible deluge down the course Another great ^fficulty is presented by the spongy 
of a stream, causing great dev.istation, not only substance of rod bogs being extremely retentive of 
by the force of its torrent, but by the eiionnoiis xvatcr, so th.at a deep ditch only dr.ains a x’cry marrow 
quantities of peat whuh it dciiositi iqion mcadoxvs strip on each side of it. A difficulty has been also 
and cultivated fields, .as has recently h.a)ipened in found in disposing of the peat, avhere a good soil 
some memorable instancc.s in Ireland. The depth being knouTi to exist below, it has been attempted 
of a bog is sometimes more than forty feet. 'The to reclaim land by removing the pe.at instead of 
spongy mass of which it is formed shakes on the draining it and converting its oum surface into soil, 
least pressiue. Sometimes it is inijiossible to tra- To some extent, in such cases, the pe.at is adv'antage- 
verse it ; in other cases, it is imssible only for those ously disposed of for fuel, or to be used as a species 
who are avell accustomed to it, a false step being a of manure for other soils ; but the demand for these 
plunge into a quagmire, in which a man sinks as purjiosos is often insufficient for any other than a 
in a quicksand. Safety is sometimes insured by very slow process of improvement in an extensive 
‘]>attciis’— boards fastened upon the soles of the bog. Tlio pe.at is therefore, sometimes, by v.arious 
fi'ct— a method which Mr lloscoe of Liverpool, in mc.ans, flo.ated off, ns in the long-continued opera- 
ins cxttiisive opcr.ations for reclaiming land from tions at Blah-Drummond, onthebanlcs of the Forth, 
Cliatmnss, employed also to enable horses to work the results of which have for many years formed a 
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peculiar feature on tlie shores and in the hays of the merits. B., though he wrote much afterwards, never 
upper part of the Eirth of Eorth. But when a equalled his first performance. He died in January 
similar method was more recently introduced in an 1803. 

extensive moss in the low lands of Renfrewshire, BO'GEN, a town of Bavaria, in the ohcle of Lower 
the Clyde trustees interposed to prevent it, in the Bavaria, situated on the left hank of the Danube, 
interests of the navigation of the river. A portion about six miles east of Straubing. It has extensive 
of the peat, taken from the upper surface, is not breweries,, but is chiefly celebrated for its chapel, 
unfrequentl^ burned in' heaps ujion the spot, the stUl a place of pilgrim.age, built on a neighbouring 
ashes becoming a mamrre, and assisting in the forma- height. Here, according to tradition, a hollow stone 
tion of a soil. _ . . image of the Virgin floated up by the river, remained 

Of course, the first essem,ial in the reclaiming of stationar}>-; and its miraculous arrival had the efieot 
bogs is drainage. The method of effecting this of converting a notorious robber-chief, the ruins of 
must be variecl according to circumstances ; but whose castle now enclose the church. Innumerable 
very frequently, after a general outlet •with suffi- pilgrims flocked to the image, including, at various 
ciciit fall has "been secured, ■wide open ^arns are times, three German emperors, and the monks grew' 
cut, by which the bog is divided into strips, •which very wealthy on their offerings. Pop. 1200. 
again are traversed and subdivided by smaller drains. BOGERMANH, Johann, who occupies a place 

IVhen these drains begin to serve the?^ pu^ose, history as president of the far-famed synod of 
the surface of the bog sinks, and their depth Dort, was born in 1576, at the village of Oplewert, in | 
IS reduced j they are then often deepened, and He took a •violent part in the religious 

at last a permanent s^tem of covered^ drains controversies which inflamed, tvith unwonted fire, 
emptying theiMolves into open mtehes is thus fhe Dutch mind at the beginning of the IVth century, i 
formed, and the land for aU the purposes of jja^^^cd of Arminianism extended itself (as theo- i 
agncultnro. It m, howcTCr, oiten ploughed before jg-jcal hatred generally does) to the persons who I 
this state of tWs is attamed, the plough-horses and his zeal was on various occasions ! 

being shod with the paUens already mentioned, and gj-^tified by securing the punishment of those who I 
socks and coiflters unusual shatpness being misfortune to differ in opinion from him. ' 

employed for the cuttmg of the bog. ^Various translated and recommended Beza’s book on the i 
implements have also been devised for cutting the Punishment of Heretics; and about the year 1 

moss, to facilitate cultivation. Lime, calcareoim 1514 Ycntured to assail the great Grotius in a polem- I 
sand, clay, and other .manures are apphod, accord- jeal treatise, which, along with most of the angry \ 
mg to circumstances, to promote the conversion of literature of the period, Eas properly perished. In 
the peat mto useful soil. Sometmes the first crop jgjg i 3 _ ^yas elected president of the synod of Dort ; 
mken froin the ploughed bog is a omp of oats; his conduct there does not seem to h.avo given 
sometimes it is foimd preferable to begm mth rap^ satisfaction to the Frieslanders who had delegated 1 
tiTOip, or the like. In some places in the Horth for he was accused on his retiu'n of having . 
of Ireland, flonn grass (see Bent Grass) has been exceeded his instmetions. For one thing, however, 
sown on bogs in process of being reclaimed, and ^ deserves great credit, his translation of the 
enonnous crops Lave been obtained.— See Waste the vernacular. Four other persons were 

L.urps. associated with him in the task, but the translation 

BO'GAH, or NEW-YEAR RIVER, the Allan of the Old Testament is chiefly B.’s work, and is 
Water of O.Hey, an interior stream of East Australia, characterised by taste, fidelity, and purity of ' 
joins the Darling, after a generally north-west course language. It is still used in the Dutch churches, 
of more than 300 miles, about lat. 30° S., and long. B. died in 1633, at Franeker, in the university of 
140° E. Its source is in the Harvey Range, about which ho was primarius professor of diidnity. 
lot. 33° S., and long. 148° 30' E. BOGHA'Z KIE'UI, KE'WEE, or KOI, a village ' 

BOG BETTER, a veiy peculiar mineral sub- of Asia Minor, pashaUc of Sivas, 88 miles S. W- of 
stance, which is found in some of the bogs of Ireland. Amasia. In its vicinity are the ruins of a magnificent 
it is evidently of vegetable origin, and has been temple, supposed to be that of Jupiter which Strabo 
formed by the decomposition of the peat amidst mentions (lib. xii.). A perfect ground-plan of the ' 
which it is found. In composition and qualities it building stiU remains ; the length outside is 219 feet, 1 
exhibits a general agreement ■with bitumen, asphalt, the breadth, 140 feet, while the ceUa measmes 87 
amber, and the other miner.al resins ; all of ■which are feet by 65. There are several other ruins which 
not improbably supposed to resemble it also in their seem to identify B. K. as the ancient Tavium. 
origin, although perhaps it is the most recent of them ijjoN ORE, a mineral of very variable 

all. It contains about 74 per cent, of carbon ; its composition, but regarded as consisting essentially of 
remaining constituents bemg oxygen and hydrogen perofdde of iron and water ; the peroxide of iron 
in nearly equal proportions. In colour and coimist- amounts to about 60 per cent., the water to 

ency, it much resembles butter, and at 124 F. it go. Phosphoric acid is usually present in 

becomes liquid. It is ^t soluble in water^ but is qumjfjJtJesyaxyujgfrom 2 to 11 per cent. Silicic acid, 
readily dissolved by alcohol. alumina, oxide of manganese, and other substances, 

BOGDAHOVITCH, HiproL'vrns Tiieodoeo- which seem accidentally present, make up the rest. 
viTCH, a distinguished Russian poet of the 18th c., B. I. O. occurs cluefly in allui’ial soils, in hogs, 
■was horn at Ferevolotchna, Little Russia, iu Decern- meadows, lakes, &c. It is of a brown, ypllo'wish- 
ber 1743. His fame rests entirely .upon his poem brown, or blackish-hroiyn colour. Some of its ■vane- 
Du57ien7;a, published in 1775. The story of Psyche ties are earthy and friable, formed of dull dusty 
forms the groundwork of the poem, which is charac- particles ; some are in masses of an earthy fracture, 
terised by a refined and graceful style, and "vivacious often vesicular ; and some more compact, "'rith 
playfulness of language. Its pubhoation made him conchoidal fracture. It is abundant in some of the 
at once famous, as well as obtained for him the northern and western islands of Scotland, and m the 
high favom- of the court; hnt thero can bo no doubt northern coimtries of Europe generally; also in 
that the popularity of the work was as much o'wing North America. When smelted, it yields good iron, 
to the adventitious circumstances in which it was See Ikon, Ores of. From what source the iron in 
produced — nothing of the kind having been pre- B. I. O. is derived, has often been a subject of _d>^ 
viously attempted in Russia— as to its intrinsic cussion; hut Ehrcnherg appears to have determined 
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that it proceeds from tlie shields of animalcules, and 
he regards the mineral itself as composed of incal- 
culable multitudes of these shields. He found in 
the marshes about Berlin a substance of a deep-ochre 
yellow passing into red, which covered the bottom 
of the ditches, and wliich, when it had become diy 
after the evaporation of the water, appeared exactly 
like oxide of iron ; but which under the microscope 
was found to consist of slender articidated threads, 
formed of the partly silicious and partly ferruginous 
shields of OaiUonclla ferritginea. 

BOG MOSS. Sec SriiAGNUJt. 

BO'GNOR BEDS. See London Clay. 

BOGODOUKHO'V, or BOHODUICHO'V, a for- 
tified town of Russi.a, in the government of Kharkov, 
29 miles north-west of the city of that n.ame. It 
is situated on the Merle — the cliief industry of its 
population, which amoimts to about 10,000, consist- 
ing in le.ather-dressing and boot-making. B. has 
also a considerable trade in cattle and hides. 

BOGOMI'LI, a religious sect of the 12th c., 
whoso chief seat was in Thiacc. They resembled 
the Paulicians and K.athari. Their n.ame, which is 
derived from the Bulgarian Bog, ‘ Lord,’ and milui, 
‘h.avc mercy,’ refers to the frc(|uenc 3 f of their 
prayera. The basis of their creed was as follows : 
Out of the eternal Divine Essence or Being spr.ang 
two principles — S.atanael and Logos; the former, at 
first good, afterwards rebelli d, and created in opposi- 
tion to the origmal spiritual luiiverse a world of 
matter and human beings. These human beings, 
however, received from the Supreme Father a life- 
spirit; but this was kept in slaveiy by Satanael until 
the Logos or Christ came down from heaven, and 
I assuming a iihantom bodj*, broke the power of the 
I evil spint, who was hcncefoith c.alled only Satan. 

I The B., like all similar sects, jiractised a severe 
I asceticism, dosiiisod images, and rejected the s.acra- 
I ments. Instead of baiitism, they placed their hanils, 

! and an apocryiihal gospel of St John, on the he.ad of 
I the ncoplij-to, singing at the same time the Lord’s 
^ Pr.a 3 ’cr, which they repeated seven times during the 
day, and five times during the night. Tlicy looked 
on the Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice ofTcred to the 
demons. They accepted the whole of the New 
Test.ament, but of the Old Testament only the 
Psalms and Prophets, which they interpreted alle- 
goric.illy. In 11 IS, that vehement hater of heretics, 
^cxius Comnenus, burned their leader B.asiliiis, and 
imprisoned the rest. Nevertheless, the B. continued 
to exist in the ncighhomhood of I’hilippopolis down 
to the 13th centurj'. 

BOGOTA', more fully SANTA FE DE BOGO- 
TA, ill South America, the federal cajntal of the 
united states of Colombia, formcrlj' New Graiiad.a. 
It is situated within the limits of Cundinam.arca, in 
lat. 4° C' N., and long. 7S° 30' W., on .a table-land, 
which, at an elevation of SG91 feet above the sea, 
sep.aratos the b.isin of the Magdalena from th.at of 
the Orinoco. Independently of its jiolitical import- 
ance, B. occupies a commaiKling position in rehation 
to commerce. It lies on the most convenient route 
between Quito and the Caribbe.an Sea; while, bj’ 

I navigable aflluents of the Orinoco .and the Magdalena, 
distant respectively- 37 and 55 miles, it enjoys a two- 
fold access to tide-water. Its iraincdi.ate vicinity, too, 
is favourable to the growth of a gre.at citj- and the 
maintenance of a largo population. The t.able-land 
measirres about GO miles from north to south, and 
about 30 from east to west, being bounded on all 
sides by mountains which, tbougli lofty enough to give 
shelter, are yet below the line of perpetual snow. 
This extensive plain — a temperate zone on the verge 
of the ecpiator with a singularly genial and salubrious 
clim.ate — is exceecbngly fertile, yielding abundant 


crops of wheat and barley, as also generally of 
the leguminous plants cultivated in Europe ; while, 
favoured as it is with two rainy seasons in a.year, it 
is as rich in pasture as in grain, affording ample 
sustenance to numerous flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle. B. was founded in 1538, consisting then of 
12 houses in honour of the 12 apostles. In 1800, it 
contained 21,4G4 inliahitants ; and in 1821, 30,000 ; 
and now it is stated at 46,000. Prospectively, 
also, the surrounding mountains promise, one day, 
to give to industry many valuable minorals, such 
as iron, coal, and salt The last two, in fact, 
have already been obtained to some o.xteut. Mines 
of emeralds, gold, silver, and copper are ^so s.aid 
to exist tvithm the same district. B. is regularly 
and handsomely built. It has 4 public squares and 
5 elegant bridges over 2 small rimilets — the San 
Francisco and tlie San Augustin. Like every place 
in Spanish Americ,a, it teems with churches and 
convents— two of the latter overhanging the city 
on twin hill-tops at a height of 2500 foot above the 
general level. B. likewise possesses, in addition to 
official buildings, a mint, a theatre, a imivcrsity, and 
spacious barracks. A short way from the city,- the 
rivulets above mentioned join a stream of the same 
name as the town itself. — The river Bogota, othenvise 
called the Fimcha, is in itself an object of physical 
interest. It is_ the single outlet of the waters of tlie 
table-land, wliich, both from geological features and 
from aboriginal traditions, appears to have once been 
a land-locked basin, somewhat lilce the .still loftier 
and Larger pl.ateau of Titicaca. Be this as it may, 
the river B. lias found, if it has not forced, a pas-, 
sago for itself towards the M.agdalena. At the' 
c,atar.act of Tequendama tho waters plunge over a 
precipice 000 feet high; ,and the clouds of spray 
clothe the adjacent grounds in the most luxuriant 
vegetation. About the centre of this cataract, known 
as the Fall of Tequendama, stands the natural bridge 
of Icononzo, formed as if by the fortuitous jamming 
of rocks from tho opposite sides of tho cleft 
Between tho crest and tho foot of tin's fearful 
torrent, there exists a difference of climato, which is 
obriously disproportioned to tho mere difference of 
elevation ; and tlie excess m.ay perhaps bo ascribed, 
in conjunction with the ceaseless moisture, to the 
wall-liko precipice behind, which, besides inter- 
cepting tho winds, increases by reflection tho heat 
of the sim. 

BOGOUSLAV, or BOGUSLAIV, a toum of 
Russia, in the government of Kiew, about ,70 miles 
south-south-c.ast of the city of that name. It is 
situated on the Eossa, and has a population of 
6000, chiefly Jews. 

BOG SPA'VIN. This singular name has been 
applied to a lesion of tbe hock-joint of the horse, 
consisting in distension of the capsule enclosing 
tho joint. It usually arises suddenly from a sprain 
in action. It most commonlj- affects young horses 
w-ith defectivo hoolm, and is associated avitn other 
indications of weakness of the injured joint. 

Symptoms . — As the immediate result of a violent 
sprain, tho hock becomes swollen, hot, and tender, 
and there is considerable lameness. The acute 
sjTuptoras subside readilj-, but a ciroumsoribed 
swelling rom.ains towards tho front, inner, and 
lower part of the joint. The swelling is soft, partly 
disappears on pressure, if the joint is moved; but on 
tho horse standing firmly on its limbs, the projec- 
tion is distinctly ausihle. At every recurring strain, 
lameness supervenes, but commonl'ypassos off ivithin 
a short time. If the B. S. has accidentally occurred 
in a young_ horse with good hooks, it may never he 
attended avith incouvenionce, and the acute symji- 
toms mentioned do not relapse. 
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Treatment . — ^The treatment of B. S. consists in 
the application of stimulating embrocations, or mild 
blisters, in the early stage ; in severe cases, _ the 
golden ointment of iodine is. the best application; 
but v-e can only obtain a reduction in the inflam- 
matoiy symptoms, and disappearance of the lame- 
ness. The capsular ligament ■which is injured is 
never again completely restored, and the horse is 
more or less blemished for life. See Spavin. 

BOG-TROTTER, an appellation sometimes con- 
temptuously given to the lower class of the Irish 
peasantry, has its origin in the ability acquired by 
many of them of traversing the extensive bogs 
of their native country, passing from tussock 
to tussock, where a stranger -would find no secure 
footing, and in the frequent use wliieh they have 
made of this ability to escape from soldiers, officers 
of police, or other pursuers. 

BOGUE, Rev. Da-vid, the founder of the London 
hlissionaiy Society, was a native of Benvickshire, 
being bom at Hallydoivn, February 1750. After 
studying at the Edinburgh University, and obtain- 
ing his hcence as a preacher in connection -with the 
Church of Scotland, he, in 1771, went to London, 
where he was for some time engaged in tuition. He 
afterwards accepted .the charge of an Independent 
church at Gosport, where he established a seminary 
for the education of students -who purposed to 
become Independent ministers, an institution wliich 
liad a great influence on the connection, as well when 
it had this object in view as afterwards, when it 
became a school for the training of missionaries. B. 
now conceived the idea of a grand missionary 
scheme, which -u’as ultimately realised in the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. He also took an active part 
in the establishment of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the Religious Tract Society. 
From tills time until his death, Vvhioh took place 
in October 1825, he devoted himself zealously to the 
cause of missions. On his death, an extraordinary 
meeting of the London Missionary' Society was 
convened, and resolutions passed expressive of its 
sense of bereavement, and of the benefits which the 
deceased had conferred on the Society. B. ■was the 
authdr of An Essay on the Divine Anthorily of the 
Dew Testament, which has had a circulation only 
second to that of Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
haidng been translated into French, Italian, Germ.an, 
and Spanish; also Discourses on the 3Eilennmm ; and 
in connection -with Dr Lames Bonnet, a History of 
Dissenters, from the Revolution of 1088 to 1808. 

BOHE'MIA (Ger. Bb'hmen), formerly one of the 
kingdoms of Europe, now forming a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, is situated in lat. 48° 
33' — 51° 3' 17., and long. 12° — 10° 40' E. It is 
bounded N. by Saxony and Prussian Silesia, E. by 
Prussia and Moravia, S. by Lower Austria, and W. 
by Bai’aria. It has an area of 19,822 sq. miles, 
and a pop. (1809) of 5,140,544. It is dh'ided 
into thirteen circles — viz., Pr.ague, Leitraerltz, Jung- 
Bunzlau, JiCin, Kiiniggriitz, Chrudira, Caslau, Tabor, 
Budweis, Pisek, Pilsen, Eger, and Saaz. It contains 
nearly 400 cities ; 250 market-towns ; and 050,000 
dwelling-houses. B. is surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountain-ranges, the principal of which are the 
Riesengebirge (part of the Sudetic chain) on the 
north-east, dividing B. from Prussia and Silesia, 
and attaining, in the peak of the Schneekoppe, 
a height of 5275 feet; on the north-west, the 
Erzgebirge, ivith a height, in some places of more 
than 4000 feet; oh the south-west, the Bohmer- 
wald, reaching in its highest point an elevation 
of 4G13 feet. Offsets from these traverse the 
interior of the country, which has an imdidating 
surface, sloping- generally to the centre. B. has 


several fine valleys, the chief of which are those 
of the Moldau and the Elbe. The country belongs 
to the upper basin of the Elbe, which rises in the 
Riesengebirge range; and it is well watered by the 
affluents of that river, the principal of which are the 
Moldau — which has its source in the Bohmerwald, 
and which is naidgiible from Budweis to Melnik, 
where it joins the Elbe, a distance of .148 miles — the 
Eger, Iser, Aupa, Metau, Biela, and Erhtz. B. has 
no lakes. 

The clim.ate of B. is cold in the mountainous 
regions, the higher peaks being covered -with snow 
during a great portion of the year, but mild in the 
vaUeys, and, on the whole, healthful. 

The mineral wealth of B. is varied and extensive, 
consisting of silver, tin, copper, lead, iron, cobalt, 
aliun, sulphur, graphite, calamine, cinnabar, porce- 
lain clay, -with several precious and ornamental 
stones, such ns Bohemian garnet {Pyrope), rubies, 
sapphires, &c. Of coal, B. produces more than all 
the rest of the Austrian empire together. It also 
yields a large supply of asphaltum. Mineral springs 
are abundant, and those of Carlsbad, Marienbad, 
Eger-Franzensbad, Teplitz, Elisenbad, &c., are cele- 
brated places of resort. 

The soil of B. is generally fertile. More than one- 
half of the area consists of arable hand ; nearly one- 
eighth is laid out in meadows and gardens ; pastures 
form about a twelfth ; vineyards, a very small por- 
tion ; and forests cover ne.arly a third. The avheat 
r.aised in B. is about a seventh of the produce of the 
whole Austrian empire. 'The rye, barley, and oats 
are, the first a fourth, and the latter two a sixth of 
all the produce of these kinds of grain. This indi- 
c.ate3 an agricultural importance to the country, in 
relation to the Austro-Hungarian empire, not to bo 
easily estimated. Flax and hops are important 
products in a manufacturing point of view; the 
yearly crop of flax amounts to 200,000 owts. 
Bohemian hops are famous, and 50,000 csvts. are 
on an average produced yearly. A great varietjr of 
fruit is cultivated and exported in large quantities. 
The cidture of the vine is confined to the vicinity 
of Prague and the lower part of the Elbe. 

Various kinds of game are found, and the breed 
of pheasants is celebrated. Horned cattle, sheep, 
goats, and swine are reared extensively in some 
districts ; and in the south, geese form an important 
item in the resources of the country. 

In manufactures, B. holds a very high place 
among continental countries. It is the chief centre 
of dyeing and calico-printing. Tlie linen manufac- 
ture, which is more extensive than that of all the 
other Austrian provinces together, consists of damapk, 
cambric, lawn, and other fine varieties, in addition 
to the ordinary qualities of cloth. Of the 403,000 
spindles employed in flax-spinning in the empire, 
Bohemia reckons 260,400. The cuief scat of the 
woollen manufacture is Reichenberg and its neigh- 
bourhood. Another important branch of industry 
is the paper-manufacture, of which B. possesses more 
than the half. The glass-works of B. are celebrated, 
and very numerous and extensive, affording em- 
ployment to thousands. Beet-root sugar is manu- 
factured extensively, and there are hundreds of 
breweries and brandy distilleries throughout the 
country, but they are mostly on a small scale. _ The 
manufacture of iron is considerable. The position of 
B. secures it a large transit trade. Steam-packets 
ply on the Elbe and Moldau, and the latter river is 
connected "with the Danube by a horse-railway from 
Budweis to Linz. B. has good roads, but the only 
railways of any consequence are those uniting the 
capital, Prague, with Vienna, Dresden, and Bavaria. 

Population, lieligion, and Education . — ^The Czechs, 
a Slavonic race, form the bulk of the people. They 
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nxunbGr 2,930,300, and dweU cliiefly in the centre 
and east of the country. The German population, 
anioimting to 1,835,830, reside mainly on the ont- 
sldrts, especiaUy in the north-east. The few rem-iin- 
ing are Jews. The vast majority of the popidation 
(4,599,400) belong to the Roman Catholic Church, 
hut other religions are tolerated ; the number of 
Protestants only amounts to 100,000, and the num- 
ber of Jews is 99,700. The Roman C-atholics are 
under the supervision of the Archbishop of Prague, 
and the three bishops of Leitmeritz, Koniggratz, and 
Budweis. The monasteries and convents number 
between 70 and 80. Education is much more widely 
diffused th.an in any of the other provinces of 
Austria. The total number of educational establish- 
ments includes 17 universities and superior institu- 
tions devoted to literature, science, and art. B. 
sends 51 — about a fourth of the 203 — members to 
the Lower House of the Austrian Rcichsrath, or 
parliament of the western part of the empire. 

History, — The Boil (q. v.), from whom B. derives 
its name, settled in the coimtry in the 2d c. 
B.o., but were expelled by the Marcomanni about 
the beginning of the Christian era. The victors 
themseh’es soon g.ave place to others, and as early 
.as the 5th c. A. D., wo Imd B. peopled by the 
Czechs, a Slario race. In the latter part of the 
9th c., Swatopluk, the Icing of hloravia, subjugated 
Bohemia and introduced Christianity. After his 
death, the dukes of Prague, who in 1001 hacl the 
title of king coufened on them, by the Emperor 
Henry IV., nilcd the country as a state in the 
Gennan Empire until 1300, nhen the last of the 
djTiasty was assassinated. 

From 1310 to 1-137, B. w.is ridcd by kings of the 
House of Lu.xcmburg. In the time of Wenzel IV. 
(Wcnccslas), a refonnation of religion took place 
under John Huss (q. v.) and Jerome of Prague (q. v.). 
After the death of Wenzel IV., the imprudent 
measures adopted by the Emperor Sigismund excited 
in B. a war of sixteen years’ diuration, which ended in 
malcing B. an elcotivo Iciimdom. In 1458, the shrewd 
and able Protestant noble, George von Podiebrad, 
ascended the throne. Ilis successor, Ladislaus 
(1471 — 1510), was elected (1490) to the throne of 
Hiing.aiy, and removed the roy.il residence to Ofen, 
where also his son and successor, Lewis (1510 — 1520), 
resided. rVfter his death in b.attlo against the Turks 
j at IMohacz (1520), B. and Himgary passed into the 
hands of Perdin.and I. of Austria, w)io h.ad m.irried 
Lewis’s sister. From that time, the liistory of B. 
merges in the history of Aiisti-ia (q. v,). 

Bohemian Literature. —The Czechs of B. possess 
a literature older than that of any other people of 
the Slavonic stem. Its origin may bo d.ated with 
^qcrt,ainty as e-arlyas the 10th ccntiuy. Of the qldest 
1 ^period — or before the time of John Huss the 
c leeformer — 21 poetic.al, and more than 50 prose works 
rOLare extant. j\mong tho former, the remains of a 
B.yollootion of ballads, &c., made in tho I3th c., arc 
litdjm.arkablo for their poetic.al merit. John Huss in 
exae like Luther in Germany, began a new era in 
writocraturo (1409 — 1520) ; but the impulse of his 
tho latnple was for more important than his own 
are strings. The literarj’ remains of tlie Hussite sects in 
of B., 5th c. — dogm.atic, polemic, and ascetic works — 
flames ttU niunorous in the old libraries and archives 
War. E’Hiough very many of them perished in tho 
Konias, btim Jesuits Iriudled during tho Thirty Years’ 
books. Oiwen so late as 1750, tho Jesuit, Antony 
remains ha .wasted that ho had burned 00,000 Bohemian 
tores Berumli historical works of this period, some 
Tho perioovo boon cclitod by Palacky in liis Scrip- 
mians as the Bohemicarum, 1829. 

190 ^1 1520 — 1020 is regarded by tho Bohe- 

eir golden age of literatiwe. In this 


time, especially imder Rudolf H. (1570—1011), tho 
arts and sciences were generally cultivated. Prague 
had two universities and sixteen schools, and the 
Bohemian langiuvge had reached its highest point of 
cidtivation. It cannot, however, bo said, that the 
literary works of this period display any great 
originality of genius. Among the most noticeable 
is a Bohemian tnanslation of tho Bible, which was 
finished in 15 years by 8 scholars, assembled by 
John of Zerotin at his castle of Kralic, in Morarda, 
.and was published 1579—1593. It is a model of 
pru-e and elegant Bohemian. 

In December 1774, an imperial decree was issued, 
ordaining that the German language should bo 
employed by .aU teachers, lecturers, &o,, in tho 
upper schools. This harsh measure excited consider- 
able opposition; and sev'eral writers came forward 
to a'indicate the cl.aims of the persecuted di.alect, 
.and to develop its powers; but their efforts avero 
attended with little success. 

_A new .and better era began in 1818, with the 
discovery of valuable remains of old Hter.ature, and 
the publication of edicts favour.able to tho use of the 
Bohemian language in schools. Since that time, the 
prqgi-ess of the language, as .a a'cliiclc of literature and 
science, has been rapid, and a love of the old di.alect 
has been extended through all classes of society. 
In Bohemian poetry and bellos-lettros, the names of 
Czel.akqwsky, KoUar, Holly, Danger, and Schneider, 
are distinguished. Among scioutflio WTiters, mentioir 
may bo made of Jungnumn, Schaforik, Wenzel 
Hanka, and Prcsl. In history and archa:ologj% tho 
names of P.alacky, Tomek, Schafaril:, .and Wocol 
.are worthy of notice. Journalism flourishes a-igor- 
ouslv. Papers entirely politic.al and of mixed 
politics and literature circulate more largely in B. 
than in any other part of the empire. Since 1831, a 
committee for tho cultivation of Bohemian literature 
h.as been connected arith tho Bohemian Museum in 
Pr.aguc._ Several important works, among them 
Sohaforik’s Slavonic Antiquities, and Jungmann’s 
Larqe Lexicon, .and his Literary History, haa'e been 
published by aid of tho committee. 

'Dio Bohemian languaye is one of tho best dialects 
of tho Wcst-Slavonic ; it is spoken not only in B., 
but also in bloraana, and among tho Sloavaks in 
Hungary. Among its sister-dialects, it is distin- 
grrishod by copiousness of root-avords, gre.at flexi- 
bility in combin.ations, precision, and accurate 
gr.anunatic.al stiaicture; but, like .aU tho Slavonic 
.and most modern dialects, it has no specific form 
for the passive a-oice of tho a-erb. The orthogr.aphy 
introduced by John Huss in the 15th c. is precise 
and consistent arith itself. Every letter of tho 
Roman alphabet has its one distinct sound. Bohe- 
mian jirosody is distinguished from that of most 
European languages by tho use of quantity instead 
of accent, so that it can copy faithfully all tho 
ancient Greek and Roman metres. No other modem 
language c.an translate the ancient classics so 
readily, and yet so completely and forcibly, as the 
Bohemian. Its gi'.ammatic.al forms are complicated 
and ilifHcult. 

BpiIE'iMIAN BRETHREN is the name of a 
religious society which was first instituted in Prague 
.about the mid^c of tho 15th centmy. It was origi- 
n.ally composed of remnants of the Hussites. Dissa- 
tisfied with the conduct of the C.alixtines (q. v.), they 
betook themselves, in 1453, to tho borders of Silesia 
and Moraria, where they settled. Hero they dwelt 
in sep.ar.ato communities, and were distinguished by 
the name of Brothers of the Ij-rdc of Christ. Their 
advers,arics often confoimded them with the AVal- 
denses and Picards, while, on account of their bemg 
compelled dming persecution to hide in caves and 
Eolit.ary places, they were also called Cave-dwellers 
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{Gnihenheuner). In ^ite of oppression, suoli ^Tas 
tlie constancy of tlieir faith and purity of tlieir 
morals, that they became profoundly respected, and 
their numbers gi'eatly increased. The chief pecu- 
liarity of their creed was the denial of the ordinary 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation ; but, in 
truth, they rejected tradition generally, and pro- 
fessed to found their tenets only on the Bible. 
Their ecclesiastical constitution and church-disci- 
pline — of which the Lutheran reformers spoke 
highly — was a close imitation of that of the primitive 
Christian communities. They even went the length 
of practically denying an 3 rthing to be secidar ; and, 
under the impression that religion should con- 
sciously penetrate and characterise the entire life 
of men, they extended ecclesiastical authority over 
the very details of domestic life. Their chief 
functionaries were bishops, seniors and conseniors, 
presbyters or preachers, lediles, and acolytes. 
Their first bishop was consecrated liy a Waldensian 
bishop, though they never united themselves with 
the Bohemian TValdenses. It was against their 
principles to engage in war; and having, on several 
occasions, refused to take up arms, they were at 
last deprived of their religious privileges. Tlie 
result was, that, in 1548, about a thousand of the 
Brethren remoyed to Poland and Prussia. The 
contract which these exiles entered into with the 
Polish reformers at Saudomir, 14th April 1570, 
and, stiU more, the religious peace concluded by 
the Polish States in 1572, secured their toleration; 
but subsequently, in consequence of the perse- 
cutions of ICirig Sigismund III., they united them- 
selves more closely to the Protestants, though oven 
at the present day they retain something of their 
old ecclesiastical constitution. The Bretoen who 
remained in Bohemia and Moravia obtained a little 
freedom under the Emperor Maximilian 11., and had 
their chief seat at Fulnek, in Moravia. In the 17th 
c., a nmnber rerdoved into Hung.ai'y, but during the 
reign of Maria Theresa, were coerced into CaQioli- 
cism. The Thirty Years’ War, so disastrous to 
-the_ Bohemian Protestants, entirely broke up the 
societies of the B. B. ; but afterwards they miited 
again, though in secrecy. Their exodus about 
1722 occasioned the formation, in Lusatia, of the 
United Brethren, or Herrnhuters. See Mor.\- 

VIANS. 

BOHEMOKD I., eldest son of the Norman 
conqueror of Apulia and C.alabria, Kobert Guiscard, 
was bom about 1056, and during his youth distin- 
guished himself in his father’s war .against the 
Byzantine emperor, Alexis Comnenus (1081 — 1085). 
After his father’s death, he was excluded from the 
throne of Apulia by his brother Eoger, and only 
gained the principality of Tarentum after a long 
contest. Ho jomed the cnisade of 1092 ^vith a large 
army — ^most of which ho had won over from his 
brother’s service — and took a prominent part at 
the fight of Dotylacum, in Cilicia, in 1090, and at 
the ciiptiue of Antioch, 1098. Wliile the other 
Crusaders advanced to storm Jerusalem, B. remained 
in Antioch, where he established himself as prince. 
Being soon after besieged, the Christians, reduced 
to extremities, came out, and g.ave the sultan battle, 
and entirely routed his forces, B. gi'eatly distin- 
guishing himself in the fight. He was afterw.ards 
made prisoner by a Turkish emir, and remained 
two years in captivity. Tancrod, meanwhile, looked 
after his interests in j^mtioch. B. returned to Europe 
to collect troops, and after defeating Alexis in seve- 
ral engagements, was acknowledged by that emperor 
as Prmce of Antioch. He died in Apulia, 1111. — 
His son, B. II., a minor at the death of his father, 
-assumed the government of Antioch (after Tancred 
had been regent for some years) in 1126, and was 


Wiled in battle, 1130.— B. III., grandson of the 
former, was allowed to retain sovereignty only by 
the clemency of Saladin, and died 1201,— B. W 
(1233 — 1251) and B. V. (died 127.5) -were insignifi- 
cant princes ; and -with B. VI. the Christian dynasty 
in Syria was brought to a close. 

BOHME, or BOHM, Jacob, a German theoso- 
phist and mystic, was bom of poor parents at 
Altseidenberg, near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 1575, 
and spent his boyhood in tending cattle. He received 
no instruction tUl he was ten years of age ; but even 
then, the contemplation of earth and sky had so 
excited his naturally pious imagination, that ho 
conceived himself inspired. He learned the trade 
of a shoemaker, but continued to devote much of 
his time to meditation on divine things. About 
1612 w,as published his first book, called Aurora, 
or the Morning Redness. It contains revelations,and 
meditations upon God, Man, and Nature ; betokens 
a remarWable knowledge of Scripture, especially of 
the apoc,alyptical books ; as also a familiarity with 
the writings of the mystico-philosophic alchemists. 
It was condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities 
of Gorlitz ; but the persecutions to which its author 
was subjected, had not the effect of con-vincing 
h im of his errors. B.’s fundamental speculation is, 
that the forthcoming of the creation out of the 
divine unity — which is itself distinguishable into 
a trinity — can be contemplated by mystic illu- 
mination, and expressed in words. The object 
of his mystic contemplation, accordingly, is two- 
fold : first, God himself apart from creation, or, to 
use some of B.’s own synonyms, the groundless, 
the eternal one, the silent nothing, the tempera- 
nientim; and, secondly, the forthcoming of the 
creature out of God. This forthcoming of the crea- 
tion, ivhich is also an in-going of the sUont nothing, 
is, accorchng to B., the principle of negation, and 
ho c.alls it ‘contrariety.’ ‘All things,’ he says, 

‘ consist in Yes and No. The Yes is pure power and 
fife, the tmth of God, or God himself. The No is 
the reply to the Yes, or to the tmth, and is indis- 
pensable to the revelation of the truth. So, then, 
the silent nothing becomes something by entering 
into duahty;’ .and so on into what most minds 
wtU tliinlc utter iminteUigibility. Numerous attacks 
from thcologi.ans disturbed B.’s last years, but he 
bore them all avith great meekness. They were 
probably occasioned by a tract on repentance 
avhich his friends had printed avithout his knoav- 
ledge; and so great was the interest excited, that 
he avas induced by the solicitations of certain cour- 
tiers and of his friends to visit Dresden for the 
purpose of haadng his doctrines investigated. The 
court applauded and protected him. On returning 
to Gorhtz, he took ill, and died 27th November 1624. 
The first collection of his writings was published 
by Betke (Amsterdam, 1675) ; the most complete in 
1730, at the same place; and the latest (1831 — 1846) 
by Schiebler, at Leipsic. Next to Germany, Holland 
and England are the countries in avhich B.’s avorks 
have been received avith most favour. Sir Isaac 
Neavton studied him, and used to miiko extracts 
from his avorks ; William Laav of Oxford published 
the best Enghsh translation of them in tavo quarto 
volumes, 1764; in 1697, Jane Load, a fanatical 
disciple of B., founded a sect, called the Phila- 
dclphists, for the exposition of his v,aauitings ; and 
John Perd.age, a physician, is also famed among 
his English interpreters. Abraham von Franlren- 
berg, aa’ho died in 1652, published the earliest 
biography of Bohme. In modern times, and in con- 
nection avith speculative philosoiihy in Germany, 
his vieavs, which had come to be regarded as empty 
mysticism, have acquired fresh interest and import- 
ance. This arises from the kindred character of 
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his fundamental principle lYitli thfe spirit pervading 
the systems of Spinoza, Sohelling, and Hegel. 'Hie 
intellectual contemplation of the absolute, out of 
avhich the oontradietions in the ivorld of phenomena 
proceed, and into rvhich they return, is common to 
these systems and to B. ; Hegel, indeed, expressly 
rejiresents B.’s negativity, the active principle of 
development, as an obscure foreshadowing of his 
oum -intuitions, and on that account places him at 
the head of modern philosophy. The tei-min- 
ology of his philosophy, as will be seen from what we 
have guotcd, is utterly fantastic ; but his imagination 
often conceives splendid ideas, wliich are more 
profoundly appreciated in the 19th than they were 
in the 17th century. The latest German trc.atise 
on both the life and the doctrine of B. is WuUer’s 
(Stuttgart, 1S3G). 

BOHN, Henuy G., a well-kno\vn author, trans- 
lator, and publisher, of German parentage, was born 
in London, January 4, 179C. It is impossible to 
estimate too highly the sendees he has rendered to 
the community by republishing, at a cheap rate, a 
vast number of the most valuable works m litera- 
ture, science, philosophy, theology, &c. Such collec- 
tions as the Standard Library (1.30 vols.), the 
Scientific Library, Library of h'rencli klemoirs, the 
Illustrated Library, the Classical Library (consists 
ing of translations into English of the Greek and 
Latin authors), the Antiquarian Libr.ary, the Eccle- 
siastical Library, &c., contain the intellectual wealth 
both of the ancients and moderns. Mr B. has also 
obtained distinction as the editor of the Bibliotheca 
Parriana, of Lowndes’s Biblingraphrr'f Manual, &c., 
and as translator of Schiller, Goethe, and Humboldt. 
He has com]iilod a Pohjglol of Foreign Proi'crbs, an 
JlluMratcd Hand booh of Gcographg, and a JIandbook 
of PoUcry and Porcelain. 

BOIABDO, Mattho Mai’.lv, Count of Scandiano, 
one of the most celebrated Italian poets, was bom 
at Scandiano in 14.30 or 1434. After completing 
liis studies at the university of Ferrara, he was 
introduced at the court of Buko Borso d’Este, by 
whose successor, Ercole L, ho was promoted to 
several honourable offices. In 147S, he av.as made 
governor of Bevgio; in 1481, governor of Modena; 
and six years later, ho again became goa’ernor of 
Beggio, where ho died in 1494. His chief work is 
tlic^ romantic chivalrous poem, Orlando Innajnorato, 
which he left unfinished in three books. Former 
writers had described Orlando only as a cold, pure, 
champion of Christendom; but B. introduced the 
element of love, to give an additional cliann to 
.romantic adventure. The method in which be docs 
this not only jiroves him to have possessed a tnily 
creative facidtj’, but also brings his conception 
nearer to the reality of history. B. furnished to 
all his poetical successors, even to Ariosto himself, 
the person.ages who figure in their adaptations 
of the old romance. His work was printed six- 
teen times before 1515, .and was tr.anslatcd into 
French as early as the IGth century. As it w.as 
UTitten in the dialect of the court of Fcivara, 
it failed to give satisfaction to the Florentines. 
Accordingly, after several attempts had been made 
to purify its diction, Lodovieo Domcnichi (died 
15G4) produced a liiforinazione of the poem, 1545, 
without making any iraiiortant change in the sub- 
stance. Bemi, in his Bifacimento, proceeded further, 
and gave to the whole poem a tone of burlesque ; 
but his version enjoyed such popularity that it took 
the place of the original, which was almost entirely 
forgotten, until it was republished with introduction 
and critical observations by Panizzi (9 vols. Bond. 
1830), and afterwards by Wagner in his Parnasso 
flaliano Conlinualo (Leip. 1833). The other worlis 


of B. include Sonetli e Oanzoni -(Reggio, 1499) ; Tl 
Timonc, a five-act drama (1500) ; Cinque Capitoli in 
Terza Mima (1523); and Jj’Asino d’Oro, a version 
of the Golden Ass of Appideius (1523); besides a 
translation of Herodotus (1533), and of Riccobaldi’s 
Chronicon Bomanorum imperaiorum. 

BOl'I, the name of a Celtic people who at a very 
remote period seem to have inhabited either the 
southern part of Belgium, or a portion of France in 
its immediate vicinity, whence they emigrated to 
Italy. Having crossed the Po, they established 
themselves in the territory of the Umbrians, lying 
betw’ccn that river and the Apennines, and for some 
hundreds of years waged a fierce war with the 
Romans. They were defeated at the Vadimonian 
Lake in 283 n. c. ; at Telamon, in Etruria, in 225 
B.C., during the great Gallic war, of which they were 
the original cause; rushed into rebellion on hearing 
of Hannib.il’s march, joined him at the battle of the 
Trebia in 218 n. c., destroyed the entire army of the 
consul Postumiiis in 21G B. c., took a prominent part 
in the revolt of the Gauls under Hamilcar, and in 
the destruction of Placentia, 200 B.c. ; but at length, 
in 191 B.c., they were completely subdued by 
Scipio Nasica, who, besides lulling a vast number, 
took from them nc.arly one-half of their land. At 
a later period, thej' -were dispossessed of the whole, 
and driven across the Alps. Their subsequent 
history and gco^.aphic.al position are not very clear. 
Those who settled south of the Danube were, after 
a centurj-, exterminated by the Dacians ; those who 
returned to Gaul, -u-ere destroyed by Cresar. The 
most important migratidu of the B., however, was 
that to the north of the Danube, where they foimded 
the extensive kingdom Boiohemum, wdiich was over- 
thrown by the Marcomanni under Marbod. But 
though the djmasty of the B. was thus destroyed, 
the kingdom retained the name Boiohemiun — i. e., 
home of the B., -a-hence comes the modern Bohmen, 
or Bohemia. 

BOIL (allied to Lat. hilla, a bubble) is a hard 
painful swelling of the skin. It begins as a sm.all 
hard point of a dusky red colour, which is hot, 
painful, and throbbing. This point extends, and 
these symptoms increase in scverit 3 '- till about the 
sixth to the ninth day, when it ceases to enlarge, is 
of a conic.al form, with a broad firm base, and on 
the apex a wliitish blister, -u-liich contains a little 
matter ; this opens, and after a few' daj'S more there 
is discharged a core or slough of coUiUar tissue, and 
the small c.avity left heals rapidly, le.aving a wliite 
dcjiressed scar. 

Many lands of boils have been described, but 
they may, like other diseases of an inflammatory 
nature, be di-vided into those which are acute and 
run a rapid course, as above described; and the 
chronic, which take three or four weeks to ‘ come - 
to a head.’ Boils are most common in the sprin", 
and in 3 'oung and plethoric persons, and theTr 
appc.aranco is quite consistent with robust health. 
Men in training for boat-races, or others who have 
suddenly changed their diet and daily habits, are 
said to be very subject to them. There is a foim of 
B. which generally occurs on the back of the nock, 
after some disorder of the stomach, in elderly people, 
hence it is c.allod ‘ Old People’s Boil.’ In some, boils 
continue to succeed each other for a length of time; 
others are attacked during the night, after harimr 
e.xpericnced feelings of nausea and languor, by 
pustules, which are called night-boils (epinyctis). 

The treatment of boils varies rrith the subject of 
them : in many, they are merely critical — in other 
words, a natural effort ‘ to relieve some function of 
the body by a peculiar inflammation of the skin.’ 
The intestinal canal should be cleared out by 
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laxative medicines, andthedigestivepowers improved 
liy tonics and antacids. The skin should be kept 
hc.althy by frequent washing, while the inflamed 
spot slioidd be poulticed with poppy-heads or hem- 
lock, mixed avith other materials. Wet lint is a 
sufficient application after the core has been throavn 
off. If the patient chooses to submit, however, to a 
momentary pain, he will haam the greatest, most 
permanent, and- immediate relief from a cut carried 
quite through the boil. John Hunter, the gre.at 
surgeon, got rid of habitual boils by taldng repeated 
doses of soda in millr. 

BOILDIETJ, Adhieh Fbanjois, an eminent 
French composer, avas born at Rouen in 1775. His 
talent for music avas early developed. At the age 
of eighteen, he brought out a one-act opera in liis 
natia-c toavn, and tavo years aftenvards he repaired 
to Paris, avhere he produeed many sueccssful com- 
positions. IVhen the Consera-atoire de Musique av.as 
established, B. avas elected a professor. In 1803 he 
avent to Russia, aa-here he was appointed, by the 
Emperor Alexander, matlre de cliapdlc at the 
hnperial eourt. He remained in Russia eight years, 
during which time he produced soa-eral operas. In 
1811, he returned to Paris, aa’here he brought out 
La Dame Blanche, his most popular piece, Jean de 
Paris, Le Petit Chaperon Boufie, and other worlcs. 
He died in October 1835; and, as a tribute to his 
genius, the nation honoaired him with a puhlie 
funeral. His native city claimed his heart, and to 
defray the pomp of its reception in the cathcdr.il, 
the municipality a-oted 12,000 francs. The govern- 
ment further marked its sense of his merit by 
granting a pension to his son. 

BOILEAU DESPREAUX, Nicolas, ,<in illus- 
trious French poet, was born ne.ir Paris, Noa'cmbcr 
1, 1630. After hesitating for some time in the choice 
of a profession, ho betook himself to bcUes-leitrcs. In 
1600, his fine powers first ohtained .in adequate 
expression in the satire, entitled Adieus d'un Poetc 
d la Ville de Paris. In 1600, ho published his 
seven Satires. The favourable reception avhich 
they met with, induced him to continue, imtil 
he had increased the number to tavelvc, of aa-hich 
the eight and ninth .ire considered the best. In 
these satires, B. even vontaures to castigate the 
corypheei of the aa-orld of letters — Chapclain, Cotin, 
Scudery, &c. To his honoair, however, it must 
be said that malice does not once animate his pen ; 
ho is .ilavays pleasant and g.iy, nea-er cruel. His 
contemporaries are his laughing-stocks, not his 
victims. Between the years 1009 and 1090 appeared 
his Ttcelvc Epistles. They indicate a riper genius 
than the Satires. The versification has more case 
and grace; the style, a quicker moa-ement and a 
firmer consistency; the thoughts arc more vigorous, 
and more strictly concatenated; everywhere tlierc is 
greater truth, colour, and energy. The one addressed 
to Racine, who, .along aa-ith B., fiUed the office of 
roy.il historiographer, is reckoned among his finest. 
In 1074, B. published L'Art PoClique, accompanied 
by a translation from the Greek of Longinus on the 
Sublime, and the greater part of Lutrin. Tliese are 
by many French critics considered his chefs-d’ceuvre. 
The first is indeed .in exquisite performance, and has 
been copiously imitated in Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 
It lays doavn rules for almost every species of 
poetry, in a elearer and more methodical manner 
than had over been done before, avhile the avhole poem 
is sprinkled avith touches of delicate satire. The 
second, Lutrin, is a comic epic in six cantos, im- 
mensely admired by his countrymen. Besides these, 
B. avroto several minor pieces, both in prose and 
verse, such as — Dialogue desHeros de Boman, Disser- 
tation sur Joconde, L’ Arret Burlesque, and Discours 
sur la Satire. A large number of his letters have 
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been collected. Among them are taventy to Racine. 
The letters of B. are in general extremely v.iluable, 
from the fact that they contain a largo proportion of 
the literary history of the time. They also enable 
us to form a just idea of his character. He was 
high-minded, generous, and pure. In fact, his 
impulsive disposition and imprudent warmth of heart 
quite contradict the common notion of avhat a 
satirist is. When Corneille’s pension was ordered to 
be stopped, after the death of Colbert, B. flew to 
the king, remonstrated against so ‘barbarous a spoli- 
ation,’ and throiitcncd to resign his oivn, if the decree 
were carried into effect. He courageously denoimced 
the persecutors of the mms of Port-Royal ; expressed 
his admiration of Arn.auld, when the latter was on 
the point of being .arrested ; extricated out of pecu- 
niary embarrassments many friends; and throngh 
sheer kin dlin ess of heart, forced on a reconciliation 
with various of his litcr.ary adversaries. An admirer 
of Pascal, and a friend of the Jansenists, he could yet 
render homage to the talents of such Jesuits as 
Boiu-daloue, Bonhours, and Rapin ; but his most 
intimate and cherished eomp.aniona were Molibre, 
Racine, and Lafontaine. Until 1706, B. lived mueh 
in public, but after that his bodily infirmities 
induced him to retire to Auteuil. He died March 
13, 1711. B.’s influence on French literature has been 
immense, and, on the whole, beneficial. Voltaire 
proclaimed him ‘ the legislator of Parnassus.’ 

BOILER (Fr. chaudiHrc, Gor. hcssel), the name 
given to a vessel in whieh steam, usn.ally for a 
steam-engine, is generated. In its simplest form, it 
consists of a close vessel made of met.al pl.ate, having 
apertures for the admission of water and egress of 
steam, fitted with app.ar.atus for shewing the level 
of the water and the pressure of the steam, and in 
connection -with a furnace, either internal or ex- 
ternal. When water is boiled in an open pan, the 
tcmper.ature of the water and of the steam rising 
from it, remains .at or very near 212“ F., and the 
tension or pressure of the steam is no more than 
sufficient to m.ake its way into the .atmosphere, 
being exactly equal to that exerted in all directions 
by the atmosphere itself — namely, 14'7 lbs. per 
square inch. In a close vessel, on the 'other hand, 
the temperature and pressure to which ave can raise 
the steam are only limited by the strength of the 
vessel or boiler against bursting. 

The form of a boiler is determined by two con- 
siderations — n.amely, strength to withstand internal 
pressure, and efficiency in producing steam; and the 
object of the designer is to combine in one apparatus 
sufficient strength to work safely at the proposed 
pressure, with such a fonn and arrangement as 
shall abstr.act the maximum of heat from the gases 
of combustion, .and at the same time bo in aU 
respects suitable to the special circumstances of the 
case. The globular form is that best adairted for 
strength, and was the e.arliest to be used. It pre- 
sents to the lire, however, the minimum area in 
proportion to its contents, and therefore has a mini- 
mum efficiency. After spherical boilers, cylindrical 
ones came into use, at first set on end, .and after- 
wards laid on their sides, and later on, these were 
furnished with intern.al cylindrical tubes for fur- 
naces. Watt’s ‘ wagon boiler ’ (so called from its 
shape) was used for many years, but being quite 
unfit for any but the lowest pressures, it has long 
been discarded ; and the ‘ egg-end ’ boiler, or plain 
cylinder avith hemispheric.al ends, also much used at 
one time, has noav almost disappeared on account of 
its small evaporative efficiency. At present, it is 
quite common to use a avorking steam-pressure of 
50 lbs. per squiare inch in ordinary factory boilers, 
and in some cases this is already greatly exceeded, 
avhile the tendency to use higher pressures seems to 
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grow yearly. Under these pressures, the only forms 
of boiler Tvhich can he used Tvithout hcaa^ and 
expensive internal stays to prevent the danger of 
bursting, are the globular and the cylindrical. The 
former shape is rejected for the reason already 
given, and the latter form is used almost invariably 
in the construction of modem boilers, as vrill be 
seen from the examples given helov. The ends of 
the cylinders, ■when it is necessary to make them 
flat, must, of course, be strengthened by stays. 

Boilers may bo classified in several ways — as (1.) 
Horizontal and Vertical ; (2.) Internally and exter- 
nally fired ; and (3.) Plain, Multitubular, and Tubu- 
lous. Large boilers are alrnost invariably horizontal, 
but small vertical boilers are often used. They are 
employed in Steam-cranes (q. v.) and other situations 
where great length would be an inconvenience, and 
often in traction-engines, where steep inclines have 
to be traversed, and where, if a locomotive boiler 
were used, one or the other end of its tubes might 
become uncovered, and so get burned. In Great 
Britain, when moderately good fuel is used, boilers 
with an internal furnace are generally prefemed; 
but on the continent the common brown coal is 
much inferior to our fuel, and a correspondingly 
larger quantity of it must be used to generate a 
given volume of steam. As the size of a furnace 
limits the fuel which it can bum, this frequently 
involves having a much larger grate than could be 
conveniently arranged inside the boUer, and on this 
and other accounts boilers are, on the continent, 
more frequently externally tired than in this country. 
Under the head of ‘plain’ boilers come all ordinary 
cylindrical boilers, with or without internal fur- 
naces, horizontal or vertical. They are the cheapest 
and simplest which can be made, and, if properly 
proportioned, possess a considerable evaporative 
efficiency. AVhen it is necessary, however, to econo- 
mise fuel, or space, or both, ‘ multitubular’ boilers 
are used. These derive their name from the fact 
that in them the flame and gases of combustion are 
made to pass through a gi-eat number of small tubes 
(surrounded by the water) on their way to the 
chimney. The steam-generating power of a boiler 
depends greatly on the extent of sm-face which it 
presents to the flame, and it is obvious that a great 
number of small tubes present a much larger sur- 
face than one large tube occupying the space of 
them all. Thus, with the same heating surface, 
a multitubular boiler will occupy much less space 
than a plain one, and at the same time the 
efficiency of its surface is found to be greater. 
It is, however, necessarily more expensive and 
more liable to get out of order. Tubulous boilers 
differ from multitubular boilers in not only con- 
taining tubes, but consisting of them, and having 
no large cylinders whatever. Their chief advan- 
tages are (a) their great strength, for it is easy to 
make a wrought-iron tube strong enough to with- 
stand pressures far higher than any at present in 
use; and (6) the peculiarity, that if any accident 
happens, or explosion occurs, it will only be to one 
tube at a time, and not to an immense boiler shell 
(as with the common boiler), and its evil conse- 
quences will thus bo greatly reduced. For this 
reason tubulous boilers are often called ‘safety’ 
boilers. It will be readily understood that there is 
no distinct line of demarcation between the three 
elasses of which we have been speaking, but that on 
account of the immense variety of boilers whieh 
have been designed and constructed, those of one 
class pass through gentle gradations into those of 
the next. 

The commonest form of boiler for factories, &c., 
is that known as the Cornish, and shewn in fig. 1. 
It consists simply of a cylindrical shell, a, a, inclos- 
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ing a much smaller cylinder, f, f, called .a flue. 
The ends of the flue are open, but the space between 
it and the shell, which contains the water, is of 
course closed up and made steam-tight. The fire- 
grate, d, is in the interior of the flue, and at the 
end of it is a brick bridge, c, made so as to cause 
the flame to impinge on the upper side of the flue. 
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The boiler is set in brick-work ; and the flame, 
passing out at the back end of the flue, is made to 
traverse the whole length of the boiler twice thi-ough 
brick flues before passing away to the chimney. 

The Cornish boiler has often two internal flues or 
tubes, which is a much more advantageous con- 
struction than that shewn in fig. 1. The Calloway 
boUer (called after its inventor) is a very excellent 
modification of the Cornish, which in outward 
appearance it exactly resembles. It has two fur- 
naces, but these join together in one chamber just 
behind the bridges, and the gases are made to pass 
through a space considerably narrowed by side 
pockets projecting inwards in order that they may 
be well mixed. From this point to the back of 
the boiler there is just one flue, made oval in section, 
and crossed by a considerable number of vertical 
taper tubes, which form a direct commimication 
between the water beneath and that above the flue. 
These tubes (called ‘ Galloway tubes ’) both promote 
circulation and strengthen the flue. Multitubular 
boilers of many lunds are used, both for stationary 
engines and other purposes, but the largest number of 
those constructed are certainly for steamers, and a 
common type of marine boiler is shewn in fig. 2. The 
shell, a, a, is cylindrical, and contains one or more 
cylindrical furnaces ; c is the fire-grate ; d, a brick 
bridge ; e, a combustion chamber or flame-box ; f, 
the tubes through which the flame passes back to 
the front of the boiler ; and g, the smoke-box at the 
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base of the funnel, h. The line k, k, shows the 
ordinary level of the water in the boiler. On board 
ship it is of course an object to take up as little 
space as possible with the boiler and machinery, 
and at the same time to have boilers which shall 
use as little coal as possible, .both because of the 
saving in cost, and because of the saving in the 
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room taken up by coal. Por aU these reasons, 
marine boilers are inviiriably multitubular. 

The v.arieties of vertical boilers are as numerous 
as those of horizontal. 'When dirty Tvater, or -water 
containing much insoluble sediment, has to be used 
(as e.g. in steain-oranes freq^uently), they are of the 
simplest construction, -with nothing but an inner fire- 
box and an outer shell (both cylindrical), the space 
between them being filled -with w.ater all round and 
over the top of the Jirc-box. If clean water can be 
had, however, and it is desired to be at all economi- 
cal of fuel, some kind of midtitubular vertical boiler 
must be used, and of these probably the best is that 
known as the Field boildr, and shewn in fig. 3. The 
peculiarity of it consists in the tubes, which .are 
closed at the bottom, .and hang down from tbo 
top of the fire-box over the gr.ato bars, and contain 
inner tubes of much smaller diameter. The latter 
are intended to aid the circulation of the water, 
which passes down the inner tube and up ag.ain 
through the annular space around it, -whore, being 
most exposed to the action of the flame, it is hottest. 
Of the different v.arictic3 of tubulous boilers, those 
manufactured by Messrs Howard of Bedford have 
found most favour ; but so far as can be said in the 
, absence of any extended experience as to their work- 
ing, Sincl.air’s patent boilers seem to bo even more 
B.atisfactory. They consist of horizontal -wrought-iron 
welded tubes placed in vertic.al rows, each row being 
connected at each end -with a vertical tube, also of 
-wrought-iron and of i.arger diameter. In order that 
the horizontal tubes maybe properlyjBxcd in the 
vertical ones, a hole must bo provided in the side of 
the latter, opposite the mouth of each of tho former. 
That these holes may be kept tight at any pressure 
of steam, the ingenious device is adopted of closing 
them -with taper plugs put in/roi.i the inside, so that 
the pressure of steam keeps them shut, and the higher 
the pressure tho less possibility of leakage there is. 
Locomotive boilers are always multitubular, for 
much the same reasons as marine boilers. The 
boiler of a single locomotive often contains 1500 or 
1800 Eguaro feet of heating surface, and occasion- 
ally as much as 2000 square feet. 

The principal test of the cfficicucy of a boiler is 
tho quantity of -(vatJr (generally expressed either in 
pounds or gallons), -which it -will evaporate with tho 
consumption of one of coal. Of course this varies 
very much with tho quality of tho fuel, but -with 
good pit coal (not dross), a Cornish boiler should 
evaporate 6 to 8 pounds of water per lb. coal, and a 
multitubular boiler, such as fig. 2, about 10 or 11 lb. 
per lb. coal. The best rate of combustion on the 
grate varies -with tho construction of the boiler, from 
10 to 18 or 20 lb. per square foot of grate surface per 
hour. 

Boilers are almost invariably made of -wrought- 
iron plates riveted together. Tho parts most ex- 
posed to the notion of tho flame are made of the best 
quality of iron, and tho other parts of inferior 
qualities, according to their position in reforenco to 
the fi.ame. - Oocasion.ally boilers are_ made of steel, 
whore lightnesS is tho chief requisite, but makers 
have not yet sufficient confidence in steel plates to 
use them very largely. Copper is often used in tho 
fire-boxes of locomotives, but seldom in any other 
description of boiler. Brass boiler tubes are often 
scon, and on account of its better conducting quali- 
ties, brass is to be preferred to iron, but its dearness 
prevents it superseding iron in the great majority of 
cases. 

Every boiler has, to render it complete and work- 
able, a number oi jilllngs or mountings, of which tbo 
following are the principal : A glass gauge to shew 
the level 'of the water inside the boiler, and gauge- 
cocks for tho same purpose ; a gauge to show the 


pressure of tho steam ; a cook for admitting water ; 
a cock at the bottom for emptying or ‘ blowing off 
a valve for the discharge of tho steam ; one or two 
safety valves, weighted so that, when the pressure 
of steam in the boiler reaches a certain height, 
they open and allow the steam to rush into tho 
air ; a door by which a man can get in to clean the 
boiler, &c. 

In order to induce a current of air through tho 
furnace so that a proper combustion m.ay be main- 
tained, stationary boilers are generally provided 
-with a chimney of considerable height, and made of 
brick or sheet-iron, to which the products of com- 
bustion are conducted after they have left the boiler. 
In locomotive boilers, and in some other oases where 
a sufficiently tall chimney cannot be made use of, 
a very powerful current is made by the ejection of 
the w.aste steam through a blast-pipe with a con- 
tracted nozzle at the base of the chimney. To pre- 
vent loss of heat by radiation, and the consequent 
waste of fuel, boilers should always be covered, in 
all parts exposed to the atmosphere, with felt or 
some non-conducting composition. 

For further details see also Boiling, Manometee, 
Safetv-valve, Steam, Steam-engine, and (in 
Surr., Vol. X.) Steam-orane. 

BOILING (of Liquids)— BOILING-POINT. 
“When heat is .applied to a vessel containing water, 
the temperature gradually rises, and vapour comes 
silently off the smf ace ; 'but at a certain degree of 
heat, ste,am (q. v.) begins to bo formed in sm.all 
explosive bursts at the bottom, and rising through 
the liquid in considerable bubbles, throws it into 
commotion. If, after this, tho steam is allowed 
freely to escape, the temperature of the water rises 
no higher, however great the heat of tho fire. Tho 
w.ater is then said to holl, and the temperature at 
wliioli it remains permanent is its boiling-point. 
The boiling-point of water is ordinarily 212’; but 
every liqmd h.as a point of its own. Thus, sul- 
phurio ether boils at 00“; alcohol, at 176°; oil of 
turpentine, at 316°; sidphurio acid, at 620°; and 
mercury, at 662°. Tho boiling-point of liquids is 
constant, under tho s.ame conditions, but is bable to 
bo altered by various circumstauces. Water with 
common salt in it, e. g., requires gre.ater hc.at to 
make it boil than pure water. Tho nature of the 
vessel, too, exerts an influence; in a glass vessel, 
the boiling-point of w.ater is a degree or two higher 
than in one of metal, o-wing to the greater attraction j 
that there is betiveen avater .and glass than between ' 
water and a metal. But what most affects tho I 
boiling-point is v.ariation of pressure. It is only 
when the b.arometer stands at 30 inches, showing | 
an atmospheric pressure of 15 lbs. on the square i 
inch, that the boiling-point of water is 212°. When 
the barometer falls, or when part of the pressure 
is in any other way removed, it boils before coining 
to 212°, and when the pressure is increased, tho 
boiling-point rises. — Thus, in elevated positions, 
avhere there is less air above the liquid to press on 
its surface, tho boiling-point is lower than at tho 
level of tho sea. An elevation of 510 feet above tho 
sea-level, makes a diminution of a degree ; at higher 
levels, tho difference of elevation corresponding to a 
degree of temper.ature in tho boiling-point increases ; 
but tho rate of v.ariation once ascertained, a method 
is thus furnished of me.asuring the heights of moun- 
tains. See Heights, Measuiiement ok. At the 
city of Mexico, 7000 feet above the sea, w.ater boils 
at 200°; at Quito, 9000 feet, at 194°; .and on Donlcia 
Moimtain, in tho Himalaya, at the height of 18,000 
feet. Dr Hooker foimd it to boil .at 180°. Boiling 
water is thus not always equally hot, and in 
elevated places, many substances cannot be cooked 
by boiling. Under the receiver of an air-pump, tho 
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same effect is still more strikingly seen ; M*atermay For fi'csla meat, 20 ^mrtes is the alloTOpcc for 
be made to bod at the temperatnre of summer, and cacli poxmcL The -n'eatber must .also bo considered : 
ether when colder than ice. In complete^ vacuo, in frost 3 '’ weather, or with ve^ thick jomts, extra -0 
linuids, in General, boil at a temperature MG'* lower minutes should be given. Mutton li^cs m bcnluig, 
than in the open air. The Imowlcdge of this effect in 1 lb., 3K oz. ; beef, in 1 lb., 4 oz. i\Ieat that has 
of diminished pressure is now largely turned to been salted and dried has its <>^d;er coat already 
account in sugar-boiling, in distilHng vegetable scaled up ; it requires, therefore, to be thoroughly 
essences, and in other processes ■where the sub* washed, soaked for two hours in cold water, dned, 
stances arc apt to bo injured by a high tempera- and put to boil in cold W'atcr, gradually brought to 
ture.— By incrcnsuig the pressure, again, water may the boding-poiiit, and kept simmermg a time, 
bo heated to any degree without boiling. Papin’s proportioned to the size of the piece. Hams and 
Hif^cstcr (n. v.) is formed on this priuciidc. Under tongues to be e.aten cold, should he alloived to cool 


to explain the phciniiuena <»t t!ie GcyM*i*s (q. v.). 


.should he boahd up, by muiu rs*ing it m 
boding watt r, and hot ping up the tcinpcraturo 
for a Jiiiimtf ; tins iq* the port.<?, and oMgii- 

latcs the albiiiiuMi of tlio f\tt.iit»r. The boding 
A\.iUr should th« u lu* taht u otl, and as iimch 
cold put in a-) ^^Ill uduco it to a tcpul state; 
it should tlun !><• giatluilly uaiimd untd it reaches 


atmospheres, 359® ; of lifty atmospheres, 510^ meats, reckonmg Irom tuc nmo i^no warei tious . 

In a deep vessel, the water at the bottom has to ham of IG lbs. takes 4 hours ; a tongue of IG Ihs., 
sustain the pressure not only of the atmosplicre, but 2 to 4 lioiu-s ; a pig’s face of IG lbs., 2 hours ; a 
also of the water above it. At a depth of 34 feet, piece of bacon of 4 lbs., 2 hours, 
the pressure of the water .above is equal to an Pon//ry, 77 ienf 5 , as veal or rabbit, should 

atmosphere, or 15 Ihs. on the Sipiare inch ; and thus, bo put at once into tepid avatcr, gradiiaBy brought 
at the bottom of .a \e'i';el of that depth, the water to the boiling-point, drawn back immediately, and 
must be hoati'd to 234'^ before it is at its boiling- simmered, carefully slamming the W'atcr as scum 
noiut, 'fills principle has Iutu suece&>ful!y applied rises. A^chicken, or small fowl, or rabbit, W'ill take 


35 minutes ; a fowl, or old rabbit, an liour, or an 


If n, tniall /rumitity I'f wat.T br pouioil into a Iiour and a half, according to size. Some coolts add 
silver b.isin. heated "atiuvo the b„dun:-|'»">t, but milk to tlio water, but this is apt to eaitso the senm 
below rediKs'i, it will be-m to bod vioKntly, or to stick to the meat in streaks; some also use a 
Iierhaps burst into steam at OIK'. Ihit if the basin cloth to enclose tho meat, but this frequcutly 
IS heated to redne-s, tin' \i it' r wdl gather itself imparts to it a disagroeablo taste. Having trimmed, 
into a triohule, and loU ah, nit on tb. hot surface, washed, and ilried tho meat, all that is necessary to 
without heeoiiiim; li itul tin boilin.'-point. For I keep it white, is to use a perfectly clean utensil, to 
tho o\plaiiation o? tlin and otii, i interestiiio phetio- ho attontivo to the slamming, and carotid that no 
lueiia eoiiiieet.d with it, 'le M'lii koilal CoMiirio.N- soot foils from tho lid into tho pot when doing this, 
or Liyt I O' shoidd only just bo covered with water; if it 

EOILIXU. in fookerv. (hie imporfont prcli- w.istcs, a cupful of w.atcr at the same 
miliary rule lu b,„ling i. sts mi the laet, e xpl.auied The liquor in wluob fresh moat 

in the\.reoedinz article, that uater eammt he heated It-ts been boiled, is an excellent foundation for soups 
in an oi.eu \c"il, or m one with the* orebnary and gravies. i j i i- 

litting hd of a cooking utensil, to a higher point should ho well cleaned .and sorapod; hyor 

than 212'. When a \e-scl, tin ii, h.as mice hegun to ('’"1 coo should bo e.arofuUy iircscrvcd, and boiled 
boil, a .stronger lue tlun h just snllicieiit to keep tyith Uio bsh. m a imo net : they arc used to 
it boiling Mill onlv . capoiate, or waste, the uater t >o hsh. The sound of cod shotdd ho c.arcMl^ 
ill steam, hut Milfnnt il.ok the toml any foster; on loft in the fish. Fish shodd ho plaoed 

the eontrarv, cull I>c ivmhred .so hard i‘‘ cold w.ator, lu which a tablespoonfid of salt and 

by the qiiicic boiling, that the interior MiU not he ‘-no of tmicg.ar is im.vcd; should ho graclually 
lu.raii.ui i.,r fi,,, h. ,t hpuiglit to tlio boiluig-point, unu smimorcd careaulj’', 

'lly loni so.ikiilt'm cM or t, j-id Mater, fresh lest tho outer part shoidd crack before tlie thick 
me.at loses mneh ..i its album, n au.l m.tr.tuo jmee. I k-ft is done if on clr.ayano np tho lish-plato, a 
l\-h. 1. a piece of meat ,s to be boiUsl, it Is ma-essary, I thm km e ayill easily dicnde the llesh from the hono 
f..r the pres, rvation ..f tins,. ,,iice.. and its e.m.se- 1 >'• the thick parts, and if the eyes contract, and 
qnent t. n.l..nn.ss ainl nntutnms .jiuhtc. tliat the I I'i'''’™’'; hke halls, the fish is sufficiently cooked 
milsnl.. .shouM he s.sil. ,1 up, hv miiinVung it Uram by lajmig the pfotc across the 


•atmo ' ""'t'' the lid, and dish perfectly dry on tho strainer, 
oigii- which should lie covered with a napkin, 
oilii).' rty-htite require generally to ho well w.ashcd, 
much and jilaccd in boiling M-.ater, in wliich is mixed 
it.ate • ' a kargo spoonfid of s.alt. HHicn they sink, they aro 
idles I done. Green vegetables shoidd ho aveU jiicked, 


a degree i./o/V'e mi.l.r'the boiling point, e.dled soaked m salt and water, dramecl and boiled in 
simmering; at tins point it must be kept with- plenty of water, m a vessel rnthout a lid C.ahhage 
out suffennL; any iut* i nutticii oi tho boat, till rcHHUrcs two watcra ; spinach, \ cry little, as it is 
the time claj.s.s that is .dh.Med lor cooking tho fall of moisture. Pe.aso and beans shoidd not soak, 
food. ‘Tlic.co,.kmg goes on through the a-ge^oy of but ho merely rmsed in a colander. Winter potatoes 
the natural i>f tlu' ilosh. Uimverted into should soak for an hour more; whether they 

va!»our l<y the he.at, .a kind of bte.iming takes jdacc should ho placed in cold or B. water, depends on riie 
withm tho niece of ineat; it is, vheii skilfully done, sort. A lucco of soda the size of a small , marhlo 
cooked by its own steam.’ assisfo the B. of pcaso and c.ahbagc, if the water is 

To pnjxire virat for 77., it should bo trimmed, very ham. . , ,, i e • 

washed, and dried before it is placed in the water. . .''HCn/, fJiQ hest rcssc? is one made of iron. 
As it .siininers, tho water should bo kept well tinned inside or not, but^c kept perfectly drj^, and 
skimmed with a skimming-spoon, as frequently as free from "reasc or rust, ^nned vessels arc proper for 
any scum is thrown up, but with due remembrance vegetables ; they ^qmro to be kept ve:^ 

of tho fact, that raising the lid of tlio vessel lowers moisture entering between the metals rusts 

tho temperature of the water; and the preservation the iron, and makes holes that cannot bo mended, 
of an equal degree of heat tliroughout tho operation turned vessel in daily tiso shoidd be pohsued once 
is of the greatest importance. ^ week with fine whiting and oil ; too frequent 
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polisliing ^vears oif the tin. The advantage of a tin 
over an uron utensil is, that it gains heat sooner. 

BOIS BI/AN 0, an island of the United States of 
America, situated in Lake Huron, between Michilli- 
maokinac and Michigan. It measures ten miles by 
three, and has a light-house at its east end. 

BOIS-DB-BOULOGNE. See Bottlogne. 

BOIS-LE-DUC (Dutch, ’s Herto(jenbosdi,‘D\ik&'a 
Forest’), a fortified town of the Netherlands, 
c.apital of the province of North Brabant, is situated 
at the jimction of the Dommel and the Aa, about 
2S miles south-south-east of Utrecht. B., which is 
a clean and well-built town, is about five miles in 
circiunference, and is intersected b 3 ' canals, has a 
citadel, two forts, a cathedral— one of the finest 
ecclesiastical buildings in Holland — an academy of 
arts, a grammar-school, in which Erasmus was 
educated, an arsenal, several hospitals, manufactures 
of linen-thread, woollens, ribbons, cutlery, &c., and 
several distilleries. Pop., including g,arrison (1873), 
24,102. B. is a place of considerable antiquity, barring 
been founded in the midst 'of a forest — hence its 
name — in 1184, by Godfrey III., ,Duke of Brabant. 
The forest was cut down by his son and successor 
Henry, who surroimded the torvn rvith walls. In 
the IGth c., B. separated itself from the States, 
and was ineffectually besieged, in 1001 and 1003, 
by Prince Maurice of Nassau, but had to surrender 
to a Dutch force in 1029. dn 1794, B. was taken 
by the French j and in 1814, retaken by the 
Prussians. 

BOISSERIilB, StJLriz, a celebrated archaeologist, 
was born at Cologne in 1783. A visit wliich he and 
liis brother Melchior (bom 1780), along with their 
friend Job. Bajit. Bertram, paid to Paris in 1803, 
inspired the trio •with the idea of coUecting and 
preserving the scattered specimens of early German 
art. The realisation of this idea became the single 
object of their lives. After many years of patient 
and unwearied research, they gathered together 200 
pictiues, which received the name of ‘ the Boisserean 
Collection.’ The lung of Wurtemberg Iwvinv pre- 
sented tho_ brothers with a spacious edifico in Stutt- 
gart, the pictures wore transferred thither, and 
slulfuUy arranged, according to their age and im- 
portance. This brought to light a very important 
historical fact, previously unlrnown — ■viz., that in the 
14th 0 ., Germany possessed a school of art based on 
Byzantine traditions. Great light was also thrown 
upon many of the Flemish masters, and especially 
on the influence exerted by Jan Van Eyck. The 
collection was dmded into three sections corre- 
sponding to three historical periods — the first 
comprising the worlcs of the Cologne school in the 
14th c. ; the second, those of Van Eyck and liis 
disciples in the 15th ; and the third, those of the 
German painters at the close of 'the 15th and 
beginning of the IGth centuries. In 1827, the col- 
lection was sold to the king of Bavaria ; and in 1830 
was transferred to the picture-gallery {Pindkotheh) 
in Munich, whither the brothers followed it. Sulpiz 
died in 1841, and Melchior in 1851. The former 
has left several interesting and valu.able -works ; such 
as. Monuments of Architecture on the Lower Khine, 
from the 'ith to the \iith c. (Mimich, 1830 — 1833) ; 
Concerning the Temple of the Holy Gmil, 1834; 
Collection of Old Low and High German Paintings, 
with Notices of the Early Painters, In/ Sulpiz and 
Melchior B. and Joh. Bapl. Bertram, lithographed hy 
J. V. Stnxner (Munich, 1822 — 1839) ; and a very 
magnificent work, entitled Vieivs, Plans, Sections, 
and Details of the Cathedral of Cologne, with Besto- 
rations afta- the Original Plan, accompanied hy 
Besearches on the Architecture of Ancient Cathedrals, 
&c. (Paris and Stuttgart, 1823 — 1832). 


BOISSY D’ANGLAS, Fuan^ots Aktoine, 
Count, an eminent French statesman, was born at 
St Jean Chambre, in the department of Ard&che, 
December 8, 1750. After filbng for some time the 
office of major-domo to the Count of Provence (Louis 
XVIIL), he was about to devote liimself to the 
peaceful piu-suits of science, when he was elected a 
deputy to the States-general. While a member of 
the Constituent National Assembly, he was accused 
of ha-vring a design to change the French monarchy 
into a Protestant Bepublio. During the Beign of 
Terror, fear of ‘the Mountain’ kept him quiet; 
hut, yielding to the solicitations of Tallien and 
Barere, he joined the conspiracy against Kobes- 
pierre. Two months after the execution of the 
tyr-mt, he was elected secretary of the Convention ; 
•and shortly after, a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, in which capacity he displayed 
remarkable talent and discretion. As director of 
the supply of pro-visions for Paris, he was exposed 
to popular hatred and great peril during the riotous 
and sanguinary proceedings of the 12th Germinal 
and 1st Prairial in the year 3 of the Republic; 
but firmness and presence of mind preserved him. 
He was afterwards president of the Council of Five 
Hundred ; was called into the senate by Napoleon ; 
and made a peer by Louis XVIII. Through all the 
changes of the times, he maintained the principles 
■with which he had commenced his career. Ho died 
in Paris October 20, 1820. His chief -writings are, 
Becherches sur la Vic, les Ecrits, et les Opinions de 
Malesherbes, 1819, and £ttides Litteraires et FoCliques 
d’un Vieillard, 1825 ; but, in addition to these, he 
published numerous essays, pamphlets, and letters. 

BOJAUO'R, Cape, a headland on the west coast 
of Africa, in lat. 20° 7' N., long. 14° 29' W., forming 
the western extremity of the Jebel Klial (or Black 
Mountains), a rocky ridge running eastward into 
the Sahara. In consequence of its extreme flatness, 
and the shoreward tendency of the currents, the 
coast, extending northwards to Cape Nun, is one 
of the most dangerous that mariners have to 
encounter, and is frequently the scene of shipping 
c.asu.alties. The Portuguese doubled this cape in 
1433, and from them it received its name B. C., 
signifying ‘ a round c.apc.’ 

BOJA'NO, a to-rni in the province of Campobasso, 
Italy, 13 ra. S.W. of the town of Campobasso. It is 
situated on the Biferno, in a deep gorge .at the foot 
of the moimtain-range of Miatese ; has a cathedral 
and some .ancient remains. It lias suffered gre.atly 
from earthqu.akes, and especially from one which 
occiu-red in 1805. Pop. 3000. The site of B. has 
been identified as that of the famous Samnite city 
of Bovianum, which played so conspicuous a part in 
the S.amnite, Pimic, and Social wars. Unsuccess- 
fully besieged by the Romans in 314 B.C., it w.as 
taken by them in 311, and yielded immense spoils. 
Passing out of their hands, it was retaken by them 
in 305 B.c. ; and once more reverting to its original 
owners, w.as a third time captured by the Romans, 
in 298 B.c. During the second Punic War, it 
formed the head-qu.arters of the Rom.an army on 
more than one ooo.asion ; and in the great Social 
War, the confederates, on the fall of Corfinium, 
made it their capital and the seat of their general 
council. Surprised by Sulla, it was retaken by the 
Marsic general, Pompeedius Silo. Ccesar established 
a military colony here ; and afterwards, under the 
Roman empire, the town seems to have recovered 
considerably from the ruin which overtook it on 
the general devastation of Samnium. 

BOJAR (pronounced Boyar), a word originally 
of the same meaning as Czech, Lech, and Bolg.arin, 
i. e., free pi’oprietor of the soil. The Bojars, in old 
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EuBsia, ■were tlio order next to the Imjazea or Icnjesea 
(ruling prinees). They formed the immediate 
‘ following ’ of these princes, and bore somewhat of 
the same relation to them as the lesser Eilglish and 
Scottish laiights of the feudal ages did to the great 
barons Percy, Douglas, &c. Tlicy had their omi 
partisans, who servccl them as a Idiid of body-guard ; 
I they gave their services to a prince of their own 
1 choice, whom, however, they left again at their 
I pleasure, and, in consequence of this, the Icnjazcs 
could only secirro their allegiance by the bestow- 
I ment of privileges ■which were often abused. They 
held exclusively the highest military and chdl offices, 
and were so xuiiversally looked up to by the mass of 
the people, that the most powerful riders, even Ivan 
the Cnicl, censiderod it prudent to use this form 
of cxiircssion in their ukases : ‘ The Emperor has 
ordered it; the Bojara have approved it.’ Bank 
.among the Bojars was always proportioned to length 
of state-service, and xvas observed with the utmost 
rigour, so that the B. u ho had obtained an office, as 
it ivcrc, yesterihay, loolied doxxm with proud con- 
tempt on him who only entered on his to-day. This 
singular mode of aeciinng gradation of rank was 
called mirstniczestwo. It was a most pccuhar pheno- 
menon of Rlax*io life, equally unlike feudalism and 
modem aristocracy, aud must he regarded as a 
strictly national development. In their housekeep- 
ing tho Bojara xvero excessively fond of splendour, 
and their contempt for tho si rfs or ‘lower orders’ 
was imnieasurahlo. In tlw l.ipso of time, many 
Chinese customs — as might heixjiectcd from their 
theory of rank — crept into their public life. Their 
power, and tho re.,pect which was paid them, acted 
as a wholesome cheik upon the otlierwiso iinbriiUod 
authority of tho pnneea ; in consequence of which, 
tho latter hecanie their bitter cuoimcs, and often 
sought to destroy their power. This was liiially 
done by Peter tho Great, who abolished the onlcr 
of Bojars by giring them a place among the Eussian 
nobility, but, at tho same time, stniiping them of 
their peculiar privileges. The last B., Kiijaz Ivan 
Jurjewioz Tnibcckoi, died IGth January 17o0. 

In Moldavia and Walachia, bojars still exist. 

I They have a seat and vote in the coiiiieil of tho 
Prince, and, as recent history shews, c.xerciso at 
times a most extensive inllncnce. 

BOICnA'EA (i. e., Eastland), or U.SBEKISTAN, 
is the name giieti to the countries of Independent 
, Tartary, under the rule of tho khan of Bokhara. 

I Tho most important ji.irt of it formed the ancient 
, Sogdian.a. The extent of the khanate of B. h.as 
' been constantly undergoing changes. Until rcccntlj’, 
it included the whole h.asm of the Zar-afshaii ; but 
the Uii-sians have now annexed Sainarcand, and tho 
lower basin of the river forms the essential part of 
the territory. The population of the present khaiiato 
has been estimated at from l,00tl,0l)l) to 2,.'50l>,000. 

Onlj- in the neighboni hood of the rivers is culti- 
vation possible. The rest of the soil of B. is com- 
posed of a stilT and clay, intei-spersed with low 
sand-hills. B. belongs cxelii-nvely to the basin of 
the Sea of Aral. It h.as only three rivers of any 
importance — the Ainu or Jiluin (anciently tho 
Uxun), the Zar-afsh.in, and the Ktirshi. Entering 
B. at Kushtupiia, the .\mii Hows through tho 
country in a west-uorjh-west direction to tho 
Sea ol Aral. Its banks in some jiarts are very 
fertile, csjiecially in the neighbourhood of Balkh. 
The Zar-afshan, which rises in the spurs of the Thiau- 
shau Mountains, after a course of about 200 miles, 
issues out into tho pilain near Sainarcand, and 
thence fertilises the district (Jlceanka!) to tho city 
of Bokhara. Before reaching tho city, it sends out 
a northern hr.anch, which, after a fertilising course 
of sevornl miles, is absorbed in tho sand. Tho 
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southern branch passes B. to the north, and termi- 
nates in the lake of Kara-kool, a sheet of salt -water 
about 25 miles in circumference, which is connected 
with the Amu by irrigating canals. The vaUey of 
the Zar-afshan is tho richest as well as the most 
populous in Bokhara. Tho Kurshi has a course of 
about CO miles before it is lost in tho desert. 

The climate of B. is moderate and healthy'. Its 
geograpihic.al position secures B.- the transit-trado 
between Eussia and tho south of Asia. The r.ains 
usually commence and end with February. Violent 
sand-storms aro frequent, and occasion ophthalmia 
among the inhabitants, who are also subject to the 
attacks of tlio guinea-worm, wbioh penetr.atcs into 
the flesh, causing great pain and annoyance. 

Minerals are scarce. Tho sands of tho^Oxus yield 
gold. S.alt deposits are numerous. Alum and 
sulphur aro found in the -vicinity of Samarcand, 
and sal-ammoniac in tho mountainous districts. 
Tlio other products include rico and cotton, wheat, 
barley, beet-root, vegetables, hemp — which is only 
used in the prepamtion of an intoxicating liquor 
called hhanrj — sillc, fruits in immense abundance, and 
tobacco. Tho camel’s thorn, a plant that pyows 
luxuriantly in S.amarcand and ICurslii, exudes a 
saceh.arinc gum or manua, oxtciisivoly used as sugar. 

Sheep and go.ats form a great source of wealth. 
C.imols are numerous and valiiable ; the horses are 
celebrated for their strength and cndur.ance j and 
tho breed of asses is excellent. 

The industry inolndos the manufacture of silk- 
stufls, cotton-thread, sbagreen, jewellery, cutlery, 
and fire-arms, Tlio population, like that of tbo other 
khanates of Turkestan, consists chiefly' of T.ajiks of 
Persian, and of Usbclis and Turkomans of 'TurkisU 
origin. 

B. was conquered by tbo Ar.ibs in tlio beginning 
of the Stli c., who were dispossessed of it in 1232 by 
Genghis Khan. It fell into the bands of Timur in 
1303, and was taken by tbo Usbeks in 1505, and it 
has since remained under the ndc of tbo same Turk- 
ish race. During tbo 18th c., the Ichaus were cb.arao- 
tcrised by tbo worst abominations of eastern srico 
and fanaticism ; and Bokhara lost its prc-cminenco 
among tbo khanates of Turkestan. Tho canals, 
whicli alone g.avc fertility to tho coiuitry, wero 
neglected ; and largo areas were again overspread 
by the desert ; the population iliminished ; B. 
became a centre of corruption and anarchy. About 
thirty' years ago, it was ruled by the ICban Kasrullab, 
a. barbarous and incaii.ahic tyTant. It was ho who 
caused, in 1813, tho murder of Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain Conolly, who went ou a mission to B. Dr 
■\VoIll’, who visited the country’ in 18-W, with a view 
to ascertain their fate, narrowly' escaped with his 
life, after a detention of some months. After tho 
c.aptnre of Tashkend by tho Eussians in 1SG5 (seo 
Tuiikistan), .a religious w.ar w.as preached against 
tho Eussians, and tho Idian, Muzafi'cr-Eddiii, was 
coinpeOed to oppose them. Ho was defeated .at tho 
battle of Idjar on 20tU M.ay 18CG, and in May ISGS, 
S.am.arcand (q. v.), one of the most important cities 
of B., was taken. Tho command of tho upper com-so 
of the Zar-afshan, which fertilises tho central part 
of B., placed the Iclian entirely’ under tho power of 
Eussi.a. On tho 30th July ISGS, a peace was 
concluded, by avhicli Samarcand was ceded to tho 
czar, and stipulations wore entered into, favourable 
to Eussian trade. The treaty caused gre.at diss.atis- 
faction to tho fanatic Mussulmans of B. They rose 
in rebellion, placing at their head ICban Abdul 
^Malik Mirza, tho son and heir of tbo Idian. Tho 
Eussians, on tbo intercession of the Idian, aided 
liim ; and in October the rebels wero defeated near 
K.arclii. The rebel prince sought refiif'e in Afgli.an- 
istan. Sliere Ali, tho ameer, gave nim a -warm 
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■n-elcome, and -would have invaded Bokhara had he 
not been restrained hy Lord Mayo, the Indian 
viceroy, who told him that England could not 
encourage him in any attack on his neighbours. 
"While ^lere Ali was meditating an in-vasion of B., 
■Abdulrahman, a nephew of Snere Ali, who ‘had 
married a daughter of the khan of B., endeavoured 
to obtain Russian aid in invading Afghan Turkestan 
with a Bokharian army. But, in this case, Russia 
opposed the enterprise (see Afghaotstan). During 
the invasion of Rhiva in 1873, the khan of B, 
efficiently assisted the Russians, and was rewarded 
by a large addition to his territoiy from the Khivan 
possessions on the right bank of the^Oxus, under 
the treaty entered into between Russia and Khiva 
in July 1873.— See History of Bokhara from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time, by Arminins 
Yambery (1873). 

EOKHATIA (honoured -with the title of the 
* Treasury of Sciences *), a famous city of Central 
Asia, capital of the above khanate, is situated on 
a plain in lat. 39° 48' N., long. 64° 26' E., in the 
midst of 'trees and gardens. It is between 8 and 9 
miles in circumference, and surrounded by embattled 
mud-w.alls, about 24 feet high, and_ pierced by 11 
gates. The houses, which are small, ill-lighted, and, 
with the exception of those belonging to the wealthy, 
uncomfortable inside, are built of sun-bumt bricks 
on a wooden framework ; and the roofs of all are 
flat. The streets are ill-paved and very narrow, 
the widest barely sufiicing for the passage of a 
loaded camel, while others are not more than 3 or 
4 feet across. The palace of the khan occupies an 
eminence of between 200 and 300 feet in height in 
the centre of the city. It is surrounded by a brick- 
wall of 00 or 70 feet high. The area include, 
besides the palace, the harem, wMch is quite 
embosomed in trees; various public offices, the 
residences of the -vizier and other important state- 
functionaries, the barracks, royal stables, &c., and 
three mosques. 'The mosques, which are said to be 
360 in number, necessarily form one of the greatest 
featiues of Bokhara. The most imposing one occu- 
pies a square of 300 feet, and has a cupola 100 feet 
high, ornamented with blue tUes. Attached to it 
is a tower of about twice the height, buUt by Timur, 
from which criminals are hurled. B. is celebrated 
as a centre of learning, and has, in addition to a 
vast number of schools, 103 colleges, at which, in 
1840, it is stated there were 10,000 students. As 
a eommercial town, B. is the most important in 
Central Asia. A canal intersects the city, but dur- 
ing the summer months it is often dried up, and 
water becomes very scarce. Pop. estimated at 
70,000. See Tdukestan. 

BOKHARA CLOVER. See Melilot. 

BO'LA BO'LA, or BONA BONA, or BORA 
BORA— the liquids I, n, r bemg interchangeable, 
or rather, perhaps, undistinguishable in the Lan- 
guages of Polynesia — ono of the Society Islands, 
about 200 mUes to the north-west of Tahiti. It 
is in lat. 16° 32' S., and long. 151° 52' W., pre- 
senting a valuable landmark in a double-peaked 
moimtain of eonsiderable height. It contains about 
1800 inhabitants; and it is about 24 miles round, 
beset by coral-reefs, some of them rising into islets. 

BOLA'N PASS, a hoUow route ascending in a 
generally west direction from Sinde, on the Indus, 
through Belooohistan to Candahar and Ghuzni. 
Its entrance and its outlet are respectively 800 
and 5793 feet above the level of the sea. The 
total ascent, therefore, is about 5000 feet, which, 
on a length of barely 55 miles, gives an average of 
fully 90 feet to the mile. Along the bottom of the 
pass descends ji torrent, which the road generally 


follows. The route, without being impracticable, is 
highly defensible in a military point of -view. It is 
bounded throughout by eminences of at least 500 
feet in height ; and yet, in 1839, a division of the 
British army, which invaded Afghanistan, accom- 
plished, -with a heavy train of artillery, the whole 
distance in 6 days. From the outlet of the B. P. 
there is no fall towards the west, the spacious plateau 
of the Dasht-i-Bedowlut retaining the level of the 
upper extremity. 

BOLBEC, a well-built town of France, in the 
department of Seine-Inffirieirre, about 18 mUes 
north-east of Ha-vre, on the railway between that 
place and Paris. B. is situated on a stream of the 
same name, which supplies the water-power for 
several nulls, where woollen, linen, cotton, and 
chemicals are manufactured. Pop. (1872) 9048. 

BOLE is the term applied to an earthy mineral 
resembling clay in structure, and consisting essen- 
tially of silica, alumina, and red oxide of iron. It 
occurs in nests and veins in basalt and other -trap 
rocks, in Scotland, Ireland, Prance, Armenia, Italy, 
Saxony, and South America. It feels more or less 
greasy when placed between the fingers ; is of differ- 
ent colours — yellow, red, brown, and black ; has a 
dull resinous lustre, but a shining streak ; is readily 
friable ; and often adheres to the tongue when brought 
in contact therewith. Armenian B. has a red tint, 
is often used for colouring false anchovdes, and is 
also employed in colouring tooth-powders. Lem- 
nian Earth is the B. from the island of Lemnos, is 
red in colour, and was at one time prescribed by 
medical men as a tonic and astringent medicine ; 
and acted beneficially, no doubt, from the large per- 
centage of oxide of iron present. The boles which 
are employed in veterinary practice in Europe are 
generally made from Armenian bole. The savage 
tribes in South America eat B. to allay the pangs 
of hunger ; and the inhabitants of Java use cakes 
made of it, under the name of Tanaampo, when 
they wish to become slender. When B. is calcined, 
it becomes hard; and when afterwards le-vigated, a 
coarse red Idnd is used as a pigment in Germany 
under the names of English red and Berlin red, 
French B. is pale-red; Bohemian B., reddish-yellow; 
Silesian R., pale-yellow ; and Blots B, is yellow. ! 

BOLE'BO, a Spanish national dance, mostly in j 
the time of a minuet, with a sharp, marked, and ’ 
peculiar rhythm. It is accompanied -with the casta- 
nets and the cithera, and frequently with the ^ 
voice; and the dancer in the movements seeks 
to represent the different degrees of feeling from 
coyness to the highest ecstasies of love. 

BOLE'TUS, a genus of Fungi (q. v.), of the divi- 
sion Hymenomycetes, subdi-rision Polyporei. The 
older botanists included in it the numerous species 
now forming the genus 
PolypoTUS (see Ama- 
dou, Dky Rot, and 
PoLYPOKUS) and other 
genera; but even as 
now restricted, it is a 
very extensive genus. 

Most of the species 
resemble the common 
mushroom and other 
species of Agaricus in 
form; but instead of 
gills, the under-side 
of the cap {pileiis) is 
occupied by a layer 
quite distinct from Boletus edulis. ‘ 

it in substance, and ' 

pierced by pores so as to be composed of a multi- | 
tudo of small tubes united together, on the inside 
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of -wMcIi tlie spore-cases OT seed-vessels are produced. 
Some of the species are edible. IS. edulis is much 
used in Erauce, also in Germany, IIung.ary, Russia, 
&c. It is the 0(j>s ordinaire of the Ercnch marlcets. 
It grows on the ground in thin woods of oak, 
chestnut, or beech, and sometimes in mountainous 
districts, in places covered with moss, heath, or 
grass. In moist warm summers, it sometimes 
appears in prodigious quantities. It has also been 
partially cultivated, by enclosing a portion of 
a wood, and watering the grmmd with water in 
which the plant has been steeped, thus, in fact, 
sowing its minute seeds or spores. In Brit.ain, it 
is comp.arativclj'' rare. The cap is smooth, G or 7 
inches across, with a thick m.argin, v.ar 3 'ing in colour 
from h'ght-bro\ni to brownish-black ; the tubes at 
first white, then j’ellow, and finally ycllo^vish-green ; 
the stem thick and solid, beautifully reticulated. 
The tubes are removed along mth the sldn and 
stem, and only the llcsh of the cap is o.aten, which 
is firm, white, dolic.ate, of agreeable smell, and is 
]irepared like the common mushroom, dried to 
llavour s.auccs, ragouts, <<l:c., or eaten r.aw with salt 
and pepper. It is wholesome and nutritious, and this 
is certainly to be reckoned one of the very best 
of the edible fungi, and descn’cs much more .atten- 
tion th.au it has yet received in Ilnt.ain. — B. scaber 
is another edible Hritish S]ieeios. but much inferior. 
— B. crnciis is the Ceps nuir of the Ereiich markets, 
and B. auranliaciis is the (Syrole rouge or Boussile. 
They .arc used like B. rtlulii. 

BOEEYN, Ann-i:, wife of Homy VIII., king 
of England, was born about the year 1.707. Her 
father was .Sir Tiiomas B., afterwards Viscount 
Rochford and Earl of Wiltshire ; her mother, the 
daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. In her seventh 
or eighth j'ear, Anno B. went to Prance with 
hf.arj-, sister of Henry VIII., and rcm.aincd in 
Franco after hlaty — who had married Louis XII. 
— rctiinied to England ns a widow, under the pro- 
tection of Queen Claude, wife of Francis I., who was 
much pleased with her beauty and liveliness. It is 
not known e.Nactly when she returned to England, 

I but it is certain that she was ouo of (>uccn 
I Catharine's maids of honour in 1027, in which j’car 
the Icing .appears to have conceived and exjua-ssed 
I a passion for her, to which she a])j>arcntly refused 
to listen on other condition than th.at she should 
liecome his wife. Henry's religious scniplcs regard- 
ing the Lawfulness of iiis marriage with Catharine, 
whether he had entertained tliem before (as is 
.alleged) or not, certainly became much more impa- 
tient than thej' had hitherto been — much too urgent, 
indeed, for the slow decision of the court of Itomc. 
He, accordingl}-, without waiting for tho award of his 
Holiness, entered privately into matrimoni.al rela- 
tionship avith Anne B., in .faiiuary 1033, or, as some 
authorities haa'o it, in tho November previons. In 
.September 1033, tlie Princess— afterwarils Queen — 
EhV..abeth was born. The new ciueen, iiaturallj' light 
and gay of heart;, .and educated at the French court, 
avliore these qualities were likelj’ to bo developed to 
the utmost, conducted herself tow.ards tho courtiers 
with an easy familiarity not ciistom.ary in England 
for one in her position. Coiiecrning the first two 
years of her married life, wo have little information, 
only it is known that she w.as favounable to the 
Rcfoianation, and promoted a translation of tho 
Bible. In 1535, the atlcctions of tho king .appear 
to have become alienated from her. According to 
some historians, tho amorous monarch had alrc.ady 
fixed upon a successor to Anne B. ; others make out 
that his passion had nothing to do with her de.ath, 
and assert that Henry contracted his unseemly 
hasty marriage with Jane Seymour solely at the 
request of the peers and privy coimcil. If this 


latter statement could be thoroughly relied on, it 
would no doubt tell strongly against Anno B., as | 
there would then be no apparent motive for Henry 
seeking her condemnation if she were innocent. 
Between conflicting historians, one may well hesi- 
tate to decide on this point. In Febniary 153G, 
the queen gave birth to a son, still-born. Tho 
Icing now became more .and more estranged from 
her; and her freedom of manners had given but 
too good gi-oimds for her enemies to speak evil of 
her. On the 1st of hlay, tho annual tournament 
was held at Greonavich, in presence of the Icing 
.and queen. The tilting had commenced, the chal- 
lengers being Viscoimt Rochford, brother to the 
queen, and Sir Henry Norris, one of the gentle- 
men of tho king's privy chamber. Suddenly 
the king rose — his outward bearing manifesting 
inward disturbance — loft the tourney, and avith 
a small party rode u]) to London, le.aving tho 
queen at Greenwich. Tho popular account is, that 
tho Icing's sudden departure was occasioned by 
the discovery of a handlcerchicf belonging to tho 
queen in tho possession of Norris ; but tlie necessity 
for .anj" such romantic and sudden cause of ic.alousy 
is obviated by the f.act, that, in the previous w'cek, 
a commission, composed of members of the priiy 
council, had been secretly engaged in e.xamining into 
ch.arges of .adultery against Anno; and two of 
her alleged accomplices in tho crime. Sir William 
Brereton, a gontlem.an of tho king's household, and 
Mark Smeton, a musician at court, had been alrc.ady 
aiTcstcd. The queen remained at Greenwich that 
night. On tho following morning, she was e.xamincd 
before the |irii'y coimcil, under the presidenoj' of tho 
Duke of Norfolk, her uncle, but a bigoted Roman 
Catholic, and protested her innocence. In the after- 
noon, however, she w.as sent up tho river to the 
Tower. Sir Henry Norris, and Sir Francis Weston, 
another courtier, along with Smeton, avero also 
examined, and .all at first declared their innocence of 
the charge iminitod to them ; but afterwards tho 
musician confessod to tho crime. Norris, too, it is 
s.aid, made a like confession; but ho indignantly 
rcpiicbatcd it the next d.aj’, on the ground th.at ho 
had been entrapped into it iinavittinglja In tho 
Tower, the queen's every action anil avord aa’ero 
aa-.atched mid reported on ; but auj^hing she said 
avhilo a prisoner seems quite as compatible with 
innocence as guilt, although her aa'ords imquestion- 
nbly proa-e her to haa'e exhibited a dangerous lea-ity 
towards tho courtiers ; for avhioh, howca’or, her 
French education may bo held to account. Her 
letter to Henri’, avritten on tho Gth M.aj’, .speaks 
decidedly in her f.aa’our. On tho 10th lilaj’, tho 
gr.and jury of liliddlescx found a ‘ true bill ’ on tho 
indictment, aadiich charged tho queen avith conmiit- 
ting adultery aaath no less than five persons, including 
her oavn brother. Lord Rocliford, and of conspiring 
avith them, jointlj’ and soa’crallj’, against the life of 
the Idng, tho adultery being alleged to extend oa-er 
a pcrioil of ne.arlj’ three j’cam. On tho 11th, tho 
grand jury of Kent found a tmo bill likoaa'ise. On 
the 12th, tho four commoners, Brereton, Weston, 
Norris, and Smeton, aa-cro found guilti’, the Last 
confessing to tho cliargo of adiilteiy onlj-, tho other 
three pleading not guilty to both charges. On tho 
15th, tho queen and her brother aa’ore tried before 
taa-enty-sovon peers, the president being the Dulio of 
Norfolk. They aflimied their iunocenoe ; but they 
aa-cro found guiltj’, and condemned, the queen to 
bo burned or beheaded on tho Toaver green. On 
the 17th, Smeton aa’.as hanged, and the other four 
beheaded ; gener.al protestations of imavorthiness 
by them at tho hour of de.ath being regarded 
by some historians as ea-idonce of particular guilt. 
On tho 19th, tho queen aa’as beheaded — haa-ing 
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( jirevioiisly confessed to Cranmer some engagement 
that rendered her marriage rvith the king illegal — 
rvith her last 'words praj^ng a blessing on Henry, 
j -who, she said, had ever been to her a good and gentle 
’ lord, but maldng no confession of guilt. 

It is difficult, jf not impossible, to form anything 
I like a just and satisfactory estimate of the character 
j of Anne B.; historians, for the most part, h.a-ving 
j made her but a lay-figime upon ■which 'to hang the 
drapery of religious partisanship, or to display the 
colours of individual sympathy. That, 'with the 
j courtiers, she maintained not that dignity which 
I becomes a queen, but was imguardcd in manner, 
I and thoughtlessly free of speech, there can be no 
question ; there is much room to doubt that she was 
guUty of the heinous offences laid to her charge. A 
woman who resisted for years the criminal solicita- 
tions of the long, was not Hlrely to seduce systemati- 
cally gi'ooms of the chamber; nor is it at all probable 
I that one so diabolically bad as she must have been, 

I if the charges alleged against her were true, could be 
so utterly devoid of that cunning necessary to the 
practice of successfid ■wickedness. Again, it seems 
scarcely possible that such an extensive system of 
consph-aoy and crime coiUd have been carried on 
for nearly three years without being noticed by 
the lynx eyes, and 'blown upon by the calumnious 
tongues, of her munerous and powerful enemies, 
especi;vlly if there were truth in the statement in 
the indictment, that her accompbees were ‘very 
jealous of each other.’ On the other hand, it 
appears monstrous to suppose that seventy noble- 
men and commoners of England, before whom the 
case in its various stages came, against most of whom 
even slander had not a word to say, should have 
debberately condemned a queen and five of her 
associates, and their own, \vithout conclusive e'vi- 
denco. In the absence of the evidence which they 
had before them, however, it appears to us that the 
proper verdict for history to pronounce is the inter- 
meebate one of not proven. 

BOLINGBEOKE, Heney St John, Viscount, 
born at Battersea, October 1, 1078, w.as educated at 
Eton and Oxford, after which he traveUed for about 
tivo years on the continent, and in 1700, shortly 
after his retiun, married the daughter of Sir Henry 
Winoheomb, from whom, however, he soon sepa- 
rated. Up to this period, he was chiefly notable 
for his extreme dissip.ation ; but ha'ving entered 
parliament in 1701, he devoted himself to pobtics, 
and joining the Tory party, soon made himself 
prominent as an orator. In 1704, he was made 
Secretary at AVar. This office he retained till 
1708, when the Whigs came into power, after 
which he retired from pobtics, and gave himself 
up to study, but stUl retained' great influence as 
the. queen’s favourite counseUor. On the fall of 
the AVhig party in 1710, he was made Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. In 1712, he was 
cabed to the House of Lords by the title of Vis- 
count Bobngbroke, and in 1713, against the ■wish 
of nearly the entire nation, concluded the peace 
of Utrecht. Ha'ving previously quarreUed ■with 
Iris old friend Harley — now Earl of Oxford, and 
his most powerful rival — he contrived his dismissal 
in JiUy 1714, and immediately proceeded to form 
a strong Jacobite ministry, in accordance ■with the 
well -known predilections of his royal mistress, 
whose death, however, a few days after, discon- 
certed his dangerous and unprincipled schemes. 
The accession of George I. proved a death-blow 
to his prospects. On the 28th of August, he was 
deposed from office ; in March 1715, he fled to 
France ; and in August of the same ■ year was 
attainted. For some time he held the office of 
Secretary of State to the Pretender ; but his 


restless and ambitious spirit yearned for the ‘ largo 
excitement’ of English pobtics. His efforts to 
obtain a pardon not pro'ving in the meantime suc- 
cessful, he retired to a smaU estate which he had 
purchased near Orleans. In 1718, his first avife 
died, and in 1720 he married the rich ■widoav of 
the Marquis de Vilette. A judicious use of this 
lady’s wealth enabled him to return to England in 
September 1724. His property was restored to 
him, but he avas never permitted to take his seat 
in parbament. He therefore betook himself to his 
adUa at Dawley, near Uxbridge, where he occa- 
sionaUy enjoyed the society of Savift, Pope, and 
others of his old friends arith avhom he had cor- 
responded in his exile, and where he diversified 
his moral and metaphysical studies by his attaclcs 
on the ministry in his periodical the Craftsman, in 
which the letters forming his Dissertation on Parties 
first appeared. In 1735, finding his pobtical hopes 
clouded for ever, he avent back to France, in deep 
chagrin, and continued there till 1742. During this 
second residence abroad, he avrote his Letters on the 
Study of History, in avhich he adolently attacked the 
Christian rebgion. He died, after a long iUness, 
1751. His talents were brilbant and versatile ; his 
style of avriting was pobshed and eloquent ; but the 
fatal lack of sincerity and honest purpose which 
characterised him, and the low and unscrupulous 
ambition avhich made him scramble for power with 
a selfish indifference to national securily, hindered 
him from looldng avisely and deeply into any 
question. His philosophical theories are not pro- 
foimd, nor his conclusions solid, while his criticism 
of passing history is avorthless in the extreme. 
He was one of those clever, unscnipulous men, 
imhappily too common, who forget that God has 
something to do avith the government of this world 
as avell as themselves, and avho, in spite of all their 
ability, can never see that savift destruction treads, 
bice Nemesis, on the heels of those avho dare to 
trifle avith the interests and destinies of a great 
people. His coUeoted writings were pubbshed by 
MaUet (5 vols., Lond. 1753—1754). 

BOLIVAR, Simon (named El Lihertador, for 
having rescued South America from the Spanish 
yoke), was bom at Caracas, July 25, 1783, descended 
from a noble .and wealthy family. H.aving studied 
haw at Madrid, he travelled extensively on the 
continent, married, and returned to his native 
country, where his wife soon after died. On her 
de.ath, he .again visited Europe, and in 1809 the 
United States, from which he returned ■with the 
determination to free his coimtry from foreign 
despotism. Arriving at Venezuela, he at once 
associated himseU ■with the patriots there; and 
after the insurrection of Caracas, April 19, 1810, 
he was sent to London with a view to interest the 
British cabinet in their aims. The British govern- 
ment, however, declaring its neutrabty, B. speedily 
returned, and fought under General Mir.anda in 
several successful eng.agements. The Spaniards 
having ag.ain obtained possession of Venezuela, B. 
had to flee to Curasoa. He did not, however, 
remain long inactive. Sympathised 'with by the 
repubbean president of New Granada, he raised a 
force of vohmteers ; defeated the Spani.ards several 
times, his anny increasing with each victory; and 
on August 4, 1813, entered Caracas as a conqueror, 
was’ hailed as the bberator of Venezuela, and made 
absolute dictator in aU civil and mibtary affairs. 
After defeating the Spaniards in several engage- 
ments, he was himself worsted at the battle of La 
Puerta, and again in August at San Mateo, where he 
had a narrow escape. He now went to Carthagena, 
and afterwards to Kingston, in Jamaica, where an 
assassin, hired by the Spaniards, tracked his steps. 
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Init, by ndstalie, murdered bia secretary. Haiung 
visited Hayti, and assembled tbere the insurgent 
refugees, he landed unth them on the island of 
Margarita, December 181G, where ho convoked a 
congress, instituted a govemment, j)roclaimed the 
abolition of slavery, and immediately manumitted 
Ills own slaves. The following two 5’ear3 were 
mai'ked by successes over Morillo. In Febrnaiy 
181D, a congress was opened at Angostmra, and 
B., chosen president, was armed with the iiower of 
dictator. Ilai’ing conducted Ids forces over the 
almost impassable Cordilleras to New Granada, he 
achieved the victories of Timja and Bojaca, and 
soon afterwards declared New Granada united with 
Venezuela ns a republic, under the name of Colom- 
bi.a. The office of president was conferred upon 
him. 1822 E.aw tlio new republic completely cleared 
of ro 5 ’alist troops, and B. was summoned the 6.ame 
year to helji the Peruvians, and was named dict.ator 
of Pom. After two years’ fighting, the Spani.ards 
were di’ivon from Peru also. 

B. now made a tour through the southern pro- 
a-inces of Peru, where he was hailed with every 
demonstration of rejoicing. The name of the 
country av.as clianged in his honour to Bolivia (q. v.), 
and a million of dollars was given him, which ho 
devoted to tho liberation of 1000 slaves. The Boli- 
aian code was adopted by Bolivia in December 1S2C, 
and in tho following year by th<> congress of Lima, 
wiioro B. was made proouleiit for life. In the 
meantime, dissatisfaction prevailed in Colombia, 
to wiiicli ho returned, and, notwithstanding some 
dissent, w’ns confirmed m the presidency in 1826, 
and again in 1S2S. About tliis time a conspiracy 
tliroatoncd his life, but was 6U])prcsscd by tho execu- 
tion of the leaders and tho banishment of seventy 
accomplices. Mcanwiiile, his famous code was 
renounced in Peru, and B. was ejected from the 
presidoncj’. In 1829, Venezuela separated itself 
from tho republic of Colombia, wiiich w.as generally 
distmiicd by faction, and B.’s ambition w.as loudly 
denounced. B. accordingly laid down his autliority 
in Januai^’ 1880, notwithstanding earnest entreaties 
to retain it, and retired, m failing health, to C.artha- 
gena. The congress of Bogota voted him a pension 
of 30,000 piastres, and awarded him the thanks of 
tho Colombian people. Ho died at S.an Pedro, 
December 1830, Iiaiaiig, shortly before his death, 
written a farewell address to the people of Colom- 
bia, in which ho a-indicated his character from the 
as]icrsions that had been cast on it, and complained 
bitterly of ingratitude. The avar of liberation, and 
tho peculiar elements aa-ith avhicli bo had to de.al, 
compelled him to assume dictatorial power; but there 
is no proof that ho avas oa’or insincere in his doa'otion 
to hherty. His property w.as mainly devoted to the 
Bcrauco of his country. He has been described as 
the "Washington of .South America. Liko other 
great men, he aa-as rightly c.stimnted after liis death. 
By a resolution of eongress, Ncav Granada, 1842, 
his ashes aa'crc remoa'cd aadth grc.at pomp from 
.Santa hlarta to Caracas, avliere a triumphal arch 
was erected to his memory. 

BOLI'VIA, or UPPEIl PEPiU', a rcpublic.an 
state on the aa'cst side of Bouth America, dcriaung 
tho former name from Bolia-ar (q. aa), .and the 
latter from the fact that it had originally been 
subject to tho Incas. It extends betaa'cen lat. 
10’ and 2.3° S., and long. C7° 30' and 70’ 10' W., 
touching the Pacific on the S.W., Peru on tho W. 
and N., Brazil on tho N. and E., and lastly, tho 
Plate Provinces and Chili on tho S. ; its are.a, now 
better defined than formerly, by treaties in.ado aaatli 
Chili and Brazil in 1800 and 1807, being about 
529,200 square miles. In 1801, tlio population of 
European origin was estimated to bo 1,742,352: 
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hater returns give 1,811,308. The Indians are said 
to number about 245,000. B. is divided into the 
departments of La Paz, Potosi, Oruro, Chuquisaoa 
or Sucre, Cochabamba, Beni, Santa Cruz, Tarija, 
and Atacama. Hydrographically, the country may 
be regarded as unique. Its maritime territory, 
known, in fact, as the Desert of Ataeama, is a sandy 
waste, which, with the inconsiderable exception of 
the Loa, does not send a single stream that is 
worthy of notice into tho Pacific. Again, the 
plateau, chiefly Bolivian, of Titioac.a, shut out alike 
from either ocean, loses its entire drainage in the 
Lake of Paria. Lastl}% the region to the east of the 
Andes is a cradle at once of the Plata and the. 
Am.azon, gathering for tho former the Pilcomaj'o 
and the P.ar.aguay, and for the latter the Beni, the 
hlamore, and the Gnapai. In each section of B., 
the hydrography may bo said to be a clue to tho 
rainfall. On the almost riverless shore of tho 
Pacific, the air is nearly as dry as the earth ; to the 
e.ast of the mountains, tho trade-wind vapours from 
the Atlantic arc copious enough not only to feed, 
but to flood the parent-streams of tho mightiest 
rivers on the globe; and within the valley of 
Titicaca, which has a minimum height of 12,441 
feet, tho clouds barely supply the comparatively 
scanty evaporation of so lofty a surface. With 
regard to temperature, B., almost entirely a tropical 
region, in.ay claim to embrace all the zones in tho 
world. Each locality, excepting, of course, tho sandy 
w.astcs on tho Pacitic, has its own peouli.ar vegeta- 
tion. Even tho arid brows of tho Andes yield a 
coarse grass, which forms tho f.avourito food of tho 
gii.anac.o, llama, alpaca, .and viennha — animals almost 
as independent of avater ns the camel. Tho table- 
land of Titicaca produces abundantly maize, rye, 
b.aricy, and avhent. Hitherto, however, B. has been 
remark.ablo mainly for its minor.al productions. Tho 
silver mines of Potosi, after having, on a well- 
founded estimate, completed tho full talo of 2000 
millions of dollars, .are believed to be inexh.austiblo ; 
while gold, lead, tin, salt, sulphur, nitre, and copjier 
•are a'biindant. The foreign trade labours under 
he-aa-y disadvantages. In tho d.ays of Spanish connec- 
tion, it avas almost exclusively carried on — though 
quite as much by land ns by avater — along tho lino of 
the Plata ; but since then, it has found its most con- 
a’enient channel through tho Peniadan marts of Arica 
and 'I’acua. With the aid of steam, howea’cr, tho 
external traffic might make for itself great highways 
of the Plata and the Amazon. Tho hnports, con- 
lincd to articles of the highest v.alue or of tho first 
necessity, are principally iron, hardware, and silks ; 
and the exports, besides tho precious met.als, are 
copper, guano, nitre, cacao, Jesuits’ bark, skins, 
tob.acco, and native manufactures. The total im- 
ports aro annually about .£900,000; the exports, 
X7GO,000. In 1871, B. exported to Great Britain 
copper v.alucd at .£95,819; guano, at .£75,003 ; nitre, 
at £94,071. Tho constitution of the republic, as 
founded by Bolivar, has suffered important modifica- 
tions. According to tho constitution, tho executive is 
vested in a president, elected for four years, while tho 
legislature consists of a congress of two ch.ambers, 
called tho Son.ate, and tho House of Beprosentatives, 
both elected by univers.al suffr.ago ; but in rcalitj-, 
tho fundamental law of the republic requiring the 
election of the president every four ye.ars has fallen 
into disuse ; and since tho presidency of Marshal 
Spta Cniz (from May 1828 to January 1839), tho 
history of B. is a history of military insurrections, 
tho siqirome power h.aving been almost inv.ariably 
seized by successful commanders. ' In 1870, tho 
revenue was £1,400,000, and the expenditure 
^,009,000. Tho republic is burdened with an 
internal debt of £1,500,000, and a foreign debt. 
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consisting of a sis per cent, loan of £1,700,000 
nominal capital — issued at tlie price of 68 — con- 
tracted in England in 1872, ‘to subsidise the 
national Bolirian navigation -Company, for the 
purpos6 of oponing coinmuiiicatiou betweon the 
republic and the Atlantic Ocean.’ In 18/2, the 
army consisted of about 4000 men. The seat of the 
executive govermnent, formerly La Paz, ivas trans- 
ferred in 1SG9 to Oruro. 

' BOLKHO'V, an ancient town of Bussia, in the 
government of Orel, about 30 miles north of the city 
i of the same name. B. is situated on the Nougra, is 
! chieflybnilt of wood, has upwards of twenty churches, 

‘ besides a monastery and niumery. Its manufactures 
' consist of gloves, hats, hosiery, leather, &c., ai^ it 
I has a trade in tallow, hemp, hides, and oil. Pop. 

, (1SC7) 18,491. 

1 BOLL, on old dry measure in Scotland, varying 
in quantity according to locality and the article 
' measured. It is sufficient to say that a B. of o.ats is 
‘ equal to six bushels, or six-eighths of an imperial 
I quarter. Although superseded by imperial measures, 

, the B. is still very commonly in use ; but, as in the 
I case of aU old weights and measures, Bargains by 
I it cannot be legally enforced. See Weigiits aitd 
Measdees. 

EO'LLAlfDISTS, an association or succession of 
Jesuits byavhom the Ada Sandoncm (q.v.), or Lives 
of the Saints of the Christian Church, were collected 
and published (1043—1794). They received their 
name from John BoLieUsT), bom in the Netherlands 
1590, died 1GG5, who, with the help of Gottfried 
Hensohen, edited the first 5 vols., containing the 
month of January, in 2 vols., published in 1643, 
and the month of Ecbruary, in 3 vols., published 
. in 1G38. The project had been undertaken by a 
Plemish Jesuit, Herbert of Eoswoj’d, and on his 
death in 1029, his coUeetions were intrusted to 
BoUand, who established himself in Antwerp, opened 
a correspondence all over Europe, and associated 
yotmg men of his order with himself in the work. 
Several distinguished names are ranked among the 
B., as Gottfried Henschen (died 1G81), Daniel Pape- 
hrook (1714), Conrad Janning (1723), Peter Bosch 
(173G), Suyskens (1771), Hubeus (1782), Dom Anselmo 
Berthed (1788), and Jos. Ghesquiisrc (1802). The 
abolition of the order of Jesuits in 1773 c.aused the 
removal of the BoUandist Society to the. monastery 
of Candenbeg, in Brussels, till the persecutions under 
Joseph n. brought about its dissolution. In 1789, 
the Abbey of Tongerloo, in Brab.ant, took up the 
colossal task of carrying on the Ada Sandorum ; 
but sc.arcely had the 53d vol. appeared in May 1794, 
when the Pkench occupation put an cud to the work. 
It was not till 1837 that a new BoUandist association 
of Jesuits was formed, imder the patronage of the 
Belgian government, which set aside a yearly sum 
of GOOD francs for this object. In 1845 this new 
society published, in two parts, the 54th yob of 
the worlr, containing, among others, the life of 
St Theresa, extending to 671 folio pages. Other 
volumes have since appeared, and more are in pre- 
paration, so that there is room to hope that at least 
the next generation may see the completion^ of this 
vast work, of which Gibbon has tndy said, that 
through the medium of fable and superstition it 
communicates much historical and philosophical 
instruction.’ M. Girizot, having ascertained that 
the 3 vols. for April contain 1472 lives, estimates 
that the 53 vols., published before the Erench revo- 
lution suspended the progress of the undertaking, 
contain more than 25,000 fives of saints. 

BOLO'GNA, a delegation of the former Papal 
States, but now a province of the Idngdom of Italy. 
It was bounded N. and E. by the delegations of 


Ecrrara and Kavetma, and W. and S. by the duchies 
of Modena and Tuscany. The area of the province 
is 1374 square miles; population in 1871,439,166. 
Sloping gradually up from the plains of Lombardy in 
the north, its surface becomes mountainous in the 
south, which is traversed by offsets from the Apen- 
nines. B. is woU watered, and the streams are ex- 
tensively used in the irrigation of rice-fields.^ It is 
very productive, yielding corn, wine of middling 
quality, olive-oil, fruit, vegetables of aU kinds, 
hemp, flax, and saffron. Silk-worms are reared in 
great numbers. Marble, dialk, and gyiisum are the 
mineral products ; hemp, rice, and sillr the principal 
articles of trade. 

BOLO'GNA, one of the most ancient cities of 
Italy, is beautifully situated on a fertile pl.ain at the 
foot of the lower slopes of the Apennine Moimtains, 
in lat 44° 30' N., long. 11° 21' E. It is enclosed by 
a high brick- wall, some five or six miles in extent, 
but avithout fortifications ; the canal of Keno inter- 
sects it, and, on either side, the rivers Eeno and 
Savena sweep past its walls. B. was, next to Home, 
the most important city of the Papal States. The 
streets in the newer parts of the ci^ are spacious 
and well paved, with rich and varied colonnades, 
affording shelter ahlce from sun and rain; in the 
older portion, the streets are narrow, crooked, and 
dirty, and the arcades correspondingly low and 
gloomy. The city is adorned with many fine jialaces 
of the nobility, which are rich in fresco-paintings 
by the great masters. Pre-eminently worthy of 
notice is the Piazzo Maggiorc, ‘the Eornm of B. 
in the middle ages,’ which includes among other 
fine buildings, the Palazzo Maggiore del Pnbbhoo, 
and the Palazzo del Podestl. Among the fine 
frescoed rooms and galleries of the former, that of 
theSala Famese is the most imposing; tho latter 
is interesting as having been the prison and death- 
scene, in 1272, of Enzius, the son of the Emperor 
Frederick 11., and also as containing the aroHyes 
of the city. The great feature of B., however, is its 
religious edifices, which axe remarkable both for the 
beauty of their architecture, and the abtmdance and 
splendour of the art-treasiues they contain. It has 
more than 70 churches, _the_ most remarkable of 
which are San Stefano, which is rich in relics, ancient 
tombs, and Madonnas, Lombard architecture, and | 
Greek frescoes of tho 11th and 12th centmies; San ^ 
Petronio— which, though unfinished, is the largest 
church in B. — a noble specimen of Italian Gothic, | 
with a meridian traced on the floor by the astoo- i 
nomer Cassini, and numerous splendid btas-reliefs 
by Jacopo della Quercia and Tribolo, as well as | 
master-pieces by other artists both in scidpture and 
in painting; San Domenico, with worles by Michael 
Angelo and Niccolo di Pisa, and many other 
eminent sculptors— and paintings and frescoes by 
Guido, Francia, Lodovico Caracci, Marohesi, Simone 
da Bologna, Colonna, and others; and the cathedral 
dedicated to St Peter, also rich in works of art, and , 
interesting historical associations, which, indcra, 
cluster around all the structures mentioned. Jn | 
the centre of tho city are two remarkable leanmg i 
towers, constructed about the be ginnin g of the 12th ‘ 
c. ; tho tallest, called the AsineUa, has a height of 
256 feet, with, in 170G, an inclination of 3 feet 2 
inches. In 1813, a carefid measurement shewed 
that this inclination had slightly increased, The 
otliGr tower, tlio Gorrisoiida-^* which, is alluded to in i 
the 31st canto of Dante’s / 7 z/er«o— has an elevati^ | 
of 130 feet, with a lean of 8 feet. The umveraty i 
of B. is said to date its oriM from the 5th c., when ] 
it was founded by Theodosius II., and to have been 
aftenvards restored by Charlemagne. It was not, 
however, until the 12th c., when it was founded 
anew by Imerius or Wemenis, that it attamed 
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celel)rit}’. Its reputation <luring_ that centiirj’ \vas 
so great, chiefly on account of its school of juris- 
prudence, that students from all parts of Europe 
avere attracted to it. In 1202, the number recei\-ing 
instruction is stated to haa'c heen 10,00f>, and it avas 
found necessary' to appoint professors specially for 
the students from each country. The unia’ersity' 
is also cclehratcd as the first sehool for the practice 
of dissection of the lumian hody, as aa’cll as for the 
fact, that for centuries learned female professors 
haa’o prelected avithin itsaa'alLs. The famous linguist. 
Cardinal hlezzofanti, aa'as a professor here. Though 
the nnmher of students is noaa- comparatively small, 

' the unia’ersity of B. still holds a first place among 
' Italian educational institutions. Medicine is noav 
the principal studj-. The university library contains 
130,000 a-ols., and GOOO MSS., 20,000 a-ols. haa-ing 
been presented by Benedict XIV. Many' of the books 
1 arc a’eiy rare and a'aluable. In the church of San 
I Domenico there is a public library of 90,000 a'ols., 

! accessible on holidays, aa'hen all others are closed. 
The Accademia deUe Belle Arte is particidarly rich 
in the avorlcs of those native artists who founded the 
I far-famed Bolognese school of painting, and it has 
' also some fine specimens of other schools. Besides 
being the birthplace of those painters that have 
I made its name illustrious, B. gave to the pontifical 
I chair Honorhis II., Lucius II., Gregory XIII., 

I Innocent IX., Gregory XV,, and Benedict XIV. 

B. has some important manufactures, including 
' silk goods, velvet, craiie, wax-candles, musical instru- 
j meuts, chemical products, paper, and sausages almost 
I as celebrated as its paintings. Pop. (1872) Uo,9o7. 

1 B. owes its origin, which is said to be much more 
I remote than that of Rome, to the Etruscans, by 
whom it was called Fehina. It afterwards fell into 
1 the hands of the Boii, from whom it passed to the 
I Eomans, who made it a colony, under the name of 
I Bononta (1S9 B.c.). In 53 A.D., it avas nearly de- 
' stroyed by fire, but was restored by Claudius. After 
the fall of the Roman empire, it passed into the 
I hands of the Lougobards, from whom it was taken 
' by the Franks. Charlemagne made it a free city, 
and its independence was confirmed by a charter 
from Henry V., in 1112, which also invested the 
I citizens with the choice of their own judges, consids, 

I and magistrates. The feuds of the Guelph and 
Ghibeline factions led to the downfaU of the repub- 
lic, and the supremacy of the papal see, B. being 
made a delegation in 1513. In 1790, B. was taken 
by the Pi'eneh, and was constituted the chief town of 
the Cispadane Republic ; and afterwards, when the 
kingdom of Italy W'as estabhshed, capital of the 
d,op.artment Del Reno. It reverted to the pope 
in 1815. After that time, B. made several efforts 
to throw off the authority of the pope. One, 
in 1831, was successfid, but the papal authority 
was restored in the following year. In 1848, the 
Austrians attempted to obtain possession of B., but 
were repulsed. In the foUowmg year, however, 
they succeeded in captming the city after a siege 
of ten days. B. was then, like the rest of the 
Romagna, declared to be in a state of siege, and 
was made the head-quarters of the Austrian second 
Italian corps. From the commencement of the 
Italian campaign of 1859, the Bolognese gave an 
active sympathy to the national cause; and long 
j before the peace-negotiations at Zurich had been 
\ brought to a close, they had intimated their 
intention of placing themselves imder the nde of 
Victor Emmanuel, as a part of the new kingdom of 
Italj'. Notwithstanding the menaces of the Vatican, 
they persisted in their resolve ; and when the 
question of ‘Annexation to Piedmont, or sepamte 
govenmient,’ was submitted to the universal vote of 
the people, in March 1860, the votes for annexation 


exceeded those for sep.arate government in the 
proportion of 1000 to 1. 

BOLO’GXA PHI'AL, or PHILOSOPHIC.-IL 
PHIAL, is a short, thick, narrow glass vessel, 
close at one end, and open at the other, which the 
glass-blower prepares from each pot of metal before . 
employing it in the f.ashioning of tranblers, glasses, ' 
bottles, &c. See Gutss. It serves the puqiose of , 
enablhig the glass-manufacturer to judge of the 
colour and other conditions of the fused glass or 
metal ; and as the jar is not subjected to amie.aling, ' 
it is a'cry friable, and a smaR angidar fragment of , 
any mineral aUowed to drop into it, -at once causes 
it to fly in pieces. It is cmious to notice, however, 
that a B. P. wiU boar a very hea'\’y blow on the ' 
outside without being fractured. j 

BOLO'GNA STONE, an old popular name of a 
radiated v.ariety of heavy spar or sidpbate of _bai‘ 5 'tes ' 
(see B.vrytes), found near Bologna, which is phos- j 
phorescent in the dark. It has been also called 
Bologna Phosphoms ; but this name more strictly 
belongs to it when calcined, pidveriscd, and made 
into httle cakes with giim-watcr. These, after being 
exposed to a vimd siudight, are ver 3 ' phosphorescent, 
either in the air or imder water. 

BO’LOR-TA'GH, a supposed lofty mountain- 
chain of Central Asia, extending from lat, 35° to 
45° N., and from long. 70° to 75° E., which was said 
to divide Turkestan into an eastern and western 
portion. Conjecture even went so far as to assign 
to its highest points an elevation of 19,000 feet. It 
was described ns dividing Turkestan (q. v.) into two 
parts, and being connected with the Thmn-shan 
range and others farther north, as well as with the | 
Hin du Kush on the sontlu Recent explorations 
have shewn, however, that no such range exists, 
but that there is a lofty plateau which in part 
corresponds to its supposed position. 

BOLSE'NA, an Italian town, in the former 
delegation of Viterbo, about 20 miles north-north- 
west of the toavn of the same name. It is situated 
on the north shore of the Lake of Bolsena {Lama I 
Volsinieiists), on the road from Florence by_ Siena I 
to Rome. It has now less th.an 2000 inhabitants ; 
but in early ages it was a place of great import- 
ance, forming one of the twelve Eti'uscan cities, 
under the name of Volsinii. When finally subjugated 
by the Eomans (280 B.c.), as many as 2000 statues 
are said to have been taken from it; but, though 
this is doubtless an exaggeration, ave may gather 
from it that the Volsoians had achieved a hidi repu- 
tation for wealth and artistic sldU. The Romans 
razed the Etruscan city to the ground, but biult 
another in its place, which, however, is not much 
celebrated in histoiy, except as the birthplace of 
Sejanm, the favourite and minister of Tiberius. 
Phny records that it was the scene of supernatural 
occiurences. King Porsenna h.a\’ing here called 
down fire from heaven to destroy a monster, V olta, 
that was ravaging the surrounding country. In 
later ages, according to the traditions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, a doubting Bohemian priest w'as 
here convinced of the truth of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, by mtnessing the flow of blood 
from the Host he was consecrating; and in com- 
memoration of this suiiernatural oceurrence, Urb.an 
IV. instituted the festival of the Corpus DominL 
Raphael has immortalised the incident. No remains 
of the Etruscan ciiy exist, but many traces of 
the Roman one remain. The Lake Bolsena is a 
fine expanse of water, about 10 miles long and 8 
broad, but its shores are very unhealthy. _ The 
Marta river carries its waters into the Mediterra- 
nean. It has two islands, Bisentina and hlaitana, 
which were favomite autumnal retreats of Popo 
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I Leo X. Mariana is famfius as tlie scene of the 
j exile and murder of the Gothic q^ueen Amalasontha, 
j hy her cousin Theodatus. 

> BO'LTON (-Le-Moo'es), an important English 
manufacturing town, in South Lancashire, on the 
Groal, 11 miles north-west of hlanchester. . It was 
celebrated as far back as the time of Henry V TTT 
for its cotton and its woollen manufactures, intro- 
duced by Tlemish clothiers in the 14th century. 
Emigrants from Erance and the Palatinate of the 
Rhine subsequently introduced new branches of 
manufactiuo ; and the improvements in cotton- 
spinning of the middle of the ISth c., rapidly increased 
the trade of the town. Though Arkwright and 
Crompton belonged to B., the opposition of the 
working-classes long retarded the adoption, in then- 
native town, of their inventions — ^the spinning-frame 
and the mule. B., containing more than 70 cotton- 
m^s,_ -with 2?, million of spindles, is now one of the 
principal seats of the cotton manufacture in Lanca- 
shire. Muslins, fine calicoes, quiltings, counter- 
panes, dimities, &o., are manufactured. There are 
40 foundries and iron-works, and numerous dye- 
works. The lexicographers Ainsworth and Lem- 
priere were masters of B. grammar-school. During 
the civil war, the parliament garrisoned Bolton. In 
1044, it was' stormed by the Earl of Derby; and 
after the battle of Worcester, that unfortunate 
nobleman was beheaded there. Pop. (1871) 02,655. 
Since 1832 it has returned two members to parlia- 
ment. B. parish has numerous coal-mines. Between 
B. and Wigan much cannel-coal occurs, and is often 
made into snuff-boxes, candlesticks, &c. 

BOXT-EOPE, in the rigging of a ship, is the rope 
to which the edges of sails are sewn, to strengthen 
and prevent them from tearing. It is of three kinds, 
according to its position— a fecA-rope up the perpen- 
dicular edge of the sail, a/oot-rope along the bottom 
edge, and a 7iead-rope along the top edge. Some 
sails, owing to their shape, have no head-rope. All 
the cordage employed in furling and unfurling the 
sail is fastened to the bolt-rope. 


BOLTS, in ship-building, aro usually either of 
iron or copper; they are employed either for bolt- 
ing together certain of the timbers, or for fastening 
any loose body. The B. are of various sizes and 
shapes, and the heads variously fashioned, accord- 
ing to the services to be rendered. The heads are 
named ‘common,’ ‘saucer,’ ‘collar,’ ‘tee,’ ‘calking,’ 
‘conical,’ &c. The B. vary from half an inch to 
nearly three inches in diameter, and from a few 
inches to many feet in length. The longest are 
driven through the dead-wood and through the 
knee of the head; others are used for securing the 
great guns, the stoppers of the cable, &c.; but the 
greater number penetrate the titnbers of the ship. 
Some of the smaller-are secured at the points by 
riveting, clinching, or forelocking. , 

BOXES (6r. halos, a clod or lump), a soft mass 
of any kind of medicine, intended to be swaUowed 
at once; a B. differs from a pill in being larger. 

BO'MARSUND. See Aland Islands. 

BOMB, a missile which also receives the names 
of bo7}iJ)-shcll and It is a hollow ball, usually 

of cast iron, fired from a mortar or other large piece 
of ordnance, and filled with combustibles which work 
great havoc when the ball bursts by the firing. A ll 
such projectiles were formerly fired from mortars 
j there was thus a definite relation between 
1 since the invention of 

shell-guns, and other modern pieces of artillery, the 
name shell been generally substituted for that 
of homo. The IS-inch B., which is largest size 
used in ordinary warfare (instances of exceptional 


magnitude are noticed under MobtauI, weitrha 
aboiit 195 lbs., with a thickness of metal vary- 
mg from 1^ to 2 mches at different parts* it bur<;ts 
ivith about 8 Ihs. of powder. The vent through 
which it is filled with powder is, after the fill 
mg, closed with a plug caUed a fuse, which sets 
fire to the powder, and at the proper moment 
bursts the B. into fragments. The 10-inoh B 
weiglung about 90 lbs., is proportionably less in 
all dimensions than that just desorihed; aud so 
on for those of smaller diameters. It should ho 
understood, however, that the above are conven- 
tional quantities prescribed and adopted more than 
half a century ago. Modem artillerists try experi- 
ments on bombs of various degrees of thiclmess, and 
various charges and fuses. Some of the results of 
these experiments, and some of the modern achieve- 
ments in B.-practice in actual warfare, are noticed 
under Moktae and Shell. 

BO'MBA, a kind of niolcname given to Francis 
II., king of Naples and Sicily, in consequence of 
his cruel bombardment of Messina, in September 
18^, in wbiob tbe slaughter and the destruction of 
buildings was immense. 

BOMBA'CEjE. See Stercdliacea:. 

BO'MBAED, among the now disused engines 
of war, w.-is a piece of ordnance very short, thick, 
and wide in the bore. It differed from the Balista 
(q. V.) in being worked with gunpowder instead of 
by mechanical force ; and from the mortar, in shoot- 
ing forth stones instead of iron shells. Some of the 
bombards used in the 15th c. propelled stones 
weighing from 200 to 500 Ihs. each. 

BOMBARDIE'R is an artilleryman versed in 
that department of arms which relates especially to 
bombs and shells, mortars and howitzers, grenades 
and fuses. He has learned to load shells and 
grenades, fix fuses, prepare composition for fuses 
and tubes, &o. ; and on the field or at sieges, he 
fires the mortars. In some foreign armies, the 
Bombardiers form a separate ooips; but in the 
English army, there are some attached to every 
battery. 

BOMBARDIE'R BEE'TLB, a name common 
to many species of Coleopterous (q. v.) insects of 
the genera BracMmis and Apiinus^ of the tribe 
Carabidm (q, v.). They Iiave received this name in 
consequence of the remarkable power which they 
possess of disch, urging, for their oivn defence, an 
extremely acrid volatile fluid from the abdomen, 
which diffuses around them a pungent odour, and 
which explodes on coming in contact with the air. 
The species of the genus Aptinus have no mem- 
branous wings beneath their elytra; those of the 
genus Srachinus have. Both are foimd chiefly 
under stones. The larger and more brilliant species 
are tropical. Several small species of Srachinus 
are natives of England. The most common Eng- 
lish species is only about four lines long, When 
roughly handled, it will make more than a dozen 
discharges in rapid succession. When the reser- 
voir_ which contains the liquid is opened hy dis- 
section, it effervesces and evaporates instantan- 
eously. It changes blue vegetable' colours to red, 
and thou to yeflow; produces sharp pain when 
applied to the tongue; and leaves a yellow spot 
upon its surface, like that produced by a drop of 
nitric acid. 

BOMBA'RDMENT is an attack upon a fortress 
or fortified town by means ol shells, red-hot shot, 
carcasses, rockets, &c., to hum and destroy tho 
bnfldings and kill the people. A bombardment is 
most Rkely to he successful when the place is desti- 
tute of bomb-proof cover ; or when tbe governor is 
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I too liimiane to expose the imofTending inhabitants 
I to this dreadful ordeal ; or rvhen the population is 
j strong enough to compel him to yield. A bombard- 
I ment requires little engineering science; rvhereas to 
1 reduce a place by regular siege requires the aid of 
I engineers to direct the attack against fortifications, 
guns, and soldier}', leaving the inliabitants and build- 
j ings imtouched. hlilitaiy engineers generally regard 
a B. as a cruel operation ; it is especially directed 
agauist the civilians and their buildings, as a means 
oi inducing or compelling the governor to sturender 
the place, and terminate'' their miseries. In a well- 
defended place, the soldiers, tho ammunition, and 
the defence-works suffer comparatively little, seeing 
that tho bombardiers aim at pitching their torriblo 
missiles into the heart of tho place. In modem 
times, a B. is mostly adopted as an adjunct to a 
siege, distracting tho governor by an incessant fire 
of mortars day and night. At Sebastopol, for 
instance, tho mortars fired shells into tho centre of 
tho city, to weaken tho defence of the forts which 
were cannonaded by the sicgo-guns. B. is more 
frequently a naval tlian a military opciation. Tho 
stores required for a vigorous B. aro immense. 
Thus, in 1759, Bodney threw 20,000 shells .and 
c.arcasscs into IlaiTe ; in 1792, tho Dulio of Saxc- 
Teschen tlircw .90.000 shot and shell into Lille 
in 1-10 hours ; in 1795, Piclicgru tlin-w SUOO .shells 
into M.'yinheim in 10 hoars ; and in 1807. the 
English throw 11,000 .shot and fhcll into Copenhagen 
in a d.sys. 

BO'MBAX. See ,8 iu:-cotto\ Turn. 

! BOMBAY', an island of S iiiilos by .I, on the west 
of HindiLstan, h.aamg its .southern extremity in l.at. 
IS' 57' N., and long. 72’ 52' E It consists of two 
rocky ridges, which cmbr.ico a v.aUey to low as to 
require cnib.anluncnts against the tide. Its pro- 
' ductions, of course, aro sc inty and unimportant. 

I Tho rain-f.'dl, with an annual mean of SO inches, 
g.ave, in IS.'il, 99 0!, and in 1838. only 50-78. 

' 'i'ho temiicratiirc, ranging between 70’ and 100’, 
averages, during tho year, about 80’. Tho climate, 

I at one time veiy unlio.althy, has latterly been so 
1 much improved by drainage and other nppliance.s, 

' that, in favourable seasons, the proportion of 
deaths is .said veiy little to exceed th.at of London. 
In 1509, .about a 3 -car before the taptiire of (Joa, 
the I’ortugueso visited tho island ; and b}- 15.30, 

' the}' had made it their ou-n. In 1001. the}- ceded 
it to Cliarle.s IT. of England, a.s }iart of the dowry 
of his bride, tho Infanta Cathenne. In IGGS, his 
majesty gi-antcd it to tho East India Company, 
which, in 1GS5, transferred what was then its jirin- 
cip.al presidency to B. from Surat. The name of tho 
i.slaiid, though manifestly a corruptinn of the native 
ilamhai, may yet, mth referenee to the goodness 
of tho li.arbour, have owtd its specilic fonu to tho 
Portuguese huon Inlda. 'Iho bay towanls the inain- 
I land, even in its natural st.ate, presents one of tho 
finest havens in India, more particularly .as being 
one of tho few on tho east tide of the Arabian !sea 
which arc accessible during the south-west monsoon. 
Anchoring-groimd,of .about 50 sqii.aro miles, .av.ail.ablo 
for vessels of any burden, is sheltered on the north 
I by Tromb.ay and .Salsctto, and on the west by B. 
itself and its two insular appendages — Old Woman’s 
Isle and Colaba; and lastly, tho open pass.ago at tho 
south, which thus makes an entering -wind of tho 
monsoon already mentioned, is narrowed on the oast 
by the island of Caranja. Art .also has done much 
to aid nature. Tho islands on the north and west — 
.all but Trorab.ay, which, in fact, is itself enclosed — 
aro welded into one by three causeways ; while, at 
the south end of this continuous breakwater, tho 
light-house of Colaba, 150 feet high, indicates to 


mariners the entrance of the port along a radius of 
[ 20 miles. 

! BOMBAY' (City) occupies the entire breadth 
of tho south end of the island, bordering at 
once on tho harbour inside, and on Back Bay. out- 
side. Xext to Old TV'om.an’s Isle, which, along with 
Colaba, may bo regarded as a suburb, is tho Euro- 
pean town ; about a mile to the north is tho much 
larger Black Tovra; and between them is tho cspla- 
natle -with tho barraclm and tho railway terminus. 
The population, which is exceedingly heterogeneous 
and dense — as many as 31 persons, on an aver.age, 
inh.abiting each house — amounted, in 1872, to 
G4t,I05. Tho Hindus form the largest section ; the 
Parsecs number about 50,090; and tho rest are 
hlussulmans, native Christians, Europeans, Indo- 
Portuguese, .lews, kc. Amid these various classes, the 
Parsecs or Persians, descend.ants of fire-worshippers 
driven from their homes by Mohammedan bigotry, 
rank next to tho English, grade for grade, in 
respectability and influence. 'I'lio late Sir ^am.seljeo 
.Teejeebhoy, in fact, stands forth, to s.ay nothing of 
fabulous wc.alth, as tho faultless model of a mer- 
chant-prince in enterjiri.'o and integrity, in munifi- 
cence and p.atriotism ; and ever since the introduc- 
tion of the ship-building business in 1735, the Lnwji 
family, assisted chiefly by operatives of the same 
race, has been at tho very head of this, one of tho 
most important iutorc.sts of tho city — not merely tho 
Indian navy, to bo noticed more at largo under tho 
next subdivision, but likewise Ecvcr.al imperial mcn- 
of-war, both frigates and line-of-battlo ships, having 
been almost exclusively tho work of P.arsees. 
Besides tho dockyard, which covers about 200 
acres, at tho south-east oi tho Europe.an town, tho 
objects most worthy of note aro tho town-hall, tho 
Library of the Asiatic .Societ}', tho hlint. Cathedral, 
and Custom-house; tho Post-office, and Public 
Works Office ; the Mission.ary Houses, tho Elphin- 
stonc Institution, tho Grant Medical College, tho 
Univ-ersity, and, Sassoon’s High School; the J.amsctjco 
Hospit.al, and tho J.amsetjeo Obstetric Uospit.al. 
Tlic city also possesses a Oh.amber of Commerce, 
offices of tho Agra Bank, Government S.avings 
Bank, B. Stcam-lv.av-ig.ation Company, and .several 
insurance comjianics. .-Mways! favourably situated 
for foreign trade, B. has profited largely by the re- 
opening of tho ancient thoroughfare through Egypt, 
as sav-ing more distance in jiroportion than any 
other emporium in the East, and .also ns being on 
the direct lino between hladras and C.alcutta on 
tho one side, and Aden on tho other. Mlien tho 
civil vv-.ar in tho United .States caused a sudden 
ce.ss.ation of the American supplies, cotton began to 
be exported from B. in vast quantity; and although 
the re-opening of the southern ports soon checked 
tlio e.xtraordinary activity of trade, B. was perma- 
nently benefited by tho stimulus its commerce then 
received. Since 1855, tho cxjiorts havo iucre.ased 
from £10,000,000 to £45,000,000. Tho chief articles 
of export are cotton, shawls, opium, cofl'ee, pciipor, 
iv-ory, and gums; tho chief imports, piece-goods, 
thrc.ad, yarn, metals, wine, beer, tea, and silk, with 
tho best and most dur.ablo timber from hlal.abar and 
Gujer.at. Tho chief mail lino to India is now by 
Suer, Aden, and B. ; and from B., letters arc sent to 
C.alcutta, hiadras, &o. 

BOhlBAY' (Presidency) has become what it is 
mainly in the present ceutiuy. During ninety years, 
it vv-.as confined, with now and then a temporary and 
insignificant exception, to tho island and tho two 
rocky islets on tho south. Even the adjacent islands, 
such as Salsctto and Caranja, were acquired only in 
1775 — tho very year in which a younger presidency, 
after absorbing Bengal, Bahar, and Grissa, annexed 
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I; "isi ■. Y'ith tho <'N'C"iition of tliodet.iclicrl territory 
of sill'!'-, till'! pre^hlonci’, reared principally at the 
'X-ji nio of Mahralta dominion, jibj’sicnlly tlividea 
i; •' if into three parti: the two (Joncans, between the 
■WV-terii Gliaut i r.:iil the Arabian Sea ; the caotwarj 
:lope Ilf the We, I' ni Ghantr; and, to the north of 
both there divirionr, the alluvial tracts towards 
till) months of the Tnpteo and the Nerbndda. Of 
thee three region", the first, though in a higher 
latitude than the fccond, is by far the hottest — its 
temperature oecarionaUi’ reaching 115’. The first 
two differ avidcly as to rainfall. In the Concans, 
the vap'jur.i of the conth-west monsoon, intercepted 
' liy the mountain-, have hecn known to yield, at 
three different places in the E.ame year, lOG, 130, 
and 21S inches ; while, almost as a necessary conse- 
I qitence, the cashvard slope is generally li.able to suffer 
from droughts. Without anticipating details, which 
avill 1)0 'given under tho respective districts, it may 
he .stated that B., as a presidenej’, contains l-47,53'2 
iq. 11)., with (18/2) 1‘1,0-12,C95 inhabitants — Sinde 
alone having an area of 48,782 square miles, with 
' only 1,730,323 inb.abitants. In 1871, the revenue 
was £10,097,831, and tlio cxponditiiro £8,2GG,17S. 
The administration of the countrj' is vested in a 
governor and three councillors, subject, however, to 
tlio ‘ superintendence, direction, and control ’ of tho 
I governor-general of India in council. Tho ccclcsi- 
I astioal establishment, -without rcckoningthomissions 
' of various denominations, consists of a bishop of tho 
j Churoli of England, avho has under him an archdeacon 
.and many clergymen, and a number of ehapl.ains of 
I tho Church of !5ootlancL Tho schools aro of two 
] cla-sos — seminaries under tho various missions, .and 
soliools managed by a hoard of education — the latter 
being by far tho more numerous. Tlio majority of 
j the scholars uso merely tho vcrnaoular tongues. 

I Tn 1871, tho entire number of schools and colleges 
aided by government was 3030, attended by 178,130 
I pupils. The University of B. was founded in 1857, 
on tho model of London University. In 1871, the 
i B. army consisted of 10,583 European soldiers, with 
1 1312 olficcra, along with 27,107 native officers and 
j men. During tho mutiny of 1857, tho local army 
I remained, on tho whole, steady and faitlifiil ; and it 
was, in fact, a portion of it wliioh, under Sir Hugh 
Hose, acted, if not actually tho first, at lc,ist tho 
I second part in tho suppression of tho insurrection. 

■ It is to this presidency that tho naval force for aU 
' the presidencies belongs. To tho island of Bombay, 

I as to Great Britain itself, ‘ wooden w.alls ’ were from 
the beginning a necessary of life, more especially 
i on -waters proverbial for piracy from time imme- 
' niorinl. Accordingly, as early as 1G70, a ship-of- 
i war in tho local squadron heat off 40 Mahratta 
' vessels. On various subsequent occasions, too, the 
I Company’s navy was doing battle for tho crown. 

' It assisted in tho capt-ure of tho JIauritius or Isle 
I of Emuce ; it was eminently uscfid in tho expedi- 
I tioii against Java ; and in tho first Chinese war, 

' it was at least as effective as that of her M.ajcsty. 

' Of late 3’car.s, tho manufacturing industries have 
been extremely active in B. Many great cotton- 
, mills have been erected ; and tho presidency, com- 
manding, as it does, tho richest cotton-fidds in 
India, has improved to tho utmost its natural 
advantages, by adding English machinery to its 
cheap labour and ready material. Government has 
been liber.al in supplj-ing money for public works. 

BOhlBAY ADMY. See IhvsT I^^3IA Army. 

BOMBAY DUCIv. Sec BcrjDU.LOTr. 

BOMBAZI'NE is a plain fabric of cloth, for 
dresses, in whicli tho distinguishing characteristic is 
that the warp is silk and the weft worsted. The 
1 doth has thus a bare look. It is rather fine and 


light in the mahe, and maj- bo of any colour; and is 
.about 24 indic.s in width. Tlie tabric is now lit'.lo 
iiECtk It w.as cxtcn-ivdy made, and chieffv a^ 
Nonvidi, from .about ISIG." 

BO'MB-PBOOF BUILDINGS .are mUitarv 
slructnrcs of riich immciiio tbii kiiL.'s and rlr< nglli 
lli.at bomb-sbdls and cannon-ball'; cannot p'lietrat'; 
llii-m. Two of the chief kinds -will bo found iiolic-d 
under C-sskmatr and M.vc.lgi;;E. 

BO'MB-VESSEL. Tlio v.arloiis kinds of 13., , 
l-ninh-htrjt, morlnr-r'‘-'‘l, and mnr'nr-l<int , maj’ .all 
be conveniently clcscribed under Mort.u-.-vr-vikl. ' 

BO'MBYX. See .Sii.k-wok.si. i 

BO'MMEL (Dutch, ZnU-Dommrl), a town in the I 
province of Gdderland, Holland, situated on tho 
\VaaI, 25 miles east of Dort. Tlic streets .are spacious, 
andtlie houses liaving gardens attached to tliem, tho 
town presents a veiy pleasant apiicarancc. It lias 
manufactures of nails and iron utensils, tanneries 
and Eoaji-works, and carries on a considerable trade 
in agricultural produce. I’op. 3G00. B. was fonucrly 
•an important fortress, but its defences are now 
destroyed. Its port is also much obstmeted by 
slio.als. 

BO’MMELEB-\VAAPiD, an island of Holland, in 
the province of Gelderlaml, formed bj' the union 
of the Waal and tho Maas, Its length i.s about 10 
mile.s, and its grc.atcst breadth about C miles. Tbo 
pop., 15,000, two-thirds of whom are Protestants, 
aro chioflj" engaged in agricnltural pursuits, ilax and 
hops being cultivated extensively. Tbo town of 
Bommel, described in the preceding article, is 
situated in B., -which contains about Bovcntcen 
-villages besides. Fort St jVndro defends it on tbo 
oast, and Fort Looventein on the west. 

BO'NA, a sc,aport tom of Algeria, in the provinco 
of Constantine, situated on a bay of the Mediter- 
ranean, in lat. 3G° 54' X., lung. 7° 'IC' E., and luiown 
among tho A-abs by the name of Belcd-cl-Areb. 
Tho town, diridoel into two jiarts, Upper and Lower 
B., is situated in a beautiful, but imlicaltbj’ district, 
at tho foot of a liill ne.ar the cmbouchiiro of tho 
Sebus ; is surrounded by waffs flanked avitli square 
towers, and further defonded by Fort Cigogno, on 
tho top of the liill. Pop. about 12,090. Since the 
occnii-ation of B. by tbo Froueb in 1832, tbo town has 
been much improved, and has now good bazaars, 
shops, markets, reading-rooms, fee.-, manufactures of 
tajicstry, saddlery, and native clothing, and a trado 
in w^ool, hides, corn, coral, .and avax. A tolcgi-.aph 
c.ablc was laid between B. and Marseille in 1870; and 
there is regular steam commimicatioii with France, 
Algiers, and Tunis. Among tho public buildings, tbo 
Catholic church, and the convent of the Sisters of 
hicrey, aro most remarkable. Near B. aro some 
scanty remains of the once famous city Hippo 
Begins, the favourite residence of tho Knmidian 
kings, and the episcopal scat of St Angustinc, who 
died hero in 430. This city w.as pruhably connected 
with the ancient Apltrodisiiim (tho present Bona) 
by a canal, of which tho outline may still be_ seen 
in a morass. Hijipo Begins, in early Christian 
times, was the contr.al station of commerce and 
ci’.-ilisation in North Arica, and was celebrated 
for its schools, theatre, aqueducts, palaces, and 
temples, afterwards ch.angcd into churches and 
monasteries. It was totally destroyed by tlio 
Mohammedans under the Calif Osman in G IG. j 

BO'NA itself, a Latin vocable, litcrall.v signifying 
‘goods,’ and often used in pleading, and otherwisj 
technically to designate personal estate, has several ' 
applications in tho law of England, of which the fol- ' 
lowing aro instances : Bona CojiJiscata are forfeituxes 
of lands and goods for offences, and form a branch of 
tho ordinary revenue of the crowm. — Bona Baabitia 
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are chattels to the value of 100 shillings, or per- 
sonal estate of £5 or upwards, exceiiting in London, 
where the sum is £10. Wlicrc such small estate 
was in clifForent dioceses or jurisdictions, it was to be 
proved in the prerogative court of the archbishop 
of the province; and so late as the year 1847, an 
act of parliament was passed (10 and 11 Viet. c. OS), 
by the 4tli section of which it is enacted that the 
law of bona notabilia should be continued imaltercd. 
But now, by the 20 and 21 Viet. c. 77, amended 
by the 21 and 22 Viet. c. 95, the whole jurisdiction 
and authority in relation to gi-anting administration 
is exercised by the new Court of I’rob.ate. — Bona 
Vacantia, or stray goods — such as wrecks, trcasurc- 
trovo, waifs, and cstrays, contrary to the general 
rule, which gives such things to tlio finder — ^a’cst in 
the crown. — Bona Wavinta arc also given to the 
crown. They consist of goods waived or thrown 
aw.ay by a thief in his llight, for fear of being 
apprehended, 

BO'NA DE’A (the good goddess), a mysterious 
Roman divinitj", who is v.ariouslj' described as the 
wife, sister, or daughter of Faunus. She was 
worshipped at Romo from the most ancient times, 
but only by women, even her name being cnncc.aled 
from men. Her sanctuary was a grotto on hlons 
Avontinus, which load been consecrateil to her by 
the virgin Claudia ; her festn al, howev er (the 1st (if 
hlay), was not celebrated tlirrc, but in the hou.se 
of the consul, inasmuch .a-s the s.acrilices were then 
onered up for the uhulo Rom.in n.atum. The 
I solemnities were performed gciu'rally by ari.sto- 
1 cr.atic vestals. At tins cclcbr.itioii, no males were 
I allowed to lie present; even [lortraits of men were 
veiled. The wine consumed was called milk, in 
I order that its n.imo might not be discovered, and 
' the vessel in which it was served Mcllarinm. The 
symbol of the godde«s was a serpent, indicating 
I her hc.aling powers, and certain herbs were sold 
I in her temple. 

I BO'NA FI'DES, a Latin cxjirossion literally 
; signifjdng good faith, enters largely into the con- 
sideration of legal (piestions, jiarticiilarly in.atters 
I of agreement, contract, dam.ige, trusts, and other 
I dop.artmcnts of the law; and in all of them it 
1 implies the absence of fraud, or luifair dealing or 
I acting, 'rids term, however, does not .appear to 
occupy .any formal or technical place in the law of 
England. It is the foundation of many just and 
enlightened maxima in the Roman jurispnidence, 
which in this resjiect, as in many others, has been 
, followed by the legal system of Scotland. In the 
law of that country, a jiei-son who iio«sc<ses and 
I enjoys propeitj' upon a title which he honestly 
believes to be good, although it may be bad, is 
protected against the conscipunces of this illegal 
, position by 'his B. F., and he is entitled to retain 
the fruits or profits which he has reajicd or received 
I during his bona-fidc occujiancy. But such B. F. 
j cuds when the possessor becomes aware of the 
I insufTioiency of his title, whether by pnv.atc know- 
I ledge or otherwise. In the ticotch law, again, 
wlido B. F. gives no supjiort to the parties, or 
cither of them, in a second marriage, the lirst 
subsisting, it would, it is thought, have the cfTcct 
, of rendering the children of such second marriage 
! — ^that is, children born while the B. F. continues 
— ler/ilimate. The reason of this is, that legitimacy 
in .Scotland is not the result merely of a Lawful 
marriage, but m.ay be otlieririso acquired ; and no 
ofTcnce against the Laws being intended by one or 
I both of the parties, it is inexpedient to impose 
bastardy on the issue. The contnact itself is inUl, 
because, otherwise, a sanction would be given to 
bigamy. But tho contract having been entered 
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into in Iona fide, the law considers that it ought 
to attribute to it aU the effects of a valid marriage ; 
and .such appears to h.aam been tho Scotch l.aav from 
very ancient times. The law of England is not so 
indulgent, for there, children bom ainder such cir- 
cmnstances woidd certainly be deemed b.astai-ds. 
See Bastakds, Bastakdy; and see on the subject 
of this article gener.ally, Conthact, Damage, Mae- 
r.iAGE, GuAnriiAN-, Executor, Trustee. 

Tho interpretation of the term Bona Fide 
Traveller has recently given no little trouble to 
the magistrates of Scotl.and in refei-ence to tho I 
famous ‘ Forbes Jlackenzie Act ’ (q. v.). | 

1 

BONALD, Louis Gabrieu Ambroise, Vicomtb ! 
BE, a ccldiratcd publicist, avas born in 1753 at Monn.a, 1 
iie.ar iililhau,- in Aa'cjron. Compelled to emigrate 
during the French Revolution, ho joined the emi- I 
grant corps, and, avhon it avas dissolved, removed to I 
Ifeidelberg, avlierc ho employed his pen in the com- | 
position of politico-idiilosophic avorks on behalf of 
monarchy. Ilis first important aa’ork, ThCorie da ' 
Potiroir Politique cl Bcliriienx (3 a-ols., 179C), avas 
seized by tho Dircctorj'. It prophesied the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Having returned to 
France, B. was induced to acceitt tho patronage 
of the Bon.aji.arto family, and in ISOS avas appointed 
klinistcr of Instniction. In 1S1.5 — as deputy for 
his department — he voted aadth tho ultra-montane 
or theocratic ji.arty in tho Chamhre Introuvalle (q. a-, 
in .Suit., Tol, X.), and avas one of the most influential 
members of tho Chamber of Deputies in aholi.shing 
the rea'olution.ary l.aav of divorce, ag.ainst avliioh ho 1 
had avritten in ISOC ; in opposing .all projects of • : 
electoral reform, tho .alienation of forests, the , 
efforts to get rid of tho Siviss mercenaries, tho free- ) 
dom of the press, kc. In 1S23, bo avas elea-ated I 
to the peerage by Louis XVIII. Tho July revo- i 
lution brought his public career to a close, as ho 
refused to take tho oath of .allegiauoo to tho now 
dmasty. Hodied atMonnn,lS40. His most import- 
ant avritings arc: Liqislation Primitive (3 vols., Par. 
1S02), and Bccltcrclics Philosoqdiiqnes sitr Ic.i Premiers 
Ohjct.s dc.s C'onnaisianccs Morales (2 a-ols.. Par. ISIS), i 
aa-hich haa-c been immensely applauded by his oaa-n I 
jiarty. 'Their non-agreement with the fundamcnt.al 
factsof history has been jiroved by impartial criticism. 
Ills florid and incorrect style is often dctriment.al 
to his logic; and even his admirers must admit that 
bis faith in p.aji.al infallibilitj-, and his a-enoration of 
tho .Tesuits, avere carried beyond all reason.ablo 
bounds. A complete edition of his avorks, in 12 
vols., a\-ns published under his oaan supera-ision (P.ar. 
1S17— ISiy). — His son, Louis Jacquis IMaurice B., 
Archbishop of Lyon, 1S39, made .a c.ardinnl in 1S42, 
faithfully adhered to his father’s politic.al and 
religious princijdes. Ho died, Fehruary 24, IS/O. 

BONAPARTE (pron. in Ital. in four syll.able.s ; in 
Eng., usually in three). Family or. In tho 13th c., 
and nftcraaards, sea-cral f.amilics named B. ajipear in 
It.alian records — at Florence, San liliniato, Sarzano, 
and Genoa; and toaa-ards the close of tho 15tli c., 
a bnancli of the Genoese B. f.amily settled at 
Ajaccio, in Corsica, aa-hero they occupied a respect- 
able position as patricians, jxidre del commune or 
cittadini, in tho midtllo of the IGth century. In 
tho IStli c., this family avas represented by three 
male descendants, all residing at Ajaccio: the 
archdeacon, Lucicn B.; his brother, N.apolcon B.; 
and their nepheaa-, Charles. — Charles BoxAT.iaRTE, ! 
father of tho Emperor Napoleon, aa-.as born hlarch i 
29, 174G ; studied laav .at Pisa ; and married in 1767 
— aa-ithout tho consent of Ids uncles — a beautiful 
j'oung patrician, n.amed Letizia Ramolino. In 17GS, 
ho remoa-ed aa-ith his family, accompanied by 
his uncle N.apolcon, to Corte, in order to assist 
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General Paoli in defending tlie island against tlie 
Prcnch invasion. As the Prench prevailed, and 
further resistance avas useless, Charles B. attached 
himself to the French interest, and in 1771 avas 
included by Louis XV. in the election of 400 Corsi- 
can families to form a nobilit}'. In 1773, through 
the influence of Flarbceuf, governor of Corsica, 
Charles B. avas appointed royal coimsellor and 
assessor of the toavn and province of Ajaccio. In 
1777, he avas a member of the deputation of Corsican 
nobles to the court of France. In this capacity he 
resided for some time in Paris, avhere he gained for 
his son X.apoleon, through the interest of Coimt 
JIarboeuf, a free admission into the hlilitary School 
at Brienne. In 1779, he retm-ned to Corsica, and 
in 17Su avent to hlontpoUier, for the benefit of his 
health, aa-here he died of cancer in the stomach, 
February 24, 17S5. He avas a man of prepossessing 
exterior and amiable character. By his marriage 
aa-ith Letizia, ho left eight children Joseph B., king 
of Spain ; Xapoleon (q. a'.). Emperor of the French ; 
Lucien B., Prince of Canino ; hlaria Anna (afteraa-ards 
named Ehse), Princess of Lucca and Piombino, avife 
of Prince Bacciochi; Louis B., king of Holland; 
Carlotta (afteraa’ards named Marie Paidine), Princess 
Borghese ; Aimimciata (afteravards named Caroline), 
aa-ife of Murat, king of Naples; Jerome B., king of 
IVestphaha. These members of the B. family, avith 
the children of Beauhavnais (q.v.), adopted by the 
Emperor Napoleon avhen he married Josephine, 
are distinguished as the ^apolconidm of modern 
French history. By a decree of the senate, Novem- 
ber 6, 1SQ4, the right of succession to the throne 
aa’as restricted to Napoleon and his brothers Joseph 
and Louis, avith then- offspring, Lucien and Jerome 
aa’cro excluded on account of their amequal marriages. 
Napoleon intended to give the right of succession 
also to Lucien, by the additional act of April 22, 
1815; but this avas never concluded. As Joseph, 
the eldest brother of the emperor, had no son, 
the descendants of Lotus became nearest heirs to 
the throne. — Maria Letizia Raziolixo, mother of 
Napoleon L, lived to see her family placed on the 
thrones of Etuopo, and also aadtnessed them doavn- 
faU. She avas bom at Ajaccio, August 24, 1750. 
After the death of her husband, she lived for some 
time in Corsica, and in 1793, avhen the island came 
under British rule, removed avith her family to 
hlarseille, avhere she lit'ed in poverty, mainly sup- 
ported by the pension given to Corsican refugees. 
After her son became First Consid, she removed to 
Paris, and avhen her son avas croavned in 1804, 
received the title Madame MSre. A brilliant court- 
household avas given to her, avhich, hoavever, avas 
never pleasing to her modest tastes, Eemembering 
former adversities, and foreboding reverses of the 
splendid success of her sons, she avas prepared for 
aU that foUoaved. After the doavnfall of Napoleon, 
Letizia lived avith her step-brother. Cardinal Fesch, in 
avinter at Borne, and in s umm er at Albano, and sub- 
mitted to her change of fortime avith remarkable 
dignity. She died Febmary 2, 1S3G, leaving a con- 
siderable property, the residt of saving habits during 
prosperity. 

Bokapajrte, J oseph, eldest brother of Napoleon, 
aa’as born at Corte, in Corsica, January 7, 1768, and 
avas educated at Autun. On the death of his father, 
he returned to Corsica, exerted himself to support the 
younger members of the family, and removed avith 
them to klarseUle in 1793. In 1797 he avas elected 
a member of the Council of Five Hundred, and in 
the same year avas sent as ambassador from the 
republic to Home. In 1800, after he had proved his 
ability in several offices of state, he avas chosen by 
the First Consul as ^plenipotentiary to conclude a 
treaty of friendship avith the United States of North 
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America. He signed the treaty qf peace at Lune- 
viUe, February 9, 1801, and that of Amiens, 1802; 
and avith Cretet and Bernier conducted the negotia- 
tions relative to the concordat. After the corona- 
tion of Napoleon, neav honours fell to the share of 
Joseph B., avho avas made commander-in-chief of 
the army of Naples ; in 1805, nder of the Two 
Sicilies ; an’d in 1806, king of Naples. Though, 
during his reign, some beneficial changes of govern- 
ment avere effected — such as the abolition of feudal- 
ity, the suppression of convents, the formation of 
roads, the repression of banditti, the organisation 
of laws, &c. — yet these reforms avere not managed 
judiciously ; and the collision that frequently 
occurred betaveen his oavn humane endeavours and 
the reekless promptings of his imperial brother, avho 
looked upon Naples simply as a proaunce of the 
French cmpii'e, exposed offiy too avell to the Neapol- 
itans the aveakness and dependence of their neav 
sovereign. But, in truth, ho was far too fond of the 
fine arts to be a a-igorous ruler in stormy times ; and 
he is accused of leaadng affairs too much in the 
hands of his minister, the subtle Saheetti. In 1808, 
Joseph B. avas summ.arily transferred by his brother 
to the throne of Spain, and Miuat took his plaee as 
Icing of Niiples. For J oseph, this avas no favoiuable 
change : he found himself imprep.ared to cope with 
the Spanish insurgents, and after the defeat of tho 
French at Vittoria, ho rehuned to his estate at 
Morfonkaine, in France. In 1813, when Napoleon 
recognised Ferdinand VII. as king of Spain, Joseph 
B. refused, at first, to abdicate, though he had many 
times before implored his brother to release him 
from his royal chains ; but he soon submitted, as in 
all other matters, to the Emperor’s will. 

After tho battle of “Waterloo, ho accomp.aniod 
Napoleon to Rochefort, whence they intended to sad 
separately for North .America. In his last interview 
with Napoleon, Joseph generously offered to give up 
the vessel hired for his own escape, but mean- 
while Napoleon had determined to surrender him- 
self into the hands of the Enghsh. After a resi- 
dence of some years at Point-Breeze, in New Jersey, 
United States, where he employed himself in agri- 
culture, and was highly esteemed by his neighbours, 
Joseph B. came to England m 1832, having pre- 
viously, on hearing of the July revolution, written 
a letter to the House of Deputies, in which he 
advocated the ylaims of his nephew, the late 
Emperor of France, and in 1841 was allowed to 
return to his v’ife, who had remained in Italy since 
1815. He died in Florence, July 28, 1844. Joseph 
was the only one of his brothers for whom Napoleon 
professed to care anything. He was a handsome, 
intelligent-looking man, distinguished by the ele- 
gance of his manners and conversation. His wife, 
JirtLE Marie Clary, bom December 26, 1777, was 
the daughter of a wealthy citizen of Marseille, and 
the sister-in-law of Bernadotte, king of Sweden. 
She was a quiet imambitious woman, with no taste 
for the splendom'S of royalty, which feU to her share 
during a few weeks only at Naples, for she never 
went to Spain. HI health appears to have prevented 
her accompanying her husband to America. She 
died in Florence, April 7, 1845. By her marriage 
with Joseph B., she had two daughters — 1. Zenaide 
Charlotte Julie, bom July S, 1801, who became the 
wife of Lucien B.’s son, the Prince of Canino; 
2. Charlotte Napoleone, born October 31, 1802, died 
March 3, 1839, who married Louis Napoleon, second 
son of Louis B., liing of Holland. Her husband 
died March 17, 1831. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, Prince of Canino, and brother 
of Napoleon, was born at Ajaccio in 1775, and 
received his education in the college of Autun, the 
military school at Brienne, and tho seminary at Aix. 
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Rising gradually from one offico to anotlicr, he avaa 
elected dcjnity for the department Liamone, and in 
the Council of Five ITundred, sjioke against the 
sriuandering of state-property, and fornn-d a party 
favourable to the adews of Ida brother Nai)oloon. 
Slioltly before the IStli Brumaire, he avaa elected 
president of the Council of Five Hundred, and was 
j the hero of that day. During the ferment which 
followed Napoleon’ll entrance, Lucien left Ida scat, 
mounted hi.s horse, and riiUng through the r.anlcs of 
the assembled troojis, called upon them to re.scuo 
their general from n'sa=sins. Afterwarils ni>pomted 
I !Mini.ster of the Interior, he w.aa active in the 
' encouragement of education, .art, and science, and 
i organised the prefectures. Aa amb.a'-s.ador to M.adrid, 

I ISIlO, he contrived to gain the conlidenco of King 
! Charles IV. and his favoiirito Godov, thus jmttiiig 
I aside tho British inlluenco which had until then been 
exercised at the court of .Spain. It is said th.at for 
his services in the treaty of pc.ace concluded between 
Spain and Portugal, Septomlicr 20, ISOl, ho received 
.O, (101), out) francs.' 

His constant oiijmsition to Napoleon’.s progress 
towarils monarchy invidved I.ucien in several mi''- 
! understandings with his brother; and ttn-ir <|uarrel 
was brought to an i me by laieieu's tveond m.amage 
against the vii'Ws of Napohsm. On condition that 
' h" Would divoive his wife, the crowns of Italy and 
Spain wore oll'ered to Luce n ; but he relii-' d them, 

I and preferred living in ntirciuiiit .at his (state of 
I Caiiino, in the pioviiice of Viterbo, m'ar tlw froii- 
tiirs of 'J’uscaiiy, win re he detoted his time to art 
and tcience. Here In- enjoyed the friendship of the 
, jiojie, who created him I’liiiee of Canino and Musig. 

' nano j but having denounced m hia jinv.ate cajeaeity 
the arrog.iiit and cruel [hilioy of lies nrother toward.s 
the couit of Rome, he was •.advisid' to leave the 
city in which he was at that ji'riod residing. In 
ISill, ho toot: (hip for .America, but fell into the 
hands of the Rnglish ; was brought to ICngland; aii'l 
after a debate in iiarliameiit, was declared to be a 
I prisoner, but treated with distinction. After his 
ljrother'.s downfall, he rctunnd to Rome. 

After tho defeat at W.ati'rloo, Lucien B. alone 
Beciiis to havo ]ireserved his presence of mind. He 
imineiliately advised his brother to di -olve the 
chambers, and assume the place of absolute dictator. 
After tho Fecoiid aseeiit of the throne by Louis 
XVHL, Lucieii lived for come tune m and near 
Rome. In IS, '10, he went to Lngl.and. visited Ger- 
■ many in IS.'IS, and died at Viterbo, .luno ."o. ISUb 
I Lucien B. pn-sc'sed considerable talents and lirm- 
i ness of character. He was lu his early years a l:ecn 
reimblican, but the wcakncsi of the Directory con- 
i vinced him that a military consulship w.xs necc; (.ary 
( to all.ay the racial anarchy of France. Ho conac- 
' quently threw himself eagerly into the designs of his 
j brother, but protested against Napideon giving w.ay 
to his de.sirc for a hereditary monarchy. As a 
writer, ho svas by no means Bueccssful. Ilis long 
and tedious cnio poem, Vharlnna'jne ou I'l'iiHf' 
\ JJilivnc, in 21 cantos, was written .and jmbli.slied 
I in London, and was dedicated to tho pope, ISl-l. 
Another heroic poem, Ln C 'ijrntulc on la Cotk Snnvi'f, 
followed in ISPJ. The jl/i'nioirrs Sccnt.i mir la Fie 
Prlv'': Politique cl LitUraire ile Laden li, (2 voks. 
Loiuk 181!)), of which Aljihonso do Be.auchamp is 
Fiijiposed to lio tho author, is an iiutruntwortliy hooln 
Liieicn B. was the Lather of a niuncrous family. In 
ITO."), ho maiTicd Cliri.stinc Boyer, the d.aughtcr of a 
jirivato citizen of St ^I.aximin. After licr dc.ath, 
lie married, in 1808, tho widow of a stockhroker, 
Tdadame .loubei-thon, who av.as his survivor. By his 
first marriage, ho liad two daughters, Charlotte, 
horn 17'JG, avho married Prince Gabriclli of "Romo ; 
and Christlno, Jiorn 1793, who married first a 
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.Swedish count named Pos.se, and then Lord Diidley- 
.‘''tiiart. By his second maia-iage, Lucien had nine 
children: tho eldc.st daughter, LmiziA B., born 
ISOI, married, in 1S21, Mr (aftcrw.ards Sir) Thomas 
W 'yse, an Iri=h gentleman ; but a separation took 
jil.aco in ,a few years. — Tho second d.aughtcr, .Tn.tNNi: 
1!., distinguished by her bc.aiity and tasto for jioctry, 
av.as born in ISdG, and died soon after her mariiago 
avith the Marcheso Honorati. — Tho third daughter, 
Ai.r.XANDiii.sn Mauii; B., born in ISIS, married, in 
1S:U!, Count Vincenzo V.alcntini do Canino, and g.avo 
birth to tavo .sons and one d.aughtcr. — CoxsT.ax'Zi:, 
the }-ouiigcst daughter of Lucien B., av.as horn in 
ISS."!. — CiiAiii.r.s LlX'II'.n' Jui.ks Lauiiknt B. (eldest 
son of Lucien Bl, Prince of Canino .and Musignano, 
was born at Paris in 1809. Ho never exhibited 
any inclination for politic.al life, preferring tho more 
quiet and avholc=oiiie pursuits of literature and 
science. He .acquired a considerable reputation as a 
ii.atnralist, and especially as a avriteron ornithology. 
Ho died 2'.)Lh .Inly IS.M. He av.as a member of tho 
]iriiici]i.al academies of Europe .and .America. Hi.s 
chief imblications are a coiitiiiiiation of Wilson's 
Driiit/io'oqii of . I merico, and tho Jeonograjia della, 
I'aiina Jia'i a . — The second son, P.aui. Mantr. B., 
born in ISOG, took a part in the Greek avar of liher.a- 
tioii, and died by the accidental discharge of a 
IH't'd, 1327. — The third roll, Lons Lfciirx B., born 
.lamiary •!, ISRl, has distinguished himself by his 
5tudi"s in chemistry, mineralogy, and languages, — 
I'lmii;!: Nai'OI.kox Jk. tho fourth son, born .S''p- 
t.'iiibiT 12, 131.7, passed through many cliang.'i of ' 
f..rtuiie in .\merica, Italy, and P.-dgiiim, returnin'; 
to France after the eatastrojihe of ISIS. In 1371, 
he shot a journalist, Victor Xoir, for avhich he av.as | 
tried tho .same year at Tours, and acquitted of tho i 
charge of iiiur.l..T, but condemned to ]'ay £1000 to 
VieterNoir’s relatives. — 'J'he youngest son, .A.vroixi; j 
B., born October .'U, ISIG, fled to .Vriicrica after an i 
all'.iir avith the poiie’n gendarmerie in 1S3G, and j 
retiinud to France in ISIS, avhero he av.as elected 
into tho National Assembly, .Septonibor IS 19. 

BoNArAiirr., Loui.s, third brother of Napoleon, 
aa-.as born tie|itcinber 2, 177S, and aa-.aa educated 
ill the artillery school at Cti.alons, avhere ho im- 
bibed nnti-roiiublic.an iirinciplcs. jMter rising from 
one honour to nnother, he avas made king of ] 
Holland, ISOG; but, in fact, he av.as never more I 
than a French governor of Holland, siibordinato I 
to tho avill of his brother. .Amid all the faults 
avhich mark'.'d his reign, it must bo remembered 
to Ills advantage that on Fcver.al occ.asions ho j 
firmly avith.stood tho demands of Franco ; that ho | 
repli'-d to one requisition by saying th.at, since ho | 
had been placed on the throne of Holland, ho had 
‘become a Dutchman;’ that ho nobly refused to 
accojit the tendered crown of Spain; and Lastly, ' 
that ho did not enrich himself during his reign. 
After tho restoration of the House of Orange, Louis . 
conaidered himself free from .all rcspon.sibility, j 
and returned to I’.aris, .Tanuary 1, ISbl, where ho 
was coldly received by tho emperor. jVftcr living 
for Bomo years in Rome — wliero he separated 
from hi.s wife — ho removed in 1S2G to Florence, 
where he lived in retiroraent Ou tho csc.ajie of , 
his son, Louis Niqiolcon, from the prison of Ham, | 
the cx-king of Holland w.as removed as an inv.alid | 
to Livonio, where he died, Jidy 15, ISlG. Louis B. \ 
was tho writer of sevcr.al avorks : Marie, ou lee 
Ifollandaieci, ISM, a novel, gianng some sketches of 
Dutch manners ; Docinnoit? JPtstoriqncn, (tc., snr le 
Gouvcrnanenl dc la Jlollande. (.'! vols., Lond. 1321); 
Jlisloirc da Parlemenl Anglais, 1820; and a critique 
on M. do Norvins’s History of Kapolcon. Louis 
B. avas married in 1802 to Ilortenso Bcauli.arnais, 

I rkiughtcr of Gcncr.al Be.aulinm.aiB (q. aa) by liis avifo 
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Jogepliine, aftenvarda Empresa of the Ereneh. As 
this marriage was wholly a matter of submission to 
his brother’s wiU, and put aside a former engage- 
ment, it naturally ended in unhappiness and 
separation. 

The amiable and accomplished HortehseE0OEKie 
Beatoarnais, the adopted daughter of Napoleon, 
queen of Holland, and Coimtess St Leu, was born 
in Paris, April 10, 1783. After the execution of her 
father, she lived for some time in humble circum- 
stances, until Napoleon’s marriage gvith Josephine. 
In obedience to the plans of her step-father, she 
rejected her intended husband, General Hesaix, and 
married Louis B. in 1802. In 1814, she was the 
only one of aU the Napoleonidm ^who remained 
in Paris. After the Hundred Days, she visited 
Augsburg and Italy, and then fixed her residence at 
Arencnberg, a mansion in the canton Thurgau, 
where she lived in retirement, sometimes spending 
a winter in Ital}'-. In 1831, when her two sons had 
implicated themselves in the Italian insurrection, 
the countess travelled in search of them through 
many dangers, and found the elder deceased, and the 
younger, the late-Emperor of the French, ill ata place 
near Ancona. Eeturning with her son to Paris, she 
was pleasantly received by Louis Philipiie and by 
Caslmir PCrier, but was obliged, in the course of a 
few weeks, to remove with her son to England, 
After some stay there, she removed to her country- 
se.at, ^ Arencnberg, where she died, after severe 
suffering, October 3) 1837, and was buried near the 
remains of her mother, Josephine, at Fuel, near 
Paris. She was the authoress of La Feme Hortensc 
en Kalie, en France, it cn AngUterre, pendant I’annec 
1831, and 'wrote several excellent songs. Sho liko- 
wise composed some deservedly popular airs ; among 
others the well-lmo'ivn Parlant pour la Sgrie, which 
the late Emperor of the French, with a delicate 
union of political tact and filial pride, made the 
national air of France. Of her three sons, the oldest, 
Napoleon Loros On.\RLES, bom 1803, died in child- 
hood, March 5, 1807. The second. Loros Napoleon, 
born 1804, crown-prince of Holland, married his 
cousin Charlotte, daughter of Joseph B., and died at 
Forli, March 17, 1831. The third, CnARLES Loros 
Napoleon, became Emperor of the French. Sec 
Loros Napoleon. 

Bonaparte, JEnoitE, youngest brother of Napo- 
leon, was bora at Ajaccio, November 15, 1784. After 
receiving his education in the college at JuiUy, 
he served as naval lieutenant in the expedition 
to Hayti. "When war broke out between Franco 
and England in 1803, Jerome was cruising off the 
West Indies, but he was soon compelled to take 
refuge in the port of New York. While in America, 
he married Elisabeth P.atterson, daughter of a 
merchant in Baltimore, December 27, 1803. Subse- 
quently, he was employed by Napoleon in the 
liberation of Genoese prisoners who had been 
captured by the Dey of Algiei-s. In the war with 
Prussia, he commanded, in concert with General 
Vandamme, the tenth corps in Silesia, and on the 
1st December 1807, was made king of Westphalia. 
Ho was recognised with great pomp at Cassel, where 
ho lived in splendour, caring very little for govern- 
ment, not even taking the pains to acquire the 
vernacular language of the country. After the war 
with Austria, the finances of Westphalia, through 
mismanagement, plunder, and extravagance, as well 
as war-expenditure, were found in an exhausted 
condition. The battle of Leipsic brought the reign 
of J erome to a close. After the peace of 1814, he 
left France, and resided in Sivitzerland, at Griitz, 
and in the beginning of 1816, at Trieste. He tvas 
made a peer when Napoleon rottuned from Elba, 
and fought by the side of the Emp( ror at Liguy and 

at Waterloo. After his brother’s abdieation, he left 
Paris, June 27, and -visited Switzerland and Austria, 
but -ultimately settled in Florence. HE request to 
be allowed to retm-n to France was rejected in 

1847, by the Chamber of Peers, but was afterwards 
granted, and at the outbrealc of the February 
revolution, Jerome B. was in Paris, where he was 
appointed Governor of the Invalides, December 23, 
1848 ; and in 1850, was made a French marshal. 

His marriage -with Elisabeth Patterson having 
been declared null by Napoleon, Jerome was forced, 
after he had gained the W estphalian crown, to many 
Sophia Dorothea, daughter of King Frederick I. of 
Wurtemberg. After the battle of Waterloo, her 
father -wished to annul the marriage ; but the -wife 
of Jerome declared her resolution to share through 
life the fortunes of her husband. Jerome B. left in 
America one son by his first maniage, and had three 
children by his second wife — J eromb B., the elder 
son, born August 24, 1814, died May 12, 1847 ; 
Mathilde Letitia Wilhelminb B., Princess of 
Montfort, born at Trieste, May 27, 1820, m.-uried 
the Bussian Count Anatol Demidov, and lived with 
her husband at the court of Louis Napoleon during 
his presidency. The younger son, Napoleon Joseph 
Charles Paul B., bom at Trieste, September 9, 
1822, passed his youth in Italy ; entered the mili- 
tary service of Wtirtemberg, 1837 ; afterwards 
travelled in several countries of Europe; and was 
banished from France, 1845, on account of his 
intercourse avith the republican party. He returned 
to Paris with his father, 1847, and after February 

1848, was elected into the Legislative National 
Assembly. He commanded an infantry division of 
reserve at the battles of Alma and Inkermanu the 
following year. In 1859, he married the Princess 
Clotilde, by whom he has two sons and a daughter. 
When war with Prussia was declared in 1870, 
Prince N. proceeded on a diplomatic mission to his 
father-in-law, at Florence, but failed to obtain the 
co-operation of Italy with his cousin. After the 
fall of the empire, he ultim.ately took up residenee 
in England. He revisited Franco in 1873. 

BONA'SIA, a genus of gallinaceous birds of tho 
Grouse (q. v.) family or Telraonidce, perhaps, more 
properly only a sub-genus of Grouse [Tetrao], dis- 
tinguished by ha-ving the toes and the lower part 
of the tarsus (or shank) destitute of feathers ; also 
by the elongated feathers of the upper part of the 
head. To this genus belongs the Hazel Grouse 
of the continent of Europe {Tetrao Bonasia of 
Linnseus), a species which, although not found in 
Britain, is very vvidoly distributed from Siberia to 
Africa, and throughout th,at continent. In size, it 
scarcely exceeds the common partridge, is prettily 
mottled -with gray and reddish brown, and h,as 
a black band near the extremity of the lateral tail- 
feathers. It loves the deepest solitudes of forests. 
The eggs are 12 — 18 in munber. The flesh of this 
bird is liighly prized, and German etiquette has 
long assigned it a place above aU other dishes 
at the tables of princes, as the only dish which 
may bo served t-wice in succession. — Another 
species of B. is the Huffed Grouse of America 
{B. Umbcllue, or Tetrao Umbellus), kno-wn also in 
some parts of tho United States by the names of 
Pheasant and Partridge. It is nearly equal in size 
to the black-cock of Europe. Besides ha-vino the 
feathers of the upper part of the head elongated, the 
male has a large shoulder-tuft on each side. This 
bird is found in almost all parts of North America, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay, and from 
tho Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. It is poly- 
gamous, and in spring the males make a noise called 
drumming, by rapid clapping of their wmgs, to 
attract the attention of the other sex, whilst -they 
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also stmt 'witli erected ruff and tail, and nith ivin^s 
depressed, after tlie manner of tlie turkey-cock. 
At tills time tliey have fierce battles rvitli one 
another, and advantage is sometimes taken of their 
jealous pugnacity to attract them irithin shot, by 
an imitation of their drumming, accomplished by 
means of a bladder and a stick. The nest is formed 
on the ground in the vroods, often under a bush, 
and 6 — 12 eggs are laid in it. The flesh of the 
Buffled Grouse is much esteemed, and the markets 
of the American cities and toivns are well supplied 
with it in the winter months. — It seems probable 
that both these species of B. might be easily intro- 
duced into Britain, and they would be very desirable 
additions to the game of woods and plantations. 

BONA'SUS, or BONA'SSUS. See Bisom. 

BONAVENTU'RA, St, one of the most eminent 
OathoUo theologians, whose real name was John of 
Bidanza, was born m 1221 at Baguorea, in Tuscany. 
In 1248, he became a Franciscan monk ; in 1253, 
a theological teacher at Paris, where he had studied ; 
and in 1256, general of his order, which he governed 
strictly, but affectionately. The influence of his 
character noW began to penetrate the chiuch ; and 
it was maiiily through his eloquent persuasion that 
the diflferences which had sprung up among the 
cardinals on the death of Clement IV. in 1268 were 
reconciled, and all induced to unite in electing to 
the papal dignity Tedaldus Visconti (Gregory 'X). 
The new pope created B. Bishop of Albano, and 
cardinal in 1273, when he accompanied Gregory to 
the Council of Lyon, where he (lied, July 16, 1274, 
from sheer ascetic exhaustion. He was honoured 
with a splendid funeral, which was attended by the 
popg, the king, and all the cardinals. 

On account of his unspotted character from 
earliest youth, as woU as the miracles ascribed to 
liim, he enjoyed, even diuing his lifetime, especial 
veneration. Dante, who wrote shortly after, places 
him among the saints of his Paradiso ; in 1482, he 
was formally canonised by Sixtus IV. ; and in 1587, 
W'as ranked by Sixtus V. as the sixth of the great 
doctors of the church. The religious fervour of his 
style procured for him the title of Doctor SerapMcus, 
and his oivn order are as proud of him as the Domi- 
nicans are of Thomas Aquinas. A great part of 
his ivritings is devoted to the praise of his order, 
and to the defence of Mariolatry, celibacy, tran- 
substautiation, communion in one Idnd, and other 
doctrines and practices of the middle ages, which 
he attempts to deal with in a philosophical manner. 
His most important works, the BrevUoquium and 
Oeniiloquium, are properly text-books on dogmatics. 
Unfortunately, his efiorts to philosophise the church 
creed, and that deep mysticism in which his spirit 
revelled, make him often obscure and uninteUigible 
even in his most popular treatises. With B., 
theology is the goal of all art and science ; and in his 
Itinerarmm Mentis in Beum, as also in his liednetio 
Arlium ill Theologiam, he represents union with 
God, to which the soul attains through six stages, 
as the highest good. He did more than any other 
of the early theologians to give a scientific form to 
the mystical theology. His Blhlia Panperwn, or 
‘ Poor Man’s Bible,’ is a mystico-allegoric expla- 
nation of the plain contents of the sacred books for 
the benefit of the laity. In warmth of religious 
feeling, however, and in the practical tendency of 
liis ethics, ho far excels the hair-splitting scholastics. 
In his commentary on the Sententia; of Peter the 
Lombard, ho acutely argued against the eternity of 
the world, and also advanced some original proofs of 
the i mm ortality of the soul. The most complete 
edition of his works appeared at Rome (8 vols. 
1588—1696). 


BONA VISTA, a bay and cape on the east coast 
of Newfoundland, in lat. 48° 42' N., and long. 53° 
S' W. 

BONCHAMP, Chakles Melchior Arthur 
JLtEQuis HE, one of the bravest leaders of the 
Vende.an party in the civil war consequent upon 
the French Revolution, w.as born at Jouverdeil, in 
the old province of Anjou, May 10, 1760; took 
part, like many yoimg French officers, in the 
American war of liberation ; and when ho returned 
to France, was made c.aptain. Of strong royalist 
principles, he looked with disfavour on the revolu- 
tion. After living for some eighteen months in 
solitude, he allowed himself to be chosen leader of 
the Anjou insurgents. The army of La Vendee 
would have been more formidable if B.’s tactics 
had been adopted, but this w'as not done until it 
w.as too late. In the sanguinary encounter at 
ChoUet, October 17, 1793, B. received a fatal shot 
in the breast, and when his followers vowed to 
revenge his death on five thousand republican 
prisoners, the dying hero exclaimed : ‘ Spare your 
prisoners. I command it.’ This last command was 
obeyed. 

BOND, in Masonry, is the connection established 
among the stones or bricks in a av.all, by disposing 
them so as to overlap one another. See Brick- 
laying. 

BOND, in Law, is an instnunent on stamped 

E , by which the party granting it becomes 
1. to pay a sum of money, or perform any act 
or duty, according to the terms of agreement. In 
England, a B. is said to be an instniment under 
seal, whereby one person becomes bound to another 
for the payment of a sum of money, or for the per- 
formance of any other act or thing. The person 
who is thus bound is called the obligor, and he to 
whom the B. is given, the obligee; and this obliga- 
tion may be either by or to one or several persons. 
The B. may be unconditional simply for the pay- 
ment of money, or it may be accomp.anied with a 
condition, the performance of which is secured by 
a penalty; but in any event, the debt created by 
a B. is of the high nature of a Specialty Belt 
(q.v.). 

The requisites of a good B. are ns follow : 1. The 
B. must have’an obligor and obligee. In regard to 
such parties, it is to be, observed that in general no 
person who is under any legal disability to contract, 
can become on obhgor, though it is othervrtse of an 
obligee. Thus, B. by a married woman neither binds 
herself nor her husband, but is _ absolutely void. 
This is a ride, however, which is liable to some 
qualifications. See Husband and Wife. Nor can 
an infant bind himself, unless the B. be for neces- 
saries. But .although a married woman is incapable 
of executing a B., yet one given to her is v.alid, and 
the interest in it will vest in her husband, without 
whose concurrence in its acceptance indeed the B. 
will lose its force. In the same way, a B. may bo 
given to an infant, a lim.atic, or an alien. 2. The 
next requisite of a B. is, that it must state the 
precise sum in which the obligor is bound; any 
omission in this respect will inv.alidate the instrument. 
If, however, the sum be merely erroneously stated, 
the courts will make the necessary correction, and 
construe the B. so as to give effect to the intention 
of the parties. In practice, the sum stated is 
generally double the sum intended to be seciued — 
the excess being meant to cover the interest and any 
costs. 3. A B. must be so expressed as to create 
a clear leg.al obligation. But for this piupose no 
particular form of words is necessary; any mode 
of expression by which the intention appears, -vviE 
suffice. A B,, again, may be in the first or third 
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person, only it must be expressed in tlie English 
language, and not in Latin or French. 4. The 
B. must be didy executed. Such execution, in 
general, is the same as that of deeds, the sealing 
being the essential solemnity; and although it is 
usual for the obligor to sign the B., his signiiture 
is not necess.ary to its v.alidity. Then the B. must 
be delivered, but it need not be dated; a B. has 
even been held good, though it boar a false or 
impossible date, on the principle that deeds take 
effect from, and have rcl.ation to, the time of 
their delivery, and not in reference to their date. 
Such, in gencr.al, is the form and structure of an 
English B., and it is used in an infinite v.ariety of 
contracts. 

In Scotland, the B. — personal B., as it is called — 
differs in several points of form from the English 
instnnnent. Ite gener.al stmctm'o is different, and 
it is e.vecnted in a different manner, avith much 
solemnity and p.artioularity, but 'without sealing; 
it does not bear to be for double the siun due, or 
any siun other than the correct one, which it states 
with precision, -inth a liquidate penalty, -which is 
usually one-fifth of the principal siun ; and it must 
have a true date, and be very specific in all its 
details. As in English practice, there arc in Scot- 
land two lauds of those instruments; first, bonds 
for money simply; and secondly, bonds for the 

I performance and accomplishment of some act, or, 
as they are called in the Scotch practice, bonds ad 

1 facia prccstanda. 

1 _ A mortgage over land or other rc.al estate 
is also in Scotland in the form of a B., by 
which name, indeed, tho mortgage is technically 
described.^ Thus, there is the herilahlc B., and the 
B. and disposilion in semrilt/, tho latter being the 
more modem fonu. By these mortg.age bonds, 
the borrower not only becomes personally bound in 
the ropajunent of tho loan, but ‘ in further soonrity 
and more sure p.aymont’ he also conveys to the 
lender the hand, or other real piroperty, itself, on 
which the sum is to bo made a charge, artth, in a 
certain event and under certain coudifions, a power 
of sale, by means of avhicli tho creditor, on the 
debtor’s dcfaidt, may recover Ids money. There arc, 
in England, bonds by avhich expcchaut heirs may 
operate on their reversions, and these .are called 
post obit bonds. 

According to tho law of both countries, certain 
bonds arc void; such as a B, conditioned cither 
to do something avliich tho laav considers uTong in 
itself, or avhich is legally proliibited, or to omit 
doing something wliich is a duty, or to encourage tho 
performance of anything avliich is in the nature of 
a crime or offence against the laav. In like manner, 
bonds to procure marri.age, called marriage brocage 
bonds, or to restrain marriage, or for immoral con- 
siderations, or in rcstr.aint of trade, arc void. A 
B., hoavover, m.ay bo valid in part, or amid in 
part, if such parts are separ.ablo. See hlonTGAGC, 
Buocage Bonds to rp.ocor.E JIariuage, Sdecialty 
Debt. 

BOND CRE'DITOR, in England, is tho name 
sometimes given to a creditor avhoso debt is sooured 
by a bond, and therefore priafilegod as a spieoialty. 
See preceding article. 

EO'NDAGER, the term applied in Scotland to 
a rural labourer avho rents a cottage from a farmer 
under an obligation to avork for him at current 
avuges at certain seasons. Tlioro are male and 
female bond.agers, but tho arrangement in each c.asc 
is the same. Tho origin of the bondager system 
is the want of a sufficient rural population for the 
field-avork of tho neighbourhood. To induce tho 
settlement of' labourers, a landlord glares a certain 


number of cottages along avith each farm, and the 
tenant-farmer has the priafilcge of letting these, 
avith a aueav to securing casual assistants, such as at 
turnip-hoeing and harvest. When avanted, they 
are obliged to turn ont, though it may be at a 
sacrifice in jioint of aamges or feeling. Such are 
bondagers, a class of cottagers over avhom the land- 
lord has no direct control ; and as tho farmer for the 
most part looks alone to their phj-sical capacity, 
their moral and social condition is not generally 
creditable. 

BONDED WAREHOUSE, See Warehousing 
System. 

BONDI, Clemente, a modern Italian poet, was 
born in 1742 .at Mizziino, in Parma. He was edu- 
cated by the Jesuits ; and when stUl very young, 
appointed to deliver lectures in rhetoric, in the 
Royal Convent at Parma. Hero he produced his 
first work, Giornala Villcrccda (Parma, 1773), which 
is a not very hvely picture of the rural pleasures of 
tho brotherhood. Having celebrated in verse the 
abolition of the Jesuit order, he -was subjected to a 
priestly persecution, and compelled to conceal him- 
self in the mountains of the Tyrol ; but ultimately 
he fmmd a patron in the Austrian Archduke 
Ferdinand. He fixed his residence in Vienna, where 
he died in 1S21. His poems .are lyrical, descriptive, 
satirical, and elegiac. They please cultivated men, 
but more especially women of delicate sensibilities, 
by the light-flowing elegance of their versification, 
and the r.aro purity of their style. Among Ms 
larger works may bo mentioned. La Conversazione, 
La Felicitil, and 11 Qoverno Pacifico. Italians consider 
B.’s tr-anslation of the JEncid to possess remarkable 
oxcellcnce. His entire works were published at 
Vienna in 1808. 

BONDOU', or BONDU, a oountiy of Sonogambia, 
West -Afric.a, lying between lat. 14' — 15' N., andlong. 
11' — 13° W. The population is estimated at 1,500,000, 
who arc principally cng.aged in the cultivation of tho 
sou, which is fertUo, producing cotton, indigo, miUet, 
maize, tob.acco, &o. The ■wea'ving of cotton-cloth, 
which, besides being made up into articles of dress, 
is used as currency, also forms part of tho industry 
of tho people. The surface of B. is level, -with 
elevations in the north and centr.al p,arts ; the 
climate generally hc.althy, and vegetation luxuriant 
alike in field and forest. Iron is said to be plenti- 
ful, though not much worked, and gold is obtained 
in small quantity. Wild animals are numerous; 
and the princip.al river on tho eastern border of the 
countiy, the FalornG, abounds 'with crocodUes. The 
inhabitants of B. profess hlohammedanism, but they 
tnist greatly in sorcerers. Tho sovereign is absolute. 
B. exports cattle, corn, and gums ; and has a transit 
trade in slaves, gold-dust, iron, salt, and butter. 
Tho capital, Bulibani, is situated in a plain bounded 
by rocky IfiUs and forests, on tho left banlc of the 
FalemO. Its streets are unpaved and dirty, and its 
bnUdings mean and miser.ablo ; mud-waUs surround 
it, and in its centre is the extensive but rude palace 
of the sovereign. Pop. about 2200, composed in 
great part of slaves, from the sale of which the 
nder derives a considerable revenue. 

BONE, Henrv, R.A., a celebrated enamel-painter, 
was bom at Tmro, in Cornwall, in 1755. Appren- 
ticed to a china-manufacturer in Bristol, ho removed 
from thence to London in 1779, whore ho was 
employed in enamel-painting for lockets, brooches, 
&c. An enamol-porti-ait of his wife, exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1780, first attracted public 
attention; and he soon obtained a position wliich 
rendered it no longer necessary for him to continue 
liis drudgery for the jewellers. In 1800, ho was 
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appointed enamel-painter to tlie Prince o£ "Wales, a 
position wliicli he retained when the prince became 
king ; and he also stood in a similar relationship to 
George III. and William I’V. The Eoyal Academy 
made him an Associate in 1801, and a full Academi- 
cian ten 3 'ears later. Between this time and 1831, 
when advancing years compelled him to desist from 
his labours, he produced a large series of works 
remarkable alike for their beauty and dimensions ; 
in the latter quality they were un,approached by any 
former or contemporary artist, and the principal of 
which are ‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ after Titian, 
which was sold for 2200 guineas, and is now in the 
National Gallerj’; the ‘Death of Dido;’ ‘Hope 
Nursing Love,’ after Sir J. Ile 3 molds ; ‘ "Venus,’ &a 
Hfe also executed a large niunber of historical 
portraits of groat merit ; and altogether his name is 
one of the highest, if not the highest in his profession. 
He died December 1834. 

BONE is the hard material of the skeletons or 
frameworks of mammalian animals, reptiles, and 
birds. In its earliest stages, it is termed tempo- 
rary cartilage (q. v.), and consists of cells massed 
together, except in the fiat bones, as those of the 
skull and shoulder-blade, of which the primary 
foundations are to a great extent of fibrous tissue. 
Points or centres of ossification form, the cells alter 
their form and arrangement, and a deposit of earthy 
materials, phosphate and carbonate of lune, takes 
place, rendering the former flexible substance rigid. 
By soaldpg a B. in a dilute mineral acid, wo can 
dissolve these earthy matters, and render it again 
flexible; on the other hand, if we expose it to intense 
heat, the animal matter (gelatine) is got rid of, and 



Transverse Section of Bono, 
Shovring its microscopic structure. 


though the hone retains at first its form, the slightest 
touch will cause its now imsupported earthy matter 
to crumble aw.ay. We see, iu the ill-nourished 
children of large towns, too many examples of how 
necessary a proper relation of these two elements of 
B. to each other is ; in the disease called rickets, 
the earthy matter is deficient, and the too flexible 
leg-hones bend under the weight of the trunk. In 
the aged person, aoain, the B. substance becomes 
more densely packed ■u'ith earthy matter, and 
becomes brittle, rendering them peculiarly liable to 
fractures. 

The bones of the skeleton are classified accord- 
ing to their shapes — viz., as long bones, e. g., the 
thigh-bone and arm-hone ; flat bones, as the 
shoulder-blade and skull-hones ; short and irregular 
hones, as those of the wrist or the vertebrae. The 
substance of bones is arranged differently in differ- 
ent parts — either bard and close, which is called 
the condensed substance, or loose and reticulated, 
called the cancellated structure. Long Bones have 
a shaft of hard substance terminating at each end 


in soft or cancellated structure ; in the latter 
situations, the B. is more expanded and rounded 
off to enter into the formation of a joint. Irregular 
Bones consist of a shell of condensed tissue, enclosing 
a mass of cancellated structure, and are smoothed 
off into surfaces adapted to those of the adjoining 
hones. Flat Bones consist of two layers of hard 
tissue, with an intermediate cancellated structure. 
Anatomists also talk of mixed hone3,'those which 
are both long and flat, as the ribs, the breast-hone, 
and the lower jaw. 

The shaft of a long B. is hollow, and filled with 
an oily substance, the marrow (q. v.) ; the space in 
which the marrow lies is called the medullary caual. 
This fatty substance is also foimd in the cancellated 
structure of short and mixed, and in the diploe of 
flat bones, and even in the condensed 'tissue. Bones 
are covered externally by periosteum (q. v.), and 
on the surfaces of the cavities within by a fine 
membrane called internal periosteum or medullary 
membrane. B. is largely supplied with blood-vessels, 
which are continued into it from those of the 
periosteum; the largest are those which enter the 
cancellated ends of the long bones. The medullary 
membrane receives a- special arteiy for the supply 
of the compact tissue next the canaL This vessel 
enters the bone genor.ally rather above its_ middle, 
and divides into two branches, one of which nms 
up, the other downwards, both dividing into numer- 
ous branches, anastomosing with the vessels we 
have alluded to as entering the cancellated tissue. 
After the arteries enter the compact tissue of bones, 
they run in small capillary canals, invisible to the 
naked eye, which penneate the bone, and anasto- 
mose, learing oblong loops or meshes. The veins 
of B. are also contained in these canals, but they 
are larger than the arteries, and possess at irregular 
intervius, where branches meet, dilatations or reser- 
voirs for the blood. 

iTheso canals, named Haversian, after their dis- 
coverer, Clopton Havers, an old ikiglish anatomist, 
vary in diameter from wsW 

take a longitudinal direction, and if a transverse sec- 
tion is examined under the miorosoope, it appears 
pierced with holes, which are the Haversian canals out 
across. Each canal is surrounded by its ow'n layers 
of condensed structure, forming in the aggregate 
a hoUow rod or pin, calied the Haversian system, 
running through the plates of which the B. is 
composed, and securing their cohesion. In addition 
to these, there are to be seen a number of minute 
spaces or lacuna, generally oval in man; from these 
pass numerous pores or canalicuU, which are directed 
to the nearest vessels: those in the periosteal, or 
outer lamella, pass into the B. from orifices on its 
surface, and the lacunce face outwards. The pores 
of the internal layer open on the medullary canal, 
and its lacuns face towards it, and the lacimce in the 
layers aroimd each Haversian canal face towards, 
and their pores open into it. 

Nerves may be seen entering B., and ■Hie acute 
pain felt in some of its diseased conditions prove 
their existence, but they have not yet been actually 
demonstrated in the osseous tissue; neither have 
absorbents, though we suppose from analogy that 
hones are supplied ivith them. 

The several honbs composing the animal frame 
■wiU he treated of under the head Skeletoit. Any 
important peculiarities in the hones of different 
classes of animals, are noticed imder the heads of 
these classes. 

Chemical ■ Composition of Bone. — ^The principal 
chemical ingredients present' in B. are gelatine and 
phosphate of lime ; and the following table repre- 
sents the composition in 100 parts of B. of average 
[ quality : 
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nunan Ooncs. 

Ox Bonei. 

Gelatine, . . • 

33*30 

33*30 

rbo-sphato of Lime, • 

. 63*04 

57 35 

Carbonate of Lime, . . 

11*30 

8*85 

rhosphnte of Magnesia, 

. 1*1G 

2*05 

Soda and Chloride of Sodium') 

1*20 

3*45 

(common salt), . . J 

100*00 

100*00 


WLen a B. is digested in dilute hydrocldoric acid 
at a summer heat, tlie earthy matters are gradually 
dissolved out, leaving the gelatine of the size and 
shape of the original B., hut now soft, somewhat 
transparent, flexible, and even elastic. If this soft 
gelatinous residue of B. he boiled with water, it 
dissolves in great part therein, and yields a solution 
which seta or gelatinises on cooling. A more com- 
mon w.ay of extracting the gelatine from B. is to 
heat the hones covered with water in a digester to 
a temperature of 270° — 280° E., when much of the 
gelatine dissolves out, and Ic.avcs the e.arthy salts 
with the remainder of the gelatine. Besides the 
marrow (q. V.), a little fat is generally found per- 
meating the entire structure of the B., which can 
he extracted hy throwing the hones into hot water, 
when the grease or fat exudes and floats to the 
surface. In some of the larger hones of man and 
other mammalia, there is a eentral cavity con- 
taining a considerable amount of fatty matter, 
popularly known as mairoxu. These cavities arc 
not found in the hones of the young .animal, hut 
gradu.all 5 - form as the animal approaches maturity. 
In the sloth, cetacea, se.als, and a few other animals, 
the c.avities are not found. Occasion.ally, as in 
man, the elephant, girafTo, &c., the hones in the head 
have caaaties fillod with air instead of marrow. 
The uses to which a B. may ho put arc various. 
In the cooking of soups, hones form a const.ant ingre- 
dient, and become usofid in supplying gelatine, which 
gives a tod;/ to the soup it would not otherwise 
possess. Where the soup is required of gre,at light- 
ness, for .an invalid with wc.ak digostivo powers, 
the shaaings of stag’s horns may bo employed, and 
these yield a Jiartahorn jelly free from oil, and 
which therefore sits lightly upon the stomach. How 
far gelatine is of itself nutritious, is a disputed 
question. See Gelatine .and Nutrition. Animals, 
however, like the dog, which mastic.ate, devour, and 
digest the entire B., do derive benefit therefrom, in 
part from the gelatine, and in other part from the 
earthy suhst.anccs ; and the same remark .applies to 
the use sometimes made of sm.all fish, where, after 
being thoroughly browned, they aro entirely eaten. 
In times of scarcity in Norway and Sweden, the 
poorer people even c.at the bones of mackerel and 
other fish. 

B. is largely used in m.aldng the handles of small 
brushes, the more common table-knives and forks,and 
penknives, and in the manufactures of the chc.apcr 
sorts of combs (q. v.). Our forefathers, before the 
metals were known, fashioned fish-hooks out of B., and 
used the spines in the tail and back-fin of certain 
fishes for pointing arrows. These uses of B., coupled 
with tho employment of the serrated teeth of 
sharks as a war-weapon, aro still practised by m.any 
uncivihsed tribes. Tho fatty and other org.anic 
mdtters in B. .allow of its being employed as a fuel 
avhere coal or wood cannot bo obtained, as in the 
pampas of South America and tho steppes of 
Tatary. In those regions, it is considered that tho 
heat evolved during the combustion of the bones of 
an ox suffices to cook tho flesh. 

B. is likoavise serviceahle in tho arts in 
yielding B.-ash (q. v.), B.-black (q. v.), B.-dust 
(q. V.), Dissolved Bonos (see Bones, DussoLarcp), 
phosphorus (q. v.), superphosphates (q. v.), and 
certain oils and fats (see Diptel’s Animal Oil), 


which aro employed in forming lampblack (q. v.), 
and in tho manufacture of soap (q. v.). See also' 
Bones as Manure. 

BONE-ASH, or BONE-EARTH, is obtained 
by the complete combustion of bones in an open 
furnace, when the oxygen of the air bums away tho 
organic matter or gelatine, .and leaves the earthy 
constituents as a w'mte friable mass, the size of tho 
original bone, but readily reducible to the condition 
of co.arse powder which is hone-ash. A very large 
quantity of B. is exported from South America to 
other countries, especially Britain. The used up 
bone-black of the sugiar-refiner is also employed as a 
source of B., by being heated in a furnace exposed 
to the air. B. of good quahty contains about 80 
per cent, of phosphate of fime, and 20 per cent, of 
carbon.ate of lime, phosphate of m.agnesi.a, soda, 
and cldoride of sodium (common salt) ; but it is 
occ.asionally found mixed with sand, especially th.at 
procm-cd from South America. B. is employed to 
some ex-tent as a source of phosphorus (q. v.), and in 
the making of cupels (q. v.) for the process of assay- 
ing (q. V.) ; but tho most extensive use is in the 
manufacture of artificial manures, such as dissolved 
bones (q. v.) and superphosphates (q. v.). 

BO'NE-BLACK, A'NIMAL OHA'RCOAL, or 
IWORY-BLACK, is prep.arcd from hones by heating 
them in close retorts till they imdergo the jiroocss 
of destructive distillation, when combustible gases 
and water, together with the vapours of various s.alts 
of .ammonia, and oil, are given off, and B. is left in 
the retort. It is generally reduced to co.arse grains 
from .about tho size of small peas, down to largo 
pinheads, and is extensively used in tho arts for 
decolorising liquids, such as the sirup of sugar, and 
solutions of argol (impure cream of tartar) and of 
the .alkaloids, ns also in filters (q. v ), for separating 
chemical impm-ities from water. The general mode 
of using the B. is to allow tho colom'cd licruid to 
percolate through a layer of tho charcoal, when all 
colour is arrested, and tho sirup or water runs clear 
and colourless from under the str.atum of charoo.al. 
Tliis power of absorbing colouring matters is also 
obsen-able in vegetable (peat or wood) charco.al, but 
not to such an extent as in bono-blaclc. The appli- 
cation of heat to the liquids before filtration greatly 
f.acilitntcs the dccolorisation, and where the vohuue 
of liquid to be oper.atcd upon is not great, the most 
expeditious method is to boil tho liquid and B. 
together, .and then strain through filtering-paper 
or cloth. The composition of B. in 100 parts is 
10 of pmo ch.arcoal, associated with 00 of earthy 
s.alts — that is, in the proportion of 1 of pure charco.al 
in 10 of the commercial bone-black. The power of 
absorbing colom-s .appe.ars to be duo to tho porosity 
of the subst.ance, .and is not resident simply in the 
pure charco.al; indeed, the earthy matters (princi- 
.aUy phosphate of lime and carbonate of lime) c.an 
c dissolved out of tho B. by dilute hydroclilorie 
acid, and the pure charco.al thus obtained only pos- 
sesses .about one-third tho decolorising power of the 
total amount of B. it was obtained from. Thus, 
if 100 parts of ordin.ary B. have the power of 
arresting the colour from ten volumes of a given 
coloured liquid, then the 10 parts of pure charco.al 
which can bo obtained from tho 100 parts of B. 
■will be found to decolorise only three vohuncs of 
the same coloured liquid ; so that it is .apparent 
tho earthy matters in the B. influence and increase 
tho absorption of tho colouring matter, and thus 
render a given weight of tho oharco.al of greater 
eommerciai value. \VIicn sirup of sug.ar and other 
liquids have been run through B. for some time, 
tho pores of the latter appear to get clogged with 
tho colour, and tho clarifying influence ceases, .\nd 
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tlidn the B. reqixiros to undergo the process of 
revivkalion, which consists in reheating it carefully 
in ovens, or iron pipes enclosed in a furnace, when 
the absorbed colour is chaiTcd, and the B. can be 
of service once again as an arrester of colour. 
After several re-bumings, the B. becomes of very 
inferior absorptive quality, and is then disposed of 
for the manufacture of bone-ash and dissolved bones 
(q. V.). B. has likewise a great ])ower of absorbing 
odours, especially those of a disagree.able nature, 
and can thus be emploj’cd to deodorise .apartments, 
clothmg, outhouses, &c., or avherca’cr animal m.atter 
may bo passing into a state of active putrefaction. 

BO'NE-DUST is obtained by reducing bones to 
a fine .state of diwsion, either under heavy revolving 
avheels, or by passing them tlirough toothed iron 
rollers. In order to facilitate the pulvcris.ation of 
the bone, it is occasionally first subjected to the 
action of hot water and steam in a digester at .a 
temper.ature of 270° — 280° F., wliich dissolves out 
two-thirds of the gelatine, and leaves a very friable 
mass, wliich c.an be reduced to powder even avhen 
pressed between the fingers. B. is used in agricul- 
ture .as a fertilising .ageut, cither in its ordinary 
insoluble condition, when the beneficial effects on 
the land .are prolonged over a series of years, or 
as dissolved bones (q. v.), when the fertilising force 
is exerted principally the first ye.ar. See Bd.vES as 

BONB-GE'LATINE, See Gcl-ATINt. 

BONER, ULr.icH, one of the oldest German 
' fabidists, av.as a lucachmg friar of Bern, and is 
' frequently mentioned in dociuncnts of the ye.am 
1324 — 1310. lie flourished just when the minne- 
singers and poets of chivaliy li.ad passed away, llis 
I collection of 100 fables, or ‘ examples,’ as they used 
to bo c.allcd, was entitled Dcr EdclMcin (The Ihccious 
Stone), and avas first iirinted at Bamberg, 1401. It 
I is marked by jiurity of stylo, and by clear and ana-id 
I delineation. This liook is one of the gre.atest of all 
I bibliographical rarities, for, at iirescnt, only one copy 
— that in the IVolfenbuttel Library — is knoaani. It is 
decorated ai'ith avood-cuts. Bodmer and Breitinger 
I published a complete eabtion of the avork .at Zurich 
1 in 1707. 

BONES, Dl&sona’En, .a manure prepared by acting 
j upon bone-dust by siUphurie acid of 8]iccific graa-ity 
; 1000. About 15 caa-t. of svdpluuic acid (of specific 
[ graa-ity 1000) is added to ea eiy ton of bone-dust in 
I a mixing a-esscl, avherc the aa-holc c.an bo thoroughly 
j incorporated together. The resulting m.ass is alloaved 
to lie in a heap for several months, during aahich 
time it alrios up, and avhen sent into market, is .a 
dark-colourcd, coarse, soft powder. The original 
bone-dust contains .a large percentage of iiisolublo 
or trib.asio phosphate of lime (CaO,CaO,C'.aO,PO,,) ; 
and tavo equia-alents of sul[)huric acid (II 0 ,S 03 ) 
acting thereon, .abstract two of the .atoms of lime, 
j and form tavo equia-alents of sidph.ate of lime 
I {CaO,SO„), and one .atom of the acid iihosphate of 
j lime (HO,IIO,C.aO,PO j), aa-hich aro soluble in aa-.atcr. 
As the gelatine of the B. hinders the sulphuric acid 
from acting fully on the c.arthy matter, it is cus- 
tomary to use a good proportion of bonc-ash along 
with the bone-dust, and the .abscjicc of gelatine 
in the fonner admits of the acid doing its proper 
work. Very often, bonc-ash is alone used in the 
preparation of iDissola-cd B., and then the inanufac- 
tm-ed m.ateri.al, containing no gcl.atine or animal 
matter, receives the name of superphosphate of lime 
or, simply, superphosphate. In ]ilaco of bone-ash, 
much bony matter or phospli.ato of lime, in the form 
of Apatite (q. v.) and Copholii’es (q. v.), is now 
employed in p.art in the manufacture of some 
varieties of dissolved bones. The present value of 


Dissolved B. ranges from £6 to £8 per ton, according 
to quality; and they contain from 20 to 35 per 
cent, of soluble phosph.ate of lime, and 15 to 3 per 
cent, of undissolvcd or insoluble phospb.ates. This 
material is very largely employed as a manure in 
Britain, and is eminently suitable for the cultivation 
of the root-crops, such as turnips, mangel-wurzel, 
&c. ; and, associated -with 12 to 20 per cent, of 
sulphate of ammonia (q. v.), or nitrate of soda, it 
rivals Penivian guano in its fertilising effects on 
land where cereals — wheat, barley, o.ats, &o. — aro 
growing. 

BONES AS MANU'RE. The employment of 
bones as a manure is one of the greatest modern 
improvements in agricultm-c. They are applied 
either simply reduced to small, fragments or a coarse 
powder called Bone Bust (q. v.), or, after imdergoing 
chemical preparations of v.arious kinds, as the basis 
of highly vahi.able artificial m.annres. — See Bone- 
Asii, and Bones, Di.ssolved. — All the substances 
which enter into the composition of bones aro 
dcsir.able additions to the soil, but particul.arly the 
phospb.ates. Phosphoric acid, usually foimd in 
combin.ation uith m.agncsi.a, .and more particidarly 
lime, enters into the structure of every plant and 
animal; it is a substance, therefore, avhich cannot 
be dispensed with cither in the vegetable or animal 
economy. Being verj’ sparingly diffused through 
most soils, it is often essential to add it artificially. 
Tlie productiveness in many districts of Britain had 
become much impaired by the diminution of phos- 
phoric acid in the soil, oaring to the quantity taken 
off in corn, cheese, and the B. of animals, which 
were annu.ally raised and exported. The iino rod 
sandstone loams of Cheshire wore comparatively 
sterile in the end of the last ccntnrj-, avliioh was 
entirely oiring to the deficiency of phosphoric acid 
in the soil, no doubt partly to bo .attributed to the 
quantity yearly .abstracted by the dairy produce sent 
to market. So much was this the case, that a liber.al 
dressing of common or calcined B. had the effect of 
at once doubling the v.alue of the worn-out pastures. 
In other p.arts of Britain, however, such as the 
cl.ay-soils of Suffolk — which at one time were luuler 
dairj'-f.arms — the soil is rich in phosphates, and the 
.application of B. as a m.anuro is tliere attended irith 
little effect. It becomes, therefore, of practical 
importance to ascertain when this substance should 
be added, and when it is not necessary to do so. It 
is inqiortant to observe, that .although phosphoric 
acid is as csscnti.al to one crop as to another, yet 
some crojis, such ns turnips, requu-o a f.ar. more 
libenal artificial supply of it than others, or wheat, 
which actu.ally require as much to buUd up their 
structure. We will shortly state the principles which 
should regulate the practice of bone-manuring. 

AU perennial plants, such as grasses, aro enabled 
to extract phosphoric acid from the soil more 
re.adily than annual plants, oaring to their numerous 
and well-developed roots, which aro i-cad}-, even 
at the beginning of the growing season, to tb-.aw 
Biqiplios from a large mass of soil. Grasses, there- 
fore, aro only benefited by pbosphoric manures when 
the soil is more than usually deficient iu phosphates. 
If grass-lands are sterile, it is easy to ascertain if a 
deficiency of phosphoric acid is the cause, by adding 
calcined or crushed B., and w.atcbing their effect. 
An experiment of this sort is a much bettor guide 
than any an.alysis of the soil. In Cheshire, the 
qu.antity of B. applied to the pastures is from h.alf 
a ton to a ton per acre ; and this dressing will last 
from 1C to 25 ye.ars. 

AVlie.at, also, from the long time it occupies the 
ground before it is ready to be re.aped, and its 
slow growth during its e.arly st.agcs, c.an thrive 
avith a small supply of phosphates. These substances 
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nre, therefore, comparatively seldom applied directly 
as a manure for this crop. So, also, with early- 
sown o.at3 or barley. When these latter crops, 
however, are late sown, and the rapidly growing 
conebtions of heat and moisture exist, phosphates 
are often applied with gi-eat benefit. 

It is as an aiiplication to the turnip that phos- 
phoric acid is so marlccd in its effects, even when 
tlio soil already contains it in considerable quantity. 
The reason of this is'not difiicnlt to trace. Tlie seed 
of the tuiTiip is small, and it is soum at the w.arm 
season, when the gi'owth is rapid. Tlie seeds them- 
selves have onl3’ a limited quantity of phosphates 
stored up for the benefit of the roots and leaves 
of the j-onng plants. Unless the roots, therefore, 
while 3’et short, meet with a concentrated supply, the 
other elements of -the food of the plant— carbonic 
acid, water, and ammonia — ^however abimdantly 
I the3- ma3' be present, cannot be assimilated, and 
: its growth is arrested. Besides, a liber.al supply of 
I phosphates h.-is the effect of pushing on the turnip 
I through its early stages, when it is so liable to 
injmy from various insects. 

I The effects of B. as a mamue for the turnip 
I are ^catl3’' increased by dissoh-ing them in sid- 
' phnric acid, and m.auufacturing the soluble super- 
I phosphate of lime. Liebig suggested such a use 
I of sulphuric acid in 1S39, and since then, liun- 
I dreds of manufactories of tliis manure have 
I arisen over the land. The utility of the discover3', 

I however, is not at present so groat as is some- 
I timo.s reprosontod, owing to the large supply of 
phosphatic guanos now m the market. In tliose 
the phosphate of lime is in a finely divided state, 
and is readily enough taken up b3’ plants without 
being dissolved by acids. Ko doubt, as the scarcity 
of guano begins to bo exporionced, and its price 
rises, it will again become a much greater object 
than at present to manufacture superphosphate from 
I minenal phosphates or bones. Tlireo to four cwts. 
of dissolved B. or of phosphatic guano is the quantity 
usually applied to an acre of tiunips. 

The value of B. as .a manmo has been long 
Imoivn in some parts of England, but their use 
was merely local, until more than two decades of 
the 19th c. had passed; and tli03' were merely 
broken by a h.ammor, or rudel3’^ .and imperfectly 
crushed by being laid in ruts where cart-wheels 
might pass over them. The first machines for bonc- 
crushing were emplo3-cd in Yorlrshiro and Lincoln- 
sliire in 1814 or 1815, and reduced them onl3' to 
pieces about the size of a av.alnut, much larger than 
the coarsest or ‘ rough ’ bone-dust now in use. The 
emplo3’mcnt of this manure did not become general 
in Scotland till about 18.30, although it h.ad been 
introduced in East Lothian some years before. Its 
use has now extended to different parts of the 
continent of Europe, and to North Amcric.a. 

BONET, Jonx Paul, a Spaniard of the 17th c., 
one of the fii-st instructors of deaf mutes. Only one 
person before him had been at all successful in the 
art, and about him, B. does not appear to h.ave 
known an3rthing, so that he is really entitled to the 
claim of originality in his method, wliich consisted 
in imparting instruction by the sight instead of b3’' 
the car — gestures, writing, a m.anual alphabet, 
and an .artificial pronunciation, being the means 
employed. His plan is minutely detailed in a volume 
published by him at Madrid in 1020, entitled 
Jleduccion da las Leltras, y Arlc para ensenar a 
halilar los Mudos. The m.auu.al -alph.abet now in 
use at almost all deaf and dumb institutions in 
Europe and' America, differs little from that intro- 
duced by Bonet. 

BO'NFIIIE, a fire kindled for some purpose of 


public rejoicing, usually in an open conspicuous 
place, .as the top of a hUl, or the centae of a villarfe- 
green. The burning materials consist of tar-barrels, 
coal, .and_ other combustibles. The practice of 
Idndling fires of this kind is of so great antiquity in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, as to be traced to 
p.ag.an rites. See Beltedt. It was customary to 
kindle one of these fires in token of rejoicing on 
Midsummer Eve — the evening before the 24th of 
June, which day was appropriated by the chxuch 
for the feast of St John the B.aptist. Reference is 
made to bonfires on this occasion by Googe in his 
tr.ansl.ation of the poet Naogeorgus : 

Then doth the jo3-full feast of John the Baptist t.ako 
his tiime, 

"WIicii bonfiers great, with loftie flame, in cverie 
ton-ne doe bumc ; 

And 3-onng men romid about with maidcs doe daneo 
in cvcric strcetc. 

With g.arlands wrought of mothenvort, or else with 
verx-ain sweete, &c. 

For much antiquari.an lore on this subject, see 
Brand’s Popular Antirju'Uics, edited by Sir Henry 
Ellis, vol. i. The origin of the xvord B. has been 
very ' puzzling to etymologists. In Scothand, the 
popular term is hanrjlre or bainfirc, xvhich Jamieson 
s.a3’3 is apparently a comiption of bailfire, which 
may be doubted. The most prob.ablo ct3molog3- 
is the Welsh ba», liigh, xvhcnco ban-JJapl, a lofty 
bl.azc, a bonfire. The same hills that in English are 
called Beacons, are in AYclsh c.alled Bans or Fans. 
In Danish, also, lann, is a bc.acon, and may be traced 
in such names as Banbury. 

BO'NGAR [Bunyarus or Psendoboa), a genus of 
venomous serpents, allied to the genera Blaps 
and B^aja, and distinguished by a much keeled 
back, which has a row of hexagonal sc.ales larger 
than the rest. The bead is broad and depressed, 



with very strong bones. The species, which appe.ar 
to be few — only two being cert.ainly Icnoxxm — are 
natives of the East Inches. They are called Rock 
Snakes in India. B. annularis, xvhich has the body 
surrounded xrith rings of black and 3'cllow, att.ains 
a length of six or eiglit feet. 

BONGA'RDIA, a genus of herbaceous plants of 
the nntiual order Berbcridccc (q. v.), n.atives of the 
East. One species (B. Bauvioljii) produces tubers, 
which arc eaten, cither boiled or roasted, in Persia; 
and the leaves of another [B. ch rysogomim) have an' 
acid taste, and are eaten as a salad. 

BONGAY', an island of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, to the cast of Celebes. It gives name to a 
group of islets, which supplies the neighbourhood 
u-ith slaves and xvood. 

BONHEUR, Rosalie (more commonly called 
Rosa), a female French artist, bom at Bordeaux on 
the 22d of March 1822. Her first master xvas her 
own father, Raymond Bonheur, an artist of merit, 
xvho died in 1853. In 1841, Mademoiselle B. contri- 
buted for the first time two sm.all pictures to the 
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^enoh Exlubition, ‘Two Babbits/ and ‘Goats anc 
bheep, whiob indicated the department in whicl 
she was to attain such eminence. Ditrin"’ the tec 
years which foOowed, she was a constant con- 
tributor, almost all her pictures beinir devoted tc 
annual or rural life. In 1853, her famous ‘Horse 
Market was the principal attraction of the Parisian 
®ont to the Universal 
exhibition at Paris, a new landscape of large dimen- 
Haymaking Season in Auvergne.’ Since 
1849, Mademoiselle B. has directed the gratuitous 
School of Design for young girls. During the siege 
of Pans, 1870 — 1871, her studio and residence at 
i'outainebleau were spared and respected by special 
orto of the Crown Prmee of Prussia. A be.autifnl 
portrait of her was executed by Paul Delaroche. 

BO'NI, or BO'NY, a powerful state of the south- 
west peninsula of the island of Celebes, in the South 
Pacific Ocean, between lat. 4° 20' — 5° 20' S. and 
long. 119° 35' — 120° 30' E. In the north part, the 
Bcencry is fine, nncl tlie soil fertile — rice, sego, and 
cassia being produced. In addition to agriculture, 
the mdustry of the inhabitants consists in the manu- 
facture of cotton, and articles of gold and iron, in 
trade. Their institutions, 
which are said to be very ancient, partake of the 
character of a constitutional monarchy. The British 
have tudee attacked the Bonese for injurini' their 
commerce, and sellmg the crews of British ships 
mto slavery. In the second attack, in 1814, the 
Bonese king was killed. Pop. 20O.(»Oa— B., Gulp op, 

1 ^^PiJ-rMes the south-east and south-west jieninsul.as 

1 of Celebes. It has a kiigth of about 200 miles, with ' 
a breadth narrowing from 80 to 40 miles. Numerous 
j shoals render its navigation dilBcult. 

[ BONIFACE, Sr, ‘ the Apostle of Germany,’ 
whose original name was Wmfried, was born in 
Devonshire, England, about CSO. He first entered 
a monastery in Exeter, at the age of 13, and after- 
wards removed to that of Nutcell, where he taught 
rhotono, history, and theology, and bec.ame a 
pnost at the age of 30. At that time, a move- 
ment, proceeding from England and Ireland, was 
gomg on for the conversion of the still heathen 
peoples of Europe; in 014, Gallus and Emmeran 
had been sent to Alem.anuia, Kalian (murdered 689) 
to Havana, Willibrord (died G9G) to the country of 
the Franks, Swidvert to Friesland, and Siegfried to 
Sweden. Wiifiried also took the resolution (715) of 
preaching Christianity to the Frisians, among whom 
it had as yet found no entrance. But a war broke 
between Charles Martel and the kin" of the 
Frisians, and Winfried returned from Utrecht to 
his convent, of which he bec.ame .abbot. Still bent 
upon his design, he repaired to Borne in 718, and 
received the authoris.atiou of Pope Gre"ory IL to 
preach the gospel to all the tribes of Germany. He 
went first to Thuringia .and B.avaria. then laboured 
toree ye.ars m Friesland, .and tr.aamlled throimh 
H^se and Saxony, everywhere baptising multitudes, 
and consecrating their idolatrous groves as churches, 
w 1 ,”^^’ Hcegory II. called him to Borne ; made him 
bishop, avith the n.ame of Bomfacius; furnished him 
with new instructions or canons, and -with letters to 
Charles Martel .and aU princes .and bishops, request- 
™ Beturnmg to Hesse 

(1*24), he destroyed the objects of heathen worship 
(among which are mentioned an oak near Geismar 
sacred to Thor, and an idol named Stuffo, on a 1 
smnmit of the Harz, still c<alled Stuffenborg), founded ■ 
churches and convents, and c.alled to his aid priests, ] 
monks, and nuns from England, whom he distri- i 
buted through the various countries. In recognition : 
?! eminent services, Gregory III. sent him (732) : 

^18 uamed him archbishop and primate i 

1 of all Germany, avith power to establish bishoprics 
1 aamerever he saw fit. B. now made a third journey 
i to Borne (738), and was appointed pap.al legate for 
• Germany. The bishoprics of Begensburg, Erfurt, 

1 Paderborn, Wurzburg, Eichstiidt, Salzburg, and 

1 several others, owe their establishment to St Boni- 
face. Tie famous Abbey of Fulda is also one of his 
fmmdations. He was named Archbishop of Mainz 
by Pipin, whom he consecr.ated as Icing of the 
Franlcs at Soissons (762), and he presided in the 
council held at that place. In 754 he resumed 
anew his apostolic.al labours among the Frisians; 
and at Dokkum, about 18 miles north-east of Leeu- 
warden, in West Friesland, this venerable Christian 
hero avas fallen upon by a mob of armed heathens, 
and lulled, along oidth the congregation of converts 
that were avith him (755). liis remains were 
taken first to Utrecht, then to Mainz, and finally 
to Fulda. In the abbey, there are still shewn a 
copy of the gospels written by him, and a le.af 
stained oidth his blood. A collection of his letters, 
and the canons he promu]g.ated for the discipline 
of the newly established churches, have been pre- 
Mrved, .and are instructive as to the state of 
Germany at the time. The completcst edition of 
the Letters (Epistolce) is that of Wurdtavein (Mainz, 
1789). In 1811, a monument ovas erected to St B, 
on a hill near Altenberga, in the principality of 
Gotha, where, according to tradition, he had erected 
(/24) the first Christian church in North Germany, 
A statue by Henschel of Cassel was also erected, to 
him in Fulda in 1842. Bittberg, Kirchenneschichte 
Dculsdtlanch (vols. i. and ii., Gott. 1845). 

BONIFACE, the name of nine popes, most of 
whom are of no historic note.— B. I. (418-^22) was 
.appointed, contr.ary to canonical nile, by the Emperor 
Theodosius IL, upon account of prevailing party 
divisions. He avas the fii'st avho assumed as Bishop 

of Borne the title of First Bishop of Christendom. 

Boniface HI, who was pope only for ten months in 
the year C07, w.as the first to whom the title of 
Uma’ersal Bishop of Christendom avas conceded by 
the Greek Emperor (Phocas),— B. VIII., previously 
Benedict Cajetan, a native of Anagni, avas elected 
pope on December 24, 1294, His inauguration avas 
distinguished by great pomp: the Idngs of Himgary 
and Sicily held the reins of his horse as he pro- 
ceeded to the Later.an, and avith their crowns upon 
their _hea^, served him at table. He failed, how- 
ea^er, in his attempts to assert a feudal superiority 
over Sicily, and to exercise his pap.al authority in 
the disputes between France and England. Philip 
the Fair of France, supported by his states and 
clergy, maintained the independence of the Idngdom, 
disreg.arding many bulls and briefs, and even the 
sentence of excommunication to avhich the pope 
proceeded. Philip .at hast, avith the aid of Italian 
enemies of B., made him prisoner at Anagni, to 
which he had fled; and although he was liberated 
by the people of An.agni .after two days’ imprison- 
ment, he died within .about a month (1303 a.d.), in 
consequence of having refused food during those 
two days, through fear of poison. He instituted the 
Eoman jubilee in the year 1300. If the charges, 
howev'er, which Philip the F.air brought ag.aiust B. 
in self-defence— viz., heresy, simony, Kcentiousness, 
&o. — wore well founded, and regarding the second 
there can be no doubt, D.ante was quite justified in 
giving him a place in hell. Apart from the question 
of his personal character, B. was undoubtedly one of 
those dangerous ecclesiastics in whose doovnfall civi- 
lisation exults.— B. IX. (Peter Tomacelh), a native 
of Naples, succeeded Urb.an VI. .as pope at Borne 
in 1389, avhHst Clement VII. was pope at Avignon. 

He exceeded all his predecessors in the shameless 
sale of ecclesiastical offices and benefices, and of 

1 
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dispensations and indulgences. He acquired, after 
a struggle, a most despotic power in Rome, which 
he kept in awe by fortresses; but to secure himself 
against external enemies, particularly Louis of 
Arijou, whose claim to the crown of Naples he had 
opposed, he was obliged to give away part of his 
territory in fiefs, as Eerrara to the House of Este. 
He died in 1404/ 

BONIPA'OIO, Strait of, the modem name 
of the strait between Corsica and Sardinia, the 
Fretum GaUicum of the Romans. At the narrowest 
part, it is only 7 miles avide. The navigation is 
difficult, owing to the great number of rooks, avhich, 
however, are favom-.able to the production of coral, 
and the coral and tunny fisheries are actively 
prosecuted. At the eastern entrance of the strait 
lie the Bucinaric or Magdalen Isbands, the Insttla: 
Canicularim of the ancients, principally inhabited 
by Cor3ic.ans, but mostly belonging to Sardinia. 
The strait receives its name from the small town of 
Bonifacio in Corsica, strongly situated upon a rocky 
promontory, with an excellent harbour and 3300 
inhabitants. It was a place of much consequence 
to the Genoese for the security of their trade in 
these seas, and a number of very fine churches stiU 
attest its former greatness. 

BONI'N, or ARCHBI'SHOP I'SLANBS, in the 
Pacific, stretching in N. lat. between 26° 30' — 
27° 44', and in E. long, between 142°— 143°. . They ' 
were discovered in 1827 by Captain Beechey of 
tho Blossom, who took formal possession of them 
for England. They would appear to have been 
then rminhabitod. In 1830, however. Peel Island, 
near the centre of the group, was settled, in con- 
nection with tho whaling-business, by a motley 
colony— an Englishmau, an Italian, a Dane, 2 
Americans, and 15 Sandwich Islanders (5 men and 
10 women) — under the auspices of a ‘union-jack.’ 
According to tho latest accounts, the population 
had increased from 20 to 42. Besides pigs, goats, 
and fowls,' Peel Island produces sweet potatoes, 
maize, onions, yams, pumpkins, melons, lemons, 
tobacco, and sugar-cane. Timber also is plentiful, 
though not of sufficient size for masts. 

BONI'TO, a name common to several fishes of 
tho mackerel family, or Scomberidcc (q. v.). One of 
these, Thynnus pelamys, sometimes called the Stripe- 
bellied- Tunny, and of the same genus with the 



Bonito, or Stripe-bellied Tunny. 

^nny (q. v.), is well kuo^vu to sailors as an inlia- 
bitaut of tropical seas, and as one of the fishes 
most frequently seen pursuing the flying-fish. It is 
often taken by an imitation flying-fish made to skim 
along and touch tho waves. Its flesh, although 
relished by those who h,avo been previously confined 
to salt provisions, is dry. It is occasionally but 
rarely caught on the BritLsh coasts. It is a yevy 
beautiful fish, seldom exceeding thirty inches inlength, 
of a beautiful steel-blue colour, darker on the back, 


and whitish below. Pour dark lines extend along 
each side of the belly. The general form resemblei 

that of the mackerel, but is less compressed 'The 

B. of the Mediterranean (Pelamys Garda) is a fish 
ve^ similar to this, but of an allied genus, distin- 
guished by its comparatively large and strong teeth. 
It has dark transverse bars reaching from the ridge 
of the back to the lateral line. It is plentiful in the 
Black Sea. — The Plain B. (Atixis vulgaris or A. 
Bocheanus) may be distinguished at once from both 
of these by its more uniform blue colour, without 
stripes or bands, and by the widely separated dorsal 
fins. It has orjy one row of minute teeth in each 
jaw. It is found in the Mediterranean, and in 
some places seems to bear, in common with the 
last-mentioned species, the name bonito. Its flesh 
is little esteemed when fresh ; it is generally used 
either salted or pioWed. Like mackerel, it putrefies 
rapidly, unless means are used for its preservation. 
This fish has been oecasionaUy caught on the coast of 
England, and one was taken in summer 1859, in a 
herring-net, off the coast of Banffshire. — Another 
species of Auxis, a native of the West Indian seas, 
equals the tunny in size. 

_ BONN, a town of Rhenish Prussia, beautifully 
situated on tho left bank of the Rhine, 15 miles 
above Cologne. Population (1871), inclusive of tlie 
military, 26,020. B. is connected with the right 
bank of tho Rhine only by a ferry, and with 
Cologne by tho railway as well as tho river. The 
Cathedral Church is .a fine sjjecimen of the last 
period of the Romanesque style, and exhibits tho 
transition to the Gotluo already begun. B. has 
considerable manufactures of cotton goods, earthen- 
ware, vitriol, and soap. Tho neighbourhood is very 
romantic. B. is the seat of a number of learned 
associations and institutions. The Leopoldine Aca- 
demy of Physical Science, fmmded at Vienna in 
1C52, was transferred to B. in 1818. It obtained a 
imiversity in 1786, which, however, was suppressed 
during the sway of France ; and the present 
university was founded in 1818, receiving from 
government the former electoral pal.ace and other 
buildings, with an annual revenue of nearly £16,000 
sterling. There are two theological faemties, the 
one Protestant, and the other Roman Catholic. The 
university has .altogether more than 90 professors 
and lecturers, and fully 1000 students, .and among 
its professors have been numbered some men of 
high distinction, as Niebuhr and A. AV. Schlegel. 
Albert, the late Prince Consort, av.as a student here. 
Its clinical establishments are of unusual extent, and 
admirably arranged. It has a library of .above 
200,000 volumes, archajological and other collec- 
tions, a botanic-garden, an observatory, an agricul- 
tural school, a riding-school, &c, B. derives its 
origin from Bonna, one of the castles erected by the 
Romans in Germany. It was long the residence of 
the electors of Cologne; it av.as taken from tho 
French in 1089, after a sev-ere bombardment by the 
Elector Frederic HI. of Brandenburg; and in 1703 it 
surrendered, .after a siege, to the English and Dutch 
army under Marlborough. It returned again into 
tho possession of the Elector of Cologne in 1715, and 
in 1'717 its fortifications were razed. It was acquired 
by Franco in 1802, and assigned to Prussia in 1814. 
Beethoven was a native of Bonn. 

BONNER, Edmund, Bishop of London, w.as bora 
of obscure and doubtful parentage, about the end 
of the 15th century. Tho reputation ho g.ainod at 
Oxford by his knowledge of the c.anon law, recom- 
mended him to tho notice of Wolsey, who promoted 
him to several offices in the church. After the fall of 
Wolsey, B. took .an active share in the work of refor- 
mation, and received due promotion fromHenry VIII. 
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In 1633, lie was deputed to appear before tlic pope 
at Marseille, to ai)peal for the excommunicated 
monarob to a general cmuicil. The rdolence of bis 
threats on tins occasion suggested to his hohncss the 
fitness of ha^^ng him hmned alh'O, or throrni into a 
caldron of molted lead, so that B. judged it prudent 
to leave Marseille without notice. In 15-1(1, he was 
made Bishop of London. Tlu' death of Ilenry cooled 
his Brotestaut zeal ; and having given proofs of his 
lukewarmness in the cause of reformation, ho was at 
length, in 1519, committed to the JIarshalsca, and 
deprived of his bisho]iric. The accession of Queen 
hlary restored him to office, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity of revenge, which he now took without delay 
or stint. As vicegerent and president of the convoca- 
tion, ho w.as the principal .agent in th.at bloody perse- 
cution which has made the reign of M.ary infamous. 
On the accession of Eli/alicth lu 1558, B. accompanied 
his episcopal liretluen to salute her at Higligate, j 
but was e.vcepted from the honour of kissing her | 
hand. In May 155',', lie was siimmoned before the 
2iri\’j’ council, and refii'-ed, witli .a eoiisisleiicy wortliy 1 
of due respect, to t.ike tlie o.ith of siiprem.acy. Ho | 
was accordingly diposid fn.ui his l.islioprie, .and' 
slillt 111* ill tile M.ii -li.d-ea. wlnie lie dud m 1.500, 
M illie it is right to reiiii mher with di ti 't.itioii the , 

' niiiUltlldo of ll.'s enieltie.s, one al-o ought not to 
forget tli.at he w.as ntnet in e isfig.itiiig the lax j 
! morality of his elerga ; tli.it .lU i hio r, turn to 
liopirv, ho ri mauled sti adl ist ti h.s piiiK.ples, 

. and tli.at he hoia his linal ini.sioit ii . . with m.aiily 
I resignation. 

I BO'KKKT, ill I’oit ruation. is a .small d' fi nee- ' 
avoik construsted .it the s.de iit ingles of the glat is 
or larger works. It i on-i-ts ..t two f.aees oiilv, with 
a p.ar.ipet 3 fei t Ii.gli h\ III or 12 broad. Tie re is 
no ditch. A 1 irgi r kind, w itli three s.ahent angles, i 
is called a prust's il, or hi.itm' i1 jin'lrr. 'Jlie | 
use of the Ik IS to eleiU tie' Is su'g. rs whin tluy 
are .attempting to make a lo.lgne iit. 

] BOXXBT, (.'lIAIil.r.s, an eminent iialur.alist and 
pliilosoplier, hom at (linea.a, l.'ltli March 1720. He | 
W'.as cdiic.ated fir tlu profession of the law, luit 
' devoted himself at a \iiT early a'go to tlie .study' 
I of natural history. .\ di—i it.atioii on ,a)>liiiUs 
ohtained for him, in 171". the honour of heiiig 
made a corresponding menih r of the Ae.adeiiiy of 
Sciences in Bans. Ho was soon altirwanhs oeeuiued 
in rese.arehes concerning polypi, ttie respir.ition of 
insects, the stnietiire of tlie t.ipiwonii, &c. He 
puhlislied his Tnnh' (/’/ii.rr/ofu/i, (2 \oIs., B.ir.) in 
17*h5. His liuhryclus A'lir if s di.s 

Pliiv'K, jmlihslied m 17.eh eout.aiiied the result of 
miieli oliM-rv.atioii on import.mt points of veget.ahic 
pliysiology. -N. .severe mllammation of tlie eyes, 
liiitting a stop for two years to liis researche.s ml 
n.atiir.al lustora'. gave anotlier direction to liis studies. I 
.ami he iiuhlislu il .siMial works on psychology, lu i 
avliich m.aten.ilistic vuws deiidedly prevail: the' 
hody is represented as tlie ongm.al .smirce of .all the ' 
inclin.atioiis of the smd, and all ide.as are referred to 
movements of the lurvoiis lihns; hut his religious 
conadetinns remained alw.iys strong and unshaken, 
and in his hltts xitr I'EInt I'ulnr ,/< , AV/s.s I'lmiilx, on 
Paliiiiii III liy Philosu/ihuin' (2 aol.s., (ieii. 1709), lie 
cndcaaanired to demonstr.ite the reasonahleiicss of , 
the Christian revelation. In tins work ho .also 
maintained tlie future life of all living cn-aturcs, ami 
tlie perfection of tlicir faculties in .a future st.atc. 
Lav.ater translated tlie last jiart of it, and it helped 
to effect a change in the religions tendencies of hlen- 
delssohn. His C'on/tidtralioiis siir Ics Corjts Organises 
(2 aails., Gen. 17C2) is a’ory much devoted to an 
examination of the tlieories of generation. B. w.as 
for some years a member of the Great Council of 
S20 


liis n.ative city. Ho died on 20th May 1793. In tha 
latter part of his life, he superintended a coUeotive 
edition of his owm avorks (S a’ols. and IS vols., 
Ncnch. 1779— 17SS). 

BO'NNET, a covering for the head, of wdiich there 
are many v.arictics. The Erenoh, from whom avo 
liaa-c the avord, .apply it as avo do to male as avell as 
female head-dress. A land of night-cap is c.alled by 
them a B. ; as, for cx.amplc, the bonnet rotigc, or 
infamous ‘c.ap of liberty’ of the rea’^ohitionary 
le.aders. The English B. of foi-mer times aa-as made 
of cloth, silk, or velvet, less or more ornamented, 
according to the mc.ans or taste of the avoaror. This 
species of headgear avas generally superseded hy 
the hat, in the early part of the ICth c. ; hut in 
•Scotland, bonnets avoro nnia'crsally avorn for a cen- 
tury to two centuries later, and they still remain 
to a certain extent a n.ational ebaracteristic. Erom 
tlio frequent notice of tbc blue B. in historical 
records and in song, it W'oiild seem that the Scotch 
were long idenlified aadth this kind of head-covering. 
The genuine old B. of the Loaadand Scottish peas- 
autrj' avas of a broad, round, and flat sh.apc, oa^er- 
sh.adowing the face and neck, and of a dark-hluo 
colour, excepting a red tuft like a clicrry on the 
loji. The fabric avas of tliick milled woollen, avith- 
oiit seam or lining, and so cxceedingl3- durable th.at, 
avith reasonable care, a single B. avorth .about 2s. 
avoiild have served a man his avholo life. No head- 
dres.s ca'cr ina'cnted could stand so much rough us.agc. 
It might bo folded up and put in the pocket, or laid 
ikat .and sat upon, avitli equal impunity ; it might he 
cxjioscd to a hcaa'y drenching rain avithout the head 
heiiig averted, and avhen dried, it was as good ns 
ea-er. Besides, it could ho avoni on tho to]a of tho 
head, or slouched in front, behind, or sidewise, as a 
jirotcctivo against a cold blast ; and from its softness 
ami olasticitj’, it very fairlj' s.aa’cd tho head from 
tile effects of a hloav. In short, there aa-as no end 
to tho adapt.ahility of tho old ‘braid hannet,’ as 
the Scotcli tenuwl it; and one almost feels a 
degree of regret that, in tho ]irogrcss of fashion, 
it should have gone so much out of use. Erom 
luaving been avorn, till comparatively late times, hy 
small rural jiroprictors — such as owners of a cottage 
mill an acre or tavo of land — it g.aa-c to these local 
not. abilities tho distinctive anpcilation of Bonnet 
Lairds. A lesser and not so broad a a-arietj' of the 
Ik avas aa-orn bj- boys. Tho Higblandcrs bnyc long 
aa-uni bonnets of tbc same f.abrio, but these rise to a 
]itmit in front, and are avithout aiij- rim. Such is tho 
cap iiinv kiioavn as tho Glengarry Bonnet. Erom time 
immemorial, these a-.arinus kinds of Scots houncts 
have liccn manufactured at Stcavarton, a small toaa-n 
in Aj-rsliire. Eonncrlj-, tho Stcaa-.arton B.-makers 
formed a corimr.ation, aa-liich, lilcc other old guilds, 
aaas goa-cmed b3' regulations conccia-ed in .a narrow 
and often amusingly .absurd spirit ; one of the rules 
of the fr.ateiaiit3-,"hoaa-cvcr, can ho spoken of onty 
avitli commendation, for it enforced a certain weight 
of material in each Ik, as avell as dunahility in the 
colour. An account of this ancient coiqior.ation will 
he found in Chambers's Journal, first series, vol. v., 
p. M2. Tlic lioiinets used in the Higlil.and regiments 
are made at Steaa-.ai-ton and Kilm.arnook ; the3’ are 
usually distinguished 1)3' a chequered fillet, being 
the fe.\'!-chc(j!i6 of the House of Stuart. L.attcrl3-, 
.although hats and caps kaa-c, to a grc.at extent, 
superseded bonnets of tho old a-.arieties, tho honiiet 
manufactories of Stcaa-arton liaa-o much increased, 
and are still increasing. Of the jnany and ea-er- 
shifting varieties of ladies’ bonnets of str.aaa-, silk, 
and other materials, avo need not attempt any 
account. 

BO'NNET-PIECE, a gold coin of James V. of 



i .S'ffitl.iii'l, FO called on account of tLo king’s licad 
iii'ing decorated avitk a konnet instead of a crown, 
aa Mac iiEual. tVo give a rc]ire'entation of the 
ohven '• Bide of this elegant coin, which shews the 
‘ king’s head regarding the right, with a cap or 
ooiiiiet, having a circle of gems ; round the neck 
a collar of thistle-heads, and 

® S S.’ Inscription, * JACor.vs 5. 

T)i:r G. K. Scotorv. 1530.’ 
Weight of the coin, 72 grains. 
Adam do Gardonnel, from 
whose work, Si'umiwiata 
iS'co'iVc (Edin. 17SG), we ex- 
tract tho.se p.articulars, oh- 
Fcrvcs, that .Tames V. was the 
finst Scottish sovereign who 
Eonnet-picce. on his money, 

and was the first who tlimin- 
ished the size of the gold coins ‘ by increasing their 
thicknes''. The most remarkable are those com- 
monly c.allcd the hormct-picces, whieh were struck 
of native gold; in beauty and elegance of work- 
manshiji, they .approach the nearest to the Roman 
coins, and very much surpass all the coinage at 
that period, or ever since.’ These bonnet-jiicces 
are among the most v.alued curiosities of the 
antirpiary. 

BO'jrilEVAI/, Claudr Ai.E?aANDRr, Con.sT de, 
.also called Achmed Pasha, a Prcnch adventurer, 
whoso historj' is very extraordinarja He w.as horn 
of a noble family .at Coussao, in Limousin, in 
1073; proved luimanagc.able at the Jesuit College; 
.and w.as. placed in the Royal hl.arine Corps in 
his 1.3th year. Ho av.as transferred to the Guards ; 
served avith CTcat distinction in It.aly and the 
Netherlands; but baaing been refused jiromotion, 
upon accoimt of some c.xcossos of which ho had 
been guiltj', ho behaved arith groat insolence to the 
minister at avar, and aaaas therefore condemned to 
death by a court-m.arti.al. Poreseeing this result, he 
fled to Germany, where, upon the rooonunendation 
of Princo Eugene, ho obtained emplojTnent in the 
Austrian soraico. Ho noav fought against liis 
natia'o country, distinguished himself Iiy many 
daring exploits, av.as raised to tho rank of licuten.ant 
field-marshal, and boro a princip.al part under Prince 
Eugene in tho aa-.ar betaveen 'rurkey and Austria. 
But aadion residing at Vienna, after tho jieace of 
Passaroaaitz, ho made himself a’cry disagreeable to 
tho princo, and av.as thereforo sent, in 1723, as 
mnstcr-gener.al of ordnance, to tho Netherlands, 
aadicro lie soon got into .a soand.alous quarrel aaith 
tho governor, and avas hrought to trial, .and con- 
demned to dc.atli by a com-t-rnaiiial. The emperor 
commuted tlio sentence to one year’s imprisonment ; 
and upon condition of nca’cr ,amm setting foot upon 
German soil, bo avas coiiveyod across tbc TjtoIcsc 
frontier. Ho avent to Constantinople, was cordially 
aa'olcoracd, became a Mobammedan, took tbe name 
of Acbmed, aaaas inado a pasha of three tads, aaaas 
employed in organising tho Turleish artUlcry after 
the Euro]io.aii manner, acliica-od successes as gencr.al 
of .a dia-ision of 20,000 men, in tho aa’ar of the 
Porto aadth Russia, and arrested the victorious 
career of the Persian usurper, Tlnimasp Kadi Khan. 
For this seradee, the sultan appointed liim goa'emor 
of Chios ; but bis oaam imprudence, and tlie enay of 
others, caused his remoaml from this office. He 
noav tliought of le.aaTng T\u'kc 3 % but died at Con- 
stantinople on 27th March 1747. Tho memoirs 
published as his are spurious. 

BONNYCASTLE, .Toiix, long Professor of 
Mathematics at the Roy.al Military Academj", Wool- 
aadcli, is avcil lenoaaTi as the author of many excellent 
elemcufary aa’orks, chiefly m.athem,atic.al. He aa’as 


bom .at Wliitclnircli, Eitckingliain-hir... ni.rl I'i. .1 i 
Woolaancli in 1S21. Ills jy.ai, ;iN (•/ A l'j' ’ . r {'J \ .1 . I 
Sa'o, 1S13) is fclected ly .a c.ajnbl.; ' cnii,-, 
among libs other a'.'orks, as .'jieciaUj- <!• -ira’m- c.f 
commendation. ' ^ 

BO'NNY RI'VER, a ria-cr of Guine.a, Wi :t \ 
.iVfrica, forming the c.a‘.tfrii dcboiicluirc of th.. 
Niger, and falling into the Bieht of Biafra, in .about 
l.at. 4' 30' N., .and loin;. T 10' E. It is accc.'iiblc .at 
all times of the tide to a'cs'-els dr.aaaiiig .as mucli as i 
IS feet of a'.’.ater, and .‘■afc anclior.aee at .all Fo.asons of I 
tlie j-c.ar is found aa-itbin its bar. Its banks are loaa-, j 
saa-ampa', and uncultia-atesL On the cast side, near ' 
its mouth, is the town of B., long notorious ns 1 
the rendi’za'ou.s of .sl.ive trading ships. It cxj.orls j 
considerable quantities of p.alin-oil. 

BONPIjAND, Amt;, an eminent hnt.anist, avas 
horn at L.a Rocliollc, Franco, August 22, 17i.'!. 
Haadng studied medicine and hotanj' at P.aris, he 
accompanied jble.xandcr a-on Hiimboidt in 17011 to 
America, avhere thej* traa-elled nearly lia'e J'cars, 
mostly in Mexico and the Amies, during avliicb 
time B. collected GOOD neav species of jilnnts. After 
his rctimi, he was appointed, in ISW, director 
of tho gardens at Na\-arro and Malmaison, and 
iniblished Bca'cr.al splendid and a-aluahlo botanical 
aa'orks, Plantes £'<piinoxiales Pcnicilltai ait Men'ijur, 
&c. (2 a'ols., P.ar. ISOS — ISIG, avilh 140 copjicr-plates) ; 
Atonoyraphie dcs Milastomtes, &c. (2 veils., I’ar. 
1S09 — 181C, aa'ith 120 copper-plates); and Dct-rrip- 
lion dcs Plantes rarcs dc WorniTC el dc la Malmui- 
son (11 immhers. Par. IS13 — 1S17, aaith G-1 cop)ter- 
platcs). Ho avent to Buenos Ajtcs in 1810, avitli 
a collection of European plants and fruit-trees 
avas faa-our.ahly received by the goa-ernment, and 
named Professor of Natural Historj'. After remain- 
ing at Buenos Ajtcs about (ivo j'cars, B. imdcrtnok 
an expedition of sciontilic eliscovcrj’ uj) the Paraila, 
aaith tho aieav of prosecuting his investigations to 
tho Andes, across tho Gran Chaco Desert; but Dr 
Francia, then dictator of Paraguaj', iustc.ad of giaiiig 
him jiormission to cross tbe comitry, arrested him, 
after killing some of bis men, and kept him prisoner 
for about nine j'c.ars, notaaitbstanding tlio elforts of 
tbc British goa'crnmcnt, at the instigation of Hum- 
boldt, to obtain bis release. While detained by Dr 
Francia, ho acted as phj-sician of a g.arrison. On 
tho 2d of Fcbniary 1S3I, ho obtained his libertj’, 
and travelling Boulhav.ard, settled on the .southern 
bound.ary of Brazil, near the eastern bank of tlio 
river Uruguay, and in tbc vicinitj' of the small 
toaaii of San Borja. Hero bo resided until 18.73, 
t.aldng gre.at interest in cultiv.ating and promoting 
the cultia'ation of Paragu.ay tea, and with no desire ^ 
to return to Europe. In 1S53, he removed to a 
larger est.ato .at Santa Anna, where ho busied bmi- 
Fclt in cultivating or.ange-trees of his own pl.intiiig. 

In 1S57 be VTote to Humboldt that ho w.as about to 
carrj' bis collections and manuscripts to I’.aris, to 
dejiGsit them in tho Museum there, and that after 
.a short st.ay iu France, be intended to return to 
.S.anta Anna. That vojaage, bis dc.atli in 1S7S ]irc- 
vented him from accomplishing. His remarks on tlie" 
herbarium collected in his tfavds ivith Humboldt, 
have been given to tlio world bj' Kuntli in bis A'ci'a 
Gaicra el Gpecies Plantarnm (12 vols., I’.ar. 1815 — 
1823, aa-ith 700 plates). 

BO'NTJS, a special allowance, or extra dividend, 
to tbe sbaroboldcrs of a coinpanj’. If the preaaous 
diaddend has been -4 per cent, on tho capital, .and if 
tbe profits of the current j’C.ar .admit of 5 per 
cent., a formal diaadend of that amomit would com- 
mit tbe comp.anj’ to a like dividend in future ; and to 
prea'cnt suck a precedent, 4 per cent, is declared, 
and a B. of 1 per cent. 
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BONY PIKE {Lepidoslms), an interesting genus 
of jBsltcs, being one of tbe feu- existing genera belong- 
ing to an order, Ganoid Fishes (q.i’.), of ■wliicb tlio 
fossil forms aro extremely numerous, and tbe only 
existing genus, wbicb, upon acooimt of tbe number 
and arrangement of tbe bones of the head and other 
pecidiarities of the sheloton exhibiting a resem- 
blance to reptiles, is reckoned among Sauroid Fishes 
(q. V.). The body is covered ■noth a case of dense 
bony square scales, so fitted together as to form a 
complete coat of maO. The vertobrm are articulated 
by ball .and socket, and the head is c.ap.abIo of a 
degreo of motion upon tbo trunk very remarkable 
.among fishes, and compensating for the general 
stitTness of tbo mailed body, tbe skeleton of which 
is .also bony, and not cartilaginous. The snout is 
elongated, and the edges of tbe jaws are fiunished 
with long teeth, the breadth of the snout in some 
of the species giving it a resemblance to that of the 
pike. The tail is hctcroccrcal, or unsymmetrical, the 
c.audal r-ays being inserted not equally above and 
benc.ath the termination of tbo vertic.al column, but 
only .at and beneath it, a character much more com- 
mon in fishes of the old red sandstone than in those 
of the present period. — The species of this genus 
aro pretty numerous, attain a large size, and are 
foimd in the rivers and lakes of the w.arm parts of 
America. They arc much esteemed for the t.ablc. 

BONZES, the Japanese priests of Fo or Buddha. 
The name is from tho Japanese Bit.'-'o. It w.as 
extended by tho Portuguese to Buddhist priests in 
other countries, but particularly to tho Chinese. 
See Japan and BuDDnis.u. 

BOO'BY {Sida fnsca), a species of Cannot (q.v.), 
which has received tliis name from its apparent 
stupidity in allowing itself to bo knocked dorni 
with a stick or taken by tho hand. Accounts differ 
very much, however, as to this ch.ar.actcr of the B., 
some ropresouting it as singular in not t.aldng alarm 
or becoming more wary even when it has li.ad 
reason to apiirohond danger from man ; others, ns 
Audubon, asserting in su^ a manner as apnarently 
to place it beyond dispute, that it does learn to 
bo upon its guard, and oven becomes difficidt to 
approach within reach of shot. Tho B. is not quite 
BO largo as its congener, tho common gaimct or 
solan-goose, and, like it, is a bird of powerful 
wing, and feeds on fish, wliich it takes by diving 
in tbo sea, obson'ing its Jircy ns it sweeps along 
in graceful and vaiying flight, sometimes at a 



times taken, like tho gannet, by means of a 
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fish fastened to a board, through which it drives 
its bill, as it dashes at the bait. The B. is of a 
blacldsh-broivn colour, whitish beneath ; its colours 
arc subject to some variation, and iii young birds 
a general brown colour prevails; the sexes differ 
very little, except tliat tho female is not quite 
so large as the m.ale. It is foimd on almost all 
tropical and aub-tropic.al shores, and sometimes 
even 200 miles from land. On the cast coast of 
North America, it reaches about as far north as 
C.ape Hatteras, but is much more abundant further 
south, groat numbers breeding on the low islands 
off the coast of Florida. The nest is often placed 
upon a low bush, and ‘ is large and flat, formed of a 
few dry sticks, covered and matted wdth sea-weeds 
in great quantity.’ It contains only one egg or 
young one at a time. The expansibility of the 
gullet enables the B. to swallow fishes of consider- 
.able size. The biU, which is straight, conic.al, and 
longer than tho head, opens beyond tlie eyes, as in 
the rest of tliis genus. The B. is much perseoutod 
by tho Frigate Bird (q. v.) .and Idan-of-w.ar Bird 
(q. V.), more powerful birds and of suafter flight 
than itself, which often compel it to disgorge for 
their use the prey wliich it has just swallowed. 
The flesh of tho B., although sometimes eaten by 
sailors, is dark colotu-ed, and not very agree.ablo. 
Bligh and his companions, in his long boat- voyage, 
found one or two which they captured a provi- 
denti.al supply of food. 

BOO'BY rSLiVND, a level rock in Torres Strait, 
in lat. 10° 30' S., and long. 141° 03' E., 3 feet in 
licight, and i mile in diameter. Being, of course, 
higlily dangerous to n.aaagators, .and destitute of 
resources of its oum, it is said to be pretty regularly 
supplied with provisions and w.ater by p.assing 
a-essels, for tho benefit of such as may be cast 
ashore on it. 

BOODBOOM, BOIJDBOIJM, or BODRUN, .a 
ac.aport town of Asiatic Turkey, in tho pashalic of 
Anatolia, finely situated on tho north shore of tho 
Gulf of Kos, about 90 miles south of SmjTiia, in lat. 
37° 2' N., and long. 27° 25' E. It is an iminiatiug 
place, its streets heing narrow and dirty, and its 
baz,aars of tho worst class; but as tho sito of tho 
ancient Ifalicay-nassits, tho birthplace of Herodotus 
and Dionysius, it possesses great interest for the 
traveller. Many remains of the old city, which w.as 
‘ tho largest and strongest in all Caria,’ bear witness 
to its former magnificence. A fortress, built by the 
Knights of Rhodes in 1402, occupies a projecting 
rook on tho cast side of tho harbour, which is 
shallow but well sheltered, and resorted to by 
Turkish cruisers. Some ship-building is c.an'icd on. 
Pop. stated at about 11,000. 

BOOK, a distinct literary production in one or 
more volumes; but tho term book is also applied to 
.a treatise, or group of chapters, forming a jiart of a 
volume, and tr.adition.alty it signifies a narrative, or 
record of some fund in the form of a roU: ‘Lo, a 
roll of a book was therein ; and ho spread it before 
me; and it was written within and avithout.’ — 
FecL ii. 9, 10. Tho term h.as a similar meaning in 
English law phraseology. ‘ In tho Court of Exche- 
quer, a roll w.as -anciently denomin-ated a book, and 
so continues in somo instances till this day. An 
oath as old as the time of Edward I. nms in this 
form: “And you shall deliver into tho Exchequer 
a book fairly written,” &o., but the book delivered 
into tho court in fulfilment of this oath has 
always been a ‘roll of p.archment.’ — Godson and 
Burke On the Law of Patents and Copt/rights 
(Bond. 1851, p. 323). 

Tho word book is from tho Augl.-S.ax. hoc, and, 
with some modifio-ations of spelling, is common to 
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nil tlie Teutonic and Scandinavian languages (Ger. 
Ivdi ; Dutch, hock). It is believed to be derived 
from tho same root as hecch (Angl.-Sax. Tmc; Ger. 
huche; Icel. beyke; Dutch, beiike), the earliest writ- 
ing among those nations having been executed on 
the inner bark of the beech-tree, or perhaps carved 
on beech boards. The Greek word for a boolc, 
biblos, or more commonly, biblion, is derived from 
the Egj'ptian appellation for the plant papyrus 
(q. V.). The Latin word liber, a book, is derived 
from the name of the cellular tissue of the papy- 
rus, instead of the plant itself. By the Greeks, 
a collection of hooks was called bibliotheca, and 
by the Homans, lihraria; hence the Drench term 
bibliotheque, and the English word library; hence, 
also, the librarii, or hook-miters, and Mbliopolm, 
booksellers, of the Homans. Properly prepared in 
long strips, the papyrus was wound round small 
cylinders, or rollers, which in 
Latin were styled volumina ; 
hence the English word volume. 
As the papyrus has also given 
the term paper to the modems, 
it has played an important part 
in the naming of what concerns 
Book Scroll. books. Besides papyrus, however, 
the ancients used parchment and 
other materials for the fabrication of their books ; 
and when, by the capture of Egypt by the Arabs 
in tho 7th 0 ., the papyrus plant coidd no longer 
be procured, parchment was the material generruly 
employed. 

By the Homans after the Augustan age, the art of 
fabricating books reached a degree of proficiency, j 
along with the advancement in literature. The 
papyrus was carefully prepared; one side was 
reserved for the writing, and the other was coloured 
witli safiron or cedar oil. The writing was efiected 
by a pen made of a reed (calamus), of which the 
best kinds were supposed to be found in Egypt. 
The inlr (aCrameiitum) was very durable. In several 
rolls found at Herculaneum, the Homan ink, after 
being interred many centuries, is stiU in good preser- 
vation. When a Homan author \vished to give his 
book to the world, a copy was put into the hands 
of transcribers (librarii), by whom a certain number 
of copies were produced. From these transcribers, 
who were equivalent to our modem printers, the 
copies passed to a class of artists (librarioli), who 
ornamented them with fanciful titles, margins, and 
terminations. The roUs were finished for use by 
the bibliopeyi, or bookbinders; and last of all, they 
were offered for sale by the bibliopola:, or book- 
sellers. A copy of one of the esteemed productions 
of a Homan author — as, for example, a copy of Virgil 
or Horace — was an elegantly done-up roll, about 
thirteen inches in depth, wound round a cylinder, 
the two ends of which were decorated with ivory 
or metal knobs. Outside, it bore various decora- 
tions along ivith the title, and for safety was put 
in a neat case of parchment or wooiL which also 
bore sundry ornamental devices, including perhaps 
a portrait of the author. A bookseller’s shop in 
ancient Home would probably shew a collection of 
scrolls, less or more ornamented, not unlike in 
appearance to modern small maps mormted on 
rollers; and in this form books would be handed 
about and read. Prized for their rarity and costli- 
ness, these scroll-books were kept with great care 
in cases, or round-shaped boxes unth lids, made of 
cedar; the odour of that wood being a preserva- 
tive against moths and other destructive insects. 
Romans with a literary taste carried cue of these 
boxes of scrolls with them as a portable library. 
A public library comprised a large variety of these 
boxes, and -must have had the appearance of a 


collection of round canisters. Yet the Romans did 
not invariably make their books in rolls; in some 
instances, they used leaves of lead, which had been 
beaten thin avith a hammer, and also leaves of wood 
covered with wax; these loosely connected ht the 
back with rings, may be viewed as the rude origi- 
nal of the modern book. At Herculaneum, books 
of this kind, called tablets, have been discovered 
in perfect preservation. 

In producing books during the middle ages, the 
plan of rolls was dismissed, and that of leaves sewed 
together and enclosed in boards came generally into 
use. The material employed was still parolunent, 
prepared from the skins of goats, sheep, deer, and 
other animals ; for although the art of making paper 
was known in the 9th c., this new material came 
slowly into use. The fabricators of the books were 
for the most part different orders of monies, more 
particidarly the Benedictines (q. v.), a learned and 
industrious body of men, whose peacefid establish- 
ments were long the great centres whence literature 
was dispersed in ages of inteUeotual darkness and 
social disorder. At the head of the book-manu- 
facturing department in the monastery was the 
armarian, who besides taking charge of the library, 
gave out books to be copied, along with the pens, 
ink, and parchment required by the transcribers. 
Some of the monks were allowed to transcribe in 
the sohtude of their cells, but the business of trans- 
cription was conducted chiefly in an apartment called 
the scriptorium, which was provided with ranges of 
desks .and forms. There, the scribes or copyists, who 
were imder strict regulations as to keeping silence, 
carried on their temous but useful labours. The 
writing was effected in distinctly formed letters in 
an old character ; regularity in the lines and pages 
being secured by previous riding. There w.as an 
injunction that no one should on any account alter 
a single letter or word, without the sanction of the 
superior. With all the care that was bestowed, 
however, errors crept in, and were repeated from 
copy to copy, some of which mistakes have sorely 
puzzled the scholarly inquirers of later times. 
There was a division of labour in the monasteries. 
To some of the moidis was assigned the duty of 
throwing in embellishments. With leaf-gold and 
brilliant water-colours, they adorned the devotional 
w’orks, lives of saints, and copies of the Scriptures 
with pictorial illustrations and fancifully dluminated 
letters at the beginning of chapters. By another 
class of these monkish artists, the books were bound 
in styles suitable to the quality of the works. In 
many instances, the binding was superb. The 
boards of wood, covered with leather or velvet, 
were decorated with precious stones and devices in 
metal ; and in front, the volume was held together 
ivith clasps of gold or silver-gilt. Skelton, the poet- 
laimeate, in his Garland of Laurel, written about the 
year 1510, rapturously alludes to the splendid bind- 
ings of those old times : 

With that of the boke loseudo were the claspis : 

Tile margent was illumynid all witli golden railles 
And byse, enpioturid with grossoppes and waspis, 
With butterflyis and fresshe pecoko taylis, 

Enflorid with flowxis and slymy snaylis ; 

Envivid [enniuid] picturis well towchid and quikly ; 

It would haue made a man hole that had be right 
sekely. 

To beholde how it was gamisshyd and bounde, 
Encouerde ouer with golde of tissew fyne ; 

The claspis and bullyons wore worth a thousande 
poundo ; 

With balassis* and oharbunoles the borders did shyne; 
With aurum musicumf euery other lyno 

Was wrytin : 

* Balassis— rubies, 
t .Itiniin mmiciin!— mosaic gold. 
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‘ A book, usually Icnown by tbe name of Texlus 
Sanctus Ciithherti, preserved in the Cottonian 
Library, is a fine specimen of Saxon caligraphy 
and decoration of tbe 7tli c. It avaa avTittcn by 
Eadfrid, Bishop of Diuham; and Ethelwold, his 
successor, executed the rUuminations, the capitals, 
and other illustrations, ivith infinite labour and ele- 
gance. Bilfrid, a monk of Durham, covered the 
book, and adorned it mtli gold and silver plates set 
with precious stones. We find .also that Dageus, 
a monk who fiomished in Ireland in the early 
part of the Gth-c., was a skdfid c.aligraphist, and 
manufactured and orn.amented binding in gold, 
silver, and precious stones.’ — Ilannelts Jiiquiry 
into the Boohs of the Ancients (Bond. 1843). Boolcs 
of a common quality avere jilaiidy boimd in p.arch- 
ment, .and instead of clasps, they were tied in front 
avith thongs. In order to enable mon.astcries 
to sust.ain the expense inciured by their book- 
fabricating establishments, they avere occasionally 
endoaved avith lands by pious kajanen, the bequests 
being expressly for ‘the making and mending of 
books.’ Among the works produced aa-ero copies of 
the Scriptures, in avhole or in part ; breadarics, or 
books of pr.ayers used in the church-services ; 
miss.als, ps.alters, books in philosophy, .and copies 
of the Greek and Latm classics and f.athers ; also 
legends of the saints. Boolcs of history, poetry, 
romance, &o., avere less commonly transcribed ; 
though, from the extent of some of the medieval 
libraries, these and a-arious other subjects a\-cro not 
neglected. Lideed, but for the monks ave shoidd 
h.avo possessed scarcely any chronicles of the middle 
ages; nor are ave less indebted to them for the pre- 
I sera’.ation of those cl.assies which are now habitually 
used in our colleges and academies. 

The method of dispersing the books was not 
less rem.ark.ablo than that of their transcription. 
Some of the books avere sold .at exorbitant prices ; 
some avere executed to the order of kings, nobles, 
and church dignitaries ; some avere exchanged ; and 
some foimd their av.ay into the hands of the station- 
arii, or dealers in books, in the prmcip.al cities. It 
i avas customary to lend books for transcription, xmder 
an agreement to receive an additional copy on their 
return. In all cases of lending books, pcn.alties aa-ere 
stipulated to be paid in the event of tlieir not being 
restored. Latterly, there sprang up a practice among 
the stationarii of Paris, and some other cities, of 
lending out books, at certain r.atcs, on tho principle 
of a circidating libraiy (q. v.), by avhich means the 
poorer class of students and others aa'cre accommo- 
dated. In these later times, also, as ave .approach 
the period avhen printing superseded transcription, 
tho process of copying hooks began to be undertaken 
by l.ay scribes for a ua’clihood, of avhich there avere 
examples in London. To the monlis, hoavcver, and 
also to some orders of nuns, belongs tho imspeak.able 
merit of h.aa’ing not only supplied the rebgious orders 
avith tho books avhich were in dady use, but those 
avhich replenished the libraries of the learned .and 
avcalthy, until their ingenious craft av.as supplanted 
by that of the printer and boolaseller. In tho higher- 
class monasteries, there avere libraries of from 500 
to lOOO a'olumcs ; but many of the poorer conven- 
tu.al establishments could boast of no more than 
from 20 to 30 books. In the list of cflccts avhich 
belonged to a monastery in Scotland — St Serf, 
on an island in Loch Leven — there appear only IG 
books ; .and yet, in this poorly proadded iusid.ar 
establislunent, the prior, Andreav Wintoim (1420), 
completed his Orijgynale Gronyhil of Scotland,!!, avork 
in .a-erse, avhich is not less a-aluable as a picture of 
ancient manners, than as a specimen of the attain- 
ments of the old monkish avriters. .But there are said 
to have been instances of a greater sc.aroity of books 


than in St Serf’s. Often, only two or three breadaries 
and miss.als, a ps.alter, and a copy of the Gospels, 
avere .all the books oavned by a religious house. 
The possession of an entire copy of the Scriptures 
(the Latin version of St Jerome) gave immense 
importance to a monastery or chm-ch. Nor av.as 
this surprising, avhen the enormous l.aboiu' of trans- 
cribing a Bible, letter by letter, is considered, 
^cuin, a natia-e of England, and one of the most 
industrious and ingenious monies of his time, occu- 
pied h im self from about 778 to 800 A. D., a space 
of 22 years, in making a copy of the Bible for the 
Emperor Charlem.agne. This ancient and extremely 
interesting monmnent of piety and laboarr is noav in 
the British Museiun, which bec.ame possessed of it 
for the smn of £750. The Museum is also enriched 
aadtli a variety of missals and other avorks, executed 
by the monks. In the present d.ay, it is scarcely 
possible to form a correct idea of the value put upon 
boolcs, even of a common order, or of the prodigious 
care avhich aa'as taken of them, during the middle 
ages. To preserve them from embezzlement, they 
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were in some cases chained to shelves and reading- 
desks; and in tho davellings of nohles, a a’olumo 
might bo seen ebained to a table in tho hall, for tho 
use of such members of the tamily as avero able to 
re.ad. 

The cst.ablishmont of imiversities in tho 12th c. 
greatly stiraid.atcd the manufacture of books by 
transcription, more particid.arly those classics and 
j)hilosophical trc.atiscs that avere required by students 
in tho colleges. Tho anxiety of tho authorities in 
these schools of Ic.arning to insure accuracy in tho 
te.xt-books, as aveU as to prevent tho use of books of 
an improper Icind, led to the cst.ablishment of censor- 
ships .and pria'Ueges aa-hich interfered avith tho pre- 
paration of, and traffic in, books, long after the 
invention of printing. Unfortim.atoly, avhde this 
art aa'as supci-seding tho ancient process of tr.ans- 
cription, the conaadsions consequent on tho Reforma- 
tion caused an enormous destruction of books. In 
England, tho libraries of monasteries, representing 
the labour of a. thousand years, aa'ere mercilessly 
destroyed on the spot, or carried oil and consumed in 
base purposes, avithout a thought as to their a'alue. 
In Scotland, the monastic libraries which had csc.aped 
the r.avagcs of D.anish and other invaders, avere 
similarly destroyed. Tho same fate oa'ertook the 
ancient monastic libraries of Eranco at the Revolu- 
tion. See LtDRAT.lES. 

In consequence of these deplorable events, as aveU 
as the perishableness of books, copies of works prior 
to the invention of printing exist only as rare .and 
v.aluable cmiosities. Even of tho early printed 
books, there are comp.ar.atively few copies extant. 
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In England, books of improved typography and 
binding, adapted for ordinary libraries, date no 
furtbfer back than the reign of Queen Anne. In 
proportion as literature has been popularised, boolts 
nave dimimsbed in bulk and costliness. In the 
IGth and 17tb centuries, the ordinary sizes of 
books were folio and quarto; and as avorks of 
these huge dimensions embraoed light as as 
much ponderous literatm-e, a popular poet uses no 
metaphor, when he observes that ladies ‘read the 
books they could not lift.’ The dignified quarto 
survived in imaginative literatui-e even tdl our own 
times; for it avas in this costly form that the 
early editions of the poetry of Soott, Byron, and 
[ others made their appearance. Exeeptiug for special 
purposes, all such large sizes are happily superseded 
by octavos and still lesser-sized books. Forms and 
prices are no longer for the feav, but for ‘the 
minion.’ And copies of the Bible, instead of being 
chained to shelves and desks, and being valued at 
hundreds of pounds, are now scattered in myriads 
at the easy ch.arge of a shilling. 

The dimensions of printed books are regulated by 
the size and fonn of the sheets of paper of which 
they are composed. A sheet, being folded in the 
nnddle, forms two leaves, or four pages; and a book 
j called a folio. When the sheet is a<Tain 

folded, so as to make four leaves, or eight pages, it 
fonns a quai’to. The quarto, being folded across, so 
as to make eight leaves, or sixteen pages, forms an 
octavo. By folding the sheet into t^velve leaves, or 
twenty-four pages, we make a duodecimo; and if 
into eighteen leaves, or thirty-six pages, we form an 
octodecimo. Below this there are small books of 
dii^rent denominations, and wlilch are sometimes 
spoken of as pocket editions. Booksellers dre acciis- 
tomed, in speech, to Anglicise the terms for the sizes 
of books, with little regard to the proper termina- 
tions—as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ISmo, 24mo, 32mo, 48mo, 
n period, printing.paper was made 

cnieily of three sizes, respectively called royal, demy, 
and crown; and according as anyone of these was 
employed, the size of the book .was large or small. 
Jjemy, however, was the most commonly used, and 
the demy Svo may be said to have become the estab- 
lishcd form of standard editions of books. As by 
means of the paper-mal^g machine, paper is made 
in webs, and can be cut into every imaginable size of 


fillet, and as prmtmg-macbines can print very large 
su^accs, tbe sizes of books are now comp.aratively 
arbitrary ; though, for convenience, the old names 
remam, ivith tbe difference, that instead of the 12mo, 
a not very dissimilar size, called tbe post-8vo. Las 
come extensively into use. Tbe size of tbe present 
work is large royal Svo. 

A thin kind of book, consisting of a few sheets 
sewed or stitched together, without boards, js called 
a pamphlet— a term supposed to be derived from the 
pouch words par flet, ‘by a thread.’ The French 
term brochure (from hrodier, to stitch), signifying 
pamphlet, is coming into use; as also the French 
word livraison, signifying a portion of a book 
(group of volumes) published separately. For an 
account of tbe modern traffic in books, we refer to 
the article Book-tbade. -vy. o. 

_ BOOKBINDIKG, the art of connecting together 
m a dMable and convenient manner -the seveM 
parts of a took The craft of the bookbinder is 
older than pat of the printer. As noticed in the 
preceding articto the Homans had their bibliqpegiiot 
doing up peir hooks in rolls; and during the middle 
agp, the bmdmg of books in a square form was exe- 
cuted by certam orders of monks. As tbe firet style’ 
0 t^o^aphy was an imitation of the penmanship 
employed m pbles and Missals, so was tbe bind- 
ing of ae first prmted boolcs only a copy of what 


id had been_ usual m domg up voliunes of mauusoript. 
10 But as prmW greatly multiplied books, binding got 
-n out of pe bands of the monies and other ingemous 
IS men who tod lutherto carried it on, and assumed 
le the paracter of a widely dispersed mechanical art 
“ like other useful arts, has gone on improving 

3f till the preseirt day. It says little for the taste or 
IS tap of the Germans, that they, the inventors of 

10 printing, should have long since been left behind 
le not alone as regards typography, but binding, and 
;o p'erytbmg else connected with the preparation of 
n hooks. The French have exerted their fine artistic 
e tpte in binding, and take the lead in this branch 
d of art among continental nations. In the French 
d language, the term relieur, used for bookbinder, has 
d oddly enough the same root as religion (religo, to 
d bind again). To the English belongs tbe merit of 
e carr 3 ring tbe art to a high degree of perfection; for 
g no bookbinding m tbe world excels that of London 
t in Epdity, elasticity, and elegance — ^the three great 
3 reqmsites of a well-bound book — which have been 

amved at, not less from skill in manipulation, than 
y tbe excellence of tools, and tbe prices wbiob are 

11 ungrudgingly paid by wealthy book-fanciers. Eeacb- 
B mg this apanoed stage, bookbinding forms a regular 
c craft, distinct from printing and bookselling, though 
1 in coimtry toivns it is sometimes united with these 
t professions. Properly conducted, it is divided into 
j the three dep.artments of preparing, forwarding, 

1 and finishing ; but in these there are many subdivi- 
r sions of laboiu, a few of which may be referred to. 

f On coming from the press, sheets are first dried 
1 by being himg on poles for a length of time, and 
E then smoothed by pressure, singly, between glazed 
i mill-boards in a powerful hydraulic press. They 
- are next collated or arranged in distinct books in 
I quires, in wbiob form they are delivered to tbe pub- 
• lisber. If, however, for immediate sale in ‘cloth 
, boards,’ the sheets are transferred in masses from 
I tbe printer to tbe binder, and treated as follows : 

, The first operation is to fold tho sheets, by means 
I of a small instrument called a folder. The object is 
to fold down the different pages so as to faU on one 
another; and on tbe perfect accuracy with wMcb 
this is performed depends tbe proper binding of tbe 
book.^ Attempts have been made to introduce 
machines for foltog, but none has worked satis- 
factorily, and this operation is still performed by 
hand; usually the work is done by girls. After 
being folded, the sheets of tbe book are gathered 
and collated according to tbe ‘ signatures,’ a, b, &o., 
which are printed at tbe bottom of tbe first page of 
each sheet. The books so m^de up and completed, 
are now pressed to a proper solidity, by being 
placed in quantities in a hydraulic press. The next 
irocess is to saw indentations in the back of the 
book, preparatory to seiving. If only a few volumes 
are to be sawed, tbe operation is executed with a 
tenon saw ; when, however, there are large num- 
bers, the books are placed on a machine with 
revolving saws, which instantaneously effect all the 
indentations. The hoolcs are next sewed on a frame, 
each sheet being less or more attached by a thread, 
to cords across the back. The sewing, like the 
folding, is executed by girls. On being removed 
from tlie sewing-frame, the book receives its ‘waste 
papers,’ which are pasted to the back on each side. 
The book is now ‘trimmed,’ by being cut on tbe 
edges with a knife-apparatus. In some instances, 
this is effected by the plough-machine onrthe screw 
! lying bench; in others, the books are piled on a 
machine, beneath a broad knife, wbiob descends like 
a guillotine, and a large number are out ivitb amaz- 
ing expedition. Tbe books are next glued on tho 
back, to imiiart a certain degree of fii-mness. After 
this, tkey are ‘backed’ by means of a maebiue of 
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recent invention, v/hioli imparts a certain roundneas 
to the back, and at the same time gives a seat for 
the hoards. The hook, with a slip of canvas pasted on 
the hack, is now ready for receiving the boards, which 
are previously cut in large quantities by a machine. 

The preparing and attaching of the cover forms 
the final stage of the process. Por the whole of the 
class of boarded books we have been describing, 
there is a method of maldng ‘cases.’ A case con- 
sists of cloth or paper pasted on two boards, the 
distance of the boards from each other being equal 
to the thickness of the book. The case being 
finished, receives the book, to which it is attached 
cliiofly by pasting it to the canvas of the back and 
the blank or waste paper on each side. When the 
cases are in paper, they are at once applied in 
this manner, and the hooka may bo said to be 
finished and ready for sale. Such is the mode of 
doing up that prodigious host of flashily covered 
voliunes which forms a leading product of the 
cheap press. If the cases are in cloth, there are 
additional mauipidations, in all of which machinery 
is employed. 

Formerly, the ornamental and other work on the 
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outsides of books was executed in a tedious and 
expensive way by hand. Now, tho operation, at 
least as regards cloth boards, is done by two or 
three impressions in an arming press; perhaps not 
more than half a minute being employed to execute 
what in the olden time would have occupied a weelc. 
TWs improvement, tho greatest in the art of book- 
binding, has been facilitated by an advance in the 
artistic skill of designers, by advancements in the 
art of die-sinldng, and by corresponding adaptations 
of machinery — the whole unitedly avorking tow.ards 
an end. When it is deemed necessary, for the sake 
of attractiveness, to stamp a peculiar device on the 
covers of a book, of which thousands are required, 
the design is referred to an artist, who, devoting 
himself to this branch of his profession, devises 
something appropriate and origmal. His design, 


dr.auTi on paper, is cut in brass or steel; and tliis, 
in the form of a metal block, gives the stamp at a 
blow by the arming-press. When tho design is 
to be gilt, leaf-gold is previously applied. Tho 
block being heated, gives a firm and clear impres- 
sion. Such is the expeditious method of titling and 
ornamenting with blank and gold tooling the cloth- 
covered bo(^ that are now generally in use. 

Books bound in leather, of course, go through a 
more slow and careful process of forwarding and 
finishing. Formerly, the folded sheets were beaten 
with a broad-faced hammer on a stone, but now they 
are squeezed between steel rollers, to give them the 
required solidity. The serving, gluing of tho bade, 
bacldng singly with a hammer, and the other mani- 
pidations rmch follow, are all effected with great 
deliberation and nicety; and in this department 
of binding tho highest class of operattves are 
employed. At one time, the titling of bound books 
was executed letter by letter, and comparatively 
few men had sufficient skfll and steadiness of hand 
to produce good work. Now, lettering is sometimes 
done by means of metal types put together in a small 
case ; though, when numbers are to be executed, tho 
title is out m block. It is usual also to apply stamps 
in block to the sides of boimd books, and to leave 
only the finer and smaller tooling to be done by 
hand. Yet, although greatly assisted by new 
mechanical contrivances, the finisher must needs 
be a Icind of artist. Coming to Iris hands flat and 
sohd, and with its joints well formed, through tho 
previous caro of tho forwarder, he delivers the book 
a perfect work of art. It opens easily, and lies 
flat out ■u’ithout any stem; its hmges are finely 
formed without cre.ase; and on back, edges, and 
sides, tho tooling claims mathematioal precision. 

A method of fi.xing together the loaves of a book 
by means of caoutchouc, or India rubber, instead of 
by sewing, has boon invented. The sheets' are cut 
into loaves, and tho back edges, being 'laid evenly, 
receive a solution of tliis tenacious material. As 
each leaf is hold merely by the caoutchouc which 
adheres to it, tho book can be made to ho very flat ; 
but this now Idnd of binding is only employed for 
maps, or books of plates, .and does not seem likely to 
come into general use. Another novelty in binding 
is tho substitution of avood for pasteboard boards, in 
imitation of books of ancient date. Applied only 
to some costly books of a fanciful kind, this must 
bo considered to bo but a passing caprice; for as 
wood is li.ablo to warp, it can never serve so well as 
pasteboards. 

In the present day, the binding-trade is pursued in 
various distinct bnanches. 'There aro binders who 
devote themselves entirely to doing up books in 
cloth or paper; others execute goncr.al binding in 
leather; a third class bind only accoimt-books ; a 
fourth confine their workmanship to Bibles and 
Prayer-books ; and a fifth .are Imoivn as binders of 
books in a high stylo of art. A common defect 
in proirinoi.al binding is a want of taste. Strength 
is given without eleg.ance ; even in the finest land of 
boolm, there is often a vidgarity as regards tho 
colours of the end papers', 'and tho marbhng of tho 
edges, as if the binders were unconscious of proper 
deficacy of effect. Tho same thing may almost bo 
said of the best Americ.an binding. 

Among celebrated Enghsh binders of a past age, 
tho foremost place is tisu.ally assigned to Bogcr 
P.ayne, a clever but wayward being who carried on 
business in the west end of London about tho yo.ar 
1770, and who, from his unfortimate habits, died in 
groat poverty. His reputation as a binder rests 
jirlncipally on his fine tooling and choice of orna- 
ments, in wliicli department he introduced many 
improvements. Tho gre.atest of P.ayne’s successors 
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■ivas Charles Lewis, a London binder (1786 — 1836), 
whose talent, according to Dr Dihdin, ‘ consists in 
uniting the taste of Roger Payne with a freedom of 
foiTvarding and squareness of finishing peculiarly his 
own. His books appear to move on silken hinges ; 
his joints are beautifiUly squared, and avrought upon 
with studded gold ; and in his inside decorations he 
stands without a compeer.’ At present, there aro 
several eminent binders in London, avhoso forward- 
ing and finishing, as weR as artistic decoration, have 
gh’en them a deservedly high reputation. tv. c. 

BOO'K-CLUB, or BOOK-SOCrETY, an associ- 
ation of individuals for purchasing and reading new 
books as they issue from the press, which, after 
.being circulated among the members, are sold for the 
benefit of the concern. In some cases, the xised books 
are disposed of by auction among the members. 
Book-clubs exist in many of the large towns and 
rural districts of Great Britain. Although new in 
name, and mostly composed of persona in the higher 
ranks of life, they are established on plans similar to 
the more humble class of reading societies which 
were common in different parts of the country in 
the latter part of the ISth century. In some places, 
the more fashionable book-clubs have been super- 
seded by the late re-invigoration of the system of 
circulating libraries (q. v.). w. c. 

BOO'K-KEEPIKG is the method of recording 
business transactions in a set of blank-paper books 
kept for the purpose, by aU classes of traders, as well 
as in various lands of establishments. Viewed as 
an art, B. was first brought to comparative perfec- 
tion by the merchants of Genoa and other cities in 
the north of Italy ; and foUowed up by the merchants 
of the Netherlands, it has been brought to England, 
in, wliich country, as also in the British emonial 
possessions and the United States, it is now carried 
on in the best manner by professional accountants 
and skilled clerks in -counting-houses. The books 
employed are usually of a folio size^ strongly bound. 
For security against loss, it is customary to remove 
them every night from the desk and ordinary 
shelves in the counting-house to a fire-proof safe. 

Although reduced to an acemato system, the 
details of B. necessarily differ according to the 
extent and the nature of the transactions to bo 
recorded. In all kinds of B., however, there are or 
ought to be certain pervading principles, to wliich 
we shaU in a brief way refer. The object is to keep 
an account of the goods a trader buys and sells, 
and the money he receives and pays away ; also to 
shew, at short and periodic intervals, the exact state 
of his affairs — what are his assets (property and 
sums of money owing to liim), and what are his 
Uahiliiies (debts owing by him, and other pecuniary 
obligations). On the proper accomplishment of this 
object may be said to depend the stability and the 
reputation of the trader. Such is obviously the case, 
for, unless a person keep an accurate set of books to 
enable him to ascertain how his affairs stand, ho 
must in ‘a CTeat measure be proceeding upon vague, 
and possibly erroneous conclusions ; the result of 
avhich may be insolvency or bankruptcy, and loss 
of good nanio. In many instances, banlrruptcy is 
traced to no other cause than the keeping of an 
insufficient sot of books, and even keeping these 
badly. Viewed as credentials, a merchant’s books 
are invested -with a certain sacredness of character. 
Such a sot of them is to bo kept as aviU at all times 
admit of a satisfactory statement of affairs being 
made up. On this account, they require to be kept 
with great neatness, accuracy, and perspicuity. As 
a rule, there should be no blotting, no scraping out 
of words or figures, and no tearing out of leaves 
— the records are to be beyond suspicion of falsifica- 
tion. 


Single Entry. — The simpler kind of accountinr^ 
is called B. by Single Entry ; the principal books 
used being the Day-book, Invoice-book, Cash-book, 
and BiU-boolr, which are employed for recording the 
transactions as they occur, and a Ledger, to which 
the entries are afterwards transferred, imder the 
names of the parties concerned. The method 
is c.illed Single Entry, for the reason that the 
items are entered only once in the accounts in the 
ledger. 

Day-hooh. — ^The purpose of this book’is to keep a 
daily account of all goods sold on credit — that is, ' 
goods not paid for at the time of being bought. The 
book is ruled ivith a date-hne on the left-hand side 
of the page, and with double money-fines at the 
right-hand side. The entry of a transaetion com- 
prehends the name of the purchaser, and beneath it 
a note of the articles sold, with the prices extended 
to the first money-column. The gross amount added 
up is extended to the second money-column; so 
that the amount of all sales may easily be summed 
up. After the name of the purchaser, it is usual to 
put Dr, and to articles in the entry is prefixed To — 
the meaning of these insertions being that the 
party named is debtor to the concern for the articles 
mentioned. 

Invoice-hooh — This book, which is similarly ruled, 
is sometimes called the Credit Day-book. It is used 
for keeping an aecoimt of all goods bought on credit. 
When the goods are bought, an invoice, or account 
of them, accompanies the package, or is received by 
post, and on being checked off, the items are copied 
into the book. After the name of the seller of the 
goods is inscribed the contraction Cr, and to the 
items entered is prefixed the word By — the njeaning 
of which is, that the party named is ci-editor by 
having sold the articles named. For the sake of 
brevity, some dealers merely enter the name of the 
creditor, the date, and the amount ; and preserve 
the invoices, by docketing and tying them up in 
parcels, or by fastening them into a paper-book pre- 
p.ared for the purpose. In any case, the invoices 
should always be preserved. 

Cash-book. — In this is kept an account of all cash 
received and paid, and of discount received and 
allowed. It is ruled for date and double money- 
columns on each page. Two pages, one opposite the 
other, are required for the entries ; that on the left 
hand for entering cash received, and the discount 
allowed 61 / the trader; that on the right hand for 
the cash he pays, and the discount allowed to him. , 
The first money-column on each page is for the 
discount, and the second for the cash. For example, j 
if a person settles his account, .amounting to £5, I 
less a discount of 5s., the sum of 5s. is entered in the ' 
first column, and £4, 15s. in the second ; by which j 
means a record is kept of accounts settled .and the j 
money actually received. A simihar explanation j 
applies to the ‘cash paid’ side. At the close of 
business for the day, the amounts on both sides are 
summed up and balanced. 

Bill-book. — This contains an account of aU ‘ Bills 
Receivable ’ — that is, bills of which the trader is to 
receive p,a 3 Tnent; and ‘ Bills Pay.ablo ’ — that is,‘ biUs 
which he has to p.ay. Sometimes, however, in the 
case of largo concerns, these two classes of ' bflls 
have each a distinct book. The books are ruled in 
a partietdar manner, to admit of an explicit state- 
ment of d,atcs, amounts, length of term, and other 
particidars. See article Bills. 

Ledger. — This is the gre.at book of the concern. 

It comprehends an abstract of the entries in the 
day-book, invoice-book, cash-book, and bill-book, 
the whole collected in a methodic form under the 
names of the various persons, whether standing in 
tho relation of debtors or creditors to the trader; 
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and not only so, but an account of tbc trader’s omi 
private debit and credit. Tn-o sets of columns are 
assigned to every person’s account, one for Dr, and 
the otber for Cr. The copying of items from the 
day-book, &c., into these ledger accounts, is termed 
posting. According to the ordinary practice, books 
are posted after short and regular intervals — not 
longer than a month. Having books at aU times 
well posted up is an acknowledged mark of a good 
man of business. By means of a well-posted ledger, 
and an inventory of stock and other assets, drarvn 
up with a prudent regard to realisable value, the 
trader is able at the end of a year to make a 
Balance Sheet, or condensed statement of his affairs. 
A proper balance-sheet ought to shew the amount of 
capital invested in the form of money, stock, debts, 
&o. ; also the amount of liabilities, the expenses at 
which the business has been conducted, the money 
drawn on private account, and the profit that is 
over, after aU deductions have been made. 

Some other books of a subsidiary kind are kept 
by large trading houses — as an Order-hooTc, in which 
copies of all orders are entered : a Memorandum' 
Booh; an Account Sales-hooh, from which particidars 
are obtained for making out accounts of the sales of 
goods which may have been sent for disposal on 
commission ; a Sloch-booh, in which an inventory is 
kept of the stock on hand j an Account-hooh, to 
contain a list of accounts; a Warehouse-hook, to 
contain an account of the quantities of goods ; a 
Letter-look, into which letters sent out by the firm 
are copied ; with some others. 

With such a set of books, and a few additional 
memoranda, a trader could doubtless strike a balance 
at the end of the year. He could see how much was 
owing to him, how much he was owing to others, 
how much he had spent, and how much would 
remain over, or how much would be deficient, after 
all accounts pro and con were settled. But by this ; 
elementary routine he coxdd establish no satisfactory j 
check on difi'erent departments of his business ; and 
for large and complicated concerns, the system, if 
not absolutely valueless, would prove exceedingly 
imperfect. What the wholesale-trader wants is a 
process of checks — one book checking another — ^the 
whole thing reduced to such a rigorously methodised 
system of entries that every fraction is thoroughly I 
accounted for. Ho doubt, to effect this elaborate 
and minute system of B., a considerable expense is 
incurred for clerks ; but in large establishments 
this is of small account in comparison with the 
advantages that are secured. 

Double Entry. — The method of B. which has 
been so called is only an extension of that already 
noticed. The distinct peculiarity in double entry 
chiefly concerns the ledger. Its object is a system 
of checks, to be effected by entering transactions 
in the ledger twice — first to the debtor of one set 
of accounts, and then to the creditor of another 
set. In making the two entries, one is posted to 
an account under the name of the debtor or 
creditor, and the other is posted to an account under 
the head of the goods that have been bought or 
sold. Take, for instance, the article sugar. Say, 
the trader purchases a hogshead of the article from 
A. Brown & Co. He first enters it in the regular 
way to the Cr of A. Brown & Co., and then turn- 
ing to the folio headed ‘Sugar,’ he enters it on 
the Dr side of the account as bought from A. 
Brown & Co. In the same way, when the hogshead 
is sold to E. Eraser & Co., it is entered first to the 
Dr of these parties, and then to the Cr side of 
sugar as sold to E. Fraser & Co. By this system 
of double entries, one the counterpart of the 
other, the one set of accounts constantly checlcs 
the other set; a trader can also ascertain how, 


when, and at what prices his property has been 
disposed of. 

Hi double entry, a book called a Journal is fre- 
quently used. The entries in the day-book, &c., are 
abstracted into the journal, and thence posted in a 
brief form into the ledger; the use of 'the journal, 
therefore, is only to save ,the ledger from being 
burdened with details. 

Acknowledged to be the'trimnph of acooimtant- 
ship, B. by double cntiy, or by the Italian method, 
as it is sometimes called, is not an entire safeguard 
against frauds and fallacies in the conducting of com- 
mercial operations, which, independently of every 
technical aid, require to be sustained by constant 
integrity, vigilance, and discretion. Among the 
faUaoies in the method of keeping books which arc 
observed to sap the stability of the .most gigantic 
concerns, are two so conspicuous as to demand our 
notice. The first consists in including bad or nearly 
worthless debts in the periodical lists of assets. 
The second is that of not estimating stock at its 
realisable value only. This last may be said to be 
a common error among traders, many of w'hom, 
without any evil intention, and simply from want 
of prudent consideration in making due allowance 
for depreciation of property, delusively and gradually 
slip into a condition of hopeless insolvency. 

B. forms a department of school education in 
connection with penmanship arid arithmetic. There 
are various useful treatises on the subject, with 
forms for day-book, ledger, and .other books. 
Among the larger and more comprehensive of this 
class of works are, A Complete System of Book- 
keeping, by Benjamin Booth (Lond. 4to), Jones’s 
Science of Book-keeping Exemplified (Lond. 4to) ; 
Practical Book-keeping, by F. H. Carter ^Edin.). 
Among the lesser and more accessible treatises we 
may sgeeiiy Book-keeping hy Single and Doiihle Entry, 
by \V. Inglis (Edin.). It is proper, however, to add, 
that no method of school instruction can supersede 
the practical knowledge which is to be procured only 
in a busy and well-conducted counting-house, w. o. 

BOO’IC-STALLS. See Book-trabe. 

BOO'K-TBADE, the business of dealing in books, 
in which are comprehended two classes of persons — 
Publishers, who prepare and dispose of books whole- 
sale; and Booksellers, to whom the retailing of 
books more properly belongs. Although ordinarily 
distinct, the two professions may conveniently be 
treated together. While publishing, apart from 
bookselhng, is of modern date, the selling of books 
is as old as the origin of literature. Copies of the 
works of authors in manuscript were sold in the 
cities of ancient Greece and Eome. Horace celebrates 
‘the brothers Sosii’ as eminent booksellers {biblio- 
polce). With the foundation of several universities 
in the 12th c., the preparation and sale of books 
increased ; but the trade of bookselling attained to 
importance only after the invention of printing. The 
first printers acted also as booksellers, and being 
mostly learned men, they were generally the editors, 
and, in some instances, the authors of the works 
which they produced. See Printing. Fust and 
Sohmffer, the partners of Gutenberg (q. v.), carried 
the productions of the Mainz press to the fair of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine and to Paris. Some in- 
stances of division of the two branches, printing and 
bookselling, occurred in the 15th c. John Eynmann 
of Augsburg (1497 — 1522) styled himself, at the 
conclusion of his publications, ‘ Arohibibliopola of 
Germany.’ In consequence of the Eeformation, the 
seats of learning were gradually removed from the 
southern to the northern states of Germany, and, 
of course, the booksellers foEowed their customers. 

Migrating from place to place, and also resorting 
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I to the great continental fairs for customers, the property may he inscribed, is situated in London. 

' e.arly booksellers became kuorni as stationai^i, or Through its channels of literary intellifrence and 
stationers, from the practice of stationing themselves criticism, it possesses the most ample °means' of 
1 at stalls or booths in the streets, as is still customary making new works known. Through favour of 
with de.alers in old books. Tlie term stationer these circumstances, the metropolis becomes the 
I was long held to be synonjunous with boolcseller, centre of the British book-trade ; almost every 
j but in modem times it is more commonly^ applied new work llo.ats towards it, cither for publication 
I to de.alers in paper and other avriting m.atcrials. or to he issued avholesale on commission. In 1873 
! Whether settled or migratory, the early pubUshers there avere connected avith the book-trade, avithin 
and sellers of books were subject to a number of the hounds of the post-ofGce district, 285 booksellers 
restrictions, as is still the case in France and Russia, aa’ho were also publishers, and 504 booksellers alone. 
In England, the book-trade avas trammelled by Of these, about 10 confined their business almost ox- 
ro}'al patents and proclam.ations, decrees and ordin- clusia’cly to the sale of foreign books, and 12 to the 
j ances of the Star Chamber, licenses of unia-crsitics, pnhIic.ation and sale of law-books. Among the book- 
I and charters granting monopolies in the sale of sellers are included commission-houses ; and among 
particular classes of avorks. In 155G, iu the reign the publishing establishments are several branches 
of M.iry, the St-ationers’ Company of London aa-as from Edinburgh and other places. The London 
constituted by royal charter, the professed aim book-trade is partly carried on in distinct dejiart- 
heing the ‘ remoa-al of great and detestable heresies.’ ments ; miscellaneous literature. Law books, medical 
The members of the Company avere made literary books, educational treatises, periodicals, &c., respec- 
I constables to search for books, &c., .and it avas ordered tia-ely engage the .attention of publishers; and as 
‘ th.at no man shoidd exercise the mystery of printing, regards religious books, each sect may be said to 
unless he av.as of the Stationers’ Company, or had Inave publishers .and booksellers of its oavn. The 
a license.’ The charter, aadiich aa-.as conlirmed by greater number of the publishing and commission 
Eliz.abctli in lu—, in effect cmpoaa;ercd the company houses arc situated in Paternoster Eoav and the 
to make ordinances as to the printing and sale of courts adjoining ; so that this part of the city has 
books, and to exercise an arbitrary censorship of become the great and acknoavledged market for 
the press. The Croaim, by an act 13 and 14 C.ar. literature. In wh.atover part of the metropolis books 
11. c. 23, commonly c.allcd the ‘ Licensing Act,’ .are primarily issued, they may bo foimd in one of 
assumed tliis species of control over the issue of the cstablisliments in or about ‘ the Row,’ by which 
I books. The Licensing Act, and its renewals, ulti- means the collecting of books to meet coimtry or 
I matcly expired in 1G94. By the first Copyright Act, foreign orders is clfccted .at once on the spot. Every 
! S Anne, c. 19, the legislature interposed to protect the commission-house h.as ‘collectors,’ who, with kags, 

I rights of authors, and to relieve them, as well as arc seen hurrj'iiig about, picking up the works 
j publishers, from the thraldom of the Stationers’ which arc entered in their collecting-book. \Vhcn 
I Company. But by the same act, the Archbishop of not so found, books are said to be ‘ out of print.’ 

I Cantorbuiy, the Lord Cliancollor, and certain judges In Scotland, after stniggliiig through an age of 
in England, and the judges of the Court of Session similar restrictions, the book-trade was developed 
in Scotland, wore empowered, on the complaint of any .about the middle of the ISth c. In Edinburgh, it 
person, to regulate the prices of boolcs, .and to fine w.as followed by Allan R.amsay, who published and 
.hose who sought higher prices than they enjoined, sold his own songs, and his stiU more charming pas- 
Tliis proadsion was in force till 17.18, when it was tonal. Among his successors were Donaldson, Bell, 
abolished by the act 12 Goo. II. c. 3G. From tliis Elliot, and Creech, each eminent in his w.ay; more 
time the book-trade w.as free. How it spread and lately, the trade was .ably sustained by Archibald 
flourished may be best learned from the historj' of Constable, the first publisher of the Edininirgh 
the literataro avith which it is identified. .Subsequent Jieview and Wavfrky Novels; and by William 
to the reigns of Anno and George L, there w.a3 .a Blackwood, the originator of Bfnc/ticood’s Jl/ojinzinc / 
sucegssion of men of literary repute connected aadth still more recently the reputation of the Edinburgh 
the nmtropolitan book -trade ; among whom may be hook-tr.adc h.os been maintained by Adam Blade, 
mentioned Caa’e, the conductor and publisher of the publisher of the Encyclopedia Brilannica, and who. 
Gentleman' s Magazine, and early patron of .Samuel besides rising to the highest civic honours, became 
Johnson ; Dodsley, a poet and dram.atist, who reached member of jiarliamcnt for his native city, on the 
the head of the bookselling profession ; and three retirement of Mr (afterwards Lord) Macaul.ay (1855). 
generations of the Hicholses. We might also in- Considering the many ada’antages possessed by 
chide Richardson the novelist, .a printer, who in London, it may appear surprising that the business 
I 1754 bec.amo master of the Stationers’ Company, of publishing should be attempted to any e.xtent 
The n.amos of Baldavin, I’.ia'ington, Longm.an, Ton- in Edinburgh — the only place out of the metropolis 
son, Miller, Cadcll, Dilly, Lackington, and others, to avhich we need spcci.ally refer. Yet, the Scottish , 
will also be as familiar as are the Knights, Bohns, capital is not dca’oid of recommendations. Its , 
and Murrays of later times. general society is of a character to inanto the resi- I 

Koaa’, as formerly, the book-trade is centered in dcnco of men of literary acquirements, and it is ' 
London, though earned on to a considerable extent fortunate in possessing an extensive collection of 
in Edinburgh, and in a less degree in Oxford, Cam- hooks for reference iu the Library of the Faculty 
bridge, Dublin, Glasgoav, and a feav other places, of Advocates. Edinburgh publishers are able to 
There are various reasons for London being the conduct their entcqirises avith a degree of c.almnes 3 
metropolis of English literature. As a centre of .and deliberation avhich can Ec.arcely be realised in 
aa’caltli, taste, and intellect, .authors flock toaa'ards it London; avliile, .at the same time, they enjoy, a 
as an^ agreeable and pcmianent home, and find in certain ada'antage in comparatively cheap labour, 
the Library of the Bntish Museum the most ample P.aper also may bo obt.ained nt a somcavh.at lower 
materials for reference and study. By means of its price from Scotch makers than from the avholesale 
^stem of r.ailavays, and its port, assorted parcels of stationers of London — this last circumstance being 
boolm c^ be conveniently despatched to all parts of first importance in producing large impressions of 
of the United Kingdom, and of the avorld. It cheap hooks and periodicals. As Edinburgh books are 
has numerous ayholesale stationers, and abounds in mostly sent to London, the exjiense of carriage and 
printers, bookbinders, artists, and avood-engravers. loss by commission foim a draavback on profits. 
Stationers’ Hall, in avhich the rights to literary Notavithstanding this and other disada’antages, the 
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book-trado of Edinburgh continues in a thriving 
condition. It comprehends upvrards of thirty firms 
carrying on the united business of publishers and 
booksellers, and ninety who carry on business as 
booksellers alone. In this list are several leading 
publishing houses, which print the works that they 
issue, an economical and convenient union of pro- 
fessions which forms a peculiar feature of the Edin- 
burgh book -trade. In the establishment whence 
the present work is issued, every department con- 
nected unth the prep.aration and dispersion of books 
is included. 

The publishers and booksellers of the United 
Kingdom possess no corporate privileges, nor do they 
associate for any professional object. No premiums 
are offered to stimulate improvements in typog- 
raphy, binding, or anything else — the trade being 
entirely free, and all being left to riso through 
individual exertion. AE members of the profession, 

I however, constitute what is, par excellence, ‘the 
trade,’ through which there is a pervading and 
strong feeling of fellowship. 

In the infancy of the trade, authors frequently 
resorted to the plan of getting friends and patrons 
to subscribe for copies of their forthcoming worlts ; 
the publisher in such cases acting only as commis- 
sion-agent. Dryden’s translation of Virgil’s ^neid 
was sold in this way. There were, in the case of 
that work, two classes of subscribers, one paying 
five, the other two, guineas for a copy. Those who 
paid the larger sum obtained the additional value. 
by individually roceii-ing a dedication plate aiuth 
their .arms undcmc.ath. There were 101 of the first 
class of subscribers, and 250 of the second. Pope 
made a fortune by his subscription books. Ho real- 
ised upwards of £5000 from his translation of 
Homer’s Iliad, and £.1000 from that of the Odyssej/, 
both sold by subscription. Johnson, who lived in 
the tr.ausition state between the old and new way of 
disjiosing of literary works, perceived that the sub- 
scription system was essentially an unsound one, 
and that booksellers formed a proper and necessary 
medium between authors and tho public. ‘Ho that 
asks for subscriptions soon finds that ho has 
onomies. All who do not cncour.ago him defame 
him.’ And again; ‘Now learning is a trade; a 
man goes to a bookseller and gets what ho can. 
Wc h.avo done with patronage.’ Litenaturo has now 
risen above this degrading system. At present, 
(1) the author sells his work in manuscript to 
tho publisher for a specified sum, giving him 
an assignment to tho copyright, and leaving 
j him to bring out tho work according to his own 
1 fancy; or (2) tho author ret.ains the copyright, 
pays nU expenses, imdertakes aU risks, and gets a 
publisher to bring out his work ; or (3) the author, 
retaining tho copyright, incurs no risk, and only 
I aUows the publisher to print and issue .an edition of 
' a certain munber of copies for a sum agreed on ; or 
J (4) the author and publisher issue tho avork at their 
I joint risk, and on such other terms as are rautuaUy 
j agreeable. In some instances, tho publisher wiU not 
I undert.ake to issue a work, unless tho author gets 
I it printed, and delivers copies ready for sale; in 
I others, he wiU relieve tho author of this trouble, 
and risldng outlay, keep an accoimt of charges and 
rales. Any pl.an by which an author retains a risk, 
is seldom satisfactory. Publishing is an exceed- 
ingly h,az.ardous profession. Works of which the 
highest expectations are formed may not pay ex- 
penses ; and books of a very frivolous and seemingly 
wortldess land may prove exceedingly remunera- 
tive. _ From a gener.al misapprehension on this point, 
publishers have frequently been maligned as xmjustly 
lixung on the brains of authors, who are ever repre- 
sented ns an unfortunate and ill-used race. A 
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knowledge of the hazardous nature of publisliing, 
and of tho heavy expenditure ordinarily incurred 
for making new books known, not to speak of the 
unreasonable expectations which are sometimes 
■formed by literary men, would do much to dispel 
tho common notions on the subject. For one 
book that is highly successful, there are numbers 
that become a dead stock in the warehouse, and' 
barely pay expenses, of which melancholy fact too 
many authors who undertake the expenses and the 
risks of publiciition must be well aware, from dear- 
bought experience. But with writers of really 
popular and suceessful works, English publishers 
usually de.al in a most liberal spirit ; numerous 
instances, indeed, could bo cited in which they 
have volunt.irily and l.argely added to the remun- 
eration stipidated to bo given for copyright. For 
the celebrated sermon, lielipion in Common Life, 
pre.achcd before tho Queen by tho Kev. J ohn C.aird 
(1865), though only a shilling p.amphlet, the pub- 
lishers, Messrs Blackwood of Edinburgh, gave 
,£100 ; but the sale having gone far beyond 
expectations, they afterwards, of their own accord, 
presented tho author with an additional sum of 
£400. Facts like this, while reflecting honour on 
tho book-trade, shew the b.aselessness of the impli- 
cations so inconsiderately cast on publishers as a 
body. 

In pubh’shing new books, the following are tho 
items of outlay which needto be taken into accoimt : 
Copyright, paper, setting up tho tjrpes, author’s 
corrections, stereotyping, press-work or printing, 
embellishments, binding, advertising, presenta- 
tion copies to editors for review, and to public 
institutions in terms of the Copyright Act. AVlien 
the author retains tho copyright, the publisher 
charges, besides tho above items for printing, 
&o,, a commission on the sales of the work. 
New books are issued at a certain selling price 
to the public, and the publisher allows a per- 
centage off the price to tho ret.ail 'bookseller. 
In a largo proportion of cases, there is interposed 
the commission-agent. Sevenal London publishers 
have commission-agents in tho prinoip.al towns, to 
whom they consign quantities of each work, to bo 
sold to tho retail dealers ; and in the s.ame way, 
rovinoial publishers h.aving agents in London, it 
appens that tlie book-trade is largely and neces- 
sarily carried on through middlemen. These indi- 
viduals, of course, receive a commission adequate to 
remunerate them, after giving tho ordinary pub- 
lisher’s allowance to tho retailer. 

. It is usual, on issuing now books, for publishers 
or their agents to send out the work to bo ‘ sub- 
scribed’ among the trade. A copy of the new avork 
is shewn by way of sample, and tho subscription 
paper bears the selling price, and tho price at which 
copies are offered. Besides mailing the trade 
acquainted with the day of piiblic.ation of works 
wmch h.ave been some time expected, this practice 
offers an opportunity for speculating. As an encour- 
agement to do so, the work is offered at a somewhat 
lower rate than is .afterwards allowed. By sub- 
scribing for books in this manner, and also by 
me.an 3 of ‘tr.ade s.ales,’ commission-houses , in tho 
Eow ordinarily put themselves in possession of 
the works issued by publishers in other p.arts of 
London. 

. Trade sales, which are now less common than for- 
merly, are conducted in the folloiving manner. A 
publisher, uushing to dispose of his stock, issues a 
catalogue to the trade, stating the reduced price of 
e.ach book, as weU as the length o'f credit offered ; 
and that the sale is to take place in a tavern speci- 
fied, on a certain day, for which an invitation is 
given. At the appointed time and place, a handsome 
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dinner is on the table, and perhaps from eighty to one- else to do than to hand across the counter the book 
hundred and fifty guests are assembled. Nothing is for 'which a demand has been stimulated by the 
I said about business during dinner, but 'with the costly efforts of the publisher. The grand difficulty 
' -u-ine and glasses afterwards, and amidst no little -with the publisher is to excite general attention 
I good-humour, the sale begins. Each book being to his -wares. Hence, the stupendous advertising 
called over, every person has an opportunity of say- system in newspapers and other channels of inteUi- 
ing how many copies he ■wiU take. pcc-asionaRy, a gencc. Some publishers are reported to spend as 
toast is proposed, in-order to maintain the hilarity much as £5000 per annum on advertisements, and an 
of the meeting. ' _ expenditure of from £1000 to £2000 is quite com- 

At these sales, it is not unusual to dispose of mon. The monthly and quarterly periodicals beinv 
‘remainders of books,’ that is, fag-ends of editions important advertising channels, it is of consequence 
j which are not mo-ving off -with sufficient alacrity for publishers to possess one of these, both for the 
I in the ordinary course of trade. Remainders sake of the revenue it may produce, and for keep- 
I are either offered in small quantities at a very ing their o-wn books before the public. A well- 
I reduced price, or they are sold in the lump by circulated periodical, therefore, is to be ■viewed 
, auction. Purchased cheaply, these remainders are as almost a necessity in the business of the pub- 
hcnceforth k^own as ‘books ■with broken prices.’ lisher — the thing which gives spring and vitality 
hlany of the new-looking boolcs ticketed at cheap -to what might be otherwise an inert and diffi- 
booksellers are portions of these remainders. In cult concern. So grave a matter is advertising 
some instances they are sent to the colonies, in the to the pubUsher, that it is very generally the prac- 
hope of finding a market. At these trade sales it tice to employ one or more clerks to -write, arrange, 
is common to do business to the extent of from and distribute advertisements, and to conduct tho 
£5000 to, £10,000; in the case of one publishing multifarious correspondence connected -with them, 
house, the amount is usually, at a half-yearly sale. In consequence of these burdensome outlays, and 
from £12,000 to £15,000 ; and in another, being other causes, including the liberal distribution of 
an annual sale, it is seldom less than £26,000. To copies of books for review, the prices aflSxed to 
avoid the seemingly useless outlay on a dinner, original works are necessarily higher than the actual 
some publishers rely on the circulation of ‘ sale amount of paper and print would seem to warrant, 
catalogues,’ comprising offers at tempting prices. Books, as has been said, are subscribed for among the 
provided that orders are given -witliin a certain boolcsellers of the principal cities ; but booksellers 
day. Vast quantities of school-books of good re- in the country towns either send for supplies by 
putation,"and other works permanently in demand, letter, or give their orders to travellers employed by 
are bought by London commission-houses in this the cWef houses. Between the country booksellers 
manner annually. and the leading publishers in London, Edinburgh, or 

Tliroughout the more respectable part of the Dublin, there is kept up a continual correspondence, 
trade, there_ is a constant effort to maintain In addition to his daily or weekly parcel, every pro- 
unbroken prices; for when a book can be obtained -vincial bookseller makes up a monthly order for 
by booksellers below trade-price, it is essentially magazines, periodicals, and books ; and the collect- 
nuned for all regular business. On the other ing for monthly parcels forms one of tho remarkable 
hand, there has sprung up a practice amongst some phenomena of the Row. The day of making up, 
retail booksellers of selling new books to the public called ‘magazine day,’ is the last, or last but one, of 
at prices little above cost. This system of xmder- tho month, when periodicals for the succeeding 
selling has caused much disquietude' in the trade, month are collected and despatched. In receiving 
Eor a long time, resolute attempts were made by and forwarding of enclosures by these monthly 
the heads of the profession to refuse to deal -with parcels, there prevails a spirit of mutual accommo- 
undersellers ; but these, appealing to the public, dation, which is exceedingly commendable, and 
xiltimately conqxiercd ; and now books of all kinds -without which, indeed, a large portion of the book- 
are disposed of at such prices as the bookseller trade would be at a stand. By means of enolo- 
pleases. In one sense, this underselling is unjust sures, booksellers in the most distant parts of tho 
to the publisher, who has his wares sold cheap, country are able to procure small supplies from 
■without the eclat and solid benefit which he might different publishers at a trifling charge for carriage 
dejiye from fixing on them such low prices as would — with what result of convenience to the public 
induce a large sale. 'Whether publishers will in need not be dwelt upon. The execution of foreign 
time fall on the expedient of lowering nominal orders is, of course, comprehended in the business 
seUing-pricos, at the same -time lessening allowances, of the publisher. Publishers formerly took but 
j or whether they -wiU altogether drop the marking little account of the demand likely to arise for their 
[ of prices, are questions oh which we need not enter, books from abroad, but now they frequently print 
Enough has been said to shew that, after making all an extra number of copies for export to the United 
ordinary deductions, to which losses, &c., may be States, Canada, and Australia. Previous to the inter- 
added, publishers can reckon on receiving Uttle necine war in the United States, American publishers 
more than half the price at which their books are were in tho constant habit of seizing upon popular 
nominally issued. To limit impressions as nearly English copyright books, and reprinting them in a 
as possible to the demand, is always a matter of cheap form suitable for their own market, which 
serious consideration to the publisher ; for, unlike included Canada and several other British colonies, 
most other kinds of goods left on hand, the overplus As nothing was paid to the author, books so printed 
stocks of books are often nearly valueless. On this were sold at prices against which the English pub- 
account, boolrs are seldom sent out on sale or return lisher found it impossible to compete ; he therefore 
except to commission-agents. withdrew in di'sgust, and left the colonial market to 

In one important respect the English publisher be supplied -with ‘pirated editions.’ Inconsequence 
differs from the producer of almost every other of the derangement of currency, the increased taxa- 
class of goods. He has not only to manufacture tion, and the protective system indulged in since the 
the article, but to make it Imown to the public, conclusion of war, it has been found impossible to 
While the retaU draper takes upon himself the produce books so cheaply in America as in England ; 
trouble and cost of advertising his novelties in consequently large numbers of books are now printed 
order to attract customers, the retail bookseller is hero specially for the American market. The 
relieved from 'any such obligation,' and has little Canadians too, are exerting themselves, and are 
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making arrangements with English publishers for 
the supply of the Dominion ; so that, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any international copyright 
treaty, it is probable that in the course of a few 
years most modern English books read in any part 
of America will be such as are cither printed here, 
or are reprinted there by arrangement with the 
English publisher or author. 

The plan of issuing neat cheap editions of popu- 
lar works, was struck out a hundred years ago 
(1760 — 1770) by Alexander Donaldson, an Edin- 
burgh bookseller above referred to,* and was followed 
up bj' several publishei's in London, ono of whom, 
C. Cooke of Patonioster Eow (1790—1800), issued an 
extensive series of cheap reprints, of a pocket-size, 
called- Oool'e’s Editions, which for tastefulness of 
preparation have never been excelled. In the early 
years of the present century, Suttaby’s, Sharpe’s, 
Walker’s, and Dove’s pocket editions, were stock 
articles in the trade. About 1817 — 1818 some 
enterprising booksellers began to break through 
certain old usages of the trade, by issuing reprints of 
standard works, in a good st3'le of typography, at 
considerably reduced prices. At the same time, 

* According to the act, 8 Anne, c. 19, the copy- 
right of a book was for 14 years, with a second term 
of 14 ye.ars contingent on the author being alive at 
the expiration of the first term. Wliilo such was the 
law, publishers who bought a copyright were usually 
allowed, by courtesy of the trade, to continue to pub- 
lish their works unmolested during the second term, 
oven if tho author was dead when the first term 
expired. Notwithstanding this act, there w.as long so 
little precision as to questions of htorary property, 
that works issued by London publishers were freely 
reprinted in Edinburgh, while those belonging to Edin- 
burgh pubUsbors were similarly dealt with in London — 
for example, Ramsay’s Poems, which were issued by tho 
author at Edinburgh in 1723, were reprinted in London, 
and also in Dublin, in 1731. Alexander Donaldson, of 
Edinburgh, is said to have taken the le.ad in this kind 
of trade, though from any evidence on tho subject, it 
does not appear that ho wont beyond the bounds of .the 
law. In order to e.xtond his sale of cheap reprints, ho 
opened a shop in tho Strand ; a step which brought him 
into collision with certain publishers in London. It will 
be recollected th.at Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, 
under date 1703, alludes to this c.aso of Donaldson, who 
is spoken of by Johnson ns ‘ a follow who takes advan- 
tage of tho state of tho law to injiiro his brethren’ — 
ono who, supposing ho did reduce tho price of books, 
‘ is no better than Robin Hood, who robbed tho rich in 
order to give to tho poor.’ To judge from tho litig.a- 
tion which ensued, Donaldson scarcely merited these 
strictures. In 1771, certain parties in London pro- 
cured an injunction from tho Court of Chancery to 
restrain Alexander Donaldson from printing and selling 
Thomson’s Seasons, on the ground that it was their pro- 
perty. Donaldson, appealing to the House of Lords, 
shewed that the work in question w.as first printed 
in 1729, that its author died in 1748, and that tho 
copyright expired in 1757. Tho Lords decided in 
favour of Donaldson ; therebj* settling the point, that 
copyright depended entirely on tho statute, and was not 
an inherent and interminable right of property, ns many 
seem to h.avo believed it to have been. Some details of 
this curious and important case avill bo found in the 
article Copyeight. Donaldson, whoso enterprises are 
spoken of approvingly by Boswell, left a fortune, which 
was greatly augmented by his son, a newspaper pub- 
lisher in Edinburgh ; and tho total sum, amounting to 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling, was bequeathed 
to found an educational hospital for poor children. 
This building adorns tho environs of Edinburgh, and 
is ono of tho most magnificent in Scotland. See 
Donaldson’s Hospital. This is' not the only hospital 
for which tho world is indebted to tho book-trade. 
Thomas Guy, a bookseller in Comliill, London, founded 
during his life tho hospital which boars his name; ho 
died in 1724. See Gdy’s Hospital. 
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numerous cheap periodicals made their appearance ; 
but these, for the most part, were of so seditious, 
irreligious, and libellous a c'haracter, that the law 
interposed to check the growing evil, by the act 60 
Geo. III., and I Geo. IV. c. 9. See Newspapers. 
Those cheap unstamped periodicals which appeared 
during the next ten years, were only tolerated whe_n, 
eschewing news and politics, they confined them- 
selves strictly to matters of instruction or amusement. 
The only one that attained to permanent success 
w.as the Mirror, an illustrated weekly sheet, 8vo 
size, projected by John Limbird in London, the first 
number of which appeared November 22, 1822. 
When, therefore, in 1827, the Society for Diffusing 
Useful Knowledge beg.an to issue its low-priced 
scientific treatises — and when, in the same year, 
Archibald Constable commenced the cjieap series of 
works in original literature, called Constable’s Miscel- 
lany — the public were already in some measure fami- 
liar with a certain class of cheap books. Yet, vieavin" 
all previous enterprises of this kind as fitful and 
insufficient, ns avell as unsupported by any breadth 
of .appreciation, we have to refer to this period (1827 
— 1832) for the true origin of what is now designated 
tho * che.ap press.’ Constable’s attempt to cheapen 
literature was liappOy coincident with a general 
aw.akening in the public mind, and proved eminently 
successful ; imitations followed ; a variety of serial 
works, in small volumes, for popular use made their 
appearance. A similar popularising of the price of 
periodicals was the next step in advance. Several 
cheap sheets of an entertaining nature were issued, 
similar to'Limbird’s Mirror, though more resem- 
bling a newspaper in shape, but for various reasons 
most of them soon disappe.ared. At this juncture, 
taking advantage of the growing demand for cheap 
literature, and desirous of guiding it in a right direc- 
tion, '\Villiam and Robert Chambers of Edinburgh 
began, on the 4th of February 1832, to issue Cham- 
bers’s Edinhuryh Journal, a weekly sheet at l-Id. : 
on the 31st of hl.arch following appeared in London 
tho Penny Mayazinc of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge ; and, July 7, this was followed 
by tho Saturday Magazine, which was usued under 
the direction of a committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. So many cheap publi- 
c.ations of various kinds followed, that it would be 
impossible to particul.arise them in this brief sketch. 
The efforts to establish a cheap press were much 
facilitated by two great inventions — the paper- 
malcing machine, and the printing-maclune, both of 
which had been introduced within the preceding 
twenty years. The continued issue of cheap reprints 
of popular works out of copyright has greatly changed 
the .aspect of the trade; and .although works at 
old prices are .as numerous as ever, cheap books of 
an improving tendency arehow placed within general 
reach. By the enterprise of certain publishers, new 
and copyright works are also now issued in a cheap 
form, in boards, vath coloured paper covers — the 
prices of these neat and handy volumes being from 
Is. to 2s. 6d. each. The trade in this class of books, 
and in cheap periodic.als and newsp.apers, has been 
largely developed by r.ailways. On the platforms 
of all the chief termini and st.ations, there are stalls 
for the sale of books, periodicals, and newspapers. 
These stalls, consisting of a counter and some 
shelving, which can be closed in with shutters at 
night, are rented from the raUw.ay companies by 
different booksellers, from whose head esta'blish- 
ments supplies ceaselessly radiate. One firm, in 
August 1873, had 400 stalls. A London publisher 
announced, in tho beginning of 1873 that in the 
twelve months preceding he had printed over five 
millions of books. 

The sudden and successful rise of a che.ap press 
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was not viewed witli eomplaoency by tbo fathers of 
I the trade, and for a long time it was believed tb.at, 
' like many other novelties, it woidd have its day, 
I and disappear. Looked at, therefore, as temporary 
I and undignified, the cheap press was left to force its 
! w.a}' in the hands of two or three ardent young 

, publishers, who, extending their operations, at length 
assumed a position which could not fail to command 
I respect, and to excite a spirit of emulation. Latterly, 
i the old established firms have begun, though in a 
[ hesitating way, to issue a cheap class of publications, 

I by reprinting and otherwise. At the same time, 

I these firms, besides generally maintaining the old 
] prices, unite to keep a few editions of standard works 
i in print. These ‘ trade editions,’ as they are termed, 

I are printed and supplied in shares ; each party con- 
cerned taking an interest in their sale, and being so 
far precluded from attempting the issue of rival 
editions. The names of all the proprietors of these 
joint-stock books are printed on the title-page ; but 
as no new books are added, this once popular 
method of publication will soon become extinct. 

As circulating libraries, by creating a taste for 
reading, led to the establishment of the cheap 
press, so, as might be expected, has the cheap press 
extended the sphere of literature, and given rise to 
public libraries and book-clubs ; and even circulating 
libraries, avhich for a time suffered from the deluge 
I of minor publications, have begun not only to revive, 
but to assume dimensions be 3 'ond precedent. Mr 
hludie, in the j’ear 1842, introduced a new sj'stem 
of subscription lending library, which in 1873 con- 
tained a million volumes, employing 80 clerks, and 
having no fewer than 18,000 subscribers to the 
London establishment alone. As many as 2000 
copies of a single work at eighteen shillings or a 
guinea are sometimes added ; so that iu many cases 
what would formerly have been considered to be 
large editions are absorbed by one purchaser. After 
being vised for several months, the ov'erplus copies 
belonging to tbese'libraries are disposed of at from 
a half to one quarter of the original price ; and the 
readiness with which they find customers among 
the lesser libraries throughout the country is alone 
an evidence of the increasing demand for books. 
The largest of these clroulating libraries is said to 
contain half a million volumes ; and another, com- 
menced in 18G0 in connection with a system of 
railway, states 150,000.. 

The selling of second-hand books from open stalls, 
and from Booths (q. vv), .is a practice so ancient 
as to be connected with tbo trade of the stationarii 
of the middle ages. Some men of considerable 
note in the book-trade began in the humble 
quality of stall-keepers. The most celebrated in- 
stance of this land is perhaps th.at of J aracs Lack- 
ington. He commenced his remarkahlo c.areer by 
keeping a small stall of old books, which, wliile 
working as a shoemaker, he placed at his door in 
one of the obscure streets of the metropolis; and 
from his ultimate success, was able to inscribe the 
proud boast, Siitor ultra crepidain felkitcr ausm, 
on his very entertaining memoirs. Though more 
dommon formerlj’ than now, book-stalls are still seen 
in every large European city. They particul.arly 
abound in I’aris — chiefly on the quays near the 
Pont-Neuf ; and at .all the great continental fairs, 
stalls of new and second-hand books are conspicu- 
ous. Booksellers at one time took their place among 
the stall-keepers on market-days in English provin- 
ci.al towns, nor have they altogether dis.appeared. 
hlichael Johnson, bookseller in Lichfield, was in the 
habit of setting up a stall for the sale of his wares, 
every market-day, in Uttoxeter. On one occasion. 
Confined to bed bj^ indisposition, he requested his 
son Samuel to visit the market, and attend the stall 


in his_ place, which he refused to do. How this act 
of criminal pride and filial disobedience preyed in 
after-years on the mind of the great lexicographer ; 
and how, in his old age, to expiate this juvenile 
delinquency, he went to Uttoxeter on a market-day, 
and stood on the site of his father’s stall for the’ 
sp.ace of an hour bareheaded in the rain, exposed to 
the jeers of the by-standers, are among the most char- 
acteristic circumstances narrated in the life of this 
extraordinary man (see Boswell, Croker’s post 8vo 
edition, vol. x. p. 103). The flood of che.ap publications 
forty years ago, which has heen already referred to, 
greatly damaged the stall-trade in old books. 
Nevertheless, there remain in London a few book- 
stalls and booths, and in Edinburgh, though fallen 
from their high estate, book-stalls are still v'isible. In 
Paris the stall-trade still flourishes, and no book- 
hunter in th.at city loses the opportunity of a ramble 
along the Quais. It must be admitted, however, that 
the business is losing its picturesque character ; it is 
getting into a regular shop-trade, and attaining to 
dimensions far beyond the notions of the old class 
of stall-keepers. London, of com-se, is the chief 
seat of the second-hand book-trade ; but it is also 
conducted on a respectable scale in Edinburgh, 
Gl.asgow, hlanchester, Liverpool, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, Bristol, and some other centres of 
wealth and intelligence. The dealers procure sup- 
plies chiefly at public auctions of the libraries of 
deceased clergymen, professors, .and private gentle- 
men, of which sales there is a constant succession in 
London, Edinburgh, and elsewhere. At these auc- 
tions, good editions of standard books may usually 
bo obtained at modeivate prices; but rare and 
cimous works, prized by the ‘ bibliomaniac,’ fre- 
quently bring very high sums. See Bidliomakia. 
Dealers in second-hand books send c.at.alogues to 
their customers throughout the country ; and from 
this source not a few gentlemen’s libraries aro 
mainly made up. During the past twenty years, there 
has been a growing scarcity of second-hand high- 
class vv'orks, in consequence of the purchase of large 
quantities for public libraries forming in the United 
States. From France, Italy, .and Germany, there 
has been a similar e.xport-trade in splendid old 
editions to North Americ.a. 

At one period, it was usu.al to limit editions to 
from 500 to 1000, or 1250 copies, .and impressions of 
2000 were considered excessive. Now, large editions 
are more frequently the rule than the exception, 
particularly as reg.ards the works of standard 
authors published in a che.ap form. As the cost of 
composition (setting the types) is the s.arao for a 
largo as for a small edition, and as the charge for 
press-work is only a little more for a larger than a 
smaller impression, the profit on a book rises rapidly 
in proportion as the quantity put to press increases. 
In the c.aso of cheap books, it is absolutely necessary 
that largo impressions bo sold, in order that they 
may realise any profit to the publisher. In prepar- 
ing this class of books, therefore, to the extent 
of from 20,000 to 50,000 impressions,^ the element 
of composition dwindles into insigniflcance. The 
chief things taken into account aro paper, machine- 
printing, and boarding. Paper, however, being the 
matter of most serious concern, the^ vv'eight is 
rigorously computed beforehand by putting a sample 
volume into the scales. To av'oid delay, and also to 
save outlay in preparing future impressions, it is 
customary to stereotype cheap books and periodicals. 
Although, like composition, stereotyping forms a 
minor charge, the accumiUation of stereotype-plates 
at length becomes considerable, and, as in the case 
of overplus stock, forms a burden on the capital of 
the publisher. 

The changes produced in the English book-trade 
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by the cbeap press, are not more remarkable than 
that improvement in taste which has subdued the 
traiBc in books of a politically objectionable, and 
of a demoralising character. Contrary to fears enter- 
tained on the subject, the cheapening of books, 

eriodicals, and newspapers has in no perceptible 

egreo deteriorated bterature. The sale of books 
of a grossly demoralising tendency has been driven 
into obscurity, and in other ways circumscribed by 
a recent act of parliament (21 and 22 Viet. cap. S3) ; 
and it is demonstrable, as regards periodicals, that 
those of an objectionable kind form but a small 
proportion — not one hundredth part of the whole. 
Little dependence can be placed upon the state- 
ments given of the circiilation of wecldy and 
monthly magazines, as there is a general disinclina- 
tion on the part of respectable publishers to state 
their actual sales ; while the muubers mentioned by 
the less reputable members of the trade are almost 
without exception fictitious, and are generally men- 
tioned for the sole purpose of attracting advertise- 
ments. Cases have been brought before our notice 
in which hundreds have been magnified into thou- 
sands, and in very rare instances indeed is the bond- 
Jide circidation honestly stated. The aggregate 
monthly circulation of periodicals of all descriptions, 
excluding newspapers, may bo stated at about 
10,000,000, of wMch not more than 90,000 are 
actually immoral or anti-religious. The circulation 
of some of the religious magazines is very large ; of 
two published at sixpence monthly by the Religious 
Tract Society, one sells to tho extent of 130,000, 
and the other 83,000. Including newspapers, the 
total number of separate weekly and monthly pub- 
lic, itions issued in London is nearly 700. 

Obviously, the sale of such an enormous mass of 
cheap sheets would be overwhelming to the ordinary 
trade ; in point of fact, the writing and pubbsliing, 
and also the retailing, of the more widely circulated 
penny papers are conducted as a separate business. 
The sales are effected chiefly by moans of small 
shops in back-streets, the purchasers being, besides 
domestic servants, aU varieties of persons, old and 
young, who reside in these humble localities. The 
rise of these cheap periodical and newspaper shops, 
in adaptation to new social wants, is not the least 
remarkable of the ‘ signs of the times.’ Nor can it 
be spoken of with regret. With other commodities 
the huxter dispenses the weekly pennyworth of 
literary amusement, which, enjoyed m the poorest 
family circle, enlivens the most dreary fate, and if 
not directly elevating in its tendency, may be pre- 
sumed to do at least some good as a substitute 
for more exceptionable means of excitement. On 
general grounds there is cause for congratulation. 
Considering the preponderatingly large propor- 
tion of cheap periodicals of an unobjectionable, 
and not uninstructive kind, and looking also at 
the perfect freedom now enjoyed by every dep.art- 
ment of tho press, we have a striking illustration 
of the vastly improved state of public feeling, with 
which cheap literature has steadily kept pace, since 
the reign of George lAL Not even in the most 
objectionable of the irreligious prints is there any- 
thing at aU resembling the scurrilities which were 
at one time prevalent. The elasses of books and 
periodicals which a number of years ago consisted 
of coarsely offensive attacks on tho government, 
church, laws, &6., have entirely disappeared, and 
at no time in its whole history has the book-trade 
of Great Britain been on a more healthy footing 
than it is at present. 

Limited by the generally imperfect state of 
education and inaptitude for reading, the ordinary 
book-trade is also obstructed on account of large 
sections of the people still speaking some form of 


the Celtic language, and being unable to understand 
English. The Scottish Highlanders, Welsh, Manx, 
and aboriginal Irish, are less or more in this 
condition. In Wales, there exists a press specially 
devoted to those who, in remote parts of the 
Principality, still hold to the ancient vernacular; 
and the publishing of books and periodicals in the 
native tongue is conducted with remarkable activity. 
Some are translations from English works of a 
usefid and popular kind, occasionally illustrated 
with wood-engravings; and the circumstance of 
there being a taste and demand for such produc- 
tions, affords a favourable view of the intellectual 
advancement of the Principality. In Ireland, on 
the contrary, almost the only works printed in the 
ancient tongue are for the use of scholars, and not, 
as in Wales, for the poor. The Highlands and 
Western Islands of Scotland produce no literature, 
native or translated ; and the Gaelic books in the’ 
hands of the people are extremely limited in variety 
and number. 

Entirely separated from the general book-trade, 
there flourishes a system of publishing of a peculiar 
kind. We allude to the Canvassing Trade, which 
consists in tho plan of disposing of books mostly in 
weekly and monthly numbers or parts. The busi- 
ness is conducted by only a few houses in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and one or two other places. 
Canvassers are employed to go from door to door, to 
procure subscribers ; and the numbers are delivered 
periodically, till the work is completed. On account 
of the expense of canvassing and delivery, books sold 
in this manner are necessarily much dearer than if 
disposed of through tho ordinary channels of trade. 
The method, however, of buying books in small 
portions at a time, accommodates certain classes of 
customers, and has been the means of disseminating 
an improving literature — ^Bibles, with notes and 
illustrations, and works of piety in particular— in 
quarters not reached by the operations of the book- 
seller. During the -past ten years, the canvassing 
trade has largely been engaged in .selling books, 
and especially Bibles, in the complete form. On 
giving an order, the book’ or Bible is left, and a 
small sum paid, and a similar sum weeldy or 
monthly. It is said that but few bad debts are 
made amongst working-men, a fact that speaks well 
for their honesty. 

Apart, hkewise, from the general trade, the pub- 
lication of small books, tracts, and periodicals is 
■ carried on to a large extent by associations for reli- 
gious purposes, the fimds for which are raised by 
vohmtary subscriptions. As far as concerns the 
distribution of purely religious tracts' among tho 
unfortunate and less instructed members of tho 
community, no fault is found with the operations of 
these societies. But when such associations address 
themselves to the publication of volumes and illus- 
trated periodicals, differing in no material respect 
from the ordinary products of private enterprise, and 
intended not for gratuitous distribution but for sale, 
a certain injm-y is felt to be unbecomingly inflicted 
on the trade, which can no more be justified than 
the damage done to free competition by the ghfing 
of bounties on particular manufactures. Notice has 
been taken of two periodicals of the Religious Tract 
Society of London, the ch'oulation of which must be 
allowed to be fostered in this manner, and other works 
could be pointed out as being so greatly cheapened 
by the same objectionable method as to be placed 
completely beyond the reach of fair commercial 
competition. See Religious Teacc SociErr. 

Another distinct land of trade is that of printing 
and publishing authorised vei-sions of tho Bible, New 
Testament, and Book of Common Prayer. The pre- 
paration of these works has always been a preroga- 
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j tive of the crown, which grants exclnaive privileges 
I or patent rights to certain parties for the purpose. 
From old usage, England, Ireland, and Scotland are 
treated separately. The last patent for England 
' was granted by George IV. to Andrew Strahan, 
I George Eyre, and Andrevr Spottiswoode, for a term 
of thirty years ; and having commenced on the 21st 
' of January 1830, it expired on the 21st January 
ISGO, and was then renewed during pleasure. The 
I universities of Oxford and Cambridge have enjoyed 
the right of printing Bibles, &c., in common with 
' the patentees ; but in their ease it is a simple affair 
' of permission, they have no power to prohibit or 
prosecute. See Patent. 

' In Ireland, George III., in 17GG, granted a Bible 
patent to Boulton Grierson for forty years. He 
, was succeeded by his son, George Grierson, who, in 
' 1811, obtained a renewal. Trinity College, Dublin, 
had also a coneurrent right ; but the English paten- 
tees, and both Oxford and Cambridge, are permitted 
to import their Bibles into Deland. 

In Scotland, the last patent expired in 1839, and 
was not renewed in consequence of remonstrances 
from that country, to the effect that if its printing 
were left free, the Bible would be sold at a consider- 
I ably lower price than it had hitherto been. Such has 
proved to be the ease. The crown appoints a Board 
•with authority to grant licenses to parties desirous 
to print editions of the Bible and other books 
falling •within the royal prerogative, such as the 
Confession of Faith of the Church of Scotland, but 
the importation of English printed editions is not 
prohibited. (See Ahridgmcnt of Specifications relat- 
ing to Printing, Ac., printed hj/ order of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents, London, 1859.) 

The modification of the patent ha^ving tended to 
lower prices, the possibility of any further material 
reduction seems doubtful. One noticeable feature 
in the trade in Bibles is, that the publishers in Eng- 
land sell large-numbers in sheets. They are bought 
by bookbinders, who do them up in various styles ; 
some very neatly with gilt edges, which they sell to 
retailers at about lid. per copy. Other copies, cost- 
ing, perhaps, not more than Is. or Is. Cd. in sheets, 
are bound in velvet, morocco, tortoiseshell, or other 
ornamental bindings, and retailed as high as three 
guineas each. It is computed that in London alone, 
nearly 1000 persons are employed in binding Bibles, 
Prayer-books, and other books of devotion. From 
their cheapness, but more particularly from their 
accuracy, English-printed Bibles and New Testa- 
ments are purchased in largo quantities by the United 
St.ates. Other Large purchasers are the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The Society for Promoting 
Cliristian Knowledge makes largo purchases of 
Pr.ayer-books and Church Services in addition. 

Although the printing of the authorised version of 
the Bible, the New Testament, and the Book of 
Common Prayer, -with as weU as -without notes, 
seems to be reserved to the nominees of the crown, 
practically no objection is taken to the printing of 
these works by others, nor has any objection ever 
been raised to those printed -vvith notes and com- 
ments. Many such editions are accordingly pre- 
pared and issued by publishers, often in a style of 
great elegance. Translations of the Bible, other 
than the authorised version, are also issued freely 
by Eoman Catholiq and other bodies ; and at the 
present time a committee of learned divines is 
engaged upon a re-vised version of the English 
Bible, the copyright of which has been secured by 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, although 
•the revision -will not be completed for some years. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; also 
of Trinity College, Dublin ; the four Scotch univer- 
sities; and the colleges of Eton, Winchester, and 


Westminster, were so much alarmed by the decision 
of the House of Lords in 1772, in favour of Don.ald- 
Eon’s right to reprint works not protected by the 
copyright law of S Anne, c. 19, that they applied for 
and obtained an act of parliament, 15 Geo. III. c. 
53, gi-ving them a perpetual copyright of all works 
belonging to them, or which might afterwards be 
bequeathed to or acquired by them. The only work 
in existence older th.an the present century, claimed 
by any of the above institutions, to which any value 
can be attached, is Clarendon’s //isioryq/' tJiePehellion, 
•with his life and continuation. The right to this and 
other works possessed by the university of Oxford, 
was confirmed by the last Copyright Act, 5 and 6 
Viet. c. 45. It -will therefore be understood that 
the printing and publishing of Lord Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the liehcllion remains an absolute and perpetual 
monopoly in the university of Oxford — a curious 
exemption from the ordinary and terminable claim of 
copyright, and singularly at variance with modem 
notions of free-trade. It should be added that 
the profits of the first edition were very great, and 
were apphed by the University towards the erection 
of the ‘ Clarendon Press,’ which was for a long time 
the imiversity press ; but, its business increasing, the 
‘ Clarendon ’ has been superseded by the ‘ University 
Printing-house ; ’ the former building, a very hand- 
some one, being used for other purposes. (Besides 
Godson’s Law of Patents and Copyrights, and Sup- 
plements, see Dr Ingram’s Memorials of Puhlic 
Buildings of Oxford, new edition, 1848, p. 11.) 

Publishers are under the legal obligation to 
deliver, free, a copy of every book they issue (new 
editions without alterations excepted) to the five fol- 
lowing public institutions : Library of the British 
Museum ; Bodleian Library, Oxford ; University 
Library, Cambridge ; Trinity College Libra^, Dub- 
lin ; and Libr.aryof Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. 
This obligation, imposed by a clause in the Copy- 
right Act (see Copyright), is usually spoken of 
as an unjustifiable burden, and no doubt it is 
so ; but it is chiefly from causing trouble that it 
becomes matter for complaint. In comparison avith 
the immense beneflts conferred on liter.ature by tho 
public libraries mentioned, the value of the books 
(with some exceptions) claimed by them is insig- 
nificant. In practice, not a hundredth part of 
the cheap books and sheets issued are given or 
claimed ; which is perhaps unimportant, for if they 
were, no ordinary building could contain them. 

The English book-trade has been lately much 
indebted to certain liberal Post-office arrangements. 
Manuscripts, proof-sheets, books, periodicals, and 
catalogues, if left open at the ends, may now be 
transmitted by post at an exceedingly small ch.arge. 
See Post-office. 

Unitedly, the whole trade of publishing and 
bookselling forms an important staple of national 
industry — inferior to some other manufactures and 
trades, yet gi-eat when -viewed in relation to its past 
history, and to the still imperfect state of education 
among large masses of the people, and respectable 
from the number of men of high character who are 
connected with it. In reckoning the number of new 
works issued from the press annually, we may take 
the number of entries of distinct books, volumes, 
sheets, maps, &c., lodged by publishers at dhe 
British Museum, in terms of the Copyright Act. 
The following is an abstract of the return for 1872 : 
Books — complete works, 8345 ; parts of volumes, 
works in progress, and periodicals, 17,79G ; single 
articles, including playbills, songs, broadsides, &c., 
5871— total, 32,012. Music— complete _ avorks, 
volumes and pieces, 4272. Maps — 245, in 1595 
sheets ; atlases, 33. Twenty years ago the number 
was only about half as great. In 1872, according 
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to the tables of the Board of Trade, the books parcels of new works, on sale or return, may- 
imported into the United Kingdom were valued not be satisfactory according to English notions, 
at £149,189. Of these the value from Germany was but the advantages of the plan are obvious in 
£38,505 ; France, £46,958 ; Holland, £18,590 ; the various points of view. There is no country in 
United States, £13,500; and Spain, £8150. The the world where literary and scientific novelties 
value of English printed books exported in 1870 arc so regularly made knomi and become noticed 
was £883,914. Tlie United States purchased to as in Germany. Let the book be what it may, 
the amount of £307,084 ; Australia, £181,084 ; within six weeks after its first publication it is 
Canada, £81,590. British India, £43,048, in addi- known all over Germany, and through the personal 
tion to its share of the £77,229 worth ex- -vigilance of the retailers, is brought everywhere 
ported through Egypt. France, Germany, Holland, under the notice of those individuals to whom 
and Belgium unitedly took to the value of £95,918 ; tho subject tre.atcd of may be of interest. This 
our next largest customer being South Africa, method of publication has the merit of great sim- 
for £28,748. In 1850, tho total value of the plicity, and secures an exemption from that fright- 
books exported was £425,000. It is seen that the I'ul expenditure on advertisements to make boolcs 
exports are sixfold more than the imports; also known, which presses on the English publisher, 
that wo exiiort to Australia alone more than -we On this account, as well as from the cheapness of 
import from all countries, and to the United States paper and printing, and the simple way that books 
- double as much. A sj’stem of more free and un- are for the most part done up, the selling-prices 
taxed import of foreign-printed English works of every variety of production are very moderate, 
-would, in various ways, introduce changes into the The only drawback on the German publisher is, 
book-trade, and have a tendency to alter some of its the liability to hea-i-j' returns of unsold boolcs ; but 
I traditional usages. this he doubtless endeavours to avert by profes- 

I In Germany, where printing originated, the book- sional tact in his speculations, and a good know- 
I trade became also first established, and the principal ledge of the market. It is, at all events, the belief 
' mart y.as Frankfurt, to the fairs of which tho early of those who arc well acquainted -\rith tho German 
' booksellers and printers resorted. Lcipsic, also, book-tr.adc, that tho method pursued not only fur- 
j became a grc.at mart for books as e.arly as 1080 ; nishes boolcs cheaper, but is more productive to 
I yet this ancient citj’ is only one of many places of author and publisher than that in England ; and 
I book preparation in Germany, .'\mong them .Stutt- that, in point of good management and prosperity, 

< gart has taken a front rank, since .about 1830, as it exceeds, or at least equals, tho book-trade in any 
I an agency place for the South German book-trade, other country. From tho -teeming press of Baron 
avhilst Frankfurt has now entirely lost its ancient Bernhard T.anchnitz of Lcipsic, has been issued a 
! prestige. Throughout the difl'ercnt skates of the Gcr- series of 1200 volumes of cheap reprinte of English 
j man empire, more particularly Prussia and Saxony, popular avorks in a pocket size, avhich are sold 
I printing and publishing are largely 'carricil on ; largely in Germany and .all other continent.al coun- 
and from tho various places of pubbeation a grc.at tries. It is proper, however, to say that, as there is 
j proportion of entire editions of works is transferred an international copjTight law between Saxony ana 
to Lcipsic .agents, who disperse the books throughout the United Kingdom, these I'ancJinitz Editions, asfhey 
I Germany, and all those countries for tho book trade arc termed, are issued in virtue of an honourable 
of which the city of Lcipsic forms tho nucleus. Hence arr.angcment arith English publishers and .authors, 

I arises tho im[iortant pcculianty of German litera- and are .accordingly not to be ranked with the 

ture, that litcrar}-, artistic, and scientific activity piratic.al issues of the Kew York trade. Latterly, 

is not limited to, or monopolised by any single the s.ale of Gorman books in England, France, and | 
\ city, and that, consequently, authors do not need North America has rapidly increased, 
to resort to a metropolis for encouragement or In France, publishing is carried on chiefly in 
any professional labour. Formerly, the booksellers Paris, where there are now some extensive printing 
from the various parts of Germany, and those establishments, including the /mprimcrie A’afionnfe, 
countries which arc dependent, in some measure, provided with machinery equal, if not superior, to 
I upon Germany, on account of affinity of language anything of tho kind in London. As regards suh- 

and identity of asjiirations — such as Holland, stanti.ality and elegance, French books occupy a 

Belgium, Donm.ark, Sweden, Norwaj-, &c. — used pkacc between those of Germany and England. They 
to meet at Leipsic twice a year, at Easter and arc, with few exceptions, done up simply in coloured 
Flichaelmas, with a view to exchange their rcspec- paper covers, for temporary service ; but the ink is 
tive publications, and arrange for settlement of generally better than th.at used in England; and 
mutu.al accounts. At present, business is done .at works, when of a superior class, are executed with 
Leipsie through a system of .agencies by comrais- a high degree of taste — the exceUcnco of pictorial 
sioners there established. Everj’ bookseller in embellishments being always conspicuous. Certain 
Germauy and tho adjacent countries h.as his voluminous and most expensive avorlrs in French, 
commissioner at Leipsic, and to him he forwards and also in the classical langu.ages, occasionally 
packages containing copies of his new publication issue from tho Parisian press, and command a large 
or publications, on sale or return, for .all the book- s,ale ; orders of copies for university and public 
.Rollers with whom he has au account. The com- libraries all over tho continent tending to promote 
missioner then distributes the p.ackagcs among tho these gig,antio enterprises. Although confined mainly 
Lcipsic commissioners, every one of whom is thus to Paris, tho business of publishing, or at least of 
enabled, out of the many packages flowing in every preparing books for the Parisian m.arkct, and for 
aveek, to make up a case for each of his correspond- exportation, is carried on to a considerable extent 
ents. At the end of the year, unsold books are in several proviiici.al towns. Tours, in p.articular, 
returned to the a-.arioiis senders by means of the is tho seat of a large book-factory — that of Messrs 
Leipsic agency. At Easter, during the fair, the Marne — in which printing, designing, engraving, and 
balances are now mostly paid by commissioner to bimling are all executed on the premises, 
commissioner, the German publishers not resorting The French book-trade was virtually suspended 
as much as formerly to the fair; the extension of during the w.ar -with Germany, 1870 — 1871, and the 
railw.ay communication, and other circumstances unsettled state of public affairs afterwards : it is 
facilitating business, having somewhat changed but slowly recovering itself. The exports are to 
tho nature of the trade. The method of sending Ital}', Germany, Eussi.a, HoU.and, Belgium, North 
230 
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America, and other countries, and a portion .also 
comes to England. Between France and the United 
Kingdom there is now an international law of copy- 
right, hy which translations of works are, under 
certain limitations, protected in either country, when 
; the title-page indic.ates that ‘ the right of translation 
is reserved. 

In the 17th c., various cities in the Dutch Nether- 
I lands bore a prominent place in the book-trade. At 
I Amsterdam, some of the most beautiful editions 
I of the classics, and large numbers of illustr.ated 
books, were executed; while from Leyden, and other 
seats of learning, exports of works in law, theologj% 
&o., formed at one time a prosperous commerce. In 
this as in other trades, it has been the fate of 
Holland to lose its former reputation : it now pro- 
duces few books in. anj' other language than its 
own ; but the denjaud for books in the Protestant 
parts of the country, and the number of booksellers, 
is perhaps larger than in .any other part of the 
world That part of the Ketherlands now knoivn 
as Belgium possesses a flourishing book-trade, 
mainlj’,°we bcUeve, on account of French being 
the language generally spoken. Brussels, as a kind 
of minor Paris, is the sc.at of some extensive printing 
and publishing concerns; and at Malines, missals, 
breviaries, and other religious avorks are produced 
in large numbers. According to a return of the 
minister of finances of Belgium, the following avas 
the import and export trade in books for 185G: 
Value of imports, 281,557 francs, of avhich SO per 
cent, was from Franco ; value of exports, 2,440,578 
francs, of avhich 47 per cent, avas to England, .and 
53 to all other countries. 

In Spain, bookselling is almost defunct; even in 
hladrid it can scarcely be said to have an existence. 
In It.aly there are signs of rcarival, bait the most- 
active booksellers there are natives of Gcrm.any, 
aa-ho, during the last thirty years, have established 
bookselling houses in the principal cities, Rome, 
Naples, Turin, Alilan, Bologna, Florence, Venice, and 
Verona, also Triest ; and under their auspices, the 
trade may be expected to assume an org.anised form. 
Already these intelligent foreigners have done much 
to keep alive a knoaa-ledge of Italian literature. 

The book-trade of the'^O'nited States,avhioh is daily 
assuming greater proportions, has sprung up from 
small beginnings within the present century. As 
in Germany, the business of pubhshiug is mono- 
polised by no particular city, but is carried on 
successfully in various towns throughout the Union. 
The chief centres are Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia ; but many books are pubhshed at Albany, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Washington, New Orleans, 
Charleston, Cincinnati, Chic.ago, St Louis, and San 
Francisco; and a few in other places. The great 
distributing houses .are located' at New York and 
Philadelphia ; and throughout the United States 
and Canada there are about 0200 booksellers, two- 
thirds of whom unite an exceedingly miscellaneous 
collection of trades avith that of bookselling. A 
few of the larger publishing houses in Now York 
and Philadelphia, like some in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, print, bind, and manufacture the books 
they sell. Harper’s building in New York, and 
Lippincott’s in Philadelphia, each cover nearly half 
an acre of ground, and cost above £50,000. Tho 
annual value of books produced in the United 
States is unknown. In 1850, upon very uncertain 
data, it was estimated at £3,200,000, this amount 
probably being the full selling-price of every volume 
printed. In consequence of the protectionist policy 

E ursued since the w.ar, the present st.ate of tho 
ook-trade is far from s.atisfactory, and will prob.ably 
remain so till wiser counsels prevail. English pub- 
lishers and authors are natur.ally indignant at the 


conduct of American publishers persisting in re- 
printing British copyright works, which is' carried 
on to an enormous extent by the Harpers and the 
Appletons of New York, .and others, in defiance of 
all remonstrances to the contrary, and even in 
disregard to the claims of those more scrupulous 
American publishers who p.ay for and import e.arly 
sheets from England. The imauthorised reprint 
of the ■ present work by the Aiipletons afforded an 
example of these pr.actices. 

American books .are now executed with neatness 
and taste; their wood-cut embellishments sometimes 
surpass those of London ; and in point of size and 
price, they are, for the most part, well adapted for 
general circulation. On account of the prevalenee 
of cduc.ation, and also the aspiring habits of the 
people, book-buj-ers of a humble position in life are 
greatly more numerous than they are in the United 
Kingdom. Few books are purchased by the Irish 
and other emigrants, but many of the liberated 
coloured people are said to be eager in their thirst 
for knowledge, and their children will no doubt be 
all taught to read. Looking on the American book- 
trade as, after all, stUl in its infancy, it may be 
expected, in the progress of events, to go on in a 
vastly accelerated i-atio. Latterly, several English 
publishers have established branches of their busi- 
ness in New York ; and there are now some exten- 
sive American commission-houses in London — from 
which intercommunion happy results may be antici- 
p.ated. Books are sold wholesale by written orders, 
trade E.alcs, auctions, and otherwise. Country de.alors 
are in the habit of visiting the gre.at book-ddpOts of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, and there 
personally m.aldng their selections. As previously 
stated, there is a large export of Ameriean boolcs to 
Canada .and other British possessions, in which, 
as yet, native literature is on a poor scale, but 
where there is a large .and increasing munber of 
readers. 

In doing up books in cloth boards, the Americ.an 
binders invari.ably cut off tho outer folds of the 
sheets, so as to smooth the edges of the leaves, as in 
English le.athcr binding ; by which process, the first 
readers of now books are spared the trouble of 
cutting open the Ic.aves. hlany persons have wished 
to see this improvement, for such it is, introduced 
into England. There are still, however, prejudioes 
to be oa'ercome on the subject. Strange as it may 
appe.ar, munbers of purchasers like to cut up the 
leaves avith a folder as they advance through a neav 
book or periodic.al, from an idea that the repeated 
.slight interruptions heighten the pleasime of perus.al. 
In our experience, ave haa-e Imoavn gentlemen avho 
avould not sit doaam to read a cut-up neav bool;. 
Besides, there is a notion among buyers in England, 
that books aa-ith smooth-cut leaves m.ay be second- 
hand, and not avorth the price of neav. Undoubtedly, 
the Americans are ahead of Europeans generally in 
this particular. 

Notice has been taken of the constant export from 
Europe to the United States of quantities of high- 
class books to stock tho groat public libraries that 
are everywhere springing into existence through 
the liberality of state legislatures, or the munificence 
of pria-ate india-iduals. There is, hoaveamr, a trafiic 
of a similar kind, more especially from England, 
in execution of orders for second-hand books from 
dealers avho have establishments in the principal 
cities in the Union, and through aa-hose agency 
persons of refined tastes are becoming acqu.ainted 
aa-ith the aspect of om- older literary treasures. 
One of these second-hand book-stores in Phila- 
delphia, aadiich aa-e aisited in 1853, avas on as exten- 
sive a scale as .anytliing of tho kind in London or 
I Edinburgh, ayhile the choice avhich it presented 
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would have come quite up to the delicate per- 
ceptions of the biblomaniac. 

For a variety of particulars bearing on the 
book-trade in general, we refer to the articles, 
BrnuoGRAPHY, Book, Bookbindimg, CcNSon-snir, 
CiROtJLATINO Librarv, CopiTiiGirr, Newstapers, 
Paper, Periodicals, Press, Printing, Stationer, 
Stereotyping, Wood-Engraving. w. c. 

BOOL A'K, or BOULA'C, a toivn of Egypt, on the 
right bank of the Nile, rivo or three miles north of 
.Cairo, of wliich it forms the port. Destroyed by the 
French in 1709, it was rebuilt by Mehemet Ali, who 
established cotton, silic, and weavin" factories ; a 
government printing-house, from which a newspaper 
m Arabic is issued weekly ; and a school of engineer- 
ing. It is connected by railways with Alexandria , 
and Suez. Pop'. 20,000. 1 

EOOLUNDSHU'HUK, a British district in the 
lieut.-governorship of tlie North-ivest Provinces of 
India. With an area of 1910 sq. miles, it contained, 
in 1S72, 930,593 inhabitants. It lies in N. lah, 
between 28° 3' — 28° dS', and in E. long., between 
77° 28' — 78° 32', being boimded to the N. and W. 
respectively by the districts of Meerut and Delhi 
Its chief town of the same name, otherwise called 
Unchuganj, is on the route between Bareilly and 
Delhi, ^being 40 miles to the south-east of the 
latter. Its popul.ation amounts to 12,0-19 ; and its 
distance from Calcutta is 780 imlcs, its elevation 
above the level of the sea being almost precisely the- 
eamo number of feet. 

BOOM, in a ship, Ls a goncnal name for the long 
poles which jut out from certain supports or uprights, 
to stretch or extend the hotloms of sails. Some 
taper regularly from the middle towards both ends; 
while others have the thickest part .at about one- 
third of the length from one end. According to tlieir 
particular modes and pl.aces of applic.ation, they 
receive the names of jW-Ii., Jli/ing jib-B., ftuddiiig- 
sail B., lotcer sludding-sail B., main B., square- 
sail B., driver-B., spanher-B., ring-tail B., main- 
topmast B., fore-topmast B., fre-B., &o. In tho old 
110-gun ships of Nelson’s iays, these booms varied 
from 57 to 32 feet in length, and from 16 to 6 inches 
in thicluioss, Tlio war-stc.amcra of tho present day 
require a somewhat different equipment of booms. 
Tlie immense spread of canvas in some of the clipper 
merchant-ships now built requires the use of booms 
of very considerable length. A seaman spc.aks of 
‘booming’ when ho applies a B. to a sail; he 
employs B.-irons, sliaped lilio tho figure 8, to con- 
nect booms and other spars together end to end. 

Besides tho booms on hoard ship, the same name 
is also given to a strong iron chain emiiloyed in 
barring the passage of tho moutli of a h.arboiir or 
river, or to cut off tho retre.at of an enemy if lio 
haS' actii.ally entered. Such a B. should bo pro- 
tected by a battery or batteries. The chains arc 
moored, and are flo.ited by logs. There should bo 
tsvo such chains, one to afford resistance if the 
enemy has penetrated tho other; they need not 
extend all across tho passage, seeing tb.at shallow 
spots .are self-defended. A modern w.ar-steamer 
would cut through a chain-B., imlcss mado of very 
thick and strong iron. Sometimes hempen cable 
booms are used to resist sm-ill-craft. Tho Bussians 
effectually boomed tho harbour of Sebastopol in 
September 1854, thereby preventing the entrance of 
English and French ships ; this was done partly by 
sinking some of their own ships, and partly by the 
laying of booms. 

BOOM, a town of Belgium, in tho province of 
Antwerp, about 10 miles south of tho city of that 
name. Its situation at the junction of tho Brussels 
Canal with tho river Hupei makes it a place of 


considerable trade.' It has numerous and extensive 
brick and tUe works, breweries, tanneries, ropo- 
w.alks, sail-cloth manufactures, salt-worlis, &c. Pop. 
74C4. 

BOO'hllilllANG, a missile instrument for war, 
sport, or tho chase, in use by tho aborigines of 
Australia. It is of li.ard wood, of a bent form ; tho 
sh.ape is parabolic, as represented in the adjoining 
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cut. It is about two and a half inches broad, a 
third of an inch thick, and two feet long, the 
extremities being roimded. One side is flat, tho 
other rounded ; and it is brought to a hluntish 
edge. Tho method of using this remarkahlo weapon 
consists in throwing it in a particular manner. It 
is taken by one end, with the bulged side down- 
w.ards, nnd tho convex edge forward, and throivn 
directly onward, as if to hit some one thirtj'^ j'ards 
in advance. Instead of going directly forward, as 
might ho expected, and there faffing to tho groimd, 
it slowly ascends in tho air, whii-ling round and 
roimd, and describing a curved line of progress till 
it reaches a considerable height, when it begins to 
retrograde, and finally it sweeps over tho head of tho 
projector, and tails behind him. This surprising 
motion is produced by the bulged side of the missile. 
Tho air impinging thereon, lifts the instniment in 
tho air, Exactly as by hitting tho oblique Kars in a 
windmUl, it forces it to go round. The ingenuity of 
tho contrivance, which is worthy of tho highest 
scientific calculation, is vciy cxtraordin.aiy as com- 
ing from almost the lowest race of m.anldnd. The 
B. is one of tho ancient instrumcnt3_ of w.ar of tho 
natives of Australia. They arc s.aid to be very 
dexterous in hitting birds arith it, the animals being 
of course behind them, and perhaps not aaa’oro that 
they nro objects of attack. This curiosity, as it 
must ho called, was first mado known by being 
brought hoforo tho Eoyal Irish Academy by 
Professor M'CiiUagh in May 1837- 
BOONE, Daniel, a famous backwoodsman and 
trapper, avas bom in Virginia, United States. At 
an early period of his life, ho emigr.ated to North 
Carolina; hut his love of the wilderness not being 
Biifiiciontly gratified there, ho planned an expedition 
into ICcntiiclty, then almost imknown. On the 7th 
of J lino 17C9, along avith fiam companions, ho reached 
tho Red River, north of tho IContiioky. B., hoav- 
cver, aa-.as captured by tho Indians, but csc.apcd, and 
accidentally tailing in aadth his brother, aaho had 
pursued his track, they lived together in a cabin 
during tho whole aadnter. In May 1770, B.’s brother 
went home, and B. himself aa-as left alone in the 
perilous forest. In July, his brother returned, and 
after exploring a considerable portion of coimtry, 
they returned in 1771 to Caroffna, detorminod to 
cmigr.ate aadth their tamilics to Kentucky; hut tho 
attempt proa’cd unsuccessful. Shortly after, B. aa-as | 
cng.agod as tho agent of a Carolina company, m 
purchasing tho lands on tho 'south side of tho 
Kentucky ria’er, aa-hcro, in 1775, he built a fort on 
the aito noav occupied by tho toaam of Booiios- 
horoiigh. In 1777, the place aa’as taa-ice .attacked 
by a swarm of Indians, avho, hoavevor, tailed to 
capture it. On the 8th of August 1778, a. third 
attempt was made by 450 saa'ages, oifiocred by 
Canadian Frenchmen. In spite of repeated ass.aults, 
tho little garrison of fifty men sot at defiance its 
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enemies, who were at length obliged to retire, and 
never afterwards ventured to besiege the place. 
After many Bkirmishea and encounters ■with the 
Indians, B. removed in 179S to Upper Lom'siana, 
where the Spanish authorities gave him a grant of 
2000 acres of land. He settled ■noth his children 
and foUo-wera at Charette, on the Missouri River, 
bej’ond the inhabited limi ts of the country, where 
ho foUow'ed his favourite occup.atiou of hunting and 
trapping bears tiU his death, which occurred in 1822. 
B. was one of the most adventurous of aU those 
‘pioneers of civilisation’ to whose courage, endur- 
ance, and skiU America owes so much. 

BOO’NESBOROUGH, one of at least thirty 
localities in the United States, which take their 
name from the first pioneer of the great valley of 
the Mississippi. It stands on the Kentucky, about 
18 miles to the south-east of Lexington. Though 
now an insignificant ■village, yet it deserves a pro- 
minent place in the history of the mighty west. It 
I ■n-as founded in 1775 by Daniel Boone (q. v), as his 
first fort ; and ■within three or four years thereafter, 
it was the seat of the first legislature beyond the 
Alleghanies. 

BOORGHA'S. See BtmcAs. 

BOO'RO, an island of the Malay Archipelago, 
about GO miles to the west-north-west of Amboyna, 
e-xtending between S. lat.'S'’ and 4“, and between 
E. long. 126“ and 127°. With an estimated area of 
2000 square miles, it is said to contain 18,000 inha- 
bitants. Though it is mountainous, having Mount 
Dome and Tomahoo, respectively 10,400 feet high 
and 0528 ; yet it is, on the whole, very fertile, its 
productions being rice, sago, fruits, dye-woods, and 
cajeput oU. At the cast end of the island, the 
Dutch have a station named Fort Defence ; but the 
best anchorage is on the north side in Cajeli Bay. 

BOOROJI'RD, or BOOROOGITID, a town in 
the province of Irak-Ajemi, Persia, situated in a 
fertile valley about 190 miles north-west of Ispahan, 
lat. 33’ 43' N., long. 48° 45' -E. It has a castle and 
several mosques. Pop. about 12,000, who are chiefly 
engaged in agricultural pxusuits. 

BOO'SA. See Boussa. 

BOOT, BOOTS, or BOO'TIKIN, an instnunent 
of judicial torture, formerly used in Scotland to 
forio confessions from persons accused of crimes, 
or answers from imwilling or suspected ■witnesses. 
Bishop Burnet in the Jlislorij of his Own Time, and 
Sir Walter Scott in his Old Mortality, speak of 
tho B. as made of iron; but the Rev. Thomas 
Merer in his Short Account of Scotland, ■written 
from personal observation of the coimtry at a time 
' when the B* was still in use, describes it as ‘made 
I of four pieces of narrow boards nailed together, 

] of a competent length for the leg, not unliko those 
short cases we use to guard yoimg trees from the 
rabbits.’ One or. both legs of the person to bo 
tortured ha^ving been placed in this case, wedges 
were inserted between the limb and the sides of 
the case, and these wedges were driven down by 
the executioner with a mall or hammer, questions 
being at intervals put to the sufferer, until either 
he gave the desired information, or fainted away, 
or shewed such endurance as satisfied the judges 
that no answer could be extorted from liim. The 
wedges were coimnonly placed against the calf 
of the leg, but Bishop Burnet says he had heard 
that th^ were sometimes placed against the shin- 
bone. In one case— that of a lad in Orkney, in 
159G— it is recorded that they were struck home 
as many as fifty-seven times. In another— that of 
John Fian, schoolmaster at Prestonpans, biuned for 
sorcery in 1591— it is said that the ■victim ‘ did abide 
BO many blows, that his legs were crushed and 


beaten together as small as might be, and the bones 
and flesh so bniised that the blood and marrow 
spouted forth in great abimdance, whereby they 
U'ere made ■ unserviceable for ever.’ ‘ StUl,’ it is 
added, ‘he woifld not confess;’ and, indeed, it 
is remarkable in how many cases we are told 
that the torture, agonising as it was, failed in 
its pmpose, even where the sufferer ‘ shrieked for 
pain in terrible manner, so as to have moved a 
heart of stone.’ A writer of 1591, after speaking 
of the ‘ pUniewinks,’ ‘ pilliwinks,’ thumb-screws) 
or thumbikins (q.v.) as ‘a grievous torture,’ and 
of compression of the skull by a twisted cord as 
‘ a most cruel torment also,’ describes the B. as ‘ tho 
most severe and cruel pain in the world-’ Yet there 
are instances in which it was not thought enough. 
When the boots were first used in Scotland is 
not known. In a case where a deed of convey- 
ance of land was challenged as a forgery, in 1579, 
two ■witnesses, a clergyman and a notary, both 
of Forf.arshire, were ordered to be ‘put in the 
boots, gins, or any other torments, to urge them 
to declare tho truth.’ In a letter, still presei-ved 
in tho State Paper Office at London, Sir Francis 
Walsingham -writes to tho English ambassador at 
Edinburgh, in 1583, that Queen Elizabeth desires 
that Father William Holt, .-in Enghsh Jesuit then 
in Scotland, may be ‘ put to the boots.’ * The B. 
was subject of allusion on the English stage in 
1G04; in Marston’s Malcontent, prmted in that 
year, one of the characters is made to s.ay: ‘All 
your empirics could never do tho like cure upon tho 
gout the rack did in England, or yoitr Scotch boots.’ 
A younggentlowoman of Aberdeenshire was tortured 
by the B. in 1C30. Soon afterwards, it is said to 
have fallen into desuetude for about thirty years. 
It was revived after tho insurrection of the westland 
Covenanters in 1G66, and continued to be used 
throughout tho reigns of King Charles II., and 
King James II., and during the first years of King 
AViUiam IH. ‘The genius of oxu- nation,’ writes 
Sir J. Lauder of Fountainhall in 1681, ‘ looks upon 
the tortiue of the boots as a barbarous remedy, and 
yet of hate it h.ath been frequently used among 
us.’ The Claim of Eight brought forward by the 
Scottish Convention in 1689, denounced ‘the use of 
torture, without evidence, and in ordinary crimes, 
as contr.ary to law.’ Notwithstanding this dechara- 
tion,.the B. was used at least once again. In 1G90, 
Neville Payne, an English gentleman who was 
supposed to h.ave entered Scotland on a treason.able 
mission, was put to the torture under a w.arrant 
pperscribed by King Wflli.am, .and stUl shewn 
in the Register House .at Edinburgh. Tho B. 
was applied to one log, the thumb-screws to both 
hands, but avithout any effect, although, in the 
words of one of tho privy-councUlors, the tortiue, 
which lasted for two hoius, was inflicted ‘ with .aU 
the severity th.at w-as consistent avith humanity, 
even unto that pitch that aa-e could not preserve 
life and haa-e gone further.’ 'This is believed to be 
the last time that tho B. avas used. But it was 
not until Scotland had ceased to bo an indepen- 
dent kingdom, that tho British p.arliamcnt enacted 
— by the statute 7 Anne c. 21 — th.at in futiue ‘ no 
person accused of any crime in Scotland shaU be 
subject or liable to any torture.’ Torture is believed 
not to have been used in England after 1640. It 
avas abolished in Franco in 1789, and in Russia in 
1801. 

BOO'TAN. See Bhotan. 

BOO'TES, in ancient mythology, the son of Ceres 
and of lasion, who, being plimdercd of aU his posses- 
sions by his brother Pluto, invented tho plough, to 
which he yoked tavo oxen, and cidtiv.ated tho soil to 
procure subsistence for himself. As a rew.ard for 
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this discovery, ho was translated to heaven hy his 
mother with the plough and yoke of oxen, under 
the namo of B., i e., the Ox-driver, wliich is still 
home by one of the constellations. According to 
others, B. was the son of Lycaon and Callisto, 
whom his father slew, and set before Jupiter for a 
repast, to try Ids omniscience. Jupiter restored him 
to life, and placed him amongst the stars. 

BOOTH. Throughout all Emrope, in early times, 
trade was carried on chiefly hy fairs, as indeed is 
still the case in some parts of it, and in many 
parts of Asia. The tents, huts, or other temporary 
or movable structures in which the traders exposed 
their goods for sale, had in this coimtry the name 
of hootlis — a word of uncertain origin, traced by 
some to the Gaelic hath or hotJiag, a bothy or hut; by 
others, with more probability, to the Greek apothehe, 
the Latin apotheca, the Itidian loteca and polheca, 
and the IVenoh houtique — aU signifying an office, 
place of business, shop, store-house, or tavern. Shorn 
this, its primary sense, in which it is stiU in use, B. 
madually came to mean a fixed shop or warehouse. 
As towns sprang up, the yearly fair was more or 
less supplanted by the weekly market. The slight 
B. which was set up in the same spot every week, 
had an irresistible tendency to become substantial 
and permanent; and the records of the 12th and 
some folloudng centiurics are full of unavailing com- 
pl.aints against the encroachments which ■«’«« in 
this way made upon the market-places and streets. 
Thus, Joceline of Bralrelond chronicles the ineffec- 
tual efforts of his gre.at and wealthy abbey, in 1192, 
to dislodge the burgesses of Bury St Edmunds from 
the shops, sheds, and stalls which they had erected 
on the market-place without leave of the monks. 
So m the Winton Domesday Booh, compiled in 1148, 
notice is taken of ‘houses’ in Winchester which had 
boon ‘ stalls.’ So, also. Stow relates that the houses 



From an illuminated SIS. representing Yenico in the 
Itth century. 

in Old Fish Street, in London, ‘ were at the first 
but movable boards set out on m.arket-days to shew 
their fish there to be sold; but procuring hceuce to 
set up sheds, they mw to shops, and by httle and 
little, to tall houses. So, again, the same chronicler 
tells us that ‘ in Cheapside, from the great conduit 
west, were many fair and large houses, which houses 
in former times were but sheds or shops, with solars 
(that is, lofts or upper chambers) over them.’ So in 
Edinbrugh the range called at first ‘ the Boothraw,’ 
and afterwards ‘the Luckenbooths,’ arose in the 
very centre of the High Street. So, lilrewise, in 
Edinburgh and elsewhere, the trader who for years 
had spread his stall imder the shelter of the same 
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buttress of the chiurch or town-h.all, began to rest 
a fixed wooden B. against it, gradually transforming 
the timber beams into lath and plaster, or even into 
brick or stone, imtil at length the basement of the 
stately cathedral, or Mlel do ville, was incrusted aU 
over with unseemly little booths (or hrarnes, ns they 
were called in Scotland), like limpets on a rock. The 
B. which thus arose had often but one apartment, 
which opened on the street by a narrow door, and 
a broad rmglazed window’, closed at night by a 
wooden shutter, dimding in the middle, and hinged 
at top and bottom, so that the upper half formed a 
sort of .awning, while the lower half served as a 
table for the display of the trader’s wares. It was at 
this ayindow that business was conducted, the trader 
standing within, the buyer avithout. Occasionally 
a ffight of steps led down to a cellar under the B., 
which served as a store-room. In other cases, .a 
chamber behind was the waarehouse of the merchant’s 
B., or the workshop of the craftsman’s' B., or the 
sleeping-place of either. As ch’ilisation advanced, 
a ‘solar’ ‘or chamber was raised above the B. for 
the dwelling-house of the trader, ooo.asionally with 
a store-room in the roof, to which goods were 
hoisted by a crane. There is mention of a gold- 
smith’s B., rvith a ‘solar’ above it, at Perth, about 
1220. Traces of the middle-age B. still remain in 
this country. There are many perfect examples in 
France, some of them believed to be of the 12th 
century. 

Booths, IJ^’LICENSED, are, by the law of Eng- 
land, public nuisances, and may, upon indictment, 
be suppressed, and the keepers of them fined. But 
by the 6 and 7 Viet. c. 6S, s. 23, theatric.al repre- 
sentations in booths or shows at fairs, feasts, or 
customary meetings of the Hlce land, when allowed 
by the justice of the peace of the district, or other 
local authorities, are lawful. See Theatees, Laws 

AS TO. 

BOOTH, Baeton, a celebrated actor of the ISth 
c., w.as bom in 1681, his father being nearly related 
to Henry Booth, Earl of "Warrington. Having 
received a good education at Westminster, he was 
sent at the age of 17 to Cambridge University, 
from which he ran aw.ay to join a company of 
strolling-players, who were shortly .after dispersed 
by the law. B. next performed at Bartholomew 
Fair avith such success that Betterton would have 
engaged him for Drury Lane had he not been afraid 
of offending his family by doing so. After a suc- 
cessful engagement in Dublin, he returned to London, 
and was now engaged at Drury Lane, where he 
appeared in 1701, and made a great ‘sensation.’ 
He became quite the r.age among the nobility, who 
vied avith each other in placing their carriages at 
Lis (b'sposal ; and he frequently stayed overnight " 
at Windsor, where the court was then held. His 
greatest eharacter was the ghost in Hamlet, in 
which he is said never to have had an equal; and 
his OtheUo, according to Cibber, was also a very 
masterly performance. He died May 10, 1733. 

BOOTHAU'K, a fortified pass of Afghanistan, 
12 miles to the east of Cabul. It runs for 5 miles 
between cliffs 500 feet high, and is in some places 
only 50 yards wide. 

BOO'THIA FE'LIX, a peninsula forming the 
most northerly part of the American contment. 
Towards the south, it is terminated by an isthmus, 
avhile, to the north, it is bounded by Bellot Strait 
(q. V.). It was discovered by Sir John Boss during 
the most famous of his voyages, and named after 
his friend Sir Felix Booth, being supposed at the 
time to reach as far north as B.arrow Strait. 

BOO'THIA GULF separates Boothia Felix on 
the west from Cookbum Island on the east, and 
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is, in fact, a continuation of Prince Kegent’s Inlet 
towards the south. 

BOO'TON', an island of the Malay Archipelago, 
separated hy a strait of the same name from the 
south-east end of Celebes. It is in lat. 5° S., and 
long. 123’ E. In size, character, and productions, it 
generally resembles Booro (q. v.). It is frequented 
by the Dutch, who used at. one time to send an 
officer to destroy the clove-trees, as interfering with 
their monopoly in cloves. 

BOOTS, which arc only a lengthened variety of 
shoes, are among the most ancient articles of attire. 
Shoes, 'extended a certain height up the leg, laced, 
ornamented, and of fanciful colours, were in use by 
the ancient Egj-ptians, Greeks, and Homans, as is 
seen by existing relics and drawings. Leaving an 
account of these and other varieties of shoes, as well 
as an account of the trade and manufacture of shoes 
and boots generally, to the article Shoe-trade, we 
here confine attention to a few historical particulars 
respecting what are properly called B., meaning by the 
term leather coverings for the legs and feet. Different 
kinds of half-boots were worn by the Anglo-Saxons 
and Anglo-Normans ; and in the reign of Edward 
I'V., if not earlier, the boot-proper, with tops and 
spims, was established as an artiele of knightly dress. 
(See Booh of the Feet, by J. Sparkes Hall, London.) 

In the reign of Charles L, a species of 
boot, exceedingly wide at the top, made 

1 1.1 Spanish leather, came into use ; and 

! Charles 11. the highly decorated 

French boot was introduced as an 

1 article of gay coivrtly attire. Mean- 

l \ k w'hile, the jack-boot, as it is called 

1 (see Jack); had become indispensable 

\ in the costume of cavalry solcUers and 

horsemen generally; and by 'William 
f\ iisiy III- liis followers it was regularly 

naturalised in England. Strongly 
^ made, the jack-boot extended in length 
Jack-boot, above the knee, was capacious at top, 
had a very high heel, and roimd the 
anlde it had a flat leather band bearing a powerfid 
spur. In the adjoining cut is offered a representa- 
tion of this highly characteristic boot, which we 
roadilyassooiate with the civil and foreign wars that 
distracted the 17th 'century. This huge species of 
boot remained in use in British cavalry regiments 
until comparatively recent, times, and was dismissed 
as being too cumbrous in the case of men being dis- 
moimted. ' It is, nevertheless, in a somewhat polished 
and improved form, stiU worn by the Horse-guards, 
with whose stalwart appearance, doing duty in their 
tall B.,at 'Whitehall, most people are famfliar. 

As an improved jack, the Horse-guards boot bears 
a remarkably close resemblance to the boot of the 
French postUion, well known to the older class of 
continental tourists. French postilion B., however, 
it is proper to imderstand, are made of that capacity 
that rvill suit any ordinary foot and leg. Kept 
economically as part of the equipment of a posting- 
house, they are ready for all legs, with or without 
stockings, as the case may be ; and looking at the 
strength of their materials, they may very fairly be 
supposed to accommodate all the post-boys of an 
establishment during half a century. 

The jack-boot is almost entitled to be called the 
parent of the top and some other varieties. B. with 
tops of a yellow colour were so commonly worn by 
gentlemen in the 18th c., as to become a peculiarity 
in the national costume of the English. When 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, and other revolutionists of 
note, affected to imitate the sentiments and matmers 
of the English, they ostentatiously wore top-boots. 
In the early years of the present century, a number 
G8 

of memb'ers of the House of Commons, among whom 
may be specified the late Sir Francis Bmdett, 
habitually wore top-boots ; nor have they yet en- 
tirely disappeared. By jockeys and riders generally, 
they are likely to remain in permanent use. What 
perhaps contributed to break up the 
general use of top-boots, was the intro- 
duction of the Hessian boot as an ar-ticle ^ Bl 
of walking-dress. Worn over tight pan- 
taloons, the Hessian boot was a hand- 
some piece of attire, giving, undoubtedly, 
an elegant appearance to the nether 
costume. A representation of a Hessian \ 
boot, with its tassel, is annexed. B. of K 
this shape, as is seen by engravings, | 4 

were worn by English general officers K \ 

in the early part of the Fkench war, and 
somewhat later. At length they were 
superseded by the weU-known Wei- 
Ungton boot, which, as its name imports, 
was introduced by the great Duke, as 
a simphfication, imder the loose mihtary trouser. 
This species of boot has, in its turn, been almost 
entirely abandoned in England, in consequence of 
the universal use of short ankle B. ; but it is still 
generally used by some classes of persons in the 
United States, though in an odd fashion, with the 
trousers stuffed loosely in at the top. 

BOOT'S’ is the victors’ share in property captiured 
from the vanquished. It is generally a military 
term, the word prize being more frequently used in 
the navy. The regulations concerning B. in the 
British army were collected and consolidated in 
1831, and have only been slightly altered since. All 
military B. is apportioned as the sovereign from 
time to time may direct. Deserters, and those who 
do not claim their share within six years, receive 
none. The officers appoint two B. or prize agents, 
by letters of attorney ; the field-officers naming one, 
and the subordinate officers another. The officer 
commanding the successful expedition sends to the 
military authorities a list of the persons entitled to 
booty. The agents collect the property, convert it 
into money at the best advantage, and hand over 
the proceeds to the authorities, receiving a small 
percentage for their trouble. A scale of distribu- 
tion is then made out, and the money is paid after 
a certain interval. When an army and a fleet join 
in a capture, the Admiralty calcidates the army 
share, and sends the amount to the military autho- 
rities. Prize and B. originally belonged to the 
sovereign, and are only distributed to the captors 
as an act of grace ; for, if the sovereign pleases, the 
property can be given back again to the enemy. 
See further, under Prize. 

BOPP, Franz, Ordinary Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Berlin, was born at hlainz, on the 14th 
September 1791. Devoting himself exclusively to 
the study of oriental literature, he spent some 
years in Paris, where he was encouraged in his 
labours by Chezy, Silvestre de Sacy, and August 
Wflhelm Schlegel, and afterwards visited London, 
to prosecute his favourite studies more thoroughly, 
being partly supported by a small pension from 
the long of Bavaria. His first publication was 
on the Sanscrit verb; he afterwards produced a 
Sanscrit grammar, a Olossarium Sanscriium, and 
editions of several fragments of the great Indian 
epic, the Mahahharata, in the original text, with 
a translation. He helped much to facilitate the 
study of Sanscrit in Europe. But his most import- 
ant la'bours centred in the analysis of the gram- 
matical forms of the different languages of the 
Indo-Germanic family, by which he may be said 
to have founded a new science of Comparative 
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Grammar.^ His great Tvork in tliis department is a 
Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slavonian, Gothic, and 
German ( Vei-gleidiende Grammatik, kc., Borl. 1S33, 
&c. ; a second edition, entirely recast, avas published 
in 1857). An English translation by Lieutenant 
Eastnick, and conducted through the press by 
Mr Wilson, Boden professor of Sanscrit in Oxford 
University, was published in 3 -vols. 1845 — 1850. 
Li recognition of his splendid services to philology, 
ho was, in 1842, made a knight of the newl5' erected 
Erenoh Ordre du Merile, and in 1857, foreign 
associate of the Erench Institute. Ho died in 1867. 

BO'PPAED, or BO'PPART {ancient Bando- 
'briga), a walled town of Rhenish Prussia, situated 
on the left banlc of the Rhine, about 9 mUes south 
of Coblenz. B. is a busy manufacturing place, 
with dirty, naiTow streets, and its houses are chiefly 
of wood. Its appearance, however, is picturesciue, 
and it has several buildings, architecturiuly remark- 
able. The church of the Carmelites contains some 
fine specimens of IGth c. sculpture. During the 
middle ages, B. was an imperial city, and many 
councils were held in it. Remains of the Roman 
fortress built by Drusus still exist in the centre of 
the town. Pop. about 4500. 

BORA, Kathamxa von, or CATnAnixE de Boea, 
the avife of Luther, was bom, it is supposed, at 
Luben, near Schweinitz, in Saxony, on 29th January 
1499. At a very early age, she entered the Cistercian 
convent of Nimptschen, near Gnmma. Becoming 
acquainted with Luther’s doctrines, she foimd her- 
self very unhappy in her monastic life ; and linally, 
along with eight other nuns, whoso rel.atives, like 
her own, refused to listen to them, she applied for 
assistance to Luther. Luther obtained the services 
of Leonhard Koppe, a citizen of Torgmi, and by liim 
and a few associates the nine nuns wore liberated 
from the convent in April 1523. They were broxmht 
to Wittenberg, where Luther had suitably provided 
for their reception. Catharine became an inmate in 
the house of the burgomaster Reiohonbaoh. Luther, 
through his Liend, Nicholas von Amsdorf, minister 
in Wittenberg, offered her the band of Doctor 
Kaspar Glaz, who became pastor in OrlamUnde. 
She declined this proposal, but declaied herself 
ready to many Von Amsdorf, or Luther himself, 
who had already laid aside his monastic dress. Her 
mairiage avith Luther took place on 13th Jime 1525, 
and was made the occasion of much imjust reproach 
by his enemies, avhich has not ceased to be repeated 
to this day. In his will, he loft her aU that he had, 
so long as she shoidd remain a widow-, because, as 
he says, she had ahvays been an affcctionato and 
true wife to him. After Luther’s death, the Elector 
of Saxony and Christian III. of Denmark contri- 
buted from time to time to her support. She died 
at Torgau on 20th December 1552. 

BOEA'CIO A'CID is found native (1) in the 
steam or vapour which rises from certain volcanic 
rocks in Tuscany, and (2) as a saline incnistation 
in the crater of a moimtain in the island Volcano, 
which is situated 12 miles north of Sicily. Tliis 
crater is about 700 feet deep, the sides Hned 
with a crust of B. A. about half an inch thick, 
and is sufficient to yield an annual supply of 
2000 tons. B. A. also occurs in combination in 
Borax (q. v.), Datholite (q. v.), Boraoite, and other 
minerals, and to a veiy minute extent in trap 
rocks generally. The Tuscan supply of B. A. 
may be regarded as the most important, and its 
coUectiou takes place over an area of about 30 
miles. The plan piusued is to form a series of 
caldrons — 100 to 1000 feet in diameter, and 7 to 
20 feet deep — partly by excavation, and partly 


by building, in the side of the volcanic mountain 
where the steam and B. A. vapoius are issuing from 
fissures, and iUvert the course of a moimtain stream, 
so that at pleasure the caldrons, or lagoons, may be 
supph'cd with water. As the volcanic vapours — 
called s!/^o!u'— gurgle through the water contained 
in the lagoons, the B. A. is arrested by the water, 
which becomes impremated with it. The liquid 
is passed from one lagoon to another, then on 
to settling vats and flat-bottomed evaporating 
pans, till it becomes so concentrated that on cool- 
ing, impure crystals of B. A. separate. In this 
condition it is sent to England and other countries. 
Tlic appearance of the surface of the groimd, from 
which thousands of jets of steam are constantly 
issuing, is very striking; and the name given to 
one of the principal mountains, Monte GerliM {Mans 
Oerberi), denotes the feeling of awe with which 
the peasantry regarded the district as the entrance 
to the lower regions. Native B. A. is employed 
as a source of borax (q. v.), and contains about 
three-fourths of its weight of true B. A., accom- 
panied by one-foiu-th of water and impurities. 
In a pure condition, B. A. may be prepared by 
dissoR-ing 40 p.arts of borax (Na0,2B03) in 100 of 
water, and acting thereon by 25 parts of hydro- 
chloric acid (HCl), which removes the soda, form- 
ing chloride of sodium (NaCl) and water (HO), and 
on cooling the mixtiue, the B. A. (BO 3) crystal, 
liscs out._ On re-solution in water and re-crystaUis- 
ation, it is obtained in pme white featherj- crystals. 
B. A. is used in the arts ns a flux, as an ingredient 
in the glaze employed in pottery.’; and the wicks of 
stcarine and composite candles are treated with it, 
so that when the candle is biuning, the end of the 
ivick when it gets long, may fuse and faUto the 
side, where it can be burned aw,ay. The exporta- 
tion of B. A. from the Tuscan lagoons exceeds 
3,000,000 lbs. annually. 

BO’BAGE (Bon'igo), a genus of plants of tho 



Borage (ZJ. officinalis) : 
a, flowering trimcli ; i, tho cone of Etamens, to. 


natmal order Boraginece (q. v.), having a wheel- 
shaped corolla, tho mouth of winch is closed with 
five teeth, and forked filaments, of which the inner 
arm bears tho anther, the anthers connivent aroimd 
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tl]C stTle, in the form of a cone. The species are few, 
cliiofly natives of the countries aronnd the Mediter- 
lanc.an Sea. The Cojnioif Borage {B. offidnalts) is 
foimd in waste places in many parts of Europe, and 
is prett}' frequent — perhaps natm-alisod — ^in Britain. 
It is a plant of rather coarse appearance, with a 
Ftont erect herbaceous stem, 1 — 2 feet high, some- 
what branched ; the lower leaves elliptical, obtuse, 
tajioring to the base ; the stem, leaves, flower- 
stallcs, and calyx rough with hairs. The llowers 
rro more than half an inch broad, of a .beautiful 
blue colour. B. was formerly much cultivated and 
higlily esteemed, being reckoned amongst the cordial 
tiowers, and supposed to possess exhilarating quali- 
ties, for wliich it no longer receives credit. The 
belief in its adrtucs was at one time extremely 
prevalent in England, and its use accordingly 
universal. The flowers were put into salads, Gcrarde 
tells us (1597), ‘ to make the mind glad and he 
adds : ‘ There be also many things made of them, 
used everjurhero for the comfort of the heart, for 
the driving away of sorrow, and increasing the joy 
of the mind.’ Like some other plants of the same 
order, B. contains nitrate of potash (nitre), and is 
slightly febrifuge. It is mucUaginous and emollient, 
and has been used in pectoral affections ; its leaves 
irap.art a coolness to beverages in which they are 
steeped; and with wine, water, lemon, and sugar, 
enter into the composition of an English drink 
called a cool tanl:ard. The yoimg leaves and tender 
tops are piclded, and occasionally boiled for the 
table. 

BOEAGI'XEJE, or BOEAGINA'CE/E, a natu- 
ral order of dicotj’lcdonons plants, consisting chiefly 
of herbaceous plants, but also containing slirubs and 
even trees, the leaves generally rough with hairs 
which proceed from a, thick hard base, and the 
whole plant mucilaginous and emollient. Tlic 
leaves are alternate and without stipulcs._ The 
flowers are in sjukes, racemes, or panicles which .arc 
•almost alw.ays coiled up, and gradually imcoil and 
clong.ate themselves, the flowcrs_ o.xp.anding in 
succession. The calyx is 4— 5-partito, ancUrcm.ains 
tin the fruit is ripe ; tlie corolla is generally rcgvdar, 
4— 5-cloft, imbno.atcd in bud; the stamens rise 
from the corolla, .and arc equal in number to its 
divisions— generally five— and .altcm.ato mth them. 
The ovary is 4-pai tito, 4-celled ; the style simple, 
arising from the base of the lobes of the ov.ary. 
The fiaiit consists of 4 — or sometimes of 2— distinct 
nehenia. See AciiEXiroi. — The order Ehrcliacccc of 
some botanists differs chiefly in the fruit, wliicli in 
the more tjqiic.al species is a succidont drupp ; and 
in the Heliotro]ie3 consists of four dry achenia more 
or less consohdated. — Tlicrc are about GOO Imown 
species of the proper BorciQinea, and about .300 of 
L'liretiacca:. The former are n.ativcs princip.ally of 
temperate climates, and .are p.articul.arly .abund.ant 
in the south of Europe and in the temper.ate parts 
of Asia; the latter arc more tropic.al, but not 
exclusively so. Borage (q. v.), Amlaxet (q. va), 
CojtTREV (q. V.), and Eorget-jie-xot (q. v.), are 
familiar ex.amples of the former; tho exquisitely 
fragrant Heliotrope (q. v.) is tho best known of 
the latter. The drupes of some species of Ehrclia 
are eatable. 

BORA'SSUS. See PALaiYP.A Palji. 

BO'EAX, or BIBOT.ATE OF SODA, is found 
native as a saline incrustation on tho shores of 
certain lakes in Persia and Tibet. It also occurs 
in India, China, Ceylon, Saxony, and South America. 
IVhon collected on the b.anks of tho Lakes, it is 
impure, and goes by tho name of lineal. The latter id^ 
purified by acting'upon it with-a solution of caustic' 
Eod.a, avhich removes the fatty matter that tho 


crystals are coated with, to prevent evaporation of 
the avater they contain, and thereafter dissolving 
in hot water and recrystallising. B. is likewise 
prepared from boraoic acid (BO3), (q. v.), by solution 
in boiling w.ater, and the addition of a hofling solu- 
tion of ordinary carbonate of soda (NaOCO„), when 
B. (Na0,‘2B03) is formed, and carhonio acid (CO„) 
is disengaged, and on cooling in wooden Links lined 
with lead,'” the cr}’st.als of B. separate. The common 
crystalline v.ariety of B. contains 10 equiv.alcnts of 
water (Na0,2B03 + lOHO) ; bnt if a stronger than 
ordinary solution be allowed to cool, crystals begin 
to separate at a higher tempenatiuo th.an usual, 
which contain only 5 atoms of water (Na0,2B03 H- 
5HO). B. is soluble in w.ater to the extent of one 
p.art of the salt in two parts of hot 
w.ater, and in twelve of cold, jdelding a 
clear solution with a sweetish tiaste. It 
is readily reduced to powder, and is then 
Icnown as powdered borax. It is of great 
use in the chemic.al arts. As an assist- 
ant agent in experimenting ivith the 
blow-pipe (q. v.), B. is of gre.at service, 
from the readiness with which it forms Crystal of 
coloimed glasses with the various met.al- Borax, 
lie oxides. It is also employed in the 
m.anufacturo of enamel, .and for glazing or coating 
vessels in English pottery, as also in tho formation 
of tlie paste for artificial gems. To tho metallurgist, 
it is an aid in the readiness with which it promotes 
the fusion of metallic muxtures, and tho sep.aration 
of tho metals; and to the soldcrer of all met.als it is 
of service in forming a thin glassy co.ating over the 
edges of tho metals, which prevents their oxidation 
.at the time they are being joined together. B. is 
also used in dyeing. 

BOEDA, Jean Charles, an eminent prafctic.al 
m.athematici.an and astronomer, was bom on 4th 
M.ay 1733 at Dax, in the department of the Landes, 
in Erancc. In 1771, he was associated with Verdun 
and Pingre in proving tho accuracy of clironomotors. 
lie .also devoted much attention to tho subject of 
sliip-building, and suggested great improvements in 
tho form of vessels. In 1787 ho took .an active p.ai-t 
in bringing tho obscrv.atories of P.aris and Greenwich 
into closer relations with one .another. Alonv with 
Del.ambrc .and hICohain, ho was a leading member of 
the French commission intrusted with tho measure- 
ment of a meriiban arc. Ho rendered essential 
sendee in the commission on the new system of 
weights and measures. He invented a new instru- 
ment for measuring tho inclination of the magnetic 
needle ; and bis corrections of the seconds pendu- 
lum arc stUl in use. But his reputation depends 
most of aU on his improvement of the reflecting 
circle, on avliich instrument he published a work in 
two volumes (P.ar. 1787). He died .at P.aris on the 
20th February 1799. 

BORDEAUX, an important seaport town of 
Fr.ance, chief toum in tho province of Gironde, beau- 
tifully situated in a plain on the left bank of the Gar- 
onne, about GO miles from its mouth in the Atlantic. 
Ships of more than 1000 tons burden can easily ascend 
the river at high-water to B., which is accessible at all 
times to vessels of GOO tons. Its harbour is very 
capacious ; and, by the Garonne, its commerce very 
extensive. The river is crossed by a noble bridge of 17 
arches .and 532 yards in length, erected by the elder 
Dcschamps in 1811 — 1821. Tho old town, consist- 
ing partly of high wooden houses of the loth c., 
has narrow crooked streets ; but the newer parts 
of the city and the subiurbs h.ave wide staects, fine 
squares, and pleasant promenades lined with trees. 
Tho cathedral, which w.as consecrated in 1096, is 
remarkable for its be.autiful towers. The church 
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of St Croix is a building of the 10th c. ; that of 
St Seurin is also very old, and has rare Gothic 
ornaments. Tlie former archiepiscopal palace is 
now the to^vn-hall. The Grc.at Tlic.atre is one of 
the largest and finest buildings of its kind in 
Erance. B. has many other fine public buildings, 
and learned associations, and educational and bene- 
volent institutions, udth a public library of upwards 
of 120,000 volumes. The university, founded by 
Pope Eiigenius IlL in 1441, has been, since 1839, 
an Acadcmle Universitairc, with fifteen professor- 
ships. Pop. in 1872, 182,727. 

Among the principal branches of industry are 
the production or preparation of sugar, brandy, 
liqueurs, -v-inegar, nitric acid, printed calicoes, 
woollen goods, carpets, hats, paper, earthenware, 
glass bottles, metallic wires, madder, and resinous 
articles. The rope-works, cooperages, and dock- 
yards are extensive and full of activity. The Canal 
du Midi, connecting B. with the hicditerranc.an, 
enables it to supply the whole south of France with 
the colonial produce which it imports; and also 
with EngUsh tin, lead, copper, co.al, dye-stuffs, 
herrings, &c, AVine, brandy, vinegar, dried fruits, 
hams, turpentine, and glass bottles arc among its 
principal exports. 

Except the wines of Champagne, no French wines 
are so much exported to foreign countries as those 

f rown in the district of B., and known as BonDE.vux 
fUTES. Some of them ai'o red (known in England 
ns Olarcl), others white. Of the red wines, the 
Medoo is one of the best known. Tlie red wines 
produced by the vineyards of Lafitto, Latour, 
Chiltoau-Margaux, and Haut-Briou, are particularly 
celebrated for tlieir quality. The white wines of 
Graves, and those of Sauternes, Barsac, Preignac, 
and Langon are in highest repute. 

In former times, B. was called Bttrdigala, and 
was the capital of the Bituriges Ftvisci. It was 
a very prosperous town in the times of the 
Romans, was made by Hadrian the capital of 
Aquitania Socunda, and was both the principal 
emporium of the south-west of Gaul, and the scat 
of its best educational institutions. It avas taken 
by Charles Martel in 735 ; but w.as again spoiled by 
Forman plunderers in the 9th century. It became 
the capital of the duchy of Guienno; and in 1152 
passed, by the marriage of Eleanor of Guienno avith 
Henry of Normandy (afterwards Henry II. of 
England), under the dominion of England. B. avas 
for a considerable time the scat of the splendid 
court of Edaa-ard the Black Prince. During the 
■ Revolution, B. was the princip.al scat of the Giron- 
dists, and suffered fearfully .at the hands of the 
Terrorists. Its inhabitants, disaffected to Napoleon’s 
government, aa'cre the first to declare for the Bour- 
bons in 1814. During the Franco-Prussian aa'ar, 
a delegation of the Government of Nation.al 
Defence, retreating before the ada-.ancing German 
army, stationed itself, December 1870, at B. ; and 
the first sittings of the National Assembly in 1871 
were hold there. Since the restoration of peace, the 
export-trade of B. has increased grc<atly. In wines, 
there was an increase, between 1859 and 1871, of 
124 per cent, in the quantity, and 73 per ccnt. in 
the value — arising from the amount of cheap wine 
shipped from the port during the two previous 
ye.ar 3 . About one-sixth of the tot.al export of this 
article goes to the British dominions. 

BORDELAIS, a district of France, once forming 
part of the old province of Guienne, and having 
Bordeaux for its capital, but now included in the 
departments of Gironde .and Landes. 

BO'RDER, The, is a term employed in historical 
as aveU as popular x’lirasoology to signify the 


common frontier of England and Scotland. At 
present, the dividing boundary of the tavo countries 
consists partly of natural and partly of imaginaiy 
outlines. It is customary to speak of Scotland as 
a coimtry ‘ north of the Taveed ; ’ but the Tavefed 
is the bound.aiy only in a small p.art of its course, 
on the cast, and large portions of several Scottish 
counties lie to the south of that river. Ea’en at 
its mouth, the Taveed is not the diadsion ; for 
north of the river at its estuary lies the ancient 
touTi of Boraa-ick, avith the distnet knoavn as its 
‘bounds,’ avhich belong to England. The Taveed 
forms the diadsion only for about 16 to 18 miles. 
Leaving the river at Carham Burn, a few miles 
above 'Coldstream, the line proceeds toavards the 
Choadot mountains, the ridge of avhich is the boim- 
dary for about 25 miles; descending thence, the 
line strikes on Kershope AV.atcr, a tributary of the 
Esk. That river is the boimdary for a number of 
miles to a point aboa'e Longtoavn. The line noav 
quits the Esk .abruptly in a northern direction, and 
taking into England p.art of avhat was Icnoavn as the 
‘Debatable Land’ (q. v.), strikes on the small riamr 
Sark, aa-hich is the boundary to the Solaa’ay Firth, the 
great natiwal division on the west. Such, in gener.al 
terms, is the entire boundary, extending from sea 
to sea for .about 100 miles, in avhich length the 
Taa'ced obadously pl.ays an inferior part. The 
counties lying on the English side of the border are 
Northiunberland and Cumberland; on the Scottish 
side, Beraadclcshire, Roxburghshire, .and Diunfries- 
shire. Readers of history .are aware that the division 
here indicated is comp.ar.ativcly modem ; in former 
times, the frontier shifted according to the surging 
tide of aa’ar or diplomacy. For sea’cral ages prior 
to the 11th c., the Idngdom of Northiunbri.a, forming 
a p.art of aa’h.at avo noav c.all Engl.and, included all 
that irortion of Scotland south of the Firth of Forth 
as f.ar avest as Stirling. As a result of some warlike 
operations, this distnet aa’.as ceded by the Earl of 
Northumberland to M.alcohn II., Idng of Scots, 
1018, and ca’cr since the Taveed, in its loaa’cr p.art, 
has been the boundary. AVhat, hoavea’er, was gained 
by Scotl.and on the cast aa’.as lost on the avest ; for 
William the Conquerpr aa’rcnched Cumberland from 
the northern soa-creign; and with little intermission 
the bound.ary in this quarter was settled according 
to its present limits. 

It may be said that from the 11th till the end 
of the 17th c., there aa’.as .almost constant disturb- 
.ance on the .border. Ruthless aa’ars on a great 
scale betaveen En.glish and Scots sometimes caused 
the . most frightful dca’astation, and bec.ame the 
source of lastmg Ul-aa’ill on both sides. History 
abormds in ea'cnts of this kind, and the feuds 
and forays of • clans .and families arc commemo- 
rated in a series of ballads, for ever embalmed 
in the Minstrels;/ of the Scottish Border, by Sir 
AValter Scott. The most notable of these forays 
from the Scottish side is narrated in the b.aRad of 
the Battle of Olterburne, or, as it is sometimes 
c.allcd, Chevy Chase. The ea’ent referred to occurred 
in 1388. Among the latest of the reguhar ina-asions 
from England was that in 1643, in the reign of 
Henry AHH., conducted by the Earl of Hertford! 
Tho invasion avas by the eastern m.arches, and in 
their devast.ating course, the English army set fire 
to and destroyed all tho toaa-ns, villages, monas- 
teries, and numerous castles avithin a wide range 
of coimtry. At an early date, av.ardens and commis- 
sioners had been appointed to repress petty insur- 
rections, and punish tho moss-troopers aa’ho m.ade 
cattle-lifting from their neighbours on tho opposite 
side of the border a kind.of profession. For these 
measures of police, the border w.as dia’ided into three 
parts — ^tho east, middle, and avestern marches. Such 
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•n as the lawlessness in the early part of the 16th c., 
that in lull, Sir Eohert Kerr, warden of the eastern 
inarches, was slain at a border meeting by three 
Englislimen. The principal murderer esoaped_ as far 
as york, and for a time tried to conceal himself; 
but he was sought out by two of Sir Eobert’s fol- 
lowers, who brought his head to their new master, 
b}’ whom, in memorial- of their vengeance, it was 
exposed at the cross of Edinburgh (Scott’s £ssa)j 
on Border Antiquities). Sometimes the Scottish 
borderers met ostensibly to amuse themselves rvith 
the ancient sport of footbaE, but in reality to 
plan and execute daring militaiy exploits. During 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James VI., strenuous 
efforts were made to preserve peace on the border, 
and this was attained only by extraordinaiy severi- 
ties. Many of the more audacious reivers were 
hanged, and great nmnbers were banished. Some 
account of the measures adopted at this period to 
suppress border outrages wUl be found in the 
Memoirs of Sir Bohert Cary, who long acted as Eng- 
lish warden on the marches ; also in the Domestic 
Annals of Scotland, by E. Chambers, vol. i. After 
the accession of James to the English throne, a 
sweeping clearance of the Scottish border was 
effected. The laird of Buccleuch collected under 
his banners the most desperate of the border 
marauders, whom he formed into a legion for the 
service of the states of Holland. At the same time, 
the Debatable Land was cleared of the Graemes, a 
daring sept of freebooters, who were transported 
to Irmnd, and their return prohibited under pain 
of death. The legislative union of 1707, and the 
firm administration of justice, along with a general 
improvement in manners, finally terminated the long 
course of misndc. 

In the present day, there is nothing to distinguish 
the border from other districts of the countiy, 
unless it bo the prevalence of picturesque ruins of 
old castles, generally'' roofless, but, from the vast 
thickness and stren^h of the walls, still in a good 
state of preserv-ation. The border strengths avere 
of three kinds — regular fortresses, large baronial 
castles, and the lesser kind of towers. On the east, 
the English owned the fortified town of Berwick, and 
at no great distance Kewcastle-on-Tyne ; and on the 
west, Carlisle. The chief Scottish border fortresses 
were the royal castles of Eoxburgh, Jedburgh, and 
Lochmaben; and we might almost include Edin- 
burgh Castle, -for it is only GO miles distant. Among 
the baronial castles on the English side were num- 
bered Korham, Aln-wick, Bamborough, Haworth, 
Brougham, Penrith, and Cockermouth. Among 
the Scottish fortlets of the baronial class may be 
mentioned Newark, Hermitage, and Caerlaverock. 
The smaller Idnd of towers on both sides of the fron- 
tier appear to have been exceedingly numerous, and 
it is their remains that form the more conspicuous 
memorials of old border strife. These buildings 
consist of a single square tower, usually of three 
floors ; the lower vaulted, for the reception of 
cattle ; while the two upper, consisting of but one 
small apartment each, -with narrow slit-hole -wm- 
dows, comprised the accommodation for the fanuly. 
It is conjectured, however, that retainers Eved in 
thatched huts outside, which arc now obliterated, 
and were brought into the tower, along -with the 
cattle, only in the case of an anticipated attack. 
Lliese to-wers, Imown as bastel-houses or peels, once 
the residences of a warlike yeomanry, are thickly 
studded over the south of Scotland, more particularly 
along the vale of the Tweed ; and by the lighting 
of beacons on their siunmits, the whole country 
jetween the border and the Forth could be speedily 
summoned to arm's. On the English side, there are 
similar towers, sudi as those of ThirlwaU, Fenwick, 


and Widdrington. Tlie English border castles of 
every kind appear to have been of greater splendoiu- 
and strength than those on the Scottish side. ‘ Eaby 
Castle, still inhabited, attests the magnificence of 
the great Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland; and 
the lowering strength of Na-worth shews the power 
of the Dacres’ (Scott). On the English side, how- 
ever, there is nothing wliich can be compared to 
the ruins of that remarkable group of Scottish 
border abbeys — Melrose, Dryburgh, Kelso, and 
Jedburgh, not to speak of the remains of various 
other religious houses. For an account of these and 
other architectm-al remains on the border, we must 
refer to the Border Antiquities of England and 
Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, 2 vols. folio, illus- 
trated with plates ; also to Billings’s Baronial and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland, 4 vols. 4to, 
illustrated with plates. 

Assimilated in habits to the rest of the popu- 
lation, the old Scottish border families are still 
distinguishable by their surnames — as, for example, 
the MaxrveUs, Johnstons, and Jardinos on the west, 
and the Elliots, Armstrongs, Scotts, and Kerrs on 
the middle and eastern marches. The principal 
Scottish border families of rank are the Scotts, 
Dukes of Buccleuch, descendants of a famed border 
chief. Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch; and the 
Kerrs, Dukes of Eoxburgh, who are sprung from 
an equally celebrated borderer. Sir Robert Kerr of 
Ccssford. The possessions of both families are exten- 
sive, particularly those of Buccleuch (q. v.), which 
spread through several counties. The family of 
corresponding rank within the English border is 
that of the Percies, Dukes of Northiunberland. 
Local intercourse across the border is considerably 
obstructed by the long range of hills and the moors 
which generally lie on the Ime of boundary; and 
the circumstance of the peculiar civil and eccle- 
siastical institutions of the two kingdoms shedding 
off hero towards different centres, still further 
tends to lessen commrmity of feeling. At no dis- 
tant day, certain exciseable articles were charged 
■with a less duty in Scotland than England, and 
the consequence was an active contraband trade on 
the border, cliiefly by the mountain-passes and the 
Solway. Now, these duties are assimilated, and 
this demoralising kind of traflio has disappeared. 
The great channels of communication across the 
border are two lines of railway, one by way of 
Berwick, and the other by Carlisle. There are 
also good roads in various directions for those who 
-wish to explore this interesting district of country. 
Besides the books relative to the border aheady 
referred to, there are some works of local note, 
among which the most comprehensive is Eiehard- 
son’s Bordera^s TaUe-boolc, 8 vols. royal 8vo (New- 
castle-on-Tyno) ; we may also refer to Jeffrey’s 
History and Antiquities of BoxburghsJdre, 3 vols. ; 
and Ridpath’s Border History, 1 vol. 4to. w\ c. 

BO'EDEE- WARRANT, in the law of Scotland, 
is a warrant issued by the judge ordinary — that is, 
by the sheriff or county court judge, or by magis- 
trates of royal burghs within the royalty, or by 
justices of the peace — on the borders between Scot- 
land and England, on the petition of a creditor who 
desires to arrest the person or effects of a debtor 
residing on the Enghsh side, and to detain liim 
until he finds bail for his appearance in, and abiding 
the result of, any action -which may be brought for 
the debt rvithin six months. The creditor m^t 
swear to the tiuth of the debt, and before resorting 
to imprisonment of the debtor, it is proper - to 
examine him as to his domicile, or usual residence, 
and occupation. These warrants are iir use in the 
counties of Dumfries, Eoxburgh, and Berwick. 
They are more used in the country districts than 
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in tlie biu'glis, though not frequently even in the 
country districts. In Diunfriesslnre and Berwick- 
shire, border-warrants are granted exclusively for 
arresting the persons of alleged debtors. In Eox- 
biu-ghshire — with the exception of the courts of the 
justices of the peace in Kelso and Melrose districts, 
which follow the practice of the two first-named 
coimties — the warrants are granted for the purpose 
of arresting both the debtor’s person and goods. 
In the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and in Wigton- 
shire, they are unlcnown. 

In English practice, the warrant to arrest an 
absconding debtor, which includes any foreigner 
who may be in England on business or pleasure, 
is very similar. Sec Ar.KESTiiENT Fon Eounmno 
Jurisdiction; Debtors, Absconding; Foreign 
Attaciiiient; Jurisdiction. 

BO'EDDEE, or BOEDEE, in Heraldry. Coats 
of arms are frequently surrounded with a B., the 
object of which is generally to shew that the bearer 
is a cadet of the house whose arms he carries. 
The character of the B. often has reference to the 
profession of the bearer : thus, a B. emhatlled, is 
granted to a soldier; and a B. ermine, to a larvyer. 

BORE is a tidal phenomenon at the estu.aries of 
cert.ain rivers. IITien a river expands gradually 
towards a very wide mouth, and is subject to high 
tides, the spring flood-tide drives an immense 
volume of water fi'ora the sea into the river ; the 
water accumidates in the estuary more rapidly 
than it can flow up into the river ; and thus there 
is gradually formed a land of watery ridge stretch- 
ing across the estuary, and rushing up towards 
the river with groat violence. In some cases, 
this ridge, or B., is many feet in height, and con- 
tends against the descending stream with frightful 
noise. This phenomenon is obsen-able in several 
British rivers, as the Severn, Trent, Wye, and 
Solway. The most celebrated bores are those of the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Indus : in the Hoogly 
branch of the Ganges, the B. travels 70 miles in 4 
hoxu-s, and sometimes appears suddenly as a liquid 
waU 5 feet in height. 

BORE is a name for the internal c.avity of a 
cannon, mortal-, howitzer, rifle, musket, fowling- 
piece, pistol, or other Idnd of firearm. It is in most 
cases cylindrical ; but in the L.ancaster gun the B. 
is oval; in the Whitworth gun, it is hexagonal; 
while in the Armstrong, and many other Idnds 
of gun, it is furrowed by spiral grooves. Tech- 
nicail 3 ^ the B. of a gun often means simply the 
diameter of the cavity, as when we speak of a gim 
‘ of S-inch bore ; ’ and in that case its meaning is 
equivalent to ‘ calibre.’ 

The Boring of a cannon is a process whioh 
may best be described in connection ivith Cannon 
Founding. It is desir.able to mention in the 
present place, however, that there is an operation 
called ‘boring-up’ conducted at Woolwich Arsenal, 
for enlarging the bore of a gim. It has been 
foimd in recent j'cars that many of the old cannon 
are thicker and heavier than neodfid for the size 
of shot propelled, and that they coidd be fitted 
for the discharge of larger shot without danger. 
A change was begun in the armament of the 
British fleet in 1839 by substituting heavier broad- 
sides ; and as one part of the process, many 
of the old 24-pounder3 were ‘ bored-up ’ to 32s ; 
even some of the IS-pounders were found to be 
thick and strong enough to imdergo this process. 
More than 2000 iron naval guns were thus treated 
at Woolwich preparatory to the change in 1839 ; 
and many others have since been simUawy bored-up. 
About ISCO, important experiments were carried on 
at Woolwich, to determine whether the old smooth- 
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bore iron guns could not only be bored-up, but 
rifled at the same time. There were 15,000 of such 
gims belonging to the British government, and it 
was suggested that they ought to be improved, 
instead of being cast aside as useless in the event of 
the success of the Armstrong and Whitworth gims. 
The process has not proved altogether satisfactory. 

BO'REAS, the Greek name of the noi-th-east 
wind, blowing towards HeEas from the Thracian 
mountains, and personified in mythology as the son 
of Astrieus and of Eos or Aurora, an& the brother 
of Notus, Eephjuus, and Hesperus. B. was said to 
dwell in a cave of the Thracian Htemus, to which 
he carried Oreithyia, the daughter of the Athenian 
king Erechtheus, who bore him Zetes and Calais — 
employed as the sjmbols of sudftness — and Cleo- 
patra, the wife of Bhineus. According to Homeric 
fable, he begat, with the mares of Erichthonius, 
twelve horses of extraordinary lleetness. The rape 
of Oreithyia was represented on the ark of Cypselos, 
where B. instead of feet has the tails of soiqients. 
He had a temple in Athens, because he destroyed 
the sliips of the Persi.ans imder Xerxes ; and at 
hlegalopolis, a yearly festival was celebrated in his 
honour, because upon one occasion he helped the 
Megalopolitans against the Spartans. 

BO'RECOLE. See Kale. 

BORELLI, Giovanni Alfonso, a distinguished 
mathematician and astronomer, and the foimder 
of the iatro-mathematical school, born at Naples 
in ICOS, was educated at Florence, and became pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Fisa, and afterwards at 
Messina. Hairing taken part in a revolt, he was 
obliged to leave Messina, and spent the remainder 
of his life at Eome, where ho enjoj'ed the p.atronage 
of Queen Christina of Sweden, and where he died 
in 1G79. He carefiflly observed the motions of the 
satellites of Jupiter, then little known, and seems to 
have been the first to discover the paraboho paths 
of comets. He made many valuable observations 
on -a malignant fever in SicOy, and -wrote a treatise 
on the c.auses of such fevers. He -wrote also an 
account of an eruption of Etna, and a number of 
■works on subjects of applied ma^ematics, of which 
the most cclebr.ated is that De Mo(u AnimaUmn 
(Eome, 1080 — 1081). In this work, ho applies the 
laws of mechanics to the motions of animals, regard- 
ing the bones as levers, in which the power acts 
between the weight and the fulcinm, and endea- 
vouring to calciUato the power of muscles from a 
consideration of their fibrous structure, and the 
manner in which they are imited to the tendons. 
AE more recent authors on the same subject have 
been much indebted to Borelli. 

BORER, a name common to many insects of 
the Linnrean genus Plbms, the -tribe Ptiniores of 
Latreflle, coleopterous (q. v.) insects of small size, 
the larvce of wmich — small, white, soft, worm-like 
creatures, with six min ute feet — are furnished with 
sti-ong cutting jaws {maxilla:), by means of whibh 
they eat then- way in old wood, and similar sub- 
stances, boring little holes as round as if made with 
a fine driU. Every one is fa mili ar -with the appear- 
ance of these holes, and -with the injurj- done bj' 
these insects to furniture, &c. The holes are filled 
up, as the insect works its way onward, with a fine 
powder, formed from the wood whioh it has eaten ; 
and finally it constructs for itself a little siUiy 
cocoon, and having passed through the pupa state 
in the bo-ttom 'of its hole, comes forth a winged 
insect — a small beetle, in the -widest popidar sense 
of that term. One of the most common British 
species is Andbium siriaium, a dark-brown insect, 
not much above one line in length. The thorax, as 
in the whole tribe, is proportionately very large, 
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an'i lir.s a swollen hood-lUce appearance, the head 
h.ins, as it were, received within it. This insect has 
long been noted for the pertinacity with which it 





Borer (Anohmm'ilrialxim), 
Natural siao, and magnified. 


simnlales death. Tliis instinct appears to be common 
to the whole tribe, as it is also to many other insects. 
— Another species of the same genus, Anoiium lesse- 
latuTn, has become an object of interest as one of 
the insects which, being sometimes heard to make 
a pecidiar ticlung noise, are connected with super- 
stitious fancies and fears, and receive the name of 
Death-watch (q. v.). 

EOEGHE'SE, a family of great distinction in the 
republic of Siena, and afterwards at Eome. Camillo 
B. ascended the papal throne in 1G05 as Paul V., 
and by him other members of the family were 
advanced to high positions. A marriage with the 
heiress of the family of Aldobrandini brought the 
B. family into the possession of great wealth. 
Cahiho Pilippo Ludovico B., Prince B., bom at 
Eome in 1778, joined the French annj’’ when it 
invaded Italy ; and in 1803 married Pauline, the 
sister of Napoleon Bonaparte, and widow of 
General Leclerc. His wife subsequently received 
the principality of Guastalla, and he w.as created 
Duke of Guastalla, and under the French Empire 
ho was for some time governor-general of the 
provinces beyond the Alps. He held his court at 
Turin, and was very popular among the Pied- 
montese. He sold the B. collection of artistic 
treasures to Napoleon for 13,000,000 francs, 
receiving in part-p.ayment the Piedmontese national 
domains; but when these were reclaimed by the 
king of Sardinia in 1815, he received back some 
of'tlie works of ancient art. After the overthrow 
of Napoleon, he separated from his wife, and broke 
off all connection with the Bonaparte family. He 
lost Guastalla, but retained the principalities of 
Sulmona and Eossano, his hereditary possessions. 
He died in 1832. — ^The BorgJiese Palace is one of the 
most magnificent at Eome. The noble portico of 
the inner coiut; is composed of 9G granite columns ; 
the collection of paintings is remarkably fine. 

EOEGHE'SI, BAETOLomiEO, Count, a distin- 
guished antiquarian, bom at Savignano, Central 
Italy, on. the 11th July 1781. His father, Pietro 
Borghesi, who was one of the most aecomplished 
scholars of his time, trained him to an early delight 
in learned pmsuits. He studied at Bologna, and 
afterw.ards devoted himself to archieological re- 
searches. He arranged the numismatic collection in 
Milan, and that of the Vatican, of which he drew 
up a catalogue. In reward for this work, he obtained 
from the pope exemption for himseff. and family 
from the observance of fasts. In 1821 he fixed his 
residence in the republic of San 1 Marino. His 
principal work yet published is his Nuovi Fram- 
menti Dei Fasti Consolari Capitolini Illustrali (2 
vols., Milan, 1818 — 1820). Bhs contributions to 
Forcellini’s Latin Loxicop are very highly prized.. 

BO'EGIA, a family originally Spanish, but'which 
acquired great eminence in Italy after the elevation 
of Alfonso Borgia to the popedom, as Calixtus III., 
in 1455. He had previously been a privy-councillor 


of the kin g of Aragon. He died in 1458. — ^Eodrigo 

B. ascended the papal throne in August 1492, mider 
the name of Alexander VI. (q. v.). Before his elev.a- 
tionto the popedom, he had a number of children by 
a Eoman woman named Vanozza (Giulia Farncse), 
of whom two, Cesaro and Lucrezia, share their 
father’s extraordinary historic infamy. — Cesap.e or 

C. ESAE.B., was one of the greatest monsters of a time 
of depravity, when the court of Eome was the scene 
of all the worst forms of crime. He unscrapulously 
made use of the most sacred things as means to the 
most iniquitous ends. He had early received high 
ecclesiastical preferment, and his father, soon after 
becoming pope, invested him with the piirple. But 
his father conferring upon his brother Giovamn the 
Duchy of Benevento, with the counties of Terracina 
and Ponteoorvo, Cffisar, as was believed, moved ivith 
envy, caused his brother to be assassinated. Ho 
obtained the duchy and counties for himself, and 
was permitted by his father, to resign the purple 
and to devote himself to the profession of arms. 

He was sent in 1498 to France, to convey to Louis 
XII. a bull of divorce and dispensation from his 
marriage with Anne of Brittany. Louis rewarded 
him for the pope’s complaisance with the Duchy 
of Valentinois, a body-guard of 100 men, 20,000 
livres of yearly revenue, and a promise of support in 
his schemes of ambition. In 1499, Cissar married 
a daughter of the Icing of Navarre; and accom- 
panied Louis XII. to Italy, where he imdcrtook the 
conquest of the Eomagna for the Holy See. The 
rightful lords of that county, who_ fell into his 
hands, were murdered, notwithstanding that their 
lives had been guaranteed by his oath. In 1501 he 
was named by his father, Duke of Eomagna. _ In the 
same year, he wrested the prinoipahty of Piombmo 
from Jacopo D’Appiano, but failed in an attempt to 
acquire Bologna and Florence. He took Camermo, 
and caused Giulio Di Varano, the lord of that town, 
to be strangled along with his two sons. By treachery 
as much as by violence he made himself master of i 
the Duchy of Urbino. A league of Italian princes 
was formed to resist him, but he kept them m awe 
by a body of Swiss troops, till he succeeded in mn- 
ning some of them over by advemtageous offers, 
employed them against the others, and then treacher- 
ously murdered them on the day of the victory, Slst 
December 1502, at Sinigaglia. He now seized them 
possessions, and saw no obstacle in the way of Ins 
being made king of Romagna, of Ihe March, and of i 
Dmbria, when, on 17th August 1503, his father died, 
probably of poison which he had prepared for twelve i 
cardinals. Ccesar, also, who was a party to the 
design (and who, lilie his father, had long been j 
familiar vuth that mode of despatching those ''vho 
stood in the way of his ambition, or v^osc wealth 
he desired to obtain), had' himself partaken of the j 
poison, and the consequence was a severe illness, | 
exactly at a time when the utmost activity and pre- ^ 
sence of mind "were requisite for his affairs. Enemies j 
rose against him on all hands, and one of the most , 
inveterate of them ascended the papal throne as 
Julius II. Cresar was arrested and conveyed to the 
Castle of Medina Del Campo, in Spain, where he Jay 
imprisoned for two years. At length he contrived 
to make his escape to the Icing of I^^varre, whom 
he accompanied in the war against Gastue, ^ and 
was killed on the 12th March 1507 by ^ missile 
from the Castle of Biano. With all his baseness and 
cruelty, B. was temperate and sober. He loved and 
patronised learning, and possessed in a re^rkable 
degree a ready and persuasive eloquence. Maccliia- 
velli has delineated his character in his Principe.-^ 
LucmEZiA B. was a woman of great beauty, one was | 
married first to Giovanni Sforza, Lord ^of Jresaro, 

I but forsook him, and lived in incestuous intercourse i 
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v,-ith lier tivo brollicm and •with hor oxm father. 
Slie then married, in I-IL'S, Alfonro. Duke of I3i?caglia, 
a natural ron of Alfonso II. of Xaplcs ; hut he avas 
assassinated hy her brother Osar in 1501. In Sep- 
tember of the E.ime 3'car, she married Alfonso of 
Este, avho aftenvards inherited the Dnehj- of Ferrara. 
She died in 1520. Lilrc her brother C.'cs.ar, she 
shrank from no crime; but she also -naas a patroness 
of art and learning, and upon tliis account homage 
av.Ts ])aid to her bj’ Pietro Bembo and other poets of 
that time. 

BO’RGO, a name given to a number of to-svns 
and villages in It.aly and the Southern TjtoI, and 
indicating tlie grorvth of the toum or village around 
a castle or castellated rock, the original Borgo. See 
Bor.oucn. Thus, B. di val Suganais a place of 3500 
inhabitants, vith a castellated hUl, in the Tyrol ; B. 
Laiuxznno is an Itali.an town in the province of 
Novara, ■with about 3000 inhabitants; B. San 
Boiiiiio, in the province of Parma, with 10,000 in- 
habitants ; B, San Scpolchro, in the province of 
Arezzo, ■with SOOO inhabitants, &c. 

BORING, as a process in c.arpentry and in the 
working of metals, is per- 
.n formed in a variety of waj’s. 

IP. For boring holes in wood 

’ |s the carpenter makes use of 

” aids, ■which simply displace 

V a portion of the wood, and 

1 of rjimkls, angers, and hits of 

( — 5 — nT® — various lands, these last 
I being applied by mc.ans of 

. 1 1 i'.-' I- 1 I the crank-shaped instrument 

ll' [ |i I called a bi-ace. All these are 

p] I too famili.ar to need descrip- 

' ( 0 S.; I tion. The boring of holes 

I 'pt'h[4- ' I in metal plates mr making 

H M.il'al , attachments, is effected by 

f means of drills driven by 

^ lltr I ' machinery. The annexed 

V ZA. — figure shews the essential 

I parts of such a boring 

Tl? [j machine. Tlio drill is inserted 

1 ll ' in the end of a vertical 

spindle, P, ■udiich revolves 
Ly in a fixed fr.ame, and is 

Vj' driven by the bevel-wheels, 

1 ] G. The metal to be bored 

V is placed on a table or other 

Boring Machine. support below the drill ; and 

the up and do^wn motion, or 
end-pressure and off-action, of the drill is effected 
by the hand-gear, 0, N, turning the screw M ; 
W'hich being coupled to the top of the spindle 
at L, presses it down or raises it, according 
to the w.ay it is turned. The spindle slides verti- 
cally in the collar forming the axis of the bevel 
wheel, but is c.arried roimd ■with it by means of the 
pin I, which projects into a groove seen at J. 

The Boring of Cannon and of Cylinders for 
steam-engines is most conveniently described under 
CAN^''0^■-FO^^^)I^’G ; see also L.VTnr. 

Bohing, applied to the earth and to rocks, has 
two chief uses. 1. For Draining. — In some districts, 
owing to the existence, near the surf.acc, of a bed of 
clay impenious to w.ater, the surface-water is retained 
in hollows, of greater or less extent. The e^^ense 
of deep dr.ainmg has been so grc.at as to induce 
proprietors to neglect such laud, but this expense 
has lately been avoided by leading dr.ains to ■the 
lowest poi^tion of the hollow, and then opeiung 
a bore through the clay to the pervious strata of 
s.and or gravel beneath. This is done by a simple 
instrument, an auger of 2i or 3y inches in diameter, 
WTought by means of a cross-bar by one or two men. 


Boring Machine. 


2. For jirtesian trrlU, and for the di^’^ovcrii of 
the viinrral conlent.i of the earth. — As the borings 
for these purposes arc performed in the same 
manner, it is nnnccessarj' to give them scjiarato 
notices. The object in boring for Arfeskm wells is 
to open a ^las'i.agc for the c=c.apc of w.ater from 
w-atcr-loggod strata. Sec Ar.nsi.tx AVr.Li-s. In the 
se.arch for minerals, B. is had recourse to .as a chc.ap 
method of discovering the miner.al avealth of a dis- 
trict, and ■whether the quantity and qualitj- of the 
contained minerals are such as to make the avorlcing 
remunerative. It shoidd, however, never bo under- 
taken without a previous geological survey of the 
loc.ality; the neglect of this has caused an immense 
loss of time and money in futUo searches for 
minerals, ns in the innumerable cases of bores driven 
into Sduriau and Old Red Sandstone strata, in Ee.arch 
for co.al. B. is also of use even after the presence 
of coal has been ascertained, to determine the most 
advantageous position for sinking the shaft by 
which the co.al is to be drawn up. The general 
method of operating is as follows : The boring instru- 
ment consists of an iron sbanlc, ha^ving a cross-b.’ir 
at the top and a hollow screw at the bottom ; to this 
all the successive B. instruments are fastened. A 
simple chisel is first attached to the screw, and one 
or two men jiross upon the cross-bar, and at the same 
time force it round like an auger; while another 
workman, by means of a lover erected overhead, 
with a chain descending from it to the cross-bar, 
gives an up and dow“n motion to the instru- 
ment. "When the chisel becomes clogged, from tho 
accumidation of material which it has loosened, it 
is exchanged for a cjdindrical auger, provided with 
a v.alve, which scoops out the sop.aratod m.atcri.al; 
and thus by alternate chopping and scooping the 
work is carried on. The nature of the str.ata is 
determined avith considerable facility and certainty 
by examining the fragments brought up by tho 
auger. As tne work advances, successive lengths 
of rod .are screwed on at tho upper end. Throe 
poles are erected over the well, for tho purpose of 
elevating the rods, to permit tho change of tho tools. 

The cost of B. varies avith tho material through 
which tho operation is c.anicd on. Li strata of 
modcr.ate hardness, the cost is about 10s. a fathom 
for the first 10 fa'lhoms, and an additional Cs. for 
each 5 fathoms beyond. 

A simple method of B. has been long in use 
among the Chinese, by which tho great loss of time, 
arising from the screwing .and unscrewing tho rods, 
at eami elevation of tho chisel or auger, is saved. 
The chisel .and scooping instrument are fastened to 
a rope, which is alternately elevated and .allowed to 
descend by the simple force of gravity ; the instru- 
ment thus forces its w.ay through the ground. In 
the softer rocks of the newer foimations this method 
has been successfully employed in boring for Artesian 
wells. , 

A stiU greater saaung in time and mono}' has been 
obtained by a process invented by M. F.auvelle, 
and described by him before the British Association 
in 1S4G. His apparatus consists of a hollow boring- 
rod, formed of ■wrought-iron tubes screwed end 
to end, armed at the lower end with a hollow 
perforating tool. Tho upper end of the hollow rod 
is connected w-ith a force-pump by a flexible tube. 
By means of the force-pump a ciuTcnt of water is 
sent down the rod into the bore hole as it is sunk, 
and the water coming up again brings avith it all 
tho drilled p.articlcs, so that, except for the ronew.al 
of the perforating tool, tho rods do not require to be 
elevated. iM. FauveUo foimd, by experience, that 
avhen he was passing through gr.avcl, or required to 
bring up considerable masses of broken-off rock, it 
w'as better to inject the water by tho bore-hole and 
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I let it rise tliroiigli the hollow tube. In this way he 
h.-.e succeeded in raising stones 2i inches long by IJ 
inch thick. 

BORLASE, Rev. William, an English antiqua- 
rian, was bom at Pendeen, ComwaU, February 2, 
1C90. Ordained a priest in the English Church in 
1720, he was, in 1732, presented to the vicarage of his 
native parish of St Just. Devoting hhnself to a study 
of the natural history 'and antiquities of ComwaU, 
he in 1763 published, at the Oxford press, a volume, 
entitled Ohservations on the Aniiq^uitieSf Historical 
and Monumental, of the County of Cormoall. This 
was followed, in 1758, by the Hatural History of 
Cornwall, printed at the same press. B. paraphrased 
the book of Job, and wrote several pieces of a religious 
nature, was active in the supervision of his parish, 
and took an especial interest in the improvement of 
its highwaj’s. But that which makes his name 
most interesting now, is the fact that he was one of 
Pope’s correspondents, and furnished to the poet 
most of the curious fossils of which the Twickenham 
grotto was composed. He died August 31, 1772. 

BO'ENEENE, FLUID BOENEO CAMPHOR, 
or OIL OF CAhIPHOR, is a thin liquid, lighter 
than water, with a fragrant odour (somewhat resem- 
bling turpentine), obtained by distiUing native oil of 
Borneo camphor, or oil of Valerian, The B. is 
employed in perfumery. 

BO’EHEO (called by the natives Pulo Kalaman- 
tin or Klemantin, which is the name of an indigenous 
fruit), next to Australia and Papua, the largest 
island in the world, is situated in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, in 7° N. — 4° 20' S. lat., and 106° 40' — 116° 
46' E. long. It is bounded on the E. by the Sea of 
Celebes and the Macassar Strait, S. by the Sea of 
Java, W. and N. by the Gulf of Siam and the 
China Sea. Its length is about 800 miles, with a 
breadth of 700, and an"^ area of about 300,000 
square miles. The population is under 2,000,000. 
The largest part, ruled by the Dutch, bad, in 1870, 
519 Europeans and 1,156,115 natives; the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Borneo or, BrunaT, in the noitji, 
between Sambas and Maludu, 225,000 ; Sarawak, 
50,000 ; and the imexplored regions of the interior 
are sparsely peopled. The coasts of B., which are 
often low and marshy, and rendered, dangerous to 
navigation by numerous islets and rocks, present no 
deep indentations, though they are pierced by mun- 
erous small bays and creeks. Two chains of moun- 
tains run tlirough the island in a nearly parallel 
direction from south-west to north-east; the one 
rising in Sarawak (q. v.), gradually increases in 
elevation until it attains, in its termination in Mount 
Kini Balu, on the north-east coast, a height of 
13,698 feet ; a cross chain, branching off in about 
hat 2° N., extends in a south-east direction through 
Banjermassin (q. v.). The other ran^e, which is 
much lower, intersects the equator in long. 113° E. 
Between are well-watered plains. B. has tine rivers, 
especially on the north and west coasts. About 
their upper courses, however, little is known. The 
principal are : on the north, the Brunai or Borneo, 
the Redjang, Baram, Bintulu, Sirabas, Batang- 
Lupar, and Sarawak ; on the east, the Kutei or 
hlahakkan, Bulungan and Kuran, or Beru. The 
Barito, or river of Banjermassin, Kahaijan, Kapuas- 
Murung, Mendawei, Sampit,' and other smaUer 
streams, flow through the south-east part; while 
the Pontianak, or ICapuas-Bohang, Sambas, Sira- 
pang, Succadana, and Pawan, are the most important 
on the west. All the rivers of B. have banks at 
their mouths, which render them unfit for large 
ships ; the Brunai, however, is navigable 15 miles 
for vessels of considerable tonnage. There are 
numerous lakes, abounding in fish, the largest being 


Kini Balu, south-east of the mountain of the samo 
name, 100 miles in circumference, beautified with 
islands, and having many Dyak villages on its 
bank. The climate, in the low grounds, is humid, 
hot, and unhealthy for Europeans ; but in the higher 
parts towards the north, the temperature is gener- 
ally moderate, the thermometer at noon varying from 
81° to 91° F. During the rainy season, from Hovem- 
ber to May, heavy storms of wind and loud thunder 
are experienced on the west coast. Vegetation is 
extremely luxuriant. The forests produce iron- 
wood, teak, gutta-percha, ebony, sandal- wood, ratans, 
dye-woods, benzoin, wax, dragon’s blood, sago, 
various resins, vegetable oils, and gums. The cam- 
phor is the best in Asia, of which 4500 pounds are 
exported annually. The Mohor tree, well adapted 
for making native boats, attains a height of 80 feet, 
and the Kaladang, suited for large masts, to_ 200. 
Kutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, pei)per, betel, ginger, 
rice, millet, sweet potatoes, yams, cotton, sug.ir- 
cane, indigo, tobacco, coffee, melons, citrons, pine- 
apples, bananas, coco-nuts, &c., are largely gvo^Yn. 
The mounkains and forests contain many monkeys, 
among which is the orang-outang. Tapirs, tigers, 
bears, swine, wild oxen, and various kinds of deer 
abound. The elephant is only found on the north 
coast, and the rhinoceros on the north-west. The 
few domesticated animals are buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
dogs, and cats. A few horses are seen in Banjermassin. 
The birds are remarkable for their plumage. Theprin- 
cipal are eagles, vultures, Argus-pheasants, peacocks, 
flamingoes, pigeons, parrots, and the swallows (Collo- 
calia csculenta) which construct the edible nests prized 
by the Chinese for making soup. The rivers, lakes, 
and lagoons swarm with crocodiles, and many kinds of 
snakes, frogs, lizards, and leeohes._ Fish is plentiful, 
and the coasts are rich in tortoises, pearl-mussels, 
oysters, and bCohe-de-mer, or trepang. Brilliant but- 
terflies and moths are in great variety, and silk- 
worms are found Among the mineral products are 
coal, gold, antimony, iron, tin, platina, nickel, 
diamonds, precious stones, rock-crystals, porcelain- 
clay, petroleum, and sulphur. The diamond mines 
are chiefly in Landak and Pontianak (q. v.) ; Sambas 
produces the greatest quantity of gold; the king- 
dom of Brunai, KuteT, and Banjermassin, the largest 
amount of coal. 

The population consists of three classes : the 
Dyaks, who are the aboriginal inhabitants, and 
almost all heathen ; the Mohammedans or Malays, 
Buginese, Javans, and Arabs ; and the Chinese. 
The Dyaks live chiefly in the interior, and employ 
themselves with land culture, collecting gutta- 
percha, resin, gums, ratans, gold dust, and wax. 
They are divided into numerous tribes. The Malays 
dwell on the coasts, are traders, and bold sailors. 
They are more civilised than the Dyaks, cultivate 
the grounds around their houses, lay out ^rdens, 
keep cattle, and live partly by fishing. The Chinese, 
chiefly from Canton, have penetrated far into the 
interior. They engage in trade and mining, are 
unwearied in their efforts to make money, and then 
return to their native country. They number 
about 75,000, and have always endeavoured to live 
as an independent republic, under chiefs chosen 
by themselves, and according to Chinese laws. In 
1857, the Chinese living in Sarawak (q. v.) rebelled 
against Sir James Brooke (q. v.), and were nearly 
exterminated In the last years, the Dutch were 
also compelled to put them down by force of arms, 
and have imposed a poll-tax. 

The women of B., except the Dyak, we.ave cotton 
fabrics, make earthenware, baskets, _ and ma^ of 
beautifid designs and colours. In the district of Ban- 
jermassin are factories of "weapons. The principal 
exports are gold, gold-dust, diamonds, coal, ratans. 
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gutta-perclia, edible nests, cotton, avax, timber, dye- 
woods, mats, rosins, sandal-wood, camphor, &c. ; tlio 
imports — earthenware, iron, steel, and copper work, 
piece goods, yarns, woollen and silk fabrics, medi- 
cines, provisions, wines, spirits, rice, sugar, tea, 
tobacco, opium, tropang, gambir, vegetable oils, gun- 
powder, &c. The Hutoh inqiorts amount to about 
£100,000 annuallj’, and the exiiorls to £130,000. 

By far the largest part of the island is ruled 
directly or indirectly by the Dutch, who h.avc 
divided it into the rcsidenc3' of the western division 
of B., and that of the southern and eastern, tho 
former having Poutianak (q. v.) as the scat of 
government ; the latter, Baujermassin. The smaller 
I portion towards the north aud north-cast contains 
[ Sarawak and tho territories of the sultan of B. 

! proper. Besides a nmnbcr of small dependencies, 
the westorn division contains tho important king- 
j doins of Landak, Mampawa, and Samb.as, with tho 
1 mining district of Montrado, in the north. Tlie 
chief tomia are Sambas (10,1100), I’ontian.ak (0000), 
Banjermassin (30,000), Borneo or Brun.al (30,000), 
and Sarawak (2.'),000i. 

Tlic Portuguese clfeeted a settlenmnt in 1000 at 
Banjermassin ; from whence tln-y avere, however, 

. soon exiielb'd, Tlio Dutch i.tircecded in concluding 
j a tre.itj' of commerce with the pnnce.i of Banjer- 
I massin ; and in 1013 erected a fort .and f.iclorv. a 
I second in 177S at I’ontianal;, and other.', since. 'I’iic 
I British made unsuccc-sful ntt-mi>ls in 17il2 and 
j 177-1 to efTect a .‘■iltbment in 11 ; but have, within 
I the last twenty j-e.iri, .".cipiit.d a preponder.itin-; 

inlluencc on t!ic nurth-vi t.-rii coat. Tins ha. 

' been in a great iio i m,- owing t,> the eiitcrpri -of 
j Sir .lamea Brooke (q. v ) and Inn vigorous goviin- 
' iiicnt as nijah of S.ir.iuak, and in [urt also to the 
1 occiqiation of l.abuan (q v ) as a coh.ny and uav.il 
I station. The Bnti.-'li government has, however, 
rcecntlj' refused, iipun Sir .lames Brooke’s retiio- 
ment from Saiaw.ak, to annex it to the Briti.h 
empire. The pirac.v carried on b_v the inhabit.ani-. 

. of B. has often demanded ^evere ehasiisenient, and 
I ]piratical (lotill.a.s have b.,en dntroyed by the Briteli. 

BU'UNIIULM, an idand in the B.altic Se.a, 

. belonging to Deiim.ul:, and utii.ited about Ih) miles 
east from .S. . land, an. I li.ilf-u.iy 1.. tween the i- land 
of Biigen and the .Sv.i .le.h t ia-<t. l.it. 31“ fl'.l — 3.1' IS’ 

‘ N., long. 11 12— 13' 10 I-;, .\re.i, ineluding three 

sm.all islands in its vicinity, al.-nit 230 ejuare mil.-', 
avitli a iiupiilation .above 2'.IOJO. It i,s rocky, and 
tra\an,td Irom iioith to foiith bj- a high mountain- 
ridge, the i.lope of wliicli ii iii gi>.at p.irt a M.a-.te 
heath, but cBewhere it is not unfertile, and .agri- 
culture and cattle hii.sbaiidrj' are nncce-sfiillj- pro e- 
cuted. High elilD, land b.iiiks, and bre.ak.-r’, make 
the coast dang, roiis. The mo,t iiot.able ]iroiluct of 
the island is porcel.iin cl.aj-, \\ rtli \\ Inch the pore. I.iin 
' manuf.actur.' of Copenhagen is earned on. 'He 
capital of tho i.sl.and is Bonne, or Bottiini, on the 
avestcni coast, a jdace of •15UU inhabitant''. 

BO'RNIXtl-PiriCK (I'r. f/ormr, to bound), a 
common and verj' simplo implement, ired by 
gardeners in laj'ing out rroiinds, t"> make tho riiir- 
face cither level or of perfictly regular (slope. It 
consists of two plijn of board, one about IS inche.s 
long, and the other about -1 feet, the (.horter fastened 
by the miiUlle to one end of the longer, and at right 
. angle.? to it. One B. being placed at one end of a 
lino drawn in tho jiiece of ground which i.s being 
laid out, avith the edg.: of the Bhortcr dip of board 
along the line, aud tlio longer alip erect, others of 
the same size are sunilarly iilaced at the other end 
and in other p.arts of tho line; and the requisite 
imiformity of luirfaco is obtained by filling iiji avith 
earth, or remoa'ing it, untd on loofdng along their 
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Biunmits it appears that they are all in the same 
plane. The name is perhaps deria-ed from the fre- 
quent application of the implement to borders or 
edgings. 

BO’llNU, a poaverful state of Centr.al Afric.a, 
extending betaveen lat. 10’ and 15’ N., and long. 
12’ and IS’ E., and bounded on tho E. by Lake 
Tsad, S. by Mandara, W. by Hausa, and N. by 
Kanom and tho S.ahara. Tho greater part of the 
country i.s jicrfcctlj' level, and much of it is liable 
to 1)0 oa-erlloaa-cd in tho rainy season, aa'hich lasts 
from October to April, avhen fevers and other 
di.scasc3 consequently prevail. Tho ho.at from 
Marcli to June is excessive, ranging from 104° to 
107' E. Tho two priucip.al rivers are tho Shary' and 
tho Ycou or Yo, both of which fall into Lake Tsad. 
The soil is fertile, and although the cultiv.atiou is 
very imperfect, produces plcntifiU crops of 'maize, 
millet, barley, rice, v.arioiis kinds of pulse, cotton, 
.and indigo. The inh.abitants possess elephants, 
horses, buir.iloes, oxen, sbee]), Icc. Wild beasts, as 
lions, panthcrj, ikc., are very numerous, having their 
cliief haunts in tho forests which occur only in tho 
vicinity of tho rivers, and which abound also in 
birds of many land", snakes, crocodiles, &e. Wild 
her, .are exliemely identifid. Tho country produces 
no iron, that wliich is used being brought from 
M.and.ara. Much care is bestowed 'upon the m.anu- 
facturo of coat-.of-m.ail, both for horses and their 
riders. The only other manufacture earned to any 
eonsidemble e.xtent is that of cotton cloth, which is 
dj'ed with be.autiful blue stripes by means of indigo, 
■niid much cx[iortrd to Eczzan. Tlio ])opul.ation, 
which i.i ejtimatcd at from eight to nine raiUions, 
are mostly of Negro race, and c.allcd Kanowry. The 
ruling race, c.allcd Shoua», are of Ar.ab desci-nt, | 
and bigoted Mohammedans; but in.any traces of I 
]'< tisliism remain among tho m.a.'-scs. YTiatuvcr i 
they h.avo of civilisation is derived from-the Arab.--. ' 
The slave-trade is eagerly jirosecuted, .and gives j 
occ.asion to many warlike expeditions. B. .aiqicars ! 
to have existed .a.a a st.ato for many centuriei, but , 
m’the beginning of the jire.sent century it was coii- 
qiurvd by the 1-Vll.at.ahs, whoso yoke, however, was 
s-)on rhaken oil’, under tho leatfership of a fanatic , 
f.aki, named Moli.ammed el Amin, whoie .■-crviccs , 
wi re called in by the .sultan. The Bormic-e aft.'r- ' 
waril.-i tran.sferr.-d tin ir .allegiance from the .sultan to ’ 
Moh.anim(.il, who c descendant now riilts in Bomu. j 

BUBO BUDDOR (tho Great Binldha), the ruin ' 
of a splendid Buddhist temple in Java, re.sidencj' ^ 
Kadii, regency M.agel.ang, and district Minoreh, ' 
iie.ar the junction of tho Elio and I’rogo, is tho 
must elaborate monument of the Buddhist style of - 
arohiteeture anywhere existing. Buddhism (q. v.) 
w.aa earl}' introduced into Java, and Javanco - 
chronicle 1 pl.ace the building of B. B. in tho 
beginning of thu 7th century. The figure (copied j 
from l-’ergusson’s J/amlhook of Archit'.c'itre) repje- | 
Beiit-j a section through one li.alf, and an elevation i 
of tho other h.alf of tho building. It is a pyiamid | 
of a square fonii, each side at the b.ase measuring 
GOD feet, .and consists of (even w.all", which arc ‘ 
built like the rdens of a stair u)) a hill. Between 
tho walls are narr.iw terrace.? running round the ^ 
building. The walls arc richly ornamented with ^ 
Bt.atuary. Out.side arc niches, each of which is | 
occupied !)y a statue of Buddha, larger than life, j 
se.ated in the usual attitude, with his legs crossed i 
under tho body. Tho number of these figures is 
about -100. Between each of these are bas-reliefs, 
representing tho god in tho same attitude, beside) 
architectural ornaments and carvings of all sorts. 
Below tho niches, on the lower story, is an immenso 
bas-relief nmniug round the whole liuilding, repro- 
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Ecntin,^ scenes from the life of Buddha, and religious 
subjects. The inner faces of the building are also 
profuselj’ ornamented with bas-reliefs, seated figm-es, 
and architeotiu'al ornaments, carried to an extent 


unrivalled by any other building in the world. The 
art of sculpture appears in Java to have early 
attained the highest point of exceUenee. ‘Above 
and within the upper S(iuare terrace are three 



circular ones, the outer ornamented with 32, tbe next 
with 24, and the upper with IG small domes, each 
containing a seated statue of Buddha, which can be 
seen through the open work of their roofs. The 
whole is surmounted by what must be considered as 
the Pagoda (q. v.) itsek, which is now emiity, its 
centre being occupied only by a sunken chamber 
10 feet deep, meant originally, no doubt, to con- 
tain the reho for which this splendid temple was 
erected,’ Mr Fergusson considers that the five lower 
terraces are copied from and represent a Buddhist 
vihara or monastery ; and that the niches contain- 
ing the cross-legged figures were, in the originals, 
colls, each occupied by a shaven priest. The struc- 
ture is thus a compound of a Tope (q. v.) with a 
copy, in durable architecture, of the frail cells of a 
vihara. 

BOEODI'HO, a village of Eussia, in the govern- 
ment of Moskwa, and about 70 miles west from the 
city of that name. It is situated on the Kalouga, 
an affluent of the Moskwa, and gave name to the 
great battle fought betv'een the French army 
under Napoleon, and the Eussian under Kutusow, 
Barclay de Tolly, and Bagration, 7th September 
1812. The battle of B. was one of the most 
obstinately disputed in history, and the loss on 
both sides was almost equally great. Out of 
240,000 men . engaged, between 70,000 and 80,000 
were killed and wounded. The Eussians retreated 
on the foUo'wing day, but it was in the most perfect 
order, and without the enemy venturing to attack 
them. The Eussians, therefore, have always held 
this battle as a victory, and in 1839 raised a fine 
mausoleum on the battle-field. To the French, how- 
ever, certainly belongs the honour, as they not only 
remained on the field of battle, but in seven days 
after, they had pushed on to Moscow. The French 
name it the battle of the Moskwa, from the river 
of that name, and' it gave Marshal Ney his title of 
Prince of Moskwa. 

BO'EON is a non-metaUic element present in 
Boracio Acid (q. v.) and Borax (q. v.). It was 
discovered in 1808 by Gay Lussac and Thenard 
in France, and Davy in England. The process 
followed in proevuing B. till lately, was to mix 
piu-e and dry boraeic acid (BO3) with thin slices 
of the metal ' potassium (K), and heat them in a 
tube, when three atoms of the potassium abstracted 
the oxygen, forming potash (KO), and set free 
the boron (S). On cooling and washing the mix- 
tiue with cold water, the- potash dissolved out, 
and left the B. as a dark greenish-bro-wn powder, 
which, when heated, burned with a green flame, and 
was re-formed into boraeic acid, by combining with | 


I the oxygen of the air. Eecently, however, Wohler 
and Devdle h.ave obtained B. by heating in a 
crucible iit a high temperature a mixture of pure 
dry boraeic acid and the metal aluminimn, when the 
latter takes the oxygen forming alumina (AljOj), 
and leav’es the B. as minute crystals interspersed 
through the earth alumina. These crystals possess 
great mterest from their similarity in properties to 
pure crystallised carbon, or the diamond, and they 
are now known among scientific chemists as JB. 
diamonds. They are remarkably transparent, are 
tinged yellow or red (though the colours may be 
accidental), and rival the ordinary diamond in their 
lustre and refractive power. B. diamonds not only 
scratch glass, but also the corundum and the 
sapphire; and a real diamond, with which a few 
B. diamonds were crushed, had its edges worn 
away. It is apparent, therefore, that the B. crystals 
possess in a lugh degree the characters of the ordi- 
nary diamond; and though they have as yet only 
been obtained in minute specks, yet it is not too 
much to expect that the size wiE be increased, and 
the artificial B. diamond come into market as an 
article of ornament, to rival the natural carbon 
diamond in its mysterious power of flashing back the 
nays of light. Indeed, so like are these two lands of 
diamonds, that they can scarcely be distinguished 
by outward characters or signs ; and it has been 
gravely suggested that some of the diamonds which 
now adorn the brow, the neck, or the arm, may be 
natural B. diamonds. They are very indestructible, 
requiring a high temperatrue to destroy them ; and, 
lilcc the true diamond, heat ultimately forms them 
into a colce. 

BO’BOUGH (Ang. Sax. lyriq, burg, burh; It. 
borgo; Fr. bourgj Scot, burgh). The original mean- 
ing of this word, by which we now designate a cor- 
porate township, seems to have been a hiU, rising- 
ground, or heap of earth; and it was probably from 
the elevated positions on which places of defence 
were erected, that it aftenvards came to signify 
a fortification or castle, and latterly the aggregate 
of houses, chm'ches; and other structmres, which, in 
unsettled times, usually gathered under the walls of 
a castle; together with their inhabitants, and the 
arr.angements which were made for their govern- 
ment. The questions whether we owe our muni- 
cipal corporations to Eoman, or to Saxon and other 
Teutonic influences, or to both ; and if to both, then 
to what extent they have severally eontributed to 
their formation, have been keenly cfiscussed by con- 
stitutional historians. In so far as etymology goes, 
its authority is pretty eg^uaEy divided, the term 
municipal, from the Latin municipalis, and city, 
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from civilas, favouring ilie Boman view; whilst 
B. from, the root above intlicated, and town, from 
the Saxon hm or dim, a fortified hill, support the 
Teutonic. But the discussion forms a branch of a 
very wide subject, which has divided recent writers 
into two opposite schools, and of which we can here 
only indicate the existence. On the Boman side, 
Sir Francis Palgrave is the most uncompromising, 
and Mr Allen, as it seems to us, the more judicious 
champion. The Teutonic side is espoused by most of 
the Anglo-Saxon scholars of England, and in general 
by German writers. But from whatever source 
derived, that the boroughs of England existed, not 
as aggregates of houses merely, but as corporate 
bodies, in the Saxon time, is now generally admitted. 
The B. system of Scotland is also of great antiquity. 
‘A Hansc, or confederation of boroughs for mutual 
defence and the protection of trade, existed in 
Scotl.and, and was known by this name in the 
reign of D.avid . I., about a centiu-y before the 
formation of the Hanseatic League of the con- 
tinental cities ; and the famous burgh laws date 
from about the same period. This code of Scotch 
hurghal regulation,’ in hlr Innes’s opinion, ‘though 
collected in the reign of Bar-id, and sanctioned by 
liim, was the result of the experience of the towns 
of England and Scotland ; ’ and he goes on to shew 
the very close resemblance between these laws 
and the bm-gb.al usages of Newcastle, and even of 
Winchester, which seems to suggest their common 
Saxon origin. Mr Innes spe.aks favoiuably of the 
B. life of our ancestors ; and he considers the 
burgh domestic architecture, of which monuments 
remain sufficient to shew that ‘the biu-gess of 
the Beformation period lived in greater decency 
and comfort than tho laird, though without the 
numerous following, which no doubt gave ffignity 
if it diminished food. I am not siu-e that this class 
has gone on progressively, cither in outward signs 
of comfort, or in education and accomplishment, 
equal to their neighbours. Tiio re.ason, I suppose, 
is obvious. The Scotch burgher, when successful, 
does not sot himself to better his condition and his 
family mthin tho sphere of his success, but leaves 
it, and seeks what he deems a higher.’ In confir- 
mation of this view, Mr Innes elsewhere mentions 
that ‘many of tho old citizen-merchants of Edin- 
hui'vh had studied at the university, and appear in 
the list of graduates.’ 

Borough, in England, is properly a city or other 
town that sends burgesses to parliament — a privilege, 
the nature and extent of which will be explained 
under Parliament (q. v.) ; and in this sense it is 
also called a parliamciiiary borough. But in the 
interpretation clause of the Muuicipal Eeform Act, 
5 and 0 Will. c. 70, s. 142, tho word borough is 
declared, for the purposes of the act, to mean a city, 
borough, port, cinque port, or town corporate, and 
whether sending representatives to parliament or 
not. See Municipality. 

BO'KOIJGHBKIDGE, a tou-n in West Biding, 
Yorkshire, on the right bank of the Ure, here navi- 
gable for small-craft, 17 miles north-west of York. 
It arose simultaneously with the decline of Ald- 
horough, 1,1- mile to the east, soon after the Con- 
quest, when the great north road was diverted from 
Aldborough to this place. Its chief trade is in agri- 
cultural produce and hardware. Pop. (1871) 2508. 
Edward II., in 1321, defeated the Earl of Lancaster 
here. Near B. are three immense Druid stones, 
c.alled the ‘ Devil’s Arrows,’ 1C to 22 feet high. 

BOBOUGH ENGLISH is a custom that prevails 
in some ancient boroughs in England, according to 
which the youngest son inherits the property within 
borough in preference to his elder brothers. The 
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reason assigned for it is, that the yoimgest son, on 
account of his tender age, is not so capable as his 
elder brothers to maiutam himself. A posthumous 
son is entitled to this privilege, and dispossesses his 
elder brother. Tlie right of representation also 
exists ■with reference to it, for should the youngest 
son die in his father’s lifetime leaving a daughter, 
she will inherit the property. This custom obtains 
in the manor of Lambeth, Surrey, in the manors of 
Hackney, St Jolm of Jerusalem in Islington, Heston, 
and Edmonton in Middlesex, and in other counties. 
See Custom, Ga-vxlkind, Inheritance. 

BOBQUGH FUND. This is_ a fund which is 
expressly defined by the Mimicipal Coiporations 
Act. 5 and C WiU. IV. c. 76, by which it is declared 
I that the rents and profits of all hereditaments, 
and the interest, dividends, and annual proceeds of 
all moneys, dues, chattels, and valuable securities 
belonging or payable to any body corporate named 
in conjunction 'with a borough in the schedules, or 
to any member or officer thereof, in his corporate 
capacity, and every fine or penalty' for_ every 
oflence ag.ainst this act (the application of vyhich has 
not been already provided for), shall be paid to the 
trc.asurcr of such borough; and all the moneys 
which he shall so receive shall be c.arried by him to 
the accoimt of a fund to be called ‘ The Borough 
Fund ; ’ and such fund, subject to certain payments 
and deductions, shall be applied towards the pay- 
ment of the s.alary of the mayor, and of tho recorder, 
police magistrate, to-wn-clerk, treasurer, and other 
officers. Corporations may now, imder certain 
checks, maintain parliamentary and legal proceed- 
ings at the c.xpenso of the borough fund, 35 and 36 
Vict. c. 91. But existing gas and water companies 
authorised by st.atnte are not to be competed- with 
in this way. 

The Court of Chancery exercises jiuisdiction over 
the property of corporations in boroughs, which, 
since ■the Municipal Corporations Act, are_ con- 
sidered to hold their property in trust for charitable 
uses ; and the trusts are applicable as well to the 
personal as to the real estate. See Grant on 
Oorporalions, 1850 ; and see Fond. 

BOBOUGH JUSTICES were first created in 
the time of Ch.arles I. Under the Mimicipal Cor- 
porations Act, 6 .and 6 Will. IV. c. 76, these justices 
consist of the mayor during his year of office, and for 
one year, after it determines ; the recorder es officio; 
and such persons as the crown may appoint by com- 
mission. Their duties cannot be delegated; and 
before acting, they must make the same declaration, 
and take the same oaths as the recorder does on 
entering his office. See Justices. 

BOBOUGH LAWS, in Scottish legal histoi-y, 
was the name given to a collection of ancient laws 
relative to boroughs or burghs, which have long 
ceased to have any force, but serve to tlirow 
light on the ancient manners .and custonas of the 
country. The authenticity of these B. L. is beyond 
question ; they are universally allo-wed to have been 
enacted in the reign of King David in the 12th 
century. See Begiam Majestatem. 

BOBOUGH BATE is a r.ate r.aised .and levied 
within borough by order of the council of the same ; 
and it has been decided by the Court of Exchequty 
that such rate is valid, though not made in public. 
By the 92d section of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 76, imre there is a 
deficiency of the borough fund (q. v.), the borough 
coimcil is authorised and required from time to 
time to order a B. B. in the nature of a county 
rale (q. v.) to be made -within their borough, 
for which purpose the council shall have all tho 
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jinwcrs of counfy justices. As to boroughs not 
the Municipal' Corporations Act,, the levy- 
ing and application of borough rates in them is 
rc^ilated by the 17 and 18 Viet. c. 71, by the 
fii^t section of which it is enacted that the justices 
of the peace may make a B. R. in the n.ature of a 
county rate, for all the purposes for ivhich a B. R. 
may be loined, such borough justices also hai’ing 
the same powers as coimty justices. _ The council 
of a borough cannot make a retrospective r.ate ; and 
the prolusion of the 7 WiU. IV. and 1 Viet. c. SI, 
B. 2, which declared lawful aU such retrospective 
rates as might be made ivithin six calendar months 
after the passing of the ac't, was merely for a tem- 
porary purpose. The Municipal Corporations Act 
directs that all sums levied in pursuance of a 
B. E. sh.aU be p.aid over to account of the borough 
fimd ; and there is a provision as to WatcJi Kates 

(<J. V.). 

V^erc parties consider themselves aggrieved by a 
B. R., they may appeal to the recorder at the next 
(luarter-sessions for the borough in which such rate 
has been made ; or if there be no recorder, to the 
next county quarter-sessions. 

BOROVSK, or BOROTSK, a town of Russia, 
in the government of Kalouga, and 49 miles north- 
north-east of the toim of that name. Conjointly 
with Kalouga it gives title to a bishop. It has 
extensive manufactures of sail-cloth, and a trade in 
leather, flax, and hemp. Its onions and garlic arc 
celebrated. In its inoinity is a convent, fmmded 
in 1444, one of the richest in the empire. Pop. 
(1SG7) SS2G,' 

BORROME'AK ISLAKDS, a group of smaU 
islands in the Lago Maggiore, Northern Italy. They 
arc situated in -the .western arin of the lake, called 
the Ba}’ of Tosa, and are named after the family of 
Borromeo, wliich for centuries has been in posses- 
sion of the richest estates in the neighbourhood. 
They are sometimes also called Isole dei Conigli, on 
account pf the number of rabbits foimd on them. 
They were little more than naked rocks, till Vitoliano, 
Count Borromeo, master-general of ordnance to 
the king of Spain, about 1G71, caused soU to be 
carried to them, built terraces, and converted them 
into gardens, the beauty of which and of their 
situation has won for them the name of the Enchanted 
Islands. The two most celebrated are Isdla Bella 
and Isola Madre. On the west side (rf Isola Bella 
stands a palace of the Borromeo family, containing 
many admirable paintings and other works of art. 
The Salle terrene, a senes of grottos, inlaid with 
stones of various colours and adorned with fountains, 
connect the palace •with the gardens, the terraced 
style of which gives to the whole island the appear- 
ance of a truncated pyramid; a colossal winged 
unicorn, the armorial device of the Borromeo famdy, 
crowning the whole. Isola Madre is laid out in the 
same terraced style, and is croavned by a castle. 
The odours of flowers from the islands, upon which 
grow many plants of tropical climates, are wafted 
far over the lake. The Isola dd Pescalori now 
contains a village of about 400 inhabitants, avho 
derive their subsistence from fishing and smuggling. 

BORROME'O, Carlo, Court, a sauit of the 
Chmch of Rome, was bom on the 2d October 1538, 
at the Castle of Arona, on the Lago Maggiore, the 
family seat of his ancestors. He studied law at 
Pa'via, and took the degree of doctor in 1559. His 
imcle. Pope Pius IV., on being r.aised to the pontifi- 
cate . in 15G0, appointed him, notwithst<auding his 
youth, to a number of high offices, and made him 
a cardinal and archbishop of Milan. B. displayed 

g ’eat faithfulness and ability in governing Ancona, 
ologna, and other parts of the States of the Church 


as legate, and in discharging the duties of offices 
connected, with ecclesiastical administration at 
Rome. Surrounded as he was with magnificence and 
luxury, he w’.as always grave, pious, and rigid in 
his life, studious, and a patron of letters. His uncle, 
the pope, made him his grand penitentiary, and did 
nothing considerable without his co-operation. It 
was in a great measure by his influence that the 
re-opening of the Coimcil of Trent was accomplished, 
and that its deliberations were brought to a con- 
clusion so favourable to the papal throne. He 
committed its decrees to memory, had the principal 
part in di-a'wing up the Catecliismus Bomanus for 
exposition of them, and proceeded to give aU possible 
effect to them in his archiepiscopal pro-vince. B.’s 
exertions, not only for the improvement of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, but also for the reformation of 
morals in the archbishopric of Milan, drew upon him 
the hostihty of the monastic orders, and also to some 
extent that of the Spanish authorities in Milan, who 
■were jealous of the extension of liis jurisdiction. An 
attempt w.as even made upon his life in 1569. Ho 
spent great p.art of his income in beautifying "the 
cathedral and other chmehes. With a view to pro. 
■vide avell-quahfied priests, he founded, in 1570, the 
Helvetic College at hlilan. He brought about an 
alliance of the seven C.atholio cantons, Icnown as 
the Golden Borromean League, for the -united 
defence of their faith. In the famine of 1570, and 
during the plague in Milan in 157G, he displayed 
equal energy, benevolence, and devotedness, savmg 
the lives of multitudes by the prompt arrangements 
which ho made for necessaiy relief. Exhausted by 
his labours and his austerities, he died on 3d 
November 1584. hlany supposed miracles at his 
tomb led to his being canonised in 1616. His theo- 
logical works were published at Milan in 1747, in 
5 vols. foho. On the ■western banlc of the Lago 
Maggiore, in the neighbourhood of his birthplace', is 
a colossal brazen statue of him. — His brother’s son, 
Count Frederico Borromeo, bom 1563, was also a 
cardinal, and from 1595 to 1631 archbishop of Milan, 
and was the foimder of the Ambrosian Library 
(q.v.). 

BORROW, George, an Enghsh author, born at 
Norfolk in 1803. He displayed from his e.arliest 
years an extraordinary talen-t for languages, and a 
strong inclination for adventure. In liis youth he 
lived for some time among gipsies, by tliis means 
acquiring an exact knowledge of their language, 
manners, and customs. His tr.avels, as agent for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, through 
almost all countries of Eiurope and a part of Africa, 
made bim famihar avith many modem languages, 
even to their dialectic peculiarities. Whatever avas 
little known had peculiar charms for him, and he 
slirunk neither from toil nor danger. True to his 
youthful predilection, he made the gipsies scattered 
over every part of Europe one of the principal sub- 
jects of his study. His first work, 2'/ie Zincali, or 
an Account of the Gipsies in Spain (2 vols., Lond. 
1841), made a favourable impression by its livdy 
and dramatic style. It was followed by The Bible 
in Spain (2 vols., Lond. 1843), a book to which its 
author is chiefly indebted for his celebrity, and 
which consists of a narrative of personal adyentmes 
as various as it is interesting. The graphic power 
of the style amply compensates for the rather 
unmethodical arrangement of the book. After a 
long interval, B. published a work long before 
announced, Lavengro, the Scholar, the^ Gipsy, and 
the Priest (3 vols., Lond. 1851), which was generally 
regarded as an autobiography, -with a spice of f.ancy 
mingling with fact. The principal character is de- 
picted with extravagant exaggeration ; and the some- 
what bizarre originality which gave a peculiar zest 


BOEEOWING— BOBY BE SAINT VINCENT. 

to tlie author’s oarlier -works here appears as man- March are so called in Scotland and some parts of 
nerism. The hook left the hero in the midst of his England. The popidar notion is, that these days 
adventures, which were not continued until 1857, are borrowed or taken from April, and may he 
when B. published The Ernnany Eye, a sequel to expected to consist of cold or stormy -weather. 

inwenoro which was a more unsatisfactory work than Although this notion dates from a period before 
any of its predecessors. He published fTtfd Wales the change of the style, a few days of broken and 
in 180” unpleasant weather about the end of March stdl 

, . c afford a sanction for old notions concerning the 

BOEEQITING has, in the case of mon^, borrowing days. The origin of the term B. H. 

legal applications of a general nature, in w , ® js Jogt in the mists of antiquitj', though we are 
law with regard to lomls, mortgages and other noniectiire that^ it lias no 


~ rtf 13 imsrouucea as a poewu iiuuuu. auc auuou vu 

may be described as a contoct imder the liuv of 1 . 

hailmenis (see CoNTRiVCT), and may be briefly and J- 


simply defined ns asking or taking a loan. The 
essentials of this contract are, th.at there must be 
a certain specific thing lent, such as a book, an 
article of furniture, a horse, or it may be a house, 
land, or oven an incorporeal right. But in the law 
of EngHnd the contract is confined to goods and 
chattels or personal property, and does not extend 
to real estate. Lord Chief- Justice Holt’s defi- 


M.arcli said to April : 

‘ I sec three hoggs on yonder hill ; 

And if yon ’ll lend me days three. 

I’ll find a way to gar [make] them die !’ 

The first o’ them was -wind and weet. 

The second 0 ’ them was snaw and sleet. 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze. 

It froze the birds’ feet to the trees. 

But when the borrowed days were gane, 

Tlie three silly hoggs came hirplin [limping] hamo. 


nition describca it ns a borrowing or a tnin" lent, Tlictlircc silly hoggs came hirplin [limping] hamo. 

in contradistinction to a thing deposited, or 

sold or intrusted to another for the solo benefit T!ie sui^rstition, if we may so caU it, rosjiectmg 
or mvrposes of the owner. Again, the borrowing the B. D., thmgh now httle pise than a aociilar 
muk he gratuitous and for the borrower’s use, fancy, was so strong m Scotland m the 17fli o., that 
which use must he the principal object, and not when the Covenantmg army, imder Montrose, 
a mere accessory. Suoli use, too, may he for marched into Aberdeen on the 30th March 1639, 
ji limited time or for an indefinite period. The and was favomed by good W'e.athcr, a minister 
contract must also ho of a legal nature, for if it is pointed it out in his sermon as a miraciUous 
immoral or a<rainst law, it is utterly void; this, dispensation of ProwdoncemhehaU of the good cause, 
however is a necessary qualifie.ation of all contracts. See Gordon of Eothiemay’s Htstory of Scots Affairs 
Lastly the property which is the subject of tho from 1637 to 1641. For further notice of the B. D. 
contract must be borrowed or lent to bo specif callg wo refer to Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 
retiu-nod to tho lender at the determination of the uoREOWSTOHNNE'SS, or BONE'SS, a sea- 

agreement, in wliich respect it differs from a loan Linlithgowshire, on a low peninsula on tho 

for consumption. Firth of Forth, 17milcs-n’est-north-west of Edinburgh. 

The persons who may borrow and lend arc all j)j,g coal-mines extending under tho bed of the 

those who can legally make a contract; a cap-acity, pirtbj and manufact-uros of salt, soap, malt, vitriol, 

therefore, -which excludes married vvomen, unless earthenware, and a trade in gr.ain. Ironstone, 
they act -with the consent of their husbands, -ivhen limestone, and freestone also exist in the p.arish. 
it hinds the latter and not tho wives. Graham’s Dike, a part of the Eoman wall of 

It is not necessary that the lender should be Antoninus, traverses the parish. Dugald Stewart 
absolute proprietor of tbo thing lent or borrowed; lived near Borrowstonnness. Pop. (1871) 4986. In 
it is sufficient if fio have cither a qualified or a 1571 ^ the tonnage inwards was 21,899; and out- 
spGci.al property therein, or a l.awfid possession ^ards, 41,168. The coasting trade was, inwards, 
thereof. As to the borro-iycr, he lias tho right to 3402 ; and outwards, 12,409 — the total tonnage for 
uso tho thing during tho time and for tho purpose tbat ye.ar being thus 78,933. 

intended, whether such intention is caressed or de SAINT VINCENT, Jean Baptiste 

implied ; hut beyond this he g®; Geoege Maeie, a French traveUor and naturalist, 

follou^g quotation from hfr Justice Story s celc- Agen, now in the department 

brated work on iai/mcnts (to which reference is Lot-et-Garonne. In 1798, he proceeded, along 
genomUy made), is iiseM for popMar information : C.aptain Baudin, in a soientifio mission to New 

‘A CTiatmtous lo.an 13 to ho considered as strictly vr„n„„A ooTmmfprl frnm him before thev reached 


'' lends B her jewels to we.ar, this -will not authorise '®®rc 
B to lend them to C to wear. So, if C lends D his 


ou Precis de VHisloire OcnCralc de 


horJanulypurposes, m.ay he fairly presum^cd;, although j, 

iicquest;t a use for -Uie benefit of more strangers. served as a colonel, and after the battle of 

the Idbortpenod of the lo.an, the borrower has po property -^ratgrioo made an eloquent but fruitless- appeal to 
in thnr.al p ttung, hut .a mere nght of possession and use coUe.agucs in the Chamber against suhmitHng 
of it. -'ll llBut, notvuthstandmg, if the thm^, lent and Bourbons, and was compelled to go into 

mjured by a str^ger. It would appear Brusse s he edited, along with Va^ Mens, 

tiiat t^ ^^^EoNorrower maymamtam an .action for the Aysiques (Svols.). He 

locovei^ vvltliT 1 ^^® s^jgo produced an admirable work on the subtor- 

S'- b 8 “*= being sufficient against a in the limestone hfils near Maestrioht 

\ (“sTl^ He returned to France in 1820, vTote 

\ thosu 3 ^ ^0 referred to. forhheral journals, andforCourtin’sN)!ci/cfo;iecZ!e,_&c. 

\ ’’ BAYS. The last three days of In 1827, appeared his V Homme, Essai Zoologiqite 
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sur Ic Genre humain. He \vrote wheat relates to 
erj-ptogamio plants in Duporrey’s Voyage autour 
(h‘ Monde (Par. 1828). He rendered an important 
Etrvice to science by editing the Dictionnaire 
Chissxquc de VHisioire JVattirdle.^ When, in 1829, 
the French government sent a scientific expedition 
to the jMorea and the Cyclades, the first place in 
it w.as assigned to B. de S. V. ; and the results 
of his researches were given to the world in the 
Expedition ScientifquB de Moree (Par. and Stash. 
1832, &c.), and in the Nouvclle Flore du Peloponnise 
cl dcs Cyclades (Par. 1838). In 1839, he undertook 
the principal charge of tho scientific commission 
which the French government sent to Algeria. 
He died 22d December 1S4G. ' 

EOS. See Bovin.® and Ox. 

EOS, Lajieert, a Dutch philologist, was bom 
at IV'orkum, in Friesland, 23d November 1G70, and 
studied at the university of Franekcr, where, by 
the advice of Vitringa, he devoted himself espe- 
cially to tho Greek language. In 1704, _ he w.as 
.appointed Greek professor in that university. He 
died Gth Janmary 1717. AH his works are charac- 
terised by thorough scholarship and remarkable 
acuteness, and notwithstanding the advances of 
classical criticism since his day, some of them are 
still consulted, such as his Veins Tcstamenlum ex 
Versione Sepliiaginla Inierprelum (Franekcr, 1709; 
new edit., O.xford, 1805), his Ellipses Grcscce (Frane- 
ker, 1702), and more particularly his Anliquilatum 
Gneearnm prcecipne Attiearum Deseriptio Brevis 
(Pr.anekcr, 1714). 

BOS A, a. town of tho island of Sardinia, in the 
province of Cagliari, near the mouth of the (Cermo. 
Eat. 40° 17' N., long. 8° 27' E. Notwithstanding 
its fine situation, partly on the side of a hill, and 
partly on a plain, it is an unhealthy place. It 
IS surrounded by decaying walla ; has an old castle, 
a c.athedral, several monasteries and churches; and 
a trade in ovine, oil, grain, and cheese. Its port 
admits only vessels of small size. Pop. 6500. 

BOSCAN-ALMOGA'VER, Juan, a Spanish 
poet, bom in the year 1500 at Barcelon.a, of 
an ancient noble family. He received from his 
parents a careful education, and came to Gnanada, 
to the court of Charles V. The education of the 
celebrated Dulce of AJva ovas .aftorw.ards intrusted 
to him, Hc.spent the latter part of his life at Bar- 
celona, and was employed in editing his oovn oo'orks 
and those of his friend G.arcUasso do la Vega, 
avhon ho died some time' prior to 1544. Ho avas 
tho first to make use of Italian measures in Spanish 
verse, and thus became the creator of the Spanish 
sonnet. By the introduction of various Italian 
forms, he made an epoch in Spanish poetry. His 
poems .are still esteemed, but his other htenary pro- 
ductions are forgotten. Tho best edition is that of 
Leon, 1049. 

EOSOAW'EN, Edwaud, an eminent English 
admiral, second son of Viscount Falmouth, was 
bom in 1711, and highly distinguished himself at 
the tailing of ' Pneyto-Eello, and at the siege of 
Cartlnagena in 1740. In April 1744, he captured the 
French ship MecUe, avith 800 prisoners. He had an 
important share in the victory off CapO Finistorre 
(May 3, 1747), and six months after received the 
command of the East Indian expedition ; he djs- 
played high military skill in conducting the retreat 
from PonScherry. He returned in 1750, and in the 
following year became a lord of tho Admiralty. 
In 1755, he was again afloat, and intercepted the 
French fleet off Newfoundland, c.apturing two 
G4-gun sliips and 1500 men, including tho Ifrcnch 
commander, Hoguart, whom ho had twice before 


taken prisoner. 'Next year, now admiral of the 
blue, he was appointed commander-in-ohief of the 
powerful execution against C.ape Breton, as the 
fruit of which th.at island and St John’s were taken 
after some hard fighting. B. crowned his ciiteer by 
his signal victory over the French Toulon fleet, in 
the B.ay of Lagos, August 18, 1759. On his return 
home, he received the thanlis of parliament, a pen- 
sion of ^3000 a year, a seat in the privy council, 
and the command of the marines. In the following 
Sl imm er, while his fleet lay idle in the Bay of 
Quiberon, ravaged by scurvy, B. and some of his 
men employed themselves in cultivating a garden 
on a small island, in order to supply the sick with 
vegetables. He died in the following year. Lord 
Chatham is said to have testified that when he 
proposed expeditions to other commanders he heard 
only of difficulties, but when he applied to B., he 
found him ready with suggestions and expedients. 

BOSCH, Hieronymus de, bom at Amsterd<am 
23d March 1740, died there 1st June 1811, was 
unquestionably the most distinguished Latin poet of 
recent times, and a philologist of varied acquire- 
ments. PCs Poemata first appe.ared at Leyden in 
1803 (2d ed., Utr. 1808). He rendered an important 
service to classical literature by his edition of the 
Antliologia Gracca, with a metrical translation by 
Hugo Grotius never before published (4 vols., Htr. 
1795 — 1810, to which Van Lennep added a fifth 
volume, Htr. 1822). His Discourses and Treatises 
on subjects of literature, which are mostly composed 
in the Dutch language, display profound learning, 
excellent judgment, and refined taste. 

BO'SeOBEL, an extra-parochial liberty of Eng- 
land, in the county of Shropshire, about C miles cast- 
north-east of Shiffnal. The population of B. is only 
.about 20, but the place is interesting in connection 
with the escape of Charles II. after his defeat at 
AVorcester in 1G5L After the battle, Boscobel House 
being proposed as a secure retreat, thitherwards 
Charies turned his stops. At White-Ladies, a seat of 
the Giffard family, avhioh was reached in the early 
morning, the king had his long hair cut, his hands 
and face smeared with soot ; and for his royal dress 
he substituted the green and greasy suit of a coun- 
trym.an, and a leathern doublet. Thiu disguised, 
Charles passed through a secret door into a neigh- 
bouring avood, in the thickest part of which he sat 
shivering in the rain until dusk, avhen he stole out, 
and along with a gmde ende.avoured to reach AVales, 
where it uns now thought he would be safer than 
at Boscobel. They reached a royalist’s house at 
Madeley, on the banks of the Severn, at midnight, 
and it was then found that they could not escape to 
Wales, on accoxmt of the vigilance of the Puritans ; 
and once more, after a day’s rest in a stable loft, tho 
king started for Boscobel wood, where he arrived 
about five o’clock in the morning. Ho immediately, 
.along with Major Carlis, who had led the forlorn- 
hope at Worcester, ascended a thick pollard oak, 
from which they could watch at intervals during 
the day the Roundheads in search of them passing 
by unaware of their near presence. In the evening, 
they descended from their elevated hiding-place, and 
made theh way to the m.anor-house, where the king 
remained hidden for two days. After other adven- 
tiues, Charles contrived to escape from England on 
the 17th October.— The title of Boscobel Tracis 
has been given to certain contemporaneous writings, 
first pubhshed in 1662, giving a graphic description 
of this passage of the monarch’s life. Tho author- 
ship is generally attributed to Thomas Blount, a 
Ipyal gentleman of Worcestershire; but Nash, to 
grandson, in his lustory of Worcestershire, denies 
that they were to, on the authority of Blovmt 
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liimsolf. But tliB nutlior, wlioovcr li'o was, was BO’SJESMAN’S OOUNTEY, a repon in Africa 
manifestly a standi royalist, and liia narrative to the north of the Capo Colony, inhabitants, a 
hcare eridcnco that ho had good opportunity for 
ascertaining the truth of all the statements in it. V 

BO’SCO TKE-OA’Sl!:, a town of Italy, situ- 'y , 

nted at the southern base of Mount Vdiuvius. It \ 

lias Eoverf cliumhcs and convents, and a rojTil \ 

manufactory of arms and gunpowder. Wino and 
silk are raised in the district. ‘ I’op. S500. \ < 

BO’SCOVICII, Boor.r. Jostnr, a celebrated ^ 

mathematician and astronomer, Imm at Bagusa ;■';•/ \ 

18th M.ay 1711. llo cntcrcil at an early ago into ‘ •’ A i/MMA 

the order of the Jesuits, and spent his lifo in scien- ,p .^' 

tilio pursuits and imjxirtant public laliours. Before ■ " f 

the completion of Ins course of sludiM in Home, _ v,. • 

ho MTis appointed teacher of mathematics ahd phil- 

osopliy in the CoW^iiim J?omnni(m there. Tlio^iio 

gave him a commission to measure a degree nf the 

meridian in the States of the Church, winch ho 

accomplishcd in tlio j'ears 1780—1788. In 1761 ho 

vras npi>oinlc<l to a i>rofcMomlup in pAvia, lint after 

eomo time ix’lircd irom lliis ollicc. Ifo was buI>- ^ 

nc<jucntl 3 ’ api>ointc<l pmfc.vior of astronomy and v 

optics in Iho P.ilatine schools at Milan, and nupcr* ** 

intended tbo erection of tho ol>flcrv*atorj* in tho ^ 


!v^55fc 


ilrera College, uiKin which he siient money of his , Bosjesmsn. 

o«-n. After the dissolution of liLs order, fio svent , . 1 

to Paris in 177-I, and rccciverl a ]>ension from tho variety of tl|o Ilottcntot (q. v.) wee, are remark- 
king. B. attenvanls went to B.w.ano, to super- ably (iimmutivc in stature, and tliorougmy savage 
intend an cilition of his works, on tho completion in condition. ^ 

of which he returned toMil.an, but fell into a depres- BOSHA-SEIlAl', SEltA’IO, or SABAJETM O 


king. B. nttenv.anla went to B.w.ano, . 

intend an cilition of his works, on tho completion in condition, 
of which he rctunied to'Mil.sn, but fell into a depres- BOSHA-Si 


im]>orlant questions in rn.sthcmatic.al and pliyaic.sl an nlhucnt of tho Bosna, aliont miles south- 
science, and were ]iiiidLshc<l collectively under the west of Belgrade- Its population is estimated at 
title 0/xra Prriir.fntia ml OnfiVom ri Aitronominm from 40,000 to 60,000, two-thirds of arliom aro 


Ifo w.as also a jxKt, and his l.atin jKicm. De fiolh rets and spires give it qnito an oriental nmicar- 
ne /juna Pf/tai/ni.i (IvoiiiL 1761), lias In^cn much anec. B, lias a jealaco built by Jlohammcil II., and 
admircrl. ' * ' an old c-vitlo on a height, crcctwl in 1263 by tho 


early age. Ills reputation w.as gnatly incrv.aw,l by position imakes it the entrepot Jor the Mmme^ 01 
thoTigiirx-s which at tho n'<iii.^it ol NapoU-on. he Eolith Germany, Croatu. Bal^ It 
caccuUsl for tho column in the Place VemWme. 

1/mis XVI 1 1, and Clmrles X. also mtronLscl B., tant iron mines and mineral liaths in its ncinitj . 


tho former npiwinlin;; Ilim royal eculptor, tho l.*ill<T IlOSNIA, tho most nortli-wostcrly provjnw of 
elevathm liim to llie rank of Karon, lio aKo cnjoy<*<l Ihiropcan Turkey, forming an owlet, governed by a 

1 1 1 . 1 : t stnsl infsliitlinr* iwv«u 1 r 5 i HAtinta 'nroTV'r. tho 


princhial ■works aro— tho Mlcrculca’ in the lat 42 JM) and do lo ^., nnu iong. 
ganlcn of tlio Tmlcrici ; the incom|«3rably beau- K. It is boundc<l Jh. by the Save and Unna; ^ 
tifui ‘lij'acinth’ in the Luxeml>ourg ; Uio •X^’mph the Vrina, tho mounlain*cham of Jnblamk, and a 
&ilmacLs,* a figure di.splaying wonderful gnicc and branch of tho Argcnlanc A1 |m ; y Swrdagh 
purity of oiiUino; an allegorical figure of Knvnco, Mountains; nnd on tho >>. by the mountains ol 
s feet high, surrounded by tho Mitso of Ili.storj’ Cosman, Timor, nnd Stenza, At n mw jwmta m Iho 
and a group of Genii ; Iho statue in memory of tho south it rwches to tho Adnatic Sex It hiw an 
Due dT!ngliicn ; tho cspicslrian statue in tho I^aco extent caliraalcd at IS.SM sqiuaTO miles, ^ntli a 
dcs Vicloirv.% nnd tho inonmnent of Count Demidov, population of about a million. »\ ith tho CACepuon 
no feet high, comjKiscd of six figures, with Kas- of tho nortlicrn tract, extending along tho i»vc, 
;.r.v. ti U «■ A nmnnbvmnns ooiintrv. and IS 


XVIII., Charles X., kc. D.’s works arc nil marked covcrwl with snow from September to June, llio 
by grace of form, liarmony of design, nnd elegance mountain slopes nro for tlio Jnost part thickly 
of llnisli. His stylo generally reminds one of covered with forests of oak, licccli, lime, ebestnut, 
(imov.a, 4c., of magnificent growth, and only hero and there- 
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I -.nibi* mcrirlows, pastures, and cultivated spots. 

I Tiie j.rincipal river of the country is the Save, on 

J till rortliern border, into which flow the Unna, the 
V( rl ■an, the Bosna, and the Drin. Tire Karenta and 
tliv Boyana fall into the Adriatic Sea. The air is 
ralubrions, the climate temperate and mild. It is 
only in the plain that agriculture is carried on to a 
con>-ider.a1)lc extent; grain, m.aize, hemp, vegetables, 
fruits, and gr.apes are produced in great abundance ; 
and their cultivation avould be much more exten- 
sively and actively prosecuted, but for the he.aay 
impositions laid upon tlris branch of industry by the 
Turkish government. Game and fish abormd, as 
avcU as mid animals, such as be.ars, avolves, lynxes, 
&c. Tire country is celebrated for the breeding of 
sheep, savine, goats, and poultry; and bees, both 
wild and tame, .arc very numerous. The gipsies and 
Slorlacks dig for lead, quicksilver, co.al, and iron; 
but beyond this, mining, owing to repressive govern- 
ment, is entirely neglected, although the country 
is rich in met.allic ores. Commerce and manufae- 
ture.s — chiefly limited to the fabi-ication of firearms, 
sabrc-blades, and knives — are entirely confined to 
tile towns. Hie iiosition of B. gives it the transit 
trade between Austria and Turkey. There are 
almost no good roads in the countr 3 a The popu- 
lation consists of Bosnians, Croats, Morlaeles, Mon- 
tenegrines, Turks, Germans, Illyrians, Dalmatians, 
&c., the much greater part being of the Slavonian 
race. The Bosnians, or Bosnialcs, who form about 
a third of the inhabitants, are partly Mohammedans 
and partly of the Greek and lloman Oathoho 
Churches. They are brave, _ hardy, rapacious, and 
cruel; rude and repulsive towards strangers, yet 
among tlioniselvcs they are peaceful and honest; 
they are also industrious, simple in their habits, 
and temperate. The Moslem women in B. are 
loss secluded than in the other Turkish provinces, 
and have long enjoyed the liberty of appearing 
in public more or less veiled. The Croats, who 
form about a sixth of the population, belong p.irtly 
to the Greek and p.artly to the Homan Catholic 
Church; only a few are Mohammedans. They 
are princip.iUy engaged in agriculture, the feeding 
of cattle, and the barter trade. The Morlacks, 
who number about 150,000, dwell mostly in the 
district of Herzegovhia, are courteous, clever in 
business, and extremely ready in adapting them- 
selves to anything. They are inveterate enemies 
of the. Turks. Three-fourths of them are Greek 
Cliristians, and the rest Roman Catholics. The 
Tiu-lcs form more than a fourth of the’inhabitants, 
the number of Greeks .and Jews is between 20,000 
and 30,000. B., being a frontier province, is impor- 
tant as a line of defence, and has consequently a 
gre.at number of fortifications. B., in ancient times, 
was included in Pannonia ; and previous to the 7th . 
c., was governed by princes of its own, called Bans 
or Waiwodes, who became dependent on Hungary. 
Being conquered by the Turks, it was fin.ally 
annexed to the Ottoman empire, in 1522, by Soly- 
man the Magnificent. Since the introduction of 
reforms, denuding the former hereditary chiefs of 
their highest prerogatives, and a great part of their 
revenues, B. has been the seat of almost perpetual 
distimb.aucc, and several camp.aigns have had to be 
undertaken agiiinst it by the Turkish government. 
A most d.angerous rebcUion broke out in 1851, 
which was not quelled by Omar Pasha rmtil he had 
inflicted several defe.ats on the rebels, and stormed 
some of their fortresses. Since that time the 
country has been more quiet. 

BO'SPORUS, the ancient name of the channel 
now Imown also as the Strait of Constantinople, 
which separates Europe from Asia, and connects the 
Black Sea with the Sea of Marmor.a. The name, 
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which signifies Ox-ford or Cov,’-ford, was given to it ! 
bec.ause here, according to the legend, lo, trans- 
formed into a cow, swam across ; or, as is verj' 
generally supposed, because it is so narrow that mi 
ox might swim across. Afterwards, as the same 
name was bestowed upon other str.aits, this was 
designated the Thracian Bosporus, Its south and 
north entrances h.ave two hght-houses each. Its 
shores are elevated, and throughout its length the 
str.ait has 7 bays or giUfs, with corresponding 
promontories on the opposite side. One of these 
gulfs forms the liarbour of Constantinople, or, as it 
IS often called, the Golden Horn. Tlie length of the 
Thracian B. is about 17 miles, with a breadth of 
from little more than a third of a mile to two miles. 
At the middle of this strait, where it is about 2S00 
feet in breadth, D.arius made his bridge of boats 
when he marched against the Scythians. — ^The name 
of Cimmerian Bosporus was given by the ancients 
to the Strait of Kafla (q. v.), also called the Strait 
of Yemk.ale or of Theodosia. The country on both 
sides of the Cimmerian B. formed, in ancient times, 
the kingdom of Bosporus, which was founded by the 
Archa:anactid$, 502 n. c. They reigned till 480. A 
new dynasty began with King Sp.aitocus, 480 — 438 
B. c. Under Satyrus 1., who died in 393, the Idngdom 
was extended along the Asiatic coast; and under 
Leucon L, after whom his descendants were called 
Leuconides, Theodosia was united with it in 360. 
King Leuc.anor became tributary to the Scythians 
in 290 ; and this tribute afterwards became so 
oppressive, that Parisades, the last of the Loueonides, 
preferred to become subject to Mithridates, Icing 
of Pontus, who in the year 116 b. c. vanquished the 
Scythians, and set his son, JIacharcs, on the throne 
of Bosporus. He having taken liis own life, and 
hlithridates haring followed him to the OTave, the 
Romans gave the country, in 63 b. c., to Phamaocs, 
the second son of Mithridates, and after his assassi- 
nation, to several prinees who gave themselves out 
for descendants of hlithridates. IVhen at last the 
family became entirely extinct, in 259 A.D., the 
Sarmatians made themselves masters of the kingdom, 
from whom the inhabitants of the Chersonesus took 
it in 344. Along with Tauric Chersonesus, it .after- 
wards formed a p.art of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
until the Chazars, and afterwards the Tatars, under 
Mongolian princes, made themselves masters of it. 
See Taurida. 

BOSQUET, Pierre Eransois Joseph, a distin- 
guished French marsh.al, born 8th November 1810 
at Mont de Marsan, in the department of Landes, 
entered, in 1829, the Polytechnic School at Paris, 
and in 1833 joined the artillery as sub-lieutenant. 
In June 1834, he proceeded with his regiment to 
Algeria, where he became conspicuous for his milit.ary 
tact, energy, and valour. In 1847, he had attained 
the rank of colonel, and the following ye.ar he was 
named general of brigade by the republican govern- 
ment. In the end of 1853, he returned to France, 
and in 1854 was .appointed by the emperor general 
of division. He had the command of the second 
division of the French army in the Oiimea, and at 
the battle of the Alma, 25th September, his success- 
ful manceuvres against the Russi.an left iring were 
mentioned in Marshal St Arn.aud’s dispatch to the 
emperor as deciding the fate of the day. At Inker- 
mann, 25th November, he contributed greatly to the 
defeat of the Russians. His conduct on this ^occa- 
sion was noticed with praise by Lord Raglan in his 
dispatch, and the British parliament voted its thanks 
to him in a special resolution. He also took a leading 
part in the capture of the Malakoff, 8th September 
1855 ; but a wound he received from the bursting of 
a shell obliged him to retire to France. In 1856 he 
was made field-marshaL He died in 1861. 
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BOSS, 5n Axcliltccturc, a raisccl ornament, cover- 
inc tlio intersections of tlio ribs of ceiimgs. ^ 
arc more frcciucntly seen in vaulted roofs, as in the 

'‘"O'"'.' 

-\<4i 

Boss. — ^From Notredamo la Biclio, Tours. 

aisles of a cliurcli, liut occur also whero tlio ceilint; 

is flat. In early Nonimn work 
tliero arc Generally no l)os-;c.s, ami 
\ ( 'y' “i)' ^ they hcconiu richer anil moro frequent 
\ !■ ns we advance towards the decorated 

ViCrj^U , and iierjicndicular styles. In tho 
hn tl decorated stylo tho l!. nsn.ally con- 

\'\ j .sists of fohaqe, sometimes comhmed 

W ' • with animals, heads, and tho like. 

V j Coats-of-anns, cliarged with armorial 

/ heannps, came thou ako to ho ti'cd 
\ .' Icir this jiuqio'-'s though they wore 

\\ j nmie frequent m tho iicrpendicul.sr. 

W — '['lie li. Ilf a lilt IS tho oniament 

V witli uliith .1 Iindli'-hit tirimnate.s 

Bn.i, on •''fc each end. It was homo m tho 
NoriiinnVhictd. arms of the I'lirpoiation of Lorimer.s. 
See LoniMKI'- 


IJOS.‘>I, Luiiir, an It.shan .srcha'ologisfc and histo- 
rian, was liorn at Milan in I’ehruary 17S5; studied 
at I’avia, and heeaiiiu a eanmi of tlio cathedral 
of Milan; Imb when the French entered Italy, ho 
took tho sido of tho invaders, ami was aiqioiiited 
by llonaparto agi nt of tho rrcnoh goveninieiit at 
Turin, and afterwards pri h ct of the archives of 
tho kinridom of Italy. lie died .at Milan IfUh 
April li.'ID. Ho was an extreiiuly pnihlic nntlior, 
and ])roduci.d moro than SO works, great and Miiall, 
including theological and religious works, die* or- 
tatioiis on aiitiquari.an siihjeels, hi.storic works, 
avork.s on suhject-s couneeted avith tho lino arts, 
tragcdie.s, comedies, Ac. That Ins works have 
aflouled many opporlumlic i for iinfavoumhlo eriti- 
elsni, is only what might ho supposed, from their 
mnniier and variety, llis hi'.rvtnzionr alio Stmlio 
ildli Aril il'l JJi' . 1 / 110 , IS inslmetivo and nnicU 
estci nied. Ilis ino-t important hi.storic avorks arc a 
imicli cnricheil translation of Ho'roi’.i JJfc of Leo X, 
(12 vols., Milan, ISIG— 1817) ; y.’ewfirc/K.s coia-iriiin;/ 
CMalopItrr C'lliivdim (Milan, ISlb); and a lli-ttory , 
of Ilithj (19 vols., Lilian, 1819 — 18‘2.'f). 

BO.S.SUE'J’, .l.actjL'KS lir..MtiNi:, .a distinguislicd 
French jnilpit orator, was horn, 27th iSe]itemher 
IG27, at Dijon; received his earlier educ.ation in the 
Jesuit college there; and then eaino to Fans to tho 
Colle.go of Navarre, where ho studied tho .Sacred 
•Scriptures, the works of cla'-.ical antuiuity, and the 
Cartesian philosophy. In IG.TJ, ho was niado a 
doctor of tho .Sorhonne, and a canon in Jletr. Here 
lie was c.slled by the bishop to rciily to the Catechism 
of the, l’rotc.stant minister, I’anl Ferri, and this ho 
did in a sv.sy that commanded tho admir.itioii even 
of I’rotcstants. IIo soon attained great distinction 
ns a pulpit or.stor, and in ICGl he w.ss made 
preacher to tho court, llis disemirse on tho occa- 
sion of Iilarshal Turenno’a conversion to the Catholic 
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church obtained for him tho bishopric of Cordan, 
The Icing h.aving, in 1G70, intrusted to him tho _edn- 
c,ation of tho I).suphin, ho re.tigncd his bishopric in,, 
1G71, because ho believed Hint he would ho mifaith- 
ftil to his duty if ho retained it during a continued 
ahscnco from liis dioocso. Ho was now mado a 
member of tho Academy. Tho c.sro with which ho 
attended to tho education of tho Daupliin was 
rewarded, in IGSO, by his_ nomination as first 
almoner of tho Dauphin, and in 1G81 by his appoint- 
ment to the bishopric of Mcanx. Ho was tho author 
of tlio four articles, which secured tho freedom of 
tho Gallican Churcli, and tho rights of tho king in 
regard to it, against tho a.ggrcssions of tho popo; 
and his oloqiicuco in tho Assembly of tho French 
clergy, in tho year IGS'3, obtained their adoption of 
theso articles. In 1G07, ho became a member of tho 
Council of State, and in tho following year first 
•almoner to the Duchess of Burgundy. Ho spent tlio 
last year of his life in his diocese, whero ho died 
12th April 1701. Ho was alike strict in morals and 
ill religiou'i doctrino: his strictness in tho latter ho 
shewed particularly in his controversy with FenCion, 
whom ho rcjiroached as a lieretic for lus defence of 
Quietism (q. v.). His stylo is vigorous and artistic. 
His orations .at the funcr.als of tho Duchess of 
Oilcans and tho gre.at Condo .aro particularly noted 
ns mastcr-piccc.s tif this kind of eloquence. All lii.s 
writin.gs attracted much attention. For tho dcfcnco 
of those dogmas of tho Catholic Cliurcli as'hich .aro 
rejected by I’rote.^t.ants, he wrote \n3 Jrrposilion da 
la Doalrina dr rj^dita CalhoVtquc avr Irx MeUiCres da 
C'onlronnc (Far. IG/l). His greatest controvcrsi.al 
woik is Ids ciiehrated Hidoirc. dtx Variations dis 
Xotisei Prola-'antcs (2 vols., F.ar. lGSS),in which ho 
founds his argument chiefly upon tho doctrinal 
diversities of tho churches of tho Bcfmmation. _ To 
Iho defence of the four articles of tho Gallic.an 
Church lie devoted his Drfamo dcciaralionh edeber- 
rimir, ejiinm dr Poli'.dnlc jJcdasla: xanxit dams Galli- 
CHS a. 1CS2 (2 vols., Biixemh. 17.70). AVith .a view 
to tho in.slriietioii of tho D.auphiii, he WTote liis Dis- 
cours tur CJlix'oira Uin'rcrsdlc jtisqn'd I'Liniarada 
Charinnarjnn (F.ar. ICSl), a svork particularly de- 
serving of notice, as tho first attempt at a philo.so- 
phic.al treatment of historj'. Tho continuation of 
it, to tho year ICGl (F.ar. ISOj) is ontirdy derived 
from m.atcri.als which ho left behind liiiu, hut to 
svhich the last touch of his ov.m hand \vns wanting. 
Another fruit of Ids political .and Idstoric.al studies, 
w.as the Politi'jna tirCa tic V Pcriiuvc Sainta (F.ar. 
17(19). Tlio most complete edition of his wmrkr, is 
that piihlishi .1 under the care of tho Benedictines (-10 
vols., Vcr.-i.ailles, 181.7— 1S19).— His nephew, .Tacqdi_21 
Bo.s.susrr, died Id.shop of Troyes, I2Ui .Inly 17-lH. 
His very extensivo cnrrc.spondciicc, chielly devoted 
to the ehiciilation .and investigation of tho view's of 
FC-nOlon, is inchidod in the above-mentioned edition 
of the svorks of Ids uncle. 

BOSSHT, Cit.tP.i.Tts, a French m.athcm.atici.an and 
natural philosopher, horn 11th August 1780, at 
T.artaras, near J.,yoii. .So early as tlio year 1772, 
ho lipc.amc profe.isor of iiiatliematics in F.nris, and 
in 17GS was received into tho Academj’ of Seiciices. 
Tho revolution deprived 1dm of Ids situation and 
Ids income, and ho lived in tho greatest seclusion, 
and in nlmost niisanthrnpic.al discontentment, till 
under tlioM'hiipiro ho w.as appointed a jirofcssor in 
tho Pol.vtcchnic School. Ho died 1-lth January 
ISM. Itis works arc very numerous. The follow- 
ing may ho mentioned as particidarly v.ahi.ahle : 
Jlidicrdic.s stir la Conslmclion ia jdus avantafirnsc 
lies Digues (Far. 17G1); Jtcdicrdics sur Ics Altera- 
tions fjilc la resistance da VCthcr pail prodiiirc dans 
la Arouvcincnl dcs Plantlcs (F.ar. 1770); dfouvdlc 
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I f'.rj-, 'rirnccmrlallcsistancedesFluides, par Alembert, 
j Cnr<dofCcf, ct Bossut (Par. 1777); Traiie elementaire 
dc MCcanique el de Dytiamiquc (CParlevillo 1763); 
Coitrs Compute des Mathemaliques (7 vols., Par. 
1733— ISOl) ; Cours de Mathimatlque d, VUsaqe 
do.' CcoJcs Militaires (2 vols., Par. 17S2); Essai svr 
VHts'oire Gtncrale des Mathemaliques (2 vols., 2d cd., 
P.-ir. ISIO), one o£ the best vorks on the histo^ of 
in.itliematics ; and Traite dti Calciil Diffireniicl cl 
IntCqrol. All his ivorks are distinguished by metho- 
dical arrangement and great clearness. He was 
a great admirer of Pascal, and edited his works 
(15 vols.. Par. 1779), to which ha prefixed an 
introductory Discow's sur la Vic ct les Ouvrages de 
Pascal, in 5 vols. 

BOSTA'N (Ei.), a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
paskalic of Marasli, situated in a plain on the 
iSihun, on the north side of hlount Taurus. Lat. 
SS“ N., long. oG” 23' E. B. can be surroimdcd with 
water on the .approach of an enemy ; it has scvcr.al 
mosgue.'s, .and a considerable trade in wheat. It 
occupies the site of the Capjiadoci.an Comana, which 
had a celebrated temple dcdic.atcd to a deity which 
is ‘ supposed to harm been c.alled Ma in the language 
of the coimtry, and to be the moon-goddess.’ Pop. 
between 8000 and 9000. 

I30STANJI, a class of men in Turkey who, 
originally the sult.an’s g.ardcncrs (tho name being 
derived from lostan, a garden), now perform, in 
addition to them g.ardon labour, a variety of duties, 
such as mmmting guard at tho seraglio, rowing tho 
sultan’s barge, and attending on the ofiicers of tho 
impcri.al household. They .are under a chief called 
Bost.anji Bashi, who hol(is tho rank of a pasha, .and 
is governor of tho sult.an’s residences, and steersman 
of his barge. Ho .also holds tho inspoctor-gener.al- 
ship of tho woods and forests in the vicinitj' of the 
capital, has tho jurisdiction of tho shores of tho 
Bosporus .and Sc.a of hlarmora, and is, altogether, 
BO important a function.arj' that only personal 
f.avouritos of tho sultan c,an hope to fill tho office. 
The financi.al reforms of Sultan hlahmoud, however, 
have greatly lessened tho emoluments of tho post. 
Tho B. at one time amoimted to 5000, and were 
divided into companies hke tho janissaries, with 
whom they were united in military duty. In w.ar- 
time, their strength was 12,000. A sc.arlct bonnet, 
of excessive dimensions, formed tho distinctive 
part of their costume. Their munber now does 
not amount to more than GOO. 

BO’STON, an ancient English borough and sc.a- 
poit in Lincolnshire, on both sides of the AVitham, 
2S mUes south-east of Lincoln. It is supposed 
to bo idcntic.al with tho Ic.anhoo, where St Botolph 
founded an .abbey in G54, destroyed in S70 by 
the Hanes. Under tho Normans, B. bcc.amo a 
])laco of importance, and in 1204 it paid the largest 
dues (£780) of any English port except London 
(£S3G). In tho reign of Edward III., many foreign 
traders settled, and the merchants of the Hansc.atic 
League est.ablished a guild in Boston. After their 
departure, the town dochned, and tho suppression of 
the mon.asteiie3 by Henry VIII. further injured itf 
but his grant of a charter of incorporation, and Mary’s 
subsequent grant of extensive lands, partly compen- 
B.ated for this. Tho modem town consists cluefly 
of two good streets, one on each side of the river. 
The parish church of St Botolph (1309), 245 by 98 
feet, is one of tho largest without cross aisles in 
England, and has a fine tower 300 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a lantern vasiblo 40 miles out at Bc.a. 
The clearing of tho river of silt and the closing 
of the adjacent fens have greatly promoted the 
trade of Boston. Vessels of 300 tons can reach the 
heart of the town. The chief export is com. Pop. 


of municipal borough (1871), 14,526; of p.arlia- 
mentary, which returns two members to parhament, 
18,279. B. is a great market for cattle and sheep, 
and has manufactures of canvas, iron, brass, ropes, 
leather, bricks, whiting, and hats. In 1866, 139 
vessels, of the aggregate birrden of 7350 tons, .and 1 
steam-vessel, of 15 tons, were registered as belong- 
ing to B. Eox, the m.artyrologist, was born there. 

BO'STON, capital of Massachusetts, United 
States, is situated in hat. 42“ 21' N., and long. 
71° 4' AV. It stands at the west end of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, on an inlet, which, whether for 
defence or trade, forms one of the best havens in 
the world. This inlet, Icnown as Boston harbour, 
the primary source of the city’s growth and pros- 
perity, has a scaw.ard b.arrier of two headlands, 
the mterval of 4 miles being so subdivided by an 
insul.ar breastwork as to le.ave'onIy three practicable 
entrances, the main one barely wide enough for two 
vessels to pass one another; while the enclosed 
space of about 75 square mUes — at least half of 
it affording depth for the largest ships — gre.atly 
augments, with its islands and its peninsulas, both 
its military and commercial c.apabihties. On .an 
oblong peninsula, of about 700 acres, running to tho 
north-east, B. was foimded in 1630, its origin.al 
owner, John Blackstone, selling out his right and 
title, five years there.after, for £30. AVith so well 
chosen a site, and, doubtless, .also through tho 
industry and enterprise of its Pirrit.an occupiers, 
tho now town increased so steadily in wc.alth 
.and population, that in less than a centu^ and 
a half it bcc.amo tho foremost champion of 
coloni.al independence. Since then it has overle.apod 
its natural limits, sw.arming off, as it were, into 
an island towards tho north-east and into the 
mainland on tho south-east, and consists of Old, 
East, .and South Boston ; Boston Highlands, for- 
merly Boxbury, annexed in 18GS ; and Horohester, 
annexed in 1870; which are connected together by 
bridges, while tho united whole has been joined to 
the inner shore of tho harbour by an immense dam 
called tho AVestem Avenue. iUl tho diWsions of 
tho city are of an unevonrsurface. Undulation, in 
fact, is a ch.aractoristio of the entire neighbourhood 
— continent, islands, and peninsulas alike. Erom 
this irregul.arity, so different from the str.aight and 
formal lines of street in American cities, and also 
from being built of a very ne.at land of brick, B. 
h.as much the appear.anco of a substanti.al English 
provincial town ; tho resemblance being perhaps 
heightened by the dross, manners, .and feelings of 
the inh.abitants, who are essentially of the old 
British type, as befits tho descend.ants of tho ‘ Pil- 
grim Fathers.’ On a peninsula, to tho north of 
East B., rises Bunker’s Hill, so famous in tho AVar 
of Independence; whOo tho Dorchester heights, 
only less famous, occupy tho centre of South B. ; 
anel, lastly, tho peninsula of Old B. seems to have 
origin.ally taken tho name of Tremont, from its 
three mounts or hillocks. Between 1840 and 1850 
tho population had swelled from 93,383 to 136,881. 
In ISGO, it was 200,000 ; and in 1870, 250,526. 
Among tho public buildings, the princip.al are tho 
State House, City Hall, Eancuil H.all, Faneuil-h.all 
market, iMass.acliu30tt3 hospital, custom-house, 
county jail, houses of industry .and correction, 2 
theatres, an athenamm, an odcon, a library, a music 
hall — said to bo one of tho finest concert rooms in 
the world — and 129 churches. Among other objects 
worthy of note are tho Common, a be.autiful park of 
50 acres, on tho peninsula ; the wharfs and quays ; 
and tho bridges, seven in number, which unite 
together the three portions of Boston. The w.ater- 
worka demand more special mention. _ To s.ay 
nothing of an carher enterprise of the kind on a 
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sm.iUer scale, Lon" Pond, distant 20 miles, and man's raradisaic.al integrity, Ills min by the fall, 
capable of yielding 10 millions of gallons a day, bas, his began regencnation on c.irth, and consunimato 
since 1S45, been conveyed b,v n. brick conduit into bliss or woe liercnft^. An excellent little trontisc of 
the grand reservoir of Jirookiino, at the further end B.’s is entitled The Crook ihe Lot. As a pastor, h. 
of the Western Avenue, and thence been carried was eminently laborious, and doservemy popular. In 
into the subordinate reservoirs respectively of the the ecclesiastical courts he distinguished himself by 
three sections of the citj*. B. ns the centre— social, his zeal in defence of the clmrch s independence, 
political, and commercial — of the best educated and nud in the controversy regarding the ^lajiowoj 
most intelligent state in the Union, is pre-eminent ilodcm .DirunV;; (which iv.as objected to as being 
throughout the republic in literature and science, too free in its offers of salv.ation), ho was one of 
Its trade, likewise, is marvellous : it is, in fact, more the ten ministers who declared their approi al of 
marvellous, in proportion to physical facilities, than that work. See Makrow CoirrRO^RSi. As a 
even that of New York, for while the latter citj', theologian, B. is perh.aps the most Kepresenta^-o 
with the hakes on the one side and the ocean on the Man * in the whole list of Scottish mvines. His 
other, and with the Hudson as a link between language, sentiments, and pqcuhar modes of eiqjrcss- 
them, drains regions of vast extent and singular ing the peculiarities of CaUrinistic psychology, have 
fertilitj', B., to say nothing of nigged soil and im- coloured the slyle of Scottish preachm" more than 
genial climate, is cut off from the interior, such as it any other writer ^ of the same school has done, 
is, by the entire want of inland waters. But what Although often displaying what wo should now 
New York has so largely inherited from nature, B. call narroivness and ignorance, B. eimibits also 
has in some measure created for itself. By eight flashes of insight and beauty, ^ giiaint fehcities of 
great systems of railway it reaches, besides file diction — as, for instance, when in The Crook 
coasts to the north and south, the St LauTcnce and Lot, he warns the profligate against the possibility 
the Lakes, the Hudson and the Mississippi ; while, of a ‘leap out of Delilah’s lap into Abrahams 
as the Transatlantic terminus of the Ciinard line, it bosom’ — and an occasional shrewdness of thought, 
virtually connects those channels of communication which are oven J'ct worth stud3'ing.^ B. s aiito- 
with Great Britain and its net-work of iron roads, biography used to he a great favourite with the 
In several departments of maritime traffic, such as Scottish peasantrj". 

the coasting intercourse and the trade with Russia, BO’STVELL, J.uiES, Esq., of Auchinleck, in 
India, and China, B. is understood to possess far Ayrshire, celebrated as the friend and biographer of 
more than its share ; and as the port of the manu- Dr Samuel Johnson, avas bom October 29, 1740, at 
facturing districts of the Union, it may bo said to Edinburgh, arhere his f.ather was one of the judges 
I monopohse the carrying alike of raw maternal and of the Court of Session, and as such w.a3 stjded 
\ of finished goods. The chief exports are beef, pork, l^rfi Auchinleck. He was intended by liis father 
lard, fish, ice, woollens, cottons, p.apor, boots and for the profession of an advocate, and studied first 
shoes, cordage, hardware, and furniture; avhile the at (Glasgow, and afterwards at the thcn_ famous 
imports, wafted from all corners of the world, com* university of Utrecht, to which he went in 1703. 
prise nearly every article that has a name in com- 'Wlicn in London in that year lie made the acquaint* 
merce. The total number of vessels that entered ance of Johnson, an event of decisive importance 
the port in 1809 was 4831, of 1,885,802 tons. The for liis whole subsequent life. The acquaintanco 
total value of the imports in the same year was avas earnestly sought by himself, and originated in 
44,028,393 dollars ; and of the exports, 14,301,878 fos strong literary tastes and his ardent admii’a* 
dollars. To specify a few details ; the chief articles tion of Johnson’s writings. He spent one winter at 
of import, by land and sea, in that year were cotton, Utrecht, and then proceeded on a tour through Ger* 
to the value of 31,000,000 dollars; flour, 13,000,000; many, Switzerland, end Italy, and aisited Corsica 
lc.atlier, 21,500,000 ; and wool, 23,230,000. The avith a letter of introduction from Rousseau to 
principal exports were provisions, lard, &c., to the Raoli, with whom he contracted a wnmi and lasting 
value of 1,550,000 dollars ; cotton, petroleum, and friendship. He enthiisiasticaBy adopted the cause 
tobacco were exported, each to about the same of Corsican independence ; and after his return to 
value— 1,000,000 dollars ; fish and spirits also were Scotland, published an Account of Corsica, with 
estimated to amoimt each to about 500,000 dollars. Memoirs of General Pasqnalc Pi Paoli (Glasg., 
There were in the city, in 1870, 70 banks, avith an qyes ; 3d ed., Lond. 1769), which was speedily 
aggregate capital of 48,600,000 dollars; and there translated into sea'eral languages. B. became a 
are issued 100 periodicals, nine of avhich are dailies, member of the jPaoidty of Adamcates in 1760, hut 
In 1822, B., prea-ionsly ruled like an ordinary town- neaxr doa’oted himself with earnestness to the 
ship by select men, adopted a municipal organisa- business of law. In 1773, ho aa’as admitted into the 
tion, with a majmr, 8 aldermen, and 48 councillors — Literary Club instituted liy Johnson, and of which 
the councillors forming one board, and the aldermen Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, and Garrick were mem- 
and mayor another. kers. From this time ho made it his principal 

BO'STONjThoMjOS, a Scottish diarinc, once exten- business to note doom the sajmigs and doings of 
sia'cly popular, avas horn of poor parents at Dunse, Johnson, aadth aa’hom he associated on most inti- 
Benvickshiro, hlarcli 7, 1676. As early as liis 12th mate terms, and aadiom he accompanied off his tour 
year he was concerned about the state of liis soul, in Scotland and the Hebrides in 1773. Boswell avas 
and while only a boy at the grammar-school, he married in 1769 to a lady named Montgomery, by 
formed a society of tliree for religious conference whom ho had several children. Led by lus taste for 
and social prayer. After a hard struggle, he sue- London sooictj', he remoa’cd thither at a matiiro 
ceeded in entering Edinburgh University in 1691. period of life, and entered at the English bar, hut 
Ho received licence as a preacher in 1697, and avas avithout attaining to any success in the profession, 
greatly appreciated by the serious portion of the After Johnson’s death in 1784, he emplo3'ed himself 
commimity ; but his imcompromising character pre- in arranging the materials aa'liich he had collected, 
a'ented him from reoeiaring a clerical charge for Wo and preparing his long-contcmplated biography, 
years. He was then ordained minister ot Simprin, His Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides appe.ared in 
and in 1707 aa-as translated to Ettrick, where he died 17S5, his Life of Samuel J ohhson, in 2 amis., in 1791. 
on the 20th May 1732. Of his a'oluminons works Both haa'o gone through m.an3' editions. BosaveU lias 
tlie best linoavn, but not the most i^eeable, is the been emphatically st3'lod_ h3’' ^Macaulay ‘ the fi''®^ ot 
Fourfold State, published in 1720. It discourses of biographers.’ His aa'ork is indeed full of detads, but 
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I they are such as exhibit character, and are arranged 
I in the most interesting manner. He neither con- 
I ceals his own faults, nor those of Johnson, but 
presents a picture of which the truthfulness is too 
evident to be questioned ; and Johnson is perhaps 
already better known by the pages o£:B. than by 
any of his 'owji rvritings. B. died in London, June 
19, 1795. Besides the worlcs already mentioned, he 
w.as the author of one or two minor produetions of 
temporary interest. In December 185G, there was 
published a posthumous volume of Letters of fames 
Boswell, addressed to the Jlcr. W. J. Temple, from 
the Original MSS., in which the gay, insouciant 
character of the man very strongly appears. His 
eldest son. Sir. Alexander Boswell, B.aronet, of 
Auchinleck, born 1775, was the author of .a num- 
ber of Scottish songs, full of humour, which he 
collected into a vohune, entitled, Songs, chiejly in 
the Scottish Dialect (Edin. 1803), and some of which 
attained considerable popularit}’. Ho also wrote 
Edinhurgh, or the Ancient Royalty, a picture of 
Scottish mamiers in the dialogue form, and edited 
many of the older productions of Scottish btcraturc. 
A duel with Mr Stuart of Duncarn, occ.asioned by 
personal allusions in a publication connected with a 
parliamentary election, resulted in his death on 
M.arch 26, 1822. 

BOSWE'LLIA, a genus of trees of the natural 
order Amyridacccc (q. v.), haiung flowers with a 
small five-toothed calyx, five petals, and a crenulatcd 
glandular, disk ; a triangular capsule ■u'ith three 
v.alves, three ceUs, and one seed in each cell ; the 
seeds rvingod on one side ; their cotyledons intricately 
folded, and cut into many segments. Two or three 
species only' are known, of ivdiich the most interest- 
ing is B. sarata (or B. thurifera), the tree wliich 



Boswollia serrata : 

a, part of a branchlot, with leaf and racomo of flowers; 5, a 
single flower ; c, a eapsulo, eross scetion. 

yields Oliranuji (q. v.), now very generally believed 
to h.ave been the Eeanicincense (q. v.) of the 
ancients. It is a large timber-tree, with pinnate 
leaves, ■which have about ten p.air of hairy serrated 
oblong leaflets, and an odd one, each leaflet about 
1 — lA inch in length. The flowers are small and 
numerous, in axillary racemes, and of a jiale pink 
colour. When the bark is wounded, the 'olibanum 
flows out, of a delightful fragrance, and hardens by 
exposure to the .atmosphere. The tree is found 
in the mountainous parts of Coromandel, and is 


supposed to be also a native of other parts of India, 
and of Persia, Arabia, and perhaps .Abyssini.a. B. 
glabra, a very similar species, a native of India, also 
yields a resin, comparatively coarse, which is some- 
times used for incense, and ds boiled with oil as a 
substitute for pitch. 

BO'SWOBTH, or MARKET BOSWORTH, a 
market-to'wn in Leicestershire, on an eminence in a 
very fertile district, 12 miles west of Leicester. Pop. j 
in 1871, 13,746, many of whom arc employed in 
knitting worsted stockings. On a moor in the 
vicinity w.as fought, 1485, the battle in wliich 
Rich.ard III. was slain, and which terminated the 
Wars of the Roses. On an elevation, called 
Crownhill, Lord St.anley placed the croivn on the 
head of the Earl of Richmond, Henry VII. Here 
Simpson the mathematician was born ; Dr Johnson 
was an usher in the Free Grammar School, in 
which Salt the Abyssinian tr-aveller, and Richard 
Dawes the Greek critic, were educ.ated. 

BOSWORTH, Joseph, D.D., a distinguished 
philologist, is a native of Derbyshire, where he was 
bom in 1788. He graduated first at Aberdeen, and 
afterwards at Leyden ; he .also took the degrees of 
B.D. and D.D. at Cambridge and Oxford. Ho 
obtained a curacy in the English Church in 1815, 
.and two ye.ars afterwards the vicanage of Honvood 
Pari'a, Buckinghamshire. He now devoted such 
time .as an active discharge of his parochial duties 
left at his disposal to literature, and especially to 
researches in Anglo-Saxon and its cognate dialects. 
The result of liis labours appeared in 1823 in a 
work, entitled Elements of Anglo-Saxon Qrammar. 
Fifteen years afterwards, he published the work by 
which his name is best known, A Dictionary of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language (Loud. 1838), which is 
considered alike remark.able for its ripe scholarship, 
enlarged views, copiousness, .and accuracy ; con- 
taining, as the Edinburgh Review remarked, ‘ within 
a moderate compass, a complete apparatus for the 
study of Anglo-Saxon.’ An abridged edition has 
since been issued by the author, who has also pub- 
lished some other works of a philological character. 
B. resided in Holland eleven years, from 1829 to 
1840, first as British ch.aplain at Amsterdam, and 
subsequently at Rotterdam. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1840, and was presented to the vicarage 
of AVaithe, in Lincolnshire. In 1865, he published 
the Gospels in Gothic of 360 A.D., and the Anglo- 
S.axonof 995 a.d., in parallel columns with Wyclifie’s 
Version of the ye.ar 1389, and Tyndale’s of 1526. 

BOSZORME'NY, the name of two towns in 
Hungary, one in the county of Bihar, about 12 
miles wcst-noith-wcst of Grosswardein, with a popu- 
lation (1869) of 3265 ; the other a free town of the 
county of Szabolcz, 12 miles north-north-west of 
Debreezin, with a population of 3200. 

BOT, BOT-FLY, .and G-AD-FLY, names com- 
mon to many insects of the family (Estrida: (q. v.) 
or CEslracida;, the genus (Estrus of Linn.'eus. The 
name bet is sometimes restricted to the larvm, 
which appears to have been its original use, the 
other names being given to the perfect insects ; the 
name gad-fly often to insects of the genus Tabanus 
(q. V.), to which some try to restrict it. The insects 
of this family are now supposed not to bo those 
which were c.alled (Estrus by the ancients, although, 
like them, extremely troublesome to c.attle. They 
arc Dipterous (two-winged) (q. v.) insects, nearly 
.allied to the Mnscides (House-fly, Flesh-fly, Blow- 
fly, &c.), with sm.all 3-jointed anteiinm, and mouth 
destitute of a proboscis. — The Horse-hot, or Gad- 
fly of the Horse (Oasta-ophilus, or Gaslrus, or 
(Estrus Egui), sometimes also called the Breeze and 


BOT, 


JTorse-hee, is muclx less common in Britain than in 
some parts of the continent of Europe, and occurs 
chiefly in elevated heathy distiicts. It is not 
quite half an inch in length, ivooUy, ivith yellowish 
gray head, rusty thorax, abdomen, and the wings 
whitish, with brownish-gray spots. The abdo- 
men of the female terminates in a blackish homy 
tube, in the latter part of summer, the female 
hovers about horses, and deposits her eggs on 
their hairs, where they remain attached by a 
glutinous substance until they, or the larvas just 
emerging from them, are licked off by the tongue of 
the horse, their destined place being its stomach. 
It is believed that the fly deposits her eggs only 
on those parts which are accessible to the horse’s 
tongue, seeming to prefer the back of the knee- 
joint, where they may sometimes bo found in 
himclreds. The larVa is yellowish, without feet, 
short, thick, soft, composed of rings which have a 
double row of short teeth surroimding them ; it is 
somewhat acuminated at one cud — ^the head; and 
the mouth is furnished with two hooks, one on each 
side, for taking hold of the inner coat of the horse’s 
stomach, to which the B. attaches itself, and from 



wliiob. it derives its subsistence, hanging in clusters 
sometimes of three or four, sometimes of more than 
one lumdred. Here it spends the ■winter, and in 
the following sunrmer, when it is about an inch 
long, it disengages itself, and being carried through 
■tire horse’s intestines, burrows in the groruid ; and 
changes into an oval black pupa with spiny rings, 
from which, in a few weeks, the perfect insect comes 
forth. Multitudes, of course, become the prey of 
birds, before they can accomplish their bruro'wing. 
“K has been disputed whether or not hots are very 
injurious to horses ; and some have even maintained 
that, 'u’hen not excessively numerous, their presence 
is rather beneficial, an opinion which is certainly not 
recommended by its apparent probability, whilst 
it seems to be universally admitted, that in great 
numbers they .are hurtful,— The Bed-tailed Horse- 
hot ((?. or (E. hcsmorrhoidalis), also a British species, 
deposits its eggs upon the lips of the horse, distress- 
mg it very much by the annoyance avhich it gives 
in so doing. The larva) attach themselves chiefly 
to the siufaoe of the intestine, about the anus of the 
horse, and sometimes cause an annoying irritation. 
Linsood-oil is used for their removal. — The Ox-bot, 
or Ox Gad-fly {(Eslriis or Hypodei'ma Bovis) is more 
tronblesonie than any species of horse-bot. It is a 
beautiful insect, not quite half an inch long, and 
thicker in proportion than the horse-bots; it has 
brown unspotted ■wings ; the face whitish, the crown 
of the head brown, the thorax black, the abdomen 
whitish, 'u'ith a broad black band around the middle, 
and yellow hairs at the extremity, where also the 


female has an ovipositor— ^a remarkable organ, formed 
of a homy substance, and consisting of four tubes 




Ovipositor 
of Bot-fly, 


a, larva, full grown, natural size; 6, pupa; c, perfect insect, 
a little larger than life. 

retractile ■within one another, like the pieces of a 
telescope ; and the last of thorn ter- 
minating in five points, three of which K 
are longer than the others, and hooked. f 

By means of this organ, a small roimd i 

hole is pierced in the hide of .an ox’s rr.j 
hack, in which an egg is deposited. {^'1 
The fly is very quick in depositing 
her egg, not remaining upon the back 
of the animal more than a few seconds. 

Cattle exhibit great alarm and excite- 
ment at the presence of the gad-fly, .and 
nish -wildly about, -with head stretched , . , , , 

forward, and tail stuck out, to escape '’■BWymuswfica. 
from their tormentor. The further injury done hy 
this insect is not, however, usually great; the larva 
— a little pearl-W’hite maggot {warble or 'woi'mal)~ 
feeding upon the juices beneath the sldn, causes a 
swelling, called a warble, forming a sort of sac, 
■within which it lives and grows, amidst a kind of 
purulent matter suited to its ’appetite; and from 
ayhich it finally emerges, lea-ving a small sore, and 
like the horse-bot, imdergoes its further transfonna- 
■tions in the groimd. By pressure on', the warbles, 
hots may ho destroyed, and when they are numer- 
ous, assiduous oiling of the hack of the ox is 
resorted to for the same purpose. — The SnEEP-noT 
(Cephalcmyia or (Eslnis Ovis) is a much more serious 
pest than any other British species, and is not 
imfrequently very destructive to flocks. T’he insect 
is smaller than either the ox-hot or horso-hot; 
it is of grayish colour, -with a large head aud yellow 
face, and is most abundant in damp situations and 



Sheep Bot-fly : 

«, larva, full grown ; &, larva, younger ; c, pupa ; d, the face 
of tlio perfoct Insect, magnilicti ; c, perfect insect, natural 
size ; /, perfect insect, magnificti. 

woody districts. It is to be seen cbiefly in the 
months of June and July. Sheep exhibit great 
alarm when it approaches them, aud seem to seek, 
by keeping then- noses close to the ground, and by 
incessant motion of their feet, to keep it from 
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entering their nostrils. It is in the nostrils of the 
rliecp that this fly deposits its eggs, and the larvte, 
when liatchcd, make their way into the maxillary and 
frontal sinuses, feeding upon the juices there, until 
they are ready to change into tho pupa state, in 
April or hlay of the foUoTOng year, when tliey find 
their way again through tho nostrils to the ground, 
The 5 ’ seem to cause great irritation in their progress 
up tho nostrils of the sheep, and the poor animals 
run hither and thither, snorting and in great excite- 
ment. ‘ Tho common sajang, that a whimsical per- 
son is maggoly, or has got maggots in his head, 
perhaps arose from tho fre.iks the sheep have been 
ohsen'ed to exhibit when infested by their hots.’ 
Tho hots cause considcnahle irritation in tho carities, 
wlierc they usually fix themselves, and sometimes 
get into the brain, and cause death. — These larvae 
move with considerable quickness, holding on by 
the hoolm with which their mouth is furnished, 
and contracting and clong.ating tho body. It is 
said that flocks fed where broom is in flower .arc 
never infested with them; and when many eases 
arise in a flock, it is found particularly advan- 
tageous to remove it to a dry eoU. — Goats, deer, 
.and other quadrupeds arc .also li.able to be assailed 
by different lands of gad-fly. Tho eggs of one 
of tho species which attacks tho fflloav-dccr, 
are deposited in the nostrils, and tho l.arvm m.ake 
their w.ay in largo numbers to a earity ne.ar the 
I pharynx. Bcin-dcer are excessively tormented by 
thoso_ insects, one Icind depositing its eggs in their 
nostrils, and another in their skin ; and it is no 
infrequent thing for a largo p.art of a flock to be 
destroyed by them. MTien feeding where bot-flies 
are numerous, they keep such avatch .against them, 
that they neglect to eat, become emaciated, and 
often actually perish in consequence. — ^Even human 
beings have Eometimes been afilictcd by insects of 
this family.^ Ilumboldt saw Indians in South 
America having tho abdomen covered with tumours 
produced b 3 ’’ their lanaa:. 

BOTA'NIO GARDEN, a garden devoted to the 
promotion of botany, and in which plants are col- 
lected .and oidtivated in order to Bcientiflo study. 
Tho v.arious economical .applications of botany,, how- 
ever, in agriculture, m.anufacturcs, mediome, &c., 
are almost .alwaj's kept particularly in a-iew ; and 
one great object of a B. G. is to bring to a country 
useful foreign plants, to determine the question of 
their suitableness to its climate, and to introduce 
those which may bo cidtiv.atod with ada-.antage. 
B. gardens are now deemed indisiionsable to uni- 
versities ; they are reckoned among the public 
institutions of great cities, and even of nations, and 
are established in now colonies, not only for the 
sake of science, but as one of the means of promot- 
ing tlioir prosperity. Tliey were utterly unicnown 
to the ancients, although some of the secondary 
objects in which' they are found most useful en- 
gaged the attention both of Greeks and Romans. 
'Jlie first .approach to a B. G. .appears to haa-e been 
made .about 1309 A. »., in the garden of M.atthaeus 
Syl vaticus, at Salerno; botanical science, hoavcver, 
being merely subservient to modicino. Of a similar 
character was the medic.al garden established at 
Venice, by the republic, in 1333. TIio cx.amplo of 
Venice avas followed by other Italian cities, and 
pkaiits from different parts of the avorld began to be 
collected. At length, about contemponanoously 
avith the reaaaml of botanical science in modem 
rimes, tho first true B. G. aa-as formed in 1533 .at 
Padua, by, Musa Brassavola, for Gaspar do Gabrieli, 
a avealthy Tusc.an noble ; avliich avas soon followed 
oy those of Pisa, PIorencG, Polo^na, and Pome. 
The first ])ublic K G. was that of Pisa. A public 
P. G. was established at Padua in 1545, by a decree 


of the republic of Venice, at tho request of the pro- 
fessors and students of medicine. The repuhlio of 
Venice greatly cncoiu-aged the study of botany by 
sending persons to tho Levant, to Egypt, and even 
to India, to prooiu-e plants for this garden.— The 
B. G. of Leyden w.as begun in 1577 ; it enjoyed in its 
infancy tho care of Clusius, and was brought to 
great iierfeotion by Boerhaave, who was professor of 
botany there.- The first public B. G. in Germany 
was cstabh'shod by tbe Elector of Saxony at Leipsio 
in 1580, and was soon followed by others. — France 
had no B. G. till Louis XIII. established the Jardin 
dcs Plantes at P.aris, which was begun in ICIO, but 
not completed till 10.34. — Nor was there any public 
B. G. in England till 1032, when that of Oxford 
was founded by tho Earl of Danhy. Private B. 
gardens, however, had existed in England for the 
greater p.art of a century before. — The B. G. of 
Edinburgh, the first in Scothand, was foimded about 
the year 1080, as a private B. G., bj' Dr, afterwards 
Sir i^drew B.alfour, ,a zealous natur.alist, who had 
n^erited a ooUeetion of plants formed by ,a pupil of 
his own, Patrick Mmray of Livingston, at his 
country scat, .and transferred them to Edinburgh ; 
and the city of Edinburgh afterwards allotted to it 
a, piece of ground, .and allowed an annual sum for 
its support out of tho revenues of tho imivorsity. 

The B. G. at ICow occupies a high place among 
British national institutions : it possesses one of the 
richest colloetions of plants in the world, and h.as 
been greatly improved tmder the care of Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, who was director of it from 1841 to 
1805. Tho Ilortus Kewtnsxs of JIv Aiton, to whom 
the g.arden owed much of its prosperity in tho ISth 
c., iflustr,atcs the grc.atncss which it had oven then 
att<aincd. One of its chief glories is now its immense 
p.ahn-house, finished in 1848, wliich is 302 feet in 
length, and the central part of it 100 feet vido, and 
00 feet high. — A new palm-house has, in lilco manner, 
greatly added to the attractions .and value of the 
B. G. of Edinhiwgh. It is 100 feet long by 00 foot 
■wide, and 70.1 foot high. These houses permit some- 
thing of tho statolmess and magnificence of the 
palms of the tropics to bo soon in Bririiin. 

Of B. gardens on the continent of Europe, tho 
Jardin dcs Plantes may ho regarded ns holding 
thp first place, both with refcrenco to the strictly 
scientific study of botany, .and to the care bestowed 
upon the introduction and diffusion of iiseful or 
hc.autifid plants from all p.arts of the world. Thoro 
exists in Prauco what may he called a system of 
B. g.ardcns — ono at least in every department — to 
which plants are sent from tho Jardin dcs Plantes, 
and from which, as they continue to ho multi- 
plied by propag.atiou, they soon find their way into 
the hands of nurserymen .and priViate cultivators. 
Tlio B. G. connected with the imperi.al jjalaco at 
Schonbninn, in Austri.a, and th.at of Berlin, arc the 
grc.atcst in Germany. Tlie former, whioli was 
begun in 1753 by the Emperor I?r.ancis I., was 
supplied with West Indian plants at enormous 
expense, the celohratcd Jacquin being sent to pro- 
cure them. Tlie B. G. of New York is perhaps the 
most worthy of notice .among the numerous botanic 
g.arden8 of America ; and th.at of Calcutta desen-es 
to be mentioned, as an important connecting-linlr 
between tho B. g.arden3 of Europe and the botany 
of India. It has enjoyed the care of a succession 
of eminent botanists, and has been very useful both 
in tr.ansmitfa'ng Indian plants to other parts of tho 
world, and in introducing valuable productions of 
other coimtries into India. 

In the laying out and arranging of B. gardens, 
different methods are adopted, mere convenicnco 
and beauty being in some c.ases primarily regarded, 
and these iu' other cases being saorifioed to tho 
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supposed interests o£ science .in an attempted 
scientific arrangement. A perfect adherence to 
a botanical system is, for obrfous reasons, impos- 
sible ; but a scientific arrangement of the plants 
in natural groups, in so far as it can he conveniently 
accomplished, weatly increases the usefulness of a 
B. G., and facilitates the study of botany. Some- 
times houses .arc devoted to particular orders of 
plants, as palms, heatlis, or orcliids ; sometimes to 
plants of i)artioidar habit, ns aquhtie plants; and 
sometimes portions of the garden are advantageously 
devoted to the exhibition, at one viorv, of plants 
valuable for particular uses, as cere.als or corn- 
plants, plants yielding fibre, &c. 

BOTANO'IMANCY, divination by mc.ans of 
plants. See Dhtcatiox. 

BO'TANY (Gr. lotanc, an herb), the science which 
has for its subject the Vegetable Kingdom (q. v.). 
Kvorything that relates to plants is inmuded in this 
science ; there are, therefore, several great br-anches 
of it, in many I'espects very diflferent from each 
other. Of these branches of the science, some, 
relating to plants in general, lather than to parti- 
cular hinds or species, arc sometimes included under 
the designation of Genera I B. (sometimes called 
Bhytononvj ; Gr. phijton, a plant, and nomof, a law) ; 
whilst those which relate to particxd.ar sjiccics, their 
distinctive characters, distribution, &c., are, in like 
manner, comprehended under the tenn Speeittl 
Bofanp. — In the former of these <lei«artment3, the 
first place must bo .assigned to .SInictiiml B., also 
called Organoloijii, Orijnno'tra/jhi;, which has for 
its subject the stmcturi' of |ilant'i. the textures of 
which they arc composed, and their various org.ans. 
Subordinate to this are the study of the elementary 
tissues of jilants, sometimes called Vojclabtc Ilis- 
iologn (see lIi.STOLOCiv), and that of the amatomy of 
plants, sometimes called Phtjtotomy (Gr. phylojt, a 
plant, and (oinc, a cutting) i both of which h.ave 
recently boon prosecuted with great .assiduity. In 
both, the microseopo is an indispensable instmment, 
and by means of it all the important discoveries of 
modern times have been made. Intim.atcly con- 
nected with these is Murjifiohiyy (Gr. morpUos, a 
fonn, and logos, a discourse), that branch of botan- 
ic.al science which relates to what has been called 
the Metamorphosis of Orejeinx, or, m other word.s, 
the gradual transmutation of leaves by the processes 
of vegetable life into the various organs with which 
•a plant is provided, and their consequent .assumjition 
of new forms and adaptation to new uses. This 
branch of B., entirely of recent origin, has been 
described as being in the vegetable what compa- 
rative anatomy is in the animal kingdom, and has 
now become the e.xposition of an admitted grc.at 
gcner.al law, almost equally important in reference 
to stnictural B. and to veget.ablo physiologj'. 
Vegetable Physiology or Physiological B. treats of 
the various kinds of organic ncti\nty which arc 
displ.aycd in the life of plants. It is based upon 
Stnictural B., .an intimate acquaintance with which 
is indispens-able to the study of it. The arguments 
or illustrations of natural theology, derived from 
B., are chiefly t.aUep from structural B. and vege- 
table physiology considered together, the wisdom 
of the Cre.ator appearing in his works equally in 
their structure and ni the adaptation of all their 
organs to their respective wonderfid functions. 
In connection with vegetable physiologj-, another 
branch of science claims attention — ^A''EGirrAm,r, 
CitciiiSTRV ; of which there are two parts — an exa- 
mination of the products of the living processes in 
plants, which, with all its well-known tlifliculty, is 
still comparatively e.asy; and an inquiry into these 
proce.ssos themselves, with respect to the chemical 
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changes effected in them — an investigation of the 
secrets of that chemistry of nature wliich so far 
excels aU that has yet been accomplished in labor- 
atories. This is, however, a branch of the science 
of chemistry rather than of B. ; but it so far belongs 
to the latter; that although only subsidiarj-, it is 
useful and indispensable. Even mathematics and 
natural philosophy, however, have been caUod to 
the assistance of the philosopliical botanist in liis 
attempts to explain Uie phenomena of his own 
science. 

Special B. has been rendered subsen-ient to the 
study of general B., and errors in the former are 
also guarded against by dependence, to a certain 
extent, on the well-ascertained principles of the 
latter. A comprehensive view of the vegetable 
Iringdom is indeed impossible without an inquiry 
into the munber and peculiarities of the different 
sjiecics wliich it contains ; but the attempt to 
classify and arr.ango these can only bo successfid 
when it is founded upon a knowledge of general 
laws relating to all vegetable organisms. That the 
discoveries of a botanist maj- bo made known, the 
description of species is necessary; and works 
devoted to this are sometimes called works of 
Descriptive B. or of Phytography (phyton, a plant, 
and graphe, a writing). But in the description of 
plants, a multitude of terms must be emploj-cd, 
which almost exclusivelj- belong to botanical 
science itself, whilst oven those which are common 
to it with other dc])artmcnt3 of natural historj-, 
must bo cmjiloj’cd in senses modified by the pecu- 
liarities of the vegct.able kingdom. M.anj- of the 
tenns used are such as belong to stnictunal B. and 
vegetable jihj-siology ; but manj- also — for example, 
adjectives which designate the particidar forms of 
leaves, ikc. — become familiar onlj- when an acquaint- 
ance with them is .'ou.ght in order to descriptive B., 
and a knowledge of the different species of plants. 
Gro.at precision is necossarj- in the use of these 
terms, and from the want of it, the descriptions of 
tlio ancients and of tr.avellcrs unacquainted with B, 
often leave it impossible to determine the particular 
species intended. This gives rise to what is some- 
times called in botanical works Terminology — an 
explanation of botanical tenns, which, however, has 
no right to be regarded as a separate branch of 
science, or worthy of a distinct name ; and the 
name which it has received is barbarous, inieii 
stnictur.al B. w.as little heeded, hnd little more 
w.as commonly supposed ncccss.ary for a botanist 
than a knowledge of species .and the .ability to 
distinguish them, ‘terminology’ avas often sepa- 
rately taught, and the student avas required to 
commit long tables of terms and their me.anings 
to meinorj- — a difficulty placed in his way at the 
outset avliich avas both fonnidable .and repulsive, 
like that avhich the student of the Chinese lan- 
guavo must expect to encounter in its .alphabet. 

The necessity of classification and sj-stematic 
arrangement.in B. avill be a’ciy obadoiis, if the mid- 
titude of different kinds of pl.ants is considered, 
fully 120,000 species being .already known and 
described, avhilst gro.at regions of the earth are 
still unexplored. The sj-stematic an-.angcracnt of 
plants is sometimes called Systematic B., some- 
times Taxological B. (Gr. taxis, order, and logos, 
a discourse), sometimes, less jiroperlj-, Taxology 
or Taxonomy. The historj- and progi'ess of tlio 
scicnco have been marked bj- the different sj'stoms 
avhich have been proposed, and haa-o proa-avled at 
different times. Those h.aa-e, hoaa-ca-or, been of tavo 
a-ery distinct kinds, founded upon a-ery different 
principles, and p.articularly ad.apted to a-cry different 
objects, and are respectively designated artificial 
and natural or pihysiological sj-stems. Artificial 
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I systems .m-c based upon some single class of ebar- 
I acters, in tbc external paids of plants, ■u’ithoufc 
■ reference to the importance of these characters 
in what concerns tlie life of a plant, or tlie pur- 
pose for which it exists, and are chiefly adapted to 
the convouienca of the student desirous of readily 
distinguishing species among the multitudes with 
which he has to deal. A work of descriptive B., 

] arr.anged according to an artificial system, has been 
I aptly likened to a 'dictionary in which the words 
I are alphabetically arranged. 

I An artificial system cannot, however, serve the 
I highest purposes of the science. But in framing a 
I natural system, great difficidties are to bo encoun- 
tered, and imperfection of the system is necessarilj' 
to a certain extent involved in imperfection of the 
Bcience. Based not upon one mere set of characters 
arbitrarily selected, but upon a consideration as far 
as possible of all characters which plants present, 
and not merely upon external forms viewed in them- 
selves, but upon these and iutornal organisation 
considered in their physiological relations, a natural 
S 3 -stcm aims at c.xhibiting the real affinities which 
subsist in the vegetable Idngdom’; and evidently 
must be at all times liable to modification, and 
capable of improvement, as botanic.al science ad- 
vances, cither through the' discovery of new plants 
or through phytotomical and physiological research : 
it also omdently requh-es the greatest scientific 
attainments and the highest powers of a philosophic 
mind. Nor is it one of the least of the practical 
difficulties, that the affinities of plants are not such 
as to constitute a simple lineal series, but that they 
may be viewed as a midtitudo of groups arranged 
around centres, and connected with each other upon 
difierent sides and by a great variety of ties. 

Yet the nidiments of a natural system have 
always been sought after, and in some measme 
attained, when B. has been studied as a science — 
whenever it has become anything more than a mere 
acquaintance with a few plants and their names. 
Tlie f/cncra into which species are grouped by all 
botanists are natural, and are the basis upon which all 
classification proceeds in its further generalisations. 
So sensible was Linnaius of the importance of main- 
taining this character of the genera, that when a 
rigid adherence to his artificial sj'stem would have 
caused the division of a geuus into parts, and the 
consequent separation of species very nearly allied, 
he kept the genus unbroken, and maintained the 
usefulness of his artificial system, to the student 
desirous of finding the names of plants, by referring 
from one of its classes or orders to another for 
species exceptional among those of their genus as 
to the munber of their stamens or pistils, or their 
dicpcioxts, moncrciom, or hermaphrodite flowers. — 
The classification of species, however, in genera and 
larger natural groups, being a subject as much con- 
nected with other branches of natural history as 
with B., will more properly be treated in the article 
Natut-AL Hisiony ; and to that article .also, and to 
the article Smcins, ave refer for aU that our limits 
allow concerning some of the most interesting and 
diffioidt questions of science, the limits of species, the 
distribution of species, &c. 

An important branch of botanical science is that 
which is called Geographical B., or the Geopraph;/ of 
Plants, and sometimes Phytogeopraphy. It must be 
regarded as yet in its infancy, although a multitude 
of observations have been rceorded in works of 
descriptive B., and by botanical traa’cUers. It is 
the object of Geographical B. to connect with the 
occurrence or prevalence of plants in particular coun- 
tries a great variety of facts as to climate, altitude, 
geology, &o., and even facts of historj^ It aims at the 
establishment of great general laws, which, however. 


it has not yet been able to establish. Some account 
of the progress which has been made in this branch 
of B., and of the imperfect generalisations which 
have been reached, will be found in the aiticle 
GEoanApni' or Piants. 

Another branch of botanical seienco wliich has 
recently spnmg up, and has acquired great magnitude 
and importance, is Paiajontological B., or Fossil 
Botany. The petrified fruits and wood, the beau- 
tifnl'imprcssions of ferns and pahns, and other traces 
and remains of former vegetation, which appear in 
vast numbers and great variety in different strata of 
the earth’s crust, present a most interesting field of 
scientific research. The study of the different kinds 
of fossil plants, and the comparison of them ivith 
existing species, belong strictly to the science of B. ; 
the study of their relations to particular strata or 
formations, and so to ii.articidar periods in the physi- 
cal liistory of the globe, belongs to geolog}'. The 
study of fossil plants has proved exceedingly useful 
in guiding to just and philosophic views of the 
mutual relations even of species and groups still 
existing. See P.VLmoNTOLOOY. 

The subject of the diseases of plants must be 
regarded as falling within the province of Botany. 
It has scarcely yet been treated or studied as a dis- 
tinct branch of science, although it has not been over- 
looked in its relation to Vegetable Physiology, with 
which its intimate connection is obvious, and it has ' 
received no little attention in its bearings on agri- 
cidturo and other aits by which plants are made to 
supply the wants or minister to the comforts of man. 

Econojiic B. includes all that relates to plants, 
considered -with reference to those arts and to these 
uses. That part of it which relates to medicinal 
iflants has been often separately and elaborately 
treated under the name of Medical Botany. In the 
botanical articles of this work, will be found notices 
of the more important plants affording food to man, 
and therefore cultivated in fields or gardens, in warm 
or in cold climates, and of those valuable for their 
timber, their fibre, or the dyc-stufi's or medicines 
which they yield. 

Having thus endeavoured to sketch an outline of 
the science of B., wo must refer to the articles 
Plant, Veget.ujlb Physiology, instead of attempt- 
ing here to fill up a part of that outline by oxhib- 
iting the first principles of the science. It remains 
for us, in the present article, to give a very brief 
account of the history of B., and outlines of the 
systems of classification most deserving of atten- 
tion. 

AVc arc informed that Solomon ‘spoke of trees, 
from the cedar in Lebanon even to the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall.’ There is reason also to 
believe that Zoroaster devoted some attention to 
plants, and that this study early engaged some of 
the philosophers of Greece. The oldest botanical 
work which has come down to us is that of 'pico- 
phrastus (q. v.), a pupil of Aristotle, who flourished 
in the 4th c. D. c. His descriptions of plants are 
very unsatisfactory, but his knowledge of their organs 
and of vcgctablo physiology may well be deemed 
wonderful, when we consider the low state of tliis 
briinch of science throughout many centuries after 
his time. It was not, indeed, till after the revival 
of letters in We.stern Europe, that it was ever ag.ain 
studied as it had been by him. About four huneh'cd 
years after nieophrastus, in the first e. _ of the 
Christian era, Bioscoridcs of Anazarbus, in Asia 
Minor — a herbalist, however, rather than a botanist 
• — described more than GOO plants in a work which 
continued in great repute tlu-oughout the middle 
ages, a sure jiroof how destitute that period must 
liave been of any botanical science of its own. 
About the same time, the elder Pliny devoted a 
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share of liis attention to B., and his -writings contain 
some accoimt of more than 1000 species, bnt com- 
piled from various sources, -without much discrimi- 
nation, and mingled with many errors. Centuries 
elapsed without producing another name worthy to 
ho mentioned in a liistoiy of botany. It w.'is among 
the Ar.ahi.ans th.at the scienoe next began to be 
cultivated, about the close of the Sth ccntiuy. The 
greatest name of this period is Arncenna. Centuries 
again elapsed, a longer interval than before, during 
-iriiich it made no progress whatever. It was not 
till the bcginnhig of the IGth c. that B. resumed 
its place as a science. The first to ro-vivo it was 
Otto Bmnsfels, a German, who published in 1530 
his Jlistoi'ia Plantarum Argailorati, or History of 
the Plants of Strasburg, in 2 vols., folio, illustnatcd 
-U'ith cuts. Ho was speedily followed by Bock or 
Tr.agus, Fuchs or Fuohsius, and other Germans ; by 
Mntthiolus and Ciesalpimis in Italy ; Dodeens or 
Dodonams in the Low Countries ; Do L’Obel or 
Lobelius, a Dutch physician at the court of England ; 
Gesner in S-lvitzerland ; D.alcchampa and hloulins, or 
Molimeus, in France, and by many others, for B. now 
began to bo prosecuted wherever Ic.aming flourished, 
and with great zc.al and success. Ch.airs of B. wore 
founded in universities, botanic gardens (q. v.) were 
established in many places, and travellers began to 
explore oven remote parts of the world. One of the 
greatest n.amcs of the latter part of the IGth c. is 
that of L’Ecluse, or Glusius, who travelled through 
many oountrii'S, encnuuteniig great perils and hard- 
ships in imrauit of his favounte si lence. and w.as 
finally professor of B. at Leyd' ii. The name of Dr 
Tunier, "the Fatiier of ICnghsh B,’ belongs more to 
the 17th c. than to tlie IGth. The number of species 
known and described had increased, in the beginning 
of the 17th c.. to more than 5000, but the study of 
them was much impeded by confusion of synonjTns 
and by want of classification, whilst classification 
was rendered extremely difficult by imperfect know- 
ledge of tlio structure and organs of plants. The 
foundations of a natur.al system of classific.ation may 
bo said to have been laid, in tlio latter half of the 
17th c., by Dr llohcrt Morison, a n.ativc of Aberdeen 
and professor of B. at Oxford, followed towards the 
close of the century by tlie ceh-hrated Bay, one of 
the gre.atcst natur.alist3 th.at Eiigl.aiul lias |>io(luccib 

The application of tlio microscope in Ji. inaugu- 
r.ateil a new epoch of the science, .about the middle 
of the 17th century, lleiishaw and Hook, both 
Eiiglislimen, -were among the first to employ this 
instrument to good purpose in tiio cxamiii.ation 
of the organs and structure of jilants; bnt the 
greatest eminence belongs to the ii.ame of Grew, also 
an Englishman, a jihysieian at Coventry, and to 
that of Malpighi, an Italian, porli.aps stdl more 
celebrated for Ins an.atomical tlian for Iiis botanical 
di.scovcrie.s. Vegetable physiology now began to be 
recognised as the highest dep.artment of hot.anic.al 
science. 

In the latter half of the century, perhaps the 
most eminent name after K.ay is that of Joscidi 
Pitton do Tournefort, a French gentleman, -who 
devoted his whole life to the pursuit of botanical 
science, and who must be pai-tieiilarly noticed in a 
sketch of the history of B., on account of n system 
-which ho proposed, and wluili was more generally 
received and emjdoyod tiian any other till the time 
of Linnanis. Another botanist of the s.amo iicriod, 
Pviriuns, professor .at Lcipsic, gave to the -world a 
botanical system which was received to some extent 
in Germany. Tournefort’s system was partly natiu-al 
and partly artificial; that of Rivinns was perhaps 
the most pcrfootly artificial th.at was ever proposed. 

The Ecienoo of B. made rapid progress during the 
17th and ISth centuries, both by the extension of 


botanical research in different parts of the world, 
and the carefid study of particular groups or fami- 
lies of plants. Its progress avas promoted by the 
publication of many valuable desoriptivo worles. 
Important discoveries wore also made in vegetable 
physiology. 

About the middle of the 18th c., the wonderful 
genius of Linnanis effected a great change in B., as 
avcll as in zoology. His name' marks an epoch in 
the liistory of the science ; not chiefly, ho-wover, in 
consequence of the new system which ho introduced, 
nor even because of the discoveries which ho made, 
hut rather hec.ause he avas able veiy thoroughly to 
make liimselt master of aU that had been ascer- 
tained by his predecessors, and to oxliihit it in lucid 
order. He gave also a great impulse to botanical 
studies, by the entliusiasm witb av-^hicli he inspired 
his pupils. And among the benefits which he con- 
ferred on B., in common with zoology, not the 
least considcr.ahlo avas the introduction of trivial or 
specific n.imcs to bo used .along avith the name of 
the genus as the designations of p.articular species. 

From the time of Linnanis, the progress of B. 
during the remamder of the ISth c. hecamo more 
rapid; and since the commencement of the 19th c., 
it li.as ada-anced aanth gig.intic strides. A large 
sp.aco would ho occupied by a mere cnnmor.ation of 
the names of those aa-ho haa'c promoted it by their 
labours and discoveries. Some notion of aa'bat 
botanic.al literature has become, may be formed 
from tlie f.ict, that Pritzel, in his Thesaurus Liilmi- 
tiircr, Botankm (Leip. 1847 — 1851), cniunor.atcs about 
15,000 jinblications. 

■y'on Haller, an anatomist and pliilosopihcr, as well 
ns a botanist, was, of all the contemporaries of 
Linn.'cns, tlio only one who could bo regarded ns 
bis rival. Of all the botanists of the latter half of 
the 18th c., ^e most deserving to be mentioned in 
the history of the soionco along -with _ tho meat 
Swede, aro Bernard do Jnssion, and his nephew, 
Antoine Laurent do Jussieu, who applied themselves 
witii great c.-imcstnoas to tho study of the natural 
affinities of plants and the formation of a natural 
system, a work which Linnanis himself attempted, 
and of tho importance of which he was so sensible, 
that whilst aclmowlcdging tho imperfect success of 
his endc.avonrs, he declared his resolution to perse- 
vere in them to tho end of his life. Tho Jussieus 
traced tho outlines of a system which tho gre.atcst 
Ixitanists since their time have not so much sought 
to change as to complete. Among thoso who 
have laboured with gre.atcst success in this work, 
must he mentioned Do Candolle, Fries, Endliehcr, 
Brongniai-t, hicisnor, Von hlartius, Lindley, .and 
Bronni. The botanist last n.amcd acquired by his 
avork on the plants of Neav HoU.and, published in 
1810, a high eminence, not on accomit of now plants 
which he dcscrihcd, hut on accomit of the light 
which ho threw upon tho most difficult questions 
connected avith tho stnictiu-e of plants and a’cget.able 
physiology. Many remarkable ilisooveries in a-ege- 
t.ablo physiology haam recently been made by Link, 
Moyen, Schleidcn, Von Mold, Lindley, and others, 
Bnmo of them affecting aa-hat may bo called the most 
fuiulamenhal principles of hoLanical science. , 

Since tho days of Linnanis, great progress has 
been made in the examination of the B. of partionl.ar 
countries and districts, of aa'hioh perhaps the least 
important rcsidt has been tho discovery of a’cry 
many plants unlmoavn before. Bnt onr limits pre- 
a’cnt us from noticing particidar aa'orka in this 
dcjiartmont of hot.anic.ai science, or thoso of hot.anic.al 
tr.aa-cllcrs, or of botanists aadio haa-e dea-oted them- 
selves to the study of p.articular groups of plants. 
And we can merely allude to the scientifio associa- 
tions, continually increasing in number and resoiu'oes, 
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by -iThicb tbe interests of this science are promoted, 
and to tbe. magazines and other periodical publica- 
tions devoted to it. — However, we cannot but refer 
also to what may be deemed by some — ^but unjustly 
— matters of comparative insignificance, the intro- 
duction of B. into schools, and the publication of 
many works intended for the use of persons not 
very scientific. By the introduction ’Of this or any 
similar branch of science into schools, not only may 
important educational purposes be served, but the 
young may be led to form a taste for the science 
which win impel them to its subseq^uent prosecution. 
There are few branches of science so easily made 
.popular as B. ; but they very much mistake its 
nature who suppose it to consist in a mere ^Imow- 
ledge of the names of plants, or in a familiarity 
with the classes of an artificial system. What B. 
really is, and to what the true study of it tends, 
is better perceived if we consider that ‘ there is not 
a flower that blows but has some beauly only 
unveiled to the minute inquirer, some peculiarity in 
structure fitting it to its destined place and purpose, 
and yet not patent to a casual glance.’ There 
is perhaps no branch of science which demands more 
than B. the application of the highest mental 
powers; and like every other, to- him who traly 
prosecutes it — ^whether little or much-— it brings 
fn due measure an immediate rfeward in his own 
improvement and delight. 

We proceed to exhibit an outline of the Linnrean 
sj'sfem, the only artificial system which it appears 
necessary further to notice, and of the natural 
system by which it has been to a great extent 
superseded. The Linnaean system, however, is not 
entirely artificial. Its formdation may be said to 
be laid in the perfectly natural distinction between 
Phanerogamous and Cryptogamous plants— the former 
of which Lirmaeus divided mto 23 classes ; whilst ho 
constituted the latter, corresponding to the Acotyle- 
donous plants of Jussieu, into his 24th and last 
Class, Crijptoaamia. In the other classes, he took 
the characters from the parts of fructification ; this 
he defined as having no stamens or pistils distinctly 
visible, and gave it a name, Oryptogamia (6r. 
hrgptos, concealed, and game, marriage), in accord- 
ance with this definition, modestly refraining from a 
confident assertion of the absence of stamens and 
pistils. Of the 23 classes of phanerogamous or 
phaenogamous plants (6r. pJianeros, manifest, and 
phaino, to shew), the characters of all are taken 
from the stamens ; and those of Classes I. — ^XI., 
simply from the number of them ; these classes, 
however, not including plants exhibiting the peculi- 
arities with reference to which the remaining classes 
are constituted. Thus Class I, Monandria (Gr. 
monos, one, aner, a male), consists of plants the 
flowers of which have only one stamen ; Class II., 
Diandria (Gr. dis, twice), of those with two stamens; 
Class III., Triandria (Gr. treis,_ three), of those with 
three stamens, and so on; Class lY., Teirandria (Gr. 
tetras, four times) ; Class V.', Pentandria (Gr. penle, 
five) ; Class VI., Hexandria (Gr. hex, six) ; Class VIE., 
Hcplandria (Gr. hepla, seven) ; Class Vlll., Odandria 
(Gr. octo, eight) ; Class IX., Enneandria (Gr. ennea, 
nine) ; Class X., Decandrio, (Gr. ddea, ten)— until, 
in Class XI., Dodecandria (Gr. dodeka, twelve), thej 
number of the stamens is less’ definitely fixed, and 
plants are included in it having more than ten, and 
fewer than twenty stamens. Then follow two 
classes — Class XII., Icosandria (Gr. eiJeosi, twenty), 
and Class XIII., Polyandria (Gr, polys, many)— 
which have numerous stamens, but differ in their 
being inserted on the calyx in the former class, and 
on the receptacle in the latter, characters essentially 
natural, as are those also of most of the remaining 
classes. Classes XIY., Pidynamia, and XV., Telra- 


dynamia (Gr. dynamis, power), are distinguished bj' 
having the stamens of different lengths — the former 
having two long and two short stamens, the hatter, 
four long and two short. Class XV. agrees -with 
the great natural order Oruciferae. Class XVI., 
Monadelpliia (Gr. addphos, a brother), has the 
stamens united by the filaments in one bundle; 
Class XVII., Piaaelphia, has the filaments united 
in tw o bun dles, or one free and the rest united; 
Class XVIII., Polyadelphia, has them united in more 
than two bundles. In Class XIX., Syngenesia (Gr. 
■syn, together, and genesis, generation), the stamens 
are also united, but by the anthers inste.ad of the 
filaments. This class nearly agrees with the great 
natiual order Composiicc, and consists chiefly of 
plants having compound flowers. Class XX., Oyn- 
andria {Gr-gyne, a female), consists of plants in 
which the stamens grow out of, or are tmited with 
the pistil. Class XXL, Monaxia (Gr. oU:os, a 
house), consists of plants having the stamens and 
pistils in different flowers on the same plant ; Class 
XXn., Diaxia, of those which have the male and 
female flowers on different plants; Class XXIII., 
Polygamia (Gr. polys, many, gamos, marriage), of 
those having the stamens and pistils in the same or 
in different flowers on the same or on different plants. 
— The classes are divided into orders, which are con- 
stituted on various grounds. The orders of the first 
13 classes are strictly artificial, their characters 
being found simply in the number of the pistils, 
according to which they are named Monogynia (Gr. 
monos, one, gyne, a female), Digynia, Trigynia, &o. ; 
Dodecagynia, including all with 12 — 19 pistils, and 
Polygynia, aU with 20 and upwards. The orders 
of Class XrV. are constituted on entirely different 
grounds, and are two in number, Gymnospermia 
(Gr. gymnos, naked, sperma, a seed), and Angjo- 
spermia (Gr. angeion, a vessel)— the foimer ‘ having 
naked seeds’ (or rather the fruit formed of 4 
achenia), the latter having the seeds in a capsule. 
The orders of Class XV. are in like manner founded 
upon the fnut ; those of Classes XVI., XVII., and 
XVIII., upon the number of the stamens; as are 
also those of Classes XX., XXL, and XXII. ; those 
of Class XIX., chiefly upon characters taken from 
the florets of compound flowers; those of Class 
XXIII., upon the circumstance of the hermaphro- 
dite, male and female flowers being found on one, 
two, or three plants ; whilst the orders of Class 
XXIV. are strictly natural — Filices (or Bems), 
Musci (or Mosses), Algoe, and Fungi. 

The student may acquire a pretty complete 
knowledge of the .Linnsean artificial system, ivith- 
out knowing much in reality of B. ; but, even 
in beginning to learn the natiual system, he must 
learn some of the first principles of the science. 
Jussieu followed Bay in dividing plants into 
three great primary divisions — Acotyledones (q. v.), 
Monocotyledones (q. v.), and Dicotyledones (q. v.); 
having respectively no cotyledon or seed-lobe, one 
cotyledon, and two cotyledons. And, however the 
names may be changed, or characters assimed 
other parts of the plant, these great divisioM of the 
vegetable kingdom still subsist; the Acotylcdonous 
plants being also, according to characters taken from 
the stem, Acrogenous (q. v.) ; the Monocotylmonous 
plants. Endogenous (q. v.) ; and the Eimlyledonorm 
plants. Exogenous (q. v.). Endlicher is the only 
botanist of great note who has attempted to make 
prim.ary divisions of the vegetable kingdOTi essen- 
tially different from those indicated by Kay, and 
his attempt has not commended itself to general 
approval. De Candolle gave expression to an import- 
ant truth in botanical science, when he united the 
two divisions of monocotyledonous and dicotyledon- 
ous plants under the common title of Vascular 
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jilanfs, in opposition to Acotyledonona or Cdbilar 
pdants ; the vasonlar pdants being the phancroriamoiis, 
and the cellnlar the cryptonamous. Lindley lias 
ende.avom-ed to modify the natural system by divid- 
ing the asexual ov Jloicerless (crj-pitog.amons) plants 
into the two classes of Thallogcns — ^%rith the stem 
and leaves iindistinguishablc — and Arroffcns, avith 
the stem and leaves distinguishable, thus limiting 
the tenn acrogens to tlioso avhicli have a distinct 
stem ; and in like manner dh-iding the sexual or 
jloKerinr/ (p>hanerog,amous) pilants into live classes, 
Viz., IVdzatjcns, anth fructilication spiringing from 
a thallus ; Emlopens and Dictjiopens, aadth fructifi- 
cation spiringing from a stem, the avood of avhich is 
youngest in the centre, and the seed avith a single 
cotyledon — the former haa’ing par.allcl-a’eincd pier- 
manent leaves, and the avoocl of the stem always 
confused ; tlie latter having net-a’cined deciduous 
Ic.aves, and tlio avood of the stem aadien perennial 
arranged in a circle around a central piith ; Gymiio- 
ficus and Exoficns, having the avood of the stem 
youngest at the circumference, and alaamys conccii- 
taic, the seed avith tavo or more cotyledons ; the 
former haadng the seeds quite naked, the latter 
having them enclosed in seed-ve.ssels. But others 
generally prefer the .siinpiler dta-isioii of pihanerog- 
anious or a’a'cnlar pilants into iiionocotylcdonous or 
endogenous, and dicotylediumus or exogenous, the 
foimcr including Lindley 's endogons and dictyogpiis, 
the latter his exogens, gjuimngens, and rhizogens ; 
although the latter have only a pironsional pilacc 
assigned them, in the absence of avell ascertained 
adcaa-s of their stnicture. 

One of the groat ada'antages of the natural 
sa’stem is, that the pilants avliioh it brings together 
are very generally found to agree lu their piropertic.s, 
I as avell as in their structural characters, 'i’hero arc, 
indeed, spiecics avliich, in re.spicot of their piropicrties, 
are anomalous or cxcepitiunal in the genera or orders 
to aadiich they belong j but these exeepitions do not 
invalidate the general rule, according to avhich avc 
expect the most deadly pioi.sons in the onler Loyan- 
iacc(T, bland mucilage and n.«eful libre in ^[atvacccF, 
aa-holesomo Euccnlent herbage along avith a certain 
amount of ncrulity or piungeiicy in Cnici/erw, kc., 
&c. The knoavlcdge of the piropicrties of genera .and 
orders is of great use in guiding inquiry, and it is 
thiLs that modem science attains in rapiid succes- 
sion to discoveries iinpiortaut in their piractical 
relations. 

In the defemiinalioii of the intemicdi.ato sub- 
divisions of the n.atural system, botanists have not 
yet been so successful as avith regard to these 
pirimary divisions, and the ascert-auimeiit of the 
characters and limits of loavcst subdivisions — orders, 
tribes, .and genera, fire.at alilliciilty lias been found 
in arranging the orders in natural groupis, .although 
the attempit, very iiecessarj- to a compilete sj’stem 
.and a just exhibition of mature, has been aeiy 
assiduously and piersea-eringly made by Jleisner, 
Bndliolicr, Lindley, and others of the greatest 
botanists of the pircsont age. 

BO'TANY BAY, a haven of New .South Wales, 
in lat. 31° S., and long, l.'il' l.V M, di.scovered by 
Cook, on his lirst amyage, in 1770, .and named by 
liim from the great number of new pilants in its 
aucinity — a characteristic, Iioaa'ea'er, rather of Aus- 
tralia in general than of this particular loc.ality. 
In 17&7, it received England’s lirst piciial colony in 
the e.ast ; and though it aaas supipilanted the a-eiy 
next year by Port .lackson, a a-astly supierior har- 
bour immediately to the north of it, yet it long con- 
tinued to be the piopular designation, not mcrelj' of 
this convict settlement, but of the Australian con- 
a'ict settlcincnts generally. On the shore of B. B. 
there avas erected, in 1825, a column to the memory 


of that eminent Fronoh navigator, the unfortunate 
La Perouse. 

BOTH, John and AKDREaag tavo celebr.atod ■ 
painters, aadio, being united in their works like 
Beaumont and Pletoher, .are, like them, usually 
spoken of together, aa’ere born at Utrecht, aa-here 
their father aa’.as a piainter on gl.ass — John in 1010 ; 
the date of Andreaa’’s birth is not knoaa’ii. After 
studjing under Abraham Bloemart, the brothers 
aa-eiit to Italy, aadicro they soon aa-on for them- 
sela'cs a high reput.ation. Jolin pi.aintcd landscapes, 
adopting Claude for his model, aadiile Andreav filled 
in the figures after the style of Bambocoio, and in so 
careful a manner that the piioturcs looked like the 
aa'ork of one hand. John's landse.apes are charac- 
terised by delicious av.armth of sky, softness of ] 
distance, and general truthfulness to nature ; ca’en | 
the dilTcrent hours of the day may bo distinguisbed 
in some of his best puctimes, so careful are his tints. 
Tlio aa'orks of the brothers are still in great repute, 
and bring high prices avhenever they are ofl’ered 
for sale. One of the brothers was accidentally 
drowned in a canal in Venice in 1G50; the other 
brother then settled in Utrecht, where he died six 
years aftonvards. 

BO'TIIIE (from the G.aelic lotharf) signified 
originallp- a liumblc cottage or hut, but for a con- 
siderable number 'of j-e.ars the term has been more 
piopiiilarly apiplied to a barely furnished, generally 
uncomfort, able h.abit.ation for f.arm-scn'.ants. Though 
bothies are principally confined to the eastern and 
north-castorii counties of Scotland, a few have 
spircad over a’ much wider area. The bothie, 
strictly spo.aking, of modern timeu is situated either 
under the same root ns the stable, or, oftener, at 
a short distance from the steading. Wliilo tho 
cubic contents arc invariably disproportionate to 
the number of inmates, tho furnishings are of an 
uninviting, sometimes actually repmlsive character. 
One long, roughly manufactured t.able, a few 
long stools, a chair or two, a number of rtctual 
bunks, a few wooden caps or bowls, and a pot or 
two, constitute tho bulk of tho fittings. The in- 
habitants are generally unmarried men, who fre- 
quently h.avo their own food to pirep.arc. .Some of 
the larger farmers afford a woman for cooking and 
cleaning tho bothie. Huddled together in this 
unnatural way, without the refining inllucnco of tho 
heads of families or the female sex, it is not surpiris- 
ing that tho inh.abitants of the bothie often .acquire 
boorish, and sometimes immoral habits. Public 
moralists decry tho bothie a’chomently. Tho men 
themselves do not raise their voice loudly, if at .all, 
.ag.ainst it; and some influential farmers, among 
others Mr M'Combie, hl.P., seem to regard it, fit 
an evil, a ncccssaiy one, in pircsent circumstances. 
The bands of Irish and Highland females living 
together in the Hast Lothian cottages, ro.ay bo 
r.ankcd as bothiuites, and do not strengthen tho 
.avpgument for tho gcner.al sj’stem. Though tho 
bothie sj’stom is only one of sever.al foul blots on 
the agricultural escutcheon aftbeting the labourers, 
it Ls diminishing, as farm cottages incrc.ase, and 
must soon, undei- tho pressure of p'mblic opinion and 
tho growing desire for social elevation, be reduced 
to a minimum, if not entirely abolished. 

BOTHNIA, tho name formerly given to a coun- 
try of Northern Europe, extending along the cast 
and avest shores of the Gulf of Bothnia (q. v.), tho 
eastern portion iioav being comprised in Finland 
(q. a’.), and tho avesteni forming tho Savedish 
goveniments of Pitea .and Umc.a. 

BOTHNIA, Gulp or, tho p.art of tho Baltic Sea 
aadiich lies to tho north of the islo of Aland, haadng 
on its eastern shore Finland, on tho aa'cstcni. 
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Sweden and Lapland, witli Tornea for its northern 
limit. It extends from lat. GO” to 6G° N., and long. 
17° to 25° 35' E., its greatest length being about 400 
miles, and its average breadth 100 miles. Its depth 
varies from 20 to 50 fathoms, but both along its 
shores, and in the middle, are many small islands, 
sand-banks, roclm, and cliffs, called skaci'S, wbicb 
render the navigation difficult ; though on the •whole 
it is less dangerous than other parts of the Baltic, 
and has many good harboms. The rivers which 
fall into this gnlf, both from Sweden and Finland, 
ai*c niunerous ; and the waters of' the gulf itself are 
but slightly salt. In ivinter, it is usually so hard 
frozen that it can bo crossed by sledges. 

BOTHRIOCE'PHALUS (Gr. hothrion, a little 
pit, and ccphalc, a head), a genus of intestinal -wonns, 
belonging to the order of Cestode Worms (q.v.), .and 
included, amtil recently, in. the genus Tcenia (tape- 
woi'm, q.a-.). The head in this genus is not fur- 
nished avith four sucking disks, as in the true tape- 
worms, but avith taa-o lateral longitudinal hollows, 
avhich seem to sera'e only for adhesion by mc.ans of 
a partual a'acuum, and to h.aa’0 nothing to do avith 
nutrition. Nourishment is indeed supposed to be 
obtained entirely by the imbibing of fluids through 
the entire length of the avmm ; and whilst this pro- 
cess of imbibing takes place, there is also an exuda- 
tion — as exosmose accompanies endosmose (q. a’.) in 
tlie roots of plants— of peculiar oleaginous drops, 
avhich may jwob.ably bo in part the cause of the 
injurious effpots produced by these avorms upon the 
health of the animals infested by them. Tlie species 
of B. are very abundant in predaceous fishes, and 
occur more sparingly in fish-eating birds; the imma- 
ture and sexless young being found in fishes and 
inferior aquatic auimals, either in pecidiar cysts, or 
in the intestinal canal. Sticldebaoks are often seen 
distended to an unusual size by a species of B. which 
lies free in the cavity of the abdomen ; but in the 
stickleback its joints and so.xual org.ans .always 
remain tmdeveloped ; it is only when the sticldeback 
has been digested in a bud’s stomach, that the 

B. released, and finding itself at last 

in suitable circumstances, acquires its 
mature form, becoming an inhabitant 
of the bird’s intestines. Only one 
|-S^7 species of B. occurs in man, B. talus, 
winch is at once distinguished from 
the common tape-worm by the dif- 
A few Segments forent form of its segments, but h.as 
. of been often confounded with another 

Bothriocephalus gf tape- worm, under the name 

latus. qJ Broad T.apo-worra. The segments 
are much broader than they arc long, and each con- 
tains organs of reproduction. The worm is strictly 
androgynous. It is scarcely Icnown in Britain, but 
is of frequent occurrence in 'some parts of Europe, 
and sometimes attains a length of fifteen feet or 
upwards ; and a coil of these worms is not unfre- 
qucntly expelled at once from a patient. The B. is, 
however, much more easily expelled than the true 
tape- worms. The same means are employed. _ Tlie 
geogr.aphical distribution of this worm, ■u'hicli is 
most frequent in low marshy countries, has led 
to the conjeetme, that its youngest brood may 
inhabit some of the smallest aqu.atic animals, and 
that it may find its 'svay into hiunan beings by 
their eating salads, fruit ■ivhich gi'ows near the 
ground, or the like. 

BO'THWELL, a small viU.age in Bothwcll p.arish, 
in Lanarlvshire, on the right b.ank of the Clyde, 
8 miles east-south-east of Gl.asgow. The river is 
here crossed by the celebrated bridge, the place 
of the bloody encounter between the Covenanters 
and Monmouth in 167!), when the former were 


defeated. Near the village are the magnificent 
•Norman ruins of Bothwcll Castle, at the foot of 
which the Clyde washes the fine scenery of ‘ Bothwell 
Bank,’ celebrated in Scottish song. Pop. (1871) 1209. 

BOTHWELL, jAjrES HErnuiiN, fourth Eam, 
OP, -was born about 152G. On Ids father’s de.ath in 
1556, he succeeded to the great inheritance which 
made the E.arl of Bothwell the most powerful noble 
in the south of Scotland. At first, he opposed the 
Keform.ation p.arty, but on their accession to power 
he easily changed his politics; and, in 15G1, formed 
one of the doimtation of lords sent to convey the 
youtliful Queen of Scotland to her kingdom. He 
w.as shortly after made a priv3''-counoillor ; but his 
violence and misconduct soon became intolerable, 
and he was ordered to quit Edinburgh. In March 
1562, he and the Earl of Arrau were committed to 
the castle for conspiring to seize the queen’s person. 
B. made his escape, ■n’as recaptured at Holy Island, 
again got free, and sailed to Fr.ance. He speedily 
retiu’ned, but finding Moray close on his trail, 
emb.arked for the continent. Not .appe.armg at his 
trial, he was outlawed. In 1565, .after the queen’s 
m.arriage ■^^^th Damley, he re.appe.ared, .and ha-ving 
strongly espoused her cause against Mor.ay and 
his party, was suddenly restored to favoim, and even 
high inllnence. In October 1566, while performing 
a judicial tour in Liddcsd.ale, ho was attacked and 
wounded, .and the queen m.anifcsted her interest 
in his danger by riding twenty miles and back 
to see him, a joimncy which brought on a dan- 
gerous fever. At Craigmillar, some time .after, B. 
.attempted, unsuccessfully, to ovemde her objections 
to a divorce from Damley. A more thoroughgoing 
method was open to him, and on the night of 
9th February 1567, D.amley avas blown up .at the 
Kirk of Field. The public voice loudly charged B. 
with the murder, but ho was not form.ally indicted 
'till the 28th M.arch. He c.ame to the trial .attended 
by 4000 foUowors, and received an easy acquittal. 
Two d.ays after, he carried the sword of st.ato before 
the queen at the opening of parli.amcnt, and at its 
close, all his lands and offices were confirmed to 
him, in consideration of his ‘grot and manifold 
glide service done and pcrforrait not only to her 
hicnes’ honour, well, and estimatioim, but alsua to 
the comono well of the realmc and leiges thairof.’ 
At a supper on the foUouing night, the leading 
nobles signed a bond .approving of Botlnvell’s 
acquittal, and commending him as a fit husband to 
the queen, pledging themselves to stand by him. 
On the 2Gth April, B., accompanied by a strong 
force, carried off the queen to Dunbar Castle ; on the 
Cth M.ay ho was divorced from his wife ; nnd_ on the 
15th his m.arriage with Mary was solemnised .at 
Holyrood. He had previously been created Dulte of 
Orkney. His guilty triumph was very short; the 
wrath of the nation was roused ; at the end of one 
month, M.ary was a prisoner in Edinburgh, and 
B., pursued in his voy.age to the Orkneys, fled to 
Denmark. There he w.as seized, imprisoned, and 
died in 1576, leaidng no heirs. His titles and 
estates were forfeited to the crown. 

BOTONE, or BOTONNY. In Heraldry, a cross 
botono is a cross of which the ends are in the form 
of buds or buttons. 

BOTEY'OHIUM, a genus of Ferns, of the divi- 
sion Ophiofflosscce, havdng the spore-cascs (or seed- 
vessels) distinct, sub-globose, clustered at the margin, 
.and on one side of a pinnated racMs (an altered 
frond), 2-valved, without any trace of an elastic 
ring, and opening transversely. The only British 
species is 2S. LxiiKxvid, Moonwobt, ji little pl»int, 
pretty frequent in dry mountain pastures, Imt not 
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applied to any parinoular use. A species more 
-ivorthy o£ notice & B. Virniniam, o£ whicli geo- 
graphical distribution is very 
remarkable. It abounds in 
(/' many parts of the southern 
states of America, the moun- 
tains of hlexico, &c.; in Ans- 
rV^ ^ 3 tralia, in some parts of Asia, 

as the Himal.aj-a Moimtains;, 
and is found also in Norway, 
^ ‘ ' although in no other part of 

/ Europe. It is large and suc- 

' culent, and is boded and eaten 

in the BEmal.aya, in New Zea- 
' land, &o. It is called Battus- 

SKAKE Eern in some parts of 
America, from its growing in 
places where rattlesnakes are 

j founA 

BOTRT'TIS, a genus of 
V. Fungi, of the ^vision Hyplio- 
mycetes, containing many of the 
k 1) plants commonlycalledMounn 

kSY (g. V.) and Mildew (q. v). The 

M plants consist of a mycelium 

(see Fungi) of more or less 
^ entangled threads, which are 

Moonwort Fern s-^e^'natoe 

( BotmnmmLunaria ). iiear- 

ing the fructificatioa at their extremity. Some of 
them attack the fibres of vegetable fabrics, such as 
linen and cotton, in damp places, fhe decayed 
stems of plants, decaying fniit, &c. Some are 

foimd on living animal tissues, whether always 

previously diseased or not, is a question 6^ 
imsettlcd, although the probability appears to be 
that they make tiieir appearance only where there 
is already disease, which, however', thejr modify or 
entirely change. A remarkable species of this 
section of the genus is the Muscaedene (q. v.), or 
Silkworm Eot, — A section of the genus, in many 
respects of particular interest, and wMch some 
botanists have endeavoured to separate into a dis- 
tinct genus, consists of species which grow among 
living vegetable tissues. Tho threads of the Tfiycc- 
^mw'creep among the loose cells of the imder side 
of the leaves, and send up their fertile shoots 
through the stomata (see Leaf and Stomata). 

4 . 


sometimes named Mr Berkeley, and tke opinion of 
no living botanist is entitled to greater respect upon 
a point connected witk tbis branck of tke scierico ; 
but Mr Berkeley himself states bis opinion very 
guardedly. ‘ The decay of tke leaves and baulm 
in the potato murrain,’ he says, ‘is certainly duo 
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Botrytis parasitica : 

a, plant, witli mycelium, magnifiefl j t, extremity of branch, 
with fructification ; c, fructification, more highly magnifiefl. 

Many of tke species are ejctremely destructive to 
p-artioular plants, as B. parasitica to turnips. But B. 
infestans is, of all tke species, tke subject of ^eatest 
interest, the potato disease being confidently 
ascribed to it by some observers, among whom is 
270 


Botrytis infestans : 

cr, Toung plants proceeding from stomata, 
b. Section of potato-leaf, shewing the mode in which the 
mycelium creeps among tho loose tissue of the leaf. 

to Bob-ytis infestans; and its appearance in tke 
diseased tissues of tke tubers, when exposed to the 
air, makes it at least probable that itrbas a_ close 
connection with that destructive murrain, wliioh, in 
many instances, does not appear alone, but aooom- 
panied by other diseases. The mould may he traced 
spreading round the edges of the brown spots ^on 
the leaves, and soon destroying the tissue on which 
it was developed.’ (Art. Botrytis in Morton’s Cyclo- 
pcedia of AyricuUure.) This destruction results 
not only from the fungus feeding upon the juices 
of tho plant, hut from its obstructing the elabora- 
tion of the sap and all the processes which in a 
healthy state take place at tke surface of tke leaf. 
—The whole subject of the propagation of fungi of 
this kind is involved in great obscurity. They are 
indeed seen to produce seeds (or spores) in great 
abundance, hut the doubtful question is, how these 
reach the place where they are to grow, whether 
from the surface of the leaf, to which it is objected 
that the stomata are too small to admit them, or, 
.as Mr Berkeley thinks, from within. tke plant. See 
Potato Disease. 

BOTTA, Carlo Giuseppe Guglielmo, an Italian 
poet and historian, horn in 17GG at S. Giorgio del 
Oanavese, in Piedmont. He studied medicine in 
Tm-in. In 1794, he became a physician to th6 
French army, and in 1799, he, Carlo Amelio de 
Bossi, and Carlo Giulio, were appointed the provi- 
sional government of Piedmont. They were Imoivn 
as It iriumviraio de ire' Garli. After the battle of 
Marengo, he became a member of the Piedmontese 
Consulta. In the Corps Legislatif he gave offence 
to Napoleon, by designating his government as 
despotic. In 1830, he was allowed to return to his 
native town, and was pensioned by Charles Albert. 
He died in Paris 10th August 1837. Of his works 
of earher date, the following _ may he_ mentioned, 
in which' his admirable historic style is gradually 
developed: Description de Vile de Corfu (2 vols., 
Par. 1799) ; Souvenirs d'ixn Voyage en Dalmatic (Tin. 
1802); PrScis Hislorigua de la Maison de Savoie 
(Par. 1803); Histoire de VAmerique (Par. 1809). 
His epic poem in twelve hooks, II Camilla o Vejo 
Conquislata (Par. 1816) , was .also f avourabljr received. 
■ But his most important works are his Storia 
1 d'ltalia dal 1789 al 1814 (Par. 1824), which has gone 
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tliroiTgli many editions, and for ivhioli he received 
the quinquennial prize of 1000 Tuscan dollars, 
founded by the Grand Duke Ferdinand H. in 1814, 
in the Accademia della Orusca at Florence; his 
Jlicloire dcs Peuples d'lialie (3 vols.. Far. 1825), in 
TV’hich ho denies to the Christian religion and to 
pliilosophy the credit of having civilised Europe, 
and ascribes it to the restoration of learning; and 
the Sioria Wltalia dal 1490 al 1814 (20 vols.. Par. 
1832), which consists of Guiociardim’s work (1490 — 
1534), Botta’s continuation of it (1535—1789), and 
the above-mentioned Storm d'lialia. 

BOTTA, PAtn. BniLE, a - distinguished French 
archajologist and traveller, the son of the preceding, 
was bom about 1800. "While yet young, he under- 
took a voyage round the world, and remained long 
about the western coasts of America, whore he 
zealously coUected treasures of natural history. 
In the ye.ar 1830 he went to Egypt, where ho 
entered into the service of Mehemet Ali as a 
physician, and in tins capacity accompanied the 
Egyptian expedition to Sennaar. Here he formed 
a very considerable zoological collection, with which 
ho returned to Cairo in 1833. The French govern- 
ment now appointed him consul in Alexandria, 
from which he undertook a journey to Arabia, the 
resTdts of which he gave to the world in a work, 
entitled dlelation (Vuu Voyage dans VYemen, entre- 
pris 1337, pour h Museum d'Histoire Nalurdle de. 
Paris (Par. 1844). From Alexandria the govern- 
ment sent him as consul.ir agent to Mosul, and 
at_ this _ place, _ at the instigation of the German 
orientalist J ulius Mold, he commenced a series of 
discoveries which form an epoch in archaiological 
Eoienoo. Early in the spring of 1843, B. began Ids 
in the heaps of niins near the Tigris, for 
monuments of Assyiian antiqmty, and the Journal i 
Asiatirpic soon contained accounts of the success 
with which his enterprise and perseverance were 
rewarded, and also disquisitions on the extremely 
difficult subject of the cuneiform writing of the 
Assyrians, which aftenvards appeared as a separate 
publication under the title, Memoircs de I’JScri- 
lure OunCiformc Assyrienne (Par. 1848). The French 
government took up the matter warmly; a practised 
draughtsman was sent out for the purpose of making 
sketches upon the spot of the sculptures on alabaster, 
so apt to fall to pieces ; and a commission of learned 
men was appointed, for the purpose of conducting 
the publication of a magnificent archaeological 
work, which shortly afterwards appeared under the 
special superintciidence of B. himself, with the title. 
Monument de Ninivc, dicouvert et deci'it par BoUa, 
mesurS et dessinS par Flandin (Par. 1849—1850). 
It consists of five great folio volumes. In 1848, 
he published the Inscriptions decouvertes d Khor- 
sahad. Although in abundance of results B. was 
far e.xceedea by Layard (q. v.), yet he certainly 
deserves the praise of having laid the foundation 
of Assyrian arohaeology, the extent and importance 
of which are even yet imperfectly perceived. See 
Assyuia. 

BOTTABI, Giovaottc, a learned Italian prelate, 
was bom at Florence, Janmary 15, 1689. He 
studied ancient literature^ and eloquence under 
Biscioni, and subsequently applied himself to mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and theology. He soon obtained 
a great reputation for the delicacy and purity of his 
style. The Della Crusca Academy intrusted him ' 
with the c,are of a new impression of its famous 
dictionary. This extensive work occupied B, and his 
collaborateims several years, and proved of extreme 
sermce to the Italian language. In 1730, he went . 
to Rome, "where he was made professor of ecclcsi* < 
astioal history and of controversy in the College of ; 

. Da feapienza. Ho also took part in the labom-.s of 
, the geometer Manfredi, when the latter was ensaced 
: m determinmg the level of the Tiber. Clemint 
XH. appointed him hbrarian of the Vatican, .and 
Benedict XIV. canon of Santa Maria Transteverine 
He_ died at Home, 3d June 1775. The works of 
which B. was either the author or editor are very 
numerous ; the principal are— his edition of Virml 
from the Vatican MS.; his elaborate treatises on the 
catacombs of Borne and on the Vatican; his Pel 
Musco Capitolina; and his dissertations on Dante 
Boccaccio, and Livy. ’ 

BOTTGEE, or BOTTCHEB, or BUTTIGEE, 
JoH. Fhiedk,, by whom the art of porod.ain manu- 
factare_ was very much improved in Germany in the 
beginning of last century, was bom in 1681 or 1682 
at Schleiz, in the territory of Eeuss, His father was 
master of the mint at Magdeburg and at Schleiz. 
He was apprenticed to an apothecary in Berlin, but 
became an enthusiast in the search for the philo- 
sopher’s stone, for which he neglected everything 
else, thereby involving himself in many difficulties, 
and incurring the displeasure of the authorities, so. 
that ho was obliged to flee from Berlin, to escape 
the risk of being punished as an adept. He found 
protectors and patrons at the court of Saxony, and 
received large sums to enable him to prosecute his 
experiments in alchemy. Disappointment ensuing, 
as he did not succeed in mailing gold, he was called 
upon to reveal liis secret in writing, and handed in 
a manuscript full of mystical nonsense, but in which 
he expressed liimself with the .air of one completely 
master of his subject. The king, however, was 
dhsatisfied with this production, of which he appre- 
ciated the worthlessness, and readily consenteii to a 
request of the Count of Tschimhausen, who desired 
to av<ail liimself of the sldll which ho believed 

B. re.ally to possess, for experiments upon clays, 
with a view to the manufacture of porcelain. 

B. was compelled, accordingly, to enter upon 
these experiments, of which the celebrated Meissen 
(q. V.) Porcelain was the result. See Poiterv. 
But as a security against the revelation of the art 
of making it, he and his assistants were treated as 
prisoners ; and when Saxony was invaded by 
Charles XIL of Sweden in 1706, they were secretly 
removed from Dresden to Konigstein. His success 
was, however, rewarded with largo presents, which 
he soon squandered. He died on 13th March 
1719. 

BOTTIGEE, Karl August, one of the most 
emdito and thoughtfid archasologists of Germany, 
was born 8th Jime 1760, at Eeichenbach, in Saxony. 

He studied at Leipsic. In 1791, chiefiy tlirough 
the influence of Herder, he was appointed director 
of the Gymnasium, and consistorial councillor at 
Weimar. Here he enjoyed the stimulating society 
of Schiller, Herder, Wieland, Goethe, and others. 
His literary activity at this period was prodigious. 

Ho edited several journals, and wrote multitudes of 
reviews, biogr,aphic.al notices, &c., for the Allgemeine 
Zeitung. In 1804, B. was called to Dre.sden, where 
he began to deliver lectures on special branches 
of classical antiquities and art. The result of 
these was : Piscourses on Archaology (Dresden, 
1807); On Museums and Collections of Antiques 
(Leip. 1808); The Aldobrandinian Marriage Festival 
(a mythico-allcgorical interpretation of a picture 
discovered by a member of the Florentine family 
of Aldobnandini, representing a Eoman marriage 
(Dresden, 1810) ; 'Thoughts on the Ardhxology of 
Painting (Dresden, 1811) ; and the Mythology of 
Art (Dresden, 1811). In 1814, appe.ared his Lectifres 
on the Presden. Oallery of Antiques (Dresden;; 
in 1821 — 1825, his Amalthea, or Museum of 
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Mijtkological Art, kc. (Leip.); and in 1826, his 
Thoughts on Mythological Art (Dresden and Leipsic). 
In 1832, B. was elected a memher of the French 
Institute. Ho died 17th November 1835. His 
•n'orles, both in Latin and German, have been 
colleoted and edited by Sillig. 

BOTTLE (Fr. hoidcille, avhicb is the dim. of hotle 
or haute [allied to Eng. hutC\, a vessel), a vessel, 
generally of a round shape, with a narrow neck, for 
holding liquids. Bottles arc now usually made of 
glass or earthenware ; but the first bottles were 
made of the sldns of animals, mostly goats — of this 
land were the bottles spoken of in Scripture. Skin 
bottles are still used in Southern Europe for the 
transport of 11100 , and by tribes of Africa and Asia 
for carrying water. The ancient Egyptians made 
bottles of most elegant form and exquisite work- 
manship of alabaster, stone, gold, ivory, and other 
substances. The Italian peasants carry, slung round 
their necks, bottles made of the rind of the gourd, 
which, when dry, is as hard as wood. Bottles made 
of glass iviU be treated of imder Gi-iss. 

BO'TTLE-CH ART is the name given to a marine 
chart which purports to shew the track of sealed 
bottles throivn from ships into the sea. It is a 
well-Itnown practice to throw scaled bottles con- 
taining some intelligence into the sea during long 
voyages, in the hope th.at these fragile messengers 
maybe picked up, and their intelligence reach its 
proper destination. The frequency of these instances 
at length led to the inference, that by such means 
the determination of currents might be illustrated. 
Captain Beecher, an Enghsh naval officer, has tke 
merit of having constnicted ch.arts of bottle-voyages 
in the Atlantic, his facts being draivn from the 
numerous cases that had occurred. Tlio time which 
elapses between the launching of the bottle from the 
ship and the finding it on shore, has varied from a 
few days to sixteen years ; wliUe the straight-line 
distance between the two points has varied from a 
few miles to 5000 miles. Of the actual length of 
the curved line followed by the bottle, little or 
nothing is known, for the intermediate history of 
the voyage is a blank. The subject is now in course 
of behig fiuthor investigated by this ingenious 
officer and others ; and perhaps, in time, bottle- 
charts, as determining ocean ciurents, may be found 
practically useful to the hydrographer. Here, only 
glancing at this novel subject, we refer for current 
information respecting it to i\\c N autical Magazine, 

BO'TTLE-GLASS. See Glass. 

BO'TTLE-GOURD (Lagenaria, from 'LxA.lagcna, 
a bottle), a genus of plants of the natuiaal order 
Cucurhilaccw (q. v.), nc.arly allied to the Gourd (q. v.) 
genus {Cucurbita), in which it was until recently 
included. One of the most marked distinctions 
between them is the very tumid border of the seeds 
of the Bottle-gomds, which have also all the .anthers 
sep.ar.ate, and h.avo white flowers, whilst those of 
the Gomds proper are yellow. The Common B., or 
False Calabash {Lagenaria vulgaris), is a native of 
India, but is now common almost everywhere in 
warm climates. It is a climbing musky-scented 
annual, clothed inth soft down, having its flowers 
in clusters, .and a largo fruit, from 1 to even 6 feet 
in length, which is usually shaped like a bottle, an 
urn, or a club. The fruit has a hard rind, and W'hcn 
the pulp is removed, and the rind dried, it is used in 
many coimtries for holding w.ater, .and is generally 
c.alled a calabash (q. v.). Ine B., in its ndld state, is 
very bitter and poisonous, .and even in onltiv.ation, 
some of its varieties exhibit not a little of the bitter- 
ness and purg.ative properties of colocynth.(q. v.). 
Other v.arieties, however, have a cooling edible 
pidp. This is most perfectly the case, in general, 


with those which att.ain the greatest luxuriance. 
The B. appears to have been introduced into 
Em'ope about the close of the 16th c., but it requires 
for its advantageous cultivation a warmer climate 
than that of any part of Britain, where, although it 
succeeds well enough on a hotbed, it is chiefly 
knoivn as an object of curiosity. It is, however, 
much cultiv.ated in w.armer cmmtiies as an esculent, 
and is an important article of food to the poorer 
Arabs, who boil it with vineg.ar, or make a pudding 
of it in its oivn rind ivith rice and meat. 

Another species, L. idololatrica, is a sacred plant 
of the Hindus, much employed in their religious 
ceremonies. 

BO'TTLEHEAD (synon, Boitlenose, Bottle- 
headed Whale, Bottle-nosed Whale, or Beahed Whale), 
a cetaceous animal occasionally but rarely met with 
on the British coasts, and on those of the continent 
of Europe. It was until recently placed in the 
genus Bclphinus by n.atiiralists, and is stiU ranked 
among the Belphnida: or Dolphin (q. v.) family; 
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but some of its characters appe.ar to make it a 
connecting-link between them and the Balaniidce, or 
true whales. A now genus, Hyperoodon (the name 
of which is derived from the Greek, and refers to the 
peouli.arities of the dentition), has been erected for 
it; but unfortiui.ately several specific names have 
been adopted by different authors — as H. Butzhopf, 
II. bidens, and H. Ilonjloriensis — to the increase of 
difficulty .and obsoiwity; whilst it appe.ar3 that 
there is only one species to which they equally 
belong. The B. has the snout produced into a ueak, 
as in the dolphins ; the beak is short and strong ; 
the forehead rises suddenly from the be.ak, and is 
rom.arkably olev.atod, a peculiarity which is oning 
to Large bony crests rising over the hones of the 
upper ].aw. The teeth arc only two in number, and 
arc situated in the fore-p.art of the lower jaw, 



pointed, but much enveloped by the soft parts, .and 
sometimes completely liidden among them : the 
pal.ato and upper jaw are furnished with little h.ard 
points or tubercles, not -j-^jth of .an inch in height, 
which, however, have been doubtfully reg.arded as a 
Idnd of false teeth, .and by Cuvier as rudimentary 
vestiges of whalebone. There is a dorsal fin, r.ather 
small in proportion to the size of the animal, and 
placed further back than in the common dolphin. 
The blowhole is orescent-shaped, the points of the 
crescent directed backwards. The slcin is smooth 
and glossy, of a blackish lead colour on the back, 
gradually becoming lighter on the sides, and whitish 
on the belly. The ammal attains a length of about 
25 feet. 

The B. has occasionally been caught in conse- 
quence of its having entered harbours or the mouths 
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of rivers. One was caught above London Bridge, 
and figured and described by Hunter in the Phtlo- 
PopJiical Transactions for 17S7. It is impossible that 
too great attention can bo paid to specimens of the 
rarer cetacea caught or driven ashore on any part of 
the coast, and it is to be hoped that the obscurity 
and confusion still so much prevailing in this branch 
of natural history may soon be removed. Photo- 
graphy seems to afford new facilities for an exact 
comparison of specimens, of which advantage ought 
to he' taken ; aud everj'thing capable of being pre- 
served should he so carefully, for the study of 
naturahsts. There is a siffendid skeleton of the B. 
in the Museum of the Royal CoUege of Surgeons, 
London. 

The name Bottle-xosed WnALE has been also 
given to a species of dolphin (q. v.), Deli>ldnus 
Tursio, which is occasionally met -with on the 
British coasts. 

BO'TTOM, in naval language, is either the whole 
ship itself, or that part of it which is under water 
when laden. Commodities are often said to he 
imported ‘in foreign bottoms,’ or in ‘British 
bottoms:’ in which cases, the phrase is applied 
to the whole ship. A ‘ full ship,’ or a ‘ full B.,’ 
denotes such a form giv'on to the lower half of the 
hull as to allow the stowage of a largo amount 
of merchandise. A ‘sharp ship,’ or a ‘sharp B.,’ 
implies a capacity for speed. 

The word B. is also applied in an obvious w.ay to 
the bod of the^sea, which is characterised as rocky, 
stony, sandy, coral, muddy, oozy, &o., bottomed. 

BOTTOMRY, Bond or CoNTnACT of, is a 
security by which a ship itself is expressly mortgaged 
and pledged by the owner or master, or hypothecated 
for repairs to the ship, or for pioncy advanced for 
its outfit, or otherwise with relation to it. It is 
called a security by J?., because the bottom or 
keel of the ship is figuratively used to express the 
whole of it. The loan or debt is repayable only in 
the event of the ship’s safe arrival at the port or 
destination; and in consideration of this risk, the 
lender or creditor exacts a premium, the amoimt of 
which depends on the natm-o of the adventure. If 
the ship be totally lost, the lender loses his money; 
but if she returns safely, ho recovers his principal, 
together with interest at the rate agreed upon. 
These contracts are not treated as ordinary mort- 
gages, and preferred according to the order of date ; 
but inversely, the latest is preferred to the preced- 
ing, because it is presumed that the last loan saved 
the ship, and in all cases necessity alone is the 
condition of the contract. 

Such, generally, is the law of Great Britain ; but 
the French law appears to be different. By th.at 
system, a sliip, as mov.able property, cannot be 
hiTothecated, but remains subject to the debts of 
the seUer until it has made a voyage at sea, imdcr 
the name and at the risk of the new purchaser, 
unless it has been sold imder a decree ; and it is a 
rule that the sale of a ship at sea shall never 
prejudice the creditors of the seller. See Respon- 
dentia, Shipping, and Hypotieecation. 

BO'TZEIT, an important trading toavn of the 
Austrian Tyrol, about 32 miles north-north-east of 
Trent. B. is a well-built town, with good streets 
and arcades ; and streams of pure water are con- 
ducted through the principal thoroughfares, in 
little canals. It is protected from the immdations 
of a mountain-torrent in the vicinity by a strong 
waU about two miles in length. Its situation, at 
the junction of the roads irom Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland, makes B. the entrepot of -the trade of 
these three countries. It has manufactures of silk, 
linen, hosiery, leather,' &c. ; and four extensive 
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annual fairs. Wine and fruits in abundance are 
produced in the environs. Pop. (18G9) 9357. 

BOUGHAIN, a fortified town of France, in the 
department of Nord, 12 miles south-east of Douai, 
intersected by the Scheldt, and possessing the 
means of laying the adjacent country imder water, 
in the event of an attack. It was taken by the 
Duke of Marlborough in 1711, and recaptiued by 
the French in the following year, to whom it was 
finally ceded by the treaty of Utrecht. Pop. (1872) 
1039, who are chiefly engaged in extracting sugar 
from beet-root, and in refining salt. 

BOUCHER, Francis, a French painter of great 
note in his day, was bom at Paris in 1704, and 
after studying there under Francis Ic Moine, he 
went to Rome to prosecute his art. After a short 
residence there, he returned to Paris, and on the 
death of 'V'anloo, was appointed principal painter to 
Lonis XV. B. was an artist of much ability, and 
equally facile in the'production of figure or landscape 
pictures — a facihty, however, which was very fatal 
to the claims his genius might otherwise have had 
on posterity. In many of his paintings, picturesque 
effect is the only tiling sought, no matter at what 
cost to tmth. Ho has been called the Anacreon 
of painting, on account of the amorous character 
of many of his works : mythological and pastoral 
subjects were also great favourites with hin. At 
his death in 1770, he was director of the French 
Academy. 

BOUCHES-DU-RHONE, a department in the 
south-east of France, formerly a part of Provence, 
is situated at the mouths of the Rhone, in lat. 43’’ 
10'— 43’ 50' N,, and long. 4“ 13'— 5’ 40' E. It has an 
area of 1971 square miles, and a population, in 
1872, of 554,911. It is divided into three arron- 
dissements — Marseille, Aix, and Arles — whicli ai'e 
subdivided into 27 cantons and 108 communes, 
'I’lirough the northern and eastern districts, the 
Maritime Alps, which send out some calcareous 
ridges southward, slope gently doivn to the basin 
of the Rhone. Towards the sea-shore, there are 
several plains of considerable extent. About one- 
half of the department is under cultivation : heaths, 
wood, wastes, and water occupy the other half. 
The Rhone — which between Arles and the sea 
separates into several branches, forming a delta, 
called He de la Camargiie — and its afuuont, the 
Durance, are the principal rivers. The department 
is intersected by several canals of importance, and 
the aqueduct to convey the water from the Durance 
to M.arseille, is one of the most extensive worlm of 
the kind in existence, being no less than 51 miles 
long, including 15 miles of tunnelling. The He de 
la Cainargne produces com and rice, and affords 
pastiue for large numbers of sheep and cattle. The 
vine, olive, and mulberry also thrive here, aud 
timber is plentiful. The soil in some parts, how- 
ever, is strongly impregnated with salt. The 
gi'cat plain of Crau, which extends along the 
eastern branch of the Rhone, is stony and arid, 
except in a few spots, where the vine and olive 
are successfully cultivated. Besides the Etang do 
Berro (q. v.), there are numerous salt-lakes, com- 
municating with the sea by natural or artificial 
channels. Marble, limestone, and gyqjsum are 
found in the Bouchos-dii-Rhone. Cloth leather, 
hats, perfumes, soap, olivc-oil, vinegar, and chemical 
products are manufactured ; there are extensive 
brandy-distilleries, sugar-refineries, and salt-works, 
and the produce of wme is large. B. has an active 
commerce ivith the Levant, Africa, Spain, and the 
West Indies. 

BOUDOIR (Fr. louder, to pout— hence a retired 
corner), a lady’s smaU private apartment, in 
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wliioli she receives only her most intimate friends. 
Boudoii-a became particularly fasUionablo in France 
during tbo reign of Louis XIV., and so continued 
during tbo fouowiug reign. The ex.ample having 
boon set by Madame Pompadom, Madame Dubarn, 
and other royal mistresses, it became indispensable 
for every lady of fashion to ha\’o her B., which was 
adorned ivith the most fantastic luxxiriousness. 

BOUFLERS, Louis FuANfAis, DuKn_or,_pcer 
and mai'shal of Fr.ance, one of the most distinguished 
generals of his time, was born in 1644, and was 
descended from one of the most ancient and noble 
families of Picardy. Ho began his military career 
as a lieutenant, and rose very rapidly from one 
rank to another. Under the great ConilC, Turenne, 
Cregui, Luxcmboiu-g, and Catinat, ho fought with 
distinction in Germany and tlio Netherlands. His 
defences of Namur in 1095, and of LiUo in 170S, aro 
famous. Tho siege of the foimer place, conducted 
by King William III. of England, cost tho allies 
more than 20,000 men; and although Louis XIV. 
sent to B. an order wi'ittcn by ids oivn hand 
for tho surrender of tho place, yet he did not sm'- 
ronder it imtil all tho means of defence wero 
exhausted. After tho defeat of Malplaquct, ho led 
tho French army so admirably, that tho retrc.at 
seemed rather a triumph than tho conscqucnco of a 
lost battle. lie iras n man of liighly honourable 
and njiright character. He died at Fontainbleau 
in nil. — Ilis son, .Tosojih Marie, Dulrc of Bouflers, 
and also a marshal of Franco, bom in 1706, died at 
Genoa in 1747. 

BOUFLERS, STAinsMs, Mauquis de, com- 
monly styled tho Chevalier do Bonders, was bom 
at Lunovillo in 1737. IIo was tho son of the 
Marquis Bouders-Rcmicncourt, who was c.aptain of 
tho guard to Stanislas, Icing of I’oland, and his mother 
^vas long ono of tho brightest ornaments of tho 
Polish comt. Ho himself was esteemed ono of tho 
most clover and ngrocablo men of his time, lie 
entered tho French militaiy serrico, and was veiy 
soon made governor of Senegal, in which capacity 
ho had tho merit of introducing many regulations 
very useful to tho colony. After his return, he 
devoted himself to tho light litcraturo for wliich 
tho time of Louis Xlh was distinguished. Ho was 
chosen a member of tho Nntion.al Assembly in 
17S9, in which ho disidaycd great moderation, and 
made some most judicious proposals; but after the 
loth of August 1792, ho forsook France. Ho was 
hosjjit.ably received at tho court of Prussia, and 
received tho gift of a largo estate in Poland, in 
order to cst.ablish upon it a colony of French exiles. 
Hasdiig returned to Franco, ho again devoted him- 
self, after tho year 1800, entirely to litenatm-c. In 
1S04, he entered ns an old academician into the 
Institute reorganised by Napoleon. Uo died 18th 
January 1815. Tho momunent on his grave hears 
tho follosnng inscription, dictated by himself: 
JIfes amis, croijcz que je Jors (My friends, believe 
that I sleep). A collection of his svorks was pub- 
lished after bis death (S vols. P.ar. 1815). Ilis 
letters from Switzerland deserve to bo particul.arly 
mentioned ; and from this work an idc.a m.ay ho 
formed tho nmiablo character and intellectual 
Hvclinesjjp'jits .author. 

BOUG^ of ■fl'LLE, a bay, island, and strait, so 
called froa of th'-'cnch navigator of tho name (q. v.), 
a contompoind lon’,Cook. — 1. Bay, in Patagonia, on 
tho north sid, in thio Strait of Magellan, being in 
lat. 53“ 25' S.,-iishcd t'lg. 70’ 13' W. — 2, Island, ono 
of the Solomon ctwccri\p west section of Polynesia, 
sometimes distil E., Hy from tho east section as 
Melanesia. It is lat. 5’ 30' and 7° 2' S., 

and in long. 155 —being mountainous, well 


wooded, and populous. — 3. Strait, in the New 
Hebrides, having MallicoUo to tho south-east, and, 
to the north-west, Espiritu Santo, an islet of '63 
miles by 20, which now appropriates the appellation 
that so long drifted about the ocean in search of a 
southern continent. 

BOUGAINVILLE, Louis Antoine de, ono of 
tho most famous navigators of Fr.anco, was tho son 
of a notary, .and was bom at Paris, 11th November 
1729, studied there, and attained gre.at proficiency 
both in Languages and science. In 1754, ho went as 
secretary of the French embassy to London. In 
1766, ho acted as aidc-de-c.amp to tho Marquis of 
Montcalm, to whom tho defence of Canada was 
intrusted. At tho head of a select detaclimorit, ho 
biu-ned .an English flotilla; and tlirough his adwco 
and example, a corps of 6000 French, in Juno 1758, 
snccessfidly witlistood an English army of 24,000 
men. In tho c.ampaign of 1701 in Germany, ho 
served with distinction. Alter tho peace, ho entered 
the nav.al service, in avhich ho soon signalised him- 
self. After having been obliged to give up a project 
wliich ho had formed of founding a settlement on 
the F.alkland Islands, ho undertook a voyage round 
the world {15th Doa 1706, to 10th M.aroh 1709) 
with a frigate and a St M.alo transport, tho first 
vo 3 *.ago round the avorld which the French ever 
accomplished. He g.avo an acemmt of it in his 
Description cl'irn Foi/aqe antour du Monde (2 vols., 
P.ar. 1771 — 1772). Gcogr.aphy and other branches 
of science avero enriched by it vath many discoveries. 
In tho North American war, B. commanded several 
ships of tho lino, and in 1779, was made cli-/ 
d’cscadrcj in tho following year, ho was made a 
field-marshal in tho amj’. After tho outbre.ak 
of tho Rovolutiou, ho retired from public service, 
devoted himself entirely to scicnlifio iiursuits, and 
died 31st August 1811. 

BOUGHT AND SOLD NOTES aro notes of 
s.alo signed by a broker employed to soU goods, and 
by wliich tho bargain tlurough liim is completed. 
Tho following is tno form of tho bought and sold 
note : 

‘ Sold for A. B., to 0. D.,- 250 firldns butter, .at 
100s. Shipped in tho month of July, and pajmble 
by bill at two months.’ 

These notes arc, in fact, tr.ansoripts from books, 
in which it is tho practice of brokers to enter or 
register their transactions. Tlio bought notes and 
tho sold notes aro respectively delivered to tho 
principal ])artic3 ; and as they contain tho csseuti.al 
parts of tho bargain, they udll suffice, in the absonco 
of a corresponding entry in tho broker’s books ; 
but if they describo tho iiarticul.ars diflerently or 
incorrectly, .as ono species of goods for another, or 
erroneously state the terms, no contract .arises, and 
a v.ariation of tliis nature c.annot bo corrected by a 
rcfcrenco to tho broker’s book. 

In Scotland, there is no necessity for any such 
signed note, but tho contract may bo proved bj' any 
kind of evidence, verbal (sco PAnoLE E\udesce) ns 
avoll)a3 UTitten, the only exceptions to this general 
rule being those contained in acts of parliament 
I'cl.ativo to ships, literary property, p.atonts, and 
goods bonded m tho Queen’s warehouses. Soo 
Buoker, Sale. 

BOU'GIES aro rods of metal or other substances, 
used for distending contracted mucous c.anals, as tho 
gullet, bowels, or urctlira. Sco Stricture. For tho 
urethra, they aro frequently of German silver, or 
pewter, and v.ary from ’IflS to ‘25 inch in di.ameter. 
Still larger sizes .aro used by many surgeons. Tho 
foUoning directions for making common non-met.allio 
B. aro taken from South’s translation of Oholin’s 
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Surgery: ‘A ijieoe of fine linen, -wliioh has been 
already used, nine inches dong, and half an inch in 
mdth, according to the thickness of the bougie to 
be made, is to be dipped into melting plaster, and, 
•svlicn a little cooled, spread flat and even ■with a 
spatula; it is then to be rolled together between 
the fingers, and afterwards bet'ween two plates of 
marble, tUl it is quite firm and smooth. Tho bougie 
must bo equally thick throughout its whole lenrth 
to about one inch from its point. _ Bougies are also 
made by dipping cotton threads into melted wax 
tiU they have acquired sulficient size, after whieh 
they are rolled between marble plates. Bougies 
arc .also made of a material termed “gum elastic;” 
and for very narrow strictures, Ciatgut is often used.’ 

BOUGUER, PiEEliE, one of the most eminent 
French mathematicians and natural philosophers 
of his time, was bom .at Croisic, in Bretagne, 
IGth February 1G08, and studied in the Jesuit 
College at Vannes. In 1713, he succeeded his 
father as Professor of Hydrography^ in Croisic, 
from wliich he was removed to a similar office 
at Ha-vre in 1730. In 1729, he published his 
JUssai d'Optique sur la Gradation de la Lumi&rc. 
His researches on other subjects of natural phi- 
losophy and astronomy continued to add to his 
fame; and in 1731, ho was made Associate Geo- 
meter of the Academy of Sciences, and promoted 
to the office of pensioned astronomer in 1735. In 
that year, also, he was chosen to proceed, along 
with Godin and De la Condamino, to South Amei-ica, 
in order to the measurement of a degree of the 
meridian at tho equator. B. and his comp.anions 
had to contend 'with many difficulties, and were 
more than seven years away from home, during 
which time B. made valu.able observations 'on tho 
length of the seconds’ pendulum at gre.at elevations, 
tho dc-sdation of tho plumb-line from a vertical posi- 
tion through tho attraction of a neighbouring moim- 
tain, the limi t of perpetual snow, the obliq-uity of the 
ccUptio, &o. He published an account of his labours 
and those of his colleagues in a magnificent work, 
entitled La Figure de la Terre determinSe par MM. 
Bonguer et De la Condamine (Par. 1749), which, 
however, involved him in an unpleasant controversy 
with De la Condamine concerning their respective 
shares of merit in the rese.arches in which they had 
been jointly eng.aged, B.’s investigations concern- 
ing the intensity of light laid the foundation of 
photometry; and their rcsidts, which had been 
partly exhibited in the optic.al work already noticed, 
were more fully embodied in his Traite d'Optique 
mir la Gradation de la Lumip-e, which was edited : 
after his death by Lacaille (Par. 1700). He 
invented the heliometer in 1748, which has of late 
been brought to greater perfection by Fraunhofer. 
He also published an excellent work on navigation 
(Par. 1753). He died in 1758. 

BOUILLE, Feanjois Claude Amouh, Mauquis 
DE, a distinguished French general, was bom in 
1739 at tho castle of Cluzel, in Auvergne, entered the 
army at tho ago of 14, and served wdth distinction 
in Germany during the Seven Years’ War. In 1768 
he was appointed governor of the island of Guafe- 
loupe, and on the seeming approach of war ■with 
Britain, he was made governor-general of Martinique 
and St Lucia, and commander-in-chief of all tho 
French forces in the West Indies. When the war 
really broke out in 1778, he took the island of Domi- 
nica from the British, the whole garrison falling into 
his hands. In conjunction ■with Admiral De Grasse, 
he took Tobago in 1781; and after De Grasse’s 
departure, the British islands of St Eustatius, Saba, 
and St Martin. The humanity and generosity which 
he displayed were equal to his valour and skill. In 


1782, B. captured tho islands of St Christopher’s 
and Neids. For this he was rewarded ■with tho 
r.ank of lieutenant-general. In 1784, he ■visited 
England, and was received -with extraordinary 
respect. Louis XVI. nominated him: a member of 
the Assembly of Notables in 1787 — 1788 ; in 1790, 
he was made commander-in-ohief of the army of 
the Meuse, the Saar, and tho Moselle. His deci- 
sion of character prevented the dissolution of the 
army and the outbreak of ci^vil war; he also 
quelled the insurrection of the garrison of Metz 
and of the three regiments at Nancy. For this 
he received the thanks of the National Assembly 
and of the long. For his share in the attempted 
escape of Louis XVI. he had to flee from France. 
He repaired to Coblenz to the king’s brothers, and 
in 1791 attended the conference at Pilnitz. In the 
same year he entered into the service of Gusta^vus 
III. of Sweden, and after the assassination of that 
monarch, he served in the corps of the Prince of 
CondS. He rejected a propos.al which the French 
princes made to him in 1793, that he should take 
the chief command in La VendGe ; and went to 
England, where his advice in West Indian affairs 
was useful to the government, and where he ■wrote 
ins Memoires sur la Revolution Franfaise — a truthful 
and useful work, thro^wing much light on the trans- 
actions of that time. He died in London in 1800. 

BOUILLON, a duehy, originally German, in 
tho Belgian p.art of the grand duchy of Luxemburg, 
consisting of a woody and hilly district in tho 
Ardennes, about 157 square miles in extent, and 
vrith a population of 21,000. This duchy was tho 
possession of the famous crusader, Godfrey (q. v.) of 
JBouillon, who, in order to raise money for lus cnisade, 
pledged it, in 1095, to the Bishop of Liege. It was 
conquered by France in the war of 1672, and 
bestowed by Louis XFV., in 1678, upon liis grand 
chamberlain, Latour d’ Auvergne. By the peace of 
1814, the greater part of it was included in the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg ; and the sovereignty of 
it passed to the Idng of the Netherlands, who, in 
1821, purchased the proprietary rights from 'the 
heir. By the revolution of 1830, B., along ■with 
Luxemburg, was separated from the Netherlands, 
and in 1837 united to Belgium. — The principal to'wn 
is BomUon, situated between steep hills on the 
Semoy, ■with a strong castle on a rook, formerly tho 
residence of the Dukes of Bouillon. Pop. 2800. 

BOUILLON, Godfeey. See Godeeey of 
Bouillon. 

BOUILLY, Jean Nicolas, one of the most 
prolific of French dramatic authors, was born at 
Boudray, near Tours, in 1763, and at first studied 
law, but afterwards devoted himself to belles- 
lettres. At the commencement of the Revolution, 
ho attached himself to Mirabeau and Barnave, 
and in 1790 produced a drama called Pierre le 
i^and (Peter the Great), in which he displayed 
very revolutionary sentiments. He afterwards 
filled important public offices in Tours during 
times of the most dangerous excitement, and con- 
ducted himself ■with great prudence and mpder.ation. 
He took an active part in tho introduction of the 
system of elementary schools in France. The 

g reater number of his dramatic works were pro- 
uced in the first decade of the 19th centmy. 
Many of them have been translated into other 
languages. He ■wrote also tales and other works 
for young persons, some of which acquired great 
popularity. He died at Paris, 24th April 1842. 

BOULAO, or BOOLAK, the name of the port 
of Cairo, is situated on the Nile, about one mile 
distant from that city, and is supposed to bo tho 
site of the ancient Litopolis. It is a crowded 
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town, extremely dirty, -with very narrow and irre- 
gular unpaved streets. It contains the ciistom- 
liouso and warehouses of Cairo, and l)as some good 
baths which are supplied by the Nile. There is 
in B. a weekly newaiiaper. Bop. about 14,000. 

BOUIiAINVILLlERS, ncNKY, Cottst, an emi- 
nent French author, descended from an aneient 
family in Pic.irdy, was bom 11th October 1G5S at 
St Sairc, in Normandy. After studying at the 
College of Juill}^ he embraced the military profes- 
sion, but aftcru’ards resigned it, and devoted him- 
self to the investig.ation of the genealogy of the 
ancient families of Franco. He regarded the feudal 
system as the most perfect creation of human genius 
and wisdom, and his writings are pervaded by the 
most extreme aristocratic sentiments. They were 
only circid.ated in manuscript during his life, and 
first published after his death, which took jdacc on 
23d January 1722. The most v.aluablc of them are 
his Jlisioirc do I’Ancien Ooitverncmcnt de France 
(3 vols. Hague, 1727), his Iltstoire de la Paine 
de France cl da Parlcmcnl de Paris (2 vols. Loud. 
-1753), and his Ahrcije C/tronologique de Vllistoire 
de France (3 vols. Hague, 1733). His philosopliic.al 
writings have long ceased to have any interest, 
and the prejudices winch appear in his liistoric 
works may afford amusement to his readers ; but 
ho deserves to bo remembered as one of the first 
laborious investigators of the facts of history. 

BOULAY DE LA hlEURTHE, Antoine 
Jacques Ci..\vpr. Josr.rii, Count, a statesman of 
the French Empire, was born m 1701 at Cliaumonse}’, 
a vilkago in the Vosges. He espoused the cause of 
the Ficvolution, but held moder.atc ]>rinci|ile3. In 
1797, ho was elected to the Council of Five Hundred, 
in wliich ho became the declared ojiponcnt both of 
Jacobinism and of the despotism of the Dircclorja 
Ho supported the coup d'Hlal of tho ISth Bnimaire. 
Under tho Empire, ho accepted the post of jiresi- 
dont of tho legislative section of tho Council 
of St.ato, in ivlneli capacity ho had an im|>ortant 
part in tho preparation of the Code Civil. He 
I afterwards laboured avith e.vtraordin.ary zeal and 
1 energy in tho aihninistration of tho national 
I domains, which he regarded as affording tho basis 
for a regeneration of France. Ho adhered to the 
cause of Najiolcon with reniark.ablo lidohty. After 
I tho second Itc-storation, ho was conveyed by the 
Bussi.ans into Germany. Ho received permission 
to rotium to Franco in 1819, and lived in complete 
retirement till his death, which took iilaco at Baris, 
2d February IS-IO. Naiioleon had elevated him to 
tho rank of a count of tho Empire. In 1799, lie 
published an Fun;/ on (he Causes vihich led to (he 
Fstallishincnt of the Conunomvtalth in Fnijland in 
1049, a work which had an extraordinary circu- 
lation, and did much to prepare men’s minds for 
the revolution of the ISth Briimaire. He prosecuted 
tho same general subject in his Bolitical Bieturo of 
the Beigns of Charles II. and James II. {Tableau 
Politir/ue, tire., 2 vols. Brussels, ISIS). HeWTotcalso 
BouiTicnno and his Errors, Voluntary and Invol- 
untary (Bourrienne cl srs Errenrs, &c., 2 vols. Far. 
1830), a work not without value in reference to 
the history of N.apolcon. 

His son, IlENuy Boui.ay he la hlnuuTiiE, avas 
born .at B.aris in 1797. He took an active part in the 
revolution of 1830, but became an opjionent .also of 
tho govoniment of Louis Fhilippe. He devoted 
great attention to questions of social economy, 
contributing much to promote tho establishment of 
houses of refuge {salles d’asile), the extension of 
elementary education, and many iniproa’cmeuts in 
tho condition of tho labouring-cl.asses. In the 
National Assembly of 1848, ho associated himself 


with the moderate republio.ans, and in January 1849 
was elected vice-president of the republic. Never- 
theless, he tacitly acquiesced in the coup d’elal of 
December 1851, and became a member of tho impe- 
ri.al senate. He died at B.aris, 24th November 1858. 

BOU'LDER-CLAy, DILU'VIUhl, DRIFT, 
or TILL, is a post-pliocene bed of a remarkable 
character, and as yet somewhat mysterious history. 
It usually oociws as the lowest or first of that group 
of beds which geologists recognise as the post- 
tertiary, post-pliocene, pleistocene, or superficial 
formation. The only exception is when a bed of s.and 
intcn'cnes — as is rarely tho case — over the siuface of 
the subjacent rooks. It consists of a compact clay, 
blue or red, according to tho prev.alent character 
of tho subjacent rocks, having boulders diffused 
throughout its mass, and with here .and there thin 
lenticular beds of gr.avcl and sand interspersed. 
In some places in Scotland it is not less than 70 
feet thick. In America, it extends to about tho 
,3Sth parallel; in Britain, it terminates a little to 
the north of London. Tlio boulders, which are tho 
most striking fc.ature of this bed, differ in size 
from a sm.all pebble to masses many tons in weight. 
They are portions of rocks of all .ages, more or less 
w’om. The older rooks, when from a distance, are 
rounded, while those that have boon broken from 
rocks in tho district are more angular. These 
masses are scattered arithout order in the clay, tho 
hc.avicst blocks occurring frequently in the upper 
portion of tho bed. Nor is there any ijulic.ation 
of their having sunk in the clay from gr.aadty — 
the clay seems to have been so viscid w'hen tho 
ra.atcrials assumed their present position, .as to 
have sueccssfully resisted tho immense pressure of 
these enormous blocks. Tho boulders have not 
that rounded ajipcarancc produced by the action 
of av.atcr in a river-emuso or on tho shore between 
high and low water m.arks. They h.avo a grc.ater 
or'^lcss number of ruhhal faces, produced evidently 
by being forced, while held in one position, over tho 
solid rocks bcnc.atlL Tho rubbed and scr.atohcd 
surfaces c.xhibitod on these roclm, when tho superin- 
cumbent clay is removed, plainly testify to their 
origin. .Several interesting examples of such nibbed 
surfaces exist in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
They have been carefully cx.amined and desoribed 
by Fleming, Chambers, hlilno-Homc, and other 
local geologists. A c.arcful obson’cr c.an determine 
from the scr.atchings tho direction of tho current 
w'hich bore wath it tho nibbing boidders. ■ In tho 
district to avhich wo have alluded, these iudic.ato 
a current from tho avest. The gcncr.al direction, 
however, in America, in Britain, and in Scandinavia, 
seems to have been from tho poles towards tho 
warmer regions of the e.arth. 

Tho B. contains no fossils strictly its own. 
Organisms exist in the boulders obtained from tho 
older fossiliferoiis rooks, but no indic.ations have 
hitherto boon observed of a f.aima or flora belonging 
to tho jioriod of tho deposition of this bed. In tho 
brick clays and gravels overlying it in Scotland, 
there are .shells of arctic character. 

Tho origin and stnicturo of this remarkable bed 
have been a puzzle to geologists. That it was pro- 
duced by the Noaohian deluge, ns was univcrs.ally 
believed not many years ago, finds now no sup- 
porters. The present approved explanation assigns 
it ns the product of a glacial oce.an, in avliich the 
materials avero homo violently .along, pressing hard 
upon the sea-bottom, so as to wc.ar and scr.atch it. 
But, avhilo there is little room to doubt that such 
was tho general fact, it remains to bo shewn how 
a merely ico-chargcd oce.an could c.an-y along such 
amst masses of clay and blocks, .allow'ing them all 
the time to press so hard upon tho Ec.a-bottom as 
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r.iouUl its whole fipirc-for Eucli appears to liave from B. to St Cloiul. Pop. in 1872, 18,087. The 
lion'll worlc. BoulogiiD is travorsed by many ■\vnllcs, 

’ T* ftf throimli llic broadest of *vvhicli the fashionable 

V- 1 Ti 11 n‘ Je rrpnor'illv annliod Loncjchamp. At the entrance of the •^vood lies 

: Kcvolution,the trees 

viun uiej aiLinuiuiiNii V i,-,_ ,va«shpd of the older •svallcs were mostly cut do%vn. But 

in which case ihey maj ^ carried Napoleon chose St Cloud, in the immediate 

out of the houldor-claj ( ]. *)’ ' . j lire'll nt nciuhboiirhood, for his summer residence, new walks 

riS2:'w'7iEw ™ * -."“i 

tT,,. ..Idliac nf n,.nin.arlc. Pni.>;sia. ami restore.!. Ting wooil, winch from ancient 


'■ A’ J 


r t .a 0 . s. Lar..c l.loehs of ScVmlinaa-ian roelis are "•>'>■0 plantccl am i .aui on, nmi rne ene.osms aiana 
'cattored over the iihaina of Penmarlc. Pni.ssia, ami ^his wood winch from ancient 

Xorthem Gcriiiaiiv. Prom their nia-i.itmle .ami '"n" (hay li.as hiien .a place of enjoy- 

;,Xr? they frcjnentlv form a atrikin^ fe.aliire in >''--'nt ami reeroaUon to the P.arisiang was again 
the l,an Pc.atv. They .ahoiiml on the shore.a of the ‘"Jorod diiriiifi the .siee.,. of 18/0-1871. _ 

Pirtli of IV'itli— a har-e om', loe.ally known a.a the BOULOGNE-.SUU-lMl.It, a foitifiecl seaport m 
MVnnvBin’ is the mo'^t prominent object on the the doparlnient of Pas-dt -{ alais, h ranee, situated 

hi-aeh'.a little to the e.ast of Uath. The jK-destal at the mouth of the Lianne, in the English Channel, 

of the Vtr.tne of ivt.r the Great, in St P. terslmrg, ahont I'l mile.s Koiith-aiTst « •''"‘I 

ai-as hewn out of a I.aree cnaatie hoiilder, l.IttO tons north-wt'st of Ians. Eat. ..() do N., long. 1 3G E. 
in' av.ieht that lav on a iiiarahv idaiii near that The town consists of two jiarts— Upper and Lower 

■ Boulogne. The iijiper toani avas, iii former times, 

. , strongly fortified; hut its citadel avas dcmolishecl 

■ ' ■ ■ * : '.a ill IGtKt, ami its r.aiiip.arts liavc hcen cona'crtcd into 

=■ heantifiil promenades, avith lino a-icav.s, and from 

dvc 1;-^ ■ aadiich, in clear aveather, the Bjiire of Dover can ho 

,• •. - ■' sis'ii. The iinjior tnavn contains the IIGtcl-dc-Ville, 

- -P' ■■ -■ .ami the C.atliedr.al. a modcni edilice avith a con- 

''-.^2^3 ^ 1 j spictioiis dome. The lower town, avliioli is iiioro 

C’.VE , ' V |ir»i>erly the scajiort. is newer, liner, more Jiojiiiloiis, 

-.y'j :uid more ha-ely, inliahiled clii'lly hy merchants, 

■ iiianiier.', and lisiienncii. It eimtaiiis the Isarracks, 

■ the gre.at hosj.it.sE the theatre, the miiseniii, and 
-- ~ gallery of art. Latterly, the stnets of 15. haa'c 

Boon much im]iroved hy means of .side ji.avcinent, 

• -‘ .• .o" ^ ^ II, .ev and ch gaiit liiiildiiigs have heen 

‘‘...'''P-i' '.'I'iMirP- ,P' ■ < rccl.sh B. li.as iinimrons clmrelie.s and tdmia- 

tion.al institutions; is the se.at of varions nsuocia- 
>• Je'-'ty'-V''”!'' ■' • tions ; liai caatensia’c and excellent salt-water haths ; 

• ry * - , and. on acenniil of it.s line .s.ind-., is iiiiieh reported 

'"-•.S ' to for S'-.a-hathing. Pop. in 1872, nS.al J, avlio nro 

,, ,■ f aetia-ely eng.agod in the lioihiig of sugar, in llio 

Erratic Boulder. mamifactnre of linen and sail-eloth, cordage, ikc., 

. -1 ■ f 1 n Lf .ami III lisltiim, the coast being iirodiictia-o ill oy.slcr.s, 

city. 0 give -I <\ratvmg of .a large one that fonna '’][ „„ nctivo co.ast- 

a rocknig-stoi.e at hall l.ivcr, Massachusetts, United „.,u, Calais, as one of the ne.arcst 

■ „ , , „ . and most fre.iiicnted idaccs of p.as.sago hetween 

P,OU LE^ .\T1D, or B0ULEl.\riT (It.al. /Johi- a„d Lngdaiid, Bleamer.s jdying daily to Lon- 

nrdo), idenlic.al avitli V.n^. I.rlir-trl: ((|. v.), the name ,io„_ -ivhioh they re.ach in from tl to 10 hours, ami 
given in Prance to the old fortilications. rami'irts, ^ day jo’ Polkcslone, which they reach in 1 ’ 

/.c., with v.diich towns, or portions of them, wen- j„ o i,o„nt. 15. i.s iiiiich resorted to hy flic English, 
or still .are fiirronmhd. In I'raiiee .-.nd G-imaiiy, ^ large leclion of the population, and for 


■ a “S'*' .h'‘s'’ ' ' ^ 

u;. .-.Tr: — 




■' '■ 'or-r.s 

Erratic Boulder. 

city. IVc give a drawing of a largo one that fonna 
a rocking-stone at h'all Eiver, Mass.schu"etts, United 
.8t.atcs. 

BOLTr.EV.lP.D. or B0ULEV.-\BT (It.al. /Johi. 


thesr. .ancient xvorks have gcmr.ally Been Il.d 


accommodation there are iimiii'rons hotels 


the ditchr.s filled iiji, .and the rpace thus oBtaiiie.l and lioanling-hoiincs. Pans is reached hy railw.ay 
cmployidforth.'f.'nnatioiiof ].arl:s,].rnimiiad. <,.and fp,,,, ][. ,,ix hniirs. 'J'lio h.arhmir of B. i.s too 
f tree ts liiicrl with trees. Tin se, howeiar, in Prance, ^l|.al!ow for largo ships of war, which can only 
rtill hc.ar the name of Boulevard. The BoiiB v.ardi re.ach the wiile and safe road.s of .St .Ban; it w.a,s, 
of I’.-.ris arc celchrale'd, and are of great n rviee as Imwever, coiisiileraldy enlarged .and iiniirovecl hy 
oji'ii rjiac' s jiromotiiig the circulation of nir amidst X.aiMil.-ou L, and also inore recently— .so that at 
the deii«c mass of liahitatiniis. .Some ji.arls of them Bieh-water largo nicrchant-ves=e|,s can, without 
Jiresent a very d.ar/Iiiig spectacle; and .as a whede, d.uigcr, ji.ass out nr in. Tlio long imT forms a 
they nlford a striking exhiliitioii of (he life and char- due |iroineiiade. B. svas aiieienlly called UV-'orm- 
acter of the Prench cajiital in all the dilB rent cl.a'-' es rnm, in the country of tlio Moriiii ; after the timo 
j of se.cii ly. Tho ISonUrnrd Jhilirnn is jiarli- <,( (,'oiist.aiitim; tlni Great, it v.as called ISononia, 

1 cni.aily h.nowii as the rcnder.voiin of the f.ashioii.aBle, n„d r.ftcr that of the Garlovingians. Bolonin. In 
and the ISautn-nrd du Taii/df as the jdaee vhere 1.B8.7, B, came into the posse.ssnm of the Dnko of 
the small thc.atrc.s xvero to le- found xvhich .are fre- Btirgiimly, and w.a.s muted mill the irowii of Prance 
(jii'.nted hy the common peojdc and the iiih.ahit.aiits By Loui.s .\1. in M77. B. w.a.s Besieged hy Ilcni^' 
of the siiBiirhs, for xihicli reason the expre.-.sion Vll. of England iii 1102, taken hy Henry VIII. in 
Th'dtrc (!'• JJmdcvnrd i.s often ein]iloyed to (leiioto a ],")|.l, nml re.slored to the I'Yciich hy Edward VI. in 
theatre for the common pcojile, or one of an inferior 1.G50. Prom this jioint X.a]ioIcon contemplated tho 
hind. invasion of England; and licro ho cnc.aiii])cd 180,000 

I50TJLOGXE, a toivn of Prance, in the depart- men ami collected 2-100 transports, ready at aiiy 
ment of tho Seine, on the light hank of the river f,avonr.ahlc iiiomenl In swoop down on the shorc.s 
of that name, about .G inilea xvest of I’.aris, from of Brit.aiii ; hut after iiionths’ watching, the war 
xvhich it is seinaralcd hy tho Bois ile Boulogne. A with Anstri.s. created other cmplojuneiit for thcin. 
fine stone briugo of twelve arohc.s crosse.s the Seine As a iiiemori.al of this great camp, a tall iiiarblo 
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coliimn w.is commenced on the higher grounds ; hut 
being incomplete .it the restoration of the Bourbons, 
it Tvas finished and inaugur.ited in honour of Louis 
XVIII. It has since been restored to its origin.il 
object, and surmoimted by a colossal statue of 
Napoleon. The poets Campbell and Churchill died 
.it B. ; .ind the house, or rather, the house occupy- 
ing the site of that in ivliich Lo Sage, the author 
of Oil Bias, is said to have died, is shen-n to the 
visitor. iUtogether, B. is to bo described .is a thriv- 
ing and agrce.iblo place of rcsidonco ; and from its 
aoccssibility to English tourists, and rapid r.iiliv.iy 
transit to I’.iris, it lias grc.itly superseded Calais as 
a 1 ) 1.100 of debarkation. 

BOULTON, I)lArnrEU', a celebrated English 
mechanician, iv.is born in 1728 .it Birmingham, ivhcrc 
his f.ither, who had a steel mamifactoty, bad 
acquired a cOnsidomblo fortime. Wlicn still very 
young, he undertook, at his father’s dc.ith, the 
business of the mannfactorj', which ho c.irried on 
ivitli great cnergj’, and extended, in I7C2, by the 
purohaso of a piece of land, then a barren hc.ith, .it 
Soho, nc.ir his native torni. One of his first inven- 
tions was a new mode of inlaying steel. He entered 
into partnership uith .Tames Watt (q. v.), who had 
obtained a p.itent for the great improvements in the 
stcain-engino which have immortalised bis name, 
and they established a manufactory of steam- 
engines in 1709. 'J’hey jointly contributed also to 
the improvement of coining m.ichinerj’, and so to 
the perfection of the emuage it’clf. B. died at 
Soho, 17th August l.S()9. Ills long lifeivas devoted 
to the jiromotion of tho useful arts and of the 
commercial interests of his native countiy. lie was 
a man of extremely pleasing conversation, and of a 
most generous disposition. 

BOUND, or BOUNDARY, tho utmost limits of 
laud by wliicli tho same is knouii and can bo 
described ; being in this sciiso synonjTiions with 
abutlals, wliioh moans tho buttings and boundings 
of lands, cast, west, north, and south, with respect 
to tho places by wliioh they aro limited and 
bounded. The sides of tho land aro properly said 
to bo adjoining, and tho ends ahiiUing, to the 
thing contiguous. For other applic.itions of this 
term, sco tho articles that follow. 

Bou.vdau:f.s of Bor.ocaiis, CiTins, and Towns 
in England, are settled by tho 5 and G Will. IV. 
c. 70, .ss. 7 and S, which refers to and adopts, for the 
purpose of such boundary, tho regulations of the 2 
.and 8 Will. IV. c. 01 — .imended, however, by the 
G and 0 Will. IV. c. 103. These boundaries arc 
generally the same as the parliament.iry limits. The 
corrc.sponding .Scotch law on this subject is con- 
tained in tho 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 70. which adopts 
the limits prescribed in tho 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 05. 

By the 7 Geo. IV. c. Gl, it is enacted that where, 
in England, any felony or inisdcmcanour shall be 
committed on tho boundary or boundaries of two or 
more counties, or within the dist.inco of 500 yards 
of any such boundary or boundaries, or slinll bo 
begun in one coimty, and completed in another — 
every such felony ami misdemeanour shall bo dealt 
with and tried in any of tho counties. 

Bou.nd.uiiis or PAnwiics aro detennined by 
ancient and immemorial usage, as to which, seo 
PAUisir, and sec Buatino thi: Bounds. It m.iy 
•also bo observed that by numerous acts of parlia- 
ment lately passed, for extending church accom- 
modation, and making more cfloctual prortsion for 
tho euro of souls, it is generally provided that 
any part or parts of any parish may bo constituted 
a separato district for 6])iritual purposes, or parish 
Quoad sacra, as it is called in Scotland; and that 
any parish may also bo divided into two or more 


distinct and separato parishes for all eceloslastical 
purposes, though for other purposes tho old limits 
remain, Tho Church BuilcUng and Inclosiu-o Acts 
contain many provisions as to boundaries. 

BOUNDARY SURVEY OF IRELAND. 
This important subject is provided for and regulated 
by these acts of parliament — tho .0 Geo. IV. c. 99, 
17 Viet. 0 . 17, 20 and 21 Viet. c. 45, and tho 22 and 23 
Viet. c. 8, wliich are .lU to bo read as one act. Tho 
boundary surveyor may alter tho names of lands 
ciToncously named in tho ordnance map of any 
county, on tho application of tho owners of such 
land, who aro to st.ito tho ground on w’hioh such 
application is made. And tho same suiToyor may 
defino tho boundaries of parishes divided under 
certain nets of parliament. Tho public.ition in tho 
Dublin Gazelle of tho surveyor’s report, referred to 
in the order of tho lord-lieutenant in council, is to 
bo discontinued, on tho ground of its being mmcccs- 
sary and expensive; and in lieu thereof, any person 
desirous of seeing tho report and ordnance plans, 
may sco them at tho council office, in Dublin, at 
all reasonable hours, without fee or reward. Seo 
Or.DNANcn Sunvrv and Sdt.vev ; and seo Ikelakd, 

BOUND-BAILIFF, in England, is an officer of 
the shorin' whoso dutj' is to discover and arrest 
debtors. As tho shcrilf is responsible for the mis- 
conduct of theso bailiffii, they arc annually bound in 
an oblig.ition, with sureties, for tho due execution of 
their olfice, and are, in consequence, c.illcd bound- 
baililTs, a name which Blaclcstono is at pains .to 
inform us ‘ tho common pcoplo have comiptcd into 
.1 much more homely appellation’ — bum-bailiff. Seo 
B.viLirr. 

BOUNDING CUARTER, in the Scotch law, is 
an instrument of title which describes tho lands 
thereby convoyed by their boundaries or limits. 
It gives right tocvcrj'thing within tho bounds, and, 
on tho other hand, it cxolndcs what lies beyond 
these. If tho boundary bo tho sea or tho sea-shore, 
the right is extended or limited ns tho sea rooodos 
or advances. If, again, it bo a stream or river, 
tho projicrty may bo subject to alteration, either 
extended by alluvion (ij. v.), or by tho gradual 
and imporccptiblo v.iriation of tho channel ; or tho 
stream m.iy ce.iso to bo tho boundary, in conso- 

uence of some rtolcnt change. But if tho property 

e.scribcd in tho charter is bounded by w.ills, tho 
w.ills, ns a general nilc, will not bo hold ns included 
in tho gr.int; nndwlicro it is intended that aw.ill 
is to bo mutual, this mu.st bo expressed. Wlicn 
tho grant is described both by bonnd.irics and by 
me.isurcment, tho boundaries determine its extent, 
although containing a larger quantity of ground 
than tho measurement. Tho hinds, however, may 
be described simply by reference to a plan, and 
this is a conveyance which makes a v.ilid bounding 
cli.irtcr. By statute also a reference to a loading 
name in a prior deed is a sufficient description. 
The following articles should bo consulted in con- 
nection with this subject — CnAUTEF.; Conveyance; 
Land, 'Titus to ; and Gn.vxx. 

BOUNTY is a sum of money given to cncourago 
men to enter tho army or na\’j’. In time of peace, 
when there is littlo or no need to augment tho 
forces, tho B. sinks to a minimum; but in cases 
of cxigeno}’, it is raised according to tho difficulty 
and urgency of the circumstances. In tho British 
army, no B. was paid to recniits until .about half 
.1 century .ago ; the tempt.itions offered to them, 
if any, were of some other character. Tho higho.st 
B. ever p.iid during tho great wars ag.iinst N.ipolcon 
W.13 in 1812, when it amounted to £18, 12.s. Oil. for' 
limited Bcnicc, and £23, 17s. Gd. for life ; but theso 
suras wero in great p.irt nominal, being subject to 
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many unfair and alisurd deductions. Even p late 
as IS 19, Tvlicn the B. to an infantry recruit was 
nominally £4, lio received little more than one- 
ciglitli of this amount, all the rest heinc swallorved 
up in foes and duau-hachs of various Jdnds.^ Tho 
only B. avhich now (1874) exists is a free Idt — ^no 
other being allowed. The J’oung men who used 
to enter the British army wore supposed, for tho 
most p.art, to have been tempted b 3 ' immediate B. 
rather than by prospeetive pays and pensions ; and 
thus it arose that tho rate of _B. v.aricd frequently, 
while those of pay and pensions underwent very 
little change. In 1S35, it w.as £7 per head (for 
lino infantry) ; in ISoG, only £'2 ; in 185S, ; 

and it aftorw.ards underwent further changes. It 
avas .alwa 3 -s higher to the caa-.alry .and artillery 
than to the infantry ; and iti tho latter it w.a3 
higher to the Highland than to tho other regiments, 
on account of m.attcrs conneoted with dress .and 

E crsonal ornaments. The relation which tho B. 

ore to tho other emoluments of the soldier 
arc explained imdcr Enlistmuxt, ItEcnniTixo. ^ In 
reference to Bcamcn, tho aubjeot will receive clncid.a- 
tion under hIA^^^^-o the NAaT.'.— Tho term B. 
is .also used in tho nar’y to signify tho pa 3 Tnent .and 
distribution of money to which tho officers .and crews 
of her liIajcst 3 '’B ships and vessels of war may, on 
particular occasions of nctivo servioe, be entitled. 
.See Pr.izE, SAia’AOE, Bootv. 

BOUNTY, a tenn .applied to any mun gr.antod 
by tho Icgislatimo towards creating or cncoiuugin" 
some kind of imdcrt.alung believed to bo of national 
import.anco. At one time there was no end to the 
gir-ing of bounties in this way from tho pubho purse 
— tliero avero boimtios on o.vportiDg com, with a 
view to encouraging .agriculture ; there avero boun- 
ties on the tonnage of vessels cm])loycd in tho 
herring and whale lishorios ; on tho importation^ of 
materials of raanufaoturos ; on tho importation 
of indigo from tho colonics ; on tho e.xi)ort,ation of 
Irish linen. &c. Tho fallacy of this costly and fac- 
titious process for fostering commerce, m.anufacturcs, 
and .agriculture was ampl 3 ’ demonstrated by Adam 
Smith in his Wealth of Nations; one of his inoro 
striking facts being, that every b.arrel of herrings 
which sold for 20s., cost the goverament .about p.os. 
The notion that bounties m.ay properly bo given 
as an oncour.agcmcnt in the infancy of undertak- 
ings, has been happil 3 ' exploded. It is ascer- 
tained that, besides t.axing the general community 
in order to reward or cncour.ago individuals, boimtics 
do no real good to tho parties so favoured ; for by 
Buch inducements they engage in busincssps for 
which they have no Bp_cci.al vocation, or which, in 
existing circumstances, it would be preferable to let 
alone, iilisdirection of capit.al, talent, and industiy 
arc, in short, tho inevitable result of bounties, .as 
of all measures alleged to be for tho npccial protec- 
tion of trade. Tho only land of bounties vrhich can 
in recent times bo spoken of us remaining in Grc.at 
Britain are the large parliamentary mants to sustain 
certain stcam-bo.at companies which performed tho 
mail-Eorvicc ; as, for cx.amplo, tho Canard Company, 
But on the subjeot of those grants there are diner- 
cnees of opinion. By some, they aro defended as 
pa 3 'mont for .a service whieli would not otherwise 
be so well performed ; while by others it is asserted 
that tho 3 ’ defe.at competition, and are so much 
money thrown .aw.ay. 

BOUNTY OE QUEEN ANNE. See Qtce.u 
AxneV; Bouxtv. 

BOUQUE'T OF "WINE is tho pcoiilinr flavour 
yielded by tho better class of ivincs, .and which is 
duo principally to tho presenco of oenanthio ether. 
See WINE. 


BOUQUETIN, or IBEX- of tho Alps (Gapra 
Jhex), a species of goat, which inhabits the highest 
regions of the Alps, oven higher and wilder 
than those inhabited by tho chamois, up to the 
limits of perpetual snow. It is the Ihcx of tho 
ancients. Sen Ibex. In German Switzerland, its 
n.ame is Sldnhoch. It was at one time found on all 
the higher Alps, but has disappeared from most of 
them, and exists chiefly on those between tho 
Valais and Piedmont, wdiere it is c.arefully protected 
by the Sardini.an government. It is l.arger and 
more iiowcrful than the common goat, and has a 
small head and great homs (those of tho male li — 2 
feet long), wliich oun'o backwards, aro directed a 
little outw.ards, and h.avo prominent tr.ansverse 
knots or bands on tho front. Tho horns of the 
females arc only about six inches long. Tire hoofs 
arc largo, rough on tho sole, and capable of being 
spread widely .ap.art, to give greater security of 
footing. The general colom- is bro'\vn. The body 
is covered ■with turn kinds of h.air, tho longer hair 
being mixed, .at least in ■winter, ■with thick soft wool. 
There is no beard, except a few hairs in ■winter, 
.allhough tho animal has been often incorrectly 
figured as having one. 

Tho B. feeds on tho herbage and small shrubs 
which aro foimd on tho last confines of vegetation, 
and descends by night to browse in the highest 
forests, tho lichens and br.anchcs of which supply 
much of its winter food. It is capable of ondimng 
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wc.at cold, .and will remain, with seeming indiffer- 
'ucc, tor hours on tho summit of a rock, motionless, 
luring the most severe storm. It possesses an cxtr.v 
srdinary power of bounding from crag to crag, and 
of .ascending or descending almost pcrpendioul.ar 
precipices. Even tho projections of a wall of rough 
masonry have been seen to suffice for the feet ot a 
tame one to take hold of. One has .also been luiown 
frequently to spring from tho giound, wi^out a 
r.acc, and plant itself on a man’s head. Tsclmdi 
rejects .as n f.ablo the statement which has been 
repeated by ono naturalist after another, from tho 
da 3 -s of Gesner, that tlio B. tliro^ws itself doavn 
nrccipicca, so as to fall upon its lioms, their 
elasticity preserving it from injury. •, ti. 

When taken young, tho B. is c.asily tamed. It 
readily associates avith common goats, and ^breeds 
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with them, and the hybrids produce young, of 
which, however, it does not appear that in any case 
both parents have been ascertained to be hybrids. 

Whether this animal might not be made useful 
to the inhabitants of such countries as Iceland and | 
Greenland, no one seems to have thought of trying. 

BOtTKBON', Ile ee, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, the southernmost of the ilascarene Isles, 
lying about 100 miles south-west from Mauritius, 
and 3G0 miles cast from Madagascar. It is one of 
' the most important of the insular colonies of Franco. 
It has an area of about 950 sq. miles, being about 
38 miles in length, and 2S in its greatest breadth. 
Pop. (1SG8) 209,737, including some hundreds of j 
Chinese, GOOO negroes, 31,500 Indians, and a garri- 
son, and other offici.als, to the number of about 
2000. It may be described as one great motmtain 
mass, of which the highest pe.alcs are the Piton de 
Neiges — ^in the centre of the island, rising more than 
10,000 feet above the sea — the Grand Bernard, and 
the Cimandef, in the north, with respective heights 
of 9500 and 7300 feet ; and in the south-east, the 
Piton de Foumaise, 7200 feet high, one of the 
greatest volcanoes in the world, and one of the 
most active, its eruptions taldng place at least 
twice every year, and its lava-streams sometimes 
reaching to the sea. This volcano occupies perhaps 
one-sixth of the island, often changes its crater, and 
is surrounded by a district of more than 10,000 I 
acres, which is a dreary desert, and is called the | 
Pays BrdU (Burned Land). Except in this part, 
however, the soil is in general extremely fnutfiU. 
About a fourth part of the island is cultivated, 
chiefly along the coast, although much of the 
interior is of great natural fertility. The scenciy 
is very beautiful. Streams, although not large, are 
very numerous, and rush in cascades to the sea. 
The climate, which was once mild and salubrious, 
is now veiy imhealthy to Europeans, who cannot 
reside four or five years on the island without an 
attack of typhoid fever or dysentery. The south- 
east monsoon and hm-ricanes often m.akc fearful 
devast.ation. The plants of Arabia, of the Asiatic 
Archipelago, and of the south of Europe, succeed 
equally well hero; coffee .and cloves are produced, 
along with the fruits of Italy and Spain. The trade 
is estimated at about two millions sterling. By far 
the most important article of export is sugar; and 
the cultivation of the sug.ar-c.ane has of late years 
greatly increased. Next to sugar is coffee. Bice, 
maize, .and tobacco are also cultivated. Cloves, salt- 
petre, wood for cabinet-making, and dye-woods, are 
the other principal exports. The value of the exports 
has of late greatly increased. The cereals grown 
in the island are not sufficient for its own wants. 
Cattle are imported from Mad.agascar. The capital 
of the island, and seat of government, is St Denis, 
on the north-west coast, ivith 9000 inhabitants, a 
college, a botanic garden, &c. Lat. 20° 52' S., 
long. 55° 30' E. The mean temperature here is 
77° F. There is an almost total want of harbours, 
the whole coast of the island possessing only two 
tolerable anchoring-places — one at St Denis, and 
another at St Paul, 18 miles further south. 'The 
coast is consequently very d.angerons. In one year, 
1843 — 1844, no less than 11 large vessels were 
avrecked. B. and Mamitius were discovered by the 
Portuguese navigator, Mascarenhas, and named 
after him, the Maseareno Isles. After the French 
had begim their attempt to fovmd a colony in 
hladagascar, they took possession of B. in 1C49, 
giving it that name, which was changed to 
llGunion at the Eevolution, and to Isle Bonap.aite in 
1809. The name has been varied according to 
the political changes in France. The .French having 
also taken possession of Maiuitius in 1720, which 
280 


they then named Isle of France, the Masc.arcne 
Isles were placed under one governor. In 1810 they 
were taken by the British, but B. was restored to 
France in 1814. 

BOUE.BON, a French family of the highest note 
in histor 3 ’-, and which came to possess several Euro- 
pean thrones, derives its name from the castle and 
seignory of Bourbon, in the former province of Bom- 
bonnais, in the centre of France. The first lord or 
sire of this famil 3 ’-, of whom history makes mention, 
was Adhemar, at the beginning of the 10th centmy. 
The fomrth in succession from him, Arohambauld I., 
added the name of the fomily castle to his own. 
Under his successors, who also bore the name of 
Archambauld, the family possessions were soon 
very much increased. At length the seignory of 
Bourbon having dermlved upon an heiress, who, in 
1272, married Kobert, the sixth son of Louis IX. 
of 'Fr.ance, thus passed to a branch of the royal 
famil 3 ’- of the Capets, under whom it was converted 
into a duchy. The princip.al branch of this family 
was, in 1523, deprived of .all its dignities and pos- 
sessions, because the duke, Charles de B. (q. v.), the 
famous Constable, allied himself with Charles V. 
against Francis I. of France. 

Of the collateral br.anches, that of VendOme 
acquired great importance, first attaining by 
marriage, in the person of Antoine de B., Duke 
of VendOme, to the throne of Navarre; afterwards 
by inheritance to the throne o^ France, in the per- 
son of Henry IV., on the extmetion of the male 
lino of the House of V.alois ; and by the fortune of 
war to the thrones of Spain and Naples. Among 
the numerous other collateral branches m.ay be 
mentioned those of Montpensier, De la Marche, 
CondS, Conti, Soissons, and Orleans. Only a few 
members of the collateral lines, however, have borne 
the name of B. ; for example, the Cardinal Charles 
de B., Duke of VendGme, who, under the name of 
Charles X., was set up by the Catholic League as 
a riv.al king to Henry IV. The ducal digni^ w.as 
revived by Louis XIV. in the House of CondS, so 
that the eldest son of that House should bear the 
title of Duke of Bourbon. 

The dynasty of the Bombons in Franco begins 
with Henry IV. (q. v.), who, .after the assassination 
of Henry IH., became, in virtue of the Salique law 
(q. V.), the next heir to the French throne. Through 
his father, Antoine de B., Idng of Navarre and 
Dulre of VendGme, he was descended from Robert, 
son of Louis IX., and husband of Be.atrix, heiress 
of Bourbon. On his assassiiration in IGIO, he 
left, by his second udfe, Mary de’ Medici, five 
legitimate children : 1. Louis XIII. (q. v.), his 
successor on the throne; 2. J. B. Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans (q. v.), who died in IGGO, and left no 
male heirs ; 3. Elizabeth, mari'ied to Philip IV. of 
Spain; 4. Cliristina, married to Victor Amadeus, 
afterw.ards Duke of Savoy; 5. Henrietta, married 
to Ch.arles 1. of England. — Louis XIIL, on his 
death in 1G43, left two sons by his queen, Aime 
of Austria: 1. Louis XIV. (q. v.), his successor; 
and 2. PhUip, who received from his elder brother 
the title of Dulce of Orleans, and was the founder 
of the family which has become the younger B. 
d 3 masty. — The Dauphm Louis, styled Monsiem, 
the son of Louis XIV. by his marriage with Maria 
Theresa of Austria, died on 14th Aprils 1711, and 
left three sons by his marriage with Maria Amia 
of Bavaria : 1. Louis, Duke of Burgundy (q. v.) ; 
2. Philip, Dulce of Anjou, who aftorw.ards became 
king of Spain, as Philip V. ; 3. Charles, Duke of 
Berri, who died in' 1714. — Louis, Dulce of Bur- 
gundy, died in 1712. By his wife, Maria Adelaide of 
Savoy, he had three sons, of whom two died in early 
youth, the only one who survived being Louis XV., 
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■\vlio succeeded liis f^eat-grandfatlier, Louis XTV. 
in 1715. — Louis XV. Iia^’ing married Maria 
Lcszcjmslca, daugliter of the dethroned king Stanis- 
laus of Poland, had by her a son, the Baupliin 
1 Louis, avho niairied Maria Josepha of Saxony, and 
died in 1705, lea^ung three sons: 1. Louis XVI. 
(q. V.), ■n’ho succeeded his OTandfathcr, Louis XV., 
in 1774; 2. Louis Stanislaus Xavier, Count of 
Provence, afterwards Louis X^UII. ; 3. Charles 
Philippe, Count of Artois, afterwards Charles X. 
— Louis XVI. had three children by his queen, 
hlario Antoinette of Austria : 1. tho Dauphin 
Louis, who died in 1789 ; 2. Louis, called Louis 
XVII. (q. V.), who died in 1795 ; 3. hlarie Therese 
Charlotte, st 3 'lcd hladame Eoyalc, afterw.irds 
Dnehesse d’Angonlilme (q. v.). — Louis XVIII. had 
no children; but Charles X. had two sons: 1. Louis 
Antoine do B., Duke of AugoidCme (q. v.), who 
was dauphin prior to tho Revolution of 1830, and 
died •(Vithont issue in 1844; 2. Charles Ferdinand, 
Duke of Berri (q. v.), who was murdered in 1820. 
The Duke of Berri left two children : 1. Marie 
Louise Tlicrese, stjdcd hladcmoiselle d’Artois, 
m.an-ied to the Dulce of Parma ; 2. Henry Ch.arles 
Ferdinand hfario Dieudonne, Duke of Bordc.aux, 
now styled Coiuit de Chambord, tho representative 
of tho elder branch of the Bourbons, till June 1871, 
c.xilcd from Franco, and whom the French Legiti- 
mists sometimes designate Henry V. 

It has alreadj' been stated that tho foimder of the 
Orleans or j’oungcr branch of tho B. roj’.al familj* 
of France, was Philip, Duke of Orleans (<[. v.), tho 
j’oungor brother of Loius Xn^ Ho died in 1701, 
Icanng, by his second marriage arith Elizabeth 
CharlcTtto of tho P.alatinato, a son of his oavn name 
as his heir, avho was Regent of Franco during the 
minority of Louis XV. His son, Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans (born 1703), married a princess of 
Baden, and died in 1752, lc.aving .an only son of 
his omi name (b. 1725, d. 1785), avlioso son and heir 
w.as that Louis .loscph Philippe, Duke of Orlc.ans 
(q. V.), so notable in tho Fronoli Revolution, avho 
in 1792 renounced his rank, t.alung the n.ame of 
Citizen Eg.alitO, and died by tho guillotine in 1793. 
Ho left four children : 1. Louis Philippe (q. v.), avho, 
before the Revolution, was stj-lcd Didcc of Ch.artrcs 
— that being the ordinarj' title of the eldest son of 
tho Orleans family — became afterwards Duke of 
Orleans, avas King of tho French from 1830 to 1848, 
and died in England on tho 2Gth of August 1850 ; 
2. the Duke de Jloutjiensicr, who died in Eng- 
land in 1807 ; 3. the Count do Bc.aujolais, avho 
died at JIalta in 1808 ; 4. Adelaide, stjdcd Made- 
moiselle d’Orle.aus, b. 1777, d. 1847. — Louis Philippe 
left a numerous family by his queen, Amelia of 
Naples ; but his eldest son, Ferdinand, Duke of 
Orleans, lost his life by .an accident on the 13th of 
July 1812, leaving by his wife, tho Princess Helen 
of Mccklenburg-Schaverin, tavo sons, the eldest of 
avhom, Louis Philippe Albert, noav stjdcd Count of 
Paris, Is the ropresentativo of tho j'onnger or 
Orleans B. family. — Concerning the other members 
of Louis Pluliiipe’s Lamily, see tho article Louis 
PlIIMITE. 

Lotus Xr\L haadhg succeeded in placing his 
grandson, Philip, Duke of Anjou, on the throne of 
Spain in 1700 .as Philip V., this prince became the 
founder o't the Spani.sli B. dynasty, as avell as of 
the B. ujaiastics of N.aides, Parma, and Piacenza. 
Tlicse djmasties endmed only a temporary oa’cr- 
tlrroav from the policy and arms of N.apoleon Bon.a- 
parte. Philip V. avas succeeded on the Sp.anish 
throne by his son, Ferdinand VI., avho died avithout 
issue in 1759, and tho croaam fell to his brother, 
Ch.arles III., avhoso son and successor, Charles IV., 
aa-as compelled to resign it in 1808, in favour of 


a successor nominated by N.apoleon, and died .at 
Rome in 1811. Tho taa-o eldest sons of Charles IV. 
by his marri.age avith Maria Louisa of Parma were — 

I. Don Fernando, Prince of Asturias, avho, after 
tho oamrthroav of Napoleon, ascended tho Sp.anish 
tlu'ono as Ferdinand VH. (q. v.), and whoso eldest 
d.aughter reigned till ISOS ; 2. Don C.arlos (q. v.), 
who, on the death of his elder brother in 183,3, 
bec.amc pretender to the Spanish throne until 1845, 
aadien he resigned his pretensions in favour of his 
son. Count de Montemolin. He died at Trieste, 
1855. The Count do Montemolin died in 1801, and 
his claims to the Sp.anish throne arc now represented 
by his nepheav, Don Carlos, son of his brother J nan. 

Philip V. did not succeed in keeping possession 
of the ernaam of the Tavo Sicilies (q. v.) as of th.at of 
Spain ; the House of Hapsburg effecting its oavn 
restoration there in the person of a son of Leopold I., 
avho in 1720 .ascended tho throne as Charles III. 
But in consequence of the peace of Vienna, the son 
of Philip V. became king of the Tavo Sicilies, likeavise 
by the n.ame of Ch.arles III. Upon his accession 
to tho throne of Sp.ain in 1759, he gave up th.at 
of .Sicily to his third son, Don Fernando, called 
Ferdinand IV., with the express stipulation that it 
should nca'or again be occnjiicd by a Icing of Sp.ain. 
Ferdinand IV. avas compelled to jneld to the French 
arms in 1800 ; but after the overthrow of Napoleon, 
he became king of tho Two Siodies ns Ferdinand I. 
(q. a-.). His son, Francis I., left tho throne in 1830 
to his son Ferdinand II. (q. v.l, avhoso son, Francis 

II. , avas expelled in 1800, avhen Naples avas incorpor- 
ated avith the ncav kingdom of Italy. 

Bj’ the peace of Alx-la-ChapolIo in 1748, Austria 
made oa-cr tlio duchies of P.arm.a and Piacenza to 
Don Philip, the youngest son of Philip V. of Spain, 
but aa-ith stipulation of their reversion to Austria 
on the failure of his male descendants, or on his 
succeeding to tho tluronc of Spain. Ho avas suc- 
ceeded in 1705 by his son, Ferdinand I., avhoso son, 
tho hereditary Prince Charles Louis Ferdinand, avas 
made king of Etruria in 1801, under tho giiardian- 
ship of las mother, hl.aria Louisa of Spain; but 
Etnnia being soon incorporated avith France, they 
were completely ibspossessod. llie Congress of 
Vienn.a assigned Parma and Piacenza for life to 
M.ari.a Louisa of Austria, tho spouse of Napoleon, 
but meanwhile indemnified Maria Louisa of Sp.ain 
avith tho duchy of Lucca. In 1847, Parma and 
Piacenza rea-erted to the B. family, in the person of 
the former Icing of Etruria, Charles Louis do B., 
avho had succeeded liis mother in Lucca in 1824. 
He .abdic.atcd on M.arch 14, 1849, and avas succeeded 
as Duke of Parma and Piacenza by his son, 
Ch.arles HI., and he in 1854 by his son Robert- 
born 1848 — avhoso mother, hlaria Louisa Theresa 
do B., daughter of the Duke of Berri, then bec.amo 
regent of the duchies. Tho B. family lost these 
duchies in 1859. See Italy and Pamia; and see 
Coiflicr-Dcmoret, Jlisioirc dn Bourhonnaxs ct des 
Boxxrbons (2 a-ols.. Par. 1828) ; Achaintre, Ilxstoirc 
Chronologxqiic cl Gcxxcalogxquc de la ifaxson Jloxjale 
de Bourbon (2 vols., P.ar. 1825). 

BOURBON, CiiARLis, Duke du Bourbonnats, 
styled CoN.STABLE DE Bourbon, bom 1489, av.as tho 
son of tho Count of Montpensier ; and in conse- 
quence of tho death of his elder brother, and his 
mari'iage avith the only d.aughter of the Duke of 
Bourbon, he united in his oavn possession tho a-.ast 
estates of both these branches of the Bom-bon 
f.amily. Holding a very high position in adrtuo of 
his birth and avealth, he soon shewecl himself to 
bo no ordinary character, b^ tho brilliancy of his 
exploits in arms, and by his rigid morals and Bcycrc 
taciturn disposition. At the ago of 20, ho received 
from Francis I. the Constable’s sword, and was sent 
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to Italy at the head of an annj', ■which he disci- 
plined on the march; and crossing the Alps hy 
passes pre'viously deemed impracticahle, he surprised 
the hostile generals, won the battle of Marignan 
(1515), and ■within a few days placed the keys of 
the citadel of Milan in the king’s hand, acquiring 
for himself hy these exploits the reputation of the 
greatest general of his time. But Maria Louisa, 
the long’s mother, became enamoured of the brave 
Constable; and he, although a ■widower, declined 
her hand, openly declaring that he deemed her a 
woman devoid of modesty, and not to be thought 
of for a ■wife. Her revenge led to the seizure, on 
behalf of the crown, of the estates which ho had 
acquu’cd through his ■wife, and the ■withholding 
of his pay as Constable. Tlius deeply injured, he 
renounced the interest of France, and concluded 
a private alliance ■with the Emperor Charles V., 
and ■with Henry VIII. of England. The former 
agreed to give him in marriage his sister, Eleo- 
nora, whol had Portugal as her jointure, and to 
make an independent Icingdom for him of Pro- 
vence and DauphinC, ■with his own possessions 
of the Bourbonnais and Auvergne. The rest of 
Prance was to be apportioned between the two 
confederates. The long, who was engaged in an 
expedition to Italy, received intelligenco of this 
conspiracy, Forth'\vith he proceeded in person 
to the Constable, and offered him restoration to 
favour and .also of his est.atcs. The Constable, 
however, did not trust him, but fled in disguise, 
,and reached Prancho ConitG in 1523. In order not 
to .appe.ar as a fugitive to the Spanish aimy, avhich 
aw,aitod him in Lomb.ardy, ho drew around him 
COOO German lancers, and soon contrived to g.ain 
their entire attachment. Ho attacked, in 1524, the 
French army on its march over the Alps, and 
thought to have advanced to the heart of Iriance 
■with the Spaniards, whoso gcnor.al he h.ad been 
appointed by the emperor. But Charles V. did 
not entirely trust him, and appointed the Marqids 
of Pescara to assist .and watch him. He was 
compelled to relinquish the siege of Marseille, on 
the approach of Fr.inois I. ■with a great army. 
He ropassed the Alps, and took his revenge 
in the battle of P.ai’ia, 24th February 1525, where 
the king was made a prisoner. Ho now went 
to JIadnd, but soon found himself entirely dis- 
.appointed in his hopes, and was sent back to 
Lomb.ardy by Charles V. Without money or 
support, surrounded by daring and mutinous bands, 
ho conceived a plan to found for himself an 
independent dominion of his own, and to unite 
liimseE aritli Pr.ancc against Spain. Hastily gather- 
ing together the ■wild bands aroimd klUan, ho 
led them ag.ainst Komo ; and on Otli M.ay 1527, 
iinpro'vided arith things necess.ary for a siege, 
appeared before the walls of that city. Kesolved to 
conquer or die, ho led up his troops in the most 
impetuous manner, and eagerly seized ■with his 
o^wn hands a sc.aling-ladder, in order to make his 
w.ay over a we.ak place of the walls, when he w.as 
mort.ally wounded by a bullet, winch Benvenuto 
Cellini afterwards asserted th.at ho had shot. TTi s 
death was kept secret for a time from tho storming 
.army under his command. When it departed from 
Eomo two months after, his corpse, which the 
soldiers would not part ivith, was taken ■with thcih, 
and buried at Gaeta, under a magnificent monument, 
which, however, w.as afterwards destroyed. 

BOUEBOHHAIS, a gently imdul.ating, terrace- 
foianed district in the centre of France, northward 
of -the liigh lands of Auvergne, abounding in grain, 
fruits, avine, iron, marble, and mineral springs. 
From 1327 to 1523, it formed the duchy of Bourbon, 
and afterwards, becoming a domain of the cro'wn, 
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it formed a separate province of France. It noav 
constitutes the department of Allier, and part of 
the department of Cher. The capital was Moulins. 

BOUEBONHE-LES-BAIHS, a town of France, 
in the department of H.aute-Mame, about 20 miles 
cast-north-east of Langres. It is pleasantly situ.ated 
at the confluence of the Borne and the Aspance, 
and has some fine promenades and manufactures of 
cotton hosiery and cutlery. Its chief fe.ature, how- 
ever, is its saline springs, which range in temper- 
ature from 121° — 136° F., and are much resorted ' 
to by people suffering from chronic complaints or 
old wounds. Pop. (1872) 3949. 

BOUEHALOTJE, Louis, one of the greatest 
pulpit orators of Friince, ■was born-at Boiuges, 20th 
August 1632, and ha'ring, at tho age of 10, entered 
into the order of the Jesuits, obtained in succession 
the chairs of Humanity, Ehetoric, Philosophy, and 
Theological Ethics in the academy of his native 
place. Ho shewed a gre.at capacity for science, but 
his remarkable powers of eloquence led his superiors 
finally to determine upon employing him as a 
preacher. Disdaining the inflated st^e prev<alent 
among the tasteless pulpit orators of his time, he 
assailed ■with manly vigoiu- and truly religious 
earnestness the passions, wealaiesses, and errors of 
men. The dignity of his manner and the fire of his 
eloquence made him f.amous even when the public 
mind was oceupied ■with the festivities of Versailles, 
tlio victories of Tiucnne, and the literary master- 
pieces of Corneille and Eacine. At the court of 
Louis XrV. he was remarkably well received. 
After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he 
w.as sent to Montpellier in 1686, to labour among 
tho Protestants on behalf of the Eoman Catholic 
Church. B. p.articul.arly understood how to (accom- 
modate his eloquence to the minds of those whom 
he addressed. Simple among the simple, a dialec- 
tician among ecclesiastics, he was equally a favourite 
■with the common people .and ■with the learned .and 
the great. Ho w.as also much esteemed and beloved 
ns a m.an; and in all circumstances, maintained 
unimpcnched a high reputation for candour and 
honesty. In the later yetirs of his life, he relin- 
quished tho pulpit, and devoted his time to hospi- 
tals, prisons, and pious institutions. He died at 
Paris 13th May 1704. How 'thoroughly his reli- 
gious sentiments were governed by the theological 
tenets of Ins church, m.ay be perceived from tliese 
remarkable words which he uttered on his 'de.ath- 
bed: ‘It is highly reasonable that God be fully 
satisfied; and at least in purgatory I ■will suffer 
avith patience and with lovo.^ Several editions have 
appeared of the collected worlcs of B. (as 16 vols., 
Versailles, 1812, and most recently in the PaniliCon 
Litleraire, 3 vols., P.ar.-183S). The best edition of 
his sermons is that published imder the care of 
Bretoimeau (16 vols. and 18 vols.. Par. 1707 — 1734). 
His life w.as ■written by Madame de Pringy. 

BOUEDON DE L’OISE, FiiAir?ois Loots, a 
notorious character of the French Eevolution, w.as 
bom in the middle of last century at Saint Eemy, 
near Compifcgne, and became a procurator in tho 
parliament of P.aris, He hdped to storm the 
Tuileries on 10th Augiist 1792. He shortly after- 
wards obtained a seat in the Convention by a trick, 
presenting himself as the regularly elected dexnity 
for the dep.artment of Oise, in which ho had actually 
been defe.ated by a names.ake who was elected also 
for that of Loiret. The trick w.as subsequently 
discovered, but ho ■was not ejected. B. contributed 
much to bring .about the execution of Louis XVI., 
the insurrection of 31st May, and the destmotion of 
the Girondists. He was sent to La VendSe, where, 
however, he loudly condemned the ' revolutionary 
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onioltics, and appeared in tlie character of a BOTJEGES, the capital of the deoai-tment of 
moderate Ohnojaous on this account to Eohca- Cher, in France, situated in a fertile plain at the 
picrre and Hebert, and feanng for his head, he confluence of the Armon and the Eure 12S milpc. 
urged on anth tho greatest eagerness the overthrow south of Paris. B. is divided into an old and tieiv 
of tho i^rronsts on tho 9th Thermidor (27th July town, the latter being built round the former Its 
1(91). From this time forth, B. showed himself an houses are of antique architecture, and its streets 
enemy of tho clubs, and a protector of tho nobles crooked and dirty. It was formerly siu-rounded bv 
and the pnests. In consequence of tho insurrection r,amparts flanked with hi gh towers, some of which 
of loth Vendomiaire (5th October 1795), he was still remain; but tho ramparts have been converted 
sent as commissioner to Chartres, where he behaved into promenades. B. has one of the noblest Gothic 
•harsldy and bnitaUy. Ho passed from the Conven- cathedr.als in Europe, lighted by 59 splendid painted 
tion mto tho Council of Five Hunched, became a windows. Its university was suppressed at tho 
persecutor of the repubheans, and jomed a royalist Bevolution. B. has greatly prospered since the 
club. The Directory placed him upon the proscrip- nailw.ay has reached it. In 1801 it was chosen to bo 
^ Fnictmor (4tli September ono of the military arsenals of France, and its stra- 

? ^ansported to Cayenne, 'n’hcre, in a te^cal importance has become greater since the fall 

short time, ho died in great miserjq tortured with of Metz. Pop. (1872) 22,054. B. is of great antiquits^ 
remorse. being the A varicam of tho Gauls, in the country of 

BOUEGELAT, Claude, founder of tho first ^Hurigcs Citli. Taken by Ciesar in 52 n.c., it 
veterinary school, and consequently the first to afterwards named Bilu'rica, and became the 
in.stitiito a distinct profession of veterinary surgeons. <^Apital of tho Eoman province of Aquilania Prima. 
Born in Lyon in 1712, ho died there in 17997 Ho middle ages, it was tho capital of the province 

was a learned lawyer, an able writer, and tho Charles VII. had his residence at B,, 

bosom-friend of tho groat D’Alembert, enjoj-ing also ''Hien almost all France had been taken from him 
tho esteem of Pembroke, Voltaire, Billion, and *1'® English ; and its HOtel do Villo was origin- 
H.aller. He w.as instigated to further the c.auso of “'*y -ibode of his unfortunate minister, Jacques 
veterinary science from a natimal liking for horses, Ccctir. Louis XI. was born at B. Of tho seven 
and conceived tho idea of educating men to alle- ecclesiastical synods hold at B., that of 1438— in 
viato their infirmities and those of other domestic which tho Pramnatio Sanction of tho Gallican 


Bcrtm ; and in 1701, tho first veterinary school was relative to tho papal power and the Icing's pro- 
opened in tho suburbs of tho city. It was patron- rogatives, were confirmed— was tho most important, 
ised by royalty, and students flocked to it from BOUEIGNON, AjaroiNETrr, a celebrated reli- 
all parts of Fr.ance, Italy, Siritzorland, Germany, visionary, bom at Lillo 13th January 1610, 

Sweden, and Denmark. IProbably tlio only dark Her father was a merchant, and she inherited from 
spot in B.’s veterinary career is his trc.atment of considorablo patrimony. She was so ugly an 

Vi.al do St Bel, who, persecuted by his colleagues infant, that thero_was some thought of Icilling her 
in Franco, camo to England, and founded the St n® n nionstrous birth. Her intellect, however, was 
Pancras College, Camden Town, London, in 1792. '’niF noute, and its powers were carl^ developed, 
B. had, however, endowed tho Lyon school with along with a tendency to rebgioiis mysticism, which 
so much vital energy that it has maintained itself w-as much encouraged by the reading of mystic 
in the foremost ranlcs. From it all other colleges in Ijoolcs, till her imagination became inflamed, .and sho 
Europe spr.ang, and with them it chas kept pace, k®gnn to fancy that sho s.aav visions, conversed with 
being superior to tho majority, and riv.aliing tho God, received special revelations, and was c.aUed to 
very best, even those of P.aris and Berlin. restore tho pure spirit of the gospel. By the good 

B. -wrote much — his worlm on Farriery, Materia olli®^ p£ the Archbishop of Carabr.iy, she obtained 
hledica. External Form, Contagious Diseasc.s, and admission into a convent, where she won over some 
on tho various apparatus and bandages used for °£ the nims to her opinions, and soon foimd herself 
quadrupeds, being still highly esteemed! ®t the head of a considerable p.arty. Sho after- 

BOUEG-EX-BEESSE, a town of France, capi- LHl®. hui from 


anatomist, who was a student at tho ho.spital here, f ^ her person. At 1^ shewas appointed 

a museum, a fine com-m.arket, .and a public libnaiy w ^ o' ^ r 

of 19,000 volumes. Tho distinginshe I .astronomer m r • ° . Acoordmg to 

Lalande, w.a3 a native of B. It Ls m.anufactures of ?•> ’S'"" “ internal emotmn, 

linen, cotton, hosiery, and leather, .and a trade in practice. Her 

.agricultur.al producof Tho tmvn was c.apturcd by ®£*®^-'>®t®r. a strange combination of 

the .allies in 1814. Pop. (1872) 10 047 ^ ^ ®f mystic piety. Sho 

T*r\TTT>r«T'rvTfciT'r. ^ -r. 1 ’ Dcvcr gavc anything to the poor, alleging as a 

ijOUltuIiiUISIE, a French terra, hut now not reason that sho had consecrated all to God. Some 
nnfrcqucntly employed in English,^ German, and of her pretended revelations wore of the most 
other Janguages, It denotes the citizens of toAvns indecent nature ; many of them wero extremely 
as a rank or class of society, including persons from ridiculous ; yet many persons of intelligence and 
the condition of heads of manufacturing or mcr- learning believed in them, and adopted tho peculiar 
wntilc ostvahlishmcnts, down to mastcr*tradcsmcn. form of mysticism whicli soon began to receive 
IJie i^rcnch j3. hf^vc long been extremely liostile to the name of Bomignianism. Among tho chief 
the aristocracy, but have themselves latterly bccomo expounders of it was Peter Poirct, a Calrinistio 
tlio object of ratack on the part of tho operatives minister. It spread tq a remarkable c^cut both 
and ot tlio extreme radical red republican party, among Roman Catholics and Protestants; and about 
XJio tcira hourpcois, from wliich B. is formed, is tho end of the 17th c., and beginning of tho 18th, 
quite distinct in meaning from ciloyeiJ, tho latter prevailed so much in Scotland, that a solemn rcnrni- 
term designating a citizen of tho state, ciation of it was demanded from every entrant on 
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the ministry at his ordination. A minister of 
Aberdeen was deposed for it in 1701. The formal 
renunciation of Bourignianism is still continued in 
the Established Chui-ch of Scotland, hut has been 

f iven up as needless by other Presbyterian churches. 
Tie works of Madame B. were edited bj' Poiret 
(25 vols., Amst. 1G7G— 1GS4; 2d edit. 1717). Tliey 
exliibit not a little fiery eloquence. 

BOURMONT, Louis Auguste Victor de 
Gaisne, Couot de, a French marslnal, and the con- 
queror of Algiers, was born in 1773 at his p.atemal 
castle of Bourmont, in Anjou, went into exile at the 
Revolution, served as an officer in the anny of the 
Prince of Gonde, and from 1793 to 179G was actively 
engaged in the anti-revolutionary struggle in La 
Vendee. Subsequently, he obtained the favour 
of the First ConsrU. Under the Empire, he w.as 
appointed to a colonelcy in the army of Naples, and 
was soon raised to the rank of brigadier-general. 
In the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, he distinguished 
himself upon a number of occasions, p-articularly in 
the battle of Dresden, and by the defence of Nogent, 
upon account of wliich Napoleon promoted him to 
the ranlc of a general of dir-ision. On Slst M.arch 
1814, he declared for the Boiubons, and received the 
command of a military division dui-ing the first 
Restoration ; yet, on Napoleon’s return, he went 
over to him, and was intrusted with the command 
of a dirnsiou of the army of the Moselle. On the 
evening before the battle of Ligny, he deserted, and 
betook himself to Louis XVIIL, at Ghent. There 
can bo no doubt that B. was singidai'ly imgenerous 
in choosing such a moment to resign, nor is there 
anything in his career to make us suppose he was 
actuated by any high principle in what he did. His 
evidence went a considertiblo w.ay in bringing about 
the condemnation and execution of M.arsh.al Ney. 
He received high military employment under Louis 
XVIIL Distinguishing himself in the Chamber of 
Peers as a zealous supporter of the king, he was 
appointed minister of war in 1829, and in this office 
displayed great activity. When the expedition 
against Algiers was undertaken in April 1830, he 
received the chief command of the troops, and the 
rapid success of the expetUtion was ascribed to his 
prudence and energy. For this he received the 
marshal’s baton on 22d July, but on the revolution 
talcing place in that month, he was superseded in i 
his command, and wont to England to share the 
exile of Charles X. Refusing to take the legal oath, 
he was struck off the lists of the French ainiy and 
peerage in 1832. In 1833, Dom Miguel of Portug.al 
pilaced him at the head of his troops, but the cam- 
paign was brief and unsuccessful. B. fin.ally settled 
on his estate in Anjou, .and died there in October 
1S4G. 

BOURNE, Hugh, the founder of the sect of 
Primitive Methodists, was bom 3d April 1772 .at 
Fordliays, in Staffordshire. Onginally a preacher 
among the Wesleyan hlethodists, he distinguished 
himself by the fervour of his religious senti- 
ments, and by the ze.al avhich he displayed for 
the conversion of the imgotUy. His enthusiasm 
for ‘ revivals ’ and open-air meetings, however, 
received no coimtenance from the leading clergy- 
men of the denomin.ation to which he belonged. 
In 1808, B. was cut off from the Wesley.an con- 
nection, strange to s.ay, for following much the 
E.ame course of earnest ev.angelisation as Wesley 
himself had done. He was not, however, alarmed. 
His preaching was wonderfully acceptable, and 
he qiuckly gathered round him many devoted 
adherents. In March 1810, a committee of ten 
members was formed. This may be reg.arded as 
the first official organisation of the body. I^ 1818, 


B. published in the Primilive Methodist Magazine, 
a narrative of his labours and of those of his 
coadjutors. In the coiurse of his life he visited 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, and the United States, 
where his ministrations were attended with great 
success. He died at Bemersley, in Staffordshire, 
11th October 1852. 

BOURNE, Vincent, one of the most elegiint 
Latin versifiers that England ever produced, was 
born about the close of the 17th century. In 
1714, he entered Trinity College, Cambridge; in 
1721, he took his degree of A.M., and subsequently 
he was appointed usher in Westminster School. 
He died December 2, 1747. It woidd be difficidt 
to praise too highly B.’s exquisite contributions to 
Latin poetiy. They will stand comparison, not 
only in point of Latinity, but also in point of origi- 
nahty, ivith the choicest productions of the ancient 
Roman poets. A gracefulness which pervades 
thought, sentiment, and expression, is their cssen- 
ti.al cli.aractcristic. The subject is indeed often 
insignificant, but the treatment is always perfect. 
His translations of English b.allads and other 
lyrics into Latin are wonderfully felicitous, every 
beauty being retained avith the most delicate sldll, 
and every defect being most c.arefully remedied. 
Coavper, Be.attio, Charles Lamb, and others have 
expressed their admir.ation of B.’s singul.arly fine 
genius, for assimedly a gift so rare as that avhich 
enables a man to find a complete utterance for his 
ide.as in a dead tongue, deserves the name. The 
first edition of B.’s poems .appeared in 1734. Their 
number avas enlarged in a subsequent edition. 

BOU'RNOUSE is the Arabic name of a g.arment 
worn in Algeria, klarocco, and other parts of North 
Africa. It is a largo avoollen m.antle, avorn above 
the other attire of the natives, and h.aadng a hood, 
avhich is throavn over the head in rainy weather. 
The B. is generally white, though distinguished 
individuals avc.ar it of various colom-s — blue, green, 
red, kc. It has been long in use among the 
Spaniards under the name of allornoz. Through 
the conquest of Algeria by the French, the B. avas 
imported into Franco and England, although its 
original form has been considerably altered. 

BOURRIENNE, Louis Antoine Fauvelet de, 
the secretary and early friend of Napoleon L, 
avas born at Sens, 9th July 17G9, and received 
his education in the militaiy school at Bricnne, 
aa-hcre he fonned the closest intimacy with the 
futiu-e emperor. Ho became, in 1792, secretary to 
the embassy .at Stuttgart. Depria-ed of this office 
by the bre.aking out of avar, he lived for some 
time a rather retired life, until, in 1797, his 
former school-felloav appointed him his secrct.ary. 
He accompanied him to Egypt .and to Italy, and 
in 1801 w.as nominated a councillor of state. In 
1802 he avas dismissed from his office, for being 
implicated in the dishonour.ablo bankruptcy of tho 
house of Coidon, army-contractors; but in 1805 ho 
avas appointed ambassador to the St.ates of the 
Circle of Lower Saxony, and in this capacity resided 
long at Hambiu-g. His tendency to peculation, 
hoavever, neccssit.ated his return to Fr.ance, avhere 
he had to refimd 1,000,000 francs into the public 
treasmy. He noav decidedly joined the p.arty 
avliich sought the oa-erthroav of the emperor and 
the restoration of the Boiubons. He avas treated 
avith little consideration by them during the first 
Restoration, yet he followed Louis XVIIL in his 
flight to the Netherlands upon Napoleon’s return, 
and upon the second Restoration ai’as honoured 
aadth the title of a minister of state. As deputy 
from the department of Yonne in 1815 and 1821, ho 
shewed liis ave^ikness of character by opposing all 



liberal measures, and even institutions for the 
promotion of science and popular education. The 
revolution of 1830, and the loss of his fortune 
(occasioned by extravagance), caused liis reason 
to give avay, and he died in a lunatic asyhmi at 
Caen, 7th Pebruary ISSl. His Memoirs concerning 
Hapolcon, the Directory, the Consulate, the Empu'c, 
and the Ilcstoration {MCmoircs sin* Napoleon, &c., 
10 vols.. Par. 1820), gave many new explanations 
of the events of his time, but were declared by 
contemporaries to bo in many respects untrust- 
worthy. See the article Boitlay dc la Meurthe. 
The work, however, is one which must always 
constitute an important part of the materials of 
history. A work entitled llistoire dc Bonaparte 
par wi Homme qni nc Va pas qiiitte depuis 15 wins, 
has been ciToneouslj* ascribed to liim. 

BOU’SSA, a tOTO of Sudan, Central Africa, 
capital of a district of the same name, is situated on 
an island in the Niger, in lat. 10’ 14' N., and long. 
5’ 20' E. It is hemmed iu by rocks, and being also 
Burroimded by walls, is a place of very considerable 
strength. Population estimated at from 10,000 to 
18,000. A melancholy interest attaches to B, as 
being the de.ath-scene of Mungo Park (q. v.). 

BOUSSINGAULT, Je,vx Baptiste Joseph 
DieudoxxI;, a French chemist, p.articularly dis- 
tinguished for investigations relative to agriculture, 
was bom at Paris, 2d Fcbniary 1802, attended 
the mining school at St Etienne, and went in 
the employment of an English mining company 
to South America; where, besides his jirofcssional 
and scientific labours, ho son'cd as a colonel under 
Bolivar in the South American war of liberty, 
lieturning to Franco, ho was appointed iirofcssor of 
chemistry at Lyon, and in 1831) was admitted into 
the Institute, and appointed to the chair of agri- 
culture iu the Consen*atory of Arts and Measures, 
Paris. Li 1848, ho was elected a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, and voted with the moderate 
Piopublicans. After the coup d'etat, he retired from 
]iohtical life. In 1857, he w.as made commander of 
the Legion of Honour. His Economic Bitralc (2 vols., 
Far. 184-4; 2d ceb. Par. 1849) embodies the result of 
experiraents and investig.ations which have won for 
him a European reputation. It contributed mueh 
to the promotion of the infant science of .agrieultur.al 
chemistry, and has been translated into English 
(Lond. 1845) and German. B. is the .author of 
numerous valuable papers in scientific periodicals, 
which were collected and published iu 1851, and is 
one of the authors of a report on the means of dis- 
covering the presence of arsenic in cases of poisoning 
(Par. 1841). 

BOUSSO'LE STRAIT passes through thcKurilo 
Islands, uniting the >Sca of Okhotsk and the Pacific 
Oce.an. Lat. dO’ 30' N. It takes its name from one 
of the vessels of La Pcrousc, who, soon after Cook’s 
death, nobly emulated, on the north-east coasts of 
Asia, that naidgatoris explorations on the north-west 
shores of America. 

BOU.STROPHE'DOH (Gr. lous, an ox, and 
strepho, I turn), a word used to describe a mode of 
writing practised by the Groclm in the earlier 
period of their history — viz., in which the linos did 
not proceed unintemiptcdly from left to right, 
but alternately, the first line being witten from 
right to left, the second from left to right, &c. 
Examples are frequently found in coins .and inscrip- 
tions. The method I’cceivcd its name from its 
resemblance to the path made by oxen in ploughing 
a field. 

BOXJTERIVEK, FniEDlllcn, a German philo- 
sophical and asthotic.al author of merit, 'was born 


on 16th April 17GG at Oker, ne.ar Goslar, in the 
Harz district. He at first devoted himseU to the 
study of law; but in the second year of his 
a'cademio course at Gottingen he relinquished it 
im.agining that his proper voc.ation was to be a poet! 
Besides poems, ho uTote the romance of Count 
Honamar [Graf Donamar, 3 amis., Gott. 1791 — 1793: 
2d cd., 1798 — 1800). Not findmg, hoavever, that suc- 
cess which he expected in tliis career, he renounced 
it, and devoted his avhole energies thenceforth 
to the study of philosophy and of the history of 
literature. In philosoiihy, he avas .at first a ze.alous 
folloaver of Kant, but .afterwards adopted the system 
of Jacobi. He began to give lectures in Gottingen 
in 1791, and became oxtraordinaiy professor of 
philosophy in 1797, and ordinary professor in 1802. 
He produced seveml avorks on pliilosophy ; but his 
great avork, on which his reputation really depends, 
is his History of Modern Poetry and Eloquence 
[Gcschiclitc dcr neiiern Poesic und Beredsamkeit, 
12 a-ols., Gott. 1801 — 1819), one of the best avorlis 
of its kind which Germany has produced. Tlie p.art 
relating to Spanish literature is especially amluable, 
and has been transl.ated into Spanish and much 
enlarged by Jos. Gomez dc la Cortina and Nic. 
Hugclde do Molinedo (3 vols., M.adiid, 1828). B. 
diei at Gottingen in 1828. 

BOUTS-RIMES (Fr. ‘ rhymed endings ’) are a 
kind of a’crses the making of avhich forms a social 
amusement. Some one of the party gives out the 
rhjTncs or endings of a stanza, and the others have 
to fill up the lines ns they best m.ay. Suppose the 
rh 3 *mcs prescribed arc wave, lie; brave, die; the 
following aro two of the w.aj’s in which the lines 
might bo oompicted : 

Dark arc the secrets of the gulfing wave, 

, Wlierc, OTapped in death, so many heroes lie ; 

Yet glorious dc.ath ’s the guerdon of tho br.avo, 
And those who bravely live can bravely die. 

■Whenever I sail on the wave, 

O'crcome with sea-sickness I lie ; 

I can sinp of ‘ the sea,’ and look br.ave ; 

■\Vlicn I feel it, I feel like to die. 

BOTJ'YET, JoACir., a learned French Jesuit, who 
was sent by Louis XH’’. to China, to acquire 
information concerning that coimtry^, which he 
reached, .along with five other missionaries, in July 
ICSG. Being invited to Pekin, tho missionaries 
received permission to disperse themselves over tho 
whole Chinese empire, except B. and G crbillon, who 
were required to remain in attendance upon the 
emperor, the famous Kaughi, whoso respect and 
confidence they soon acquired in a high degree. He 
committed to them tho erection of great buildings, 
and was so pleased with their performances, that he 
not only c.aused a church and a residence for them 
to be built within tho bounds of his p.alaco, but 
commissioned B. to return to his native couutrj*, 
.and to cng.ago as many missionaries ns ho could 
find. B. arrived in France in 1G97, and brought 
with him, for the king, .about fifty Chinese worlcs. 
He returned again to Cliina in 1G99 with ton new 
mission.arics, amongst whom was tho learned Par- 
renin. lie died at Pekin, June 28, 1732, after having 
laboured indcfatig.ably in tho cause of science, in 
that distant scene, for 50 years. Ho has loft four 
dilforent accounts of his various travels, .and a work 
entitled Etat Present dc la Chine, at Figures Gravies, 
par Qriffart (Par. 1G97). 

BOITUY COAL is a foi*m of wood-coal or lignite, 
which derives its name from being found at Bovoy, 
in Devonshire. 

BO'YIDHD (Lat. los, an 05 ), a family of ruminating 
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mammalia (seo Etjminaotla.), to wHcli different 
limits have been assigned by different naturalists, 
but which is generally regarded as equal in extent 
to the Linnasan genus Bos, or to what is popu- 
larly called the ox tribe. The B. are aU large 
animals, with stout bmbs and broad muzzle. The 
facial outline is nearly straight. Their dentition 
agrees avitb that of some of the other rumin- 
ants, ns sheep, goats, and antelopes : they have 
eight cutting-teeth in the lower jaw, and none 
in the upper, hut instead of them, a fibrous and 
elastic pad, which covers the convex extremity of 
the anterior m.axillary-hone ; they have no canine 
teeth, hut a large interval between the cutting-teeth 
and the grinders, which are six on each side in e.ach 
jaw. In eating, they collect and roll the grass 
together ‘ by means of the long and movable 
tongne ; it is firmly held between the lower cutting- 
teeth and the pad, the cartilaginous upper lip 
assisting in this ; and then, by a sudden nodding 
motion of the head, the little roll of herbage is 
either torn or cut off, or p.artly both tom and 
cut.’ Both sexes are furnished with unhranched 
tapering horns, which are directed more or less 
laterally, and generally upwards and forwards, and 
are usually curved throughout their whole length. 
There are, however, breeds of the common ox, in 
which both sexes are destitute of horns. The tail 
is rather long, and terminated by a tuft of long 
hair. The females have four teats. AU the B. are 
greg.arious. Native species are found in Em'ope, 
Asia, Africa, and North America. Fossil remains 
of species which no longer exist have been foimd in 
pliocene and pleistocene deposits. The number of 
existing species is by no mo.ans certain ; as, besides 
the diffioulty of deciding in some cases what are to 
bo deemed species and what merely varieties, there 
is stm a gre.at deficiency of accurate information 
concerning the B. of different p.arts of the world. 
The very magnitude of the animals has probably 
prevented so frequent a comparison of specimens as 
would otherwise have taken place. It has recently 
been ascertained that the number of species is more 
considerable than had been supposed. Attempts 
have been made to divide the genus Bos into several 
genera, but they are not very clearly nor strongly 
distinguished. AU the B. are valuable to man, for 
their flesh, taUow, skin, &c. ; but some of them, 
having long been reduced to domestication, are 
among the most v.aluable of aU domestic animals, 
particularly the common ox, different kinds of 
buffalo, and the y.ak of Tat.ary. — See Arnee, 
B.vnteng, Bison, Bdtpalo, Gaur, Gayax, Galla 
Ox, Musk Ox, Ox, Begasse, Urus, Yak, Zamouse, 
Zebu, &c. 

BOVrNO, a fortified town in the province of 
Foggia, South Italy, about 20 mUes south-south- 
west of Foggia. It is the see of a bishop, has a 
c.athedr.al, churches, and convents. The vaUey 
of B. was formerly notorious as the haunt of the 
brigands of C.apitanata, and the town stUl enjoys 
the imenviable reputation of being the musery 
of aU the hi^w.ay robbers of this portion of the 
Apennines. Pop. 6700. B. occupies the site of 
the ancient Vebinum. The Imperialists defeated 
the Spaniards here in 1734. 

BOW, of a ship, is a general n.ame for the fore- 
part, or that which breasts the waves. Very often 
the word is used in the plural, the ship being con- 
sidered to have starboard and larboard, or right 
and left bows, meeting at the prow or figure-head. 
A narrow or lean bow, and a broad or bluff how, are 
se.amen’s phrases for different shapes of bow, each of 
which h.as its own pecidiar advantages at sea : a 
narrow bow wiU cut more smoothly through the 


water, but a broad bow bears up more firmly in a 
high sea. 

‘ On the bow,’ in sea-language, is the position of a 
distant object when seen over the bow ; it implies a 
sweep of one quarter of the horizon, embracing about 
45° on each side of the prow or head. 

BOW AND ARBOW. In Archers and Archery 
wiU be found a brief account of the military airange- 
ments under which bowmen formed a component 
element in the armies of the middle ages ; and 
under Arbalest is a description of the cross-bow, 
which was once so favourite a weapon. Wo hero 
describe ’the more effective, though simpler imple- 
ment. The long-bow first gained ascendency in Eng- 
land in the 14th century. It was found that a dozen 
arrows could be disch.arged from this weapon while 
the arbalester was windmg-up his ciunhrous cross- 
bow, and disch.arging one arrow or quarrel from it. 
Moreover, the long-bow being held vertically, the 
bowmen were able to stand in closer array than the 
arbalesters ; they were enabled also to take a greater 
supply of the munitions of war into the field, seeing 
that the bow and arrows were much lighter in 
weight. In the time of Edward III., a bow was 
priced Is. to Is. Cd., and a sheaf of arrows. Is. to- 
is. 2d. ; in the time of Henry VIII., the price 
(fixed by law) of the how varied from fid. to 3s. 4d. 
The last-named monarch adopted extraordinary 
means for encouraging the use of the long-bow. 
M.any ordinances were issued for insuring a good 
supply of bow-staves. The bowyers, string-makers, 
fletchers, and arrow-head makers were all placed 
under stringent regulations. Merchants were com- 
pelled to import good bow-st.aves with cargo, in 
certain proportions. Very long bow-staves were 
admitted duty-free.; Yew was considered the best 
wood; but in order that the supply should not 
bo too speedily used up, bowyers were ordered to 
use elm, ash, and wych-hazel in certain propor- 
tions to yew. The heads of families were bidden 
to provide bows for their sons and servants ; and 
town-coimcils or officers were required to provide 
shooting-butts just outside each town. Some of 
the bows had two arches, connected by a middle 
straight piece. The best length was regarded as 
about 5 feet 8 inches from nock to nook ; but in 
earlier times, some of the bows were much longer. 
The first arrows were made of reeds ; these mate- 
rials were afterwards superseded by cornel-wood ; 
but the wood finally adopted as the best was ash. 
The arrows had heads pointed with steel, sometimes 
barbed to render their action more terrible. They 
wore feathered with portions of goose-wing. The 
best length for a bow of the above-named size was 
set down at 2 feet 3 inches. Sometimes the arrows 
were tipped with combustibles. The best maliers 
of arrow-heads, as well as bows, were compelled by 
law to go from town to toum, to exercise their 
craft wherever it was most needed. The bowman 
usually carried 24 arrows, called a sheaf, or a 
quiver, at his right side or at his back; besides 
others in his girdle. He kept his bow in a case; 
hence Falstafl's comparison of Prince Hal to a 
bow-case, in allusion to his slenderness. Bowmen, 
in their hours of sport, used arrow-heads called 
rigged, mased, shouldered, and spoon-headed, accord- 
ing to the shape. 

The circumstances attending the decline of the 
use of the long-bow are narrated in the articles 
above cited. 

BOW ISLAND, an island of coral formation in 
the South Pacific, the largest in the Low Archi- 
pelago, being about 30 miles long and 5 miles broad. 
It can only be approached by a small opening in the 
reef at the north end. Within the lagoon, the 
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r-noTiorago is safe. The east side is wcU -wooded, 
hut the -west is lo-w and barren. Pearl-oysters and 
other shell-fish abound in the lagoon. The inha- 
bitants are few, ill-looking, and indolent, ivith a 
partiality for raw food. The_ island was first dis- 
covered in 1708 by Bougain-ville, who gave it the 
name of La Harpe, which Cook, who -visited it in 
the folio-wing year, changed to the name it now 
boars. 

BOWDICH, Thomas Edwahd, an enterprising 
African traveller, born at Bristol in_ dime 1790, 
-was first engaged in trade in his native^ city, hut 
afterwards appointed a -writer in the service of the 
African Company. Selected, in 1810, to conduct a 
mission to the long of Ashantec, he published an 
account of it in 1819, 4to. On his return to Europe 
he resided for some years in Paris. To obtain funds 
for a new expedition into the interior of Africa, he 
pubhshed a translation of MoUien’s Travels to the 
Sources of the Senegal and Oambia, .and other worles, 
and in August 1822 sailed from Ha-vre. Ho died of 
fever on the river Gambia, January 10, 1824. A 
profound scholar and accomplished linguist, B. was 
a member of sever.al Hter.aiy societies both in 
England and on the continent, 

BOWDITOH, NATHAHrEi,, an American astro- 
nomer of some note, born 26th November 1773, at 
S.alem, in Massachusetts. Ho shewed at a ve^ 
earlj' ago a great inclination for mathematics, in 
which ho afterw.ards made grc.at proficiency, -without 
ever attending a university. He was at first bred 
to his Lather’s trade of a cooper, and afterw.ar^ 
apprenticed to a ship-chandler. He acquired Latin 
th-at ho might study Newton’s Principia. He par- 
ticid.arly devoted himself to the study of the practi 
cal .applications of science. He wont as supercargo 
of a merchant-ship in sever.al long voyages, and 
added a thorough practical acquaintance avith 
naangation to a theoretical Imowledgo of it. His 
avork. The American. Praclical Mamgator, was 
receia-cd avith gre.at f.avour. He published also an 
admirable translation of La Place’s Mtcanigue 
Celeste (2 amis. Boston, 1829), to which ho added 
valuable annotations. These works obtamod for 
liim marlcs of honour from scientific societies in 
Britain, and led to his being called to the professor- 
ship of mathematics and astronomy in Harvard 
College, in his mative state, which situation, how- 
ever, he declined, in order to enter the executive 
council of the state. He afterwards became m.anager 
of the Massachusetts Life Insiuance Association, 
president of the Mechanics’ Institiite, and president 
of the Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston 
He died ICth March 1838. 

BOWER (Ang. Sax. Imr, a chamber), ^o 
‘ladies’ bower,’ a priv.ate .apartment in ancient 
castles and mansions, used by ladies both as a 
parlour and sleeping-chamber. 

lip, then, rose fair Annet’s father, 

Tw.a hours or it were day, 

And he is g.ane into the bower 
Wlioroin fair Annot lay, 

B.allad of Lord Thomas, — Percy’s Scliques, 


BOWERBA'NKI A, a genus of Zoophytes (q. v.), 
of the class Polyzoa or Bryozoa, order Infundi- 
hulala, -the structure of which has been very 
carefully studied in the common British species, 
B. imhricata, one of the most abundant zoophytes 
on the coasts both of England and Scotland. It 
grows on sea-weeds, coralhnes, stones, &o., between 
high and low water mark, or in no groat depth of 
water, and forms branching tufts sometimes 1^ inch 
in height. The branches are smooth and transparent. 



tubular, filled .app.arontly -with a granular fluid, .and 
crowded -with UTegularly 
scattered clusters of delicate 
homy .ovate or ovato-cylin- 
drical cells, which are so 
transparent as to permit the 
most easy obser\'ation of 
their whole internal struc- 
ture. The polypes which 
inhabit these cells are all 
connected with the tube of 
the branch, and so ^vith the 
common life of the poly- 
pidom. Each, when fully 
expanded, is about one- 
twelfth of .an inch in length, 
and has 10 finely cihated 
tentacula. When alarmed, 
it contracts very rapidly, the 
tentacula being first dr.awn 
in, and then the body of the 
polype retr.acted into its coll. 

The organisation is much 
higher than in many zoo- 
phytes. Tho mouth docs 
not lead at once into the Bowerbankia imhricata, 
stomach, but into a funnel- Greatly magnified, 
shaped tube, which contracts 

into a gullet or oesophagus, a in fig., and ends in 
a globvdar gizzard, h, .apparently provided with 
radiating muscular fibres, and intended for tritui-- 
.ation of tho food. Tho pzzard opens below into 
a bag, which is regarded as the tnio stomach, c, 
and IS supplied with a fluid, regarded as bile, from 
minute follicles or sacs in its sides, wliich follicles are 
therefore regarded as representing the liver. Fi-om 
the upper part of tho stomach, near the entr.-vneo 
from the gizzard, .arises tho intestine d, a straight 
tube which passes up by tho side of the gullet, 
and terminates in an orifioe outside the eirole of 
tentacula; tho structure thus exhibiting a strong 
resemblance to that of the Ascidian MoUusca. 
When the polype is retracted, the gullet is bent upon 
itself, and the tentacifla are enclosed in a tube or 
sheath formed by the inverted integument. "When 
the polype is -vigorous and lively, the eflia of tho 
tentacula .are kept in active motion, apparently 
quite imder control of the -wiU of the .animal, forming 
a kind of whirlpool to bring animalcules or organic 
particles into the mouth. 

BOAVEB-BIRD, a name given to certain 
Australian birds of tho Starling (q. y.) f.amily, or 
Slumxdoe, remarkable for their h.abit of malung 
bower-liko erections, called runs by the colonists of 
New South Wales, and for adorning them -ndth 
gay feathers, rags, bones, shells, and such other 
white or brightly coloured objects as they can pick 
up. These bowers are not used .as nests, but they 
ajipear to be places of much resort .at the breeding- 
season in p.articul.ar. Tho use made of them by the 
birds is vciy imperfcetly imderstood ; but their 
structure has been c.arefully examined, .and fine 
specimens of them, tr.ansportcd -with no little 
difficulty, h.avc been deposited in the British 
Museum by Mr Goidd, in whose work on the Birds 
of Australia an account of them was first given to 
the world. Tho bowers of tho Satin B. {Ptilouo- 
rhynchus holoscriceus) are built among the branches 
of some tree, and appe.ar to be repaired and fre- 
quented from ye.ar to year. The b.ase consists of 
an extensive and rather convex platform of sticks, 
firmly intci-wovcn, on tho centre of which tho bower 
itself is built of more flexible twigs. It is cHefly 
at and near the entrance that the shells, feathers, 
&c., employed for dcoor.ation .are placed. The bowera 
of tho Spotted B. (Chlamxjdera maculala) are longer 
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and more avenue-like than those of the Satin B. ; 
they are placed upon the ground, and are out- 
wardly biult of twigs, and beautifidly lined ■with 



tall grasses so disposed that their heads nearly 
meet. Tlio decorative propensity appe.ars in the 
highest degree in this s)>ocies. • In some of the 
larger bowers, whicli had eNudcntly been resorted 
to for many yo.ars,’ Mr GoiUd saj’s, ‘I have seen 
noavl 5 ’ half a bushel of bones, shells, &c., at each 
of the entrances.’ Tiieso are arranged in much 
the same waj' at both entrances. Small jicbblcs 
are often transported by the birds from considerable 
distances. 

The Satin B. is p.articularly .abundant in the 
mountainous districts of the west of New South 
W.ales, and is foiuid in all the * bnishcs’ from the 
mountains to the coast. Tlio adidt male has the 
avholo pUunage of a deep, shining blade. The colours 
of the fcm.ale arc grayish gi'een and bromi, curiously 
mingled. — The Spotted 13., which is r.athcr sm.aller 
than the Satin 13., or about tlio size of a starling, 
has a gcnor.al colour of rich brown, be.autifiilly 
marked with black and buff ; a band of elongated 
feathers of light rose-pink crossing the back of the 
neck, and forming a broad, fan-like, occipital crest. 
It is exclusively .an inh.abitant of the mterior of 
Australia. — Another species, the Great B. (O/ifniii;/- 
dera nuchalis), considerably larger than cither of 
the others, and very similar in form and plumage to 
the Spotted B., has boon found on the north-west 
coast of Australia. Its boivers are .always adorned 
with se.a-shells, even when at a lUst.anco from the 
sea. 

BOWIE KNIFE, an American Icnife, so c.allcd 
from its inventor. Colonel Jim Bowie, a famous 
lighter with the rifle and other weapons, and alto- 
gether one of the most daring characters in the 
southern states of the Union. The B. K. is a sharp- 
pointed weapon, and is usually carried concealed in 
a sheath in the breast, or some other p.art of the 
person, ready for any encoimtcr. 

BOWING TOWABDS THE ALTAR is .an 
ancient practice in the church, derived from a belief 
in the superior s.anctity of the east. There are scrip- 
tur.al allusions to the east, from which notions of this 
kind m.ay have been drawn. ‘ And, behold, the glory 
of the God of Israel c.amo from the cast.’ — ^ikckxiiii. 2. 
‘ F or we have seen his star in the cast.’ — Mat. ii. 2. 
There was also an e.arly legend.ary belief that Christ 
would come to iudgment in the east. For these, 
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not to mention other reasons, it bec.ame customary 
to place the altar, with the crucifix and other 
symbols, at the eastern extremity of the church, to 
which all bowed. In the Romish Church, the prac- 
tice is still kept up of bowing towards the alt.ar, or 
more correctly towards the Host, on entering and 
departing from the chiurch. Brand’s Popular Anti- 
quities, edited by Sir Henry Ellis, contains much 
curious antiquarian loro on this subject. It was 
fmther a custom in the early Christi.an Chmrch to 
bow at the name of Jesus. This is still done in the 
Church of Rome, at whatever part of the service 
the name occurs. In the Church of England, it is 
customruy to bow at the name of Jesus only in 
repeating the creeds. Tliis ancient usage is traced 
to P/iil. ii. 10, ‘That at the name of Jesus every 
Imce should bow.’ Punctilious bowings and turning 
tow.ards the c.ast in repe.ating the creeds, constitute 
.at present one of the mihappy sources of disturbance 
in the Church of England. 

BOWLES, WiLU.\M Lisle, D.D., an English 
poet, was born 24th September 1762 at Ring’s 
Sutton, in Northamptonshire, where his father was 
then Hear. He received his education at Winchester 
School, and at Trinity College, Oxford, and became 
at last a prebendary of Salisbury Cnthedr.al in 1803, 
and Rector of BremhUl, in Wiltshire, in 1805. Here 
ho spent, in comp,arativcly .aflluent circumstances, 
the remainder of his long life. His poetic.al c.areer 
bcg.an with the pubbe-ation, in 17S9, of Fourteen 
Sonnets, written cjiirjlij on Picturesque Spots during 
a Journey, This imprctonding little volume was 
received with extraordinary f.avour; the somiets 
were fresh and n.atur.al, and to many mind.s, .all the 
more charming boc.auso of the contrast which they 
presented to the stylo of poetry which had long been 
prevalent. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey 
were .among their enthusiastic admirers ; and through 
the influence which he exercised over them, B. m.ay 
bo reg.arded ns the foimdcr of a school of English 
poetry, in which their n.ames soon became greater 
than liis own. The subsequent poetie.al works of 
B. arc a*cry munorous, of wliich 'Phe Spirit of Dis- 
covery and The Missionary .are gencr.ally reg.ardod 
as the best of his longer blank verse poems. As 
a poet, B. shews a fine appreciation of the be.auties 
of nature, and pleases by the expression of pure 
and generous sentiment, .as well as by playfulness 
of fancy and perfect scholarly correctness, but ho 
is greatly deficient in angour and dojith. He pub- 
lished an edition of Pope’s avorks in 1807 ; and an 
opinion aa’hich he expressed on the poetic.al merits 
of Pope, led at a subsequent period to a rather 
mcmor.able controversy, in which C.ampbell and 
Bjtou avero his antagonists, and aa’hich turned chiefly 
upon the comparatia'c aaalue in poetry of images 
derived from natiwc and those derived from art. ""B. 
avas gcnenally admitted to have discomfited his oppo- 
nents. B. frequently employed his pen in defence 
of tho Chmrch of England, and cnde.aa'omred to 
anndic.ato .aU the peculiarities of tho older English 
educational institutions. Of his prose avritings may 
be mentioned a amliune of sormoim (Lond. 1826), and 
a rather dry Life of Thomas Ken, deprived Bishop of 
Bath and IFells (2 a'ols., Lond. 1830 — 1831). B. died 
at S.alisbury on 7th April 1850, in the 8Sth year of 
his age. 

BOW-LINE, in a ship, is a rope fastened near 
the middle of tho pcrpendicidar edge of the square 
sails by three or four subordinate ropes c.alled bridles. 
It is emplo 5 ’cd to tighten the edge of tho s.ail in a 
particular direction during an unfaa'ourable aaind. 

BOWLS, G.wie or. This is a f.avom-ito pastime 
throughout the British Isles. It is played upon a 
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I smooth, flat piece of turf, from 40 to GO feet square, 
^ surrounded by a trench or ditch about half a foot 
' deep. The players arrange themselves in sides, 
uMially of four each, and each man is usually 
- jiruvided ivith tvo bowls. The bowls are made of 
i liynmn-\dtce wood, of 6 or 8 inches in diameter, 
' nearly roimd, and with a bias to one side. A 
j smaller ball, perfectlj’ spherical, and white, is placed 
I at one end of the bowling-green ; this is termed the 
j jad-, and the aim of the players, who stand at the 
other end of the green, is to send their B. that 
they may lie as near as possible to the jaclc. 
The side whose B. are nearest the jack reckon one 
point for each bowl so placed. 7, 14, 21, or 31, 
make game, according to mutual arrangement 
beforehand. B. arc biassed or weighted on one 
side, that the player may reach the jack by a 
curved instead of a straight course, an expedient 
which the natmre of the game renders particularly 
desirable. Indeed, were it not for this, the game 
would lack hah its charms. A' bowl is played /orc- 
fmad, when it is so placed in the hand and delivered 
ns to cause it to approach the jack with a cm-ve from 
the right ; and in order to attain this curve, the 
bowl must bo held so that its bias is on the left or 
in-side. Backhand is the reverse. If a bowl goes 
into the ditch vdthout touching the jack, it cannot 
count in the scoring of that end; but if it strikes 
the jack, and then rolls into the ditch, it reckons 
as if on the green. AVhen the jack is carried 
by a bowl into the ditch, it is usually lifted, and 
placed on the green as near as possible to its 
position in the ditch. When the B. have so accu- 
mulated round the jack, that it is impossible to 
approach it from either side, without running the 
risk of touching an adversary’s bowl, the last 
I player frequently endeavours to rtm the jack, by 
I playing straight at it with such force as to neu- 
1 traliso the bias, and, if fortunate, carry away the 
j jack from the neighbourhood of his opponent’s 
1 bowls. A ship is appointed on each side, whose 
duty it is to direct each of his men. — For Bowlikg 
at cricket, seo Ckicket. 

The game of B. was anciently uulawfid, and 
was the subject of prohibitive legislation in England 
I in the reign of Heniy VIII. ; but the law then 
enacted was repealed in 1845 by the 8 and 9 Viet, 
c. 109, s. 1, so that B. or other similar games of mere 
skill may be legally indulged in by the people. 

BOWEIHG, Sm John, an English politician, 
linguist, and authpr, was bom at Exeter, 17th Octo- 
ber 1792. He early devoted himself to the study of 
languages, in the acquisition of which he displayed 
an xmusual degree of talent. The national poetry of 
different peoples had particular attractions for him, 
and he rendered great service to literature by 
collecting and translating both the more ancient 
and the more modem popiUar poems of almost all 
the countries of Europe. His translations preserve 
remarkably well both the meaning and the spirit 
of the original, and exhibit no mean powers of versi- 
fication. B. was very intimately associated with 
Jeremy Bentham, who appointed him one of his 
executors, and intrusted him avith the editing of his 
collected works. A descendant of the old Puritans, 
he early came forward in wilting and spealdng 
against the political disadvantages experienced by 
dissenters. He took part from the first in the 
Wesiniinster Mevieio, avhich avas established in 1824, 
and edited it for about fiam years from 1825. In 
1828, he visited Holland; and -his letters — which 
appeared in the Morning Herald, and were shortly 
afterwards translated into Butch — procured for him 
the degree of Doctor of Laaa's from the university of 
Groningen. Subsequent travels avere undertaken by 
him, on a commission from the British government, 
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to inquh-e into the commercial relations of certain 
states. He visited Savitzerland, Italy, Euj-pt, Sauia, 
and finaEy the countries of the Gennan^Zoli\-ereiu| 
and everj-where found materials for valuable reports! 
He ai’as a member of the House of Commons from 
1835 to 1837, and again from 1841 to 1849, and ac- 
tia’ely promoted the adoption of free trade. In 1849 
B. avas appointed British consid at Hong-kong, and 
superintendent of trade in China. He returned in 
1853, and in the following year was made knight, 
and governor of Hong-kong. In 1S5G, an insiUt 
having been offered to a Chinese vessel, said to have 
been imder tlie protection of the British flag, B., 
avithout consultuig the home goa'ernment, ordered 
an attack on certain Chinese forts, a proceeding 
which excited considerable dissatisfaction in the 
country, and produced a ministerial crisis. B. 
afterwards returned to England. In 1855, he con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with Siam, and has 
gia-en an interesting accoimt of his adsit in a avork 
entitled The Kingdom and People of Siam. He 
retired on a pension in 1859, and afteravards pub- 
lished an account of the Philippine Islands., In 
ISCl, B. avas sent to Italy to report on Britain’s com- 
mercial relations avith that country. This avas 
among the last of his public acts. He died in 1872. 

BOTV'SPEIT is a large boom, spar, or mast, which 
projects oamr the stem or head of a ship. Its use is 
to carry sail forward, as a moans of coimteracting the 
effect of the after-sails, and keeping the ship well 
balanced. It is also the chief support of the fore- 
mast, ai'hich is fastened to it by large stays or ropes. 
In ordinary ships of war, the B. rises at an angle of 
about 45“ from the horizon, and is generally about 
two-thirds as long as the mainmast; but in many 
kinds of vessels the position is more nearly hori- 
zontal. 

BOW'STRIHG HEMP, an English name, pro- 
posed by Dr Eoxburgh, and partially adopted, for 
the fibre produced by Sansevie'ra Zeylanica, a plant of 
the natural order Liliacece (q. v.), tribe Hemerocallece, 
a native of the East Indies. The employment of the 
fibre for making bowsti-ings led to this name. Dr 
Eoylo prefers to use the Sanscrit name Mookva, 
on account of the confusion apt to be caused by 
applying the term hemp to a variety of fibres. — 
The genus Sanseviera is distinguished by a coloured 
funnel-shaped perianth, with a long tube, into the 
throat of which the stamens are mserted, and a 
3-ceEed and 3-seeded, or abortively 1-celled and 
1-seeded, berry. The plants have a general appear- 
ance much hire that of many species of Iris, but 
their leaves are more fleshy ; they have a thick 
creeping rhizome or root-stock ; the radical leaves 
are long and narrow, and the flowering-stems have 
only scale-like leaves. — Veiy similar to S. Zeylanica 
are S. Roxburghiana and S. lanuginosa, also natives 
of India. — These plants grow under bushes in jungles 
near the sea, where the soil is salt, but may easily be 
propagated on almost any soil by the shoots which 
issue in great abundance from the root-stock. They 
are perennial. The leaves are about 2 feet, or in 
cultivation 3 or 4 feet long ; the fibres extend their 
whole length ; and to separate the fibres from the 
pulpy part of the leaves, ‘ the natives place them on 
a smooth board, then press one end of the leaf down 
with one of their great toes, and with a thin bit of 
hard stick held between the two hands, they scrape 
the leaf from them, and very quickly remove every 
part of the pidp.’ Steeping in water is also prac- 
tised, but it discolours the fibre, which is beautifully 
white. One poimd of clean fibre is obtained fi'om 
about 40 lbs. of fresh leaves. Dr Eoxburgh cal- 
cidated that 1 acre would yield 1613 lbs. of clean 
fibre at a gathering, of which tu'O might be reckoned 
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upon annually in good soil and favourable seasons, 
after the plants have reached a proper age. Moorva, 
or B. H., may veil he supposed likely to .acquire 
commercial importance. The fibre is hair-like and 
sUljy, elastic, and in strength apjjarcntly about equal 
to hemp. It does not rot in vater so soon as hemp. 
— A species of Sanseviera very similar to the Indian 
ones, S. Ouineensis, is found in abundance along a 
great extent of the vest coast of Afric.a, specimens 
of the fibre of vhioh, also fine and strong, have been 
brought to England under the name of Apeican 
B ovsTniNG Heup. 

BOWYER, William, an eminent English printer 
and classical scholar, bom in London in 1G99, vas 
educated at Cambridge, and in 1722, joined his 
father in trade. Appointed, in 1729, printer of the 
votes of the House of Commons, ho subsequently 
became printer to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
to the Royal Society. In 17G7, he was nominated 
printer of the Rolls of the House of Lords, and the 
Journals of the House of Commons. He died in 1777. 
B. published several philological tracts, but his chief 
production vas an edition of the New Testament in 
Greek, -with critical and emendatory notes. He left 
a considerable sum in trust to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, for relief of decayed printers. A small voliune 
of anecdotes of B. and his learned contemporaries, 
ublislied soon after his dc.ath by Jlr John Nichols, 
is apprentice and partner, vas afterwards enlarged, 
under the title of Litawi/ Anecdotes of (lie Eighteenth 
Century (9 vols., Svo). 

BOX (Buxus), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Euphorbiaccoc ; evergreen slmibs or small 
trees, with opposite loaves, entire at the margins, 
and easOy split mto two plates. The greenish 
inconspicuous flowers grow in little axillary clusters, 
the male and female flowers distinct, but on the 
same plant. The male flowers consist of a perianth 
of four loaves, and of four stamens; the female 
flowers have a perianth of throe or four lc.aves, and 
in addition, three small bracts at the base, an ovaiy 
surmoimted by three styles, and two honey -secreting 
glands. The capsule has tlueo be.aks and three 
cells, and two or throe black seeds in each cell. — 
The most important species is the Cosimon Box 
{B. sempervirens), which grows wild in the south of 
Europe, and in some parts of Asia. It is generally 
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rcg.arded as a Inio native of the south of England, 
wlieie it grows on dry chalky hills ; and is remark- 
able as the only arborescent species of Euphorhiaceeo 
foxuld m such cold latitudes. In Britain, it seldom 


attains a height of more than 12 or 14 feet, but in 
warmer coimtries, it is often twice that height. Its 
leaves arc oval, generally from half an inch to three- 
quarters of an inch in length, smooth and shining, 
of a deep green coloiu'. The box is remarkable for 
its compact habit of growth and densely crowded 
branches and leaves, presenting a very solid mass 
of foliage. There are several cultivated varieties, 
distinguished by differently variegated leaves — gold- 
edged, silver-edged, &c. The most 'interesting 
variety, however, is a very humble one, called 
Dwarf Box, which grows only to a height of 
two or three feet, and is very commonly used to 
form edgings for garden-plots, being kept do'wn by 
clippmg to the height of a few inches. These 
edgings — than which none are neater, or better 
servo the purpose of keeping gravel-walks free 
from earth — are generally formed by planting cut- 
tings, which readily strilco root. 'The box bears 
clipping remarkably well ; and in a style of gardening 
once fashionable, but condenmed by the taste of 
the present day, it occupied an important place, 
being cut into architectural and fantastic figures. 
The le.aves of the box have a smell which is disagree- 
able to many people, and a very disagreeable bitter 
taste. IVhcn taken inwardly, they cause purging; 
an external application of them promotes the growth 
of the hair. In France, they are sometimes used 
instead of hops in maldng beer, but are extremely 
improper for the purpose. The wood of the box is 
hea\'ier than that of any other European tree, and 
is the only European wood that sinlis in water. It 
is of a beautifid pale-yellow colour, remarkably bard 
.and strong, of a fine regular and compact texture, 
cap.ablo of a beautifid polish, and not liable to be 
avorm-eaten. It is much v.alued for the purposes 
of the tm-ncr and the wood-carver ; is preferred to 
every other Idnd of wood for the manufacture of 
(lutes, flageolets, and other avind-instruments, as 
well ns of mathematical-instruments ; and is imri- 
v.alled for wood-cngr.aving, admitting of a finish 
as sharp and fine as metal, whilst it tahes the inh 
much better. Seo Engravino. When scraped 
down and boiled, it can be used as a sudorific in 
many complaints, .and ns a substitute for guiacum. 
An empyreumatic oil, obtained fi-om box-wood chips, 
is used for relief of toothache, and for other medi- 
cin.al purposes. — Spain and Portugal send into the 
market Largo quantities of box-wood; also Circ.assia 
and Georgia, from which countries it finds its way 
to Odessa, and is again exported thence. In 1815, 
.as many box-trees were out doivn at Box Hill, in 
Surrey, ns brought upw.ards of £10,000; but the tree 
is of so very slow growth, that it is seldom planted 
in Britain except for ornament. — The Minorca 
Box, or Balearic Box (B. Balearka), a native of 
Minorca, S.ardinia, Corsica, Turkey, &c., is a larger 
tree than the common box, and has le.aves three 
times as Large. It is much less patient of frost, but 
is occasionally seen in shrubberies in the south of 
England. The wood is of a bright yeUow, and 
inferior to the true box- wood, but is brought in large 
quantities from Constantinople under that name, 
for wood-engraving. 

BOX-DAYS. These are two d.ays appomted by 
the judges of the Court of Session in Scotland, in 
the spring and autumn vacations, and one d.ay in 
the Christmas recess, on which pleadings or other 
law-papers appointed by the court, or by one of the 
judges, towards the close of the preceding session, 
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dated tho 29tli November 1690, in wliich the evil 
custom of priv.ate solicitation of the judges is 


may oe jougeu or niea; tne oDject oeing to expe- 
dite the procediue, notwithstanding tho vacation or 
recess. These days are caUed B., m consequence of 
an act of sederunt or order of the Coiut of Session, 
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coniplained o£ : ‘ Bor preventing whereof,’ says the 
order, ‘ and for easeing the leidges, themselves, and the 
la-wj'ers, they, according to the example of the most 
famous judicatories abroad, have appointed boxes for 
every one of the lords, to stand on a hank in the 
Session-house from three o’clock till seven o’clock at 
night, each box having a slitt, in which the informa- 
tions or bills may be lett in, and cannot be drawn 
out, nntill the box be opened ; the key whereof is to 
be keept by everj- judge himself, and to be committed 
to no other ; and each lord is to send for his box 
at seven o’clock at night, that he may have com- 
petent time to peruse all the informations therein, 
and to consider the same, and the citationes alleged 
in the same, whereby none of the leidges can be put 
to trouble to attend any of the lords for riveing 
their informationes, bills, or answers.’ Purther 
facilities for legal business in vacation-time arc 
■iTorded in Scotland by the regulations of the Sill- 
Chamher (q. v.) ; and in England tho equity and 
common law judges attend at chambers during 
vacation ; but to English lawyers the use of B., or 
of any similar expedient, is unlcnown. See Court 
or Session and ower Courts. 

BOX-HAULIiN'G is a partioul.ar mode of turn- 
ing a ship, when tho swell of tho sea renders 
tacking impossible, or when the ship is too ne.ir the 
shore to allow room for veormg. The operation is 
effected by a peculiar management of the helm and 
tho sails. Boxlng-off is an operation very simil.ar to 
box-hauling. See fiu-ther under Tack, Veer. 

BOXIXG, or PUGILISM {Lat. pugilaius), fight- 
ing with the fists. It was practised as a manly 
exercise by the ancients, among whom it was an 
art so highly esteemed, that PoOux, Horculcs, and 
some of the other gods were represented as having 
excelled in it. The pugilists of tho ancient g.amcs 
had leather thongs on their hands, sometimes loaded 
yith load or iron; this armatimo of tho hand was 
c.alled the cccstus. Of course, their combats were 
not unfrequently attended with fatal consequences, 
which h.avc resulted also in many instances of 
modem pugilistio encoimters, although no armature 
of the fists is allowed. Among the Greeks, the 
practice of B. was at first permitted only to free- 
men, no slave, or person attainted with crime, being 
considered worthy to possess the high primlcgo of 
being beaten to the consistency of a jolly. Gradu- 
ally, however, B. was taken up ns a profession, and 
its character deteriorated. B. has been a favoiuite 
amusement of Englishmen for centuries; it is even 
said to have had such distingiushod patrons as King 
Alfred and Eiohard III. But the golden age of 
pugilism as a profession in England commenced 
with the accession of the House of Hanover; 
then men c.alling themselves professors publicly 
announced their intention of giiring lessons in ‘ the 
noble art of self-defence.’ One professor challenged 
another to combat in the most bombastic langu.age. 
In 172G, one Ned Sutton, who annoimccs himself as 
‘pipemaker from Gravesend, and professor of the 
noble science of defence,’ sneers at another pro- 
fessor, whom ho calls ‘the extolled hir Figg,’ for 
having by ‘ sleeveless pretence ’ shirked a comb.at 
with him, ‘ which I take,’ B.ays tho pipemaker and 
professor, ‘to be occasioned through fear of his 
having tli.at glory eclipsed by me, wherewith the 
eyes of aU spectators have been so much d.azzlcd.’ 
He further assures the said Figg, th.at if he c.an 
muster courage enough to fight with him, he (Figg) 

‘ Tvill have the advantage of being overcome by a 
hero indeed ! ’ Figg had an ‘ ampbithe.atre ’ in 
Oxford Koad, wherein fights were held; and a 
larger one was erected in tho same locality in 1742 
for one Broughton, the funds being subscribed by 


some eighty noblemen and gentlemen. Tho pumlis- 
tic encounters th;it took place here wore p.atromsed 
by many of the nobility. Some faint protests 
against the brutality of tho pastime now bef^.an to 
be made by the press, but these had little 'effect 
Towards the end of the last century, fights 
were patronised by princes of the blood-royal; and 
the Prince of W.ales, afterwards George IV., was 
present at one at Brighton, in which one of the 
combatants w.os killed. When the .allied sovereigns 
and their generals came over to England in 1814, 
Lord Louffher treated them to a scries of B.-matches 
in his drawing-room, wliich were so highly relished 
that they were repeated a few d.ays aftenvards. 
One of the pugilists, called Jackson, became quite 
a hero, and made enormous siuns by giving lessons 
to 3 ’oung noblemen, among whom was Lord Byron. 
In 1817, the Cz.ar Nicholas of Russia witnessed a 
prize-light .at Coombe Warren. At the close, tho 
victor w.as presented to him, with whom he shook 
hands. This was the last time that royalty was 
present at one of these disgusting spectacles. 

The character of the prize-ring, or, .as it is called 
in the slang of its supporters, ‘the P. K.,’ had 
been for many years declining. People of influ- 
ence and respectability seemed to have withdr.awn 
their countenance from it. The lowest and least 
reputable class of the population furnished tho 
fighters, and money was the only object of their 
backers. ‘Fair-play’ was no longer ‘a jewel’ in 
the P. R.; fights were sold, .and tho meanest and 
most disgriiceful tricks resorted to, in order to avin 
or to avoid the payment of bets. Prize-fights 
were imder the han of the law; in many counties 
of England, the police actively interfered to pre- 
vent them; .and some railway companies refused 
to convey those t<aldng part in them along their ^ 
lines. The j’c.ar 1800, however, witnessed a strange 
rcnv.al of tho pugilistio spirit, on occasion of a fight 
between Tom Saj’ers, tho ‘champion prize-firiiter I 
of England,’ and John Hccnan, the ‘Benicia Boy,’ 
an Americ.an, for £200 a side, and the belt, a badge 
of honour worn by the ch.ampion. The battle, 
which was clev.ated to tho dignity of ‘ a gre.at inter- 
n.ation.al contest ’ by sporting papers, took place at 
Famborougb, April 17, 18G0. It lasted for more 
than two hours, in wliich time tho American wms 
bc.atcn almost blind, and the Englislunan dreadfully 
bruised. The continuance of the battle was pre- 
vented by tho breaking in of the ring, caused by 
the interference of the police. After tlic fight, the 
English champion was ranlced by many ncavyiapers 
— not sporting ones — with the heroes of the Crimea 
and of Lucknow; himdreds, if indeed not tliousands, 
of pounds were subscribed for him, in admination of 
his bravery, by persons of aU conditions of life, and 
residing in .all parts of tho country; and he was 
fOted by merchants on tho London and Liverpool 
’Changes. Hi.s opponent received equally flattering 
and substantial testimonials from Americans. The 
fight formed the subject of discussion in the House 
of Commons, in which the home secretary announced 
that not only the principals, but aU present at the 
spectacle, wore amenable to the l.aw. Though no 
steps were taken to bring the offenders to justice, it 
was intimated to those chieflj’’ concerned, that if a 
renewal of the fight w'ore attempted, tho laav should 
be put in force ag.ainst those aiding or abetting it. 

Tho training which prize-fighters undergo for 
some months before a battle is of tho most healthful 
kind; it rids them of every superfluous gi-ain of 
flesh, braces their nerves, and makes their muscles 
like iron; j’ct, owing to the rude way in vyhich 
the result of all this training is demolished in an 
hour’s fight, professional boxers are usuaUy very 
short-lived. With tho exception of one, GuUey, 
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■who bccamo M.B. for Pontefract, and the Jackson 
already alluded to, who made a fortime, few of 
them have over risen to anj-thing above the owner- 
ship of a low ■public-house, where they lay down 
the law on pugilism to their admirers, arid take the 
cliair at so-called ‘ harmonic meetings,’ where B. is 
the entertainment. Sovcral p-apers devote them- 
selves to chronicle the doings of ^ the P. It-, 
avhich tlicy do in a ])cculinr style. The following 
specimens of the slang avill ad'ord a suflicient idea of 
tno character of tliis hind of literature. Tlio mouth 
is called the ‘potato-trap,’ the ‘kisser,’ the ‘whistler,’ 
the ‘grubbcrl’ and the ‘ omtion-tmp;’ tlio nose is 
variously described as the ‘claret-jug,’ the ‘smeller,’ 
the ‘sneezer,’ the ‘siioror,’ the ‘smlTcr,’ the ‘pro- 
boscis,’ the ‘ nozzle,' the ‘ snout,’ the ‘ sccnt-lrnttlc,’ 
and the ‘ snufT-hox ; ' the car ns the ‘ conk ;’ and tho 
eyes ns tlio ‘daylight.s,’ tho ‘peepers,’ tho ‘ squinters,’ 
the ‘goggles,’ itc. Instead of saying that tho eyes 
did not Bsvcll up, tho litUrnteiirs of tlio P.ll. would 
s.ay thiit tho boxer ‘did not seem inclined to adopt 
the early-closing movement with either shutter ! ’ 

BOXING-DAY, tho day after Cliristm.aa, and 
so c.allctl in Pnglnnd from ticing the day on which 
Cliriflmax boxft, or ]ireacnls, are given to servants 
and others. See Cnnnrrjt.ts Box. 

BOXING TUB COMPASS is one among m.atw' 
sea-phrases not c.asily trace.able to their origin, it 
means simply a rehearsal or enumeration of tho 
several ixilnts, liallpoint.s, and quartcr-poinl-s of tlio 
mariner's compass, in their jiroiier onler; and is 
among the lessons which a young sailor h.xs to Icanu 

BO'XTBB, a busy town of Holland, in the pro- 
rinco of Nortli Brabant, situated on tlio Dommcl.six 
miles south of Uois-le-Due. nio river intcrsccU tho 
streets, afTording jKvssage for boats, and also supplies 
svatcr to turn the machincty of sovcral manufac- 
tories. B. is famed for the be.autiful di.ajKra it 
produces. I’oji. -1000. 'Jlio Anglo-Diitch anny, 
under tho command of tho Duko of York, wia 
hero defeated 'ivith great loss by tho I'konch in 1791. 

BOX-TIIOBN (Ii/eiiim), a genus of jd-anta of 
tho natural order h'oUinacta-, having funnel-shaiied 
or tubular flowers, and 2-cellcd licnic.s. The 
species nro pretty numerous, and found in difTerenl 
quarters of the avorld. Several nro natives of tho 
south of Purope, thorny slinihs, witli long slender 
shoots and simiilo lanceolate leaves, I/, liurojxriim 
m.ay Iw trained to a height of tIO or -10 feet, and is 
often planted— as nro also other onccics — for oma- 
jnent, to cover walls, he. It has jeilo violet-coloured 
flowers, reticulated with red veins. Somo of tho 
sjiccics arc almost trees. L. fiKhnohln, although 
dcstituto of Bjiincs, Ls n.serl as a heelgc-plant in its 
native country, tho Andes of Quito. Its flowers 
are orange scarlet, and grow- in umliels. 

BOYA'CA, a town of the U, S. of Culoinhia, near 
svhich, in la 19, Bolivar,' hy a victory over tho Span- 
iards, Bccuretl tho indoi>ondenco of Colombia It 
gives name to tho dejiartmcnt, which stretches from 
the platc.au of Bogota to the borders of Venezuela, 
being watered by tho Jfagdalena, Sogamozo, Zulia, 
Cazanare, and Met-a. Tlio capital, however, is not 
B. itself, but tho neighbouring city of Tunja, avhich 
is about 70 miles to tho north-north-east of BogoUa. 

BOYAIl. See BoJAn. 

BOY'AU, in militaiy engineering, is a winding or 
serjicntino trench, dug to fonn a p.atli or communi- 
cation lictwcen tho difTcrent armed trendies of a 
siego-avork, and to prevent tliem from being cnli- 
Indwl, or fired mion m flank. 

BOY-BISHOP. Tlio custom of electing a B. on 
St Nicholas’s Day datca from a very early period. 


■Wnrton thought ho coidd find somo allusion to it in^ 
ono of tho anathemas of tho Constantinopolitan 
Sj-nod, 807 A.D. It quickly spread over most 
Catholic coimtrics, and in England seems .to have 
prevailed in almost every parish.' Although tho 
election took place on St Nicholas’s Day (Cth' 
Decemher), tho authority lasted to Holy Innocents’ 
Day (2Sth Decemher). Tlio B. was chosen from 
tho chiltlran of tho church or cathedral choir, or 
from tiio pupils at tlio grammar-school. ' Ho was 
arrayed in episcopal vestments, . and, attended by 
a crowd of subordinates in priestly dress, ■wont 
about with songs and dances from house to house, 
blessing the people, who, ns Bishop Hall . s.'iys, 

* stood grinning in tho way to expect that ridi- 
culous lienwliction.’ Tho B. cxnctwl implicit obedi- 
ence from his fellows, who, along with their superior, 
took possession of tho church, and performed all 
tho ceremonies and oflices except mass. Tho custom' 
found conntcnnnco not among tho popidaco only. 
In 1209, I'M ward I., on his way to Scotland, jior- 
mittcrl a B. to s.iy vespers heforo hiin at Heton, 
nc.ar Newcastle-on-Tync, and gave him and liis 
companions a present. At Salisburj’ — and pcrhniis 
ill otlier places also— tho B., it is said, had tho 
power of tlLsjiosing of such prelicnds ns happened to 
fall vacant during tlio daj’s of his episcopacy ; and 
if lie died during lits oflicc, the funend honours of a 
bishop, witli a monument, were granted him.. Blnat 
Bcciilnr sliows and entertainments accompanied this 
pracliee, liistory docs not inform .ns. Probably dra- 
matic cxhiijilioiis of a mdo nature were tho princinaL 
In Engl.and, tho custom of electing a B. was nliolisncd 
by a jirocl.amalion of Henry Ylll., dated July f2, 
15-12; restored by Queen Mary in 155-1; and npin 
nlioiLsbcil during tbo reign of EUzabetb, though it 
seems to have lingered hero and there in adllagcs till 
alxuit tho close of her reign. 

BOYD, Z.rcHAnv, an eminent Scottish divine, 
lioni lieforc 1590, was educated at Kilmarnock, and 
studied at tlio universities of Glasgow, and S.aumur 
in France, of which hitter he was, in IGll, appointed 
a regent or nrofessor, and is s.iid to have (fccliiicd 
tho principalship. Tho pcrscciitions of Uio Pro- 
testants in Franco caused him to retiun to Scotland 
in 1C21. In lC23,ho became minister of the B.srony 
jiarish, Gl.ssgow, and svns thrico elected rector of 
tho nniveniity of tlrnt place. His princii»l ]>r030 
svork, TVie Ansf Unllrll of Ihe Soule in DeaOi, pub- 
lished at Iklinhureh in 1C29 in two vola, was 
roiirinled, svitli a hio of tlio aiiUior, hy Gabriel Neil, 
Glasgow, 1831. Ho svns author of cighton other 
svorks, chiefly of a religious c-sst. ’ Tlio third edition 
of his Pittlm's of David in Metier nppc.ared.at 
Glasgow, IWG. Ho died in 1CD3 or 1C54, Ic-is-ing 
niimcroiui MSS. and his library, si-ith a conaidcrahlo 
legacy, to tho College of Glasgow, over tlio. court 
gateway of svhich is his stone liiist, whilst Ids jwr- 
trait is in tlio Divinity Hall of tlio s.-inio university. 
Among his MSS. is a collection of quaint poems on 
Scrijiliiral subjects, entitlcil Zion's Ftoicers, usually 
c.allcd Zaclmiy Boyd’s Biblo. As a sjiccimcn of his 
homely style, tlio following extract from Jonah’s 
soliloquy M-iUdn tho whale's belly may bo quoted 
licro : 

■\Vhat Iionso is this, where’s neither coal nor candle, 
IVIicro I nothing hut pits of fislies. handle I 
I and my table aro both hero svithin, 

Ylicro day necro dawned, svlicre sunno did never 
shine ; 

TIio liho of this on earth man never saw, 

A liring man svithin a monster’s maw, 

Buried imdcr mountains which aro high and steep, 
Plunged under si-ntcrs hiindrolh fathoms deep. 

Not so was Noah in his house of tree. 

For through a windmv ho tlio light did see ; 
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He sailed above the higliest waves — a wonder; 

I and my boat are all the waters under ; 

Hee in his arko might goe and also come. 

But I sit still in such a straitened roomo 
As is most uncoutho, head and feet togetlier. 

Among such grease as would a thousand smother. 

I find no way now for my shrinking hence, 

But heere to lie, and die for mine offence. 

Eight prisoners were in Hoali’s hulk together; 
Comfortable they were, each one to other. 

In all the earth like unto mo is none. 

Ear from all living, I heere lyo alone. 

BOYDELL, John, a liberal p.atron of ai-t in 
England, born in 1719. At the age of 21, be appren- 
ticed himself for seven ye.ars to an engraver in 
London, and on the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
published, by subscription, a series of views in Eng- 
land and Wales, with the profits of which he set up 
a print-selling business in the metropolis. English 
engraving was at a low ebb when B. threw his 
money and intelligent cnerCT into the woi-lc of 
its improvement. Under B.^s liberal patronage of 
native artists, the importation of foreign prints, for 
the most jiart, not only ceased, but English prints 
were exported to the continent. B. now determined 
to do for English painting what he had done for 
cugraa-ing. _ He accordingly selected Shakspeare’s 
works for illustration ; and in the carrying out of 
his object, secured the most eminent painters in the 
kingdom, including Opie, Kcynolds, Northcote, and 
West. The result was the magnificent ‘ Shakspeare 
GaUory,’ from which was cngi'avod a superb volume 
of plates (Lond. Boydell, 1803). B. also published, 
at Buhner’s press, a splendid edition of Shakspearc’s 
works in 9 vols. fob (1792—1801). The immense 
sums of money he spent on the Shakspeare illustra- 
tions, and the commercial depression consequent 
on the Erenoh Eevolution, brought him into diffi- 
culties, fr'om wliich he was not wholly extricated 
before his death, in December 1804. An alphabetical 
catalogue of plates containing engravings by the 
best artists, from the finest works of the Italian, 
Flemish, Geiman, French, and English schools; 
sketches from Claude • Lorraine, &c., were among 
the coUections published by Boydell. 

BOYER, Alexis Bahon de, a French surgeon 
of the greatest eminence, was bom at Uzerche, in 
Limousin, on 30th hlarch 1757, or, according to 
others, in 17C0. He was for some years in the 
service of a notary, before ho began his medical 
studies. In 1787, he was appointed second surgeon 
to the Hflpit.al de la Charite at Paris, and after- 
wards professor, first of operative surgery, and 
then of clinical surgery, at the Ecole de Sante. 
In 1804,, he was appointed first surgeon to the 
emperor, who also raised him to the rank of baron. 
Ho accompanied the emperor on his campaigns 
and journeys. .After the Restoration, B. became 
professor of practical surgery in the university 
of Paris, and first surgeon at the HOpital do la 
Charite. In 1823, he was appointed consulting- 
siugeon to the king; and in 1825, was admitted 
a member of the Institute. He died on 25th 
November 1833. His greatest works are his Traile 
Oomplet (VAnalomie, .4 vols. (Par. 1797 — 1799, and 
other editions), and his Traiie des Maladies Chirur- 
gicahs el des Operations qui leiir conviennent, 8 vols. 
(Par. 1814^1822). From 1798 to 1817, he was 
engaged with Roux and Condsart in conducting the 
J ournal de Medecine, Chirurgie cl Pharmacie. 

BOYER, Jean PiEr.nfc, a mulatto, president of 
the republic of Hayti, was born 2d Febriury 
1776, at Port-au-Prince, capital of that part of the 
island then belonging to France. At, a very early 
age he was sent to France, where he received a 
European education; and in 1792, entered the 


imhtaiy service. He very soon became a chef de 
bata-illon, and fought against the British on their 
invasion of his native isle. After further fightine 
.against the British under General Rigaud, leader 
of the mulattoes, and afterwards under General 
Leclerc, he entered into a combination which had 
for its object the union of the negroes and mulattoes, 
and a complete emancipation of the colony. After 
the negro Dessahnes had seated himself upon the 
throne, B., along with Pethion, took the lead of 
the coloured people. They assisted Christophe to 
overthrow the bloody tyrant in 1806, but deserted 
Christophe when they saw that he wished to make 
himself sovereign. Pethion now established an 
independent republic in the western part of the 
island ; and B. made himself indispensable to bim 
by his militaty and administrative knowledge, so 
that he was invested hy the new president with 
the command of the capital, Port-au-Prince, and 
the rank of a major-general. In this capacity 
he endeavoured to discipline his troops after the 
European manner; drove back, more than once, 
the black hordes of Christophe, thereby preserving 
Port-au-Prince from destruction ; was recommended 
to the people by Pethion, when dying, as most 
worthy to bo his successor ; and was unanimously 
elected president of the republic. Ho arranged the 
financial affairs, collected funds into the treasmy 
improved the administration, and encouraged arts 
and sciences. After the death of Christophe, he 
united tlie monarchical part of the island with 
the republic in 1820; and in 1821, the eastern 
district also, which had hitherto remained under the 
dominion of Spain; and he urgently sought the 
recognition of the independence of the youthful 
state by France, which was obtained, in 1825, upon 
payment of an indemnity of 150 millions of francs. B. 
carried on the government of the republic of Hayti 
for fifteen years, from tliis time, with the most 
perfect peace; but his policy, which was father 
arbitrary, and directed to the object of depressing 
the negroes in favour of his own race, the coloured 
people, resulted in a victorious insurrection in 1843. 
B. fled to Jamaica, whence he announced his resig- 
nation to the Haytian revolutionary committee, and 
condemned himself to a voluntary ostracism. From 
the proclamation of the provisional government, it 
appeared that he was the victim of his aristocratic 
policy; but the provisional government, after it had 
obtained the upper hand, conducted itself very 
moderately towards the defeated party. See Hayti. 
After a protracted stay in Jamaica, B. went to 
Paris, where he died in the beginning of July 1850. 
He was a man of great perseverance, and of captivat- 
ing manners, but artful, and often harsh and cruel 
to those under him. 

BOYLE, a toivn in Roscommon county, in a 
picturesque valley on both sides of the Boyle, one 
mile above its expansion into Lough Key, and 8 
miles north-west of Carrick-on-Shannon. Pop. (1871) 
3161. It has a large trade in corn and butter. 
Latin and English annals of B. date from 420 to 
1245, and have been published. An abbey was built 
here in the 12tli c., and was reduced to its present 
ruined state in 1595 by the Earl of Tyrone. 

BOYLE, Richard, the founder of the House of 
Cork and OiTery, .and fitly styled the Great Earl 
of Cork, was bom in 1566, at Canterbury, of a 
good but not wealthy f.amily. At the age of 22, 
after having studied at Cambridge and the Middle 
Temple, ho went over to Ireland with a few pounds 
in his pocket, to hew his way to fortune. His 
energy, prudence, and signal c.apacity for govern- 
ment, received their reward. Ho bought est.ates 
and improved them, promoting the immigi’ation of 
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English Protestants, and triumphed over the envy 
of his enemies, making good his cause before Queen 
Elizabeth, and avinning her faa’our. Due honours 
flowed in upon him, and at length he avas knighted. 
In 1G20, he became Viscount Dungara-.an and Earl of 
Cork. In 1G31, he avas made lord high treasurer, an 
office aa’hioh remained hereditary in his family. In 
his old ago, the Munster rohels compelled him to 
gird on armour, and turn his castle into a fortress. 
He soon raised a little army of his servants and 
tenants, and avith an auxiliary force commanded 
by his four sons (and paid, aadien his money arms 
spent, out of his plate-ohcst), the noble old c.irl 
took castles, smote the rebels, and quenched rebel- 
lion in his borders. Ho died in IGbl, at the age 
of 7S. 

BOYLE, The Hon. HouEnT, sea'cnth son, and 
foiu'tccnth child of the first Earl of Cork, was born 
at Lismoro, Waterford, January 25, 1G20. As a 
child, ho avas distinguished by precocity of intellect 
and a rare love of truth. After studying at Eton, 
and at home, he avent to the continent, aadicre he 
stayed for si.x years. On his return in 104-1, he 
found himself in iiosscssiou, by his f.ather’s death, 
of the manor of Shalbridgo, Dorsetshire, avhero lie 
took up his abode, and resided till 1G50. He took 
no part in political strife, but dea-oted himself to the 
cultivation of science, and iiarticularly of chemistry 
and natural iihilosophy. Ho av.is one of the first 
members of tiiat association of scieiitilic men aa-hich 
about that time (1015) held private meetings at 
0.\ford and London, and some ye.ars after, became 
better knoavn as the Koyal Society. In 1C5-1 he 
settled at Oxford. Hero ho experimented exten- 
sively in pneumatics, and improved the air-pump. 
At the same time, ho devoted considerable study to 
theology. After the llcstoration, ho a\-.as urgently 
advised by Lord Clarendon to enter tho ciiurch, 
but ho thought that ho could do better Bcranco to 
religion as a lajmian. Among tho proofs which lie 
gave of this, besides his own theological amtings 
and eminent example, wore Ins exertions as a 
director of tho East India Conijiany for tho propa- 
gation of Christianity in the E.ast, ns well as in 
procuring and circulating at his o\ni expense trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, and his bequest for the 
foundation of the * Boyle Lectures’ (q. v.), in 
defence of Christianity. In IGGS, ho took up liis 
residence permanently in London, and was thence- 
forth able to devote much of his time to the busi- 
ness of tho Boyal Society. In IGSO ho was chosen 
president, but declined the honour. A peerage 
had rcjicatcdly been ofTerod to him, and declined. 
In IGSS, finding his health decline, he shut himself 
up against all interruption, in order to husb.and his 
remaining tune for tho labour of repairing the loss 
caused by the accidental destruction of his MSS. 
In 1G91, his hc.alth finally gave w.ay, and on the 
30th of December 1G92 ho died, seven days after 
his beloved sister. Lady Ilanel.agb. B. was tall 
and emaciated in person, and extremely temperate 
in his habits, often subject to low spirits, but 
naturally lively and of rare coiivcrsation.il powers. 
His piety, benevolence, and cliantj' would have 
made him remarkable, apart from his scientific 
attainments and reputation. IIis complete works 
(including his very interesting correspondence), with 
a life by Dr Birch, and an index, were published 
in 5 vols. fob (Lond. 1744). 

BOYLE, Chahles, third Earl of Orrery, was 
horn at Chelsea, August 1070, and entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, in his 15th j'car, where ho had 
for his tutors Drs Attorbury and Friend. His 
attainments as an undergradinato were respectable 
for a nobleman ; and pirobably tliis circumstance 


induced the master of the college. Dr Aldrich, to 
select tho youth for the annual task of editing a 
classic. In B.’s c.ase, it imfoi-tunately h.appened 
that tho Epistles of Phalaris were chosen. Sir 
William Temple having about that time passed 
the most cxtrav.agant encomiums upon them. In 
1G95 the work appeared. Two years later, Bentley 
published his famous Dissertation, in which he 
proved that tho Epistles, instead of being composed 
in tho Gth c. n. c., were tho production of the 
2d c. after Christ. B., in re.ality, had little to do 
with the unlucky performance to which his name 
had been attached. It was the worlt chiefly of 
Atterbury and Friend. Nevertheless, in the fol- 
lowing year, and while B. himself was absent from 
the country, tho ivits .and scholars of Christ Church 
again exposed him and themselves to the merciless 
criticism of Bentley, bj' publishing An Examination^ 
of the Dissertation, See., by the Jlon. Charles Boyle. 
In 1G99 Bentley once more reph’ed, and sc<aled the 
lips of his adversaries for ever. But for tills Battle 
of the Booh, in which ho only seemed to be engaged, 
B.’s name would have been forgotten. In honour of 
him, the name of ‘ Orreiy ’ was given to the scientific 
.apjiar.atus of that name by its constructor, to whom 
B. liad licen land. He fought, .as a major-gcner.al, 
at Malplaijuet, was promoted to diplomatic and 
court appointments, wrote some literary pieces, and 
died in 1731. Of his poems, even Sir llichard 
Blaclunoro said : 

^Vffor his foolish rbjanes, both friends and foes 

Coiicliulc they know iriio did not nrilc his prose. 

BOYLE LECTUBES, so c.allcd from the founder, 
tho Honourablo Robert Boyle (q. v.), who settled 
ail annual salary, charged upon his dwclling-hoiiso 
in St Michael’s, Crooked Lane, London, for ‘some 
preaching minister,’ who shall preach eight sermons 
in the yc.ar for proving tho Christian religion 
against Atheists, Deists, Pagans, Jews, and Moh.am- 
medans, not descending to any controversies among 
Christians themselves. Archbishop Tomiison pro- 
cured a yc.arly s.alarj’ of £50, to be charged upon 
a farm at Brill, Bucks, instead of the original 
charge for the endowment. ’The olfico is tenable 
for three years. 

Tho first scries of leoturos, A Confutation of 
Atheism, was preached in 1GU2 by lliohard Bentley 
(q. V.). In 1701, Dr Samuel Clarko iircached the 
lectures, entitled A Demonstration of the Btiny and 
Attributes of God, in answer to tho arguments of 
Hobbes, Spinoza, .and their followers. In 1709, Dr 
Lilly Butler lectured on Beliyion no Afntter of 
Shame. All the lectures prcaclied up to 1732 were 
collected into a fine folio edition, in 3 vols. (Lond. 
1739) ; since that period, till rcccntlj’, few of tho 
lectures have been published. In 1S4G, the course 
of lectures was preached by the I’ev. F. D. Maurice, 
and published under tho title, The Beliyions of the 
World. The more eminent lecturers of recent years 
whoso courses have been published are : Mcrivale, 
tho historian (lSG-1— .ISGu), avho lectured on The 
Conversion of the Roman Empire and E'orthern E'a- 
lions; Professor Pliimptrc (ISGG); Professor Stanley 
Le.atlics (ISGS — 1S70); and Dr Hessej- (1S71 — 1873). 

BOYLE’S FUJIING LIQUOR is tho tcim 
applied to a coiicoiitrated solution of ammonia, 
saturated by a stream of hj'drosulphurio acid, which 
combining with it, fonns the sulphide of ammonium 
(NII 4 S). Exposed to tho air, it fumes, and evolves 
a very dis.agrec.ablo odour, resembling, but in an 
intensified degree, ordinary bilge or sewerage water. 

BOYNE, a river in the east of Ireland, rises in 
the Bog of Allan, and flows through Kildare, King’s 
County, Me.ath, and Louth. It passes Trim,_Navan, 

[ Slano, aud Drogheda, and enters tho Ii-ish Sea 
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4 miles below tbe last town, after a course of 65 
miles in a carboniferous limestone basin, -its total 
descent being 336 feet. Its chief tributaries are the 
Ooel, hlattoch, and Blaokwater. It is navigable 
for vessels of 250 tons to Drogheda, and for barges 
of 70 tons to Navau, 19 miles up. Its banka are 
studded with many ruins of monasteries and castles. 
In 838, Turgesius the Dane sailed up the B., and 
plundered Meath. But, this river is chiefly famous 
for the battle of the Boyne, whieh took place on 
its banks, near Oldridge, on the 1st of July 1690, 
and in which William III. defeated James II. An 
obelisk, 150 feet high, marks the scene of the battle. 

BOYS, Ships’. In nautical language, all the 
yoimg or green hands on board are called hoys, 
without much reference to their age ; but in recent 
times, arrangements have been made to give a more 
precise meaning to the term, by engaging boys or 
lads as part of the erew. 

In the royal navy, hoys were first voted for in the 
estimates in 1834. There were 1000 in that year; 
and this number increased to 7000 in 1874. The 
Admiralty has, in recent years, made many regula- 
tions for attracting boys into the navy. Most of 
the seamen at present in the service entered it as 
boys. They enter mostly at about 14 years of age, 
but some as late as 18, and they are bound for 7 
years. There are schools established for them at 
Portsmouth, Pl 3 rmouth, Cork, and one or two other 
places. The boys are ranked in two classes, accord- 
ing to ago and experience.' When out of their 
time, they have a tendency to enter the merchant 
sendee for two or tlireo years; but they usually 
return to the navy, and enter as ordinary seamen. 
See further under Manning the Navy. 

In the merchant service, boys are apprenticed to 
the shipowners; they leam their duties by degrees; 
and constitute the source out of which mates, 
masters, and captains are ultimately supplied. 
By the Merchant Seamen’s Act of 1844, every 
merchant-ship was bound to take a certain number 
of boys as apprentices, according to tonnage; the 
better hands were apprenticed by their friends; 
the worst were picked up by the M.arine Society 
from the poor and wretched of the streets, and 
apprenticed as a means of setting them up in life. 
The indenture was from 12 to 18 months. The 
regulations have been modified in form, but not 
in substance, by the Mercantile Marine Act of 
later date. 

_ BOZZARIS, Maucos, a Greek patriot who dis- 
tinguished himself in the early part of the modem 
War of Independence, was born at Suli, in the 
mountains of Epirus, towards the close of the 18tli 
century. His youth was spent amid the din of 
arms. In 1803, he was forced to retreat to the 
loni.an Isles, by Ali Pasha (q. v.), who, in a series 
of bloody combats, had nearly exterminated the 
Suliotes. In 1820 two events occurred which called 
forth his patriotic energies: Hypsilanti’ summoned 
the Greeks to insurrection, and war broke out 
between Ali Pasha and the sultan. On learning 
the news, B. put him self at the head of some 800 
expatri.ated Suliotes, and passed over into Epirus. 
Ali, who dexterously endeavoured to identify his 
cause with that of the Greeks, soon found means to 
secure B.’s services against their common enemy, 
the sultan. B. obtained several victories, and on 
the death of Ali at the taking of Jauina in 1822, 
he continued the war successfully against Khurshid 
Pasha, ,the Turkish general. Shoruy after, Prince 
Mavrocordato landed at Mesolonghi, with a body 
of disciplined troops, and ' being Joined by B., he 
engaged the Turks at Petta, on the 16th July 1822. 
Through treachery the Greeks were overpowered. 


them best soldiers perished, and B., alonn- with 
Ma\Tocoida,to, was compeDed to retire to°Me=o- 
longhi. This place he skilfully defended against the 
Tm-lcs, untd a Hydriote fleet forced them to retire 
In the summer of 1823, a Turco-Albanian army of 
20,000 men, under the command of the Pasha of 
Scodra, descended from the north of Epirus. B 
who Imew that the fortifications of Mesol'on<ihi 
■U’cre too weak to withstand an assault, determined 
to surprise his enemies by a sudden blow. He 
advanced swiftly at the head of 1200 men, and on 
the 20th of August reached Kerpenisi, where the 
van of the Tm'co-Albanian army, 4000 strong, was 
encamped. At night, the Suliotes burst in upon 
their startled foes, who were routed with great 
slaughter. The victors captured their camp, stand- 
ards, and a vast quantity of baggage. This triumph 
was saddened by the loss of the heroic B., who fell 
while leading on his men to the final attaclc. His 
body was solemnly interred at Mesolonghi, and he 
was honoured with the title of the ‘Leonidas of 
Modem Greece.’ 

BO'ZZOLO, a town of Lombardy, North Italy, 
situated on the right bank of the Oglio, about 16 
rmles west-south-west of Mantua. B., which was 
at one time a small independent republic, has 
remains of old fortifications, some silk-weaving, 
and an annual f.iir. Pop. about 4500. 

BRA, a town in the province of Cuneo, North 
Italy, 25 miles south-east of Coni. It has metal 
foundries and silk manufactures, and a good trade 
in cattle, grain, and wine. Pop. 12,500. 

BRABAN^ONNE, the patriotic song of the 
Belgians, originally sung by the insurgents during 
the revolution of September 1830. A young French 
player, by name Jenneval, at that time connected 
with the theatre at Brassels, was the author of the 
song; it was sot to music by a singer named 
Campenhout. Jenneval fell in a combat with the 
Dutch at Berchem. The Belgians allowed his 
mother a pension of 2400 francs. Campenhout 
received from King Leopold a golden snuff-box, and 
W’as appointed director of the royal chapel. Each 
verse of the B. ends with the refrain — 

La mitraille a bris6 I’orango 
Sur I’arbro do la libertc. 

BRA'BANT was the name formerly given to an 
important province of the Low Countries, extending 
from the left bank of the Waal to the sources of the 
Dyle, and from the Maas and the plain of Limburg 
to the Lower Scheldt. In the time of Cresar, B. 
was inhabited by a mixed race of Germans and 
Colts; it afterwards came into possession of the 
Franks ; and in the middle ages it formed a duchy 
by itself, dependent upon Lower Lorraine, with 
which, in 1107, the county of Antwerp was incor- 
porated, and in 1347, for a time, the lordship of 
Mechlin or Malines, formerly connected with Liege. 
After many changes, B. (divided into the provinces 
of North and South B.) was made a part of the 
kingdom of Holland, at the Congress of Vienna ; 
but at the revolution of 1830, South B. separated 
from Holland, and became part of Belgium (q. v.). 
Old B. is now divided into three provinces : i. 
North or Dutch B., containing about 2000 square 
miles, and (18G9) 428,872 inhabitants; 2. The Belgian 
province of Antwerp, avhich contains 1094 square 
miles, and (1870) 492,482 inhabitants ; and 3. South 
B., also Belgian, containing 1260 square miles, and an 
extremely dense pop. of (1870) 879,814. The country 
consists of a plain gently sloping to the north-west, 
and rising in the south into gentle hills, wiiioh 
are offsets of those of Ai’dennes. In the level 
northern part are many heathy and fenny tracts ; 
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one of tliem, called tlio Peel, 20 miles in length, 
and from 2 to G broad. In the liillj’ district of 
tlio south, is the Forest of Soignics. 'Xho Slaas 
.and the Scheldt .are the jirincipal rivers; hut some 
of their tributaries, as the Rnjiel, the Dyle, the 
Dcmcr, the Aa, &c., .are also verj’ useful for internal 
commerce, •ndiicli is fm-thcr promoted by canals and 
raihv.ays. The clim.ato in the northern jiart.s is 
humid, but generally mild, and careful drainage h.as 
made it more healthy than in any other part of the 
Netherl.ands; the soil is fertile, and agriculture and 
cattle-husbandiy arc the principal occupations of 
the inh.abitants, and are jirosecuted avith great 
success. ^Man}’ kinds of goods made of flax, cotton, 
avool, and leather, are among the products of 
industiy. B. lace has long been celebrated. The 
inhabitants in the north are Dutch ; in the middle 
district, Flemish; .and in the south, of Walloon 
race. The boundary betaveen the languages is a 
feav leagues to the south of Bnissels, the Walloon 
French heing spoken to the south, and Flemish and 
Dutch to the north of this line. 

BRACCIO, For.Ti:ni;.\«'r, Coint or MoxToxn, 
a celebrated condottiore (sec Coniiottikiii), bom .at j 
Perugia in l.'iGS, of an old patrici..n family, was, in 
I carl}’ youth, the leader of a troop of ineicenai ic.s in , 
I the service of the Count of Montefeltro, .ag.iinst the j 
I M.alatcsti, lords of Iliiuini. lie became the chain- 1 
■ pion of the I’eiaigian noblo.s who were drnon into 
' exile in l.'KI.'i; and after serving in I.oinbardy under 
1 Alberico da Barluaiio, bo e.aiaied on .a partisan war- 
1 faro in the Marches of Ancona .ag.nn^t the M.anpiis 
Ludovico Miglioiati, nephew of Pope Innocent VII. 
In MOS, ho eiitcied the .servue ol Ladisl.aus, king 
of K.a]iles, who had de-igns on Central Italy, atul. 
atath his condottn, crossed the A)>onninc.s, scoured 
j the valley of the 'I'lber, and took .several towns. 
In June of the same year, the people of Perugia 
ofl'ercd the doiniuion of their city to the Nc.apoIit.au 
king oil condition that ho would prevent the nobles 
from returning, lie accejited it, and ungenerously 
sent a largo force against B., who retired to the 
lil.archcs. In 1110, however, B. obtained the 
sovereignty of his native city, avhen the banished 
nobles, after an exile of twenty-four years, avere 
restored. In 1117, B. got |>ossession of Koine bj- 
capitulation, but was soon obliged to evacu.atc it. 
He afterwards made teriiis uith the pope (Marlin 
V.), with avhom he had .a confereiico at I’lorenec 
in February 112H, and siibseipiently nccepted from 
Joanna, rjuccn of Naples, the comm.and of her 
land-forces, avith the rank of high constable of 
that kingdom. Entering the Abru/.zo, he surjudsed 
Capua, and having rebeved Naples, then besieged 
by the queen'.s ciieiiiie.s, avas created by licr Count 
ol Foggia and Prinee of Capu.a. In l l'J.'i, II. aa .as, by 
her ortlcr, croaa’iied at Perugia, as Prinee of Aqiiil.a 
and Capu.a. A.s]Miiiig to the throne of Najile.s, ho 
oa-crr.an Caniiiania and Apulia avith a considerable 
anny, took Bari, and advanced into Calabria. In 
a battle avliich ensued for the relief of the strong 
toavn of Aipiila, besieged by him. I>. avas avonnded 
and t.aken prisoner. After lingeimg for three d.ay.s, 
refusing food, ho died .hine 1 121, in bis .'ililli 
year, llis deeds, in chronological order, .and tho.se 
of his contcmporaiy, Picciiiiim, aie comniemor.ated 
by Lorenzo .S]iirilo, in a i>oem of 101 eliaptcrs, in 
terza rima, entitled L’AUro Marie (Vicenza, MStt). 

BRACE, in Carpentry, an oblique piece of aa'ood 
used to bind together the princip.al timbers of a roof 
or other aa-ooden .structure. See Roof. 

BRA'CELET (Fr. hrachiale, from Lit. hrachinvi, 
the under part of the arm), an ornament aa'orn on 
the ann, generally at the avrist. Bracelets and arm- 
lets (Lat. armill(c) h.avo been used by ea’ery nation, 
gSG 


both saa'ago and civilised, from the e.arliest periods 
to our oaaai. They are frequently mentioned in 
Genesis, as avom both by men (xxxviii. 18) and 
by aa-oincn (xxiaa 30); both by the Hebreavs and 
the siin-ounding nations (Numb. xxxi. .GO). Simil.ar 
ornaments avere avorn round the ankles, but they 
are stigmatised by Isaiah as marks of luxuiy 
(iii. 1C). The Modes and Persians avere remark- 
able, ea'cn amongst Asiatics, for their loa-e for orna- 
ments of this class. They avoro not only bracelets 
and annlets, but earrings, coll.ars, and nccldaces, 
avhich often consisted of strings of a’.aluable po.arls, 
or avere enriched avith other jewels. These orna- 
ments were used to indicate the rank of tho 
wearer, and this use has continued to be made 
of them in the East doavn to tho present day. In 
Euro]ic, bracelets and armlets avere avorn both by 
the classical nations and barbarians from the earliest 
times. Tlio Gauls avorc them; .and the S.abines, as 
early as the foundation of Rome, had ponderous 
golden armlets on the left arm. The same avas the 
c.a.se avith the Samians about the s.amc period. It 
docs not a]>]icar that armlets avere avorn by men 
during tho historic.al jieriod of Greece, but ladies 
aa'ore both armlets and bracelets of the most a-arious 
materials and forms. Both gener.ally passed round 
tho arm sca-cr.al times, and the form of B. now most 
in fashion has been accurately copied from those 
tavisled .spirals described by Homer in tho eighteenth 
book of the Iliad, line 401. Nlany examples of this j 
kind of B., as repre.scnled on painted a-asc.s, avill be i 
found in .‘'ir William H.amilton’s avork. We are i 
indebted to tho Greeks even for tho idea of giving | 
to these sjiiral braeelct.s tho form of a sn.akc, tho 
best models of our prc.sent goldsmilks being exact 
cojiics of antique bracelets. Tho goddesses of tho 
Greeks, like tho blessed Virgin in Roman Catholic 
countries, avere represented ns attired in tho stylo 
of l.adics of tho highest rank; .and the colebr.ated 
I marble st.atuo of Ajihrodite, preserved at Florcnoe, 
exhibits traces of a met.allio nianlct. zVmongst tlio 
] Botnans, armlets avero frequently conferred upon 
I soldicin for deeds of aaalour, of avhich an instance 
is mentioned by Lia-y (x. 4-1). Roman ladies avorc 
bracelets, not only for om.ament, but also for tho 
I purpose of containing amulets, avhich aa'cro supposed 
j to cllect miraculous cures. On this principle it is 
said that the Emperor Nero avorc on Ids right arm 
the .skin of a serjicnt, cnclo.sed in a golden arniill.a/ 
But at Romo .also, it aaaas chiefly as an indication 
of rank or avc.alth that these ornaments avere avorn. 
NIany Roman bracelets haa’c been prcsera’cd, and 
tho accninpanj-ing avood-cut.s, t.aken from Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Itoman Antiquities, to 



aa-hich avo have been indebted for much of tho 
information contained in this article, exhibit tavo 
antique bracelets of difl’orent forms. 

BRACES, on shipboard, are ropes attached to 
the yard-anns, and employed to shift tho s.ails in 
a horizontal direction round tho masts, so as to 
reccivo ada’.antageously tho aaand that m.ay bo 
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blowing nt any particular moment. The phrases, ‘ to 
brace to,’ ‘to brace about,’ ‘to brace the yards 
sharp up,’ &c., apply to this operation. 

BRACHB (Fr. hraipie, diminutive hracJiet), a 
term frequently employed by the older English 
authors to design.ate some kind of dog. To rvhat 
kind this name belonged, is, however, not very 
certain. The prob.ability appears to be, that it was 
applied to hounds or hunting-dogs in general. The 
term is believed to be of Celtic derivation (from 
brar, a .spot), and to have origin.ally signified a 
spotted lioimd. 

BR-ACHIAL A'RTERY is that portion of the 
gi'eat arterial trunk Euppl 3 ’ing the upper extremity 
between the armpit .and 
tl'o elbow ; in other 
. _ words, it is the eontinu- 
\ ^ ation domiwards of the 

/.' r axillari' artery. Tlie 

runs along the 
.’f f inner side of the arm, 

'>1'' l>chind the inner 

P'.' 'Vd IjI.I ' m.argin of the biceps 

/ . ■*" muscle, .and behind the 

’'I I ti" pi'oat medi.an ncia-e. 

/ ( 'I rlfl ! Here it m.ay be pressed 

f-j • jllll 'j I ag.ainst the bone, m cases 

I , of bleeding from any 

(■/ Ml / 1 

/' ■io'-lil course, the B. A. gives 

/■; iWp’tt r f 6»lx>rior 

U profunda branch, which 

‘.-'C.'i ll winds round the back 

‘-^1 of the ann-bone, and 

j reappears on the outer 

side, where it joins some 
. twigs coming up from 

Br.achi.al Artery : the radial artery ; 2d, 

c, tr.icliial nitery; rf, superior Jin .artery which enters 
rrofiuKlu br.incli ; e, inferior the bone to supply its 
rrofuncla j /, anaslomoticu medullary membnane ; 
tnagna Sd, the inferior pro- 

funda, which, running 
down behind the intoni.al condjde (the fnmi)' 
bone) of the humerus, joins branches coming from 
the nln.ar artery ; 4f/i, a short branch, the anasto- 
motica magna, which breahs up into muncrous 
branches inosculating round the elbow. 

ERACHIO'PODA(Gr. .arm-footed), orPA'LLIO- 
BRANCHIA'TA (Gr. mantlc-gillcd), a cl.ass of mol- 
luscous auim.als, having bivalve shells, but difibring 
in important points from the vast m.ajoritj’of recent 
molluslcs with bivalve shells, the LamdUbrandiiaUi 
(q. y.). lEe chief dificrcnccs existing in the sliellj' 
covering itself h.ave been already pointed out in 
the article Biv'Alve Siinr,L.s (q. v.), but those of 
internal stracturo are still more important. Tlic 
mantle or pallium (see Mollusca) in the B. con- 
sists of two broad expansions or lobes, covered by 
the two valves of the shell, and enclosing all the 
other soft parts of the animal ; avhilst respiration 
or the aeration of the blood is c.arried on by 
the surface of those lobes themselves, traversed 
b}^ minutely ramifjdng blood-vessels, extended into 
processes, and furnished, especially along the edge, 
with vibratile cilia which create a continiual current 
in the surrounding water, and thus keep np a 
fresh supply, from which the necessary .air m.ay be 
obtained- The organs by avhich food is procured 
are also remarkable — two long arms arising from 
the sides of the mouth, .and disposed wholly or 
p.artly in spinal euia-os, when not extended to 
seek or seize prei^f. These arm.! are usually fur- 
ni.shed with numerous vibratoiy fil.aments, which 
are supposed not only to aid in the capture of 


Brachi.al Artery : 


prey, but in the maintenance of the cuiTent neces- 
rary for respiration. The B. are .attached to solid 
bodies cither by a footst.alk or by one of the 
a-alves of the shell. Of existing species, the 2’cre- 
hralulcE or Lamp-shells (q. v.) are by f.ar the most 
numerous ; but even these .appe.ar to have existed in 
far greater nmnbers in foianer geologic periods, and 
of some of the other families of B. only a single 
species is known to exist, or the existing species are 
veiy few, whilst the fossil species are very numer- 
ous. 'riic e.xisting species are very widely diffused 
over the globe. All of them are marine, and one 
{Crania persotiala) has been brought up from the 
depth of 2o5 fathoms. The B. are reg.arded as 
exhibiting structm-.al affinities not only to the 
Aseklia (q. v.) and the LamcUihranchiala, between 
which they arc commonly placed, but also to the 
cl.ass Bnjozoa or Pohjzoa among Zoophytes (q. v.). 

BRACIIYTTERAD, or BRACHY'PTERES (Gr. 
short-winged), in Ornithology, that section of the 
order of Palmipedes (q. v.), or aveb-footed birds, 
in which the ariiigs .are short, and the feet are 
pl.aced far back, so as to compel the birds to 
assume a nearly erect posture when on land. They 
are all very aquatic in their h.abits, and excel in 
diving, so that the name Diveus is sometimes 
used .as cquiv.alent to B. ; but th.at name is .also not 
unfreqiicntly applied to other aquatic birds, .and is 
sometimes restricted to the genus Cohjmlus. Auks, 
puffins, penguins, grebes, guillemots, and divers 
(CuUjmbus) are among the Bracbyptenc. 

BRA'CKET, an orii.amoiital jirojoction from a 
wall, used for the puiqiose of supporting a st.atiio, 
bust, or the like. See Connr.L. Br.ackets may bo 
cither of stone or wood, and they arc sometimes 










j Orn.amcnt.al Bracket'!. 

el.abor.atelj' designed and c.aia’cd. The term B. is 
.also emploj'cd in joiiieiy, &c., to designate supports, 
in the form of a bent luice, of shelves, galleries, 
&c. B. is .also gcncr.aUy applied to such g.aslights 
as project from the wall. 

BRA'CKLESIIAIM BED.S, a group of luglily 
fossiliferous strata in the middle Eocene forin.ation, 
included in the Bagshot series (q. v.). 

BRACT, or BRA'CTE.\, in Botany, a le.af from 
the .axil of which a flower or a flor.al axis is produced, 
inste.ad of an ordinaiy leaf-bud or branch. Bracts 
.arc sometimes called floral leaves. The term B. is 
not, however, generally emploj'cd when, as is often 
the case, there is no marked difference from the 
ordinary leaves of the ])l.ant ; but the flowers are 
said to be axillary, or m the .axils of the le.avc3. 
On the other hand, the term B. is very frequently 
applied to all .altered leaves interposed between the 
ordinary leaves and the flower or flowers. In this 
case, they arc sometimes very small and scale-like. 
Tho ordinary le.ave3 often pass, by imperceptiblo 
grad.ations, into bracts, dimimshiiig in size, becoming 
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more simple, and often also seariose. Bracts are 
generally entii'e, oven when the ordinary leaves arc 
divided. They are sometimes coloured so as appa- 
rently to form part of the flower, and sometunos 
crowded, so as to rcscmhle an involucre or an outer 
cal}^:. They appear to serve purposes analogous to 
those of loaves, or, when coloured, of petals. When 
the primary floral axis is branched, bracts (some- 
times distinguished as hradcolcs or hracllcts) arc often 
to bo seen at its ramifications. Bracts sometimes 
fall off at an early stage, sonotimes they are more 
pennanent, and sometimes they oven remain to 
cover and protect the fruit. 

BRADDOOIC, Edward, a British major-general, 
commander against the Ercnch hi America in 1755, 
arrived in February of that year at Eiclimond, 
Virgini.a, and with a force of 2000, British and 
provincial troops, reached the Moiiongahcla, a branch 
of the Ohio, on July 8. Leaving the baggage behind, 
on the Gth his force moved forward to invest Port 
du Quesne, now Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, when, 
from his slighting the warning of his Amcric.an 
officers, of the prob.ability of a surprise, the troops, 
in passing through a deep forest rai-inc, fell into 
an ambuscade of Indians, while they were attacked 
in front by the French, and half of them slain. The 
rest made a hasty retreat under Colonel, afterwards 
Gencnal Washington, B.’s aido-do-c.amp, the only 
one of his officers who csc.apod with life. B. him- 
self, mortally wounded, was carried ofT on a tumbril 
40 miles to the place in mIucIi the baggage had been 
loft, where ho died. 

BEA'DFOKU, an iiiipurtaiit iii.iiiiiiaetmiiig town 
in West Biding, Yorksliire, on a tributary of the 
Aire, at the meeting of throe v.ales, S miles west of 
Leeds. Pop. in 1871, 14.'i,827 ; of whom consider- 
ably more than one half are iminigr.ants from other 
districts. The area of the parish is 31,140 acres, 
extending to the confines of Lancashire. It returns 
two members to parliament, having been crc.atcd a 
parliamentary borough in 1S.‘)2. It became a muni- 
cipal borough ill 1S47. B. is the chief sc.at in Eng- 
land of the spinning and weaving of worsted yarn, 
and the great mart for the long wools used in worsted 
I fabrics. Cottons are also iiiamifactured. There arc 
nearly 200 mills, employing 40,000 persons, Kot- 
, with.standiiig the largo pij[uilatiou, .and the nature 
I of their employment, the annual rate of mortality is 
now only 21 per thousand. Twelve yeans ago, the 
rate av.as 30. The Saltaire Alpaca aud Mohair 
Mills, on the Aire, 3 miles from B., cover more than 
, G acres. This establialimcnt, erected by Sir Titus 
Salt, Bart, is the most splendid m.aimf.actiiring con- 
cern in England. Here is also the largest silk-mill 
in England, built by Mr S. C. Lister. Coal and 
iron mines occur near Bradford. There arc twenty 
churches belonging to the cslablisliincnt in the 
borough, and many Dissenting and Homan Catholic 
churciies. The gross estimated rental of the 
I horougli is £000,000, and the rateable value 
. £500,000. It h.as tavo public parks in use, and 
i others in progress, and also many cxeellciit charities. 

I The Homans seem to have avorked iron-mines here, 

1 Roman coins having been found in foundry refuse 
' near the town. The early history of B. is connected 
aa'ith the castle of the Laceys here. In the ciadl 
avars, the people of B. took the parliament side, and 
twice defeated tho royalist.s, but avcrc afterwards 
themselves defeated by the Earl of Newcastle. In 
a riot at B., against tho introduction of aa'oi-stcd 
I jiower-looms, in 1820, two of tho rioters avere shot 
dead by tho defenders of tho mill aadiicli contained 
tho obnoxious machinery, and many more avero 
wounded. In 1825, a strike for increased aa'ages, 
in which 20,000 persons aa’oro concerned, lasted six 


months. The Baptists, Independents, and Wesleyans 
liaa-e colleges near Bradford. This town is the 
seat of the first English temperance society. At 
Fnlncok, 3 miles cast of B., is a Moravian settle- 
ment, founded in 1748, avhero^ Montgomery the poet 
avas educated. B. has been latterly much improved 
in its buildings, and possesses a spacious and elegant 
public hall, in aa'hich the National Association for 
Promoting Social Soienoo met in 1859, and the 
British Association in 1873. Tho merchants of 
B. are distinguished by tbeir liberality and enter- 
prise. Their warchonscs form the great aadiolesale 
market in tho avorsted and alpaca trade. 

BRADFORD, Great (Sax. Bradanford, broad 
ford), a toani in tho county of Wilts, on both sides of 
tho Aa'on, and on the iCennet and Avon Canal, 
C miles E.S.E. of B.ath. Bop. (1871) 4871. It has 
been noted for many centuries for its mamifacturo 
of fine broadcloths. Kerseymeres avere first made 
here. An India-rubber manufactory has been also 
Lately established. The remains of a monasteiy, 
founded in the 7th c. by St Aldhelm, are still 
a'isihle. 

BRADFORD CLAY, a member of tbe Lower 
Oolite, is a blue unctuous clay, oceurring at Brad- 
ford near Batli, and extending for a few miles 
around : it is never more than 40 or 50 feet in 
thiclcncss. It is remarkable for tbe occurrence in 
it of large numbers of a crinoid (q. a’.), {Ajnocrtniles 
Pnrhiiisoni). Tlio upper surface of tlio calcareous 
rock on avhich tbe clay rests is completely incnistcd 
over avitli a continuous paa’cment formed of the 
stony bases of this crinoid. It'had once formed tho 
bottom of a sea, in avliicb these animals lived, their 
stems hondliig avith every motion of tho av.itor, and 
their star-like crown of arms outstretched in search 
of food. At length, hoavover, tho clear water w.as 
iiiamdcd by a current largely charged avith mud, 
avhich throw thorn doaam, and broke most of their 
stems off near the base. Tho stem, body, and 
arms have been dLsmemhered, and arc confusedly 
scattered through tho cl, ay. 

BRADLEY, Dr. JAatEs, one of tho most distin- 
guished astronomers and discoverers of any time or 
country, av.ss born at Sherborne, in Glouocstorshirc, in 
1G92. lie rcccia-ed his early education at a board- 
ing-school at North Leach, aa-hence, being destined 
for tho church, he jiroccedcd to Oxford. Boon after 
graduating, ho obtained successively tho livings of 
Bridsloav and of Welfric, in Pembrokeshire ; hut 
there is reason to fc.sr that his m.sthcmatical pur- 
suits coiisider.sbly distracted his attention from Ids 
clcric.sl duties. Devoting himself to m.stlicmatics and 
astronomy, ho soon exhibited such a genius for these 
pursuits ns to aasn the frieiidsbip of all tbe leading 
inatbcmaticinns of his time, among others, of tho 
grc.st Isaac Ncaadon, and to get elected a member of 
the Royal Society. About the time of his election, 
1721, ho became, in his 2Dth year, S.aa-ilian pro- 
fessor of astronomy at O.xford, resigned his livings, 
and dea-oted himself avholly to science. In 1727, ho 
published his theory of tho ahorration of the fixed 
stars, containing the important discoa'cry of tho 
aberration of light, to avhich, it is related, ho avas 
led somoavhat by accident, as Sir Isaac Neavton aaaas 
to tlio tlicoiy of gr.aa-itation. "What suggested this 
discovery to B., it is said, aa'as the observation that 
the vano of a j’ncht in aa'hich ho avas sailing noa'or 
lay in tho lino of tho wind, hut aa'as alav.ays inolinod 
to it at an angle depending on tho lino and 
amount of tho yacht’s motion. Tliis led him to a 
train of thought resulting in tho proposition, that 
the direction m which ave see a star is not that in 
aa'hich it actually lies, hut inclined to it by an 
angle depending on tho direction of the o!irth’a 
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motion round the sun at the time of tlio observa- 
tion, .and the ratio of its velocity to that of light. 
See Aberratioit. Tlmee years after this publicittion, 
B. bec.ame lecturer on astronomy and physics at the 
Oxford Museum. His next discovery rvas that the 
inclination of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic is not 
constant, a fact including the explanation of the 
precession of the equinoxes and the nutation of 
the earth’s axis. This discovery constitutes a grc.at 
epoch in astronomy. Latterly, B. became Regius 
Professor of Astronomy at Grcenu'icli, where, by 
his observations, he still further enriched the science. 
He declined the lirtng of the parish of Greenrvich, 
which was offered to him, and was Lavoured by the 
crown with .a pension of £250 <a year for his services 
to commerce and nartgation. Towards the end of his 
life, B. was elected member successively of almost 
all the leading scientific societies in Europe. He 
died on the 2d of July 17G2, in his 70tn year. 
B. is described as h.aving been gentle, modest, com- 
passionate, and libcr.al; little given to spealcing or 
writing, from diffidence and the fear of binding his 
reputation. No man ever better merited the title 
of a great astronomer. 

BRADSHA'W, Joiik, an eminent PiuiLan, was 
bom in 15SG of a good family in Chesliire, and 
studied haw at Gray’s Inn. Called to the bar, ho 
gained a good practice by his ability and learning, 
especi.ally as a chamber council. In October 1G4G 
ho was appointed a commissioner of the Grc.at Sc.al, 
and in Ecbniary 1G47 chicf-justioo of Chester. In 
October 1G4S ho received the degree of sorjeant, and 
in tho_ following Januarj’, was elected president of 
the high court of justice for the tri.al of King 
Charles I. As the reward of his sendees on that 
solemn occ.asion, ho was made President of the 
Council of State, and Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, besides the grant of estates worth 
£4000 per annum, the deanery house of West- 
minster for a residence, and £5000 to furnish it. 
B., however, refused submission to the Protector. 
Ho was an able laivycr, but not an .able politician. 

I His mind was rigid rather than broad, and, in con- 
j Ecquence, ho was unable (like so many others of the 
stem fanatical republicans of his time) to sec or 
comprehend the necessity for a great iron nile 
like Cromwell’s. He even engaged in some Fifth 
hlonarchy and other plots against Cromwell, but 
his rcspccLablo character and past sendees saved 
him from molest, ation. Ho was deprived, however, 
of his office as chief-justice of Chester. After 
Oliver’s death, ho w.as Lord President of the 
Council of State, and a commissioner of the Great 
Se.al under Richard. His last public act was to 
protest against the violent seizure of Speaker Lcnt- 
liall by the army. Ho died November 22, 1059. 
His body was buried with pomp in Westminster 
Abbey, but it was aftenvards exhumed and hung 
on a gibbet, with those of Cromwell and ireton. 

BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE, the 
pioneer, and still the type, of that now extensive 
class of publications whose object is to convey all 
necossaiy information in regard to travelling. It 
derives its name from George Bradshaw, originally 
an engraver and printer in hlanchestcr, who in 
1639 issued an occasional work, c.alled the Hail- 
•way Companion, which was corrected by mc,an8 of 
another work, in the form of a broad sheet, styled 
the Monthly Time Tables. This sheet was fre- 
quently delayed to the Gth or Cth of the month, 
and was subject to changes made by the Companies, 
perhaps in the middle, or even the latter end of the 
month. By great efforts, the Railway Companies 
were induced to consent to adjust their tables, 
once for all, for the beginning of each month ; and 


Mr Bradshaw having established an agenov in 
London, the first number of the monthly EaiVieay 
Guide was brought out in December 1841. The 
second number now before us, published ‘ 1st month 
(January), 1842,’ runs to 32ji)ages, and contains 42 
or 43 lines of railway, in Enghand only, without 
any advertisements. Through the suggestions and 
exertions of Mr W. J. Adams, the London agent 
.and publisher, the plan was gradually enlarged and 
perfected, and resulted in the Railway and Steam- 
navigation Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, so 
well known to the public. The number for July 
1874 extends to 398 pages, which comprise the 
needful knowledge reg.ardmg all lines and branches 
in the three kingdoms j besides, G2 pages of steam- 
boat information ; full details regarding coaching in 
.Scotland ; and numerous advertisements — price Gd. 
The information is obtained from the Companies, 
at the hast moment, in time to appear on the 1st of 
the month. The Guide has attained an immense 
circulation, and given birth to many publications of 
a simil.ar character. Its plan has been imitated in 
France and Germany, in America, and oven at the 
antipodes, where a Bradshaw is published at Sydney ; 
and in spite of many rivals, the original work has 
alw.ays maintained its place in gencr.al estimation. 

In 1847, the first number of Bradshaw’s Conti- 
nental Railway Guide was issued, which has pros- 
pered no less than the British Guide. In addition to 
the tables, as fiumisbcd by the companies abroad, it 
contains a large quantity of topogr.aphic.al informa- 
tion. A series of handbooks was also projected by 
Mr Bradshaw, which includes Grc.at Britain, Fr.anco, 
Switzerland, &c.,'but is still incomplete. The hand- 
books of the Overland Journey, and to the Presi- 
dencies of India, were published after Mr Bradshaw’s 
death, which occurred in 1853. 

BRA'DYPUS. See Sloth. 

BRAEMA'R (including the united parishes of 
Braemar and Crathio), an extensive Highland dis- 
trict, occupying the south-west comer of Aberdeen- 
shire, in the heart of the Grampian Moimtains, and 
intersected by the upper part of the Dee .and its 
tributaries. Tlie chief mountains are Ben Macdliui 
(q. V.) ; Caimtoul, 4220 feet; Braoriach, 4225; Ben-a- 
Buird, 3851 ; and Ben Avon, 3S2G, on the north ; 
and Lochn.agiar (q. v.), on the south. Patches of 
snow lie on these mountains .all the year round. The 
rocks of B. .are granite, gneiss, and quartz, with beds 
of primary limestone, and masses of serpentine, 
tr,ap, and porphyry. Most of the district is unoulti- 
v.atcd, and consists of heathy tracts, while about a 
twentieth of the surface is in wooth The natur.al 
woods are birch, .alder, poplar, and rowan, and the 
planted chiefly larch and Scotch fir. The fir-timber 
of the ancient Caledonian forest of hlar, now nearly 
all cut down, is, for size and quality, the best in tbe 
kingdom. Red-doer, rocs, grouse, ptarmigan, and 
.alpine hares abound. Many rare alpine plants are 
found on the moimtains and in the glens. Black- 
faced sheep and small black-horned cattle .are reared. 
Here tho Earl of hl.ar first raised his standard for 
the Pretender in September 1715. The district is 
intersected by the gi'c.at military road from Blair- 

f owTie to Fort George, made by Gener.al Wade, 
n tho cast part of the district is Balmoral (q. v.) ; 
and ne.ar its centre is the small village of Castleton 
of B., a favourite resort for tr.avellers, sportsmen, 
and lovers of grand scenery. Pop. (1871) 1566, a 
few of whom still speak Gaelic. 

BRA'GA, a city of Portugal, c.apital of tho 
province of Minho, is situated on an cminenoo 
between the rivers Cavado and D’Este, about 35 
miles north-east of Oporto. Tho neighbourhood is 
charming, especially along tho banks of tho^^river 
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Cavado. B. is siirroundetl by old ■walls, flanked 
with towers, and defended by a castle. It is the 
residence of the primate of Portn"al, wlio lias a 
palace here. It has also a fine Gothic cathedral, 
several spacious squares ; and manufactures of linen, 
hats, cutlery, fire.arms, jewellery, ikc. Pop. 10,514. 
It is a very ancient place, being supposed to owe its 
origin to the Carthaginians. In the time of the 
Romans, the city was named Bracara Avgusta, and 
the ruins of a temple, an amphitheatre, and an .aque- 
duct, belonging to that era, still remain. Not far 
from B. stands the celebrated Banctuario do lorn Jesus 
do Monte, which is still a place of pilgrimage. After 
the 8110%! had taken Lusitania from the Romans, 
B. was made the metropolis ; and here, at a council 
hold in 5G.1 A. D., tho Suevi, with their king, 
renounced the errors of Arianism, and submitted 
to tho teaching of tho Roman Catholic Cliurch. 
After the fall of tho Suevian .and IVcst-Gothic 
kingdom, B. fell into tho hands of tho Arabs, from i 
avhom it was taken by tho forces of Old Castile in j 
10-10. After tho establishment of the Portuguese 
dynasty, it was anne.ved to the crown of Portug.al. 

BR AGjV'NQA, tho name of two consider.ablc 
towns in Brazd. — 1. B., a Eca|)ort of .about 0000 
I iuh.abitants, at tho mouth of the C.aite, which 
j enters tho Atlantic about 100 miles to the east- 
south-east of tho Amazon. — ‘J. li,, an inland cit}’ of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, .50 imles to the north- 
c.ast of San Paulo, and aljout ‘dOO to the west of 
Rio do J.aneiro. — 'file lirst is .about .a degree to 
tho south of tho equator, and tin' si cond about a 
degree to tho north of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

BRAG.VNZA. orl!r,.\ri AN^' \ , a city of Portug.al, 
capital of tho jirovineo Tr.a.s.os-.Miintcs.issituatedin 
a pleasant and fertile district, on tho river Fcia-en^a, 
an afiluont of the .Sabor. The city is surrounded with 
walls ; has two castles, partly in ruins, of avhich one 
was tho ancestral scat of the Dukes of Brag.aiiza ; 
.and has manufactures of silk and velvet. Pop. 
5000. 'Phis city gives its name to tho House of 
Br.aganza, tho present ruling dj-n.asly in Portugal, 
John, eighth Duke of Braganza, havino ascended 
the throne as John II'., when the Poriingnese 
liberated tliomsolves from the Spanish j-okc in IC-iO. 
Sec PonTDo.tu 

BRAGI, son of Odin and Frigga, in the Norse or 
Scandina^^.an mythology, was tlie god of poctrj' and 
eloquence. Upon his tongue were engr.aved the 
runes of speech, so tli.at it was impossible for him 
to utter a sentence that did not contain arisdom. 
According to tho older or poetic Edda, he was the 
most perfect of all scalds or poets, and the inventor 
of poetry, which is designated by a kindred word, 
Iragr.^ Unlike Aiiollo, who, in tho Greek mvtho- 
logy, is rojircsented as enjoying eternal youtli, B. 
was sujiposed to be an old man with a long flow- 
ing beard ; but his brow avas .alw.ays mild and 
iinavrinldcd. B.’s uifo avas Iduniia. 'Together with 
llermothr or Herniode, he received ainl avelcomed 
all those heroes avho had fallen in battle, on their 
arria'.al in Valhalla. On fe.stive occasions, .as avell as 
on the burial of a king, a goblet, called Br.agatull 
(B.’s goblet), avas presented, Ik fore aahith each man 
rose up, made a solemn vow, and emptied it. .Several 
Gei-man periodicals and works, intended to cherish a 
national spirit, have taken the name of Br.agi. 

BRAIIAM, Joiix, a cclcbr.ated tenor-singer, of 
Jewish origin, avas born in London in 1777, and 
died Febniary 15, 185G. Ho had an nmisnally 
long jivofcssion.al career, having sung on the stage 
at tho age of ton, and continued to make occasional 
appearances at concerts until arithin a feav ye.ars of 
his do.ath. About the close of tho ISth c. ho adsited 
300 


Fr.ance and It.aly for improvement ; returning to 
London, his triumph avas transcendent, and from 
that time, for half a century, he held the reputation 
of one of the greatest tenor-singers in Europe. It 
aa'as as a concert-singer that he excelled most, and 
his gre.at declamatory poaver and florid execution 
made his singing of the national songs wonderfully 
efToctivc. 

BRAHE, Ta'cno, one of tho most distinguished 
names of which astronomical science can bo.ast, av.as 
bom at ICnudsthoip (a place near the B.altic), in 
Denmark, in 1540. He avas descended from a noble 
family, originally Savedish, and sent, at the age 
of 13, to the university of Copenhagen, where ho 
had not been more than a year, aa-hen an eclipse 
of the sun turned his attention to astronomy. Ilis 
uncle, avho destined him for tho law, furnished 
him aa-ith a tutor, and sent him to Leipsio in 15G2 ; 
but B., aadio cared nothing for that study, dea'oted 
just so much time to it as aa-ould saa'O appearances, 
.and aa'hilo his tutor slept, busied himself nightly 
aaatli the st.ars. By these surreptitious obsora’ations 
of the hc.aa'cns, and with no other mcchanic.al con- 
tria’.anccs than a globe about the size of an orange, 
and a pair of nide compasses, he succeeded, as early 
as 1,5G3, in detecting graa-c errors in tho Alphonsino 
and Pnitcnic tables, and set about their coiTection. 
Tho death of an amcle, aa-ho left him an estate, 
rce.alled him to his native jdaco in 15G5 ; but he very 
soon became disgusted witli tho ignorance and arro- 
g,ancc of those moa-ing in tho same sphere with 
himself, .and avent back to Germany. At Witten- 
berg, aadicre ho resided for a short time, ho lost part 
of his nose in a duel with a Danish gentleman ; 
but for tho lost organ he ingeniously contrived one 
of gold, that fitted so admirably, and was so natu- 
rally coloured, that few could h.avo detected that it 
was artificial. After a couple of ye.ars spent in 
Augsburg, ho returned home, where, in 1572, he 
discovered ,a now and brilliant star in tho constel- 
lation Cassiopeia. In 1573, ho m.arricd a po.asant 
girl,_ which his fellow -noblemen tliought even more 
undignified than being addicted to astronomy; and 
that they considered very degrading in a gcntlom.an, 
whoso only becoming qualification was, in their 
estimation, expertness in tho use of arms. After 
some time spent in travel, B. received from his 
sovereign, Frederic II., tho offer of tho island of 
liven or Iloenc, in the Soimd, as the site for an 
observ.atoiy, the king .also olfering to defr.ay the 
cost of erection, and of tho neccss,ary astronomic.al 
inslmments, ns well ns to provide him arith a 
suitable salarja B. accepted the generous proposal, 
and in 157G tho foundation-stone of the castle of 
Ur.aniberg (‘ rity of tho heavens ’) was laid. Here, 
for a period of 20 years, B. prosecuted his observa- 
tions avith the most unwearied industry — irith a 
zc.al, in fact, Eufiicicnt to create .a new epoch — one 
of the three gre.at epochs indeed — ^in .astronomy as 
a science of obsonaation. See Asthoxojiy, 'The 
scientific greatness of B. was no protection against 
the petty prejudices of tho nobles, who could not 
bc.ar to see honour he.aped on one who, according 
to their notions, had disgraced their order, nor 
.against the moaner je.alousies of physicians, who 
were annoyed at his dispensing medicine gi'.atis to 
the poor. 80 long as his munificent patron, Frederic 
II., lived, B.’s position was all that ho could have 
desired, but on his do.ath in 15SS, it was grc.atly 
ch.angcd. For some ye.ars under Christian iV., B. 
was just tolerated ; but in 1597, his persecution had 
gromi BO unbcar.able, that ho left the country 
altogether, Inaa'ing been the j'C.ar before deprived 
of his observatory .and emoluments. After residing 
a short time at Rostock and at IV.andsbeck near 
Il.amburg, he accepted an invit.ation of the Emperor 
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Rulnlf II. — wlio coiif erred on Rim a pension of 3000 
ducats — to Benatek, a few miles from Prague, wRere 

new IJraniberg was to Rave been ereeted for 
Rim ; but Re died at Prague on tRe 13tR Oetober 
IGOl. At Benatek Re Rad Kepler as Ris assistant, 
and to tRe advice of B. tRat celebrated astronomer 
owed mucR. Tlie scientific publications of B. are 
numerous. 

BRAHILO'V, BRAILO’FF, or IBRAPL, a forti- 
fied seaport town of WalacRia, Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, on tRe left bank of the Danube, about 
90 miles from its mouth, and 15 miles south from 
Galatz. From B., which is the chief shipping port 
in AValachia, large quantities of corn are exported, 
and also other products of the principality. In 1871, 
there were exported 849,007 imperial quarters of 
wheat ; 857,123 of maize; 518,386 of barley ; 97,129 
of rye. E.ape-seed was e.xported to the quantity of 
119,109 imperial quarters ; among the exports there 
were also linseed, millet, deal planks, timber, masts, 
and sleepers, spirits, and petroleum. The sturgeon 
fisheries on the Danube, in which many of the 
inhabitants of B. are engaged, arc a source of con- 
siderable profit. A railway from Galatz to B., 
thence to Bucharest, was begun in 1870. Pop. 
(ISGG) 25,707. During the war of 1854 — 1856, B. 
was occupied by Russian troops. 

BRAHMA. In the religion and philosophy of 
the Hindus, this word has two meanings. The 
crude or undeclined form is hraliman, the etymolo- 
gical signification of which is doubtful ; when de- 
clined as a neuter noun, it has the nominative Brahma 
(with the final syUable short) ; as a masculine, it is 
Brahma (with the a long). Brahma (nexiter) desig- 
nates the universal Spirit, the ground and cause of 
all existence ; which is not, however, conceived as an 
individual personal deity to be worshipped, but 
only as an object of contemplation. It is spoken 
of as ‘ that which is invisible, unseizable, without 
origin, without either colotir, eye, or ear, eternal, 
manifold (in creation), aU-pervading, undecaying — 
the wise behold it as the cause of created beings.’ 
The human soul is a portion of this universal Spirit, 
and a man can only be freed from transmigration, 
and be reunited to Brahmil, by getting a correct 
notion of it and of the sold. — Be.uima (mascidine) is 
one of the three chief gods of the Hindu pantheon, and 
is speoiaUy associated with the function of creation. 
See Trimurti. i Yet he himself is a creation of or 
emanation from BralimS, the First Cause. The 
origin of Brahma, and the way in which he created 
heaven and earth, is thus narrated by Mann : 

‘ This universe was enveloped in darkness, unper- 
ceived, undistinguishable, undiscoverable, unknow- 
able, as it were entirely sunk in sleep. Then the 
irresistible self-existent Lord, undiscemed, causing 
this universe with the five elements, and all other 
things, to become discernible, was manifested, dis- 
pelling the gloom. He who is beyond the cogniz- 
ance of the senses, subtile, undiscernible, himself 
shone forth. He, desiring, seeking to produce 
various creatures from his own body, first created 
the waters, and deposited in them a seeL This [seed] 
became a golden egg, resplendent as the sun, in 
which he himself was bom as Brahma, the progeni- 
tor of all the worlds. Being formed by that First 
Cause, undiscernible, eternal, which is both existent 
and non-existent, that Male (parusha) is known in 
the world as Brahma. That lord having continued 
a year in the egg, divided it into two parts by his 
mere thought. With these two sheRs he formed the 
heavens and the earth; and in the middle he placed 
_the sky, the eight regions, and the eternal abode of 
the waters.’ — See Dr J. Muir’s Original Sanscrit 
Texts, vol. iv., 31. 


In later times, at least, B. has had few special 
worshippers ; the only spot where he is periodically 
adored being at Piishkara in Eajputana. Ho 
sometimes ; receives a kind of secondary homat'o 
along with other deities. B. , is represented with 
four heads. See India (section on Religion), Tri- 
murti, Vishnu, Siva. 

BRA'HMAN, or BRAHhllN, the name of the 
highest Caste (q. v.) in the system of Hinduism. 

BRAHBIAPU'TRA, a river which has its origin 
in Tibet, and, after partially mingling its waters 
ufith those of the Ganges, flows mto the Bay of 
Bengal by tlurec mouths. It is formed by the jimc- 
tion in Assam of two main branches — ^the Brahma- 
putra, ivith a course of fully 200 miles from the 
north-east; and the Sanpoo, with a course of about 
1000 from the north-west ; and, as the united 
current has stfll upwards of 700 miles to run, the 
entire length rather exceeds 900 miles from the 
one principal source, and 1700 from the other. 
The B. Proper rises towards the east end of the 
Himalayas, about lat. 28° 30' N., and long. 97° 20' 

E. ; while the Sanpoo, about lat. 30° 25' N., and 
long. 82° 5' E., springs, on the north side of the 
mountains just mentioned, from the same swamp 
as the Sutlej and the Indus. Of these two branches, 
while stiU separate, the latter approaches Lassa, the 
capital of Tibet ; while the former divides, for some 
distance, Tibet itself from British India. Abo' 

75 miles below the point of confluence, the r .-r 
diverges into two channels for a distance ' 05 

mUes. Being again united for a stretch 220 
miles, it at last leaves Assam, near Goulp' ., after 
having watered Durrung and Gowhatty. After 00 
miles more in a south-west direction o takes a 
sweep of about 50 miles roimd the w u extremity 
of the Garrow Mountains. Being • w in lat. 25° 
10' N., and long. 89° 43' E., it throv off the Konaie,’ 
which it partly recovers after a jpar.ation of ISO 
imles, having meanwhile, howr a, exchanged the 
name of B. for that of Megl .. About 25 miles 
further down, it receives tr .ito from the Gauges 
through the channel of Kirt^nassa; and, being still 
90 mRes from the sea, it co-operates with its new 
partner in cutting up their common delta into a 
complex net- work of inland navigation. 

BRAHMIN OX. See Zebu. 

BRAILS, on shipboard, are .among the many 
varieties of ropes used in furling the sails. 'To 
‘ brail-up ’ is to haul up a sail by means of brails. 

BRAIN is the nervous centre in avhich reside 
consciousness and power over the vohmtary move- 
ments of the body. It consists of one or more I 
masses of gray and white nervous m.atter, or what 
are technicaUy called vesicular and tubular nem-ine. 
When these substances are blended together, the 
mass is termed a ganglion, and from it proceed pro- 
longations of the tubul,ar matter, which are called 
nerves, and are conductors of impressions to or 
from the vesicular neiuine. The number and size 
of these ganglia vary -with the powers of the 
animaL In the lowest forms of moUusk, we find a 
single ganglion, from which proceed aU the nerves 
of the animal ; in the higher, there .are Wo ganglia, 
joined by a nervous cord round the gullet, and 
distinct from, though connected with, the ganglion 
which supplies nerves to the foot, and the one for 
the respiratory apparatus. In the common slug, we 
have these cephalic ganglia united so as to form one 
bilobed mass or B. above the oesophagus. 

In the Articulated Animaxs (q. v.), the B. con- 
sists of two cephahe ganglia over the oesophagus; 
there are also two nervous cords, one on each 
side of the body, connected with each other. In 
the Cephalopoda, ns the pearly nautilus, the B., or 
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mass of nervous matter situated over the gullet, admitted by any other, arrangement The imd^e 
™ a tvansverso cord-lilio ganglion; in the cuttle- part of the cerebellum is very large, c, and ided 
fish iSevia officinalis) we find a distinct rounded into laminai or leaflets ; its lateral portions aie 
mass supported by a rudimentary skeleton. In much_ smaller than m Mammaha ; the olfactory 
Fishih we find, instead of one supra- cpsophageal ganglia are small, b, and close to the cerebral hemi- 
mass or gamrlion, several separate masses, the spheres. The optic ganglia and other nerves risin 
nerves cncfing° in their own special ganglia; i.e., from them are vciy large and the wedge-shaped 
Xre each nerve ends or begins in the B., there portion, called medulla-Monga a, connecting the 
nhere eacn ^ ^ collection of vesicular fe. with the spinal cord, is a so_ large. We now 

cZ -tO neiirine. In addition to these approach the Majuiaua, and in the MojiotrC’ 
//^ can"lia in fishes, there arc inata, -which in some important respects resemblo 
>/ paits corresponding to the birds — the fori^tancc-— 

^ J cerebral lobes or hemispheres wc find small smooth hemispheres in J3. yhich 

\ yy of the human brain. There to the whole body bears only the proportion of 1 to 

\l\ is also a cerebellum. 130. Even this is greater than in the Marsupials ; 

W/ Suppose we examine a cod’s the kangaroo’s B. is as 1 to 8(M. 

\ brain (fig. 1). Removing the If wo examine a rabbit s B., we lind it to con- 

i roof of the skull, W'c see three sist, apparently, of tlirce parts— the olfactory bmb, 

pair of iicurinc masses; two the ceixbral hcmisplicrcs^ and the cerebellum, ihe 

! small and round in front, a, cerebral licmisphcrcs are connected by a trans- 

il the hemispherical ganglia; verse hand of union, or what is technically termed 

il two larger in the middle, the a commissure. Continuing the dissection, we turn 

III optic ganglia, h; and a little aside the hemispheres, and find they have con- 

I 1 trianmilar appendage behind, ccalcd four ganylia, whicli represent the ^ngle 

the cerebellum, c. From just in pair of optic ganglia wc found m birds. |here 

I front of the anterior of those arc two other bodies in front of those just Jilhidecl 

•* three pairs of masses diverge to— viz., the optic thalamus, and in front of it 

nciTous prolongations, which another (inferior) longitudinal commissure,^ ^ j 

1) f \* ^ end in two bodies, d, called forms a communication between the anterior and 

^ T 'S }j the olfactory ganglia. On posterior portions of the hemisphere, on the same 

lifting the appendage we have side. Two little white lines, running from the back 

{ J namctl cerebellum, wc see on of the thalami, join a little body called ihcpnical 
C r ^ each side of the spinal cord interesting in connection ^nth some fantastic 

\' j a deposition of ncurinc, which phj'siological theories. It will be obsen-ci 

V'V/ represents the auditory gang- hcmisi^hcres lie over these structures like a cap; the 

\ p lia of more fully developed space between tho two, on each side, is termed the 

brains. The olfactory' ganglia lata-al vaitride. t t> i r 

vary in their distance from the Wc liavo now the most complicated B. before us, 

general mass. In IlErTiLiA, the human encephalic mass of ganglia (figs. 3, 4, 5), 

they arc placed very near the and include with it the 'medulla oblongata, the 

' cerebral hemispheres, which link which unites the B. to the spinal cord. Fii-st 

Fig. 1.— Brain of Cod : arc small, as is also the cere- ^^cwing the B. from its upper surface (fig. 3), we 

Drawn in j/pJ-ahewn by belliun. But when WC reach 
removing roof of skull, the BIRDS (fig. 2), the size of — N 

a, cerebral lobes, or hcml- tUo cerebral lobe, «, in propor- \ \\ It ' 

Fphcrical p.angUa; i'l tion to all tho other i^arts is n,x \ \ 

SEllunf; niuck inoreasecl, so that they f ' )\ 

ganRlia, or bulbs con- overlay the diflcrcnt g.angha, / ^ v. F- if \ X, < 

ncctcd to brain by long yv-bich are not placed one in J -/■ / 4 \ 

prolongations or roots. gf .jijg other, as in fishes p ' ' j p i 

and reptiles, hut packed one above the other. AVe Ab { '/ p } ) ' 

now begin to find some indications of convofitfi'oHs. (: /( J' \ 

On tho surface of tho B. in the p.arroquet, Leuret /. r., \ A \ \ 

describes tho fiurowing as distinct, though many p J \ \ ^ A \ \ 


/Cn { 1 

t b-: 'v ) Y' I 'C'- 


yh 
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Fig. 2. — Brain of Domestic Fowl ; 

I, ccrcbr.il ganglia; 6, olfactory ganglia; c, cerebellum; d, 
optic ganglion of tbo right eidc, seen under cerebral ; 
ganglion. The optic nerves and cjcballs have been left in , 
the preparation. ’ 


fex-rk: 






ganglion. The optic nerves and cjcballs have been left in 2 ^ Human adult Brain: 

the preparation. Seen from above— membranes lemovcd. 

birds have perfectly smooth hemispheres; these also 

are not hollow, as in fishes and reptiles; and it will sp cr > » 

bo seen that the convoluting or folding of tbo B. Ece that it is divided by the longitudmal fissiue into 
substance backwards and forwards, must allow of two^ equal halves or liein^pheres, winch arc 
more being packed into tho space than could be behind than in front. They are irregulaily mar 
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BRAIN. 


by convolutions, 6, and a smooth appearance is given 
to the vhole surface by the glistening arachnoid 
membrane (q. v.). On sUcing them _ transversely 
ivith a knife, the section appears white in the centre, 
and gray at the margins, of the convolutions, which 
are now seen penetrating to various depths below 
the surface. The white substance is dotted with the 
blood-vessels which supply the brain. On drawing 
the hemispheres asunder from each other with the 
fingers, the great commissure, or uniting band, is 
seen, the corpus callosum, which is streaked' both 
longitudinally and transversely. The hemispheres 
should now be completely sliced off on a level ndth 
this commissure, and its transverse fibres will be 
seen to extend into their substance, constituting a 
large white surface, called by anatomists the wfiile 
oval centre. 

If we take the handle of the knife, and scriitch 
with it through this white substance, the instrument 
soon opens a cavity, which is the lateral ventricle 
(fig. 4). Let this be done on both sides, and the 
ventricles exposed to view. They are shaped 
somewhat hke the itaho 8. Their extremities are 



Tig. 4. — ^Human adult Brain : 

In this dissection the ceiehral lobes have been sliced off, and 
the lateral ventricles opened; to allow a view of the cere- 
bellum, the posterior part of the cerebrum has been cut off 
opposite SI. 

o, a, remains of white oval centre; 6, b, gray outer portion of 
hemispheres; c, longitudinal fissure; d, corpus striatum, or 
streahed body, lying in lateral ventricle; c, optic thalamus; 
f, tsenia ecmicircularis, or worm-like body; ff, the two 
layers of septum lucidum, open to show fifth ventrlclo ; h, 
anterior crura, or portions of the fornix, one of the great 
antcro-posterior commissures; i, points to the foramen of 
J ionro, a bristle is sticking down into the third ventricle ; 
Jc, is the middle, or soft transverse commissure, joining the 
two optic thalaml— sometimes absent, and easily destroyed ; 
!, a bristle passed from the third to the fourth ventricle (j), 
the transverse lines beneath it indicate the posterior trans- 
verse commissure; m, the pineal gland, lying on », the cor- 
pora quadrigeraina; o, valve of S'ieussens, a layer of gray 
maiter from cerebellum; p, processes which connect the 
cerebellum to corpora quadrigemina ; q, section of cerebellum 
line, points .to gray matter in fourth ventricle; r, white 
matter projecting into the gray, giving a toothed or arbor- 
escent appearance, hence the name, arbor vitaj ; s, posterior 
pyramids, or back of medulla oblongata. 

termed cornua, and the anterior look from each 
other, and arc nearer than the posterior, which are 


turned the opposite way. We have now removed 
the hemispherical g.anglion, and uncovered the others. 
The pia mater, wliich supports the vessels bringing 
blood to the B. substance, is seen in a purple wreath 
lying in each ventricle, and passing down into a 
depression termed the middle horn of the ventricle. 
This is the choroid plexus, and, if lifted, it will be 
found continuous with that on the opposite side, 
through an aperture called the For.amen of Monro, 
e, after the great Scotch anatomist of th.at name. If 
the remains of the corpus callosmn are now scraped 
away, the choroid plexus will be found continuous 
with a web of pia mater called the velum interpo- 
situm, which lies over the central cavity of the B., 
or third ventricle. In front and behind will be seen 
portions of the inferior longitudinal commissure or 
fornix, h, the body of which has been removed to 
shew the velum ; but, placed vertically between its 
anterior part and the under surface of the corpus 
callosum, are two layers of gray matter, between 
which is a narrow space termed the fifth ventricle, g. 
Behind, there will be seen a smaU hole, through 
which a probe wiU pass into the fourth ventricle, 1. 

The accompanying cut (fig. 4) shews the parts 
now exposed. The mass most in front is the 
corpus striatum, d, behind it is the optic thalamus, e. 
Through the former, motor fibres pass from the 
anterior columns of the spinal cord into the hemi- 
sphere ; through the latter, the sensory fibres from 
the posterior columns of the cord. These are by 
some considered to be the ganglia of motion and 
common sensation. 

Behind these are the corpora quadrigemina, n, 
which are analoraes of the optic ganglia of the 
lower animals. Upon them lies the pineal gland, m, 
and behind them, projecting into the fourth ven- 
tricle, q, some gray matter, said to be the auditory 
ganglia. We now come to the upper surface of the 
cerebellum, consisting of two hemispheres split trans- 
versely into leaflets, and connected by a central 
ortion to each other, and by two bundles of white 
bres to the corpora quadrigemina, ;>. Between these 
is the fourth ventricle ; and stretched across between 
them is a thin layer of gray matter, called the 
valve of Vieussens, o. 

We now tmui what remains of the B. upside 
down, and examine the base or imder surface. It 
is very irregular in outline. The cerebral hemi- 
spheres are now foimd to be divided on each side 
by a fissure (Sylvian), f. The part in front is called 
the anterior lobe ; that behind the middle, as far as 
the cerebellum, when it is called the posterior lobe. 

The diagram (fig. 5) gives a better idea of the 
appearance than words could possibly do. The 
olfactory lobes, h, h, are now seen lying in a flssmo 
in the anterior lobes. The optic tracts are seen 
meeting at their commissure, i, interchanging fibres, 
and passing on as the optic nerves to the orbit. 
The larger bimdles behind, and directed outwards, 
are the crura cerebri, p, passing towards the hemi- 
spheres, emerging from the transverse mass called 
the pons varolii, s, which lies like a clamp between 
the two halves of the cerebellum, d. From the 
inner side of each crus arises the third nerve, o, 
destined to supply four of the muscles which move 
the eyeball. The fourth nerve, q, comes from the 
valve of Vieussens, and is seen on its way to 
supply the superior oblique muscle which turns the 
eye upwards and outwards, hence called patheticus. 
From each side of the pons the fifth pair, r, arises; 
the sixth, t, between the pons and the anterior 
pyramids of the medulla oblongata ; w is the eighth, 
consisting of: 1. The Glosso-pharjmgeal, or nerve 
of deglutition; 2. The Pneumo-gastrio distributed 
to the respiratory apparatus and stomach; and 
with it, 3. The Spinal Accessory. 

om 
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The chemical composition of B. matter averages 
in 100 parts — 

Water, 7.')5 parts. 

Albuminous matter, ... 7 « 

Fat, H' . 

Salts (containing IJ of plio'iplioiic acitl), 6 » 

The proportion of tliese constituents varies not 
only in different species of animals, but also in 
different members of the same animal group, .and 
appears to be much influenced by the age, temper, 
and intellectual capabilities of each individual. Thus, 
the norm.al quantity of salts in the B. of a healthy 
man is G per cent., and in tlie B. of an insane 
patient, only 21 per cent, were foimd. 





Fig. 5. — Iluinan adult Brain: 

Ot nntcrior lobo of cerebrum ; 1, mltUUc lobe; r, posterior lobe 
of cerebrum, nppcitnne’ bebtiul; rf, ccrcbcUar bcmispbcrc; 
c, mcdulla-obloiigata; /, fissure of SjUius; < 7 , lonpUudinnl 
fi«surc; /{, h, olfactory bulbs; 1 , optic commissure — lUc optic 
nerves arc seen IntcrcUanpinp fibres; t, three roots of olfoc- 
tory process; in, wlutc round bodies {corjwra ntbicanUa), the 
terminations of the nntcrior portions of formx; w, where 
the vessels perforate the brain substance, hence called pos- 
terior perforated space; o, third pair of nerves coming to 
supply muscles of the eyeball, from p, the crus-corebri ; 
fourth nerve, turning round from the valve of Vicusscns; 
»■, fifib pair; s, puns varohi; t, sixth pair of nerves; 
u, seventh pair, portio dura for mu-’clcs of face, and portio 
mollis for hearing ; i», posterior pyramids of cerebellum* seen 
to interchange fibres; te, aiul two below, arc eighth pair— 
glosso-pharyngcal, vagus pnoumo-gaslric, and spinal 
accessory nerve ; between w and i» is the small prominence 
called olivary body ; x, p, two roots of ninth pair of nerves, 
motor nerve of tongue, 

Sofleninrj of the (raniollissctncjit) is a fre- 

quent result of chronic inllamniation of the brain. 
The patient has been for some time in low health, 
Q^troublccl u'itli headaclies, loss of ajipetitc, depression 
VQii' ^ gradual loss of memory, and acute 

oa things in general. Tlien a spasm may 
may be ^o^o'^'cd by paralysis, or the legs and arms 
condition remain in that position. This 

nourishmon ?• c.iused by w.-infc of proper 

plu"<dng upX cerobr.-il subst.incc, owing to 

tbe°softoniiw' disc.ise of its arteries. When 
quently fmd'’p'u^® c.aused by inflammation, we fre- 
Indnration may all/°™ing “’i .abscess of the brain, 
matiom— Tlie other^o occur as the result of infl.am- 
be treated imder tbeu«'seases, as hydroceplmlus, will 
801 own names. 


Diseases of the Brain. — Inflammation (acute) of 
the B. {phrenitis, or popularly, B.-fever) rarely 
occurs separately, and can scarcely be distinguished 
from inflamm.ation of its membranes (meningitis). 
According to Dr Watson of London, when, the 
disease begins in the latter, the first remarkable 
symptom is a convulsion fit; when in the B. sub- 
stance itself, nausea and vomiting generally usher 
in tlie attack. 

In the first stage, there is rapid pulse, severe 
headache, the eyes suffused, and their pupils con- 
tracted to a small point, very intolerant of light. 
The patient is constantly w.atohful, and much 
annoyed by oven ordinary sounds. Then furious 
delirium sets in, and lasts for a period, varying 
with the case, generally from twelve to forty-eight 
hours; when it is succeeded by coU.apse, in W'bich 
the patient lies — his face devoid of coloiw, and 
covered with cold swc.at — in a state of stupor If 
roused, ho now spc.aks with slow, indistinct utter- 
•ance ; his pupils are now' dilated, and indifferent to 
the brightest light ; and the loudest spe.alung ceases 
to annoy him. The stupor increases with the 
general prostration, and continues tiU death. After 
death, we find serous fluid upon and in the B., 
deposits of lymph, thickening of tlie membranes, 
and softening of the B. substance itself. 

General and local bleeding, -with antimony and 
digitalis, to subdue the pulse ; mcrciuy, to prevent 
the deposit of lymi)h; blisters, as counter-irritants, 
to the back of the head and nock, are the usual 
romodics for this rare, hut temblo disease. The 
younger school of practitioners, however, ns Dr 
Tanner ex]>rcssos it, prefer waiting to see if natoe 
rmaided, or only gently guided, will not carry the 
patient through a dise.aso whore the efforts of art 
.are notoriously futile, and are rather content to 
tcatcU the symptoms, to cedxa excitement by sedatives, 
to lesson increased beat of body by diluents and 
tepid sponging, to prevent acciunulations in the 
intestines by purgatives, and to diminish maniacal 
delirium by the application of cold to the head. 

BRAIRE-LE-COMTE, a busy tovm of the 
province of Ilainault, Belgium, about 13 miles 
north-nortli-east of Mons. It is an .ancient place, 
.and formerly belonged to the monks of St Waudru 
at Mons. from whom it was bought by Count 
B.aldwin in 115S. It has .an old ohm-ch of the 13th 
c. ; and cotton and corn mills, dj’o-works, breweries, 
&c. Some of the finest flax that can bo produced 
is grown in the district. Pop. (1S70) .about CIOO. 

BRAINSTORE CDR.-VL, the po])id.ar name of 
certain kinds of Coral (q. v.) or Madrepore (q. v.), 
included in the LinnaD.an genus Madrepora, btit now 
forming the much more restricted germs Meandrina. 
Tiiey derive their name from the gener.al resem- 
blance to the brain of man or of a quadruped exhi- 
bited in their large rounded mass, .and numerous 
winding^ depressions. Perhaps the true B. C. is 
Mcandrina ccrchrifonnis, a species always nearly I 
hemispherical. plWien the hcmispheric.al mass is 1 
broken, the ridges which bound its furrows may be 
traced inw.ards through its substance, even to the 
central nucleus from which they commenced. Tiio 
mouths of the polypes, in .all the species of this 
genus, are in the fiurows or elongated hollows, in 
avhich they are ranged side by side, in sinuous 
series. The hrninstono corals arc very common in 
collections, and are much admired for their ho.aut 3 '. 
They are found chiefly in the seas of warm climates, 
particul.arly in the Indian and South Atlantic Oceans. 
They sometimes attain a barge size. Ehronherg 
noticed single masses (polypidoms) in the Red Se.a, 
from six to nine feet in diameter. Their r.ate of 
growth, however, .appears to be slow. The fossil 
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Epcciea arc few, and chiefly Belong to the oolitic 
formation. 

BRAI'NTEEE, a market-town of Essex, about 
40 miles north-east from London. It is an old 
jilacc, liaving been constituted a market-torvn by 
King John. Its streets arc naiTow, and many of 
its houses are of wood. It has manufactures of silk 
and crape, and also of straw-plait. It is the polling 
place for Korth Essex, and has_ obtained some 
notoiiety in connection with political and ecclesi- 
astical proceedings. Pop. (1S71) 4790. 

BEAKB, a genus of Ferns of the division Poly- 
porlcir, distinguished by spore-cases in marginal 
lines covered Iry the reflexed margin of the frond. 
The Cosniox B. or Be.vcicex (P. aquilina) is very 
abundant in Britain and in most parts of the 
continent of Eiuope, growing in heaths, parks, &c., 
often covering considerable tracts. It is a widely 
ebstributed plant, and is foimd in many parts of 
Asia, and in some parts of Africa. It has a long, 
creeping, black rhizome, or root-stock, from which 
grow uj) naked stalks of 8 — 18 inches in height ; 
each stalk divides at top into three branches ; 



Couunon Brake : 

a, end ol a bmnch, much reduced ; h, end of a pinnule, the 
lower side, shewing fructification. 


the branches are bipinnate, the inferior pinnules 

E inuatifid. The root-stock, when cut across, exhi- 
its an appearance which has been supposed to 
resemble a spread eagle, whence the specific name 
aquilina (Lat. aquila, an eagle). The root-stock is 
l)itter, and has been used as a substitute for hops ; 
it has also been ground, mixed with barley, and 
made into a -wretched bread in times of distress. 
The plant is astringent and anthelmintic; and as 
such, it had at one time a liigh reputation, although 
it is now little used, at least by medical practi- 
tioners. It is employed in dressing kid and chamois 
leather. The ashes, containing a large quantity of 
alkaU, were formerly used in the manufacture of 
soap and of glass, so that the collecting of them for 
sale was a considerable resom-ce of the poor in some 
parts of the Hebrides. B. is also employed for 
thatching, for littering cattle, &c., and occasionally 
chopped up ■\rith straw or hay, for feeding cattle. 
It is a favoiuite covert of deer and of other game. 
The abundance of this plant is sometimes regarded 
as a sign of poor land, although, probably, its 
absence from the richer soils is very much a residt 
of cultivation. To extii-pate it, nothing more is 
necessary than a few successive momngs of the 
72 


young shoots as they appear. The annual growth 
of B._ is killed by the fii-st frosts of autimm, but 
remains rigid and bro-wn, stfll afibrding shelter 
to game, and almost as characteristic a featm-e in 
the landscape of winter as in that of siunmer, per- 
haps adding to its general desolateness. — Ptcris 
caudata, a large species of B. very similar to that of 
Em-ope, is one of the worst pests which the fanner 
has to contend mth in the south of BrazO. — Ptcris 
esadenta, a native of New Zealand, Van Diemen’s 
Land, &c., has a more nutritious rhizome than 
the common brake. See Tara Fern. — Eock B. 
(Cryptogamma crispa or Allosonis crispus, formerly 
Ptcris crispa) is a pretty little fern, common on 
stony hills in the northern parts of Britain. 

BEAJVIA, a genus of fishes of the family Chato- 
dontidm (q. v.). B. liaii is common in the Medi- 
terranean, and occasionally foimd on the British 
shores. It is one of the fishes to which the 
name Bream (q. v.) or Sea-bream has been given ; 
and it has also been described as a Gilt-head 
(q. V.) ; but these names belong to fishes of other 
families, -with some similarity of general appear- 
ance. The genus B. has the body very deep 
and compressed, the head rather obtusely termi- 
nated, a single elongated dorsal fin, and the anal 
fin -with a very lengthened base. The tail is 
forked, its points extremely divergent. This fish is 
sometimes more than two feet in length. Its flesh 
is of exquisite flavoim. 

BBAMAH, Joseph, an eminent practical 
machinist, the son of a farmer, was born at 
Stainborough, Yorkshire, April 13, 1749, and 
early exhibited an imusual talent for mechanics. 
Incapacitated in his 16th year from agricultural 
labours by an accidental lameness, he was appren- 
ticed to a carpenter and joiner, and afterwards 
obtained employment -with a cabinet-maker in 
London. Subsequently, ho established himself in 
business in the metropobs, and became distin- 
gmshed for the number, value, and ingenuity of 
his mechanical inventions, such as safety-locks, 
improvements in pumps and fire-engines, in the 
construction of boOers for steam-engines, in the 
processes of making paper, in the construction 
of main-pipes, whem-carriages, the beer-machine 
used at the bar of public-houses, and many others. 
About 1800, he constructed the hydrostatic press 
known by his name. See Hydrostatic Press. In 
all, he took out about twenty patents. He died 
9th December 1814. 

BKAMA'NTE, Donato Lazzari, one of the 
most celebrated Itaban architects, and also distin- 
guished as a painter, was bom at Monte-Asdroaldo, 
in the duchy of Urbino, 1444. From 1476 to 1499, 
he resided in Milan, where he studied geometry 
and perspective, neither of which sciences ivas web 
understood by artists in his day. He was noted as 
one of the best painters in Lombardy; but his suc- 
cess in architectm-e eclipsed his fame as a painter. 
In Milan, he biult the choir of Santa-Maria debe 
Grazie, and the church of Santa-klaria jiresso San- 
Satiro. After the fab of Ludovico Sforza, B. went 
to Eome, where he was first employed by the pope 
Alexander VL, and aftenvards by Jubus II. The fii-st 
great work which he imdertook for the latter was 
to connect the Vatican palace -with the two pa-vibons 
of the Belvedere by a series of immense gaberies ; 
the second was the rebubding of St Peter’s Church, 
of which he laid the new foundation in 1506. 
Wlien only a smab portion of his plans had been 
realised, B. died at Eome, 1514, and succeeding 
architects departed widely from the original design 
of a grand cupola over a Greek cross. Among other 
works of B. in Eome may be mentioned the palaces 
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Cancollaria and Giraud (now Torionia), in wliicli lie 
acUiered more strictly than in other worirs to 
antique forms, hut not without a characteristic 
grace in his application of these. 

BKAMBAKA'N, a district of the province of 
Soor.aharta, Jav.a, rich in remains of Brahma- 
nical temples, which are superior in magnificence 
to any in India. The edifices are composed, entirely 
of hernr stone, .and no mortar has been used in their 
construction. In all, there are 290 temples, disposed 
in five parallelograms one' within the other. Tlio 
outer one consists of S-t temples ; the second, of 70 ; 
the third, of 04 ; the fom-th, of 44 ; and the inner 
one, of 2S. In the centre stands the largest and 
most imposing structure of all. It is 90 feet high, 
and profusely dccor.atcd with mj’thologic.al figm-cs, 
which are executed in a verj'' fair style of art. On 
the south face of the outside parallelogram, there 
are two monstrous figures, avith uplifted clubs, 
Icncoling in a tlireatening attitude. Tlio great 
temple is prettj' entire, as aro also about .a third 
of tlio others, but tho rest lie strcmi upon the 
gi'oimd. 

BRA'jMBLE {Iiubus /niticosiis), a plant common 
in Britain and most parts of Europe, having prielcly 
stems, which somewiiat resemble those of the R.asp- 
berry (q. v.). Tho flowers do not appear till the 
summer is considerably advanced, and the fruit 
ripens towards the end of it, continuing to be 
produced tilt tho frosts of winter .'Ct in. The fruit 
(bramblcberry or blackberr)’) is too well known to 
need descrijition. Besides affording much enjoy- 
ment to chiUh'cn, who collect it from hedges and 
thickets, it is sometimes offered for sale in towns, 
and jcUy and j.im aro prepared from it of very 
delicate flavour, besides a ■wine, which, both in 
strength and flavour, is held by many to excel nil 

S roducts of similar native fruits of Britain. Tlio 
i. is rarely cultivated, perhaps because it is in most 
districts so abundant in a wild state ; but it seems 
to deserve attention at least ns much as tho rasp- 
berrj', and might probably be as much improved 
by cultivation. A slight rail on each sido of a row 
of brambles, to restrain tho straggling stems, affords 
tho necessary security for neatness and order, and 
the care bestowed is repaid by nbundnnco of fniit. 



very acceptable whore wild-braniblcs arc not jilen- 
tiful, and at a season when there is no other small 
fruit in the garden. — ^Thoro aro many diflereut 
sjiecics of B., .according to some — varieties according 
oU'^l'okanists — to which tho name is indiscrimi- 


nately given, and which may almost all be regarded 
as belonging to the Linnajan Huhts fntlicosus. 
From this was separated It. corylifolius of Smith, 
a common British pl.ant, and from these some 
German and British botanists have separated many 
other alleged species. It. sulcreclus has more the 
habit of the raspbeny than most of tho other kinds, 
but oven its claims to be received as a species aro 
not admitted vrithout doubt by some of the most 
eminent botanists. A variety of B. with white 
fruit is occasionally mot 'with. — Species of Ituhns 
very similar to tho common B., or v’arieties of it, 
abound in the northern parts of Asia, the Himalaya 
mountains, and North America. See Eunns. 

BEAhlBEING, BRAMBLE FINCH, or MOUN- 
TAIN FINCH (Fringilla Monlifrinr/iUa; see Finch 
and Fihncillib-e), a bird nearly alircd to the Chaf- 
finch (g. V.). It is a little larger than tho chaffinch, 
which it much resembles in its general .appearance, 
its bill, and even the dispos.al of its colours. The 
tail is more forked. In tho m.alcs, tho crown of tho 
head, the cheeks, the back and sides of the neck, 
and the tijiper jiart of the back, aro mottled in 
vrinter witli brown and black ; but in spring, tho 
whole of these pai ts become of a rich velvety mack ; 
the throat and breast aro of a rich fawn colour, 
which is also tho prcvailmg colour of tho wings, but 
they .are crossed, when closed, by an oblique baud 
of jet-black, and by another oblique band of white. 
Tho qnill-fcathcrs are also black, edged vrith j'ellow 
on their outer webs ; the tail-fc.athors black, edged 
with reddish white ; the laimp and tho belly are 
white ; a small tuft of feathers under each vring 
.and some of tho lower wing-coverts are bright 
yellow. The B. is a mere winter visitant in Brit.iiu, 



Branibling, or Jlountain Finch. 

and the period of its aiaival appears to vary accord- 
ing to the severity or mildness of tho weather in tho 
more northerly regions. Tho B. has never been 
Icnouai to breed in any part of tho British islands, 
and oven in the south of Sweden it is a mere winter 
visitant. It breeds in tho more northerly parts of 
Scandinavia. It has no song, its call-note is a single 
monotonous chirp. It is a very widely distributed 
species, being found as far oast ns Japan, and, in 
its n-intor migrations, visiting Italy, Sicily,. Malta, 
SmjTna, fi:c. 

BRAMPTON, a very ancient town in tho county 
of Cumberland, near the Artliing, S miles E.N.E. of 
Carlisle. It is surrounded by hills ; and the Castle- 
hill commands a very extensive view. Pop. (1S71) 
2G17. Tho chief manufacturo is tho wc.aviiig of 
checks and ginghams ; and there aro coal-mines in 
tho ■vicinity. On a rock, two miles to the south, is a 
Bom.an inscription, supposed to have been cut by 
ono of Agricol.'i.’s legions in 207 a.d. Two miles to 
tho cast stands Lancrcost Abbey, foimdcd in IllG. 
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BRAN is tlie material obtained from the outer 
covering or husk of grain diu-ing the process of 
grinding, and Tvliich is separated from the finer flour 
before tliQ latter is made into bread (g. v.). It is 
generally met -n-ith in commerce in thin scaly 
yeboivish-bi'o-mi particles, with sharp edges, and its 
composition in 100 parts is as follows : 


Water, ..... 13-i 

Albumen (coagulatctl), . . . 19’3 

Oil, 4-7 

Husk, vitli a little Starch, , . 65*G 

Ash or Saline matter, . . .7-3 


1000 

Bread made of fioirr, containing B., is known as 
jOroten Bread. See Bread. The m.iin uses to which 
B. is put are in the feeding of horses and cattle, 
and porrltry, and in clearing and brightening goods 
dining the processes of I) 3 ’eing (q. v.) and Calico- 
printing (q. V.). In the practice of medicine, B. 
is ernploj-cd as a warm poultice in abdominal inflam- 
mation, spasms, &o., and an infusion is used as an 
emoUient footbath. It is also used intem.ally in 
catarrhal affections. 

BRANCH, in Botanj’, is a part of a tree or other 

E lant not taking its rise immediately from the root, 
ut r.atlicr forming a sort of division of the stem, 
and which is often divided into secondary Irranchcs, 
again, perhaps, to be further much ramified into 
Iranchhts and twigs, the idtimate rairrificatioirs 
producing loaves, flowers, and frrrit. Branches origin- 
ate in leaf-buds, which are produced at the nodes of 
the stem, or of the aheady existing branches. See 
Bro, Pl.ast, and Steji. The buds being formed 
in the axils of loaves, the anvangement of the 
branches, as .alternate, opposite, whorlod, &o., varies 
like that of the leav’es, but buds often remain dor- 
mant, according to a rogiU.ar law of .alternation. The 
angles of ramification are very different in different 
plants, producing great variety of .appe.ar.ance, and 
giving marked characteristics to different kinds of 
trees. The great difference between the ramification 
of the Coni/erce in general (Pines and Pirs) .and that 
of other trees must have attracted the attention of 
every one. In many herbaceous plants whose axis 
is scarcely developed into a stem, instead of br.anchcs 
there proceed from the Lateral buds runners, wdiich 
lie close to the ground, send dovra roots, and produce 
new plants, as in the str.awberry. 

BRA'NCHIaE. See Giles. 

BRANCHIO'PODA (Gr. gill-footed), an order of 
Cruslacea (q. aa) of the division Bnlomoslraca (q. aa) 
deriaring tins name from the distinctiv'O pecu- 
liarity of having the Irancliia:, or giUs, which are 
numerous, attached to the feet. They arc aU smaU 
creatures, many of them almost microscopic, and 
chiefly abound in stagnant fresh waters. Some 
are popularly Imoavn by the name of W.ater-fleas 
(q. V.); the Brine-shrimp (q. v.) is another example; 
and the genera Oydops and Ci/pris may be men- 
tioned, the former on account of its great frequency 
in stagnant fresh waters, the latter bec.ause its hard 
shells resist decomposition, and are therefore 
abundant in a fossil state. 

BRA'NCO, Rio, a river of that portion of Brazil 
which, originally comprised within the understood 
limits of Guiana, lies to the north of the Amazon. 
It rises in the Parime Moimt.ains, on the very 
borders of Venezuela ; and after a southerly course 
of about 400 miles, it joins, near lat. 1° 20' S., and 
long. 02° AV., the Rio Negro, of which it is the 
principal tribut.aiy, on its w.ay to the Amazon. 
BRA'NCURSINE. See Acantiius. 

BRAND, a name given in some parts of Britain 
to some of those diseases of plants, especially of 


corn-plants, which are also called Blight Buxt 
Mildew, Rust, and Ssiht.— See these heads!— It is 
the Germ.an name for the disease generally' Imown 
in Britain as Bunt, and sometimes as Pepper- 
Irand. Both as a German and an English word 
it .appeai-s to be derived from the verh^hrennen to 
bum, and to refer to the burnt appearance which 

characterises the diseases to which it is applied 

Its most common applic.ation in Britain, however 
is not to any of the diseases already mentioned, but 
to a peculi.ar spotted and burnt appearance often 
seen on the leaves, and sometimes also on the bark 
of plants, which does not seem to be in any w.ay 
connected with the presence of parasitic fuuri, 
but which sometimes becomes so extensive as to 
c.ause the death of the plant. The nature of this 
disease is BtUl somewhat obscure. Occurring most 
frequently when warm sunshine succeeds to moist 
weather or to hoar-frost, and frequently affecting 
plants in hotbeds upon which drops of condensed, 
moisture f.aU from the frame, it has been ascribed 
to the concentration of the sun’s rays by the di-ops 
of water on the leaf or bark — a theory utterly unten- 
able, as no concentration c.an take place in such 
circumstances. The probability .appears to be, that 
the action of the moistiue unequally distributed, 
and particularly when sudden changes of tempera- 
ture take place, deranges the vegetable functions, 
and destroj's the fine tissues. — Brand, a mark 
made on a cask for tr.ade or Excise purposes. See 
Fisheries, and Trade Marks. 

BEA'NDENBURG, a province of Prussia, in the 
centre of the kingdom, in lat. 51“ 30' — 53° 45' N., 
and long. 11° 13—10° 8' E. B. has an area of 
15,410 sq. m., and a popul.ation (1871) of 2,803,401, 
It formed the nucleus of the Pmssian monarchy, but 
the modem province does not quite correspond with 
the old Mark of B,, which included also a part of 
the province of S.axony and of Pomer.ania, while it 
lacked certain small portions of territory now con- 
tained in the province of Brandenburg. Almost the 
whole province is a plain, so low that at Potsdam 
the sm-face of the river Havel is only 14’G Prussian 
or about 15 English feet .above the level of the sea. 
The ground becomes slightly hilly tow.ards Silesia. 
In general, the EoU is sandy and naturally unfruitful. 
AArithout its numerous rivers and canals, B. would 
be one of the most barren tracts on the continent. 
The inhabitants are mostly Germans, mixed with 
French and Dutch colonists, who, however, are almost 
completely Germanised ; and in the south of the 
province, with people of AVend extraction. -AVith 
the exception of 55,000 Roman Catholics, and 31,000 
Jews, they belong to the Protestant Chiuch. Agri- 
culture and the rearing of cattle afford occupation 
for a considerable number of the inhabitants. The 
manufactures are silk, cotton, wool, linen, sugar, 
leather, paper, metals, &c. There are also nmnerous 
distilleries throughout the province. B. is diiddcd 
into the governments of Potsdam .and Franldm-t, 
avhich are subdivided into 34 circles. Berlin is 
the chief toavn. In the beginning of the Christian 
era, B. was inhabited by the Suevi, and afterwards 
by Slavonic tribes. It was subjugated by Charle- 
magne in 789, but it again acquired independence 
under his weak successors, and remained free until 
928, wfren Heniy I. possessed himself of it. After 
p.assing tlvrough numerous changes in connection 
avith the gener.al history of the Germ.an empire — 
of which we need hero mention only the facts that 
Albert the Bear (q. v.) became the first Markgraf 
of B. in 1142, and Frederick of Numberg the first 
elector in 1417 — it became associated wdth the rise 
of the Prussian state into a monarchy under 
Frederick I., Elector of Brandenbm-g, in 1701. 
See Prussia. 
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BRANDENBURG (the ancient Brennaborcli or 
Brennahor), the town from which the pror-ince Bran- 
denburg is named, is situated on the line of the Berlin 
and Magdeburg Eailwa 5 ’-, about 37 miles west-south- 
west of Berlin. The river Havel divides it into two 
parts, Old and New B., which arc both surroimdcd 
with waUs. On an island in the river there is 
a third quarter, containing the castle, catlicdral, 
equestrian college, &c. The cathedral has a fine 
old crypt, and several interesting antiquities. Tlie 
inliabitants, amounting in 1S7 1 to 25,828, inclusive 
of the garrison, are engaged in the manufacture 
of woollen, linen, hosiery, paper, leather, beer, &c. 
Boat-building is also carried on to a considerable 
extent. 

BRANDENBURG, New, a walled toivn in the 
grand duchy of Mecklenbiu-g-Strelitz, North Ger- 
many, is situated ne.ar the north end of LakeTollcn, 
about 50 miles west-north-west of Stettin. It is a 
beautiful town, with regular, broad, and well-built 
streets. The grand duke has a palace in the market- 
place. It has manufactures of woollen, cotton, 
damasks, leather, paper, tobacco, &c., besides corn- 
mills, oil-works, and a trade in hides and horses, 
and is altogether a very thriving place. Pop. 
(1871) 7245. 

BRANDING was a mode of punishment prac - 1 
tised in England for various offences. It was effected 
by the appuoation of a hot iron, the end of which 
had the form which it was desu-cd should be left < 
imprinted on the skin. But B. by such means has 
long ceased, and now it is practically confined to the 
case of desertion from the army — the B. or marldng 
being not done by a hot iron, but with inlc, or other 
similar preparation. By the Mutiny Act of 1858, 
21 Viet. c. 9, it is enacted by section 35 as follows : 
•On the first, and on every subsequent conviction 
for desertion, the court-martial, in addition to any 
other prmishmont, may order the offender to be 
marked on the left side, two inches below the arm- 
pit, with the letter D, such letter not to bo less 
than an inch long, and to bo m.arked upon the sldn 
with some ink or gunpowder-, or other preparation, 
so as to be visible and conspicuous, and not liable to 
be obliterated.’ Eormerly, B. was employed in the 
case of all dergiahlc offences by burning on the 
hand (see Benefit of Clergy) ; and with a view 
still further to repress theft and petty larceny, the 
10 and 11 Will. III. c. 23, s. 6, provided that such 
offenders as had the benefit of clergy allowed them 
should be ‘ burnt in the most visible part of the left 
clieelc, nearest the nose.’ This addition.al severity, 
however, not having the desired deterrent effect, 
but the reverse, was repe.aled by the 5 Anne c. 6, 
which nevertheless provided for offenders being 
burnt on the hand as formerly. The latter punish- 
ment, however, was entirely abolished by au act 
passed hr 1822, the 3 Geo. IV. c. 38. Brawling in 
church (q.v'.) was, by the 5 and G Edw. IV. c. 4, 
made an offence pimishable by having one of the 
ears cut off, or, the offender having no ears, by B. 
with the letter E on the cheek. This punishment 
was repealed by the 9 Geo. IV. c. 31. B., therefore, 
in the case of felonies, has been entirely abohshed. 

BRANDIS, CnBisiiAN Aug., professor of phi- 
losophy in Bonn, was born at HUdesheim, 13th 
Eobruary 1790, his father behrg J. D. Brandis, one 
of the most distinguished prlrysicians of his time. 
Ha-virm studied philology and philosophy at Kiel 
and GSttingen, he began leotiu-ing in the imi- 
versity of Copenhagen, .from which he remov-ed to 
Berlin (1816). Here he was soon called upon 
to take part in the preparations for the great 
critical edition of the works of Aristotle, contem- 
plated by the Berhn Academy of Science, 4 vols. 
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(Berlin, 1831—1836) ; and with this object, spent 
several years, along with Immanuel Bekker (q. v.), 
in exploring the chief libraries of Europe. In 1821, 
he resimied his academic career in the university 
of Bonn, -n-here he edited Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(vol. i., Berl. 1823), Scholia in Arlslotelcm (Berl. 
183G), and Scholia Grccca in 'A. Mclaphysicum 
(Berl. 1837). He accepted, in 1837, a call from the 
yoimg king of Greece, and spent sev-eral j-ears in 
that covmtry as cabinet counsellor. As a resrdt, we 
have his Mitthciliingen uber Griechenland, Commu- 
nications on Greece (3 vmls., Leip. 1842). Other 
works of his are — Handbuch der Gescjiichte dev 
Griech.-Bom. Philosophic (3 vols., Berlin, 1835 — 
18G6), and Geschichte der Entwichelungen der Griech. 
Philosophie mid Hire Nachioirhungen im rOm. Beicha 
(Berlin, 1862—1864). He died July 24, 1867. 

BRANDLING. See Par, and Salmon. 

BRA'NDON, a town on both sides of the Little 
Ouse or Brandon River, where it separates Norfolk 
from Suffolk, 78 miles north-north-east from London 
byroad. Pop. (1871)2116. It has a considerable 
corn-trade. Great rabbit-warrens occur near Bran- 
don. There was formerly an extenswe manufactory 
of gun-flints here, the army being exclusively sup- 
plied with these articles from B. before the intro- 
duction of percussion-caps. 

BRANDT, Sebastian, the author of a very 
popid.ar German book, the MaiTcnschiJfi^ or Ship of 
Fools, was bom at Strasbiu-g, 1458; studied law and 
the classics with zeal at Basel, where ho received 
permission to teach; and soon became one of the 
most influential lecturers in that citjL The Emperor 
Maximilian shewed his regard for B. by appomting 
him an imperial councillor. He died at Strasburg 
in 1521. His Ship of Fools, a satire on tlie follies 
and -vices of his times, which was inibhshed at 
Basel, 1494, is not very poetical, but is fuU of sound 
sense and good moral teaching, and was so much 
esteemed that the German popidar pireaoher Geiler 
occasionally took his texts from it. It was trans- 
lated into Latin by Locher- (1497) ; and into 
English by Henry Watson, The Qrete Shyppe of 
Fooles of the Worlde (1517) ; partly translated and 
partly imitated by Alexander Barcla 3 ^ The Shyp of 
Folys of the Worlde (1508) ; and imitated by W. H. 
Ireland in the Modern Ship of Fools (1807). It has 
also appeared in French, and indeed in almost aR 
European languages. 

BRANDY (Ger. Brannlweln, Fr. can dc yidj is 
a tei-m sometimes applied generically to all lauds of 
ardent sph-its, but usually restricted to the liquid 
obtained by distUling the fermented juice of the 
grape. See Distillation. The fermented hquors 
or wines which are employed for that purpose are 
various, and contain a propor-tion of alcohol (q. v.), 
which r-uns from 10 to 25 per cent, of their weight. 
The red wines generally are preferred, as contain- 
ing most alcohol ; but though they yield a larger 
amoimt of B. than the white wines, yet the latter- 
afford a spu-it which possesses a finer flavoiu- and 
more agreeable taste. 1000 gallons of wine give by 
distillation from 100 to 150 gallons of B., which 
varies in strength, but is commercially^ judged of 
according to the quantity of cau da vie or B. d 
prexwe de Holland vv-hich it contains, and is gener- 
ally diluted with vv-ater till it contains from 50 to 
54 per cent, by weight of absolute alcohol. Wlien 
originally distUled, B. is clear and colourless; and if 
wished to remain so, is receivmd and kept in glass 
v'cssels ; but when placed in wooden casks, the spirit 
dissolves out the colouring-matter of the wood, and 
acqrrires a light sherry tint, w-lrich is deepened by 
burnt sugar and other- colouring-matter, intention- 
ally added by the dealers. The ple-asant aroma q£ 
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j B. i": duo to the jirosoncc of more or less of fusel oil 
(q. V.) nccoinpanicd bj’ cenanthie ether (q. v.)._ TIic 
most famous B. is that distilled in Cognac, a district 
in the avcit of France, from the choicest avincs, but 
comparalivcl}' little of that sold under tho name 
of Copnac comes from this district. A sccond- 
cl.ass B. is obtained from tho red aviiics of Portng.al, 
Spain, ^cc., as aho from the refuse {marc) of tho 
gra])e3 left in tho winepress, tho Bcr.apings of 
avine-casks and a-ats, the deposits in aa'ine-bottles, 
&c.; and a'cry much of the B. sold in Great Britain 
and Ireland is prepared at home from ordinary 
grain alcohol, by addinc thereto argot (q. an), bniiscrl 
French plums, .some French arino-a'inegar, a little 
good Cognac, and redistilling, aadiou the spirit 
avliich passes oa-cr may bo coloured aanth burnt 
sugar, or by being kept in an empty sherry cask. 
Occasion.allj', grains of paradise and other acrid 
I matters arc added, to giam the B. a fictitious 
1 strength; and c.ateohu or oak-bark, to giam it an 
' astringent ta.'tc. B. is the form in arhich alcohol 
I ir administered medicinally cither inteniall3' or 
exii mail}-. It is distinguished from other ardent 
; Eiiirits b}’ its light, cordial, and stomachic proper- 
i tics, and especially’’ aadieii not fire to for a minute 
or taa-o, foniiiug aa’liat is knoavii as Burnt B., it 
I is a’alnable as a household remedy for diarrhtca. 

' B. is administered intoniallj’ (1), in mild cases of 
I (Uarrho'a, unaccompanied by inflammation, but 
; .attended avith griping pain, and the .addition of 
I nutmeg is productia-o of good ; (2), as a potcrr/ul 
j cJcUani for restoring patients aadio arc BufTering 
; from suspended animation, .and to rolica-c those 
who arc labouring under fainting BjTuptoms during 
I an operation in surgery; (.d), as a sthmdant and 
I rc-'erathr, aadiero iiatients arc much dcprcBscd in 
tho ultim.ato fctages of fea'cr; and (I), as a general 
floinachic flimulanl in indigestion after taking 
food, in the relief of flatulency and sp.asms of 
the ftomaoh, and to check a’omiting, ospeci.allj' in 
f:o.a-sickncs.s. Externally, B. is employed (1), in 
healing sores, and in ntopping hemorrhage or the 
oosing out of blood from liniised or injured parts, 
and is generally apidicd by soaking linen or cotton 
arith it, and laying the cloth on tho part; .and 
(2), in li.ardening the skin or cuticle over tender 
parts, tho soles of feet which h.avo been blistered, 
and tho nijiples of female.s for BCver.al day’s before 
delivciy. Tlie action of B. cxtonially ajqie.ars to 
bo .strictly chemical, as it coagulates tho allnunen 
of blond, and othentisc tends to render more solid 
all flesh tissue. 

Tho duty on B. imported into Grc.at Brit.ain, 
which from ISl-i had been as high .a’i 22s. lOd. a 
g.allon, ■avas reduced in ISfO to 15?., and in ISCO to 
Ss. 2d., but was Boon aflcrward.s raised to IDs. Ijd. 
Tlio consumption in tho United Kingdom from 1S22 
to 1SG2 .avor.aged .about 1, 100,0110 g.allons. From 
1802 to 1872, it .avenaged d,(!00,000 gallons. 

BRA'KBYAVIKE CREEK, a Blrc.am of .80 
miles in lenrth, rising in I’cnnsylv.ani.a, .and flooring 
through Delaaa’.are. In the latter otatc, it entcr.s 
Christiana Creek, about 2 milc.s above its confluence 
aa’ith tho Dclaw.aro River, and immcdi.ately below 
Wilmington, a port of entry. It po.ssesses a histo- 
rio.al interest in connection with tlic W.ar of Indc- 
jiondoncc — a battle, in avliich the British had the 
adv.antage, Inaving been fought on its banko in 
.So]ilcmber 1777. 

BRAKK, or BRAKKS, an instnimcnt formerly 
used for tho punishment of Boolds in England and 
.Scotland, and often in the former country c.allcd 
‘ tho scold’s bridle.’ It Bccms to h.avo come in 
place of tho diicldng-stool or cucldng-stool (q. v.). 
‘ I look upon it,’ says Dr Plot in his Natural TIMortj 


of Stafordshire, published in 1G8G, ‘ as much to be 
preferred to tho cucldng-stool, avhioh not only 
endangm-s tho he.alth of the party, but also gia’t4 
the tongue liberty botavixt every dip : to neither of 
aa-hich is this at .aU liable ; it being such a bridle 
for tho tonmic as not only quite deprives them of 
Epcech, but lirings shame to tho transgression, and 
humility thereupon, before it is t.aken off.’ The B., 
in its Fimpilest fonn, is a hoop of iron, opening by 
hinges .at the sides, so as to enclose the head, and 
fastened by a st.aplo aa-itli a padlock at the back ; 
a plate aa’ithin the front of the hoop projecting 
inavards, so as to fit into tho mouth of the culprit, 
and by' pressing upon the tongue, bo an effectual 
gag. There must h.aa’c been difficulty in keeping such 
a hoop in its place ; and so it rcceia'cd the addi- 
tion of a curved band of iron, h.aving a triangul.ar 
opening for the nn.se, passing over the forehead, and 
£0 cl.asjiing the crown of tho head th.at escape from 
it avas scarcely possible. This m.ay bo regarded as 
the second form of tho brank. In tho thii-d form, 
the cun’cd band was liingcd in the middle, and, pass- 
ing over the aa-liole head, avas locked into tho 
staple at tho back of the hoop. Tlio next addition 
seems to h.ave been a second b.and crossing tho 
first .at right angles, so as to clasp tho sides of the 
head, and keep the B. stUl more iirmly in its place. 
In its la.st most complicated shape, the B., by’ the 
multiplication of its hoops and bands, took tho form 
of a conical cage or lanteni, avith a door behind 
ojiening by a hinge and fastened by a st.aplo, tho 
front being f.a.shioncd into a nido mask, avith holes 
for mouth, nose, and eyes. In one instance, tho 
mask quite covers the face, the iron pl.ato being 
hammered out to fit the 
nose, with apertures for 
the nostrils and the eyes, 
a long hollow conical 
pc.ak, perforated aa-ith 
iiolcs. being affixed be- 
fore the mouth. Tho av.ay 
in avhich tho pimishmcut 
of the B. av.as inflicted, 
may be described in the 
words of an cyc-aritness, 
reported by a country 
gentleman of Korthum- 
bcrl.nnd, Ralph Gardiner 
of Chriton, in a U’orK 
c.al]cd England's Grievance Dkcovnxd in Bclation 
(a (he Coal Trade, published in 1G55, and dedi- 
c.ated to Cromai’cll : ‘ John Willis of Ipsarich, upon 
his oath, said that ho was in Newcastle six months 
.ago, and there he B.aav one Anno Bidlcstono drove 
through the Btrects by an officer of the same cor- 
poration holding a rope in his hand, tho other end 
fastened to an engine called tho blanks, aa'hich is 
like a croavn, it being of iron, aa'hich av.as muzzled 
oa’cr the head and face, aa’ith a grc.at gap or tongue 
of iron forced into her mouth, aa’hich forced tho 
blood out ; and th.at is tho punishment avhich 'tho 
magistrates do inflict upon chilling and scolding 
aa’omcn, and th.at he hath often seen the like done 
to others.’ When tho B. first camo into use is 
unluiown. It is found at E’linburgh in 1507, at 
GIa.sgow in 1.57‘1, at .Stirling in IGOO, and at hlacolcs- 
field, ill Cheshire, in 1G23. One B. in tho church of 
Walton-on-Tlinincs, in .Surrey, has tho date of 1C3.3. 
In another, called ‘ the aaitohes’ bridle of Forfar,’ 
dated in 1(301, the gag for tho mouth is not a flat 
plate, hut .a long piece of iron aa’ith tlirce sharp 
Bpikes. Of tavo cxam])lc3 in pria’ato custody in 
Engl.and, one has tho date of 1GS8, tho other tho 
croavned cipher of King William III. The B av.as 
used at Langholm, in Dumfriesshire, in 1772: it 
aa’.as used still more recently at Manchester and .at 
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Macclesfield; and iu tfiio ArchaohpicalJoiirnal for 
1856, it is stated that ‘ at Bolton-le-Moors, in Lanca- 
shire, the iron bridle ivas still in nse, not many 
years since, for the con-ection of immorality: it 
■was fixed in the female’s mouth, and tied at the 
back of the head Tvith ribands, and thus attired, 
the offender was paraded from the cross to the 
church steps, and back again.’ Examples of the 
B. may be seen in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, iu the National Museum of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland at Edinburgh, in the county 
haU at Forfar, in the GiuldhaU at Lichfield, in 
the town hall at Macclesfield, in the parish church 
of Walton in Surrey, and in St Maiys Church at 
St Andrews in Fite. — Brank was at one time a 
common name in Scotland for any sort of bridle. 
The word is supposed to be derived from the 
Teutonic pranglie, a bridle. In the Dutch Nether- 
lands, the pillory was called prangJte, from the yoke 
or collar iu which the neck of the culprit is held. 
An instnunent resembling the B., in its simplest 
form, is s.aid to have been in- use among the 
Spaniards in the West Indies for the punishment 
of refi'aotory slaves. 

BBANTOIME, Pierre de Boitrdeilles, Seig- 
neur DE, was bom at Perigord, in Gascony, about 
1527. He travelled in several countries in the 
capacity of chamberlain to Charles IX. and Hemy 
III.; fought against the Huguenots (1562), in Bar- 
bary (1504), and went in 1500 to Malta, to light 
against the Turlcs. After his return to the court 
of France, ho retired into private life, and UTotc his 
llCmoircs, full of self-praise but very interesting, as 
they afford a hvelj; portraiture of the manners .and 
morality of his times, the women, in i)articular, 
being very severely handled. The style is charm- 
ingly piquant, full of ingenious tiu-ns of expression, 
sudden salhes of wit, occasional flashes of eloquence, 
and withal so naively simple, that if tho author 
cannot on account of the abundance of his gossip 
be reckoned a grave historian, ho must needs be 
considered a most fascinating chronicler. B. died 
July 15, 1014. His complete works were published 
at the H.ague (10 vols. 1740), and were republished' 
by Buchou in the PantMon Lillcraire (2 vols., 
Paris, 1837). 

BRASDOR’S OPERATION. It is skated in 
the article Aneurism, that a cure is effected in that 
disease by successive layers of the fibrine of tho 
blood being deposited in tho aneurism.al sac, and 
that siugoons bring about 
this desired end by tying 
the artery at some point 
between the heart and tho 
anciuism. In some situa- 
tions it is impossible to do 
this, and therefore it was 
suggested by Brasdor that 
the coiuse of tho blood 
should bo impeded begoiid 
the aneiuismal sac. This 
has not been tested to any 
gre.at extent, but most sur- 
geons thinlc f.avoiu.ably of 
it ; and tho s,ame principle 
. c.an be c.arried out by pres- 

sure, without any cutting operation, as was shewn 
by Mr Edwards of Edinburgh, who succeeded 
in obliterating aneurisms at the root of the) neck 
by pressure applied to the arteries beyond the 
tumour. 

HRA'SENOSE, one of the colleges of Oxford 
University, sometimes c.alled Kings Hall and 
College of Brasenose, was founded in the year 1509, 
by the joint benefaction of William Smith, Bishop 
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of Lincoln, at one time Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and Sir Richard Sutton, Knight of Prest- 
hur 3 ’, in Cheshire. The original foimdation was for 
a princip.al and twelve fellows. Eight fellowships 
were afterwards added by vtirious benefactors, from 
1522 to 1580. This college is also very rich in 
scholarships and exhibitions; more particul.arly 
the Hulme exhibitions, 15 in munber, of v.aluo 
£135 per annum each, besides £20 to be spent iu 
books, to be approved of by the principal. The 
statutes of this college, which were issued in 1520, 
three years after the public.ation of Luther’s theses, 
seem to have been framed by a person warmly 
attached to the Roman Catholic faith. They enjoin 
devotional exercises of a peculiarly popish character, 
such as repeating five times each d.ay the Lord’s 
Prayer in honom' of the five woimds of the cruci- 
fixion, of the angelic salutation in honour of, the 
five joys of the blessed virgin, &c. These devotions 
were in some cases enforced by fines and whipping. 
The origin of the name of the college is obscure. 
Legends s.ay th.at it was originally ‘ Brewing-house,’ 
which became corrupted into the present appella- 
tion; but Anthony Wood tells us that the college 
was ‘near finished out of the ruins of sever.al 
hostels, the chief of which was Brasenose H.all, 
so called, without doubt, from such a sign, w'hich 
was in ancient time over its door, as other halls 
also had, adz., H.awk or Hieron HaU, Elephant, 
Swan, or Bull HaU.’ The former theory is sup- 
ported by the fact, that B. has alw.ays been cele- 
brated for the exceUence of its beer ; the latter 
is borne witness to by a nose in brass, curiously 
fashioned, which is now conspicuous over the great 
gateway. TiU lately, aU tho foUowships avero 
confined to n.ativcs of certain counties. The senior 
foUowships, owing to tho .appropriations of fines to 
tho seniors, avere a'ery valu.able, about £500 per 
annum ; whUo .the jimior foUowships avere about 
£80. By the commissioners appointed amder 17 
.and 18 vict. c. 81, many important alter.ations haa’e 
been introduced. Fia’e out of the twenty feUoav- 
ships have been suppressed, one being clev.ated to 
tho endoavment of a professorship, the remaining 
foam to the estabhshment of additional scholarsliips. 
AU the rem.aining foUowships h.aa*o been thrown 
open. The senior feUoaa'sliips h.ave been limited 
to £300 per annum; the jimior laaised to £150. 
Various o.aths, preadously taken by the feUows, 
committing them to statements avhich avere amtrue, 
and binding them to duties impossible to bo per- 
formed, have been by the s.ame authority abolished. 
B. presents to 33 benefices, besides 29 pieces of 
preferment amsted in the trustees of the Hulme 
exhibitions, for behoof of the exliibitioners. Tliough 
considered avh.at is commonly called a ‘ good coUege,’ 
B. has never .attained much distinction in the 
‘schools.’ In aU probabUity this has been oaadng 
to the restrictions saabject to aa-hich its endow- 
ments were so long administered. The number 
of names on the books, in 1873, avas about 500, 
tho number of resident undergradu.ates prob.ably 
about 100. 

BRASH. See Prnosis. 

BRASH, SHI'V’HRS, BLAZE, and RUBBLE, 
are n.ames giamn in different districts to layers 
of broken and angular fr.agments of rock. They 
occasionaUy form the basement bed of aUnanal 
deposits. At CanonmUIs, and other places no.ar 
Edinbamgh, the boulder-clay I'ests on a bed of shiamrs 
'composed of fragments of the subjacent bituminous 
shale. 

BRASIDAS, the br.avest and most energetic 
Spartan general in the earUer years of the Pelopon- 
nesian av.ar. Having distinguished himself (n. o. 431) 
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hy the courage witli -whioh he relieved the town 
of Methone from a hostile attack, he was made one 
of the chief- magistrates of _Sparta. In 424 he 
relieved Megara; and in his expedition to Mace- 
donia, in the same year, to aid the states which had 
thrown off their allegiance to Athens, he was com- 
pletely successful. In 422, B., who coMd obtain 
no reinforcements from Sparta, had to encounter 
with his helots and mercenaries the flower of the 
Athenian army imder Cleon. A battle took place 
at Amphipolis, in whioh both Cleon and B. were 
killed, but the army of the former was completely 
beaten. He was buried at Ampbipolis, within the 
walls, and for long after his death his memory was 
honoured as that of a hero, by the celebration of 
yearly sacrifices and games. The Greek writers 
speak highly of Brasidas. Thucydides notices his 
eloquence, unusual in a Spartan, his justice, liber- 
ality, and wisdom, while Plato compares him to 
Achilles; but circumstances are not wanting to 
shew that he was as much endowed with Spartan 
duplicity as with Spartan courage. 

BRASS is an alloy of copper and xinc, largely 
used for household furnishings, certain parts of 
machinery, and other ornamental and useful articles. 
TeohnicaUy, the term B. is extended so as to include 
compounds of copper and tin, as in Irass-ordnance, 
the brasses or bearings of machinery, &c. ; but such 
alloys of copper and tin; though styled hard B., 
are more strictly varieties of Bronze (q. v.), and the 
present notice wiU be confined to the alloys of 
copper and zine, or yellow brass. In ancient history, 
biblical and profane, frequent allusions are made to, 
the employment of B, in the construction of musical 
instruments, vessels, implements, ornaments, and 
even gates ; but as no mention is made of its 
mode of manufaotmo, or even of its composition, 
it is doubtful if the B. of the ancients was com- 
posed of copper and zinc. In the manufacture 
of B.'on the large scale, two parts by weight of 
copper to one part of zinc are used, the zinc being 
one-half the weight of the copper; but alloys are 
made for particular pirrposes rvith less or greater 
proportions of zinc. Thus, where a material of 
more than ordinary tenacity is required, the zinc 
is reduced to one-fourth the weight of the copper ; 
and where an alloy of a hard and brittle nature, 
possessing little resisting power, is wished for, 
the zinc is increased, to an amount equal with 
the copper, or greater. In the manufactrue of 
B., either of two processes may be followed. • The 
direct method is to fuse the zinc in a crucible, and 
gradually add the copper in pieces. But tliis process 
is attended with disadvantage, oudng to' the volatile 
and oxidisable natm'e of zinc. The mdirect method 
of forming B. is that which is generally followed in 
England and elsewhere, and consists in heating in 
crucibles or pots a mixture of calamine (carbonate 
of zinc, ZnOCOj), charcoal, and thin pieces of scrap 
or grain copper. The calamine (q. v.) is generaDy 
first calcined or roasted, so as to expel any traces 
of sulphur, then mixed with one-fourth of its weight 
of charcoal, and this mixture introduced into the 
crucible, after which the metaUio copper is diffused 
through the mixture by being beaten in with ham- 
mers or mallets. Tire proportions employed are 
3 parts of the mixtiue of calamine and charcoal to 
2 parts of copper ; and when introduced into a fiunace, 
and subjected for 5 to 24 hours to the action of a 
white heat, the charcoal reduces the calamine and' 
separates the zinc, which, combining ^th the copper, 
forms 3 parts of B., containing about 2 of copper to 
1 of zinc. 

Eor ordinary purposes, B. is first cast into plates 
of about 100 lbs. weight, and to ^ inch thick, 
whioh can be readily broken up, remelted, and cast 


in a mould of any desirable shape or size. The 
crude casting so obtained is generally screwed to a 
turning-lathe, and turned and bored into the required 
form with non tools. B. is very largely employed 
in the construction of door-handles, 'window-shutter 
knobs, &c. ; and since the introduction of gas, 
though the brazen candlesticks have almost ceMed 
to exist in towns, yet the immense number of stop- 
cock3,_ and brass-pendants and brackets required, 
has given a considerable impetus to the brass 
manufacture. The proportion of copper and zinc 
in the alloys resembling B., and which are knoum as 
gilding metal, Mannheim gold, pinchbeck, bath metal, 
Bristol brass, Muntz, sheathing metal, speller solder, 
and Mosaic gold, have already been noticed imder 
Alloy (q. v.). 

BRA'SSARTS, the name of the pieces which, in 
plate-armour, protected the upper part of the arms, 
and united the shoulder and elbow pieces. Brachiale 
was the ancient name for brassarts. When the front 
of the arm only was shielded, the pieces were called 
demi-brassarts. 

BRASSES (sepulchral), large plates of brass, or 
of the mixed metal called lallen or laion, inlaid on 
slabs of stone, .and usually forming part of the pave- 
ment of a church. The figure of the person intended 
to be commemorated was generally represented either 
by the form of the brass itself, or by lines engraven 
on it. Such, however, was not always the case, an 
ornamented or foliated cross, ivith other sacred 
emblems, being frequently substituted for the figure. 
Nor was the practice of imbedding them in the 
pavement uniform, as we sometimes find them 
elevated on what were called altar-tombs. It has 
been ascertained that the iucised lines on those B. 
were originally filled up with some black resinous 
substance, and that in the case of armorial decora- 
tions, and the like, the field or backgroimd was 
often cut out by the chisel, and filled up with some 
species of coarse enamel, by which means the appro- 
riate tinetoes were produced. In England, the 
rass was usually of the form of the figure, the 
polished slab forming the ground, and the orna- 
ments, arms, inscription, &o., were also inserted 
each as a separate piece. On the continent, where 
the metal was more abundant, the B. were one long 
tmbroken surface, formed of plates soldered together, 
on which were engraved aU the objects represented, 
the portions of the plate not so occupied being orna- 
mented by elaborate flower- work. B. are knorvn to 
have been used for monumental purposes from a very 
early period, though there are no existing traces of 
them in England previous to the middle of the 13th 
century. There is reason to think, that if not 
imported from France, they were at first executed 
by French artists. Latterly, the art took root in 
England, and English B., like English architee- 
ture, acquired a distinctive national character. The 
oldest complete specimen in England is that on the 
monument of Sir John d’Aubernoim, at Stoke 
Dabemon. The knight died in 1277, and it is prob- 
able that the brass was executed shortly after that 
date. Next in antiquity are those of Sir Roger do 
Tmmpington, who died in 1289, and of Sir Richard 
de Buslingthorpe, 1290; the former at Trumpington 
in Cambridgeshire, the latter at Buslingthorpe- in 
Lincolnshire. In addition to the interest which 
they possess from their age, these B. are remarkable 
as being still unsurpassed in the beauty of the 
workmanship and the spirit of the design. As 
regards the earliest English B., it is further worthy 
of note that they are so similar, both in design and 
execution, as to lead to the conjeotiue that they are 
the work of one artist; whilst from their differing 
in many respects from the B, which were executed 
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on the continent at the same period, it Tvould seem 
that this artist, if not an Englishman, at all events 
avorked exclusively in this coimtry. In the follow- 
ing centmy (1326), on the brass of Sir John de Crekc, 
at Westley 'VVaterless, in Cambridgesliire, the artist’s 



Inlaid brass Jlonument of Eleanor Bohun, Duchess 
of Gloucester. About 1400. 

mark is affixed by a stamp— a fact which has been 
regarded as a proof that Iris craft had attained to 
some importance, and that his services were pretty 
frequently called into requisition. But in this case, 
as in every other, aa-ith one exception, the name of 
the artist has ])erished. The exceptional case is 
that of the brass avhich once covered the tomb of 
Bishop Phdip, in the church of the Jacobins at 
EaToux, in Normandy, aaffiero the inscription ended 
aadth the aa-ords, ‘Guill.amne do Plalli me fecit.’ 
Many of the B. executed in England in the 14th c. 
are probably Elemish ; and in the churches at 
Bruges some exist aa-hich appear to be by the same 
hand avith others which are found in Engl.and. 
There can be little question, indeed, that for this, 
as for most of the other deiaartments of the arts, 
avhich avere afteravards successfidly ciUtiaratcd in 
England, ave were indebted to continent.-d artists. 
Nor aviU it surpi-ise those avho knoav the results of 
recent arehreological ina^estigations in similar sub- 
jects, to learn that the .artists of Prance and Fl.andors 
in their turn were debtors to those of the worn-out 
empire of the Bast. As in painting, sculpture, 
.and architecture itself, so in the .art of avorkinv in 
br.a^, the sparks of antique genius which smoulalered 
m Byzantium were the means of Idndling those 


which afterwards burned so brightly in modern 
Europe. The taste for lingering 

Among the knightly brasses of the gr.aa-es. 

And by the cold liicjacets of the dead, 
has grown to •sometliing Idee a passion of hate, 
and there arc few subjects which have been more 
carefully illustrated th.an that of sepulchral brasses. 
References to most of the leading works, too 
nmnerous to be mentioned here, will be found in 
Parker’s Glossart/ of ArcJiiteclure, in an article in 
which their results have been carefxdly condensed. 
Of modern B., the most remarkable is that in the 
Cathedral at Cologne, engr.aved in 1837, as a monu- 
ment to the late archbishop. 

BRASSIOA, a genus of plants of the natiu'al 
order Cnicifa-cE (q. v.), distinguished by a round 
and tapering 2-valved pod (siUqiie), of which the 
valves have each only one straight dorsal rib and 
no lateral veins, the seeds globose, in one row in 
ejicli valve, and the cotydedons (q. v.) conduplicate 
(folded laterally). The species are chiefly natives of 
the temperate and colder regions of the old world; 
several .are British plants. A number of species are 
very extensively ciiltiv.ated, both in fields and gar- 
dens, and are of great import.ancc m an economical 
point of view, particularly the Cabbage (q. v.), of 
which Kale, Borecole, Colowort, and different kinds 
of Greens, S.avoy, C.auliflowcr, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Kohl E.abi .are varieties ; Tgexip 
(q. V.) ; Rape (q. V.) (Colza, Cole-seed) .and Navew 
( q. V.). Among the Britisli_ species is one, called 
Isle of Man Cabbage, or W.allflower C.abb.age (B. 
monensis), which differs from .all these, and in some 
measure dep.arts from tho strict generic character, 
in having tho v.alves of the pod 3-nervod, and one 
or two seeds in its beak. It has deeply pinnatifid 
ie.avos. It is foimd on tho s.andy shores of the avest 
of Scotland, tlio Isle of Man, the north of Ir'eland, 
&c. Sheep .and oxen nre very fond of it, .and it has 
been suggested th.at it might be profitably culti- 

v. ated for feeding c.attle. Its peculiar adaptation to 
s.andy soils ought to recommend it to attention. 

BRAUN, Aug. Emil., an eminent arclueologist, 

w. as born lOfch of April ISOD, at Goth.a, in Ger- 
many. He studied at Giittingon and Munich, 
where he made the friendship of his teachers, 
SchoUing and Gerhard; with the latter of these 
ho avent to Rome in 1833, and in a short time aaaas 
made libr.aii.an, and subsequently secretary, to the 
Arch.ajological Institute. He died at Rome, on the 
i2th September 18DG. B. aai-oto many aaaluable 
aa-orks on art in German, Italian, and ea'en English. 
Among these may bo mentioned, II Giudizxo ill 
Paride (P.aris, 1838), ICxinslvorstellungeii das gejliigtl- 
ten Dionysus (Mimiob, 1839), Griech'ische Mytholorjia 
(H.amburg .and Gotha, 1850), GriechiscJie Gutterlehra 
(Gotha, 1851 — 1855), Vorschule der Kxmsbnythologie 
(Gotha, 1854, avith 100 copperplate engraadn^), 
transl.ated into English by Mi- Grant; and an 
.admirable guide-book. Die Biiincn xind Mtiseen 
Boms (Brunsaa-ick, 1854), translated into English, 
1855. B. also executed numerous electrotype 
copies of ancient works of art. 

BBAUNSBERG, a walled toaaTi of E.ast Prussia, 
in the government of Kiinigsborg, .about 35 miles 
south-west of the city of that name. It is situated 
on the P.assar.ago, which dia-ides the toaa-n into taam 
parts ; .and has manufactures of woollen .and linen, 
.and a consider.able trade in yarn, grain, ship-timber, 
&c. Pop. (1871) 10,471. i 

BE AU WER, or BROUWER, Adbiait, a painter 
of tho Flemish school, was bom at Oudenarde (or as 
others say, at Haarlem) in IGOS. He was appren- 
ticed to the well-knoavn artist Franz Hals, who 
made profitable use of his pupil’s great talents; 
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kin' ia a puiet.like • priaoner,' and maidnc 

hteinrib'aliaoat night a^ day, in paintug noall 
liaiin^ which Hab fold 'at yetygoM^prices. By 
Hha.'adfwe.oC-a' fdlow-painl,’ Adnan' Van Ostade, 
fSHg^B,. 'lan away from- hb < hard taskmaster, 
a^ gobg' to 'Amsterdam fonnd, to hia own aaton* 
iahnimt,- himself famons as> a' painter. Ho now 
wnked for' himself, and. might ' aoon have nudo a 
fosivne ;.bat his intempetanoe was so extreme, t^t, 
it is aiud, ho would neref, ap^y himself to painting 
while he could-, have ci^t .or bo aupphed -with 
liquor at a tavem. Hniiog the war in the Hethcr* 
lauds he went.to Antwerp, where ho -was seized ns 
a spy, and taken to the citadcL Here, to provo 
hinuclf a painter, - he executed a sketch oi tho 
'guards, who had him in their custody. This picture 
was shewn to Hubens, who immediately cxclmmcd : 

‘ That is the ’.work of Brauwer I no other artist 
could treaty, ' subject in that style,’ B. -(vas 
libcratcd’th^ugh tho interposition of llubcns, -who 
gave- him a lodging, supplied him with clothing and 
food, and in' every way acted as a generous fnend. 
But the sole 'return for all tills kindness was, that 
B, scc'rctly’fled'^m tho house of hia patron, in 
orfer. to renew his career of low dissipation. After 
visiting Paris," and failing to find work, ho returned 
to .".^twerp, iWhero ha med in tho hospital (1040), 
ai^' w^ interred, - at tho cost of Bubens, in 
the 'Canneutea’' Church. All B.’s paiutings are 
I marked by power and l^rmony of colouring, and 
cleam^ of chiaroscuro.' They aro pervaded by a 
joyisl'humour, and betray tho favounto haimts aud 
as^iations of the paiutcr. , 

BRA' VI, .were those individuals in Italy, hut 

• especially in 'Vonice, who imdertook to perform any 
dangerous' deeds for money. It is now employed 
ebiedy to dcsiguate hired assassins. The Italians 
, also gave tho same of B. to those, fanatics in tho 
'Tnrlush army, who, after maddoning.thomselves by 
opium, rushed uiion tho ranks of the enemy, and so 
met death.' ' 

BRA'VO, ‘Tbcccllentl’ ‘Well done I’ an Italian 
exclamation of praisi^ tho superlative form of which 
ia BravUsimo I It is commonly used in England 
without distinction of number or gender ; hut the 
Italians say bravot to ainalo singer or actor, brava! to 
a lady, and bravil to a company of actors or singers. 

• isRA'VO DEL NO'BTE, or RTO GRA'NDE, 
.the largest river, in tho Gulf of -hlcxico next to the 
h^is^ippL ' It is politically important, os. being 
t^u'ghout its whole course tho boundary between 
Tew and Meuco ; whilo physically its mouth may 
'perlupa be regarded as that point on tho coast where 
.Cenom .America, in its geographical aspect, begins 
.to.ti^ itself, off towards tho south. It rises in 
the Rocky Mountains, near lat. 38° H., and long. 
lOeSjSO'.'W'- 5 und- after a couiso of ISOO miles ia a 

E inieially south-east direction, it enters tho sea near 
t.' 25“- N.,‘ and long. 97^ 'W. ■ Tho commercial value 
of, the; river ia nob great,- for, besides 'being for tho 
nioist part very shaUow, it is hero and there beset 
by rapids and sand-bars. Small steamers, bowever, 
have got .up -as far os Kingsbury’s Rapids, about 
one-fourth of .the entiro lengUi of tho stream. 

BRAVpU'RAj'ari Italian wbidTin idusio applied 
to a com]^tioa as well as style of performance. 
As a composiiion,- the B.' is an air or. song, -with' 
'many difficult' .-pwssges -and divisions of notes, 
rcquir^ apirit^and volubility of execution. 

The intention' of men^y astonishing by exetution 
hks.broi^ht'this'n^es-of comjposition into undc- 
serv^i discredit.'' ' The B; s^le' first came from tho 
:HM^litan schooL't ‘Bosiii^ Bellini, fta, united the 
B.' with the cimtalnle st^e;' and instead of leaving 
. : v'" -, ■ • - • ■ 


the embellishments to tho taste of the singer, -wroto 
the wholo of tho notes in tho music. Tho oompo- 
dtionsof Mozart, Beethoven, Ac., give abundant 
proofs of how they imitcd true artialio merit ivith 
tho B. style. 

BRAWLING IN. CHURCHES, in the Uw of 
England, is on offcnco against tho public peace. 
This offcnco may generally bo described m quarrel- 
ling or creating a disturbance in a church; there- 
fore, mere quarrclsomo wools, -which, aro nciUicr 
an affray nor an offence in any other place, aro 
penal here. It was enacted by S and 0 Edw. ^’X 
c. 4, s. 3, that if any person shall, by words only, 
quarrel, chide, or brawl in a church or church- 
yard, the ordinary shaU mispcud him, if a layman, 
ab in/fressU cedetia (from entering tho churcli); 
and if a clerk in orders, from tho ministration 
of his oilico during pleasure. .iVnd if any person 
in such church or churchyard proceed to smito or 
lay -violent liauds upon another, he shall ho cxcom- 
municatcrl ipao facto ; or if ho striko him with a 
weapon, or draw any weapon \vith intent to strike, 
ho shall, besides excommunication, havo onc_ of liis 
cars cut off, or.ha-ving no cars, bo branded -with tho 
letter ‘P’ in his check. But this portion of tho act 
was repealed by tho 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, s. 1.' Other 
regulations respecting tho disturbanco of a con- 
gregation, or molestation of a clergyman during 
tho celebration of divine service, ^Vlll bo found in 
the 1 Maty, c. 3, passed in tho,_y5aE.Ji!53..jvhiclu., 
although of Roman Catholic oricih and application, 
is still held to be tho law for tho protection of tho 
Protestant Established Church. It enacts (section 2) 
that if any person or persons shall willingly and of 
Xiurposc, by overt word or deed, molest or disquiet 
any preacher .... 'in any sermon, preaching, or 
coUation, that ho shall make in any church, chapel, 
churchyard, or in any other place or places, -useef or 
appointed to be preached in ; or (section 3) if any 
person or persons shall molest a priest preparing 
or celebrating mass, ‘ or other such divine service, 
sacraments, or sacramentals as was most comnionly 
'frequented and used in tbo last year of tbo reign of 
tho late sovereign lord, King Henry 'VIIL, or that 
al any time hereafter sliall be allowed, set forth, or 
autUorisedby tbo queen’s majesty; ’ or sballabuso tho 
blessed sacrament— such person or persons shall bo 
liable to bo committed to gaol, there to remain -with- 
out bail or mainprizo for the spaco of three months 
then next ensuing ; and further, to tho next quarter- 
sessions, at whicii the persona so offending 'shall 
only bo delivered and discharged out of prison 
upon sufficient sureties for their good behaviour 
during ono whole year. Tho act contains other 
regulations for the protection of the miiptrationa 
of tho church, and it saves tho jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical law. 

By another act, 1 Will and Mary, c. 18, s. 18, 
passed in 1C88, it is provided that if any person 
or persons shall disqmet or disturb any c-athcdral 
or parish church, chapel, or other congregation, or 
misuse any preacher or teacher, such- jierson or 
persons may, bo committed to prison, and on 
conviction, be fined £20. 

It remains to bo added, that reviling church 
ordinances subjects to fine and imprisonment — and 
profaning tho Christian religion, and depraving the 
Book of Common Prayer, are also subjects of penal 
legislation. See on this subject 1 Eliz. c. 2, and tho 
9 and 10 WilL IlL c. 32. See also articles on 
Blasphemy and RELIaro^■, Opfexces aoainst, m 
which latter the Scotch law on the subject of this 
artide -wiU be found stated. 

BRA'WN, a preparation of meat made from_ tto 
head and helJy-pieco of a young pig, with tho addKion 
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of ox-foet, to render it gelatinous. Tbe avliole is 
rolled up tight in Blieet-tin, and hoUed for four 
or five hours. The inoistru-e is then avell pressed 
out of it, and ha\dng been allou'ed to st.and for 
some ten or twelve hours, the meat is put into cold 
salt and water, and is then fit for use. B. seems to 
have heon a wcll-knomi dish as early at least as 
the latter part of the 15th o., for in Tjuidale’s 
version of the Booh of Common Pra 3 'er, rernsed bj' 
Cranmer, and still in use, in the 70th verse of the 
119th psalm, we find the words: ‘Then- heai-t is 
as fat as Irawn.' The B. of Wiltshire is celebrated, 
and it is also a famous dish in Canterbury. 

BRAXY, BRAXES, BRAXIT, BRACKS. 
These words are given as synonymous in Jamieson’s 
Dictionary, indicating a disease in sheep. In the 
dialect of Angus, it is called brailc and bracks. 
The derivation of the word is uncertain. The vague 
way in which the term braxy is irsed, renders it 
difficult to define the disease, for in different parts 
of the country, totally different disorders are included 
under this head. Of the two most generally recog- 
nised as braxy, the one is an intestinal affection 
attended with obstinate diarrhcca, the other is a 
blood disease, and the result of plethora or fulness 
of blood. The first will be considered imder the head 
DiAREllfEA; but the second, which is spoken of by 
the better informed shepherds as the tme braxy, 
may be described here. 

Causes . — A very lean flock of sheep placed on rich 
food is very apt to be decimated by braxy. By 
rich food is meant more particularly these sub- 
stances containing an abundance of nitrogenous 

S ics, such as luxuri.ant heather, strong and 
mt grass, the best turnips, &c. HiUy land 
is favoiwalfle to the production of braxy, from the 
firm nature and nutrient qualities of food Rowing 
on it. Wo find the disease in such situations in 
the winter season. About the month of November, 
many of the well-fed hoggs placed on turnips die 
suddenly from braxy; and, again, vvhon fanners 
resort to the forcing-system towards spring, the 
mortality is great, particidarly when, in addition to 
much artificial food, sheep are allowed rich pasture. 
The mortality is greatest at the period of full moon, 
from the sheep grazing during the light nights as 
weU as by day. The shepherd very frequently at 
these times finds one or two dead in the morning. 
Some assert that, in the winter, exposmre induces 
braxy; and it is very possible that it may be'pro- 
duced by .any sudden check to the exhalations, 
which tend so much to m.aintaiu the balance of 
the functions and purify the blood. 

Symptoms . — ^The animal, in full health, suddenly 
ceases to eat, has a staring look, is peculiarly excit- 
able, .and sep.ar.ates itself from the floclc. The head 
is lifted high, the breathing becomes laboured, the 
countenance appears anxious, and the animal loses 
the power of its hmbs. It totters, falls over, is 
seized with convulsions, and dies within five or six 
hours, and often within an lioiu- from the first 
symptoms of the disease. 

Cadaveric appearances , — If the sheep’s throat is 
cut before it breathes its last, the absence of any 
peculiar appearances within the body is very 
remarkable : the flesh appears of a d.ark-red colom-, 
and the veins are charged uith dark blood, but; 
on the whole, the body of the sheep looks so well 
th,at the mountain-shepherd cuts it up to make 
‘ braxy mutton.’ If the sheep is allowed to die 
of itself, the body soon swells, putrefies, and is 
rendered useless. 

Treatment . — ^The prevention of the disease alone 
affords hope, and it consists in regulating the 
animal’s diet, to prevent sudden transitions from 
low to rich keep ; to mix food so as to modify the 
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action of the more highly nitrogonised lands ; and 
to check the development of iffethora or fulness 
of blood bj' s.aline piurgatives and diuretics, such 
as Epsom and Glauber salts or nitre. The prin- 
ciples to be followed out in preventing this disease 
are preciselj'' similar to those referred to under 
the head BmtCK Qu.IRTER in cattle. Shelter during 
severe uinter weather is insisted on by shepherds 
as essential to prevent the maladja 

Braxy mutton, above aUuded to, is, as a gencr.al 
rule, not unwholesome ; though in w.arm climates 
the same disease in sheep assumes a very malignant 
type, and indeed constitutes one of the carbimcular 
teeases. Though the flesh can bo e.aten with 
impunity in the mountains of Scotland, it is most 
dangerous and condemned in Southern Europe. 

BRATERA. See Cusso. 

BRAZI'Jj, the most extensive state of South 
America. Towards the interior, it borders on all 
the other states of th.at continent except Chili and 
Buenos Ayres — on Eruguaj', the Argentine Con- 
federation, Paraguay, Bolima, Pern, Ecuador, New 
Granada, Venezuela, and Guiana, English, Dutch, 
and Ei-ench; while its sea-board, beginning about 
200 miles to the north of the Amazon, and reaching 
to within the same distance of the Plata, projects 
into the Atlantic fuUy 1000 miles to the cast of 
the direct line— pretty nearly a meridian — between 
its two extremes. This immense country extends 
betu-een lat. 4° .^0' N. and S3“ S., and between 
long. 35° and 70° W., being, in roimd numbe -s, 2000 
mUes long and 2500 broad. The .area, according to 
official accounts, is 3,100,000 square miles. But B. 
was not always, in point of extent, what it now is. 
The Portuguese, who, in 1600, accidentally discovered 
the south-east coast of the coimtry (but that only 
after one of the Pinzons had, on behalf of Spain, 
followed the shores of the continent from its e.astern 
angle to the mouth of the Orinoco), claimed all 
between the Plata and the Am.azon. Soon, how- 
ever, the Spaniards of Buenos Ayres, feeling that 
the complete command of their mighty river was 
to them a necessary of life, colonised the left b.ank 
by founding Monte Video. But nearly twenty 
years earlier, B. had acquired more territory 
on the Amazon than it was to abandon on the 
Plato, having, in 1509, wrested from Franco, then 
at war with Portugal, what may now be designated 
Brazilian Guiana. It was only in 1531 that the 
Portuguese, busy as they were in India, here 
planted their first settlement. In 1578, B. fell, 
along with Portugal itself, under the power of 
Spain — a connection which, besides being essen- 
tially detrimental, speedily threw it as a prey into 
the hands of the Dutch Republic ; ' and though 
Portugal reg.ained its own independence in 1G40, it 
was not imtil 1654 that B. w.as entirely recovered 
from the Hollanders. Thenceforward, the colonj' 
entered on a new era. Supplanted, in a great 
measure, throughout the cast by the Dutch, the 
mother-countiy was now directing most of its 
attention to its possessions on either side of the 
Atlantic. About a century and a half later, a still 
more beneficial change— and that, too, arising from 
the mother-comitry’s own disasters — was inaugu- 
rated in the colony. In 1808, under the pressruo 
of French invasion, the monarchy, in the persons 
of the royal family, was virtnaUy transferred from 
Portugal to B., hn event which, doubtless through 
British counsels and influence, was immediately 
followed by the opening of the ports to foreigners. 
As a remoter benefit, too, of an incident which had 
no p.arallel either in Fkiglish or in Spanish America, 
B,, on shaking off, like its neighboiU'S, the European 
yoke altogether, found a merely nominal revolution 
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Eiifucient for its purpose, establishing, or rather 
accepting, an hereditary empire instead of restless 
and precarious republicanism; and ever since the 
transition-period of 1821 — 1825, this consolidated 
government, Tvith subordinate institutions for local 
objects, has secured to B.’s twenty vast provinces 
comparative unity and peace. A war was under- 
taken in 1865, in concert with the Argentine Re- 
public .and Uruguay (formerlj’ a province of B.) 
against P.araguay, which terminated in the defeat of 
the Paraguayans in 1870. Although B. bore the 
brunt of the war, it demanded the cession of no 
territory ; while the Argentine Republic, which had 
only a few troops in the field, appropriated a con- 
siderable portion. 

The executive authority is vested in the emperor, 
who, besides being aided by a council of state, must 
act through responsible ministers. The legislature 
consists of two chambers, which sit four mouths 
everj’ year. Both the deputies and the senators, who 
must have annual incomes respectively of 800 milrees 
and 1600 are indirectly elected by voters who must 
possess 200 milrees per annum — the former for four 
ye.ars, .and the latter for life. The senate, however, 
•appe.ars to represent the crown as well as the people, 
inasmuch as each constituency merely nominates 
three individuals for his m.ajesty’s choice of one. 
Justices of peace, also, are appointed by the respec- 
tive communities ; and in the courts generally, 
whether civil or criminal, there prevaOs trial by 
jurj'. The revenue in 1869 — 1870 amounted to 
£18, 048,871, the expenditure to £17,644,201, while 
the public debt in 1871 .'imounted to £68,398,886, 
contracted principally in connection with the war 
against Paragitay. By votes of Congress passed in 
1869 the standing army was fixed at 20,000 men on 
the peace-footing, and at 60,000 on the war- footing; 
and the standing naval force was fixed at 4000 men, 
which might bo r.aised to 8000 in time of war. The 
na\ 7 - in 1870 consisted of 89 m'en-of-w.ar, including 
52 steamers and 20 ironclads. 

The population in 1872 amounted to 10,095,978 
(including 1,683,864 shaves), and consisted of 
aboriginals, Africans, and Europeans, the first 
being proportionaUy fewer than in most parts of 
Spanish America. The Afi-ic.ans continued to be 
imported till 1854, and their amalgamation with 
the Europeans gradu.aUy produced perhaps the 
finest v.ariety of the mulatto in the world. A law 
for the gradual emancii)ation of the slaves was 
passed in 1871. It enacts tb.at henceforth the 
children born of slave women sh.all be ‘ considered 
of free condition,’ but bound to serve the owners 
of their mothers for the term of 21 years, under 
the name of apprentices. Roman Catholicism is 
the prevailing religion. Notwithstanding the recent 
efforts of the legishature for the advancement of 
education, it is still very defective. In 1868, the 
attendance at the public schools was only 107,483. 

Btit physically, as weU as politically and sociaUy, 
B. differs in many respects from most of the other 
divisions of the new continent. It knows nothing of 
the volcanoes and e.arthqu.akes of the P.acific coast ; 
avith winds blowdng constantly from the Atlantic 
Ocean, it is exempted from those droughts which 
are alw.ays blighting one or other of the slopes 
of the Andes, the remoter slope in Peru and Cluli, 
.and the ne.arer in Buenos Ayres and Patagonia ; 
its mines, .ag.ain, are as fomous for gold and 
di.amonds as those of the Western CordiUeras for 
silver. _ In its hydrography, B. contrasts unf.avom-- 
ably -with the other divisions. While the Amazon 
and the Pl.at.a, the Mississippi and the St Lawrence 
— not to mention countless rivers of inferior magni- 
tude on both shores — are for the most part prac- 
ticable almost to their soirrces, the streams of B., 


Amazon, are mostly 
impeded throughout by c.ataraots .and sh.allows thus. 
co;mterb.alancing, as it were, its m.atchless seaward 
facilities by the deficiencies of its inland com- 
munications. Further, the most n.avigable of these 
steeams, instead of entering the open sea, minde 
their waters with those of -the Plata or of the 
iunazon— the Parana and the Uruguay joining the 
former, and the _ Madera, the Tapajos, the Zineu 
and the Tocantins, the latter; and even among 
those th.at do send their tribute at once to the 
ocean, a similar direction is sometimes impressed 
by the dividing ridges— the San Fr.ancisco, for 
instance, by far the largest of them, running to 
the northward parallel with the south-east const 
through 11“ of lat., and leaving only 4° of long, for 
its remaining course to the Atlantic. A humid 
surface and a luxiiri.ant vegetation'eonspire to render 
ordinary roads aU but impossible. B. possesses 6 
lines of r.aUway of a total length of 410 miles, and 
has also a system of telegraphs, the lines at tlie 
beginning of 1873 being 1800 miles in extent. Tele- 
graphic communication has been established between 
B. and Europe; the first message was desp.atohed 
by the cable to Lisbon, June 23, 1874. 

Among the mineral treasures, besides gold .and 
diamonds already mentioned, iron of superior 
quality is .abundant; and salt, also, is extensively 
produced in saline marshes by the altom.ate pro- 
cesses, according to the season, of inund.ation .and 
evaporation. The productions of the soil, wliich 
are, of course, equally various and rich, will be 
more satisfactorily considered under the heads of 
the respective localities. Suffice it to say, th.at 
the cotton is natiu-.aUy excellent, and that the 
tea-plant of China has been introduced, though 
hitherto avith indifferent success. The exports .are 
necessarily different from the different sections 
of the coimtry. Prom the north, they are coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, sugar, and tobacco ; from the south, 
hides, tallow, horns, &c. ; and from the middle, 
drugs, diamonds, gold-dust, dyes, rice, manioc, 
tapioca, spirits, and rosewood. Their total v.alue 
in three years, 1870— 1872, .averaged £19,000,000; the 
corresponding imports averaging £22,500,000. The 
chief centres of foreign trade, and, along with San 
Paulo in the interior, the princip.al cities of the 
empire, are Para, Mar.anhuo, Bahia, Pernambuco, 
and Rio de Janeii’o. This last-named port, which 
is likewise the seat of government, is the favourite 
halting-place of the outw.ard-bound vessels for 
India, China, and Australia. 

BBAZI'L NUTS are the seeds of the Berihollelia 
excelsa, a majestic and be.autiful tree of the natural 
order Lecytliidacem (q. v.). The tree grow’S to the 
height of 100 or 120 feet, and abounds on the 
banks of the Orinoco and in the northern parts of 
Br.azil. It produees a round avoody pericarp or 
seed-vessel, almost as large as a man’s head, ovithin 
which are many of the seeds or nuts. The 
pericai-p is very heaa^r and solid, requiring a bloav 
of a sledge-h.ammer to break it; and at the time 
when this great fruit is ready to fall, it is danger- 
ous to walk under the tree. The seeds, which are 
popularly called nuts, and much resemble fruits 
of that description, .are wrinlcled and triangular, 
having a h.ard shell and a piue white kernel, 
which, when fresh, is anry agreeable. They are 
chiefly exported from P.ara and French Guiana, 
and are woU Icnoovn in oiu' shops. They yield a 
large quantity of oil, which is good for burning. 
The nuts or seeds of the Lccylliis oUaris, or Pot Tree, 
are produced in a pericai-p which resembles a rusty 
iron pot with a lid, the lid dropping off and letting 
the seeds out, which are oblong, grooved, and 
esteemed of a very superior quality to the common 
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B. N. ; but tbey have not yet become an article of 
commerce, as the tree grows chiefly in the interior 



ff, the fruit j i, tlic seme, w ith huU of the pericarp removed to 
shew the mils or sceiK ; c, a Miisle seed or mil ; rl, a nut eut 
aeross; c, a hertiel of a nut; /, the central placenta, to the 
lower end of wliieli the nuts are attached in the pericarp; 
p, a loaf. 

paits of the countrjr, from which the uuts are only 
occasionally sent to the coast. 

BRAZI'L WOOD, a clark.recl or yellowish- 
brown tlyo-wood, whicli forms a considerable article 



of export from Brazil, where some of the trees which 
am abundant. It is the produce of 


different species of Gcesalpinia {q. v.). The best 
lands are those called Pernambuco Wood, All Saints’ 
Wood, and St Marthh. Wood. Much of the B. W. 
of commerce is obtained from Gcesalpinia Brasiliai- 
sis, a tree which is a native of the West Indies, com- 
monly growing in dry places and among rooks, and 
seldom exceeding, 30 feet in height. It has bipinnate 
leaves, with many smooth, obtuse, oblong leaflets, 
and no terminal leaflets, the flowers in pannicles, 
with dowmy stalks. The heart-wood alone is of 
any value. — Peenambuco Wood is the produce of 
Gwsalpinia ecJiinala, a pricldy tree, with prickly 
pods, and of wliich the red and yellow flowers have 
a delicious smell, resembling that of the lily of the 
valley. The sap-wood is extremely thick, and the 
valuable heart-wood bears a small proportion to the 
whole diameter of the stem. — ^The &ppan Wood 
(q. V.) of the East Indies nearly approaches B. W. in 
qualit 3 '. It is the produce of Gcesalpinia Sappatt, 
a small thorny tree. — The Braziletto Wood, some- 
times also called B. W., which is brought from the 
Antilles, is much inferior. Casalpinia crisla prob- 
ablj' yields some of the inferior West Indian Brazil- 
Wood. — It is a curious circumstance, that B. W. 
is said not to take its name from Brazil, but to 
be mentioned under the name Braxilis in docu- 
ments much older than the discovery of America, 
the Sappan Wood of the East Indies being prob- 
ably intended, .and the name of Brazil has even 
been supposed to be derived from that of this 
product of its soil. 

Wlicn freshly- cut, the colour of B. W. is yellow ; but 
when exposed to air, moisture, and light, it becomes 
red, and is generally sent into market groimd down 
to the size of ordinary saw-dust. AlTien treated with 
water, .alcohol, or ether, the weathered B. W. readily 
yields up its red colouring matter, called BrazC'Uiii, 
The latter is supposed to be produced from the 
oxid.ation of .a colourless substance called Bradlin, 
which exists in the ori^al yellow wood of the tree. 
Strong decoctions of B. W. are used by the dy-er 
and calico-printer in the fabrication of reds, bromis, 
&c. ; it is also used in the manufacture of red ink. 
See IxK. 

BRAZI'LIAN GRASS, an incorrect popular 
name .aiqflied to a substance used in the manufac- 
tm-c of a very chc.ap kind of hats, known as B. G. 
hats, and also as chip hats. It consists of stiipes of 
the leaves of a imlm, Ghamccrops cirgentea, which 
arc imported into Britain for this manufactiue, and 
chiefly from Cuba. See CnAjDEEors. 

BRAZI'LIAN PLUBI. See Hog Peto. 

BRAZING, or BRASS SOLDERING, is the 
process of uniting together two pieces of brass, two 
yiieccs of copper, or one of each, by means of a hard 
solder, partaking more or less of the composition 
.and properties of ordinary brass. The edges or parts 
of metal to bo joined arc fii-st filed bright, so as to 
be thoroughly' clean, then there is sti'ewed over the 
g.ap or crevice a mixtiue of the solder and borax. 
'The solder employed varies in composition according 
to the kind of work, and may be rendered more 
fusible by the addition of a larger amount of zinc, 
but the general proportions are (1) IG copper, IG 
zinc, and 1 tui ; (2) 12 brass, 4 zinc, and 3 tin ; or 
(3) 18 brass, 3 zinc, and 2 tin. When the whole 
has been fused together, it is allowed to. cool, and is 
then filed down to a coarse powder, in which state 
it is used. The borax is employ-ed to form a gkazo 
over the brightened siu'faoes, and thus prevent the 
oxidation of the metal, which would seriously inter- 
fere with B., and even stop tho operation. An 
outward coating or lay-er of charcoal is likewise 
serviceable in the exclusion of the air diuing tho B. of 
large pieces of metal. Where a very high heat is 




I required in the process, a little powdered glass is 
mixed with the borax. The mixture of solder and 
borax may bo applied dry, but it is better to moisten 
it iritli water, and to lay it on the filed surfaces 
•with a spoon. The whole is then gently heated, 
when the water evaporates and leaves a crust of 
borax and solder. The work may now be strongly 
heated before the blow-pipe, or over a clear fire, and 
at a bright red heat the solder fuses and the zinc 
begins to bum with a pale-blue flame. At this 
stage, the solder ^/Zt's/ias or becomes liquid enough to 
permeate the joint or crevice; but should it be 
tardy in acting thus, several slight taps will insure 
the proper result. The whole is now cooled, and, 
towards the close, the articles may be introduced 
into cold water for more rapid reduction in temper- 
atm-e. Pieces of metal which have imdergone the 
process of B. are so firmly united that they may be 
rolled and re-roUed without the parts yielding. See 
Solder. 

BRAZOS DE DI'OS, a river of Texas, North 
America, the second, if not the fii-st, in magnitude 
that flows udthin tbe state. It runs towards the 
south-east, rising in the table-land of Bexar Comity, 
and falling into the Gidf of Mexico about 40 mUcs 
to the south-west of Galveston. With a course of 
about 900 mUcs, it is navigable at aU times to a 
distance of 40 miles from its mouth, and at certain 
seasons to a distance of 300 miles. The vaUey of 
the river, the lower half being merely an alluvial 
plain, presents extensive forests, interspersed with 
plantations of maize, sugar, and cotton. 

BRA'ZZA, an island in the Adriatic, belonging 
to Dalmatia, Austria, in lat. dS" — 44° N., and long. 
10° — 17° E. It has an area of about 170 square 
miles, and a population of 15,495 ; and is separated 
from the mainland by a channel of some 8 or 
10 miles in breadth. Its surface is mountainous, 
and extensively wooded; vines, yielding excellent 
■wine, are gi'own in the valleys, and figs, safiron, 
almonds, and oil are produced in considerable quan- 
tities, but not much grain is raised. Bees and 
siUc-worms are reared in large numbers. B. is also 
celebrated for its cheese, and the delicacy of the 
flesh of its lambs and kids. Excellent budding- 
stone, which is largely exported, is foimd in the east 
part of the island. St Pietro di Brazza is the chief 
town. 

BREACH, in siege-worlcs, is a gap in any of the 
defensive wads or gates of a city; and hrcacliing is 
the operation by which the gap is produced by 
the gims of the besiegers. Breaching batteries are 
employed, consisting of several pieces of ordnance, 
so chosen as to land and size, and so placed as 'to 
distance, as to burst a hole through the defences in 
the shortest practicable time. The greatest efiect 
is produced by lodging the balls in two vertical 
lines, from the parapet of the waU downwards, and 
in a horizontal line, connecting the lower ends of 
those vertical linos ; and then overturning the mass 
of material thus loosened by an irresistible salvo or 
volley. When a hole has once been made, by thus 
knocking away the masonry or earthwork, the 
breaching is continued until the cnunbling mass has 
so accumulated as to form a practicable slope, up 
which the storming-party of the besiegers may run. 
See Assault. During the PeninsiUar war there 
were some formidable examples of breaching. At 
Badajoz, 14,000 shot brought down 180 feet of wall 
in 104 hours, from a distance of 450 yards. At 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 6700 balls brought down 105 feet 
of waU in 32 horns, from a distance of 560 yards. At 
St Sebastian, 13,000 shot brought down 100 feet of 
wall in 62 days, from a distance of 620 yards. It was 
calculated, from these and other instances, that 


10,000 24-lb. shot, or 240,000 lb. of iron, will breach 

100 feet of wall from a distance of 500 yards the 

waU being of fair average masonry, and the height 
and thickness a fair average of those used in fortified 
towns. It must be remembered, however, that this 
estimate was made before the days of rifled cannon 
and Armstrong gims ; and, on the other hand, that 
the walls adverted to were not constmeted of 
granite. 

BREACH, in law, signifies a brealung or ■viola- 
tion of a right or of an obligation or engagement 
legally binding ; and in this sense it has numerous 
applications, of which the follo'wing are those more 
particularly treated in law-books : 

Breach of Arrestment, in the practice of the 
Scotch law, is the disregard or violation of the pro- 
cess of arrestment, or attachment, by the arrestee, 
or party in possession of the arrested or attached 
property, but wlio, notwithstanding, pays the simis 
or delivers the goods arrested ; and such B. is 
viewed by the courts as a contempt.' But at present 
the only consequence of the B. is, that the person 
guilty of it, where it is a question as to money, is 
liable in damages to the extent of the funds paid 
away, and the costs. "Where goods are arrested, and 
the arrestment is removed on bail (or ‘ loosed on 
caution,’ as the Scotch la'wyers say), if the goods 
themselves cannot be recovered, or their Value can- 
not be clearly ascertained, the surety or ‘ cautioner ’ 
is held to be liable for the original debt. See 
Arrestoient. In England, the disputing or dis- 
obeying a rule or order by a judge for attachment 
of a d^t very nearly moans the same thing. See 
Attachment, Garnishee. 

Breach of Close is a trespass by which an 
unwarrantable entry is made on another man’s land, 
for satisfaction of which injury an action ■ndll lie to 
recover damages. It is called a trespass for break- 
ing a man’s close, because every man’s land is, in 
the eye of the law, enclosed and sot apart from 
his neighbour’s ; and that either by a visible and 
material fence, as one field is divided from another 
by a hedge ; or by an invisible boimdary, existing 
only in the contemplation of the law, as when one 
man’s land adjoins to another’s in the same field. 
The liabUity to this injiu-y attaches not only to the 
party himself trespassing, but also to trespass by his 
cattle. And the law gives the party injured a 
double remedy in this case, by pei-mittiug him to 
distrain the cattle till the o'wner shall make satis- 
faction, or else by lea'ving him to the ordinary 
remedy by action for the damage done. 

But in some cases this trespass is justifiable ; as 
where it is done in exercise of a right of way, a 
right of common, or the like ; or where a man 
comes to demand or pay money payable on the 
particular land ; or to execute, in a legal manner, 
the process of the law ; or by the hcence of the 
plaintiff himself. Also, a man may justify enter- 
ing into an inn or public-house ■without the leave 
of the owner first specially asked ; because when 
a man professes the keeping of such an inn or 
public-house, he thereby gives a general licence to 
any person to enter his doors. So a landlord may 
justify entering to distram for rent ; and a rever- 
sioner to sec if any waste be committed on the 
estate, for the apparent necessity of the thing ; and 
it has been held that the common law wan-auts the 
hunting of ravenous beasts of prey, as badgers and 
foxes, in another man’s land, if no greater damage 
be done than is necessary, because the destroying 
such creatures is said to be profitable to the public. 
But in cases where a man misdemeans him self, 
or makes an ill use of the authority ■with which 
the law intrusts him, he is accounted a trespasser 
ab initio; as if one comes into a tavern, and will 
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not CO out in a reasonaHe time, tut remains tliere C and 7 ^ ict. c. 30, tliat J any jerson sliall , 

all nictt, contraiy to ttc inclinations ol tte ornier; or attempt to release, caMe laivfully seized by uay 
suobTOonrful act is held to affect and bare relation of such distress, from tbe pound or place u^ero 
back even to bis first entiy, and make tbe -n-bolo a they sball be impounded, or on tbe ivay to oi from 
trespass. But a bare nonfeasance, as not paying sueb pound or place, or shall destroy sucb pound 
for tbe -svine be calls for. u-iU not make him a -be sbaU be bable to a pena% not exceeding £o 
trespasser, for this is only a B. of contract. See and in defaidt, may be committed to tbe bouse of 
Blacimtone and Stephen’s Cam. respecting ‘ciiil correction. See Stephens Com., vol. in., and .ee 


uiiiuies.’ DKTRAiif, DiSTEr.ss, Pookd. 

In the Scotch law, tbe term close is not used, and BREACH OF PROMISE TO MARRY. See 
not known — ^but there any violation of a right of Pnojnsc and Mahmage. 


property in land may be redressed by legal process, BREACH OF TRUST. See Tbust. 
nnd in manv cases form tlie cround. of an actaon for -i* • t i. • ’i.* c 

the Sc“veiT of damages, lee Close. The term BREAD. The earhest and most primtivc waj- of 

Inclosurc, in Scotch law, has a different me.mmg, malang B. was to soak the gram m water, subject it 
althoimh the penalties for breaking such inolosure to pressure, and then d^ it by natural or artificial 
are somewhat analogous to those for breach of heat. An improvement upon this, was to poimd 
Close See below, Breaeing iNCLOStniE, and see or bray the gram in a mortar, or between two flat 

TEKrASS stones, before moistening and heating, and from this 

Beeacii of Covenant is one of those civil braymy operation some etymologists propose to 
hiiuries by which is meant a violation of a covenant derive the word bread (as if brayed). A rather moro 
or agreement contained in a deed of conveyance, elaborate bruising or grindmg of the gram leads 
cither to do or omit to do something, and which to such simple lorms of bread as the oat-cales 
B. gives a right of action against the party who of Scotland, winch are prepared by rnoistening oat- 
macle the covenant and his representatives. See meal (coarsely briiised oats) with water contammg 
Covenant. some common salt, Icneading with tbe hands upon 

Breach op Contract is a general dcscrip- a baking-board, 'rolling the mass into a thin shoot, 
tion of iniury, by which is understood tbe -viola- and ultimately beating before a good fire, or on 
tion of any contract or legal engagement, and for an iron plate, caked a girdle, which is suspended 
which, at law, damages may be recovered, according above the fire. In a similar inannor, the barley- 
to the nature of the breach and character of tbe meal and pease-meal lannods of Scotland are pre- 
contract ; and by the Common Law Procedure Act, pared; and in the East Indies (especially tbePiuijab 
1854, jurisdiction is conferred upon the courts of .and Afghanistan), as well as m Scotl.and, flour is 
common law, by which a plaintiff can compel a kneaded with water, and rolled into thin sheets, as 


defendant to fidftl any precise or actual duty. But .j. - v, . a • -i x- r 

it is only in tbe courts of equity that complete also prepared m tins way. A sii^ar preparation of 
relief is given by enforcing the specific perform- wheat-flour, but where the sheet of dough is made 
ance of airreements or contracts. See Contract; much thicker, forms the dampers of Australia. 
Dajlioes! Specific Perfoesiance ; EQurry, The -Indian corn -meal, Imeaded iinth iroter and 
Courts of; Chancery, Court of. fired, affords the corn-bread of America. The kinds 

In Scotland, although there is no distinction of B. referred to .above are designated unleavmecl, 
between law and equity, the remedy for this injury .as no leaven has hem added to the dough to 
is very much tbe same. The party -wronged may excite fermentation. Even m the time of Moses, 
either conclude for damages, or ad factum preslan- however, leaven -was employed in making bread. 
dim, or for both of these remedies. It is held probable that the Egyptians were the 

Breach of Duty may be legally defined as first to use leaven; tbat the secret afterwards 
cither the non-execution of an office, or the perform- became kno^vn to the Greeks ; and that the Grcclcs 
ance of it in such a w.ay th.at tbe conditions on communicated the process to the Romans, who 
which it was undertaken are violated. Such mis- spread the invention far and wide m the northern 
conduct may either violate the conditions of an coxmtrics during their campaigns, 
express contract, or it may be equally opposed and The grain of wheat is generally employed m the 
do equal violence to any impfied engagement or manufacture of B. among the better classes, and 
assunvpsltj as it is technically called in "^e law of more advanced nations, though rye, barley, Inman 
England, not from the expi’ess determination of any corn, and rice are also extensively ^^sed. xhe 
court or the positive directions of any statute, but average composition of the grain of wheat "''hen 
from natural reason and the just construction of dried, so as to evaporate about 14 per cent, of 
law, which assumes and intends that every man has moistme, is 


The passover calces of the Isr.ielites wore 

x-i.; A 


engaged what his duty or justice requires at his 
hands. And he must do this rvith integrity, dili- 
gence, and sldll ; for if hy his neglect, injury accrues 
to in^viduals, they have their remedy against him 
in damages. See Contract, Doty, Obligation, 
Damages, Equity, Performance of Contracts. 


Gluten and alburacii, . . . . ISf 

Starcb, ....... tt-tf 

Gum, sugar, oil, and fibre, ... SO 
Saline matter, 2 

The proportion of these ingredients varies, however; 
and though the mative country of wheat is unknoivn. 


Breach of the Peace is an offence against the yet it is foimd that, -within the wheat zone (see 
public tranquillity and safety, and is either felonious Wheat), the quality improves as we travel south, 
or not felonious. But the law on this subject will Thus, Scotch wheat is inferior to English, the 
be best considered under Peace, Offekces against latter to French, that to the Italian ; and the 
THE Public. finest W’heat in the world is grown in Barbary 

Breach of Pound is an indictable offence, and and Egjqit. The principal constituents of wheat 
means the breaking any Found (q.v.), or jilace may be separated from each other without much 
w^here cattle or goods distrained are deposited, difficulty. Thus, if wheat-fiour be placed in a 
in order to rescue them. AVhen once impounded, cloth-bag w'ith the mouth wdl closed, and the wMe 
such goods or cattle are understood to be in the introduced into a basin of water, and pressed by the 
custody of the law, and an action for tMble damages fingers for some time, the starch is squeezed through 
will lie for illegally taking them out of \pound upon the cloth as a fine w^hite^ powder, and the gluten 
a distress for rent. Fiu*ther, it is enacted by the is left in the cloth as a viscid or sticky substance. 


Again, if avlieat-flour be burned on a porcelain 
plate on a fire, or oven, or gas-lamp, till it can 
bum no longer, it leaves behind a small amount 
of ash or saline matter. 

Previous to being employed in the fabrication of 
B., the grain of -avheat undergoes the process of 
grinding, with the double object of reducing it to 
a fine state of division, and separating the more 
hard and indigestible parts. See hliLL. During the 
grinding operations, the avheat as it passes from 
grain to iloiu' nearly doubles its bulk. The pro- 
ducts come from the dressing-machine divided into 
difierent qu.alities, a cpiarter of avheat yielding — 

Bushcla. Pecks. 

Pine flour, ... 5 3 

Second flour, . . 0 2 

Fine midtlline'!, . . 0 1 

Coarse middlings, . 0 OJ 

Brail 3 0 

Twcntvpcnny, . . 3 0 

Podard, ... 2 0 

14 21 

In the maldng of bread in Great Britain, the 
finest fiom: is employed in maldng firsts or the 
fine i-lh. loaf; a coarser flour is made into seconds 
or household B . ; and a still coarser into thirds 
or coarse bread. There is no bran in firsts, but a 
greater or less proportion of the finer bran in 
seconds and thirds. In the making of good B. 
three things are absolutely requisite : flour or meal, 
j'oast or leaven, and avator containing salt. The 
yeast (q. v.), or leaven (q. v.), is added to give a 
start to the fennentation (q. v.) process, thereby 
Buppljdng carbonic acid, which communicates a 
spongy or light texture to the broad. Leaven is the 
more primitive ferment, and is simply a portion of 
moistened flour or dough in which the putrefactive 
agencies have begun to avork. It may bo procured by 
alloaa-ing moistened flour to lie in a avarm apartment 
(summer heat) for six or eight days, and avhen 
sufficiently formed, has an acid taste and reaction, 
and a somoavhat fusty odour. AVhen brought in 
contact aadth ' a new portion of flour and water, and 
incorporated thereavith by kneading, it very quicldy 
acts as a ferment, and develops partial fermentation 
in the whole. Hence it is that where leaven is used, 
it is customary to retain a portion of the leai'^ened 
dough for the next balfing. On the continent, 
leaven is still very extensivel}' employed, especially 
in districts far from breweries. In Britain, yeast 
is generally used as the ferment. 

The materials being at hand, and the proper 
benches, utensUs, and oven being avithin reach, the 
baker takes a quantity of avater and adds to it 
the yeast and salt; after which the^'ur is added, 
and the avhole thoroughly and laboriously kneaded 
together till, it assumes a ropy consistence. It is 
then called the sponge, and is placed in a kneading- 
trough in a aa’arm place, avliich is styled setting 
the sponge. In a short time, the yeast begins 
to act on the gluten, starch, and sugar of the 
floim, compelling the latter to pass into alcohol 
and c.arbonic acid gas in every part of the dough, . 
which thereby becomes inflated •with innumenaWe I 
air cavities. AVhon the fermentation has sufficiently ' 
adv.inced, the baker takes the sponge, adds more 
flour, water, and salt, and a second time subjects 
the whole to a thorough process of kneading, to 
prevent portions being so far fermented as to 
become sad, and again allows the mass to lie in 
a warm place for a few hours. The dough swells 
/considerably from distension by gas, and is weighed 
out into luinps of the proper size, -which are shaped 
into lo.aves, constituting the hatch, ■ or placed in 
tin pans, and are aUo'Wcd to lie for a short time 
till they get 'irtlicr distended. The oven has 


previously been heated by flues, by heated air, or 
by wood being burned within it, to a tempera- 
ture of at least 320° F., which is the lowest tem- 
perature at wliich B. can bo baked, and raniiii" 
up to 572° F. ; and when it has been thoroughly 
cleaned out, the loaves are introduced and placed 
on the floor, and the oven shut up. The heat 
acts in dissipating much of the water from the 
dough, in distending the air cavities more fully, and 
in partially boiling the starch and gluten of the 
dough, and developing some gum from the starch. 
Indeed, though the temperature of the oven is 
much higher, yet the loaves beyond the mere crust 
are b.athcd in an atmosphere of steam, and are never 
heated above 212°, as has been proved by direct 
experiments with the thermometer. One effect of 
the heat is to arrest any further fermentation (q. v. ; 
see also Yeast). After several horns’ baking in the 
oven, the length of time being determined by the 
temperature, tlie loaves are withdrawn, and allowed 
to cool. The brorvn appearance of the crust of 
loaves, and the pleasant taste of the crusts, are 
due to the action of the heat on the starch and tho 
formation of dextrine (q. v.), a sort of gum. The 
munber of quartern (4 lb.) loaves which a sack 
of flom- weighing 280 lbs. yields, is 90. It will be 
apparent, therefore, that ns 280 lbs. of floiu yield 
3G0 lbs. of B., that a good deal more water must 
be present in the latter than in the former; and, 
indeed, ordinary good whoaten B. contains about 45 
per cent, of water. This water is retained even after 
the loaf is .apparently dry, and even mealy, as tho 
giun and gluten have a great affinity for water. 

Improvements in the process of making B. nro 
occasionally effected. Tims a form of yeast, called 
German barm or yeast (q. v.), has been introduced, 
which is more cleanly th.an ordinary yeast or 
leaven, but appe.ars to be too r.apid in its power of 
causing fermentation to be manipulated easily in 
the making of ordinary loaves, though it does well 
for pan-loaves and fancy B. in general. Ovens 
heated by flues are being constructed, instead of 
the primitive method of he.ating them by wood, 
which smokes the whole oven. Instead of raising 
the dough by the action of yeast, which decomposes 
a part of the flour and causes the loss of about 2 
per cent., bicarbonate of soda and hydrochloric acid 
are sometimes employed. The proportion by this 
process are 4 lbs. of flour intimately mixed with 
3'20 grains of bicarbonate of soda ; to this is added a 
mixture of 300 gr.ains of common salt in 35 ounces 
of water and fluid drachms of hydrochloric acid, 
sp. gr. 1’16, and the whole is kne.aded and placed 
in the oven. AVhen the mixtime is made, the. acid 
acts on the bicarbonate of soda, forming erramcn 
salt, which is left in the dough, and carbonic acid 
is liberated at every point, and communicates a 
spongy texture to the dough. The disadvantage 
attendant on this mode of raising the dough is, 
that it is apt to leave too much common salt in 
the B. This is obviated by using w.ater charged 
with carbonic acid, as described under Aeeated 
Bread. Sesquicarbonate of ammonia is employed 
to some extent in the preparation of rusks, ginger 
B., and other light fancy B. ; when heated, it entirely 
passes into gas, and thus yields a voiy spongy m.iss. 
Short-bread is prepared from flour which has been in- 
corpor.ated with butter. See Unfeeitexted Bread. 

The appearance which good wheaten B. ought to 
present, is that of a vesicular or spongy mass, from 
which layers can be readily detached; and this, 
known to bakers as piled B., is the best index of 
good wffiolesome and easily digested bread. AVhen 
the layers cannot be detached, and the loaf cannot 
be crumbled do-wn by the Angers into a coarse 
powder, or tho fragments be thoroughly so.akcd 
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and be readily diflfused tlirongli water, but become 
a permanent tougli mass of dough, the B. is imper- 
fectly made. 

Bye B. is very extensively used in northern 
Emopean countries, where the soil being sandy is 
admirably adapted for the growth of that grain. It 
yields a hour darker than wheat-flour. It is almost 
erpial in nutritive value to wheaten-bread. Barley 
.and oats, which when used as B. are generally made 
into cakes or bannocks, possess also a composition 
not unliko wheat. Indian corn, which thrives luxu- 
riantly on the American soil, and is largely used 
there for B., as also to a considerable extent in the 
Old AVorld, is little chfferent from wheat in the 
proportion of its ingredients. Bice is occasionally 
employed in making B., but it is not nearly so 
nutritious as wheat. 

But although, with the exception of rice, the 
various kinds of grain do not sensibly differ in 
the amount of nutritious matter contained in the 
meal, yet there is a great difference as to the 
quality of yielding a light, s^iongy bread. In this 
respect, the floiu' of wheat excels all others, ll^is 
quality seems to depend upon the mechanical 
structure of the gluten of wheat, which rives a 
glutinous, sticky consistency to the dough, ren- 
dering it iniperWous to the carbonic acid gas 
formed in it during the fermentation, so that the 
gas thus imprisoned swells it up. The meal of 
other grains forms a more granular and less tena- 
cious dough, which allows the gas to escape with 
more or less ease as it is formed. It is thus 
impossible to make a light, spongy loaf of oat- 
meal, however finely it might be grormd. In the 
iaso of whole-meal B. or brown B., the rough, 
hard particles of the bran interfere with the ox'di- 
nary tenacious quahty of wheaten-flour, and make 
the dough shghtly porous, so that much of the gas 
escapes, and thxxs this Idnd of B. is never so mxich 
raised as B. of fine flour. 

BnowN, CoMPOsmoN, or Whole Flour B. is 
made from the ground but xuidressed wheat, and 
therefore contains the bran as well as the floxxr. Some 
years ago it was sxiggested, that as the bran con- 
tained more nitrogenisod m.atter than the floim, the 
whole meal must be more nutritious than the Jfl | Ir 
flour alone. Bxxt that opinion is now considerably 
modified ; for while it is tine that the whole meal 
(bran and fine floiu-) Contains chemically more 
nutritive matter than tne fine flour alone, yet the 
gritty particles thi,c axe present in the former, 
cause an xxnnatxua!, uritation in the alimentary 
canal, and lead to a quicker evacuation of the 
but p.artiaUv digested and absorbed food. This 
.explains why broxvn B. possesses laxative properties, 
and why labourers fed on it consider th.at it makes 
them hxmgry soon again ; they feel that it does not 
last in the stomach, and consequently tlxiuk it has 
little noxuishment in it. 

The adulterations of B. are various. Very com- 
monly boiled potatoes are added to the flour and 
water in the maldng of the dough, and some con- 
sider that this yields a lighter and more palatable 
bread. It must bo remembered, hoxvever, that the 
addition of any substance of a natxue foreign to 
the composition of any material is an adulteration 
(see next ax-ticle) ; and that though potatoes may 
bo supposed to improve the B., yet good B. can 
be made without them, and the addition of the 
potatoes lessens the nutritme value of the wheat- 
floxu. Alum is occasionally added to the dough, 
to increase the xvhiteness and improve the genera 
textxue of the B. ; and this it appears to do bj 
arresting the passage of the starch into gum anc 
sugar, which tends to take place during the jxro- 
oess of baking. In Belgixmx, sidphate of copper 
S20 

is often used for a similar purpose, but it is not 
employed in this coxmtry. All such admixtxires are 
destructive of the nutritive value of a certain part 
of the B., and are injurious to the animal system. 

For the nutritive qualities of B. see Nxjtkition 
and Food, and for biscuit-bread, see Biscuit. 

The laio on the subject of bread, so far as 
relates to England and Scotland, is regul.ated by a 
local act for London, the S Geo. IV. c. lOG, the px'O- 
visions of xvhiclx are imitated by a gener.al act for 
the coxmtry, the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 37. These 
provisions are as follow ; B. may be made of flour 
or meal of xvheat, barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, 
Indian corn, pease, beans, rice, or potatoes, or anj’’ of 
them, or u'ith any common salt, pure water, eggs, 
mill-, barm, leaven, potato or other yeast, and mixed 
in such proportions as bakers may tlxinlc fit, and 
xvith no other ingredient or matter u'hatsoever ; and 
with the exception of Fi-cnclx or fancy B. and rolls, 
the B. so made must be sold by weight, and in no 
other maimer. It has been settled by many recent 
cases that bakers must u-eigh the bread before 
selling it, xvhether asked by the customer or not to 
do so. For this purpose, they must provide in their 
shops, on or near the coimter, a beam and scales, 
xvith proper weights, or other sufficient bal.ance, in 
order that the s.amo m.ay be weighed in the presence 
of pxu*chasers — a regulation that also applies ^ to 
dehx’ery of B. by cart or other conveyance, it being 
directed th.at the scales and aveights shall bo con- 
stantly carried in the c.art or other conveyance, 
imder a penalty, in either case, not exceeding £5. 
From this regulation, however, f.ancy B., or French 

B., or rolls, are also excepted. The act fiu-ther 
provides that B. made of mixed meal or floxxr— that 
is, B. m.ade wholly or pai-tially of pease, or be.ans, 
or potatoes, or of any sort of corn or grain other 
than wheat — shall be marked -with the large Boman 
letter ‘M,’ under a penalty, in case this rule be 
neglected, of a sxun not exceeding 10s. for every 
pound-weight of such mixed B. sold, and so on in 
propo’-tion for any less quantity. From this regu- 
lation, however, is excepted B. made of the me.al or 
flour of wheat, in vho maldng of winch putato-yeast 
shall be used. ' ' . 

The follownig are the enactments aaainst the 
adulteration of B. : 1. NoTxakcr shall, in the making 
of B. for s.alc, use any mixtxue or ingredient what- 
soever other than those above mentioned, imder a 
penalty for every offence not exceeding £10, nor less 
than £5, with the alternative of imprisonment, with 
or without h.ard labour, for any time not exceeding 
six calendar months; .and the offender’s name, place 
of abode, and offence may be published in the loc.al 
nexvsp.apers. 2. Any person adidterating corn-meal 
or floxxr, by the introduction of any ingredient not 
being the real produce of the corn or gr.ain ; or any 
person sclHng meal or flour of one sort of corn or 
grain as the meal or floxxr of another sort, avhether 
separate or mixed, shall forfeit andp.ay, according to 
the discretion of the magistr.ate or justice, a sxun 
not exceeding £20, nor less than £5. 3. Magistrates 
or justices of the peace, and also peace-officers autho- 
x-ised by xvarrant, may, at seasonable times in the 
daytime, enter a baker’s preimses, and search fof 
adulterated floxxr or B. ; and if any be found, ^the 
same may be seized, and cai-riod'U’ith all convenient 
speed to the nearest resident magistrate or justice 
of the peace, to be disposed of as he may thiixk 
proper, the penalties vax-ying froni £2 to £i0, with 
alternative imprisonment for six_ months ; the 
offenders’ names may also be pubhshed. Parties 
obstructing such se.areh of bakers’ premises, or upon 
the occasion of the search, carrying away the 
adulterated flour or B., are liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £10. Should it, however, appear that 
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any offence against tlie act stall have been occa- 
sioned by the wilful act or the neglect of the baker’s 
joiuTieyman or other servant, the magistrate may 
issue his warrant for bringing such servant before 
him, and, on conviction, may adjudge h i m to pay a 
reasonable sum to his master, by way of recom- 
pense. The Adulteration of Rood Act gves a more 
efficient mode of prosecuting these ofences, and 
exposing them, when detected. 

The act further provides that bakers shaR not 
bake bread, roUs, or c.akos, on the Lord’s Day ; or, 
on any part of that day, after half-past one o’clock 
in the afternoon, scU such bread, rolls, or cakes ; or 
bake meat, pies, or other rtctuals ; or in any other 
manner exercise the trade of a baker, save and 
cycept so far as may bo necessary by way of prepa- 
ration for the following day’s b.aking. For a first 
offence against this regulation, a penalty of 10s. 
slmU be paid ; for a second offence, 20s. ; and for a 
thh-d and every subsequent offence, respectively, the 
penalty of 40s., together with the costs of prosecu- 
tion, a portion of the penalty to be paid to the 
prosecutor, and the residue to be applied towards 
the poor-rate of the place. This regulation as to 
Sundays does not extend to Scotland. 

The law of Ireland on the subject of this article 
is contained in several acts of the Irish parhament, 
tlie leading prolusions of which are .similar to the 
above. 

BREAD, Abjiv. In camps and in barracks of 
any size, the bread for the army is baked on the 
spot by bakers of the supply sub-dep.urtment of 
control org.anisation. Though perhaps a little rough 
in its manufacture, the article supplied is made from 
the best ingredients, and is genuine and wholesome. 
On a march, the control bakeries supply bread at 
the several halting-places. In smaller barracks, 
bread has to be obtained by contract, but the most 
vigorous supervision is exercised to secure proper 
quality. Formerly, army bread was notoriously 
had. A contractor would sometimes send in a 
tender so low, in order to obtain the contract, that he 
could not possibly make good bread at a profit; and 
then he relied on small fees paid him by the soldiers 
as a means of obtaining better. This discreditable 
state of things was ascertained by a committee of 
inquiry some years ago ; it was found that the 
average of army bread was not equal in quality to that 
of workhouse bread. Steps were forthwith taken 
to remedy the .eiul ; experiments were made to 
determine whether troops could bake their own 
bread in the field, and the result w.as the adoption 
of the present system of army baking. With the 
improvement of the bread, a visible amelioration in 
the he.alth of the soldiers has taken place. 

BREAD-FRUIT TREE {Arlocarpus incisa), a 
tree of the natural order Artocarpaaa: (q. v.), a j 
native of the islands of the Pacific Ccean and of the 
Indian Archipelago — one of the most important gifts 
of nature to the inhabitants of these regions, its 
fruit supplying the princip.al p.art of their food, 
and its inner bark a eonsiderable part of their 
clothing, whilst its timber and its milky juice are 
also employed for economical purposes. The genus 
to which it belongs {Artocarjjus, Gr., Bread-fruit) 
is distinguished by having the male flowers in 
catkins, with a 2-leaved perianth and one stamen ; 
the female flowers naked ; the fruit roimdish, fleshy, 
and tuberculated. The B. T. is a rather slender 
tree, of 40 — 50 feet high, often rising almost haU 
its height without a branch. It has large, piima- 
tifid leaves, frequently 12 — 18 inches long, dark 
green, and glossy. The fruit is generally oval, or 
nearly spherical, and about the size of a child's 
head. It is, a sorosie, a compound or aggregate 
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fruit formed from numerous flowers on a common 
axis, and is covered with a roughish rind, which is 
marked with smaU square or lozenge-shaped divi- 
sions, having each a small elevation in the centre ; 
is at first green ; when imperfectly ripened, brown ; 
and when fully ripe, assumes a rich yeUow hue. It 
is attached to the smaU branches of the tree by 
a short thick stalk, and hangs either singly or in 
clusters of two or three together. It contains a 
somewhat fibrous piUp, which, when ripe, becomes 
juicy and 3 'ellow, but has then a rotten taste. At 
an earlier stage, when the fruit is gathered for use, 
the pulp is white and me.ilj', and of a consistence 
resembling that of new bread. In a stiU less mature 
state, the tiaiit contains a tenacious white milk. The 
common practice in the South Sea Islands is to cut 
each fruit into three or four pieces, and take out the 
core ; then to place heated stones in the bottom of 
a hole dug in the earth ; to cover them with green 
leaves, and upon this to place a layer of the fruit, 
then stones, leaves, and fruit .oltern.ately, till the hole 
is nearly filled, when le.avcs and e.arth to the depth 
of several inches are spread over all. In rather 
more than half an hour, the bread-fruit is ready ; 
‘the outsides .arc, in general, nicely browned, and 
the inner part presents a white or yellowish cellular 
pulpy substance, in appe.arance shghtly resembling 
the crumb of a wheaten loaf.’ It has Httle taste, 
but is frequently sweetish, and more resembles 
the plantain than bread made of who.at-flour. It is 
slightly astringent, and highly nutritious. Some- 
times the inhabitonts of a district join to make a 
prodigious oven — a pit 20 or 30 feet in circum- 
ference, the stones in which are heated bv wood 
burned in it, and many hundred bre.ad-fruits aro 
thrown in, and cooked at once. Baked in this 
manner, bread-fruit will keep good for several weeks. 
Another mode of preservmg it is by subjecting 
it in heaps to a slight degree of fermentation, and 
beating it into a kmd of paste, which, .although 
rather sour, is much used when fresh bread-frmt 
catmot be obtained. There .are numerous varieties 
of the B. T. in the South Sea Islands, .and they ripen 
at different seasons. The tree produces two, and 
sometimes three, crops a ye.ar. In the West Indies 
and South Americ.a, into which it has also been 
introduced, the bre.ad-fiaiit has not come much into 
use as an ordin.aiy article of food ; but a'arious pre- 
parations of it are reckoned delicacies. — The fibrous 
inner bark of yoimg bread-fruit trees, be.ateu .and 
prepared, is used for making a kind of cloth, which 
is much worn by the connuon people in the South 
Sea Islands, though inferior in softness and white- 
ness to that made from the paper mulberry (see 
MumEBRY, Paper). — There exudes from the bark 
of the B. T., when punctured, a thick mucilaginous 
fluid, which hardens by exposure to the air, and is 
used, when boiled with cocoa-nut oil, for making 
the seams of canoes, pads, &o., water-tight, and 
as bird-hme. — The timber is soft and light, of a 
rich yeUow colour, and assumes, when exposed to 
air, the appearance of mahogany. It is used for 
canoes, house-buUding, furniture, and many other 
purposes. It is dur;mle when not exposed to the 
weather. — ^Tho Jack (q. v.) or Jaca {A. integrifolia), 
and the Dephal (A. LaJcoocha), both large East 
Indian trees, belong to the same genus with the 


bread-fruit tree. 

BREAD-NUT, the fruit of Brosimum alicaslrum, 
a tree of the natur,al order Artocarpacece, and there- 
fore allied to the bre.ad-fruit, a native of Jamaica. 
The genus Brosimum is distinguished by m<ale an '' 
female flowers on separate trees, in globose cat- 
kins, with peltate (snield-hke) scales for perianth, 
and the fruit a one-seeded drupe. The B. tree 
has ovate-lanceolate evergreen leaves: it abotmds 
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in a tenacious gummy miR:. Its leaves and j’oung 
shoots are much oaten by cattle, but dcleteiious 
qualities are dcvelojicd in them as they become 
old. The nuts, boiled or roasted, form an agreeable 
article o£ food, and are eaten instead of brc.ad. 
Their taste resembles that of hazel-nuts. — To this 

g enus the Palo de Faca, or Cow Tr.r.i; (q. v.), of 
•emerara is supposed also to belong. 
BREA'D-ROOSI. In the na\-j’, the biscuits are 
called bread, and the place where they are stored is 
the bread-room ; it is carefully constnicted, warmed 
before being filled, and kept as much as possible 
free from d.amp. 

BREA'D-KOOT. See Psohale,!.. 
BREA'D-TREE. See CjVFfer Bkead. 
JBREADTII, in art, is a term which, though often 
used in a very indofluito manner, is not arithont a 
definite me.aninm It signifies that peculiar dis- 
Iiosal of tho background of a picture which, rvith- 
out sacrificing or even conce.ahng dct.ails, gives to 
the whole imity and harmony of effect. AVith 
tho older l.andscapo-paintei-s, it was a common 
fault to produce tho effect of dishanco cither 
by a ccrt.am trick of light and shadow, or by 
one imiform hazy colour in wliich the indindual 
objects were entirely lost to ifiew, and breadth 
became vacancy. In this respect, their pictures 
contrast uufavourablj’ inth those of such modem 
painters as Turner, of whom Mr Ruslan has very 
tnily s.aid that * tho ooncc[ition of every indiindu.-il 
inch of distance is absolutely clear and complete in 
tho master’s mind — a separate picture fully worked 
out : but yet, clearly and fully as tho idea is formed, 
just so much of it is given, and no more, as nature 
would have allowed us to feel or see ; just so much 
as would enable a sjieotator of experience and know- 
ledge to understand almost every minute fragment 
of separate detail, but appears to tho unpractised 
and careless eye just what a distance of natiu-c’s 
OMm would appear — an luiiiitolligiblo m.ass. Not one 
line out of the mUlions there is without meaning, 
yet there is not one wluch is not affected and dis- 
guised by the dazzle and indecision of dist.ance. No 
form is made out, and yet no form is imluiown.’ 
On the subject of breadth i\Ir Ruslcin has, moreover, 
the following very judicious remarks : ‘ It were to bo 
wished that our -writers on art would not dwell so 
frequently on tho necessity of breadth, -without 
explaining what it means, and that we had more 
constant reference made to tho principle, which I 
can only remember haidng seen once cle.arly explained 
and insisted on — that breadth is not vacancy'. Gene- 
ralisation is unity', not destruction of jiarts ; and 
com])03ition is not annihilation, but arrangement of 
materials. Tho breadth which unites tho truths of 
natiiro with her harmonics is meritorious and bc.aii- 
tifid, but the breadth which annihilates those truths 
by tho million is not painting nature, but painting 
over her ; and so the masses which residt from right 
concords and relations of details are sublime and 
impressive, but tho masses which result from tho 
eclipso of dct.ails arc contemptible and p.ainful.’ 

BREAKERS, in maritirao language, are tho 
waves that brealc violently over roclcs lying a short 
distance under tho surface of the sea. They cover 
that particular part of tho sea with a foam, and pro- 
duce a hoarse and often terrible roaring. ‘ Breakers 
a-head’ is one of tho most alarming amioimcements 
made by tho look-out men of a ship, seeing that tho 
B. denote the existence of simken rocks udiich may, 
perchance, pierce tho hull of tho vessek 
BREAKING BULK, in the Scotch law, signifies 
making use of an article supplied in bulk, or in 
quantity^ ; by which not one is said to break bulk, 
and is, in consequence, prevented from afterwards 


objecting to it, and returning it to the seller. See 
Sale of Goods. 

BREAKING INCBO’SURES is an expression 
to be found in Scotch law-books, .and means the 
destruction or inv.asion of planting and inclosures 
by' persons or their c.attle. The punishment for 
this offence is provided for by several old Scotch 
st.atutes, tho princip.al of which are two parsed 
in IGGl and 1GS5 respectively. The penalties 
are pecuniary', with right to detain the cattle 
found trespassing, until such penalties, .alon" 
with the damage and costs, are paid. See Plaxta- 
TIOS. 

BREA'KAA’'ATER is a barrier intended for the 
lirotection of shipping in harbours or anchorages. 
It sometimes happens th.at, in front of a semicir- 
cular bay', a small island is so situated as to form a 
natural breakwater. This is to some extent the case 
with tho Isle of Wight, which occupies such a posi- 
tion as to protect Portsmouth and Southampton from 
tho south. In many' other places, however, b.iy'S 
.and harbours ai'e without such screens. A pier may 
be so placed and constructed .as to servo also tho 
puri>03e of a B., but the term B. is goneraRy confined 
to a stnietm-e used solely' for protection, and not for 
berthage or traffic, and breakwaters are frequently 
insulated, so as to bo cut off from any communica- 
tion anth the shore imloss by' water. 

Plyauouth B. is the best knoavn of these engineer- 
ing avorks. The smmd or harhoim, being open to tho 
south, avas so much cjqiosod to storms Qj.at, early in 
the present century, it was determined to construct 
a B. across its mouth, with openings between it and 
tho shore, on cither side, for tho ingress and egress 
of shi])ping._ Tho works avoro commenced in 1812, 
The operations consisted in ti'ansporting alon" a 
tram-road largo bloclcs of limestone got from a nefeh- 
hoiuing quarry', shipiimg them in vessels fitted anth 
trap-doors, and by means of those depositing them 
in tho shape of a huge moimd in the reqmred situa- 
tion. zis soon ns tho stones began to appear above 
aa-atcr, a perccptiole benefit resxfltcd in the rehativo 
c.abnncss of tho sound dtiring tho proa'.alcnce of 
stoi-ms ; hut tho stiaicturo aa'as frequently' a-ery 
roughly handled by tho av.avcs, wliich altered and 
flattened its shape. A severe storm in November 
182-1 threav a gi-cat portion of tho stones over 
into tho soimd. It avas not amtil 1841 th.at tho 
avorlrs avoro fin.aUy completed, by the deposition 
of more than 3,000,000 tons of stone, and tho 
e.xpcnditm-o of nearly £1,500,000. The B. is nearly 
a mile long, the central portion is 1000 yards; and 
tai'o -wings, of 350 y.arils each, extend from the ends 
of this at a slight angle. Tho open channels at each 
end, betaveen the B. and tho snore, are each about 
half a mile avide, and their depth is respectively 40 
and 22 feet, at loav-avater. The B. is 133 yards 
avide at the base, and 15 at tho top — tho two sides 
being made a'ery sloping for tho seem-ity of tho 
stones. Tho slopes .and top are faced with m.asonry'. 
The w.atcr-spaco protected by this B. comprises 1120 
acre.s, and it is gencr.aUy' admitted th.at the money 
has been well spent on the work. 

Holyhead B. is formed of stone quaia-icd in Holy'- 
head mountain, draara along a tr.am-av.ay on a timber 
structure, and cast into the sea. It more resembles 
a pier than tho B. at Plymouth, for it is .attached at 
one end to the shore, and is intended to cona-ert 
Holyhead Bay or roadstead into a harbour of refuge. 
The avorks consist of a mound of loose stones up to 
loav-aa-atcr, .and ashkar upright aaaalls with a pawapefc 
.above that line, aa-ith a r.ailaa'.ay on tho top for 
tr.ains. 

Portland B. is of a-ciy grc.at a'aluo, in converting 
into a harbour of refuge the expanse of water between 
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tbe Dorsistshire coast and the isle, or r.ather penin- 
Eula o£ Portland. An act of parliament avaa ohtained 
in 18-17, authorising the avorks. The B., starting 
from the north-east point to the isle, stretehes nearly 
due north for more th.an two miles, with one or two 
intervening openings for the ingress and egress of 
shipping. The works were conducted more easily 
than those of any other great B. ; for the isle con- 
tains an abundance of stone easily quarried, and 
the steep shores afforded facility for transporting 
the stones by their own gravity to their destina- 
tion. The work — which is an upright ashlar 
superstructure, with a par.apot founded on a mound 
of rubble stones — was dono chiefly by convict 
labour ; the depth is about 50 feet at low-water. 
From the nature of the operation, anj'' part of tbe B. 
became useful as soon as constructed, increasing 
the safety of Portland Bay ns .a harbour of 
refuge. 

BiiE.ucWATuna.— Srcrioss. 
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Dover B. progresses slowty, and has involved .an 
enormous outlay. There is no stone nc.ar to form a 
mound, as in the other brc.akwators spoken of, and, 
in consequence, the work requires to be brought up 
in solid ashlar from the bottom by the diving-bell, 
with the interior formed of blocics of concrete. It 
has never been clearly stated whether the govern- 
ment regards this B. as a protection, to a great naa-al 
station and fortified Inarbour, or ..s a chief feature 
as a harbour of refuge for commercial fleets. In 
1814, a commission of inquiry recommended that 
£2,500,000 should bo laid out in forming a harbour 
of refuge at this place. In 30 years the work has 
not been finished, the great depth and frequent 
storms constituting terrible obstacles. The water 
is very deep— viz., 42 feet at low-water ; the ac- 
cumulations of shingle very troublesome ; and 
several years must elapse before it can bo made 
evident whether the Dover B. is worth tho national 
money expended upon it. 

Alderney B. is a great work, consisting of ashlar 
w.alls and parapet, built on a stone mound up to 
low-water from a depth of 72 feet. Small brealc- 
wators have been constructed at' Cetto near Mar- 
seille, at tho mouth of tho Del.awaro in tho United j 


States, and at Buffalo in Bake Erie; but they do 
not call for description. 

Cherbourg B. is the greatest .and tbe most costly 
ever constructed. Nearly 100 years ago, M. do 
Cessart proposed to the French government tho 
formation of a B. at Cherbourg, to be commenced 
by the construction of a number of hollow cones 
formed of timber-framing, simk in a line as close as 
they could bo placed to each other, and then filled 
with stones. These cones, of which there were to bo 
64, e.ach about 70 feet high, 150 feet in diameter at the 
base, and 60 feet at the top, were intended to form 
a nucleus to tho stone breakwater, to prevent tho 
stones, during its formation, being knocked about 
and too much spread out by the action of the waves. 
In 1784 to 1788, 16 cones were constructed, and 13 of 
them sunk ; but so great was the destruction which 
they underwent during stormy weather, that tho 
government at length abandoned the plan, and 
carried on the stone breakw.ater without the aid 
of the cones. It w.as completed under Napoleon III. 
at .a cost exceeding £2,500,000. The B. itself was 
finished in 1853, but since that year largo fortifi- 
c.ations have been built upon the upper works. 
Tho length is nearly 21 miles; the B. is 300 feet 
wide .at the bottom, and 31 .at the top. The chief 
mass consists of rubble or imshaped stones, thrown 
doivn from shms ; but there is a larger r.atio of 
wrought and finished masonry than m tho Ply- 
mouth B., consisting of granite blocks imbedded 
in cement. Tho depth of water is .about 00 foot at 
low-w.atcr spring-tides; and tbe B. rises to 12 feet 
above high-water level. Tho water-sp.aoo included 
within and protected by tho B., is about 2000 
acres, but tivo-thirds of this has so.arccly depth 
enough for tho largest sized ships. Tho relation 
which this B. bears to tho vast inilitary and naval 
arrangements of the place will bo noticed under 
CllERBOPRO. 

M.any substitutes have been proposed for solid 
bre.akwaters, such as floating breakwaters con- 
structed of timber framework, open iron screens, 
&c., but none of them have been shown to bo suit- 
able for actual practice. Close timber-work, filled 
in with stones, is found to be quite efficacious; but 
on most of our coasts the timber is li.able to be eaten 
by the marine worm, which is .an almost insuperable 
objection to its being used under water. 

BREAM, a name which is .apt to occasion some 
confusion to beginners in ichthyology, being applied 
dually to cert,ain fresh-w.ater fishes of tho family 
UyprinidtL (q. v.), and to certain sea fishes of the 
families Sparida (q. v.) and Ohalodojiiida: (q. v.) or 
Squamipennes, among which the resemblance is 
a mere gcnenal one of outward form, the first of 
these families belonging to tho order of Malacop- 
terom, or soft-finned, tho other two to that of 
AcanidioplixoMS, or spiny-finned fishes. 

Tho breams of the family CpprinidaivpoTO included 
in tho genus Cijprinus (see Carp) by tho older 
naturalists, but are readily distinguished from that 
genus as now defined, and from other allied gener.a, 
by their deep and compressed form, by the great 
convexity of both tho dorsal and tho abdominal 
outline, bjr tho want of spiny rays in tho dorsal 
and anal fins, by tho great length of tho b.aso of the 
nn.al fin, and by the want of cirri or barbules at 
tho mouth. They form tho genus Abramis of 
Cuvier. — Tho Cojcmon B., or Carp B. {A. Brama), 
is an inhabitant of m.any rivers .and lakes of Europe, 
even as far north ns Nonv.ay and Sweden, and of 
some of those of Britain and Ireland. It thrives 
best in still waters, and in some of tho Irish lakes 
attains a largo sizo; it has been Icnown to reach 
12 or even 14 pounds. The tailvis very broad and 
much forked, tho head small and aciuninated, tho 
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eyes very large, the scales small, the general colour 
yellowish-broiTn, the cheeks aiul gill-covers silvery 
white. — The Wuite B., or BnE.VMFLAT (A. Blkca), 
differs from the Common B. in its silverj’ colour, 
the smaller number of rays in tbe pectoral and 
anal tins, and other particulars. It has never been 
taken of so large a size. It is found in many 
parts of the continent of Europe, and in some of 
tlie British lakes and rivers. — The Pomerakian B. 
(A. Burjijcnliaqii) differs much more n-idely from 
the Common B. ; the body is much thicker in pro- 
portion to its depth, the scales l.argcr, the base of 
the anal tin shorter, the tail less forked. This fish 
is knonm to occur in a few nlaccs of England and 
Ireland, and is said to aboimd in Pomcrani.a. 

The acanthoptcrous Breams, or Smv Breasis, are 
mostly of the familj’ Sjmrkla:, and nc.arly allied to 
the Gilthcad (q. v.), in connection with which they 



may most properly be noticed. Tlio Common Sea 
B., indeed, often receives tbe n.amo of gilthcad. 
Oidy one of the British sea fishes c.allcd B., the 
Brama Bail already noticed (see Br.vjla), belongs 
to the farailj’ C/iatodontUkc. 

Angling for Bream.— 0£ the two kinds of B. 
laiomi to anglers, the carp B. is much the best for 
sport The "ilcsh of the B. is not held in much 
estimation, though the caip B. is infinitely to be 
preferred of the bvo. B. are found in both ponds 
and rivers. They prefer deep, still liolcs, or quiet, 
well-sheltered eddies in the benels of rivers. Here 
the angler will find them in large numbers. They 
are r.athcr capricious in feeding ; at times they will 
not bite for weeks together. Being a sly, shy-biting 
fish, the tacldo required for them must bo fine. They 
may bo taken by means of the ledger (q. v.) in rivers, 
where they shoidd bo fished for in the same av.ay ns 
directed for barbel, save that it will be found adris- 
able to use another hook, which should be fastened 
on to the lino about eight inches or .a foot above the 
ledger le.ad, .as B. often take their b.ait some inches 
off the bottom. The hooks should bo No. 7. In 
float-fishing for B. in holes or eddies, a stout swan- 
quill float and half-a-dozen No. 1 shot below it, arill 
bo found sufficient for the purpose ; and Inaafing 
groimd-b.aited .as directed for barbel, put on tavo 
small red worms for the angbng bait, or .about an 
inch of the tail of a bright, well-scoured lob-worm. 
The former is prcfcr.ablc. Tavo hooks, one to rest 
on the bottom, and one 0 or 8 inches off it. avill be 
found usefid, for sometimes one anil be t-aken, and 
sometimes the other. The fish being tender-mouthed, 
shoidd bo pl.aj'cd gently. After tbe first rush, a 
B. soon tires, for his form is not fitted or shaped 
for a prolonged resistance. The B. has an ampica- 
sant practice of boring doavnavards and rubbing tbe 
lino aaith his tail, and the line often comes u]) 
coa'cred aadth a thick slime from his body, for .a foot 
or more aboa-e the hook. It is needless to remark 
that this must be cleared off before tho tackle is 
again usech Tho rod shoidd be a light cano-rod, 
moderately stiff, and some tavelvo or thirteen feet 
long for llo.at-fishing for B. from a boat or jumt. 
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Of all baits, avoian is decidedly the best. Some 
recommend bullock’s blood and grains to ground 
bait aa-ith, but worms are foimd to ansaa'er aU 
purposes. B. spaara about tho end of Jl.ay, 
choosing the most aveedy spots for th.at purpose ; 
and after scouring and cle.ansing in some gentle 
graa'clly stream for a week or two, they return 
to tho deep still holes again. A- cl.ay or sandy 
bottom is preferred to any other. The presence of 
B. may alai'.ays be detected by their fondness for 
coming .at times to the top of tho avatcr, or. as 
anglers term it, ‘ primeing.’ Early in the morning, 
or late in tho ca'ening, the where.abouts of B. m.ay 
.alavays be discoa'cred by their rising then. In 
Lough Erne tho shoals are prodigious, and c.aiise a 
riiiple on the avatcr like a stiff breeze of aa’ind. 

BREAMING, in n.autic.al affairs, is a cle.ansing 
process which a ship undergoes after .a a’ojaage, or 
after Ijdng for a long time in harbour. The ship’s 
bottom, imdcr such circumstances, often becomes 
covered aiath grass, ooze, shells, or sea-weed ; .and 
B. consists in the remoa'.al of these impurities. The 
ship is laid aground after the tide h.as ebbed, or is 
docked, or is careened (see C.vreenixo) ; furze and 
f.agots are placed imder it ; fire is .applied ; the 
heat melts the pitch, .tc., of the hull ; and tho pitch 
and filth can then bo scraped and brushed off 

BREAST, The Fejlue, or mammary gland, con- 
sists of a scries of tubes, radiating from a common 
centre, tho ni]iplo, which is situated in an .areola 
or d.ark-coloured ji.atch. On tho surface of the 
hatter are scvcr.al (from -1 to 10) sebaceous glands, 
which secrete an unctuous fluid to jirotcot the skin 
of the nipjilc, which is very thin, from the saliva 
of tho sucliing inf.ant. 'The milli-bifics (15 to IS 




A, lactlfcrniis ducts tll'-ipctcil out nnit injected; It, nipple, v ith 
briallcs Inserted into tbe orilices of the laettferous ducts. 

in number) enlarge into .’linu.ses, and pass each to 
a separ.ato lobe or subdivision of tho breast, where 
thej' dii'ido into twigs and branches (the lacliferous 
duct.’:), which end in minute vesicles. The lobes 
are held together by fibrous tissue, and are well 
packed in f.at, which increases sometimes to .an 
enormous extent the apparent size of the organ. 

Tho accompanying cut shews tho structuro of the 
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gland ; and TvitU a little consideration, it ■ndll be 
readily luulerstood Lo-n" over-distension of these 
delicate tiibes, from vhatever cause, must be pro- 
ductive of great suffering. A^Tien an abscess forms 
in the B., it is vorj- dangerous to allow the matter 
to remain ; but when an opening is made into an 
abscess of the B., the cut must be made in some 
line radiating from the nipple, so as to avoid division 
of the millt-tubes. 

BREA'STPLATE, in ancient armour, was a 
plate of iron, steel, or other metal, so fastened as to 
protect the chest or front of the wearer. The back- 
plate, i n like manner, was worn to protect him from 


Ercasfplato. Baclqilato. 

attack from behind. In modern European armies, 
almost the only representative of the B. is the front 
lialf of the cuirass, worn by the cuirassiers in certain 
foreira states, and by the household cavalry (Life- 
guards and Horse-guards) in England. 

BREA'ST-SXJJIIMER, BRE'SStTMER (Fr. som- 
mier, a lintel), a beam supporting the whole front of a 
building, in the same way m which a lintel supports 
the portion over an opening. They are seen in Eng- 
land and on the continent in old houses that are 
built partly of wood and partly of stone, brick, or 
mud. 

BRBA'ST-'WORK, in Fortification, is a hastily 
constructed earthwork ; not so high as to need a 
hanqueile (q. v.) for the defenders to stand upon, but 
sufficient to affords shelter when they are standing 
on the level of the gi’ound, and firing over the crest. 
The dry ditch or trench from which the earth has 
been taken to form the B., affords an additional 
defence. A B. is midway between a parapet and 
an epaulemcnt, in size and importance. 

BREATH AND BREATHIHG. See Respira- 
tion. 

BREATH, Offensive, may depend upon some 
cause limited to the mouth or nose, or it m.iy arise 
from diseased conditions of the respir.atory or diges- 
tive apparatus. If, from want of proper attention, 
the teeth have collected a quant>V of putrescent 
particles around them, they must be well scrubbed 
with a brush and tepid water, with some powdered 
earbonate of magnesia mixed with it. A wash 
composed of a tcaspoonful of tincture of myrrh in 
a pint of water is also very usefid. Occasionally, 
the secretion from the tonsils (q.v.) is very offen- 
sive; and then a solution of nitrate of silver, 4 
grains to 1 ounce of water, should be applied to 
them every morning, with a camel-hair brush, and 
small alterative doses of medicine administcred- 
Solutions of soda in w.ater are also very useful. 
Should the fetid smell arise from a portion of 
dead bone, the hatter must be removed whenever 
it becomes loose. Lilialations of steam from hot- 
water hito which some creasote has been dropped, is 
much recommended for cases in avhieh the cause 


resides in the nose .and respir.atory passages. 'When 
however, it is caused by digestive derangements! 
the treatment should consist in purging, to empty 
the intestinal can.al, followed by soda, to correct 
acidity, and tonics, of wliich the bitter infusions and 
tinctures, and the dilute mineral acids, are amontr 
the best. 

All medical treatment is unavailing to correct the 
foul odour avhich rises from the stomach of the 
habitual drunltard, or from the a-ictim of gangrene 
or .abscess in the lungs. 

BRE'CCIA, a term adopted from the Italian to 
designate a mass composed of angiUar fragments 
of rocks of the same or different Rinds, cemented 
together by an envelopmg paste, or by infiltrated 
iron or carbon.ate of lime. 

BRECHE-DE-ROLAH-D, a defile of the 
Pyrenees, between France and Spain, about 11 
miles south of St Jean de Luz, with an eleaaation 
of about 0500 feet aboa'e the sea. It is a difficult 
passage of from 200 to SOO feet in width, betaveen 
preeijntous rocks rising to a height of from 300 to 
000 feet. 

BRE'CHIH, a toavn of Forfarshire, on the left 
bank of the South Esk, 8 mdes west of its junction 
aa-ith the sea at Montrose. Pop. (1871) 7059. It 
unites with Mont..'se, Arbro.ath, Forfar, and Bervie 
in returning one member to p.arliament. Spinning, 
bleaching, distilling, .and brewing arc c.arried on 
here, as also the manufacture of linens .and sailcloth. 
B. avas once a aa'aUed toavn, and contained an abbey 
of Culdeos, instituted, it would seem, about the end 
of the 10th centm-y. David I. founded a cathedral and 
bishopric here in the 12th contiu^'. P.art of the 
cathedral, built chiefly in the 13th, 14th, .and 15th 
centuries, is now the parish church. Close to the 
chiu-ch is a roimd toaver, similar to the Irish ones 
and to the one at Abernethy, the only other example 
in Scotland. The tower is 85 feet high, 25 feet in 
diameter at the base, and 12i feet at the top, and 
it is surmoamted by a 15th c. spire of 25 feek B. 
Castle, the ancient se.at of the Maules, and now of 
their representative Lord Panmure, aa’as taken by 
Edward I. in 1303, after a siege of 20 days. B. was 
burned by Montrose in 1G45 ; and near it, Himtly, on 
the part of James II., defeated the Crawfords in 
1452. Gillies, the historian of Greece, and Dr 
Guthrie, the famous Scotch preacher, were natives 
of Brechin. 

BRE'CKNOOKSHIRE, or BRE'CON, an inland 
county of South Wales, to the south of Radnor, 
from which it is separated by the Wye. Length, 
about 35 miles ; average breadth, 20. Area, 719 
squ.TTe miles, of which two-thirds are cultivated. 
B. is one of the most mountainous coimtics in South 
Wales, and has deep, beautiful, and fertile valleys. 
Two principal mountain-chains, the highest in South 
Wales, rising with Brecknock Peaks to a height of 
2862 feet, intersect the coimty in the north and 
south, and occupy, with their offshoots, a great p.art 
of the smface. Old red sandstone occupies the 
south and middle of the county, and Sdiuian rocks 
the north. The chief rivers are the Wye, Usk, 
Yrfon, Elan, Claerwen, and Tawe. The climate is 
severe and rainy but healthy among the mountains, 
and in the Talle3’3 comparative!}' mud. The agrieul- 
turc, though still defective, especially in the higher 
districts, was greatly improved by the Brecknock- 
shire Agrioultiu-.al Society, instituted in 1755. The 
chief crops are o.ats and barley, but much wheat 
is also grown in Talgarth and Crickhowell, the most 
fertile districts of the coimty. In the v.alleys in the 
cast some hops are raised, and some orchards are 
seen. The native small black-cattle arc reared in 
the hills, while in the lowlands the Hereford breed 
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predominates. The mincr.al produce is email, con- 
eistiiig of iron, cspeci-ally .along the south border; coal 
and limestone are also found in the eouth and west. 
The Brecon can.al connects the coimty with the 
Bristol Cliannel, and many raihv.ays have been con- 
structed, or arc in progress. Tiiere are several small 
factories of woollens and avorsted hosiery ; also 
sever.al important iron-worlc.s, but tbe ore is chicflj' 
obtained from adjoining counties. B. returns one 
member to parliament. Pop. in 1S71, .'>9,901. The 
chief toavns are Brecon, tlio county and only cor- 
porate one, Builth, Crickhowell, H.aj-, and Llanclija 
There are many remains of British and Rom.an camps, 
Roman roads, cairns, cromlechs, mounds, and castles 
throughout the county. B. formed p.art of the terri- 
tory of the Siluros, who bravely avithstood the 
Romans. The Normans, under Barn.ard Newm.arcli, 
avrested the county from the Welsh princes in 1092. 
Llewelyn, the last British prince of W.alcs, avas killed 
in this county in 12S2, and bj’ his fall tho natia-e 
mountain-chiefs avero entirely snbduecL Half tho 
people in B. still speak Welsh. 

BRECON, BRECKNOCK, or ABERHONDDU, 
tho capital of Brccknocksliiro, South Wale.s, is situ- 
ated in an open valley in tho middle of the county, 
at the connnence of tho Usk, Ilonddn, .and T.arcll, 
171 mUcs avest-north-wost of London. It lies in the 
midst of fine mountain sccncrj-, and has be.autiful 
public w.allas. South of B. he tho throe monntain- 
pealts, tho Brecon Beacons. Pop. (1S71) dSM. It 
returns one member to p.irhament. Flannels, coar.sc 
avoollens, and hats are mannfaeturod. Barnard Ncaa'- 
march, a relative of Wilham the Uon(|ncror, founded 
the toavn, and built a castle hero m 1091. He .also 
founded two priories here in tho reign of Hcnr}’ I. 
Henry VIII. turned one of the priories into a college, 
still existing j the other is noav the parish church. 
B. avas fonuorly surrounded by a wall h.aa'ing ten 
toavers and live gates. Hugh Price, founder of .Tesns 
College, Oxford, and Mm .Siddons, tho eelebr.ated 
actress, avero natives of Brecon. 

BREDA', a strongly fortilicd toavn of North 
Brabant, Ilnlland, situated at tho confluence of the 
navigable river.s jlcrk and .\a, and cont.aming (1870) 
l'1.7.'i0 inhabitants. It possesses the means of lay- 
ing tho surrounding country under avatcr in the 
event of an attack, but tho importance of the toavn, 
as a military position, is not .so gre.at .as fonncrly. 
It has a Gothic cathedral, avith a lofty toaver and 
several interesting monuments ; also an old c.astlc 
built in l.^.-iO, avliieh avas for sometime the rcsidcnco 
of Charles 1 1, of England, and now serves ns a mili- 
tary academy. There are inanufacture.s of carpets, 
linen, hats, soap, leather, Ac., and dye-aa'orks, 
brown ies, and rope-avalks. It is celebrated ns the 
place avhero, in 1500, the protest of the Dutch 
nobles, knoavn as tho ‘ Compromi.se of Brcd.a,’ against 
the measures of Philip II. of .8pain in tho Nether- 
lands, avas presented and Bcornfiilly rejected. Dur- 
ing tho suliscquent centuries, it avas the sceiio of 
much conflict and diplomatising until 1S13, avlicii 
the French avero finally driven out. B. is now a 
station of the railw,ay net. 

BREE, I\lATTii.s;us Ionaziu.s van, an 
excellent Flemish paiuter, born .at Antaa'cq) 22d 
February 1773, and educated partly there, anil 
partly under Vincent in Paris. As early ns 1798, 
ho attracted attention by his ‘ Death of Cato,’ and 
sever.al other excellent )iicturc3 soon folloavcd. A 
peculiar talent for rajiid and adadd sketching enabled 
B. to execute for Napoleon, in .a feav hours, 
‘ Tho Manrenvring of the Fleet before Antwerp on 
tho Scheldt,’ and, aadth equal celerity, Napoleon’s 
‘ Entrance into Amsterdam, at tho Moment when the 
Magistrate presents him avith the Keys of the Cita-.’ 

Z2C 


In ISIG, he painted tho famous Leyden bm-gomastcr. 
Van der WerlT, in the act of addressing the famished 
and murmuring populace during the siege of 1570 : 
‘Take my body, and share it among you.’ This 
gre.at aa-ork — noav in tho town-house of Leyden — is 
marked by a felicitous arrangement of the figures, 
and by a bold and lively colouring, after the stylo 
of Rubens. Other celebrated pictures of B.’s are : 
‘Coimt Egmont receiadng Spiritual Consolation before 
his Execution,’ ‘Rubens dictating his Dying Testa- 
ment,’ ‘Tho Tomb of Nero at Romo, aadth a Group of 
Lazz.aroni .and klusicians.’ B. died 15th December 
1839. In the hatter part of his life, ho avas Director 
of tho Academy of Fmo Arts at Antwerp. 

BnflE, PiOLirr Jacob a' an, brother of the pre- 
ceding, born 1780, also acquired some reput.ation as 
a historic.al painter. 

BREECH, of a gmi, is the end furthest removed 
from the muzzle. It alarays contains a OTcat mass 
of mct.al, to cn.ablo it to aadthstand tho shock occa- 
sioned by tho explosion of the gimpowdcr. For 
details, sec Canno.v, noianzEU, Ac. 

BREECHES BIBLE. Sec BrnLB. 

BREECHING, of a naa-al gun or caiTonade, is 
.a strong rope bj’ avhich the recoil of tho gim is 
checked .at such a pouit that tho muzzle is brought 
aadioUy aadthin the port-hole, avhero tho seamen can 
sponge and reload it. 

BREECH-LOADING, in .tVrtiUory, relates to 
a mode of construcliug largo iiicccs of ordnance, 
and small-arms or h.and-lirearms, tho pcciiliar 
manner of charging aa'hich tho term describes. 
This subject is noav occupying much attention, 
and tho patented inventions relating to it .aro very 
munerou.s. Tho iVnnstrong gim (sco .iVniisTi’.ONO), 
among others, is a breceh-loader ; and so is tho 
tVhitavorlh gun. A considerable amount of addi- 
tional mechanism is necessary for this purpose; 
seeing that tho breech must be so far opened ns to 
admit of the introduction of a b.all or shell, and a 
cartridge, and then so firmly closed as to resist tho 
immense pressure occasioned by tho explosion. Tho 
objects sought to be attained by this chance from 
the old system aro many — qmckness in loading, 
case in cleaning after firing, accurate adjustment 
of tho diameter of the ball to tho cahbro of tho gun, 
facility in maldng the ball accommodate itself to 
the spir.al rillo-groovcs of tho piece, Ac.; but it is 
still a contested question, espcci.ally between the 
riv.al inventors of breech-loaders and muzzle-loaders, 
to what extent these objects aro attained. In 
relation to muskets and fowling-pieces, Mr Greener, 
ol Birmmgham, who has written much on tho 
subject, (hsputes tho usefulness of B. ; ho denies 
that it is more safe, more accurate, or more forcible 
tli.an muzzle-loading ; wdiilo certain advantages 
which it may possc.ss arc, ho tliinks, coimterb.alanced 
by tho greater cost of tho weapon. 

The annexed cut — for which, together with the 



description, we are indebted to Stonehenge’s excel- 
lent work. The Shot Oim and Sporting Itijie — repre- 
sents part of tho mechanism in one of the many 
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kinds of brceeh-loadeia— viz., tke Le Eaitckeanx exercised, as the perpehiation, iiicre.iqp 
f,,. on t; i ^ ir,- . ’ . ’ 


hut which lies flat against the giin at other times ; never co-exist in the same animal, hnt of which a 
cl is a notch which, when a hook is liberated from certain combination is for some purposes very 
it, aUowa the barrels to be so adjusted as to be desirable; and either of these may be displayed 
easily loaded at their breech end; c is a central in a great degree without much hottom, or power 
pivot aroimd which the movement is made ; 6 is a of enduring continued severe exertion — a quality of 
slide that_ assists in the opening and closing. At veiy high value. The imoperties most desired in 
14 is a ]iin which, when struck by the ha mm er, sheep and oxen are very different from those most 
transfers the blow to a cap inserted in the cart- highly esteemed in the horse— the fleece and the flesh 
ridge. The relative merits of breech and muzzle bemg chiefly regarded in sheep, the flesh and the 
loading fowling-pieces were tested in 1859 — GO by milk in oxen. Sometimes a perpetuation of good 
various tnals, under the management of the editor qualities is the great object of the breeder, and a 
of irhe Fields and resulted in favour of the breech- combination of ^em in the highest possible degree 
loaders. The demand for the latter has, in con- is aimed at ; sometimes, the production of the largest 
sequence, enormously increased. — ^This subject possible quantity of beef or mutton in the shortest 
receives fiirther notice in various parts of the Ency- time being almost exclusively designed, the breeder 
clopredia, in relation to certain kinds of ordnance neglects considerations which womd be of import- 
and small-arms expressly constnicted on the B. ance if his stock could not be improved by animals 
principle. See Breech-Loadinq in Surp., Vol. X. obtained from other quarters. Extraordmary dif- 
EREED, in domestic animals, a variety, or often ferenccs are certainly found to exist among animals 
merely a race distinguished by the possession of the same species in the readiness with which 
particular qualities, but not difl'ering from the ordi- they convert food into flesh and fat, and in the age 
naiy type of the species so as to constitute what ‘‘t which they are fit for the hands of the butcher, 
naturahsts usually designate a variety. The pecu- Oo® effect of the attention bestowed of late upon 
liarities of breeds in anunals find an exact counter- breeding of stock, has been to supply tho 


characters' scarcely capable of being defined in tho change evidently tending not only to the benefit of 
langjiage of scientific desotiption, but to the pro- farmer, but to the increase of the national 
duotion and perpetuation of which the attention '"■enlth ; because that land, even without increased 
of the cultivator cannot be too earnestly (hreeted. produce of grass, sends a greater amoimt of beef and 
These, also, in plants, as in animals, have of them- mutton to market within the same term of ye.ars, 
selves little permanence, and the preservation or Those sheep and oxen which exhibit in the highest 
perpetuation of them depends upon the same assi- degree the qualities just referred to, are also charao- 
duous attention and high cultivation from which, tensed by shortness of legs, smallness of bones, 
more frequently than from any mere accidental smallness of head, and fineness of skin ; qualities tho 
circumstances, they have originated. Thus it hap- 'very opposite of those whieh would fit tho animal 
pens that tho most improved varieties of garden- f°r a vnld state and an independent existence, 
plants usually degenerate even xmder ordinary Some of the most important breeds of domestic 
horticultimal treatment, and the choice pansies of animals will be mentioned under their proper heads, 
the florist lose their characteristic excellences if a M remains for us only to aDude here to the rules 

E laoe is simply assigned to them in a common flower- and physiological principles of breeding ; but tho 
order. The improvements which cidtivation has latter, in so far as appbeation of them has yet been 


the siirular improvements in the cereals and other been learned by experience, and are rather to be 
plants cultivated on -the most extensive scale, or in regarded as contributions to science than as deduo- 
the breeds of some of the most valuable domestic tions from it. The probable relative influence of 
animals. To the breeding of these, great attention fbe male and female parent upon their progeny, is a 
has_ of late been paid — probably more since the point xmquestionably of the greatest importance, but 
beginning of the 19th c. than in all tho previous concerning which widely different opinions have 
history of the world — and with residts the magnitude been maintained ; and another much controverted 
of which may in some measure be estimated from und important point is, the propriety of breeding in 
tho statement made on very competent authority, in. Practically, the rule is always observed by 
that within the last thirty years the weight of those who seek the improvement of a breed, of 
mutton produced has been about doubled in selecting the very finest animals possible, both male 
proportion to tho number of sheep kept. To the “ud female; although a great improvement of tho 
improvement of the B. of horse", attention has existing stock on a farm is often effected in the 
been paid for a much longer lime than to thiit most advantageous manner by the mere introduc- 
of oxen and sheep; .and to this must, in a great f-mn °f males of better quality. The dangers of 
measure, be ascribed the different excellences of breeding in and in are very generally acknowledged, 
some of the well-known breeds employed for very even whilst it is contended that they may very 
different purposes. The use of the horse in war, much be obviated by careful rejection of - eveiy 
and for purposes of pomp and luxiuy, appears to faulty .animal, and th.at in this way the utmost 
have been the reason of the higher degree of advantage may be t.aken of the very highest 
attention thus paid to it, even from ancient times, improvements; but it is lUcewise very generally 
The Arabs have long been particid.arly careful of admitted thah if equaUy improved individuals can 
the B. of their horses, and diligently preserve a be obtained not so nearly related, it is better to seek 
record of their pedigree. Wliat is called blood in tke perpetuation of the B. by their means. It is a 
horses, however, only fits them in a higher degree ride also of much practical importance, that an 
for certain purposes ; and with regard to this as to improvement of B. is to be attained not by a cross 
other animals, the judgment of the breeder must be between animals of very different breeds, as between 
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a tlray-lioi'se and a racc-lioraej" but onl 3 ^ beturcen 
those which are comparatively similar. Tlic result 
of the intermixture of very dissimilar breeds is never 
in any respect satisfactory. 

BREED]*:, a river in Cape Colony, flowing chiefly 
through the district of ZwoUcndam, which con- 
tains Capo Agulhas, the most southerly pomt of 
Africa. It rises in the AVarm-Boklcevcld, a moim- 
taiu-basin about lat. 33® 10^ S., and long. 19 30 E., 
runninv first to the west, and afterwards to the 
Eoutli.c.ast ; and it enters St Sebastians Bay or 
Port Beaufort, from which, upwards, it is navigable 
to a distance of 40 miles. Its exports are wool, 
aloes, sUins, feathers, grain, butter, cattle, mides, &c. 

BREEZE. See WnNH. 

BRE'GENZ, a frontier toum of Austria, capital of 
the district of Vorarlberg, is situ.atcd .at the mouth 
of the small river Bregenz, which hero flows into 
the Lake of Constance, between the Swiss .and 
Baa’anan territories, about 80 miles west-north-west 
of InnsprUck. Ibom the ruins of the castlo of 
Hohenbregeuz, on a hill near tho touai, a ve^' 
beautiful prospect is obtained of tho hake and its 
surrounding auncyards, &c. B, is one of the oldest 
toanis, and avas foniierly one of the chief for- 
tified places in tho soutliern part of tJcnn.an}'. 
Tho inh.abitants, .about 3000 in number, are en- 
gaged ill agriculture, horticulture, and c.attle-kecp- 
in". Cottou-spiniiing and aveaving arc also earned 
oiT; and articles of avood, gold, and iron are 
manufactured. Its position secures B. a largo 
transit-trade in the produce of the district. In 
tho neighbourhood hes tho mountain-pass, the 
I^rc^ctlzcr•Kl(lusc^ formerly a strong military posi- 
tioii betaveen Savabia ainl the Tyuol. Bumig the 
Thirty Years’ War, the Swedes, m 1010, stormed 
ami captured tho fortress of B., and destroyed tho 
avorks m the pass. 

BRETION LAWS (in Irish, DVighulh BrcUltcam- 
/iKin— that is, ‘judges’ laws’), the name usually 
gia-en to tho system of jurisprudence avhich pre- 
vailed among the native Irish from an early period 
till towards tho middle of the 17 th_ century. The 
Ireithravihuiii (pronounced hrei-hoo-in, or brdton), 
fromavhoin the l.aavs had their name, aa-erc hereditary 
judges, avho administered justice among the mem- 
bers of their tribe, seated in the open .air, upon a fcav 
sods, on a hill or rising ground. The poet tipcii.scr, | 
in his View of the b'UUe of Irelantf, aamitten in 1590, , 
describes the B. L. as ‘a rule of right unaaTittcii, 
but delivered by tradition from one to another, in ] 
avhich oftentimes there ai>pcareth great share of | 
equity, in detonniiiing tho right betaacen party and 
party, but in many things repugning quite both to 
Cod’s laav and man’s : as, for example, in the case 
of murder, tho brehon— that is, their judge — avill 
compound betaveen the murderer .and the friends of 
tho ,).artj' murdered, avhich prosecute the action, 
that the malefactor shall gia-c unto them, or to tho 
child or avife of him that is slain, a rccompcn.se, 
aa’hich they c.all an eric ; by avhich vile laav of theirs 
m.aiiy murders amongst them are made up and 
smothered : and this judge being, as he is c.allcd the 
lord’s brehon, adjudgeth for the most part a better 
share unto his lord, that is, the lord of the soil, or 
hc.ad of the sept, and also, unto himself for his judg- 
ment, a greater portion than unto the plaintifls or 
parties grica'cd.’ Siienscr av.as ignorant that pecu- 
niary compensation for manslaughter had obtained 
in tho ancient laws, ns well of England as of most 
European nations. lie was mist.akcii, too, in believ- 
ing that tho B. L. was an iinwTitten code. Many 
manuscript collootioiis pfl'thc B. L. still exist in 
public and private libraries in Ireland, England, 
and Belgium. Tho.se manuscripts are regarded as 
S'.’S 


varying in date from the o.arly part of the 14th to 
the close of the IGth ccntuiy. For tho laws them- 
selves, a much higher antiquity is claimei On this 
point, we must be content to quote what has been 
kid on tho p.art of the very few persons who have 
had an opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the existing collections of the brehon laws. 
•So far as we have external evidence to guide us,’ 
E.ay Dr J. II. Todd .and Dr 0. Gr.aves, two eminent 
Irish antiquaries, ‘ there is no reason to suspect that 
the brehon laws have undergone any material change 
since the time of Cormac Mac Cuilloancam, kmg .and 
bishop of Cashel, who died 908 A. B. He w.as a 
man of great learning and energy, who certainly 
promoted the execution of considerable literary 
works, and under whose influence it is not improb- 
able that a Bj’stcm.atic compilation of the laws m.ay 
have been cilected. Of this, however, we h.aam no 
distinct record. On the other hand, wo find scat- 
tered through .all p.arts of the laws .allusions to a 
general rcaasion of them made in the 5th c., at the 
instance of St P.atriclc, who, in conjunction with 
certain kings .and learned men, is_ said to have 
expunged from them all those institutions wliich 
s,reourcd of paganism, .and to have framed the code 
called the Soanclms Mor. Tlieso same documents 
assert the existence of still more ancient written 
1 laws, the grc.atcr part of which are ascribed to Cormac 
j Mac Art, monarch of Ireland, in the middle of the 
3d ceuturja However slow wo may be to acquiesce 
in shatements of this kind, which contradict avliat 
, we h.ave learned conccniing the progress of legisla- 
tion in the remaining parts of Western Europe, wo 
m.ay rc.adily admit that the subject-matter of many 
of the laws demonstrates their groat antiquity, as it 
indicates the primitive nature of tho societj- in 
which they prevailed. In ^ito of the attempts to 
cffaco it, traces of heathenism .are BtUl disoemiblo 
in many parts of them. They enumerate rarious 
ordc.als of a pagan oharacter, which .are cx]ircssly 
termed magical, and specify tho occ.asions on wliich 
a resort to them was prescribeeb There are also 
provisions in the haws of marriage wliich prove that 
Christiaiiitj’ could have exorcised but a feeble influ- 
ence at the time when they were enacted. T1 
language in which the brehon laws .arc avritten is 
convincing proof of their antiquitj". They arc i,. j 
composed in a peculiar dialect, as many -UTiters h.ave 
maintained ; but if their style difiers from that of 
tho vernacular Irish of tho present Raj', as iDiglo- 
.Saxon docs from modern English, this dissimilaiatj* 
is to be ascribed mainlj' to the efiects of time, bj’ 
which tho Orthographj' and gramm.atio.al forms of 
tho language have been motlified, and legal terms 
and jihr.ascs of constant recurrence liave become 
obsolete.’ Tlio world -of lettcns avill bo able, in no 
long time, to judge for itself on the opinions tlius 
expressed. It is now upwards of twenty years sinco 
the ]iublication of tho B. L., at the charge of tho 
Irish goa’criimcnt, av.as stronglj' urged b)’ such men 
as Guizot, Grimm, and Ranke abroad, and Ilallaiii, 
JIacaiilay, and Earl Slanhopo at home. A commis- 
sion aa-.as .accordingly appointed by tho Earl of Eglin- 
ton in 1852, ‘ to direct, superintend, and carrj' into 
cflcct the transcription and translation of the ancient 
laavs of Ireland, and the prepar.ation of tho same for 
publication.’ Tho commissioners intrusted the tran- 
scription and translation of tho B. L. to the two most 
eminent of Irish scholars — tho late Dr John O’Dono- 
van, professor of Celtic in the Queen’s College at 
Belf.ast; and tho late Eugene O’Currj', professor 
of Irish archreologj' in the Roman C.atholio_ uni- 
vorsitj’ of Ireland. These gentlemen having finished 
their task, the editomhip of the work was intrusted 
to Mr W, J. Hancock, late professor of politio.il 
economy in Trinity College, Dublin, and tho Rev. 
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Tliaddeus O’Mahony, professor of Irish in the uni- 
versity of Dublin. The publication, it is reckoned, 
■will extend to eight volumes, of about 550 iJages 
each. Three of these have already appeared — the 
last in 1873 — under the title of Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of Ireland. Along -with the Irish text, an 
English translation is given, accompanied ■with pre- 
liminary dissertations, glossaries, and indexes, and 
they give a viiud and characteristic picture of the 
polity and social life of a Celtic people. A fac- 
simile reprint of the B. L. has recently been pub- 
lished in 17 volumes by the B. L. Commission. 

BEEISA'CH, Alt, a very old town of the grand 
duchy of Baden, situated on an isolated basalt hUl 
on the right side of the Ehine, about 12 miles west 
of Freiburg. As early as the time of Julius Ciesar, 
Mans Brisiacus was kno'wn as a strong mUiLary 
position, and was taken by Ariovistus when he 
mvaded Gaul. Being regarded as the key to the 
west of Germany, it was a prominent scene of action 
during the Thirty Years’ War, at the conclusion of 
which it was ceded to the French. During the 
next century, it frequently changed masters, now 
belonging to France, and now to Austria. The 
French destroyed its fortilic.ations in 1744, and 
during the war of the E evolution in 1793, part of tho 
town was burned by them. In 1800, the French 
handed it over to the House of Baden. The minster 
of St Stephen is a venerable structiuo in good pre- 
servation, and contains several old monuments. 
Pop. 3200. 

BEEI'TEHFELD, a ■village and manor of Saxony, 
about 5 miles north of Leipsic. It is historically 
remarkable for three battles, fought on a plain in 
its neighbourhoocL Tire first of these, between 
the Swedes and the Imperialists, which was fought 
on the 7th September 1031, was of the highest 
importance to Europe, as it secured the permanency 
of Protestantism and the freedom of Germany. 
TiUj’’s pride had reached its highest point after 
the fall of Magdeburg, which took place on the 
10th of May 1031; and in the early part; of Sep- 
tember of the same year, he advanced against the 
Saxons, with an army of about 40,000 men, for 
the purpose of forcing the elector, John George I. 
(who would not submit to the edict of restitu- 
tion, and was treating -with the Swedish l^g, 
Gusta'vus Adolphus), mto an alliance ■with the 
emperor. No other way remained than for tho 
elector to join the Swedish Iring, ■who had just 
entered Pomerania. Gusta'vus Adolphus, joined by 
the Saxons, advanced towards Leipsic, where Tilly 
lay, who advanced into tho plain of Breitenfeld. 
The imperial forces were completely defeated, and 
their three most distinguished generals, Tilly, 
Pappenheira, and Fiirstenberg, wounded. The 
second battle which B. witnessed again resulted in 
tho triumph of Swedish valotu : it took place on the 
23d of October 1G42, between the Swedes, headed 
by Torstenson, one of the pupils of Gusta'vus, who 
bird invested Leipsic, and tho Archdulco Leopold, 
with General Piccolomini, who were advancing from 
Dresderi to its relief. The Swedes gained a com- 
plete 'vdetory over the Imperialists, who fled into 
Bohemia, leaving behind them 4G c.annon, 121 flags, 
G9 standards, and tho whole of their baggage. The 
third b<attlo of which B. was the scene, was fought 
on the IGth of October 1813, and was part of the 
groat contest Itnown as tho battle of Leipsic. 

BEE'MEN, one of tho four free cities of Ger- 
many, is situated on the "Wescr, about 50 miles 
from its mouth. Pop. (1871) 82,807, nearly all 
Protestants. B. is divided into the old and the 
New Town--tho former on the right, the latter 
on the left side of tho river, which is spanned by 


two bridges. The ramparts and bastions romid 
the old tdwn have been levelled, and formed into 
pubhc promenades, which are laid out 'irith excel- 
lent taste. Among the principal buildings the 
Cathedral (built about IIGO), the Gothic Town-hall 
(begun about 1405), ■with its famous ■wine-cellar 
said to contain hook of the vintage of 1G24, the 
Exchange, the Museum, and the Observatory of Dr 
Olbers, from which he discovered the planets Pallas 
and Vesta, are remarkable. The position of B. 
makes it the emporium of Brunswick, Hesse, and 
other coimtries through which the Weser flows. 
Besides its excellent w.ater-communication, it is con- 
nected by railways with the whole of 'Western and 
Central Germany. B. is an exceedingly thiiving 
place, its trade ha^•ing more than doifrled avithin 
the last ten years. Large vessels stop at Bremer- 
h.afen, where there is a spacious harboim con- 
structed, about 38 miles below B., with which it is 
connected by electric telegraph. 'V'essels not draw- 
ing more than 7 feet of water can come up to the 
town itseE. B. carries on an extensive commerce 
■with the United States of America, the West Indies, 
Africa, the E.ast Indies, China, and Australia. Its 
great foreign trade, however, is -with the United 
States, from which alone, in 18G9, it imported pro- 
duce of the estimated value of 20,000,000 dollars, 
exporting in return goods to the value of 15,000,000 
dollars. With the exception of Liverpool, no port 
in Europe ships so many emigrants to the United 
States as B., through its main port at Bremerhafen. 
Tho total number of vessels arriving at B. in 18G9 
was 3032, and the number departing, 317G. The 
number of ships belonging to the port in January 
1870 was 300, with an aggregate burden of 212,874 
tons. In 1809, the value of the imports amounted 
to i£15,000,000, exports to .about £14,000,000, a very 
great increase as comp.ared with the year 1858, 
when the imports were valued at £8,237,000, and 
the exports at about £8,000,000. The chief imports 
are tobacco, coffee, sugar, cotton, rice, skins, dye- 
woods, wines, timber, hemp, &c. The exports con- 
sist of woollen goods, linens, glass, rags, wool, hemp, 
hides, oil-cake, wooden toys, &c. Large quantities 
of tobacco are re-exported. B. has manufactures of 
woollens and cottons, cigars, paper and starch, and 
extensive ship-building y.ards, breweries, distilleries, 
and sugar-refineries. The cig.ar and sugar manu- 
f.actures have of late declined, the former on account 
of the increase of duty. In 1851, it is said that 5000 
h.ands were engaged in m.iking cigars. It has 
ste.am-communication ivith New York, and Hull, 
Havana, the north coast of South America, &o. 

B. first became of historical note in the 8th c., 
when it was erected into a bishopric by Charle- 
magne. It soon attained considerable commer- 
cial importance, and became one of tho principal 
cities of the Hanseatic League (q. v.). Having 
frequently suffered at the hands of the French, it 
w.as, in 1810, incorporated with that empire ; but it 
recovered its independence in 1813, and by the Con- 
gress of Vienna avas admitted, in 1815, as one of 
the Hanse toavus, into tho Germanic confederation. 
In 18G7, it became a member of the North German 
confederation, and now it forms part of the German 
empire. The area of the territory, of which it is 
the capital, is about 100 square miles ; pop., includ- 
ing the town of B. (1871), 122,402. The govern- 
ment is intrusted to a senate composed of four 
burgomasters, two syndics, and twenty-four coun- 
cillors, and to a convention of resident burgesses. 

BEEMEE, Frederika, the well-lcno-wn Swedish 
novelist, avas bom .at Abo, in Finland, in 1802 ; but 
when she was only three years old, her father removed 
to Saveden, where he became a landed proprietor. 
According to the accounts of it gia’cn by herself in 
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a letter to her friend and traa-^lator, Mra Howitt, 1 and, in frvo bloody battles, slew tbo wbolo of tlio 
ber early life appears to have been outtvardly un- ' barbarians to a man, _ ... 

eventful, tbougb ‘with humilitv sbe confesses that ! Another B., who ocoupiea a conspicuous place lu 
she alwkys regarded herself as a heroine.’ als a I lustory, was that Gallic chief who mr.adcd Greece, 
child of eight, ste had already begun to write verses 2/9 B.C., at the he.ad of 150,000 foot and 01,000 
and the wories of German pSets, Schiller more horse. After desolating Macedoma, B. forced his 
especially, exercised a most po-n’crful influence over -way tlarougli ^essaly to Tliemopylic. Grecian 
her yoiithful imagination. Her original novels first army fled at Ins^approac^ B. now ^hed on \ntli 
made their appearance under the general title a division of his great host to Ei^lplib '"■I'Jch he 
Telmhwar ur Hvardagsll/vel, at Stockholm, in 1S35. had resolved to plimder; hut the Delpluaus, hanng 
It was not, however, tiU 1&42 that the English taken up a very advantageous position on some 
piihlio hailed with dehght the appearance, in an rocks, resisted his further progress. Assisted by 
English dress, of The Neighbours, perhaps the most the terrors of an earthquake and a temble stom, 
universally popular of all Frederika B.’s charming besides, according to reverential teidition, by the 
pictures of domestic life in Sweden. Encouraged by supernatural help of Apollo, they utterly routed the 
its enthusiastic reception, Mrs Howitt subsequently Gauls, who fled in dismaj'. _ B. was takeu prisoner, 
published translations of The Diary, The H. Family, and drank himself to death m despair. 

The President's Daughters, Brothers and Sisters, Life BBENT GOOSE, or BMNT BARISTACLE. 
in Datecarlia, and The Midnight Sun. In 1849, Miss This bird has been already noticed under Baknacle 
B. visited the United States, and there spent two (q. t.). We add here a few sentences from Colopl 
years, passing some time in England on her return. Hawker’s Instructions to Young Sportsmen, which 
In her Hermes of the New TForW, published simul- rre borrow from Yarrell’sUribyiB/rd^. They refer 
taneoiisly in England, America, and Sweden, in to wild-fowl shooting on the coasts of Dorsetsliire 
1853, she not only presents us with exquisite and Hampshire. ‘ Towards November or December, 
descriptions of scenery, and vivid pictures of social -nre have the Brent Geese, which are always wild, 
life, hut with sound and comprehensive views on unless in very hard weather. In cabn weather, 
political and moral subjects. Returning to her home these geesohave the craming, in general, to leave the 
in Sweden, to find a beloved sister removed from it mud as soon as the tide flows high enough to hear 
by death. Miss B. devoted her talents and energies an enemy; and then they go off to sea, and feed on 
no longer to literature, but to the carrying out of the drifting weeds. To kill Brent Geese by day, get 
certain phUanthropio objects, in which she had out of sight in a small punt, at low water, .and keep 
throughout life felt deep interest, more especially as near as possible to the edge of the sea. You wUl 
tho education of the poorest classes. As a writer of then hear them coming like a pack of hounds in 
fiction, she is distinguished for feminine delicacy, full cry, and they .will repeatedly pass within fair 
shrewd sense, humour, deep knowledge of human shot, provided you are well concealed, and tho 
nature, and a graphic and forcible style. Her works 










Brent Goose. 


have been translated into almost aO. the languages 
of Europe. She died in 18G5. Her Life and unpub- 
lished writings were issued by her sister in 1868. 

BRBNNtrS, the name, or rather the title of 
several Gallic princes, is probably a Latinised form 
of the ICymric word Brenhin, which signifies a king. 
The most famous B. was that leader of the Gams 
who, in 390 b. c., crossed the Apennines, and hurry- 
ing through the country of the Sabines, at the 
head of 70,000 men, encountered and overthrew on 
the banks of the Allia (q. v.) the Roman army. 
Had the barbarians immeiRately followed up their 
adv.antage, Rome might have been obliterated from 
the earth ; but instead of doing so, they abandoned 


the earth; but instead of doing so, they abandoned — h 

themselves to drunken delights on the battle-field, 
and gave the Romans time to fortify the Capitol, 
whither were removed aU the treasures and holy 

things of the city. YTieu B. entered the gates, he Brent Goose, 

found that all the inhabitants had fled, with the 

exception of the women, children, and old men, the weather is windy to make them fly low. Before 
last of whom, with p.ithetio heroism, had resolved you fire at them, spring suddenly up, and these 
not to survive the destruction of their homes, and awkward birds will be in such a fright as to hover 
so, the chief among them, clothed in their robes of together and present a mark like a ham-door.’ — The 
sacerdotal or consular dignity, and sitting in the extensive muddy and sandy flats between Holy 
ciinile chairs, waited the approach of their enemies. Island and the coast of Nortiiumherland are a 
and received their death in majestic silence. B., great winter resort of this species. It is also par- 
hartng plundered the city, now besieged the Capitol ticularly abundant on muddy and sandy flats in 
for six montiis. During the beleaguerment occurred Cromaiiy Bay. The markets, both of London and 
the famous night-attack, which would have been Edinbumh, are well supplied with it during winter, 
successful had not the cackling of the geese, kept in The B. G. is known in some parts of England as the 
Juno’s temple, awakened the garrison. At length. Black Goose ; it is considered the most delicate for 
however, the Romans were compelled to enter into table of aU its tribe, and is perhaps as much sought 
negotiations with the besiegers. They offered 1000 after as any. The B. G. differs in its habits from 
lbs. of gold for their ransom, which was agreed to. the common gray lag and several other species, inas- 
Accordmg to Polybius, B. and his Gauls returned much as it never feeds on fresh- water herbage, its 
home in s.atety with their booty; but the rather tastes being exclusively salinons. B. G. may he 
mj'thical Roman traditions affirm that, just as the distinguished, when on the win", by their black 
Gauls were leaving the city, Camillus, who had been bodies and white tails. Polkhard, in his excellent 
recalled from banishment, and appointed • dictator, work The ^Yild Fowler, gjves much interesting 
appeared at the head of an army, attacked them, information regarding this bird. 
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BRE'NTA (Medoacus Major), a river of Nortt 
Italy, rises from two small lakes in tlie Tyrol; flows 
first in a soutliepi, then in an eastern course through 
the Venetian toiritoiy; passes the towns Cismona 
nndBassano; receives an arm of the Bacchiglione 
below Padua, where it becomes navigable ; and falls 
into the Gulf of Venice, at the haven of Brondolo. 
The ancient bed of the B. was, some centuries ago, 
altered by the Venetians, who feared that their 
lagoons might be choked with sand by its floods. 
Aitenvards, the old bed of the river was made use 
of as a canal — the Naviglio di Brenta Magra, which 
forms the chief commmiioation by water between 
Venice and Padua; while the B. is but little used 
for navigation. 

BBENTA'NO, CLEirENS, known as a novelist 
and dramatic poet, and as the brother of Goethe’s 
‘Bettina,’ was born at Erankfort-on-the-Maine, 
1777. He stuflied at Jena, and afterwards resided 
successively at Frankfort, Heidelberg, Vienna, and 
Berlin. In 1818, through a morbid (Sseontent with 
himself and his fellow-men, he retired to the cloister 
at Hlilmen, in JlUnster. Latterly, he resided at 
Bogensbiu-g, Munich, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
where he led the life of a 'recluse, and gained a 
considerable reputation on account of his sarcastic 
wit. He died at Asebaffenburg, on the 28th of 
Juno 1842. In his earliest poems the pecuUarities 
of the ‘ romantic school ’ of his time are carried to 
excess.^ His dramatic productions, such as The Merrg 
Mtmdans, a Musical Drama (Frankfort, 1803), in 
which there are some gems of lyric poetry, Ponce 
de Leon (Gottingen, 1804), &o., are characterised 
by groat dramatic power, amusing though rather 
far-fetched wit, and a wonderful flow of humour. 
Perhaps his most successful piece as a drama is The 
Founding of Prague (Pesth, 1810). B. was most 
successful in his smaller novels, particularly in the 
History of O^par the Brave and the Fair Annerl 
(2d edit. Berlin, 1831), which German critics call a 
‘ chef-d'oeuvre in miniature.’ His last work, the 
legend of Gohcl, Jlinhel, and Oakdeia (Frankfort, 
1638), was intended as a satire upon the times in 
which he lived. He has received the grateful 
acknowledgment of his countrymen for his renova- 
tion of the good old history of Georgo Wickram 
of Kolmar, wdiich he published under the title of 
The Thread of Gold {Der Goldfaden, Heidelb. 1809). 

ERE'ETFORD, the county town of hliddlesex, 
on both sides of the Brent, at its confluence with 
the Thames, 7 miles west-south-west of London, and 
where .the Thames is crossed by a bridge leading to 
Kew. It consists chiefly of one long irregular street. 
Pop. (1871) 11,091. It has largo gin-distilleries, a 
soap-work, and the works ot the West London 
Water Company. There are many market-gardens 
in the -vicinity. Here Ironside defeated the Danes 
in lOlG, after expeOing them from London; in 1558, 
six martjTs were burned at the stake ; and in 1042, 
the Roy.alists under Rupert defeated the P.arlia- 
mentarians under Colonel Hollis. 

BRE'SOIA, a city of Italy, capital of the province 
of the same name, in Lombardy, about 00 miles 
east-north-east of Milan. It is romantically situ- 
ated on the rivers MeUa and Garza, in a wide fertile 
plain, at the base of several hills. The railway from 
Milan to Venice passes through Brescia. The city 
is for the most part reguyirly built, and, besides two 
cathedrals, the old and the new, it has numerous 
ancient churches, adorned with pictures and frescoes, 
including many by masters of the Venetian school. 
Several interesting antiquities have been discovered. 
It has a valuable public hbrary, the Biblioteca 
Quiriniana, founded and nobly endowed about 1750, 
by Cardinal Quirini, a munificent encourager of 

literature. It contains upwards of 30,000 volumes, 
with many rare manuscripts. The population in 
1872 was 38,900. B. has manufactures of -u-ooUen, 
silk, leather, paper, &o., and its wine is of good 
quality. The old name of B. was Brixia, and its 
inhabitants were allied with the Romans when 
Hannibal crossed the Alps. It was captured by 
the Huns during their migrations, and afterwards 
passed through the hands of the Longobards, Char- 
lemagne, the Franks, and the Germans. It was 
taken by the French under Gaston de Foix, in 1512, 
when it is stated that more than 40,000 of the 
inhabitants were massacred. The city never fully 
recovered from the effects of that inhuman sack and 
pillage. In March 1849, B., as the only important 
town opposed to Austrian rule in Lombardy, was 
besieged by H.aynau, and forced to capitulate. 

BRE'SLAU, the capital of the province of 
Silesia, Prussia, is situated at the confluence of 
the Ohlau and Oder. Next to Berlin, it is the 
most populous city in Prussia, its inhabitants 
numbering (1871) 207,997, more than the h.alf 
of whom are Protestants. The Oder divides it 
into two parts, which are connected by numerous 
handsome bridges. The fortifications have been 
converted into beautiful promenades, and the ditch 
has been transformed into an ornamental sheet of 
water. The streets of the new portion of B. are 
spacious and regidar, and the houses stately 
and handsome, affording a pleasant contrast to 
the sombre, massive structures of the old to-wn. 
Educational institutions are numerous, including 
a university foimded by the Emperor Leopold L 
in 1702, and now accommodating from 900 to 1000 
students. The library contains 300,000 volumes. B. 
has many churches, the most remarkable being the 
Protestant church dedicated to St Elizabeth, with a 
steeple 304 feet in height (the highest in Prussia), 
and a splendid organ. The position of B., in the 
centre of the manufacturing dmtricts of the province, 
secures it a large trade, which its railway connec- 
tion with all the important cities on every side, in 
addition to the Laoilities of communication which 
the Oder affords, enables it to turn to the best 
account. It has manufactures of linen, woollens, 
cotton, silks, lace, jewellery, machines, earthenware, 
so.ap, alum, starch, &c., and upw.ards of 100 distil- 
leries ; and a trade_ in corn, coal, metals, timber, 
hemp, and flax. B. is a city of Slavonic origin, and 
was for many centuries occupied alternately by tho 
Poles and the Bohemians. It afterwards passed to 
Austria, from which it was taken by Frederick H. 
of Prussia, in 1741. Six years afterwards, it was 
captured by the Austrians, after a bloody battle, 
but retaken by Frederick in about a month. From 
that time until 1814, when its fortifications were 
completely demolished, it was frequently besieged. 

BRE’SSAY, one of the Shetland Isles, east of the 
Mainland, and separated from Lerudek by Bressay 
Sound. It is 0 miles long and 2 broad, and is 
composed of Devonian roolcs. It supplied Lerwick 
■\vith peat, until tho proprietor, fearing that the peat 
might be exhausted, stopped exportation and it con- 
tinues to supply the Shetland Isles with slates. Pop. 
(1871) 878, chiefly fishermen. Bressay Sound is one of 
the finest natural harbours in the world, and is a 
rendezvous for herring-boats, and for all whalers and 
other vessels proceeding north. East of B., and sepa- 
rated from it by a narrow and dangerous sound, is 
a rocky isle, called Noss, 0 miles in circuit, girt on 
all sides by perpendicular cliffs, and rising abruptly 
from tho sea to the height of nearly GOO feet, -witli 
a flattish top. A detadied rook, or holm, on the 
south-east side of the Noss, is communicated -with 
by means of a cradle or wooden chair run on strong 
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1^3 stretclied across a v.'i'ivnin!; gulf, and aamitting manners, and their agriculture is of a very rude 

BREST, a strongly fortified city, in the depart- years, B. had escaped the ohscrration of 

ment of Finistfere, France, and one of the chief fg^^nsts ; hut it has now been found out, and seems 
naval stations of the empire, is situated in lat. 48 to tie considerably run upon, as well as to 

24' N., and long. 4° 29' W., on the north side of the pretty extensive literature of its own. It 

Bay or Road of Brest, which forms one of the micst ^,0 gome time yet before it is exhausted, and 
harbours in the world, hai-ing ample room for 500 the beauty of its scenery, it possesses 

sliips of the line. The only entrance to the_ bay is by interest, as the only place where men can bo 

a narrow channel called he Goulet, which is scarcely g^gj, living and acting much as our forefathers did 
a mile wide, and is strongly defended by battenes ; ccnrtiries ago. Under the Romans, the countiy, 

the difficulty and danger of access to hostile ships -j{ter 55 B.C., was made the Provinda Lugdnnensis 
being increased by certain rocks which, nsmg m t^t its subjugation was hardly more than 

the centre of the channel, oblige vessels to p.as3 jjonjingi_ n^d it was entirely liberated in the 4th c., 
close in front of the gims of the forts. The small ,,.35 (Hvided into several allied republican 

river Pcnfel flows tlirongh the town, w-hich IS, on the which, afterwards, were changed into petty 

avhole, irregidarly built on an imeven site, and has nionarcldes. B. became subject to the Franks in 
steep, narrow, dark, and veiy' dirty streets. In some pj Charlemagne, and was handed over by 

p.arts, commimio.ation between the lower and upper 01,3^1^5 Hjg Simple to the Korthmen in 912. After 
p.arts of the town can be cfTcctcd only by stairs. 5^^,^ f,grge stnmglcs, the Bretons appear to have at 
The new (luarter, the parade, and the yiays, are acknowl^gcd the suzerainty of the Norman 

more cleanly. B. has extensive ship-building y.wds, Gcofiroi, Count of Rennes, was the first to 

rope-w.alks, store-houses, &o. ; its industrj", indeed, gggjjnjg ym titjg of Dul:e of Bretagne in 992. Tlio 
is confined entirely to the equipment of the naty' jm-py of B. was incorporated with France.in 1532, 
in its various branches. The Bagnes (q.v.) or hulks pr^ncis I., to whom it had come by marriage, 


l)ut it M*as not of inucU importance until tlio IJtU itevolution, B., wliicli uras intensely loyal, was 
century. Its splendid po=;iliou made it an object arena of sanguinary conflicts, and especially of 

of contention to Frcncb, En^lisli, and Spaniards. movements of the Chouans (q. v.), "U-bo re- 

in 1G31, Cardinal Bicbcliou ros(»lvcd to make it a jippcarod as recently as 1832. Danh Jlistoirc dc B. 


k><.vt4 s. VV ^ ^ ---- -- WV I,,,. tv vwv .i »w 

Lord Berkeley u’cro repulsed hero with great loss. 1847). 

In 17P4, the 'French fleet, under Admiral Villarct- mt f -n • iv i ^ 

Joycusc, u'as dcfo.atcd off B. by tiio English fleet BRETIG^iT, a a^age of Fr-ance, in ty depart-, 
unilor Admiral Itowc, who captured six slups of the Eure-ot-Loir, about G miles i uty-east 

line, and sank another. B 

T,T^T/fnen . / n •/ • \ OHcaDS. B. IS cclcDratcd as the place where, m 

BR-ETAGMR.orBRITTANA (RntaiiJim J/inor), iggp, Edward IIL concluded a peace avith France, 
a pcmnsula m the north-west of Fr.ance, ^crly a released from his 

m-oyincc, and now indod into the dcp-artnients of ...aptirtty in England, on a.grecing to p.ay 3 nullion 
I'lnisti-rc, Cotos-clu-liord, Morhihan, Loirc-Inferiourc, fov fu's ransom, England renoimcing her pre- 

and Ule-et-A da>ne, m siOTOunded by the sc.a on N'ormandy, Anjou, Maine, and^ouraiue, 

the N., M., and S. I\ . Though the height of the being confinnod in her possession of Gascony, 
inomitams is nowhere considemblc their structure Q,ucnne, and several other parts in Fr.ance recently 
gives to the pcmnsula --i •'‘nd s.avago -aspect acquired by conquest 

Olay-slato forms the centre of the couiitrj’, and ' ‘ 

masses of granite rise in the nortli and the south. BRETON BE LOS HERREROS, Don hDNTTEL, 
'The cUraato is often fogg}’, and subject to aiolcnt the most popular of modem Spanish poets, w.as hom 
storms of wind. Large tracts of land lie luiculli- 19th December ISOO, at Quel, in the province of 
aaated; hut in the well-w.atcred v.allcys, vegetation Logrouo; received his earliest educ.ation in M.adrid ; 
is luxuriant. In ancient times, B., midcr the anil served as a volunteer in the army from 1814 
name of Armorica, was the central scat of the to 1822. Subsequently, he held sci'cral situations 
confederated Armorican tribes, avho were of Celtic under government, but .alw.ays lost them on account 
and KjTurio origin. Traces of them still remain of his e.xprcssion of libenal opinion. As e.arly as 
in the old Kjinric dialect of the tlireo most avest- his 17th yc.ar, he aaTOte a comedy, entitled A la 
erly departments, and in the numerous 8o-c.alIcd Vejez Virutlas, wliich, in 1824, was brought upon 
Druidic.al monuments. 'The name Aianoriea was the stage anth great success. Since then, ho has 
changed for that of B., in conscqaience of the muner- furnished theatnc.al managers avith more than 150 
ous immigrations from Grc.at Britain in the 5th and pieces, partly original, p.artly ad.aptations from tho 
Gth centuries. Tho peculiar, shut-in situation, and older Sii.auish classics, and partly tanslatious from 
tho characteristics of sod and clim.ate in B., seem the Italian anal French, most of aa’hich have been 
to have had a powerful cfl'ect on the character of higldy popular. In addition ty these, B. lias puh- 
its people. Tho Breton has geucr.-illy a tinge of lished Poeaias Sueltas (hladrid, 1831, and Paris, 
melancholy in his disposition ; but often coiicc.ils, 1840) ; sever-al volumes of satiric.al verse ; a long 
under a dull and indifferent exterior, a lively iraagin- humorous poem, called La Dchvergiicnza, Pocma 
ation and strong feelings. ‘ The tenacity with which Pocoacrio (Madrid, 1S5S), &c. All B.’s poems are 
the Breton clings to the habits and belief of his remarkable for tlieir singularly sweet, yet power- 
forefathers, is apparent by his retention of tho Celtic fill diction, and for the harmony of the versifica- 
langnage almost nnivers.illy in Basso B., .and Iiy his tion. Ilis peculiar sphere is the comic and tye 
quaint costume, wiiich in many districts is th.at of satirical, in whicli the Spanish or national qualities 
tho 10th centiir}'.’ The greater number of tho of his genius find their freest expression, and in 
people are foimd to be ignorant and coarse in their which also he displays most case and self-reliance. 
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A complete edition of B.’s works, excepting 
La Desvergilcnza, was commenced at Madrid in 
ISoO. 

BRETSCHKEIDER, Heinmch Gottfkied, a 
man remarkable for liis nnsettled life, eccentaio 
kabits, and satirical ■writings, was bom at Gera, 
March 6, 1739. He was first sent for educ.ation to 
the Institute of Herrnhuters at Elbersdorf, and 
afterwards to the Gjnunasium at Gera. He became 
captain of horse in a Pmssi.in volunteer corps, in 
which service he was made prisoner, and retained in 
a French fortification till 1703. In 1775, B. \’i3ited 
England, France, and Holland; and in 1778 was 
nominated libraii.an to the university of Ofcn, 
where he was persecuted by the Jesuits, whose 
hatred he had excited. ' This ciroumst.ance brought 
him under the notice of Joseph II., who, in 1782, 
appointed him one of the inspectors of studies. 
He died 1st November 1810. B. was the author 
of tales, poems, and satires. The latter are attacks 
upon everj’ kind of injustice and f.alsehood. In his 
‘Almanac of the Saints {Almanack dei- Heiligen) 
for the year 1788, ■with Copper-plates and Music, 
pi-inted at Home, ■with the permission of the Prin- 
cipals,’ the priesthood is severely attacked, and the 
legends of the monks ridiculed. Like Nicohii, B. 
was very bitter against the ‘'Werthcr’ mania winch 
was so prevalent in his time. 

BRBTSCHNEIDER, lOjiL Gottliei), a dis- 
tinguished German theologian, born 11th Fobraary 
177G,_at Gersdorf, in Saxony, studied theology at 
Leipsio, was appointed pastor at Schneeberg in 
1807, general auperintcndent at Gotha in 1816, and 
in 1840 obtained the dignity of councillor of the 
Upper Consistory. Ho died 22d January 1848. 
B. has acquired a reputation for sober, reflective, 
rationalistic thought. The character of his intellect 
rendered him unable to enter into the profotmd 
speculations of men like Sohleiermaoher and Schel- 
Img ; but nevertheless by his diligence, clear, inci- 
sive understanding, and strength of character, he 
has secured a permanent place in the history of 
G<;rman theology. His roost important work in 
dogmatics is the Mamial of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (2 -(-ols., Leip. 1814—1818). In 1824, B. pub- 
lished Lexicon Manuals Orceco-Lalinum in Libros 
LLovi Testamenti (2 vols., Leip. 1824). In 1832, 
appeared Dcr Simonismus und das Ckristenthum; in 
1835, Lie Thcologie und die Eevolidion. B. has also 
pubhshed many sermons, which have been well 
received, and in other departments of theology and 
literature he is considered to have done important 
service. 

BRE'TTEN, a torvn of Baden, about 13 miles 
east of Carlsruhe, chiefly noteworthy as the birth- 
place of Melanchthon. The house in ■which he was 
bom is pointed out to travellers. Pop. about 3000. 

BRETTS AND SCOTS, the Laws of the (Lat. 
Leges inter Brellos el Scotos, Old Fr. Lusage de Scolis 
et de Bretis), the name given, in the 13th c., to a 
code of laws in use among the Celtic tribes in Scot- 
land. The ‘ Scots ’ ■were the Celtic people dwelling in 
the western and more moimtainous districts north 
of the^Forth and the Clyde, who, when it became 
necessary to distin^sh them from the Teutonic 
rrrhabitants of the low country, received the names 
of ‘ the Wild Scots,’ ‘ the Irish^ of Scotland,’ and, 
more recently, ‘the Scotch Higlilanders.’ The 
‘Bretts’ were the remains of the British or Welsh 
people, ■who w'ere at one time the sole or chief 
mhabitants of the region now divided into the shires 
of Dumbarton, Renfrew, Ayr, Lanark, Peebles, Sel- 
kirk, Roxburgh, Dumfries, and Cumberland. This 
province was for some centuries an independent king- 
dom, known by the names of ‘Cambria,’ ‘Cumbria,’ 


‘Strathclyde,’ and ‘ Stnathclyde and lieged.’ It 
became, about the middle of the 10th c., a tributary 
principality held of the king of the English, by the 
heir of the king of the Scots. It so continued tiU 
after the beginn i ng of the 12th c., -when Cumberland 
having been incorporated -with England, the gradual 
.absorption of the rest of the territory irito the 
dominions of the king of the Soots seems to have 
been imperceptibly completed. The last ‘ Prince of 
Cumbria’ named in record was the brother and 
heir of King Alexander I. of Scotland, ‘the Earl 
Da^vid,’ as he was called, who, on his brother’s death 
in 11^, himself became king of the Soots. No 
more is heard of Cumbria as a principality; but 
‘the AVelsh’ continue to be named among its 
inhabitants, in the charters of King David’s grand- 
sons — King Malcolm the Maiden (1153 — 1165), and 
King WiUiam the Lion (1165—1214). And they 
seem to have retained more or less of their ancient 
Celtic laws rmtil after the beginning of the 14th 
century. It was not imtil the year 1305 that an 
ordinance of King Edw.ard I. of England, who 
appeared then to have reduced .all Scotland to his 
subjection, decreed ‘that the usages of the Scots 
and the Bretts be abolished, and no more used.’ It 
is unknown how far ■this prohibition took effect. 
Of the code ■which it proscribed, only a fragment 
has been preserv-ed. It was fii'st printed by Sir 
John Skene, in his Begiam Majestatem (Edin. 
1609). But by far the best edition is that of Mr 
Thomas Thomson and Mr Cosmo Innes, in the Acts 
of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. i., pp. 299 — 301 
(Edin. 18'44), where the laws are given in three 
languages — Latin, French, and English. The French 
version, which is the oldest, is printed from a manu- 
script of about 1270, formerly in the public libr.ary 
at Bern, in Switzerland, now in the Register House 
.at Edinburgh. The fragment of the ‘haws of the 
Bretts and the Soots ’ thus published, is of much the 
same nature as the ancient laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Welsh, the Irish, and other nations 
of Western Europe. It fixes the cro, or priee at 
which eveiy man was valued, according to his 
degree, from the king do-wn to the chiu'l, and which, 
if he were slain, was to be paid to his kindred by 
the homicide or his Idndred. The cro of the king 
was 1000 cows ; of the king’s son, or of an earl, 150 
cows ; of an earl’s son or of a thane, 100 cows ; of a 
thane’s son, GGj cows ; of the nephew of a thane, or 
of an ogthiem, 44 cows .and 21^ pence ; and of a 
villain or churl, 16 cows— all persons of lower 
birth than a thane’s nephew, or an ogthiem, being 
accounted ■villains or chiu-ls. The cro of the married 
woman was less by a third than the cro of her 
husband. The cro of the unmamed woman was as 
much as the cro of her brother. Other chapters fix 
every man’s kdchyn or gelchach, gallnes, and enauch, 
— Celtic terms not yet satisfactorily interpreted, 
but apparently equivalent to the fyhlwite, mund, and 
manbol of the Anglo-Saxons, as the cro of the Bretts 
and Scots appears to answer to the wergild of the 
English. A chapter ‘ of blood-drawing ’ — corre- 
sponding ■with the blodwyte of the Anglo-Saxons 
— fixes the fine to be paid for a blow to the effusion 
of blood, according to the degree of the person 
wounded and the plaee of the wound. 

BREUGHEL, the n.ame of a famous family of 
Dutch p.ainters. — Petee B., the head of the faimly, 
w^as bom in the villago of Breughel, near Breda, in 
1510 (or, as others say, 1530), and died .at Brussels 
in 1570 or 1590. He was a scholar of Peter Koeck 
van Aelst, travelled through Italy and Fr.ance, and 
on his return, fixed his residence at Antwerp. He 
ainted chiefly the pleasures of rustic life, for which 
e himself had a great relish, and which he trans- 
ferred to his canvas ■with clear insight and vivid 
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oolourmc;, thougU xumeoessarily exceeding at times to measure the land, and make a division ; the jury 
the coareeness o£ his subject He also executed report to the judge ; and lots being cast for the 
several historical pieces, sueh as his ‘Building of the different shares, the judge decides accordingly. 
Tower of Babel,’ now preserved in the gallery at This form is, however, now seldom used, an arbi- 
Vienna —His son, Peteh B., distinguished by the tration being more generally resorted to. See Ikiie- 
strange title 'Hellish Breughel ’—because he loved uitance. Succession', HEins-PoRTioNEr.s. 
to paint scenes in which the leading ch.araotcrs were BKEVE’T (Fr. a writ or warrant), in the British 
devils, hags, robbers, &c. — ^^va3 bom about 1509, and army, is a promotion of officers, now strictly limited 
died 1025. His paintings of ‘Orpheus’ and tho in its application, but before 1851 a recognised, 
‘Temptation of St Antony’ are tho most remark- though occasional mode of conferring a largo 
able of his pieces. — J aji B., brother of tho pre- measure of general promotion throughout the army, 
ceffing, and on nccount of tho splendid apparel jt took place under various circumstances. If no 
which ho wore when ho became rich, usually called special c.auso interfered, a general promotion by B. 
Felvct B., was born 1508 or 1575, and died ^1025 need in former times to bo made once in about six 
or 1040. He was an industrious painter, distin- years; but in more recent years it was limited to 
guished for his landscapes and for his minute finish very special occasions, as a coronation, the birth of 
of Bmall figures. In concert wtli Rubens, \\bo throne, tbo termination of soino great 

supplied the two chief figures, ho painted 'Adnni -war, &c,, and was limited to officers who had some 
and Eve in Paradise,’ and ‘ Vertumnua and Bclloiia. particular claim to promotion. The officers so pro- 
_Thcsc, with tho ‘ Four Elements, aro Ivis chief jj^Q^cd obtained an incrcaso of ranlc, and in some 
works. — Other members of tho samo family were ^jises pay, oven if they had nc%'cr served in tho field, 
known as painters: Amruose B., director of tho ^ B. was determined on by tho cabinet, and carried 
Academy of Painting, Antwerp, between the years commander-in-chief. Tho officers ex- 

1G35 and 1G70 ; iVniiAiiAit B., a painter of fruits, jt, as one of the implied conditions on enter- 

flowers, and hir(k, hvod long in Bomo and Naples, sernce, and it had formed part of the British 

where ho died in 1G90; Ja>’ B^'tist B., born m military system ever since tho time of James 11. ; 
Bomo, died 1700; and finally, Caspau B., both of fmj; Jt ^vas nnsati'sfactor}’’, because tho flow of pro- 
whom ivoro flower-painters. motion caused by it'^was arbitrary, uncertain, and 

BBE^TS. Sco A^'T•CATC^^.a. much liable to abuse. Tlicro were brcvcK arising 

T>T>T'vrT? « ir, TTinc;^ ‘irhifh in tbo old iiota- <»ut of tbo vaHous circuiTistancos above indicated, 

BBEm a notoin music, vmcii, in tuo omnora . .j,.. -eia nr^rl iRr>i. On 


scmlb;oW:;n:ihasrhc“;«hm‘;Vfo^^^^^^^^^^ 

triple time, tho B. cont.siued three Ecmihrcvcs. The of these occ.ssion 3 , 200 colonels were at once made 
B nmv O.ilv used in « la eamlta movomciits, major-generals. The higher the rank, the higher 


no V muTused in a fa rujiri/a moC-mnorit;, major-gcnor.als. Tlic higher thn -"1, the h ghcr 
rs.alm.tuncs, and fugues, or at tho close of a the pay, ns a general pic ; and theredproth cost to 
^ tbo nation is ahvaj’s increased for a time r <cr each 

composition. , brevet. Thus the B. of 1S37 occasioned i annual 

BnE^5, ,or BIUEVE, in the praclico of the increase of £11,000 ; that of 1838, £7000 ; of 1841, 
Scotch law, IS a writ issuing from Chaiicm- m the aqo ; of 1S4G, £21,000,-&c. ; but it must not bo 
name of tlio crouTi, to a judge, ordering him to trj’ death and sales had in the intervals 

by jury tlie points or questions stated m the brcvo. j, „„ n„mber of officors nt tho 

In niicient times, these v;nt3 nppc.ar to have been rates of pay. In 1854, tlio new roajor-gencr.als 

tlio foundation of almost all oml actions in Scotland; involved nn additional charge of £18,000 a 

but they are now only u.‘3cd in tho following cases : ^ 

1. B. of Iiiqnc.st, now. however, siipersedcd by a description applied before 185-1. Iii 

petition of semce, according to the 10 and 11 A ct „bolisbcd-a fixed 

c.47. The object of the proceeding IS jiubciallj to ^fo^rs being substituted, 

.yscertam the heir of a dcce.ascd - «• « ti,o only brevets now arc obtained by service of 

Iiiton', the punioso of five yc.ars ns licutcnaiit-colonel (making tho officer 

f/t n niiiiti nf flio npn.ro.^r. rvfmato or Tjcrsoiv . ...... . i 


dition of a payTf the Wghe.! Zk. 'cxc; it fu the case 

meat, m case of "'‘yj of tlio lieutLaut-colonel) ; and by succession, when 

or curator. In the B. of idioti^, in;,,,! a death occurs among tho establishment of general 

to inquire whether the person is of unso.ind mind. , . j J 

furious, and natnmlly an idipt. In tho hrevo of oncers, iiiri l 


ri"^. it irZotler hc‘ ho of iinZind Ziul 

jirodieal and furious. 4. B. of Torce. TTie object >'> tho avholo army and marines becomes brei et- 
ot tins avrit is to ‘cognosce tho widow to her hculennnt-coloncl without incrc.aso of paj. i^d ^ 
tcrco’-that is, to enable her to recover her tcrco Bp'l'or c.aptain a hrevot-major avith 2s. a day e.vtra.. 
L dower. It is issued to tho sheriff of tho county. Officers hecotno major-generals m acoordanoo with 
and tho jury imdcr his presidency aro directed to thoir seniority as hrcvet-coloncls, and it will ho aee^ 
inquire avhctlier tho claimant was tho lau-ful wife from tho nhovo description, that the brevet rank of 
of tlio deceased, and whether tho liusbaud died infeft colonel which is tho stopping-stono to major-general, 
in tbo lands from which tbo tcrco is claimed. ITio is obtamablo cty semcc oiuy. i • i. 

verdict of the jury gives tho Nv-idow Iicr tcrcc, and mattera having referenco 

the judge then ‘kcM’ her to it. Seo TEnci:, and will ho found trc.ated under .tho artiolo Commis- 
Kennuno TO mr. Tr.noE. 5. B. of Division amongst sign's, AIt^rs•. , ,, i 

heirs-portioners. By means of this 15., an lieir-por- As brevot-rank was neither purchasable nor sale- 
tionor — that is, one of twoormoro Bisters succectting able, the abolition of tho pnrehnso-system maao no 
in equal iiortions to a landed estate— may have her alteration. 

Bhare of tho lands separated or Bct apart by a judge, There is no B, promotion in tho na^’y. 

who appoints an inquest, or jury of fifteen persons, BRE'VIABY. By this title wo aro to understand 


Bhare of tho lands separated or set apart by a judge, 
who appoints an inquest, or jury of fifteen persons, 


BKEVrPENiraiS— BREWrCTG. 


[ an abbreviation, as •svell as an amended arrangement and other smaller offices, three kinds of office in 
of the more ancient offices used at the Seven honour of the blessed Virgin Mary — viz., 1. The f ull 
Canonical Hours, -n-hich are Matins, Prime, Tierce, .office, said on such festivals as the Purification 
Sext, Hones, V espers, and Compline. See Canonicai. Amnmeiation, Immaculate Conception, Assiunption 
Hotms. The boolcs in which these offices were con- &c. ; 2. The office of the Virgin Mary on Satmdays ; 
tained were formerly distinct — viz., 1. Th 'salter, 3. I^at is called the ‘ little office,’ or the Hours of 
which included the Psalms of David i >rding the Virgin. This last was in use as early as the 
to St Jerome’s Galbian version, the Te D, », the 7th c., and was enjoined by the Council of Claremont, 
Athanasian Creed, &o. ; 2. The Bible ; 3. The Anti- 1096, to he said by the clergy daily, and by the laity 
■ph'onarium, containing the anthems and respon- on Saturdays, but the bull of Pius V. removed this 
Eorics ; 4. The Ilynumrium ; 5. The CoUedarium, or obligation except ns to clergy in choirs. TheEoman 
the collects to be said at the end of the services ; C. Church enjoins, imder pain of excommunication, all 
The Ilomilarium, Passioriarium, and Martyrologium, ‘ religious ’ persons — i. o., all persons, male or female, 

containing the comments of the F.athcrs upon the who have taken vows in any religious order to 

gospel of the day, and accounts of the martyrdoms repeat, either in public or private, the services of 
of the saints for each distinct festival. Out of all the canonical hours as contained in the breviary, 
these separate books, the B. was compiled, about the For the influence of the old breviaries on the English 
11th 0 .’, by Pope Gregory VII., ns is supposed; the Common Prayer-book (q. v.), consult Palmer’s Anti- 
lessons, anthems, hymns, and responsones for the qiiities of the English hilital, and Maskell’s Monu- 
different days of the year being all .arranged, in mania Ritualia. The matins or morning-prayer of the 
their proper places, in the same volume wath the English Prayer-book is an abridgment, with many 
ps.alter, prayers, &c. In later times, the B. was omissions and additions, of the matins, lauds, and 
dirided into two parts, one for each half of the year, prime of the B., whilst the office of even-song, or 
.as was the case ivith those of Salisbury, York, and evening-prayer, is in like manner an abridgment 
Hereford, used in England ; and afterwards into of the ancient vespers and compline, 
four p.aits, so as to be more portable, whence it was ■nTr-r'TT-T'DW'xT-vr-r.i? /t i ^ . 

also c.alled Portiforium. It may perhaps bo neces- EREVIPE RRES (Lat. short-winged), m Om- 
sary to infoim our Protestant readers, that the B. is . .? °^’ “ccordmg to the system of Cuvier, that 
an entirely distinct book from the Missal (q. V.), tho ^ order Orallatores m which the 

latter containing the proper offices for the service of rhea or nandou emu, and apteryx 

tho sacrifice of tlio m.iss. compnsed, and also tho extinct dodo.--Soo these 

Tho last settlement of tho B. was imder the .The B. .are chiinictenscd by a shortness of 

pontificate of Pius V., and his bull of 1503 is that by mc.ip.icitates them for fhcht,,hnt use 

which, tho present dady office of tho Homan Church “.“f >™“ng. -^bich they do 

is authorised. Tliis edition was compiled by tho * rapidity. Their sfcniiim (breast-bone) 
CoUego of Sacred Bites at Borne, in conformity with keel. They constitute the family 

tho decrees of tho Coimoil of Trent, bcc.inso of tho ’S'fnd/iionirf® of many omthologists, nnd are by 
v.iriotyof Uses, .as they wore caUed, which at that Galhn.aceou3 (q.v.) Birds, to 

time existed in different dioceses. The bull of they are allied by the form of their bill 

Pius V. .abolished tho use of all brovi.aries, except ‘I?,? their choice of food. They are, however, very 
such .a.i could prove a proscription of 200 years, urfferent from aU other birds, and whether ranked 
This exception woiUd have extended to tho brevi- Gnallatores or Gallinnccous Birds, do not 

aries of Salisbury and York, if tho Church of to form .a natur.'d part of the order. The 

England had not .alre.ady thrown off Homo’s supre- Pg^ntic Dmoniia q v. and other fossil birds of 
macy, and compiled a new Book of Common Prayer interest cxliioit tho characters of tho £revi^ 

for herself. After this, in 1C02, Clement VIII. had , . , . , ^ , 

a st.and.ard edition printed at tho Vatican, to which - <^'g-ft‘0 birds, of winch the footsteps appear 
all future editions were to conform ; .and .ag.ain, in ™P^ted on sandstones m the valley of toe Conneo- 
1631, Urban ^^II. caused tho metres of the hjmns elsewhere, seem .also to have belonged to 

and the Latinity of the whole to he carefully revised. tribe. No remains or traces of such bu-ds 
It is perhaps hardly ncccssaiy to state that the B. is /ound nearly so ancient as many 

in Latin, portions of it being sometimes translated romains of quadrupeds. But to avhateyer geological 
for the use of the unlearned. It is necessarily a ®oni“®n.ceDi®nt of their ciastence is to 

very bulky volume, when complete; and altbonch i P'^culiar mterest is attached to them, 

some of the legends of the saiAts and martym may regarded as probably near, 

be of doubtful authenticity, yet it is a mine of ^ ^ribo of birds that more generally slums 

interesting and devotional reading. Its general con*' ^ disappears beforo the increase of popidation 
tents may bo judged of from what has been already ® progress of colonisation. The cassowaiw 

stated as to the sources from wliicU they wero J’ccommg rare. The ostrich, 

dra^vTi, every saint in the calendar having hia ^ ® rhea, the apterj^, the notornis, &c,, are only 


ara^vm, every same m tno calcnaar navmg Jua r i • -i . ‘ -Ar ■, i-. ; 

proper services i for tho diOferent canonical hours, or other deep solitudes. 

Xhe festivals of tho Roman Church have their BREWING. For tho process of B. see Bei:r. 
services, according to their importance, duplex, Tho legal requirements for the B. of beer for sale 
semi-duplex, or simplex — c., double, semi-double, will bo founa in many acts of parliament, from 


services, accorcung to tbcir importance, duplex, Tho legal requirements for the B. of beer for sale 
semi-duplex, or simplex — c., double, semi-double, will bo founa in many acts of parliament, from 
or simple : these, again, are further distinguished, so the 12 Cbas. II. c. 24, to 33 and 34 Viet. c. 
that there are no less than 9 classes of services — the 32 s. 10., changes being of late frequent. Instead 
Ferial or ordinary week-day, the simple, tho day of licences to urew, as formerly, duties are levied 
with an octave, the semi-double, the Ilominical or on the c|uantity of beer browed, according to a 
Simday, the doxible, greater double, double of the scale which ranges from a quantity not exceeding 
second class, double of tho first class. Indeed, so 20 barrels to ono that shall exceed 40,0Cf0 barrels, 
elaborate^ and pcrjilexing arc the rubrical directions, the duty itself beginning at 10s., and rising uj) to 
that it is impossiblo to form any idea of them £75, according to the quantity. In the case of that 
without considting tho B. itself, and there are kind of beer called Table Beer, it is provided tliat 
probably but few of tho priests who arc thoroughly tho duty on such shall in no case exceed £2, no 


conversant with their own rituah 


matter how largo the 


The B. contains, besides an office for the dead | Browers are not to retail or seU beer at any other 


brewed may be. 


place than their licensed B. premises, and if the}'’ 
vrish. to sell beer at other places, they must get a 
licence for these places also ; but it is provided that 
the talang orders for the sale of beer in any quantity 
amounting to or exceeding four and a half gallons, or 
t'wo dozen reputed quart bottles at one time, sent to 
the purchaser direct from the B. premi'^es, shall not 
be deemed a soiling of beer at any other place. 
Several of the above acts (the 13 and 14 Viet.) 
contain pro\ isions re.specting the duties to be levied 
on sugar used in B., providing that such duties shall 
he at the rate of Is. 4d. for every hundredweight of 
sugar ; and brewers arc to make true entry, in the 
hook kept for that piu'jiose by the Excise, of the 
quantity of sugar in pounds-weight avoirdupois, 
used in B., imdcr a penalty of X200, over and above 
any other penalties to i\hich they may be liable. 
The acts contain numerous other regulations, too 
minute for further detail here. See Bker 

Acts, Licences. 

Anciently, in Scotland, the jirinlege of B. was 
given by a licence from the superior or lord, in 
whose deed of gift or charter to his vassals there 
was generally a clause cum hrueriis. But tliese 
forma have long been dispensed with. It ai>pears, 
however, that a person with a right of barony may 
prevent a feuar, that is, a tenant of property within 
the barony, or a stranger, from importing and 
vending ale within the baronial limits ^v^thout his 
licence. 

BREWSTER, Sni DA^^D. an eminent natural 
philosopher and elocjuent writer, was born at Jc<l- 
burgh, Docembtr ll, 17S1. He was cducate<l for 
the Church of Scotland at tlie university (d Kdin- j 
burgh, uhcre lie hmhly di.^tingiusbed himself. In 
' 180S, he undertook the editorslap of the EdinOuKjft 

I Enajclopcediu, to uhich lie contributed many im- 
i portant scientitic articles. PrcMous to this, he had 
I entered deeply on the study of optics, with which 
his name is now cndunn^ly associated. The beauti- 
ful philosophical toy, cailod the kaleidoscope, was 
invented by him in 181G. In 1819, in conjimction 
I witii Professor J ameson, ho established the Edinlimjh 
' PhilosoplLical Journal ; and in 1S31 he was one of the 
chief originators of the Bntibh Association fur tlio 
advancement of Science. The honours conferred on 
I this distinguished man make up a long catalogue. 

I In 1815, he obtained the ('opley medal of the Royal 
I Society for one of his ojdical discoveries, and soon 
' after was elected a Fellow; in 1816, he received 
I half the physical pri/e bestowed by the French 
Institute for two of the most important scientific 
discoveries made in Europe during the two pre- 
ceding years ; lo 1819, the Roj’al yociety awarded 
him the Rumford gold and silver medals, for his 
discoveries on the polarisation of light ; in 1825, he 
I became corresponding member of the Institute of 
France; in 1832, he was knighted, and had a 
pension conferred upon him ; in 1838, he was chosen 
Principal of the united colleges of St Leonard 
and St Salvador, St Andrews ; in 1849, on the 
death of Berzehus, in the preceding year, he was 
elected one of the eight Foreign Associates of 
the French Institute, the highest scientific distinc- 
tion in Europe. Sir David was also a member 
of the Imperial and Royal Academies of St 
Petersburg, Berlin, Copenhagen, and Stockholm ; 
presided over the British Association, and lu 1851, 
over the Peace Congress held m London. In 
1859, on the death of Dr John Lee, he was chosen 
Prmcipal of the Edinburgh University. His prin- 
cipal work is his Life of KewloHy first published 
in 1828, m the Family Library, and issued in a 
totally new and greatly enlarged form in 1855-v 
Among his otlur works are his interesting Letters, 
on Ncitural J/uoiV, addressed to Sir "Walter Scott, 
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also pubhshed in the i) amil}’’ Library ; More 
]Vorlds than One (1854); his treatises on the 
Kaleidoscope and on Optics (Cabinet Cyclopcedia) ; 
his Martyrs of Science; and his treatises in the 
Enajclopaidia Britannica on Electricity, ^lagnetism, 
Optics, the Stereoscope, &c. Among other periodi- 
cals to which he contributed largely are the Edin- 
burgh and Morth British Beviews. He died Feb. ISGS. 

BRIAK BOROIMHE (pron. 5ora'), a famous 
Idng of Ireland, ascended the throne of both 
!Mimsters — answering to the present counties of 
Tipperary and Clare — in 978. Some time after- 
wards, he deposed O’Maelachaghlin, and became 
supreme ruler of Ireland. The surname, Boroimhe, 
signifying tax, was given him in consequence of 
the tribute in land he lc^’ied from the various pro- 
vinces. ICing Brian supported a rude but princely 
state at bis chief castle at Kincora, a place ’in the 
neighbourhood of the modern to^v^l of Killaloe, 
and he had also seats at Tara and Cashel. The 
vigour of his reign brought prosperity to his 
coimtry. He defeated the Danes in upwards of 
20 pitched battles, restricting their influence to 
the four cities of Dublin, Weidord, Waterford, and 
Limerick alone. In the battle of Clontarf (1014), in 
which he was killed, he gained a signal victory over 
a united army of revolted natives and Danes, the 
power of the latter recehing a shock from which it 
never recovered. 

BRIAK^ON (ancient Briganiium), a to'mi of the 
department of the Hautes-AJpes, France, on the 
right bank of the Durance, about 35 miles north- 
east of Gap. It is the highest toum in the French 
empire, being situated at an elevation of nearly 4300 
feet above the sea-levcL As the principal arsenal 
and depot of the French Alps, B. is very strongly 
fortifled, while several forts ^lard the approaches, 
and every height in the vicinity is a point of defence. 
It is considered impregnable. Troops can readily bo 
marched from it on to the passes of the Simplon, St 
Bernard, Mont Cenis, and the Col de Tende. lilont 
(Jcn(>\Te affords a practicable passage into Italy from 
the town itself. B. has some manufactures of cotton- 
goods, liosiery, cutlery, crayons, &c. Pop. (1872) 
exclusive of garrison, 14C5. 

BRIA'NSK, a town of Russia, in the goveiTonenfc 
of Orel, 70 miles west of the city of that name. It 
is situated on the right bank of the Desna, is 
surrounded with earthen ramparts, and has a con- 
siderable trade in grain, hemp, wax, linen, cables, 
cordage, iron, &;c., with Kherson, Odessa, and other 
ports on the Black Sea. B. has also imperial build- 
ing-yards, and a cannon-foundry in the vicinity. 

Pop.(18G7) 13,881. 

ERIARE, a town in the department of Loiret, 
France, situated on the right banlc of the Loire, at 
the point where the Canal ae Briare enters that river, 
about 43 miles south-east of Orleans. The canal, 
which unites the Loire and the Seine, is remarkable 
as the first that was constructed in France, having 
been begim by Sully, and finished in 1642. B. has 
a considerable trade in vine, wood, and charcoal. 
It is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Bi'ivodiimim, Pop. (1872) 3799. 

BRI'BERy. The corrupt practices kno'wn by 
the term B. might well form the theme of an ex- 
tended essay. Here we can point only to a few of 
the more conspicuous features of this gi'ave social 
disorder, and chiefly as concerns B. at elections. 

Election B,, a well-knovTi form of corruption, may 
be called the canker and disgrace of constitutional 
government. Individuals, vith little to reco mm end 
them but wealth, and it may he some local distinc- 
ion, ashing to be elected representatives in the 
legislature, do not scruple, through various devices, 
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to buy the votes o£ the meaner order of electors by was finally passed in July 1872. The law on this 
bribes. B. at clct^ions is perhaps more openly subject will be found under Cobuupt Practices 
and audaciously practised in various parts of the Act (ij. v.) ; see also Parliament. 

United States than it is in England; nor are base Breberv in Municipal I&rcxions. By the 
influences of this Pind unknown in connection with Corrupt Practices (Municipal Elections) Act, 1872, 
the more meavre constitutional forms of some the offence of B. is put on the same footing as in 
continental states. But in the eye of the world, parliamentary elections. The guilty person is for 
England had the unenviable notoriety of being ever disabled from voting at other municipal elec- 
the country in which B. was reduced to a regular tions, and also from holding any oflSce or franchise 
and continuous, though covert, system. It had in the borough. See Municipality. 
been demonstrated by parliamentary inquiry, that Bribeby of Custom-house and Excise Opeicers. 
masses of the population in certain towns — ^more By the Customs Consolidation Act, the 16 and 
particularly the class called freemen— look upon 17 Viet. c. 107, s. 262, every person who shaU 
the franchise as a privilege which, for personal give or offer any bribe, or make any coUusive 
benefit, entitles them to exact so much money agreement with any oflicer of Customs or Excise, 
for their votes. Public considerations had no or other person employed for the prevention 
weight with them whatever. It seemed to them of smuggling, in order to induce him to neglect 
to -iie alike their duty and their interest to sell his duty, shall forfeit the sum of £200. A for- 
thoir votes to the highest bidder. The Earl of mer act, passed in 1827, the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. 
Biindonald mentions in his A.iitohiofjT(ipliy, that c. 53, s. 12, stiU in force, specially enacts in the 
when as Lord Cochrane, he offered himself as a case of the Excise, that persons m such service 
candidate for Honiton, he was barefacedly told taking money or reward, or entering mto any 
bv one of the electors, ‘that he always voted for coUusive agreement contrary to them duty, shall for 
Mister hlost •’ and not choosing to bribe, he every such offence forfeit the sum_ of £500, and bo 
lost his election. The amount of 'bribe ordinarily incapable of serving the crown in any oi^e or 
paid at elections in this venal class of boroughs, employment; and any person mving or o&nng 
kried from £1 to • £10, according to circum- money or reward to Excise ofiicem, m order to 
stances; as high a sum as £20, and even £50, had corrupt and prevail upon them, shall forfeit the 
been 'known to be given in the extremities of Wee sum of £500, but ^rfy and without any 
a contest. Eor thesf corrupting, and disgraceful Offence in the old 

practices, the law threatens certalii penalties; but _ ^ vl 

to .tyoid incurring these, as weU as for the sake branch 


by pSnfederates,.of whose proceedings it was diffi- tVes^ ^rthem 

cult to substantiate any ^ ^ climate, the frosts of a single winter would destroy, 

part. The agents more immediately concerned did preserved for some 3000 years by tbe dry, 

the husincss of bribing in private, sometime m lore of those countries. Sun-hakeR 

ebrkened apartments, where.no one could he seen, 

Formerly, the treating, of walls of old towns in India. Kiln-baked bricks 

added to other varieties of corruption, . , . , must have been the products of a later time ; hut 

demoralisation that ensued on occasions of tMskiud y ^^e found in all the chief ruins of ancient 
amounted almost to a universal satumaha. e where they were often used to face or 

law having interposed to check this gross form of walls of sun-dried bricks, and 000a- 

B., tho eyp had latterly subsided into a commo • eyeuojnamented with enamelled 

place routine of secret money-dealings. Of course, Burnt bricks were employed in the foun- 

tiy ais illegal expenditure, --JonS 'vdh tl'e “pessary Pj^y. gj. ^1^33^ 

outhys which the law alIoivs,t^ cost of an derfmn whether baked by the sun or by 

w.as m many cases fire, were all made of clay mixed with grass or 

borough members cost less than £1800 but double probably owing td 

and tniile this sum was a common outlay. It is a possessing plenty of stone, cared little for 

well-known fact, that for certain boroughs any man fumed clay; hut most of the great 

—no matter what bo his pohtical opinions or ate if Rome are built of brick, and the Romans 

cbaracter-might be returned fy, appear to have introduced the .art into England, 
and asking no questions as to what nas done with it. bjstorical information has been obtained 

As the B. was on both sides, it may he safely averred impressions on Roman, and especially on 

that the money spent at some contested elections bricks. In many instances, the Roman 

amounted to. £16,000. As regyirds elections for -England have been removed from 

counties, the influences broiight to hear are ordm- original position, and employed in the con- 

arily of a different kind; hut though morally wong, hwldings of later date. The earliest 

they do not come within the scope of the iwesent jj^^bs of the modern or Flemish 

article. The Scotch have some reason to heart that England, is Little Wenham Hall, in 

their country is comparatively exempt from this o fr jp ,060 

social disorder— that their representatives ate not j^anufaclure of Rricfc.— Clay suitable for the 
.. depraved as to offer, nor the electors so TV^k jg^^jjfa^ure of common bricks is an abundant sub- 
and needy as to stance, but there is a great difference in the nature 

be said as a general truth. Unfortunately, hoii^- tbe clays foimd invanous localities, 

ever, the national integrity is m thm The basis of clay consists of hydrated silicate of 

quite imblemished, for me member returned for the j ; ^th a vaiying proportion of other mmeral 
Falkirk burghs in 1857 was unsea^^^^^^^ matters,’ chiefly freT sUica (sand), iron, lime, mag- 

To avert every form of corrupt mfluenoe, the Ballot potash. Great advantage is derived from 

(q.v.) was long vehemently urged; and that, coupled - ^ clay in autumn, and exposing it aU winter 
with the improved mode of trymg election petitions jg tbeMisintegrating action of frost. This is not 
by judges, must soon hear fruit. An act to secure 3 attended to, but when neglected, the bricks 

the use of the ballot mparhamentary and municipal jt pje apt to be unsoimd andfaidty in 

elections throughout Great Britain and Ireland ‘ ^ 337 
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sliape. Tho next process is that of tempering or 
mixing the clay into a homogeneous paste, whiSi is 
sometimes done by the spade, but more commonly 
in the pug-mill (see vol. vii., p. 726) or by crushing 
between a pair of rollers ; often, indeed, both are 
emjiloyed. In making bncks by the old hand pro- 
cess, the shape is gnen by a mould cither entirely 
of M'ood, or of wood faced with metal, and without 
top or bottom. This admits of the clay being 
pressed into it by a t'sjl callcda plane, nbich is also 
used to produce an cveu surface on the upper and 
lower beds of tlic brick, liy working off tlie super- 
fluous clay. Sand is used to part the wet clay from 
the mould and the talile on which it rests. 

Although hand made bricks arc stiU very common, 
j'et machinery is now’ always employed when large 
quantities aie required. Brick-making machines 
are of two leading kinds ; one class of them being 
constructed to woric the clay in a wet pl.astic state, 
the other class requiring it to be in a semi-dry con- 
dition. Of the two suits, the wet-clay machines are 
the simpler, cheaper, and can be worked by less- 
skiUed workmen, (.hi the other hand, tlie dry-clay 


machines, whioTi make the hriclts by forcin" the 
clay into moulds by strong pressure, shorten tlio 
process, as no time is required for dryin" them.- 
The bricks so made, too, are not only ora more 
perfect shape, but they can he moulded into any 
form, and may even be made highly ornamental at 
a very slight additional cost. 

As might be expected, both tho dry and the wet- 
clay machines of different makers vary considerably 
in their details. Since we have not room for two 
figures, we give one, which will convey a good idea 
of the general plan on which most of the wet-clay 
machines work. The machine is driven by steam, 
and the clay is fed by a hopper into the pug-miU a| 
on the central shaft of which strong pugging blades 
are placed in a spiral manner. These prepare and 
force the clay out at the bottom, whence it passes 
over the carrying rollera, C, to the pressing rollers, 
BP, which force it through a die at D, in a rec- 
tangular stream, S, so exactly shaped to the required 
size that nothing more is necessary than to cut it 
into single bricks by the wires, W. These are set in 
a rocking frame, which can he so adjusted as to cut 
the bricks on the square or at an angle ; the one 
plan being adopted when the clay is at rest, the 
other while it is in motion. The figure shews what 
IS called a single-ended machine. When double- 
ended, the clay is forced out at opposite sides of the 



pugging cylinder, and there i-, then, ol course, a 
euttiiig'tabie at either side, instead of only one, as 
^ shewn m our cut. Some of these machmes are 
provided with a pair of poweiful tnishiiig loUeis, 
which reduce any h.vrd lumps or stones befoie the 
clay enteis the piig-mill. Ouo of the best known 
wet-clay imichmes is that made by Clayton, bon, 
& Co., Loudon. When of a .size which can he 
W’orked by a steam-engine of 16-horse power, it 
produces from 20,000 to :30,00() bucks per day, aud 
its price in 1671 was T3.‘10. The one sheivii in our 
figure is hliiriay’s ji.atent. Dram tiles are made by 
the same kind of machinery, avith a peculiaily coii- 
' structed die, so as to ra.ake the clay into a hollow 
I tube ; so also are hollow bricks, with again an 
alteration iii the shape of the die. Hollow bricks 
' having less body than those wliich are solid, are 
more easily, and usually more thoroiiglily tired. 

^ On account of this, as well as by reason of their 
ailmitting of a current of air through them, they 
I form, as a rule, dryer walls. 

I The green bricks, after being carefully dried, 

I cither ill the sun or by artificial heat, are usually 
baked in a kdn with a suitable arrangement of fires 
aud flues. Kilns are of many forms, and v''e time 
required for liring in them varies from 40 to GO 


hours for common red and ^vh^te bricks, while for I 
some fire-bricks 150 hours are necessary. Where ' 
kilns are not used, bricks are burned in clamps, the ' 
clay requiring to he mixed up, in tho process of 
tempering, with a quantity of ground coal sufficient i 
to burn them. A good test of the character of a | 
clay is obtained by the result of firing. The average I 
contraction in the kiln for prepared clays is 71- per ‘ 
cent. If a brick contracts much more than this, I 
tho clay is too fusible ; if less, then it is likely to i 
be of an open porous body, which retains its shape ' 
well diu’ing the firing process. i 

All brick clays contain iron, and the colour of a ' 
burned brick almost entirely depends on the amount 
of it which is present ; thus okays containing less 
than 1 or U per cent, of iron, change in the kiln to 
various shades of cream colour and buff, -whilst 
those containing more than 2 per cent., range in 
colour from yellowish-fawn to dark red. '"Blue 
bricks are made from the same clay ns the rod by 
controlling in a peculiar way the supply of air in 
firing, and by carrying the heat slightly further. 

It is asserted by some that the red is changed to 
the black oxide of iron in the process. 

Fire-bricks are made from clay as free as possible 
from oxide of iron and alkaline substances, so +h"i- 
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tlic'ro may be no tendencj' to fuse in tlic kiIn,_liOTT- 
cTcr high the heat. Fh-e-olays are abundant in the 
coal-measures, some of fine quality being found 
.about Newcastle and Glasgow, but most cele- 
brated is that of Stourbridge, which is exported to 
all parts of the world. See Fire-OiiAV. 

Much attention has boon paid of late years to the 
manufacture of fine bricks and tci'ra cotta, which is 
only another name for ornamental bricks of a’^arious 
shapes, or architectural enrichments of the same 
material. The effect of some of the public buildings 
recently erected in Ijondon and elsewhere, in which 
terra cotta' has been used, is re.ally beautifiA 
xVlthough it cannot bo said to equal 6.andsfene in 
■appearance, it has yet the advantage of giving a 
much gi-e.ater variety of colour, and is infinitely 
better and more enduring than a facing of stucco 
or cement. 

The duties formerly levied on bricks were wholly 
repealed in 1850. 

BErCKLATING, BEI'CICWOEK. The mato- 
i-i.al of which a town is built depends mainly on 
the geologj' of the surrounding disfiict. In a moun- 
tainous country like Scotland, cities of stone, such 
as Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen naturally 
abound; wmle London, and most of the great towns 
of England, situated in alluvial vaUeys and_ plains, 
are built of brides derived from the alluvial clay 
beneath and around them. In Holland, where the 
whole country is but the delta of the Ehine, and 
no stone is to be found, brick is universal, even to 
the paving of the streets. _ _ , 

The standard s'lzo of English bricks being 9 inches 
by 4|-, the thickness of walls is regulated thereby. 
They are either half-brick, 1 brick, Ij-, 2, 3, or 4 
bricks in thickness. In moderate-sized modem 
English houses, the inside partition-walls are usually 
haii-brick, the outer walls, 1 or l^. In larger houses 
of superior construction, a thickness of twp or three 
bricks is sometimes used. • This latter thickness is 
seldom e.xcoeded, except in large pubUc works, 
hlodom brick-houses are, for the mo3_t,part, far less 
substantial than those erected by out forefathers. 
Building leases being usually granted for ninety- 
nine years, at the expiration of which term, the 
whole property reverts to the freeholder, the object 
of the buUdor is merely to make a house that shall 
stand for that period, and not to e.mend any money 
for the B.ike of further stability. Garden-walls arc 
commonly built but half-brick in thiclmcss; these, 
however, are strengthened by 9-inoh piers at inter- 
vals of 10 or 12 feet. In laying the foundations of 
walls, the first courses should oo thicker than the 
intended superstructure, and the projections thus 
formed, usually of quarter brick on each side, are 
called ‘set-offs.’ Before Laying walls p£ houses, 
trenches are dug, and the foimdation tried with a 
crowbar or rammer. If it is found to be loose, and 
the looseness due to superficial soil, this is removed, 
and its pfiaco supplied -with fragments of stone 
and old broken bricks, which are closely rammed 
tof'other. In some cases, inverted arches of brick are 
biult for foundation, or a stratum of concrete laid 
doavn. See Concrete. 

Mortar composed of lime and sand is the com- 
mon cement for brickwork. It should bo equally 
and carefuEy applied; and the briclrs wetted, in 
order that the mortar may adhere more firmly, by 

S absorbed into their pores. The force avith 
good mortar is capable of adhering to bricks 
is very remarkable. It is found to be the greatest 
in old structures that have been exposed to the 
continuous action of water. Such B. is said to bo 
‘water-bound’ by worlunen, and can scarcely be 
separated without brealcing the bricks. 

A fundamental principle to bo rigidly observed in 


laying aU kinds of brick is, that no two contiffiious 
perpeiidicular joints shall fall immediately below each 
other, or, to use the bricklayer’s phrase, the avork 
must ‘break bond.’ The mode of arrangement of 
the bricks to effect this is called the hotiaj a layer 
or stratum of bricks is called a course. Bricks laid 
with their lengths in the direction of the course, 
and their sides to the waU-face, are caUed stretdiers; 
those laid across the line of the course, with their 
ends forming the waE-face, headers; a layer of 
headers, a heading course; of stretchers, a stretching 
course. 

The two kinds of bond almost exclusively used 
in England are the English and Flemish bond. 
English bond consists of alternate stretching and 
heading courses ; Flemish bond, of a stretcher and 
header laid alternately in each course (see figures). 
English bond is the strongest ; Flemish bond, the 
more ornamental ; and they are used accordingly. 



Old Englibh Bond. 



Flemish Bond. 


There aro two other lands of bond occasionaUy 
used — herring bond, and garden-wall bond. Tho 
former is applied to fonn tho core of thick walls, 
where Flemish bond is used for tho facing. A 
course of bricks is laid obUquoly at an angle of 
45° to the face of the wall ; then .above it, another 
course at tho same angle, but incUned in the oppo- 
site du-cction, so that the joints may cross tho first. 
This is considered to add to the strength of Flemish 
bond, but is objectionable on accoimt of the trian- 
gular interstices necessarily left between tho obbquo 
bricks and tho bricks of the facing. Garden-w.all 
bond is only used for 9-inch walls, and fonned by 
Laying three stretchers and one header, .and so on 
in each course m order to strengthen Flemish 
bond, bani of hOop-iron are sometimes laid flatwise 
between tho courses. This ‘hoop-iron bond’ has 
superseded the old practice of usmg bond-timbers, 
which were inserted the whole length of tho waU. 
Tho hoop-iron should be sbghtly rusted, to soeuro 
the complete adhesion of tho moitar. 

In constructing arches of brickwork, much care .and 
skill are required. A wooden centring is always used ; 
and when very rude work only is required, common 
bricks aro laid upon the centring, and the g.aping 
interstices at tho upper ends filled with rough brick 
wedges. For better work, each brick has to be 
properly bevcEcd, according to the curve. "When 
semicbrcular .arches are made, aU the bricks require 
an equal bevel, and therefore bricks moulded rmi- 
fdnnly to the required angle may be used ; but for 
other curves and for flat arches, each brick has to be 
separately sh.aped by the brickLaycr. In order to 
do this, n drawing of tho required arch is rnado of 
tho full size on a board; tho bricks are laid rrpon 
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tliia side' by side, and shaped to the lines of the maids, or attendants on brides,- .appear, to ■have ’ 
drawing ': they are then transferred to their corre- heen in nse among the Anglo*S^OM, and are men- 
spondihg place ii the structure. ' The bricks are first tioned in earlyaocounts of ma^ge-oeremqme^- A 
.rkely shaped by the Zmcl--da^ then finished on the part of thar duty co^isted in dressmg and.undress- 
ruhhing-stone, a piece of rough grained stone about ing the bride. .-Bndemaids,. as mere ■ TOrCTaomous 
20 inches in ^ameter. In afl kinds of B., the ivalls attendants at mamages, ^e still m usfe mjhigland.- 
should be built up level throughout, in order that The husband had an analogoM.body of attendants, 
the eeltlment may be equal. An unequal settle- called bridegroom-men but they have d^ppear^m 
ment may produce a rupture of the "wall. modem luage, and then omy.represemative.M rao • 

B. is measured by the rod or by thousand. A confidential fnend m attendance. -.In Scotim^ tto < 
rod VnufainH 272 square feet of standard thickness personage is called the best man. °f hu duties 
'—•that is, 14 brick. This is equal to 306 cubic feet, is to-puU-off the , -bridegroom s. nght-hand .glove,- ■ 
and ivill on an average, require 4500 bricks, allow- while one of the btidemaiM does the. sjme seryice 


and -ndll on an average, require 4500 bricks, allow- while one of the btidemaww does tue. same seryice 
ihg for ivaste. The weight of a rod of B. containing for the bride, when the ■ pair are requested to. ]om 
4500, bricks, 27 bushels of lime, and 3 single loads hands. ’ ' • 

of s.-md, is about 13 tons. The bricklayer is always Bside-favoues are small ■ knots ' of • wtete rib- 
attended by a labourer or hodman, who carries his bons, which are' pinned to the breasts, of aU who 
bricks and mortar in a ‘hod ’—a triangular wooden are in attendance at weddmgs, nor are even 
box, open at the top and one end; and supported the post-boys and their horses hea^ left .unde- 
on a round log, by which the hodman holds it corated with these gay trappmgs. The orimn of • 
oil his shoulder. A bricklayers wages are ■ con- the bride-favour is said to be the tnie-lovers -knot 
siderably higher than those of the hodman. The — something symbolical of the umon of hearts and 
labourers are generally Irislinieii, bands on tne occasion. In vaxious^ old. plays and ^ 

The surface of brickwork is sometimes omamented poems there are allusions to bride-favours or ribbons, 
by pointing. This is done by raking out the mortar as that in Herrick’s Hesperides : ^ - ■ 

of the joints to a small depth, and filling up again posies for onr wedding-rings', 

with blue mortar, and marking tho courses -nitb "VVhat gloves we’U give and ribbonings. 

the edge ^^tbe trowel. This is caUed fial-joml Brede-CAKE-Is also symbolical in its origjn. 

pomting.. When the courees are “^hed by a neatly , ceremony used at tho solemnisation of mar- 


The Brede-cake is also symbolical in its origjn. 
The ceremony used at tho splenmisation of mar- 


iiared Jised line of white mori^ R~ was ’S 

iniken of.a most finn- con junction b/tween .the. 


an meb m tluckness, lain upon tue wue mo^ar, ^ token of a most firm-conjimction between the. 
it IS called iu^ wheat or b^ley; 

bnclcs, as a means of external ornament, have tells us, 'is still -retained in' part ,with 

extensively and . most effectively ^ed in Nort ^ which is called the bride-cake used at 

Italy and Germany. The worte of Mr Bimkm, Brand’s Ponudar Aniiauiiies: The' did' 


Forgimsons Han^hooh of. ^ now dwelling, perhaps points to a usage tof the 

- co^dted for lUimtrated examjdes of these. most remote antiquily— the sprinl^g. with wheat 

CArojnahcbriokworkis nowbeconmg vetyraten- ^ token of plenty. Inmodenitimes,the'brido- 
sively used m England, especially by architects who ^ stately piece of confectionary, consisting 

areendeav^gtorewetbestylyf^ of a rich cake as a basis,' on which is .reared a 

caUed by themselves English Gottec, and by some g^g^gp^ted stnicture, with various fanciful devices,- 
others Venetian Gotluc, m which the pointed arch, ^ preparation of wWto 

formed o£ colou^ bnek^ for^ one of tho promi- gqpg fSirio is cut up ahd-given in pieces to 

nent features, ^ese architecte mamtem tha^ as ^ ^Pg fdvialty. . 

they are compelled to construct with B., it IS more ; • -m i. -i 

honest to use bricks ornamentaUy, than by means BREDEVrEDD, a well be Wn Elect Street and 
of stucco to obtain an external imitation of stone ; the Thames, dedicated to St Bnde, which has given 
and asB. admits of hut little ornamentation in relief, its name to a palace, parish, and house of cotreo- 


BBEDEVrEDD, a well between Elect Street and 
the Thames, dedicated to St Bride, which has given 
its name to a palace, parish, and house of cotreo- 


they use variation of colour, of which B. is peciUiarly tion. A palace, described as ‘a stately and beautiful 
susceptible, and thus produce a sort of architee- house,’ was built here, m 1522, by Heny lOT., for - 
tural mosaic. Tho eloquent and popular advocacy the reception and. accommodation of the Emperor 
of - these views by Mr Kuskm,'and the skiU and Charles V. and his retmue; and tog Hen^ ium- 
enthusiasm with which many young and rising self also oftm lodged here, m, for mstance, m 1525, 

• arcbitecta are carrying them out, seem likely to when a parliament was lidd in BlacMnars ; and 
bring about a great development, almost amounting in 1529, the same regd p^sonage and bis queen, 
to a revolution inEnglish domestic and ecclesiasticid Catharine, lived m the B. while the question of then 
architecture. - marriage was argued; In 1653, Edward VI. gave it 

• - ' over to the city of London, to he used as a work- 

BRIOOLLE. See Balusta. house for the poor, and a house of correction ‘ for 

BRIDE, BRIDAL. Tlie word Bride {the radical the st^pet and idle person, for the riotra that con- ' 
Signification of wHch is thought by some to be sumeth all, and for the vagabond that will abide m 
. ‘appropriated,’ ‘owned’) is common to aU the no place.’ Queen Maiy havmg confirmed the gift, 
GotMc languages, and also to Welsh (Get. iranl, it was formally taken possession of in, 1655 by the.. 
Welsh priod), and signifies betrothed or newly lord mayor and coiporation. The- B. -tvas -after-, 

. ^ ^ j _ vrvnvHo vtenH fnf nriinv* T»<»t*crtr»a T.hnn rho /*l«ce onA-VA 


groom (a corruption of guma = Lat. /lomo, a man), ns m now is. ^ a nouae eui-reci,iuu, -a is iioo 
it denotes the newly married man (Aog. Sax., under the shenffs charge, hut is govern^ by a 
brydgiima,' Gov. hrantigam).' In Welsh, priod-/a6 keeper wholly mdependent of that officer. 

(beteotbed youth) is bridegroom, and priod-fa-di ^ By the 15 and 16. Vict. c. 70, a new Hoi^o of 
(betrothed maid) is bride. Bride is the root of a Correction is cst^lisbed. for the city of London- 
variety of terms connected with marriage, as Bride- Cokbectiok, House of. , • 

favours. Bride-cake, &c. Bridal is for Bride-ah BRIDGE (Ang.-Sax. hryeg; Dutch, ' Inig; Ger. 
(Ang.-Sax. Iryd-eale) the marriage-feast. Bride- Iriicke) is a structiu-e for carrying a road over a 
340 ' - ■ ' ' 


BUIDGE. 


gtream, river, ravine, low ground, or other impedi- 
ment to its course. Abridge for cairying a canal 
or other water-course, is called an aqueduct (<!• > 

one for carrying a railway is sometimes called by 
the recently coined, though not veiy correct, word 
viaduct. Bridges are formed of stone, hricE, cast- 
iron, or timber arches ; of timber be ams or frame- 
worh, supported on piles or on masonry ; of iron rods 
or chains, in which. .ca^Jiiiey are called suspension- 
bridges; of lattice- work ; or of (Tass oriffSSgJi'c'ifoil' 
girders. Sometimes, a combination of beams and 
suspension-rods is used. Of late years, the plan of 
tubular or hollow wrought-iron girders has been 
frequently and successtullj' employed, the first great 
example being the Britannia Bridge (q. v.). 

Bridges are either fixed or movable. Of movable 
bridges there are various kinds. Fhfmg-hridges and 
floating-hridges are, in fact, mere ferry-boats (see 
ITEnRY) u-ith gangways attached, and other provi- 
sions for safe and ready transport, and which are 
drawn across the stream by ropes. Draw-hridges 
and swing-bridges are constructed in two parts, that 
turn on pivots — ^in the former, the parts are lifted 
vertically; in the other, they are moved round 
horizontally. A sliding -bridge runs backward and 
forward on wheels or rollers. Another kind is much 
in use in low districts like Norfolk, where the water 
flows lazily, and almos. on the land-level. These 
are sometimes called pontoon-bridges, from the 
movable roadway being Iralanced at a small height 
above the water-level on a pivot working in a large 
pontoon or hollow cylinder sunk in the ued of the 
river — ^the ends of the roadway of the B., when laid 
across the river, resting freely on piers on either 
side. There are several such bridges in use over the 
Ouse. Tlie pivot is set-in the centre of the stream, 
and, when necessary, the B. is turned round on it 
by machinery, till it lies parallel to the banks, and 
permits the passage of barges on either side. In 
a flat district, these bridges are exceedingly appro- 
priate. See also Bridge, MiLiTARy. 

Convenience must have led men in a very rude 
state of society to form bridges, in order to the 
easier qommunioation between districts separated 
by rivers. On most streams there occur fords, but 
often these are not to be found where they would 
be most desirable. The most rudimentary form 
of a B. may be assumed to be a series of stepping- 
stones, such as are yet almost everywhere to bo 
found on river-coiuses at some point. Large stones 
deposited in the streams at the shallows or fords, 
would first give a chance to a passenger of getting 
across dry shod; by and by, where one or tn-o 
stones were wanting to complete the steps in the 
passage, they would be supplied. Next, it would 
naturally occur to give greater security to the 
passage, by laying planks or trees across the 
steppmg-stones, so as to avoid the risks attending 
stepping or leaping from the one to the other. In 
the arrangement r' planks resting thus on stones, 
we have the fir- advance in the art of B.-buUding, 
the suggestion at once both of piers and roadways ; 
and beyond this stage, the art would appear not 
to have advanced for a very long period. Jfrora 
the Greeks, we have accounts of bridges built by 
Semiramis, Darius, Xerxes, and Pyrrhus; and in 
Egypt, necessity early compelled the formation of 
bridges in connection with the canals constructed 
for tho purposes of irrigation. But all these -would 
.appear to have been rudimentary in form, and to 
have consisted simply of piers, avith the intervals 
between them spanned by beams of timber or large 
flat stones. Sometimes boats moored in the stream 
sen’ed the purpose of piers, as was the ease with 
the famous B. of Xerxes across the Hellespont. 
Bridges of boats are in use to this day. Tlio 


principle of the arch was long known before it avas 
applied to the art of B.-building. See Arch. That 
application we owe to the Romans, whose first great 
work in avhioh the arch avas employed, the Clo.-ica 
Maxima (q. v.), is referrible to the time of tho 
Tarquins. TTie Ponte de Eotto, or Senators’ B. 
(127 i).c.), erected by Gains Elavius, appears to 
have been the first instance of its application to 


p so _ioo ni: 

Ponte de Eotto. 

bridges. In the course of the great engineering 
und^akings of the Roman empire under Augustus 
Cmsar for the formation of roads and supply of 
water to Rome, its application became general; 
and afterwards, the empire ha-ving extended its 
bormds, the necessity for ready communie.ation 
between its provinces, led to the erection of muner- 
ous splenilid bridges therein, many of which, indeed, 
surpassed in their greatness those of Rome itself. 
But although the Romans have unquestionably tho 
merit of barring originated the art of B.-building 
proper in Europe, yet it seems doubtful whether 
the principle of the arch was not applied by eastern 
nations to B.-building, long before the da-wn of the 
gre.atness of the Roman empire. The Chinese are 
said to have been before the West in this as in other 
arts, though the antiquity of some of the bridges on 
which this assertion is rested may well he doubted, 
considering the imcertainty which pervades tho 
chronology of that extraordinary jieople. 

It is impossible here to trace in detail the pro- 
gress of the art. For a long time after tho dcc.ay 
of the Roman empire, it made no progress. It 
revived in the 11th c., but again languished to the 
beginning of the 18th, when the fonnation of tho 
corps of the Rents et ChaussCes in France favoured 
its further growth. Henceforth, many splendid 
bridges were erected both in Britain and the 
continent. Li 1775, Mr Pritchard of Shrewsbuiy, 
in-troducing the use of cast iron in the erection of 
bridges, originated a valuable style of constructiou. 
The genius and works of Telford bring us to the 
present time. Within half a century, the use of 
steam, the development of the canal system, and 
the necessity especially for r;vilw.ay-bridges, -ivith 
the immense amoimt of capital at the disposal of 
engineers for purposes of B.-building, have caused 
a rapid evolution of all the principles and possible 
modes of the art. Among the new forms called 
forth -within the century by the increasing demand 
for facilities of communication, are the suspension 
B., the -wrought-iron girder and tub-ular bridges, and 
the lattice-bridges. Several of the new bridges 
over the Tliames are models of engineering skill 
and taste. The Menai and Britaniria bridges were 
regarded when erected as perfect marvels of tho 
art, and yet they have since been surpassed. In 
America, the B. of Trenton, over the Delaware, tho 
great Portage viaduct, and the Niagara suspensi/ a 
B., are equal to any similar works in the world. 

Perhaps no art has afforded greater scope for, „ie 
application of mechanical science and engineering 
ingen-uity than that of B.-building. The variety 
of complex' structures of wood and of iron that now 
span sta’eams and hollows is endless. For some of 
the more important forms, see Frajie, Lattice, 
Tobtjdar, and Suspension Bridges. Wliat follows 
here, relates oliiefly to arched or masonic bridges, 




BRIDGE. 

and is confined to the more general and obvions From this consideration, the effect of too many 
condttioM which such bndges must fu^, avoiding piers will be obvious ; but indeed this is not matter 
1 t theory of their stability as too of speculation, for many bridges — amonn others a 
abat^e for populM eipraition. B. of Smeatoffs at He4am-4iaye been destro^d 

iin aronea Ji. rests between masses of masonry on from this cause, thus falling from the very overabun- 
TOpopto sides of a nver, called its almtments (q. v.). dance of support! To know how many piers may 
bhe mtennediate points of support of the arches are with safety be used, the volume of water that flows 
(q. V.), wmch are rarely built so strong through the channel, both ordinarily and in wintor- 
1 , i 1 themselves to resist the lateral floods, must be ascertained. whie’-„can be done very 


i c .L-u , — I uoods, must be ascertained, whir’-,, can be done very i 

thrust of the arches resting on tliem, if the tb-- / on ei.v | 

of one arch did not or ciiousa"ih.udh nearly bya/ctioulating the mean of many soundings 

The arch .iins UiH square ..fmteract that of another, taken at different states of the river, and^at a suc- 
ad'eaat is itself is the curved construction between cession of points across its bed. There is another 
[ .arfLoeht piers. The chief terms used in speak- way in which the stream affects the form. If it is 
ing of the arch itself are explained under Ajicn. liable to floods, care must bo taken to make the 
In addition, may be noticed the spandril, the name piers so high as to elevate tho_ spring of the arches 
given to the filling in .above the oxtrados to the abov'e the highest level attainable by the water, 
roadway. The mord or span is the distance The annexed figure sufficiently shews how greatly 
between the piers ; wliile the rise of the arch is the the pressure of the water on the B. increases avhen- 

porpendicular distance between the level of tho ever it reaches above the 

springing and tho horizontal through tho key, pier-head — tho breadth 

IVhcn a B. has to be erected, the question of what above the springing, as — - 
form it shoidd be falls to bo settled by a variety of at ated, greatly exceed- 

considerations. Regard to appearance affects tho ing tho breadth of the \ A 

question, but the material pomts are its sufficiency pier itself. In con- 
fer the purposes for which it is intended, and ite nection ivith this p.art 
security and dnr.ahihty. The mature of tho embank- of the subject, it must 
ments and of the sod in tho water-bed, together with be remembered, too, 
the nature of the water-shod, or country drained that floods are apt to 
by the stream, may malic it neetssarv that the B. c.irry down trees and 

should not bo an arehed brideo at all, but a sus- other floating masses, which, it the arches do not 
pension or tubular bndge. But it it is to be an arehed afford them passage, become powerful levers for tho 
B., then tho most iinpci't.uit <iiu5tii'iis respect tho destruction of tho bridge. 

niunborof its pie is ami the Puiii of its .arehe‘3. If The form of tho B. being determined on, tho 
vessels must be free to p.i-3 under it. the arches must remaining questions relate to its stability. This 
ho lofty, and the abutments bigli ; so .also must they depends on the strength of the abutments and piers, 
bo if the river is eximsed to sudden eh-vations of and tho balanced equilibrium of tho arches. The 
its level by floods. Formerly, a prejudice existed importanoo of securing proper foundations for tho 
I against I.ajang a B. across a stream .at any other abutments and piers cannot be ovorestmatod, and 
angle than at right angles to its course. The very frequontlji their foundations, owing to the 
I ro.oson w.as, that, the theory of tho skewed arch nature of tho soil, h.avo to bo artiCoiaUy constniotod. 

(q. V.) being unltnown, the obliquity of the B. to Seo Piles, CorrER-DAli, and CoNcnim!. ^ consi- 

tho water-conrso involvoel a ti^rrespouding obbquity dering the stability of the B., tho first thing is to 
of its piers to tho watei, which greatly increa.-.otl ascertain tho forces wffiich will act to destroy it. Tffis 
1 tho risk of the B. sulb'iing from floods. Tluat is ascertained by calculating the extreme passing 
' tile pressure of the eur- loail, and also tho weight of the struotvire above tho 

- , 1 Lilt on piers increa'-es aiabcs, and of tho .arches themselves. A soientifio 

^1 ' 'B tij^ir obhqiuty to .and skilled engineer is then able to judge _what 

j its ioui.se, m.ay be seen amount of stram or destructive pressure will be 

a - .Ji, u / ' j' at oiu e from' the an- exercised by these weights on the several parts of 

I ' ! Ill XL. 1 ligures, wiiich re- the structure, and thus to adapt the strength at 

' I ^ pi. -eiit tlie s.aiiie seetion every point to the strain. As to the p.assing load, 

oi a (iier set lirst, .as in it is usiual to oalculato on 210 lbs. per foot, super- 

A, de.ul up and down licial, of tho whole area in ordinary bridges, and on 

tho stream .iml next. a-, m lb obliquely to it. 9G0 lbs. in nailway-bridges. The_ weight of the 

The mass of w it.-r which strikes B is eiiual in superstructure and arches is a question for practical 
breadth to n't. the distance between lines through measurement. As to tho remaining pressure— viz., 
the cxtroinitu’*? of U, jianillol to the stieumj while thcit of the strciini— it roust bo fisccrtitroed for the 
the rouss whicli strilies A is in breadth only ccjual highest floods. It is calculated from Iroowrog the 
to ah, the thi< kjioss of the pier. But the skewed mean velocity of the Btrcam, and the amount of ^ix- 
arch allows a B. to be thrown at any angle across face exposed to it. The surface velocity is readily 

a river, ^vith its purs all jiarallt 1 to the stre.uu ; obsen*ed by means of floats; and 

and many an a\Nku ud tiu’n in our public roads when this is under 10 feet per second, 

I would have been spaitd iiw, h.ad tlic skeved aicli the moan velocity is found to be 

^ only been earlier knouro. about one*tifth less. The stress of i 

After making allowance for the re-iuircmenU of the stream on the bridge is dimi- , hj'tj' 

position and traffic, the form next must be con- nished by tho expedient knoavn as a j 

sidered, more iiorticidarly in relation to the stream, cut- water, which is an angular pro- ( J I'ji^ 

The stream principally affects llio form, through jeetion from the pier, ns shown in 
jirescnhmg the number of piers. Ivich pier takes tho annexed figure. Tho best fonn [ . 

up 80 much of the water-course, and thus uariows fo) la cut- water has practically been iJi 

the oibotivo passage of the water. The immediate as fcrtamed to bo an equilateral prism, 
cnnsofpieiice of mairciviug the channel is to increase presenting an angle of GO® to the j^* 
the 1-iLity of the stream. As the velocity of the ■watcr-coiU'sc. In all bridges, these 
' stream iiicre.ises, it tends more and more to carry arc to be found on tbo sides of the piers presented 
I off tho soil in the neighbourhood of tho piers, and to tho stream ; and in tidal rivers, they are built on 
finally, by deepeuing its course, to undermine them, tho lower side as well. 
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BErDGE-BtJILDING BROTHERHOODS— BRIDGE-HEAD. 


After the conditions already mentioned are satis- 
fied, taste has more to do "NWth the form of the 
arches than anything else. The forms in use are 
the old semicircular, the elliptical — usually got 
at by putting together several circular arches of 
different radii — and the segmental arch. The semi- 
circular arch Tvas almost exclusively used in the 
more ancient bridges. This arch is the most solid 
and most easily constructed, as all the voussoirs may 
he worked from the same mould. It requires, how- 
ever, high hanking, as it^. height is equal half its 
breadth ; and where the water-level greatly changes, 
it is particularly xmsuitphle, from the great height 
necessary to he given to the piers, to carry the 
intrados out of water-reach. The elliptical arch 
and the segmental of 60° are, besides, far more 
pleasing in appearance. 
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Elliptical Arches. — London Bridge. 

In possible extent of span, the masonic bridge is 
far exceeded by suspension and girder bridges. At 
Chester there is a stone arch with a span of 200 
feet, perhaps the greatest in Britain ; in the 
Britannia Tubular Bridge the span is 460 feet; 
in the suspension-bridge over the Menai Strait, 600 
feet; ancl in the suspension-bridge at Ereiburg, 
Suitzerland, 870 feet. 

It ..has been already mentioned that bridges are 
buRt of various materials — wood, iron, stone, and 
briot The principal objection to the wooden B. is 
its liability to decay, besides which it is liable to 
warping, through the swelling and contracting of its 
beams. The latter objection applies also to iron 
bridges, but in their case, the contractions and 
expansions from heat and cold may be compensated 
for, as in the compensation-balance of a watch, or 
the compensation-pendulum. 

Public bridges are maintainable at the expense of 
the bounties in which they are situated ; but in many 
cities and boroughs, the inhabitants have acquired 
by prescription a liability for this expense^ and by 
the 13 and 14 Viet, c, 64, the management and con- 
trol of such bridges is given to the council of the city 
or borough. If part of a public bridge be within one 
coimty or other place bn which the liability rests, 
and the other part of the bridge be ^thin another, 
eacli party or bodjr shaU repair that part of the bridge 
which is ■within its oum boundaries. Besides the 
bridge itself, the county liable is bound by the 22 
Henry VIII. c. 5, to repair 300 feet of the road either 
way from the bridge. And such is stiU the state 
of the law as to all bridges built prior to the pass- 
ing of the Highway Act, 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 50. 
But by that act it is provided that, in the case of aU 
bridges thereafter to be built, the repair of the road 
itself passing over or adjoining to a bridge, shall 
be done ly che parish, or other parties bound to 
the general repair of the highway of which it forms 
a portion — the county being still subject, how- 
ever, to its former obligation as regards ‘ the walls, 
banks, or fences of the raised canseways, and raised 
approaches to any bridge, or the laud arches thereof.’ 
See Stephen’s Com., vol iii. p. 234. The neglect to 
make such repairs is treated in law-books .as a kind 
of negative offence ; but there are positive offences 
against bridges, which in the statutes are called 
nuisances, as to wHch, see the 43 Geo. IH. c. 69, 
s. 1, by which it is enacted that the siuweyors of 
countjr bridges shall have the power and authority of 
remo'ving all nuisances in the form of obstructions 


or other annoyances. Private bridges are those 
erected and maintained under contracts authorised 
by private acts of parliament. See Road. 

BRIDGE -BUILDIRG BROTHERHOODS 
(Fr. Frires poniifes; Eat. Fralres ponlifices) were 
religious societies that originated in the south of 
France in the latter half of the 12th century. Their 
purpose was to establish hospices at the most fre- 
quented fords of large rivers, to keep up ferries, and 
to build bridges. The church during the middle 
ages regarded the making of streets and bridges as 
meritonous religious service. Whether or not the 
herdsman Benezet, subsequently canonised, was the 
fmmder or only a member of this fraternity, is as 
uncertain as the tradition which attributes to bim 
the completion of the bridge over the Rhone at 
A-vignon in 1180. The fraternity was sanctioned 
by Pope Clemens in. in 1189; its internal organ- 
isation was similar to that of the knightly orders, 
and the members wore as their badge or insignia 
a pick-hammer on the breast. In Prance, they 
laboured very actively, but were gradually absorbed 
into the order of St John. Similar associations 
sprang up in other lands, but imder different 
names. 

BRIDGE, MruTAnY, is a temporary construc- 
tion, to facilitate the passage of rivers by troops, 
cannon, and military wagons. The most efficient 
are described under Pontoon ; but there are many 
other kinds. A bridge of boats is formed by small- 
craft, especially cargo-boats, collected from various 
places up and down the river ; trestles are placed in 
them to bring their tops to one common level ; the 
boats are anchored across the river, and baulks of 
timber, resting on the trestles, form a continuous 
road from boat to boat across the whole breadth of 
the river; the boats ought to be of such size that, 
when fuUy laden, the gunwales or upper edges shall 
not be less than one foot above the w.ater. Fope- 
bridges are sometimes but not frequently used by 
military engineers. A boat-and-rope bridge con- 
sists of cables resting on bo.ats, and supporting a 
platform or road of stout timber. A cash-bndge 
consists of a series of timber-rafts resting on casks ; 
the casks are grouped together in quadrangular 
masses; at certain interv.als, timbers are laid upon 
them to form rafts, and several such nafts form 
a bridge; it is an inferior land of pontoon-bridge. 
A trestle-bridge is sometimes made for crossing a 
small stream in a bill y country ; it consists of 
trestles hastily made up in any rough materials that 
may be at hand, with planking or fascines to form a 
flooring, cables to keep the trestles in a straight 
line, and heavy stones to prevent them from floating. 
Fa/t-bridges, consisting of planks lashed together, 
are easUy made of any rough materials that m.ay be 
found on the spot ; but they have little buoyancy, 
and are not very manageable. A swing-Jlying 
bridge consists of a bridge of boiits, of which one 
end is moored in the centre of the river, and the 
other end left loose ; this loose end is brought to 
the proper side of the river, the boats are laden, 
and they make a semicircular sweep across the 
river by means of rudders and oars, irntU the 
loose end of the bridge reaches the other bank. 
A trail-Jlying bridge is a boat or raft, or a string of 
boats or rafts, which is dra'wn across a river by 
ropes, in a line marked out and limited \>d other 
ropes. 

BRIDGE-HEAD, or TETE-DU-PONT, in MiU- 
tary Engineering, is a fortified post intended to defend 
the passage of a river over a bridge. It is a field- 
work, open at the gorge or in the rear, and hairing 
its two flanks on the banks of the river. The i ’ost 
favourable position is at a re-entering sinuosity if 
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tlie rivcv, V'hei'O tlio guns c-in work better witb 
the supporting batteries opposite. Bridge-beads aro 
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usually temporary works, baatily constructed. Tbeir 
most frccpieiit use is to aid a retiring anny to cross 
the river in good order, and to clieek an enemy 
pressing upon it. Opeiiinoa are left to allow tlie r< tir- 
ing army, with guns and carriages, to lile througli 
without confusion ; and jiarapets are so disposed as 
to flank ainl defend tlnae openings. 

BRIDGE OP ALLAN, SeeAii,.iv. 

BRIDGEMAX, r.\i.in. 'I'lus famous blind 
mute ua.s honi in H.inovir, .Ven lLamp.shir>', I'lntid 
States, on the 'Jlst Diennbir ISUlt Mie w,is a 
bright, iiitelhgi nt <hild. lint at t«o Mars ol .age 
was seized avitli a \iol.nt h m r. wIikIi iittuly 
destroyed hoth sight and In .11 mg Por a tmn 
this so shatti red liei in, th.tt tin re .Muinslno 

hope of reooM rv ; Imt sin 1 din ‘I, and soon harmd 
to lind hir n.iy ahont tin Inni'e and neighhimrhood, 
and even leanied to s. w and to knit a little. 

I strong passniii for iinitatnm In g.vu to develop itself, 

I and hy aasidiiously enltiv.ating this power, she w.as 
' at last eualih il to eiin rg" out of In r lile of uiihiokeii 
darknes.s and wh nee, and t.d.e In r pl.n e aiiioiig the 
educated people of the daj. In Isd'.t, Dr Howe of 
Boston undertook lier taie and <diiealion at the 
Deaf and Dumb .'school. 'I’he liis.t attniipt u.as to 
give her a knowledge of aihitr.aiy signs, by wbnh 
she could intereliange tliougbts with otin in. Tin u . 
she leanied to le.id i inhossi.l Kttiia hy the tom h : I 
next, emhosserl woi.ls wuo att.nlnd to ditlerent 
articles, and she le.inn d to assoi i.ite e.acli wonl with 
its corre.spondmg olijeet. A p.it on the lie.ad told 1 
her avlieii sln' was right m In r 'pilling h ssoii. Tims 
far, howiter, tlie woik w.is milj .111 < 'Cenise of j 
iinitatioii and memory, loiised into i \i rtion by the 
motive of hne Ilf ai'probatniii, but sei mmgly with- j 
out iiitelleetn.d pi leeptnni of the ri latmii Iietwn iij 
words and things. It w.is like ti.iehmg a ele\er 
dog a vanity ot triiks. But .at last the truth 
n.a.shcd uiion her, th.it hy this means .she could 
coramumc.ato to others a sign of wh.at was p.a-ssiiig 
in her own mind. Her whole In iiig seemisl changed. 
The next step w.is to procure a set of mi t,al typis, 
avith the letters i.ast at the tiids, .and a Im.ird with 
square holes for thiir iii.sertioii, so as to he re.ad by 
the finger. In six months, she could write doavn 
the name of most coniinon ohjeets, .and 111 two ye.ars 
had made grc.at lin.hly and iiient.al improveineiit. 
Bho grew happier, and enjoyed play like other 
children, .amiisiiig herself with unagin.ary di.alogues. 
Spilling old and new wairds, and with her left hand 
slapping the lingers of her right, if they spelled a 
word WTong ; or givuiig herself a pat ot .ajiproval, 
ns the teacher did, when cornet. Her touch grow 
in accuracy as its power increased ; she learned to 
know people .almost instantly hy the touch alone. 
In a j'e.ar or two more, she avns able to rcceri'o 
lessons in geogr.apliy, algebra, and liistorj'. She 
received and answered letters from all parts of the 
world, and was ahvays employed, and tbereforo 


always happy. Her brain seems to have been 
unduly excited for a blind person; she not onl}' 
bold imaginaty dialogues avith herself, but dre.amed 
incess.antTy by night; and during these dreams, while 
asleep, talked much on her fingers. She learned to 
write a Lair, legible, square band, and to read with 
great dexterity, and at last, oven to think deeply, 
ami to reason with goo^’ jsenso and discrimination. 
Keen, sensitive, and lively, in various occupation, 
her days now pass rapidly and pleasantly, maiuly 
owing to the unremittmg skJU and Icindncss of Dr 
Howe. She was saved by him from a life of hope- 
less, helpless darkness; educated and trained to 
take her part in the world; .and now, as a teacher 
of the blind and deaf and dumb, is conferring on 
them tlie blessings slie has herself received. She is 
prob.ahly .amoug the most sldlful of Blind teachers. 

BRIDGENORTH, a town of Salop or Shrop- 
.shire, on hoth sides of tlic Severn, 20 miles south- 
east of Shrowshur3i. It consists of an upper and 
lower town, connected hy a bridge over the Severn. 
The larger part of the town is on the right banic, and 
H hiiiit on a sandstone roclc rising CO feet above tlie 
river. I’op. in 1S71, 7317. It returns two mom- 
I hers to parliament. Tlie n.aaig.ation of the Severn 
I formerly cmiihiycd many ot the inhabitants, hut 
the tralfio has been gre.atiy injured hy the introduo- 
! tion of railw.ays. The town, which was at one lime 
I e.alled JJriigrsoT AVit.g, is said to ho of S.axon origin. 
Ill the beginning of the 12th c., the Earl of Shrews- 
bury defended the town unsuccessfully .against 
I Henry I. It was besieged in the same century by 
I Ifenry II. ; and during the civil wars it resisted the 
I Parliamentary forces for tlirco weeks. A groat 
portion of tho towm w'.as on this occ.asion deslrojmd 
iiy lire. It lias carpet and worsted manufactories. 
Bishop Percy was bom here. 

BUI'DGEPORT, a seaport of Connecticut, D. S., 

' at the mniitii of the Pcqiiamiock, which empties itself 
into an inlet of Long Isl.and Sound. It is in hat. ‘11° 
1 r X., and long. 73'' 12' W., being 17S miles to tho 
sontli-we.st of Boston, and OS to tho north-east of 
New York. In 1870, tho population avns 19,833, 
having g.ained G53C in 10 3-ears. B, is connected hy 
railways both avitli tlio interior .and with tho other 
lilace.s generall3’ on the .scaboanl. Though the 
harbour does not admit largo ships, haa-ing only 
13 feet on tho bar at higli-watcr, yot B. has a 
iiiiisiderablo co.asting-trado, and a number of vessels 
eiioaged m the avliale-llslier3'. Its manufactures aro 
extensile, particularly of carriages and harness. 

BRIDGET, St (or, more propori3’', Birgit or 
Bri'iMi), a famous Roman Catholic saint, w.as born 
in Sweden aliont tho year 1302. Her father aa-.as 
a Jinnee of tho hlood-ro3-al of Savcdcn. AIHien only 
sixteen, elio married Ulf Cndni.arson, Prince of 
Xencin, a strijiling of eighteen, by whom sbo had 
iiuht children, tlio youngest of whom, named 
('.atlicrine, bom in 1335, died in 1381, hccamo par 
rxrrilaice the female saint of Sweden. Her hus- 
band and bIio now solemnly vowed to spend the 
remainder of thoir lives in a state ot continence, 
and, to obtain strength to carry out their severe 
resolution, made a pilgrimage to the shrine of St 
,fngo do Gompostolla in Spain. On their return, 
Ulf died in Rl-l-l, and B. founded about tlie same 
time tho monastery ot Wadstona, in East C. ■‘bland. 
Sixt3’ nuns and ■hvent3’-fivo monlm were its first 
ini latos. They received the rale of St Augustine, 
to .Which St B. herself added a few- particulars. 
'Ihey constituted a new order, sometimes called tho 
order of St 15., sometimes tho order ot St Salvator, 
or tho Holy Sariom-, which flourished in Sweden 
until tho Reformation, when it was suppressed, 
but it still possesses some establishments in Italy, 
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Portugal, and elsewhere. Subsequently, St B. went 
to Rome, where she founded a hospice for pilgrims 
and Swedish students, which was reorganised by 
Leo X. After having made a pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine, she died at Rome on her return, i23d July 
1373. Her bones were carried to Wadstena, and 
she herself was canonised in 1391 by Pope Boniface 
IX. Her festival is on the 8th of October. The 
JRevelaliones Si Brigittce, ■snitten by her confessors, 
was keenly attacked by the celebrated Gerson, but 
obtained the approval of the Council of Basel, and 
has passed through many' editions. Besides the 
Eevdaliones, there have been attributed to this saint 
a sonnon on the Virgin, and five discourses on the 
passion of Jesus Christ, preceded by an introduction 
which was condemned by the congregation of tho 
Index. 

Hot to be confounded rvith this Swedish saint is 
another St Bridget, or St Bride, as she is more com- 
monly called, a native of Ireland, who flourished in 
the end of the 5th and beginning of the Gth c., 
and was renowned for her be.auty. To escape the 
temptations to which this dangerous 'gift exposed 
her, as well as the offers of marriage with which she 
was annoyed, she prayed God to make her ugly. 
Her prayer was granted; and she retu-cd from the 
world, founded the monastery of Kildare, and 
devoted herself to the education of yotmg girls. 
Her day f.aUs on the 1st of Eebruary. She was 
regarded as one of the three great saints of Ireland, 
the others being St Patrick and St Columba. She 
was held in great reverence in Scotl.and, and was 
reg.arded by the Douglases as their tutelary saint. 

BRI'DGETOH, a port of entry in New Jersey, 
U.S., ..about 40 miles south of Philadelphia. It 
occupies both hanks of the Cohansey Creek, about 
520 miles above its entrance into Delaware Bay, its 
two divisions being connected by a wooden <Jraw- 
bridge. The town contains a public library, two 
newspaper-offices, an iron foundry, a rolling-mill, 
a nail-factory, a woollen-factory, and a glass-worlc. 
It likewise owns upwards of 15,000 tons of shipping. 
Pop. In 1870, 0820. 

BBI'DGETO'VTN, the capital of Barbadoesfq. v.). 
It stands on the west coast of the island, stretching 
along the north side of Carlisle Bay, which forms 
its ro!idstead. It contains 21,384 inhabitants, its 
lat. being 13’ 4' N., and long. 59’ 37' W. It is the 
residence of the Bishop of Barbadoes and of the 
Governor-general of tho Windward Islands. B. was 
founded iibout the middle of the 17th c., taking 
tho name of Indi.an Bridge, and subseqrrently its 
present appellation, from a rude aboriginal straoture 
which spanned a neighbouring creek. The existing 
city, however, is less than 100 years old, its pre- 
decessor having been almost utterly destroyed by 
fire in May 1760. It also suffered very severely 
from fire in 1845. With the exception of Broad 
Street, tho thoroughfares are very irregular; and 
the shops, from tho want of windows in front, look 
heavy and imattraetive. 

BRI'DGEWATBR, a town and port of Somei-set- 
shire, on both sides of the Parrot (which is here 
spanned by an iron bridge), 0 miles in a direct 
line, and 12 by the river, from the Bristol Channel, 
and 30 miles south-west of Bristol. It stands on 
the border of a marshy plain which lies between 
tho Mendip and Quantock HUls, but the country 
around is weU wooded. It is chiefly buUt of brick. 
St Marj-’s Church has a remarkably slender and 
lofty spire. The Parret admits vessels of 200 tons 
up to the town ; it rises 30 feet at spring-tides, and 
is subject to a bore or perpendicular advancing 
wave, 0 feet high, often causing much annoyance to 
shipping. ' Pop. in 1871, 12,101. B. returns two 


members to parliament. Bath or scouring bricks, 
peculiar to B., .are made here of a mixture of sand 
and clay found in the river. Admiral Blake was a 
native of this town, which suffered severely in tho 
civil wars, when it was besieged by Eairfax, and 
ultimately forced to surrender, the castle being dis- 
mantled by the conqueror. The imfortunate Duke 
of Monmouth was proclaimed Idng by the corporation 
of B., before the battle of Sedgemgor, which ocemred 
in 1685, 5 miles south-east of B., and in whiclDhe 
was defeated by the royal army. In 1809, 138 
vessels, of 11,843 tons, belonged to the port; and in 
the same year the number of vessels entering was 
4144, with an aggregate burden of 217,987 tons ; of 
vessels clearing, 1378 ; burden, 70,245 tons. 

BRIDGEWATER, Fkaucis Eqeeton^, Doice or, 
styled the ‘Father of British Inland Navigation,’ 
youngest son of Scroop, fourth Earl and first Duke 
of B., was bom in 1730, and succeeded his ’elder 
brother, second duke, in 1748. In 1758—1700, he 
obtained acts of parliament for making a navi- 
gable canal from Worsley to Salford, Lancashire, 
and canying it over the Mersey and IrweU Navi- 
gation at Barton by an aqueduct 39 feet above 
the mirfaco of the water, and 200 y.ards long, thus 
forming a communication between his coal-mines 
at Worsley and Manchester, on one level. I'-, this 
OTeat undertaking he was aided by the SiriU of 
James Brindley (q.v.), the celebnated engineer, and 
expended large sums of money. He was also a liber.al 
promoter of the Grand Trunk Navigation; and the 
impulse ho thus gave to the internal navigation of 
England, led to tlie extension of the canal-system 
throughout the kingdom. In politics, though ho 
took no active part, B. was a friend to the Pitt 
administration, and a contributor to 'the Loy.alty 
Loan of no less than £100,000. He died unmarried, 
March 8, 1803, and with his death the dukedom 
became extinct. Before he began to realise profits 
from_ his gre.at work, B. lived in privacy, and 
restricted himself to the simplest fare; and after 
his death his great wealth was distributed among 
collateral branches of his f.amily. A monument w.as 
erected to his memory in Manchester. 

BRIDGEWATER, Fraucis Henry Egerton, 
Earl or, son of John Egerton, Bishop of Durham, 
gr.andnephew of the first Dulce of B., succeeded his 
brother as eighth earl, October 21, 1823. Educ.ated 
for the cbiuch, he had previously been prebendaiy 
of Durham. He died unmarried, in February 1829, 
and the title became extinct. By his last avill, 
dated February 25, 1825, he loft £8000, invested 
in the public funds, to be paid to the author of 
the best treatise ‘ On the Power, Wisdom, .and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation,’ 
illustrating such work by such arguments as tho 
variety and formation of God’s creatures in the ani- 
mal, vegetable, .and mineral kingdoms, the effect of 
digestion, the construction of the hand of man, and 
by discoveries, ancient and modern, in arts, sciences, 
and the whole extent of literature. The then 
president of the Royal Society of London, Daades 
Gilbert, to whom the selection of the author avas 
left, Tvith tho advice of the Archbishop of C.anter- 
bnry, the Bishop of London, and a noble friend of 
the deceased carl, judiciously resolved, that instead 
of being given to one man for one work, the money 
should be allotted to eight different persons iq eight 
separate treatises, though all connected ay a tho 
same primaiy theme (see next article). B. also 
left upwards of £12,000 to the British Museum, tho 
interest to be employed in the purchase and care of 
MSS. for the publio use. 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, eigh cole- 
brated worlcs ‘ OnthePower, Wisdom,.and Goo ’ness 
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of God,’ by oiglib of llio moat eminent atilbora 
in their respective dcjmrlinents, jiuldiahed under n 
bequest of tlio last Earl of Rrideeavatcr (q. v.), 
svborcby each received £1000, ivitli the copyright of 
bis omi treatise. Tlioj’ arc: 1. The Adnptatton of 
Extcnml Kalurc to the Moral and JntelUetnal Con- 
stitution of Man, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. (Lend. 

183.1. 2%’o1b. Svo). 2. Chanistni, Meteorologij, and 
the Function of Firirstion, considered with fUfcrcnce 
to Natural Thrologii, by IVilliam Trout, M.D. (Load. 
1831, 8vo). 3. On the Hi^torii, Habits, and JnsUncts 
of Animals, by the Rev. AVilliam Kirby (Lend. 

183. 1, 2 vols. Svo). 4. On Ocoloyt/ and Mincralo^n, 
by the Rev. Dr lliicUland (Lond. 1837, 2 vols. 8vo). 
G. The Jfand, its Afcchanisni and Vital Endowments, 
as evincing Design, bj" Sir Charles Bell (Lond. 1837, 
Svo). a. The Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Phydcal Condition of jlAin, by .Tolm Kidd, M.D. 
(Lond. 1837, Svo). 7. Astronomy and Qenrral 
Physics, considered with Eefcrcncc to Natural Thro- 
logy, by the Rev. William Whcwcll (Lond. 1830, 
Svo). 8. Animal and Vegetable Phnsiology, con- 
sidered scith Eefcrcncc to Natural Theology, by I’etcr 
bl.arl: Rom;t, M.D. (Lond. 1810, 2 vol.s, Svo). All 
tbcrc avorkn liavo ninco been reimblislicd by liolin. 

IIUI'DLIKGTOX, or BU'ULIKGTOK, a nea- 
eoast town in the East Ridinq of Vorhshire 
(including Rridlinqton Quay, a |>oi-t and balhinq- 
place about 1 mile to the .south-ca.st), 0 inile.i we.it 
of Flainborouqh Head, and -10 milc.i east-north-cast 
of York. R. is ‘■ituate.l on a j.'enlh- .•■h>i>" in a recess 
of a beautiful lay. The rountry is hilly to the 
noilh, but rubsnb s to the south into a (hat alluvi.al 
and fertile tract called Ilohb rii' ss. It has the asiieet 
of an old town with nanow irr.-qular street >. J’oji. 
in 1S7L (i'103. It has a con«ider.sbh‘ trade iii 
coni, and aho rouio soap-boilinq and bonc-p-itidine 
worlir. 11. is suiu'osed to have been the sit<‘ of a 
Roman station, i'iie Danes had stronqholds in thi-. 
vicinity for nearly 300 veam, and many enqaeenieut« 
between them ainl tliof'axons and Kormaiis occurred 
here. Great numbers of ancient tumuli or barrosvn 
still exist. An .•\iu;ustuie priorj- of immense we.altb, 
and which subsisted for dOll years, was founded here 
by a p-and-nephew of tlie (.'onqu'-ror, and obtained 
many privileges from Ilenrj' I., and also from Kiiiq 
•lohn. iSonio parts of it yet remain. In Itil.l, 
Henrietta, queen of Charle.s I., lainksl hero with 
arms and niiiiiiiiiiitinn from llollaiid bought with 
the crown-jesvehs. Rridlingtoii (>uny Ii.as a clialy- 
beato mineral siiriiip, as well na an intonnitting | 
0110 of pure sv.atcr. 11. is noted for its clmlk-llint 
fpssils. In the lacustrino dej-osits mar II. svere 
found, some years ago, tho bone.s of a largo extinct 
elk, svith bninching honi«, measuring 11 feet from 
tip to tip. 

IIRI'DPORT, a tov. n in Dui.-ctshire, in a v.alc at 
the confliieiice of the Asker and the lin t, or llrit, 
or Bride, IG iiiile.s we.st north-west of Dorcbc.ster, 
and 2 miles from tho English Channel. It Dtaiid.s 
on ail eminence nurroiinded by hills, and consists 
chiefly of three spacious and airy street.s. ]’o[i. 
0871) 7070. Tho registered electorn number 0S3, 
including 15 freemen. They return one incmbcr to 
]>arliamcut. 'J'ho chief mamifacture.s are tsviiie, 
.shoe-thread, cordage, G.shiiig-nets, and nail-cloth ; 
and iihiji-buildiiig is carried on to some extent 
Tho vicinity is celebrated for its cheese and butter. 
B. was a considerable town before tho Korman Coii- 
quc.st, and had a mint for coining silver. In 1872 
there entered into this port 72 vessels ssdioso ton- 
nage svas reckoned 0875 ; and there cleared it 18 
ve.'-sels of collectively 1810 tons. On tho co.astnc.ar, 
arc sandy cliffs, 200 feel high, abounding in fossils. 

BRIEF, or BREITS, I’ai-.m. (Lat. hrevh, short), 


a word which, in tho comipt Latinity of the c.srly 
age.s, svas made to signify a short letter written 
to one or more persons (hence the German brief, a 
letter). It is now used to denote certain pon- 
tilic.al writings, which, however, do not receive their 
name from the bres-ity of. tho composition, but 
from the Gmallncss of the c.aligr.ajihy. Tho p.ap.sl 
B. differa from tho papal bull (q. v.) in several 
points. It gives decisions on matters of inferior 
importance, such as discipline, dispensations, relo.ase 
from vows, indidgences, &o., which do not ncccs- 
sarily require tho deliberations of a conclave of 
c.aribnals. .Still, it is not to bo confounded with 
tho motus proprii, or private cpistlo of tho popo 
ns an individual, ns its contents aro alw.ays of an 
ollicial character. His holiness speaks, ns it were, 
with .a kind of familiar parcnt.al authority, and 
the B. is consequently suporscribed papa, while tho 
person to whom it i.s addre.ssed is tenned dilecle fdi 
(beloved son). It is signed not by tho popo, but by 
tho Segretario dc Ercri, an ofliccr of tho p.apal 
clianccrj’, with red wax, and only with tho pope’s 
jiriv.ato sc.al, tho iisherman’s ring; licnco it con- 
cludes Dalinn Eomic sub annulo piscatoris (Given at 
Rome under tho ring of the fishcrm.aii). Like tho 
bull, it is written on parchment, with this differ- 
ence, that the bull is written on tho rough side, 
and in ancient Gothic ch.aracters, while tho brief is 
written on the Biiiooth side, and in modem'Ronian 
chanicleRi. 

BlUlir, in the jiraotiee of tho English bar,.is tho 
name given to the WTitten imstniclioiis on which 
barri tens ndvocato causes in coiirt.s of justice. It is 
called a B. becau."e it i.n, or ought to be, an .abbreviated 
.'latemcnt of tho jileadings, Jiro.ofs, and .affidavits at 
law, or of tho bill, answer, and otlicr proceedings in 
equity, witli a cnnei.'.e narrative of tho facts and 
incrit’a of the plaintiff'll case, or the dcfcDdant'a 
defence. But it is aho used in forensic business 
generallv, being .ajqdied, not only in tho courts of 
law anil equity, but nlro in all other tribiin.aln, | 
svlielher inferior or ciqierior. origin.al or aiipollate. i 
In Scotland, the cofn'.sponding tenn is ^lemor!al. i 
Tlio okill of (he attorney or colicitor is shouTi iu 
the preparation of this im]>oriant document, which 
Hhoiild be charactori.sed by arrangement and com- 
pression, without any material omission. 

BRIEG, a tomi of Silesia, Rru.»-ia, about 27 miles 
roiitli-cast of Breslau. It is ailuated on tho left 
bank of tho Oder, and on tho railw.ay betsveen 
Bredaii and Vienna, and Ls r-iirroimdcd with w.alls, 
which have been partly converted into promenades. 
The iitrccts are sndo and regular, and coraiiiercially 
B. is a thriving town, it.s maniifnctiircs including 
liiienn, woollens, cottons, hosiery, ribbons, lace, 
leather, and tobacco. Tho battle-field of hlollwitr 
(q. v.) lies a little to tho svest of Brieg. Pop). (1871) 
15,307. 

BRIEL, BUIE'LLE, or Tin; BRILL, a fortified 
'export tomi, on tho north side of tho island of 
Voomc, Holland. It is situated near tho mouth of 
tho hl.aas, about M miles west of Rotterdam, in lat. 
51° .51' K., and long. -1° 10' E. B. posse.. - a good 
harbour, and is intersected by several canals. It has 
a popid.atioii of nboul 5000, the m.alo portion of 
which aro chicllv engaged ns pilots and llshcnneii. 

B. ni.ay bo coimidcred n.s tho nucleus of tho Dutch 
rciiublic, haa-iiig been taken from the Spaniards by 
William do la hlarok in 1572. 'lliis event was the 
first act of open ho.stiIity to Philip II., and paved 
tho way to tho complete liberation of tho country 
from a foreign yoke. In 1585, B. w.as one of tho 
towns made over to England ns scciiritj' for certain 
ndv.ances made to tho states of Holland; it was 
restored to tho Dutch in IGIC. B. was the liret 
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town of Holland wiiioli, witliout erfcraneoua aid, 
e^(^ed the !^ench in 1813. The celebrated 
adinirnle De Witt and Van Tromp were natives of 
tins place. 

P^IENHE-LE- CHATEAU, or BRIEHNE- 
Ai^OLEOH, a small town in the department of 
Aube, Erance, on the right bank of the river Anbe, 
and about 14 miles north-west of I'dar-sur-Aube. 
It 13 celebrated as the place where Napoleon I. 
received his earliest military education, he having 
entered the school hero in 1V79, when he was 10 
yc.ars old, and remained until. 1784. .It is also 
remarkable on account of the battle fought here 
between the Erench and the allies 'in 1814. On 
the 29th of January, Bonaparte, who had collected 
his forces in the vicinity of B., with a view to 
check the advance of the allies on Paris, attacked 
Blnoher, who was stationed in the town, and drove 
him out with considerable loss. In the straggle, 
the town, which was chiefly composed of -wmid, 
was almost reduced to ashes. On the 30th, the 
contest was renewed, and Blucher was forced to 
retreat to Trannes. On the following day, Napo- 
leon deployed his forces in the plain between La 
Eothibre and Trannes, and on Eebruaiy 1, the corps 
of the Crown-prince of 'Wurtemberg and Coimt 
Giulay, the Russian reserves of grenadiers, 
having joined Blucher, Prince Schwarze^erg gave 
orders to renew the combat. After a sanguinary 
ebi uggle, during which l^apolcon, feeling the hmporfc- 
ance of the contest, eserted all his influence over 
^ troops, led several charges in person, and 
frequently exposed h imself to danger, victory at 
length declared decisively for the allies at eveiy 
point. Diuing the night of February 1 and iho 
morning of the following day, the French troops 
retreated from Brienne-le-Chateau. The loss on both 
sides was about equal, consisting of nearly 6000 killed 
and wounded. The- allies tooK 9000 prisoners, and 
/a pieces of artillery. This victoiy at B. opened 
the way to Paris, and led to the fall of the empire. 

BRIENZ, a town of the canton of Bern, Switzer- 
land, beautifully situated at the foot of the Bernese 
Alps, on the north-east shore of the lake of the 
same name, and about SO miles cast-south-east of 
Bern. Its cheese is held in high repute. Pop. (1870) 
2605.— The lake of B., wliich is about 8 miles 
long and 2 in breadth, is formed by tbc river Aar, 
at tlio^ foot of tbc Hnsli valley, and by tbc same < 
river it discharges^ its suriilus waters into Lake ■ 
Tkum Tile lake is situated at au elevation of i 
850 feet above tlio sea ; its average depth is about i 
500 feet, but in some places it is said to have a ; 
depth of more than 2000 feet. It is surroimded by 1 
devated mountains, the principal of wkicb is the i 
Botbom, ffom which splendid views of the whole ( 
range of the Bernese Alps are obtained. A < 

steamer plies daily on the lake between B. and 1 
Hterlaken, toucliing at the celebrated Giessbacb 
Eall every trip. 

town, in the department 1 
Eranoe, situated on the right bank i 
of the Gouet, about 2 mUca from its mouth in the 1 
^ P-^rt of the English Channel, in lat. i 
48° 31' N.,_and long. 2’ 45' W. The town is said to i 
owe its origm to an Irishm.an, St Brieuc, who built 1 

a monastciy here in the 5tb centniy. St B. has the 1 

nuns of an old tower that formerly defended the 
entrance to iho river, hut was partially Mown up by i 
order of Heim EV. in 1598, and a cathedral, part of c 
winch dates from the 11th century. The ramparts 1 
were destroyed in 1788, and their site has been con- i 
verted mto a pleasant promenade, terminating in a c 
tliat commands a fine view of the Channel, s 
St B. has manufactures of woollen stuffs, linen, s 


cotton, leather, paper, &o. ; it has also ship-buHdinv 
^ agricultural produce. Popi 
(1872) 10,718. ^ 

BRIG, BRI'GANTIBe. A brig is a souare- 
rigged vessel with two masts. A brigantine, or 
hermapteodite brig, is a two-masted vessel, with 
the mainmast of a schooner and the forem.ast of a 


"?rr‘ - 


brig. A brig’s mainsail is the lowest sqnavcsaU on 
the mainmast, whereas the mainsail of a brigantine 
is a fore-and-aft sail like that of a schooner. 

BRIGA'DE, in the military service, is a group 
of regiments or battalions combined into one body. 
When a British army takes the field, it is cus- 
tomary! for three battalions to form a Mrjade, and 
two brigades a division. Thus, at the battle of tlio 
Alma, each of the five divisions of British infantry 
comprised^ two brigades ; and of these ten brigades, 
nine consisted of three battalions each, the tenth 
being somewhat stronger. It is nothing more than 
a temporaiT grouping, which can bo broken up 
whenever the commanding oflicer thinks fit. The 
bousebold troops, comprising the Horse Guards, Life 
Gu.ards, and Foot Gu.ards, are sometimes called the 
Household Brigade. 

BRIGADE MAJOR is a militaiy oiBcer who 
exercises duties, in a brigade, analogous to those of 
the adjutant of a regiment. He attends to matters 
01 discipline, and to the personal movements of the 
men. When regiments or battalions are brigaded, 
a brigade-major is appointed, usually from among 
the captoins. He conveys orders, keeps the roUstcr 
or roster, inspects guards and pickets, and directs 
exorcises and evolutions ; but he nevertheless remains 
on the books of a particular regiment, and retmns 
to his regimental duties when the B. is broken up. 

BRIGADIER, or BRIGADIER-GENEBAL, is 
an officer of a regiment (usually a colonel or lieu- 
tenant-colonel), who, for a limited time and for a 
special service, is placed upon brigade duties. He is 
then a general or commander of a brigade, which 
usually contains his own regiment as one of the 
number. When the brigade is broken^ p, he falls 
back to his colonelcy, imless his service lead to his 
promotion to the rank of Major-genera’^ 

BRI'G/NDINE, among the articles of armour 
worn during the middle ages, was an assemblage 
of small plates of iron, sewed upon quilted linen or 
leather, and covered with a similar substance to bide 
the gUttermg of the inelal. It for ned a sort of 
coat or tunic. The B. was named from ^hcBrigans, 
a kind_ of ^ht-armed irregular corps, ‘employed 
something like the Cossacks and Bashi-bazoulrs of 
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recent days, and, like tkem, addicted to marauding 
and pilfering ; hence the avord Brigand. 

BKIGA'NTES. See BRmvi.-iru. 

BBl'GANTINE. See Brig. 

BRIGGS, Hekry, a distinguished mathematician, 
rvas horn in 165G, at Warleyivood, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire, and stndied at St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 159G he tos appointed first reader in 
geometry at Gresham House (.afterwards College), 
London, and in 1619 first Savilian professor of 
geometry in Oxford. This office he retained till 
the time of his death, which toolc place at Oxford, 
January 2G, 1631. B. made an important contri- 
bution to the theory of logarithms, of which he 
constructed invaluable tables. Napier the inventor 
had, in 1G14, published a table of the so-called 
natural logaritlnns, when B. observed that another 
system, in which the logarithm of 10 should be taken 
as imity, woidd afliord gre.at faculties of calculation. 
Napier admitted the improvement on his own 
system, and intended to assist in carrying the plan 
into effect ; but died in 1G18, when the whole work 
was left to Briggs. In the same year he published 
his Oldlias Pnma Logarithmorum, containing the 
first thousand natiual numbers calcidated to eight 
decimal places, and in IGSl pubhshed his Arith- 
melica Logarithmica, the fniit of m.any years of 
unwearied appheatiou, and giring the logarithms 
of n.at'ural numbers from 1 to 20,000, and from 
90,000 to 101,000, with fifteen places. His system 
of logarithms is that now commonly adopted. 
Leaving others to carry out his c.aloiUations, for 
which he had provided every facility, ho next 
employed himself on a Table of Logaritlims of sines 
and tangents, c.arried to the lumdredth part of a 
degree, and to fifteen places, which, with a table of 
natural sines, tangents, and secants, was posthum- 
ously pubhshed .at Gouda, in HoU.and, 1633, under 
the title of Trigonometria Britannica. 

BRIGHT, John, a popular politician, first brought 
into notice by the Anti- Corn-Law agitation, son of 
Jacob Bright, a Quaker cotton spinner and manu- 
fiactimer at Rochdale, L.ancashire, was born at 
Greenbank, near th.at town, November 16, 1811. 
In 1835, ho made a foreign tour, which included a 
journey to Palestine, and, on liis return, delivered 
before a literary institution at Rochdale, of which 
he was one of the foimders, lectures on the subject 
of his travels, and on topics connected ■ndth com- 
merce and political economy. When the Anti-Com- 
Law League was formed in 1839, he was one of its 
leading members, and, with Mr Cobden, engaged in 
an extensive Free-trade agitation throughout the 
kingdom. In the spring of 1843, he offered himself 
as a candidate for the representation of Dimham, 
and, though at first unsuccessfrU, he became, in 
Jidy of the same year, M.P. for that city. At Ml 
times an animated and effective speaker, B. was 
incessant, both at public meetings and in parli.a- 
ment, in his opposition to the Com Laws, rmtil 
they were finally repealed. In 1845 ho obtained 
the appointment of a select committee of the House 
of Commons on the G.ime Laws, and also one on 
the subject of cotton cultivation in India. An 
abridgment of the evidence taken before the former, 
publimed in one vohune, contained from Ids pen an 
Address to the Tenant Farmers of Oreal Britain, 
strongly condemning the existing Game Laws. At 
the general election of 1847, he was elected one of 
the members for Manchester. He co-operated with 
kir Cobden in the movement in favour of fin.aneial 
reform. On the formation of the first Derby 
ministry, February 27, 1852, B. aided in the tem- 
ponary re-organisation of the Corn-Law League, in 
favour of the principles of Free Trade ; and at the 


general election which followed, was re-elected for 
Manchester. A member of the Peace Society, and 
strenuously opposed to the war with Russia in 
1854, B. was one of the meeting of the Society 
of Friends, by whom a deputation was sent to fhe 
Emperor Nicholas to urge upon him the maintenance 
of peace ; and the following 3'ear he took a promi- 
nent part in energetically denouncing the Crimean 
war. A severe illness '■(^mpelled him to withdraw 
for a time to the continent, and in his absence he 
was rejected by Manchester. Elected in 1857 for 
Birmingham, he seeonded kir klilner Gibson’s motion 
against the second 'reading of the Conspiracy Bill, 
which led to the overthrow of Lord Palmerston’s 
government. Since then, his name has been chiefly 
associated with the movement lor reforming the 
electoral representation, which resulted in the act 
of 1867. During the war in America, he was a 
strong advoc.ate of the North. In 1868 he accepted 
office under kir Gladstone as President of the Board 
of Trade, but in December 1870 was again obliged to 
retire, in consequence of severe illness. 

BRIGHTENING, in Calico-pi-inting, is- the 
operation of rendering the colonrs of printed fabrics 
more bright or brilliant, by boiling them in solutions 
of soda .and other materials. 

BRIGHTON, originally Brighthelmstone, a 
town and a celebrated watering-place on the sea- 
coast of Sussex, 501 miles south of London. It is 
built on a slope ascending eastw.ard to a r.ange of 
high chalk-cliffs (backed by the South Dbar-ns), 
bounding the coast as f.ar as Beachy Hetid ; to the 
west, these hills recede from the coast, and leave 
a long stretch of s.ands. Anciently, Brighthelm- 
stone was a mere fishing-village on a lev.l imder 
the cliff; and more than once it was burnt and 
plundered by French marauders. It w.as fortified by 
Henry VHI., .and more strongly by Elisabeth ; but 
the sea proved more dangerous th.an the French, 
and now washes over the site of the vill.age of 
those d.ays. The imoads of the sea in 1699, 1703, 
and 1705, imdcrmined many cliffs and destroyed 
m.any houses. Its ftuther inroads are prevented 
by a sea-wall of great strength (60 feet high, 
23 feet thick at the base, and 2 miles long), 
extending along the cliffs, .and built at the cost 
of £100,000. The avritings of Dr Russel, a cele- 
brated physici.an of George II. ’s time, first drew 
public attention to B. as an eligible av.atering-place, 
and the discovery of a ch.alybeate spring in the 
vicinity increased its popularity. The visit of the 
Prince of 'W.ales in 1782, .and his subsequent yearly 
residence there, finaBy opened the eyes of the 
fashionable world to its immense attractions, .and 
B. thenceforth became the crowded resort of a 
health-seeking popidation. Its progress has been 
very rapid, and the town is BtUl steadUy increasing. 
B. is for the most part extremely well built, as 
becomes a favoured retre.at of ave.alth and aris- 
tocr.acy. It mostly consists of new and elegant 
streets, squares, and terraces. Tlie hotels are 
magnificent. A range of sjlendid houses fronts the 
sea for nearly 3 miles, including the famous sea- 
w.aU, and the beach is easily accessible by gaps in 
the ch.alk-cliffs. Formerly, trees were a great rarity 
in B. ; but within the last twelve years they h.ave 
been i>lanted both in and aroimd the toum, and are 
now to bo seen of considerable size in the North 
Steyne Enclosures, the Level, and the Queen’s Park. 
Pop. ill 1801, 7339 ; in 1821, 24,429; in 1851, 65,569; 
in .'871, 90,011. B. returns two members to parlia- 
ineij:. The population is greatly inore.ased during 
the fashionable season by the influx of visitors. 
IThe town was incorporated in 1854. Living and 
[house-rent are about a third higher than in London. 
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Near the centre of tire to'mi is the P.av’ilion or 
Marine Palace, a fantastic Oriental or Chinese 
structure, avith domes, minarets, and pinnacles, and 
Moorish stahles, begun for the Prince of Wales in 
1784, and finished in 1827. It is noav the property 
of the corporation of B., and arith its fine pleasure- 
grounds of above seven acres, it is devoted to the 
recreation of the inhabitants. It stands in the 
Stoyne, an open space betaveen the e.ast i 1 west 
parts of the toaam. The hlarine/Paradd, a fine 
terrace, extends about a mile along the margin of 
the cliff, betaveen the Steyne and ICemp Toarm, a 
handsome distriet on the east. Westavard, there is 
a similar p.arado or promenade, extending a great 
length in front of the more modern part of the toavn, 
and here there is daily a large and fashionahle con- 
course. There are tavo piers — a Chain Pier on the 
cast, opposite the Marine Parade, and a broad avooden 
pier on piles on the avest ; both are used for prome- 
nading. A magnificent aquarium, 715 feet in length, 
yas opened in 1872. B. has no maritime trade. It 
is reputedly a toavn for recreation and sea-bathing. 
Its only defect is a avant of trees to shade 
the promenades; the sea-breeze being adverse to 
the groavth of trees. B. possesses several large 
public hotels, and is more particularly noted for 
its excellent prianate hotels or boarding-houses, 
locally knoavn as ‘ Mansions.’ B. is connected avith 
London, and also avith the tnaams along the coast, by 
railways. From its salubrity, the toavn abounds in 
boarding-schools. 

BRIGHT’S DISEASE (of the kidne}^), so 
called after the English physician, Dr Bright, avho 
first investigated its character, consists of a degen- 
eration of the tissues of the kidney into fat, and 
udll be better understood after the anatomy of 
the organ has been studied. Suffice it to say 
noaa', Mat this degenerated condition impairs the 
excreting poavers of the organ, so that the amea is 
not sufficiently separated , from the blood. The 
floav of tho latter, avhen charged avith this urea, 
is retarded through the minute vessels, congestion 
ensues, and exudation of albumen and fibrin is the 
result. liTion ave apply heat to tho urine from a 
kidney so affected, it becomes opaque.. showing that 
it contained alhutncii (q. v.) ; and on examining a 
drop of it imder the microscope, we observe the 
exuded lymph mixed avith epithelium in the form 
of casts of tho small ducts of the diseased organ. 
The patient presents a flabby, bloodless look, is 
droavsy, and easily fatigued. The disease may suc- 
ceed any of the eruptive fevers, and is frequently 
associated avith enlargement of tho he.art. 

The causes of this terrible malady are any avhieh 
caiise congestion of the kidneys — indidgence in strong 
drinks, long-continued suppuration, exposure to wet 
and cold, the exanthematous fevers, and pregnancy. 
The indications for treatment are, to remoa'e any of 
those pauses avhieh may be present, rectify the other 
secretions, relieve any temporary congestion of the 
kidneys, at the same time ende.avouring to increase 
the number of red blood globides by the admin- 
istration of iron and vegetable bitters. And in 
tho .advanced stages, when tho blood is poisoning 
the nervous centres, attempts should be made to 
restore the secretion of urine by administering 
diiiretics (q.v.), by giving hydrochloric .and vege- 
table acids, sponging , the patient avith vinegar, and 
reheving the congestion of the brain by purgatives 
.and local bleeding. 

BRIGNOLES, a toavn m the department if 
Var, France, beautifully situ.ated in a fertile a-alley, 
BiuTounded by forest-clad hills, and watered by a 
stre.am called tho Calami, about 22 miles avest- 
south-west of Draguignan, B., aa'hich is a veiy 


s.alubriouB place, has manufactures of broad-cloth, 
silk twist, soap, leather, potteiy, &e. ; and a trade in 
avines, brandy, olives, and primes. Pop. (1872) 4G2G. 

BRIHDE'GA, a toavn of New Castile, Spain, 20 
miles east-north-east of Guadalajara, is situated on 
the Tajuiia, and avas formerly surrounded by walls, 
of winch traces stiff exist. The remains of an old 
Moorish fortress noaa' serve as a cemetery. B. has 
manufactures of avooffens, linen, glass, and leather. 
Pop. 4500. Here, in 1710, during the W.ar of the 
Succession, the English general Stanhope, owing to 
the dilatoriness of ms allies in affording bini support, 
was dcfe.ated by the Duke de VendGme, and com- 
pelled to surrender, aaith all his force, amounting to 
about 5500 men. 

BEIL, the n.ime of two Dutch painters. 

Mathmus B., bom at Antwerp, 1550, went during 
his youth to Italy, and, under the patronage of 
Pope Gregory XIII., painted several frescoes in 
the Vatican. He avas also distinguished as a 
historical and landsc.ape painter. He died in 1584. 
— His more celebrated younger brother, Paul B., 
bom 1554 or 155G, received instruction tmder 
Matthieus in Rome, .and soon excelled his master. 
His pieces W’ere at first conceived in the fantastic 
^le avhieh then prevailed ; but gradually his style 
increased in power and beauty, imtil it exerted 
a striking influence over landscape-painting. Tho 
aa-orks of his riper age exhibit high poetic.al qualities, 
and a fine appreciation of the effects of light in the 
sky, which have been described as but little inferior 
to those of his great successor, Claude Lorraine. 
They have a character of solemn rest and calmness, 
and at times even an elegiac tone of melancholy, 
avhieh well accords with representations of tho 
glories of f.'dlen Rome. A collection of excellent 
landscapes by B. is found in the palace Rospigliosi 
in Rome, and two beautiful ]andsc.apes enrich the 
gaffery of the Pitti Palace, Florence. Besides land- 
scapes, B. painted scenes from biblical history; 
among them, tho ‘Tower of Babel,’ now in the 
Berlin Museum. Other pictures by B. are foimd 
in the galleries of Munich, Vienna, and the Louvre. 
He died at Rome in 1626. 

BRILL (Bhombus vulgaris), a fish of the same 
genus with the turbot (q. v.), found in considerable 
abimdance on some parts of the British coasts, and 
common in the markets of the larger towns. It 
resembles the turbot more than .any other British 
species of this genus, but is at once distinguished by 
its inferior bre.adth, which (excluding the fins) is 
onlyf ,qu.al to half its entire length ; by the want of 
tubercles on the upper surface ; by a few of the 
most .anterior r.ays of the dorsal fin being elongated 
beyond the membrane; and by the coloiu-ing, wliich 
is reddish sandy-brown on the upper side, v.aried 
with darker brown .and sprinkled with white pearly 
spots, the under side being (as in the turbot) 
w'hite. The B. is t.aken both in sandy b.ays and in 
deep water.^ ^though considered very inferior to 
the turbot, it is yet much esteemed for the table. 
It seldom or never .attains so gro.at a size ns the 
turbot, rarely exceeding 8 lbs. in weight. 

BRI'LLIANT is a popidar name given to tho 
diamond when it is out in a particidar way. See 
Diamond. 

BRPMSTONE (Sax a, Brenne-slone, a stone that 
bums) is the vulgar name for sulphur (q. v.). 

BRI'NDISI (the ancient Brvndisium or JBrun- 
dusium), a seaport town of Southern Italy, in the 
prorince of Lecce, is situated on a small promon- 
tory in a bay of the Adriatic Sea, about 45 miles 
east north-east of Taranto. B. is a city of very 
OTeat antiquity. It was taken from the Saffentines 
by the Romans 267 B. o., who some twenty years 
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Intor cstnljli'-hcd a colony iK-rc. Tiio town, jnrtly 
o’.ring to the fertility of the countiy-, hut ih;. ik- 
on account of its txcvU'-nt port— con'-ktin:: of 
an inner and outer harbour, tiic former p-rf'-ctlv 
landlocked, and capable of contaiuin;! the large t 
fleets and of easy defence on account of its narrow 
entrance, and the latter al-o very well rheUcred — 
rapidly incroa.-i‘d m wealth and imjeirtance. It 
roon became the principal naval station of the 
Homans in the Adnatie. In 23't n. c., B. was the 
ttarting-placo of the Roman troops that took part 
in the lirat J llyrian War ; and from this point the 
Romans nearly always ihrected suhsequent wars 
with iracedonia, Creece, .and Asia. And when the 
Roman power Uaii been firmly established beyond 
the Adn.atic, B. became a city second to none of 
■South Italy in commerci.al importance. Horace, 
who accompanied .lAntony in a hostile movement 
on B., in 41 n. a, has made the journey the subject 
of one of his satires {Sat. i. 5). Virgil died here, 
in 19 D.O., on his return from Greece. The city 
appears to have retained its importance until the 
fall of the empire, but it suffered greatly in the 
w.ais which foUoweiL IVhen tlic Hermans became 
possessed of it in the 11th c., tlie Crusaders m.ade 
it their chief port for embarlcation to the Holy 
Land ; hut with the decline of the crusades, B. sauk 
into comparative insignificance as a naval station. 
The city subsequently suffered greatly from wars and 
earthquakes. The iiruicip.il buildings aie the 
cathedral, whore the Lmperor Fredenck II. was 
married to Yolanda in 122.j ; and the castle, com- 
menced by Frederick II., and huished by L'h.arlos 
y. The district around B. is still rem.arkablo for 
its fertility, olive oil being produced in large quan- 
tities. Some years ago, B. was constituted an entrepot 
for foreign goods. iSinoo the establishment of the 
overland route to India, B. bids fair to become of 
great importance, being the most convenient point 
of departure for the east from Horthern and Central 
Europe. The extensive and well-sheltered h.arbour 
is undergoing great improvement, and a substantial 
bulwark has been built across tlie north arm to 
prevent it from being tilled with sand. I’op. 9105. 

BRINDLEY, J.uiiis, an eminent English me- 
chanic and engineer, born iii Tliorusett, near Cbapel- 
cn-le-Frith, Derbyshire, in 1710. Apprenticed at 17 
to a miUn-right, he afterwards bec.ime an engineer, 
and in 1752 shewed gieat ingenuity in contri\-ing 
a wator-engiuc for diuiniug a coal-mine. A silk- 
mill on a new jilan, and several others of Iiis works, 
recommended him to the Dulie of Bridgewater 
(q. V.), who employed him to e.xccute the canal 
between Worsley and Manchester. Thenceforth he 
devoted his great skill and genius to the construc- 
tion of navigable can.als ; commenced the Grand 
Trunlc, and comiileted the Birmingham, Chester- 
field, and others. Once, when under examination 
before a committee of the House of Commons, being 
jocularly asked for what purpose ho supposed rivers 
to have been created, ho is said to have replied : 

‘ Undoubtedly to feed navigable canalt’ He died 
in 1772. 

BRINE is the term ajiplied to water highly 
irapregn.atcd with common s.-ilt, and Br.tXE SruiNus 
are those natural waters containing much salt, 
which in many p.arts of the world gush out from 
fissures in the ground. See S.\LT. 

BRINE-SHRIMP {Arleinia saliim), a sm.all 
cru.->tacean, of the order BranMopoda (q. v.), which, 
unhke the grc.ater number of animals of that order, 
is .au inh.ahitant not of fresh but of salt water, and 
is indeed rcmaikable, because it is to be foimd in 
mjTiads swimming about in the brine of salt-pans 
previous to lioiling, when, haa-ing been concentrated 
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Tiie full-grown B. is about half an inch long. Tlio 
little animal is almost transp.arent, and is extremely 
active and graceful in its movements. The workmen 
at s.alt-pans so confidently .ascribe to it the rapid 
clearing of the brine in which it occurs, that when 
it does not appo.ar in their taltcrns, they transport 
a few from other s.altcms. They multiply 'U'ith 
extraordinary rapidity. 

BRINJAREE DOG, a rough-haired nr long- 
haired variety of greyhound (q. r.), used in tho 
Deccan, and said to be tho best of the himting-dogs 
of India. It is said to he superior in sire .and 
strength to tho_Persi.an CTcyhound, but not to bo 
cqu.al to the British grcjmoimd in sn-iftness. It is 
generally of a yellowish or tan colour. 

BRINVILLIERS, liLuiir, JilAKOtmniTjg M.ui- 
QOISE DE, notorious as a poisoner in the timo of 
Louis XrV., avas tho daughter of Dreux d’Auhr.ay, 
Lieutenant of Paris, and received a careful educa- 
tion. In 1C51 she was married, while stiU yoimg, 
to the Marquis do Brinvilliers. This nobleman 
seems to have been a g.ay and careless spend- 
thrift, who allowed his avifo to do very much as she 
pleased. He even introduced to her a j-oimg officer 
named Jean Baptiste do Gaudin, Sei^cur do St 
Croix, who was exceedingly handsome, and wlio 
inspired her -with a violent passion. Her easy 1ms- 
baud, however, was wholly mdifferent to his wife's 
conduct ; but her father, who Bccms to havo had a 
stricter sense of duty, caused St Croix to bo arrested 
and imprisoned in the Bastilo. It was hero tho 
l.ittcr learned the .-irt of preparing pfaisons, from an 
Italian, and on his release he imparted his fatal 
knoavledge to his mistress, who, during his incar- 
ceration, had affected tho gre.atest piety, spending 
most of her time in visiting the hospitals and in 
attending tho side. Tho marchioness now resolved 
to destroy her father. St Croix eagerly abetted 
her, in the hope of oht.-iining a portion of the 
ji-atemal inheritance; hut in order to test tho effic. \y 
of the poison, she tried its effects upon the inv.ali is 
of the RStcl Dlcu. Having satisfied herself, she 
commenced operations on her parent, Idssing and 
poisoning him contimmUy for eight months, imtU 
her diabolical patience was exhausted, and she wa.s 
at last induced to .administer a very, violent dose. 
Ho died, and no one suspocted tho marchioness. 
^yith St Croix’s assistance, and that of a domestic 
ssn-ant, Jean Amelin, alias ChaussCe, she next 
p isonod, with tho samo fe.arfiil indifference to 
crime, her tivo brothers and her sisters ; her 
object being to find moans of supporting her extra- 
1 -agant stylo of living with her paramotu-. Several 
times she attempted to poison tho marquis, her 



husband; but hexBcaped, and, as ^vas said, by Means 
of antidotes given by St Croix, vho ^eaded tb^ be 
sboiUd be compelled to marry the -rndow. _ St Croix 
died suddenly in 1672— bis glass mask bavmg fallen 
off lio "was engi^gcd in preparin" a poison 

leavinf^ dociunents inculpating the marcluoness. one 
was also accused about the same tune by -her aecom* 
T)licG Ohauasge, vrho being arrested, confessed aU, and 
Us condemned to be broken abve. The marcluoness 
escaped to England; afterwards she travelled ipto 
Germany, and next went to Liege, where sbe ti n 
retime in a convent. Erom this, however, she, vVas 
crafSly decoyed by an officer of justice d^giused as 
an abbfi, and conveyed to Palis. Among her papera 
was found a general confession of her crimes, mclucl- 
ing the above-mentioned murders, and many oam-s. 
Oue strange confession stated tbat, out of pity for 
a airtnoiis young lady wbo bad been impraoned m 
a convent, the marchioness Lad poisoned _a wbole 
family' It is a singular fact, tbat this infamous 
woman was a bigot in ber rclig'.ous teneffi, and was 
oiiite exemplary in ber attendance at cbmob. At 
her tri.al in Paris, sbe at first demed all charges 
broimbt against ber, and pretended tbat the ‘ general 
coufession’ bad been ivritteu during the ins^ty 
caused by a fever; bufaftcr being put to the tortoe, 
she made a full confession, and was beheaded, July 
16 1676 Her career had excited such terror in 
France, th/it Louis XTV. instituted a distinct tri- 
Imnal, tlm Chamlre Ardente (q. v.), to myestig.ate 
cases of poisoning by the ‘ siiecession powder used 
by the inarebiouess. 

BRIOUDE, a town of France, in the department 
of Haute-Loiro, situated near the left bank of the 
river AUier, about 20 miles north-west of Le Puy. 

It oooupios the site of Brivas, a town of the ancient 
Avoml Its prinoip.al buildings are the couegc and 
the church of St Julicn, fouuaed in the Oth c., on 
the site of a stiU more ancient edifice erected on 
the spot where the saint was martyi-ed. B. has 
maiuif.actuxes of linen and woollen, and a trade ui 
the agiioultural produce of the district. Lafayette 
was born bore. Pop. (1872) 44S4. 

BEISBAHE. a name applied to various locali- 
ties in Australia in honour of Governor Brisbane 
(q. V.).— 1. B., an inland count)-, about 120 miles to 
the north-north-west of Sydney. — 2. B., a seaport, 
tbo capital of Queensland, about 640 miles to the 
north of Sydney. It stands near the mouth of a 
river of its own name, which falls into Moreton 
Bay. By various routes from it, tlio neighbouring 
interior is m^'t easily entered. Steamers run twice 
a week to Sidney. The pop. is now computed to 
be upwards of 20,000; in 180S, it was 14,205.-3. B., 
the river just mentioned. It rises m the mam 
ridge which divides the rivers of the iiitcnor from 
those of the coast. 

BKISBAEE, Genhul Sm Tnoius LIaiujougai-, 
a distinguished soldier and astronomer, ^was born 
at Brisbane, the hereditary seat of bis family, 
near Largs, Ayrshire, July 23, 1773. At the early 
a-o of 16 he entered tbo army as an ensign, and m 
tiie following year, when quartered in Ireland, be 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Artbm- 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington.^ 
a company bo bad raised in Glasgow in 1/03, _B. 
took part in all tke engagements of tbo campaign 
in Flanders; and in the West Indies, to which be 
was sent in 1796, lie greatly distinguished himself 
under Sir Ralph Abororomby. He afterwards served 
in the West Indies as colonel of the 69th; and in 
1812 obtained command of a brigade under the Duke 
of WeUington in Spain. For bis conspiouous.bravery 
at the battle of the Nive be received the thanks of 
parliament. When Napoleon abdicated, B. was sent 


in command of a brigade to North America, from 
whence be was recalled in 1815, but too late to 
admit of bis being present at Waterloo. In 1821, 

B., on the recommendation of bis friend the Duke, 
was appointed governor of New South AVales, a 
position he held for four years, during which time 
he introduced many wise reforms, especially in pend 
treatment; secured at bis own expense good breeds 
of horses for the colony; promoted the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane, vine, tobacco, and cotton; and 
left at the close of bis administration— wbiob was 
marked by perfect tolerance and protection of aU 
classes of Chi-istians— 50,000 acres of cleared M 
where be bad foimd only 25,000. But high as B. 
ranks as a soldier and administrator, as a man of 
science be bolds a still higher place. While m 
Australia, be catalogued no less than 7385 stars, 
for which great work— known as ‘the Brisbane 
*.alo<me of Stars ’—he received the Copley medal _ 
j tSe Royal Society. On bis retm-n to Scotland, s 
bad an astronomical observatory established at ,i 
Inw residence at Makerstoun, and devoted himself 1 
entirely to scientific pursuits. He entered warmly r 
into the plans of tbo British Association for asoer- j, 
taining the laws of the earth's magnetism, and m s 
1841 bad a splendid magnetic observatory erected ii 
at Makerstoun, the observations made there filbng y 
three large volumes, pnbbsbed in the O^TCitisuctiotis ■- 
of the Boyal Societu of BdinburgJt, of wWeb bo was h 
president, baving been elected on tbo death of Sir y 
Walter Scott. He founded two gold medals for n 
scientific merit — one in tlie a’w^ard of the Royal f 
Society, the other in that of the Society of Arts. 

He died January 27, 1860. “ 

BRISSOT, Jean Phirre, one of the first movers c- 
in the outbreak of tke French Revolution, and ■“c 
afterwards numbered among its viotuM, was borrc^s 
at Cb-artres in 1754, and educated for the ban 
Alter completing bis studies at P.ans, be went 
into the office of a procurator, but qwokly P 

doned tbo leg.al profession for the more congemaF^“ 
-c “nVAm Ills ^‘fvrliest vears ho 
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one of authorship. From his earhest years ho y 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ himself TVith passionate eagerness to 


had devoted imuocij. - . 

literary studies, especially^ h^tory,^^e^nom:^^a^^^ 
politics ’ “ ■“ ■■ 


r studies, especially msrory, eeuuuuij-, ““"qin 
; and, among other lingual accomphsliments 
acquired a thorough mastery of i^glisb. His msl. ^ 
r.Afc. n'l'i'iYi't'npllpji flYROl. pained 


acquirea a r — to 

u'ork, ThCork des Lois Crnmnelles (1/80), gamed 
tho approhation of Voltaire and D’ Alembert, and - 
was followed by his BibliotJicquc des LoisCnn^dleSi 
which established his reputation as a jurist, paving 
removed to London, he there stai'tcd a learned, , 
jounial, under the title Lyeexmy for [which, kow- 
ever, he found no adequate support. Ho tacreior.^ 
returned to taiis, and soon afterwards was 
prisoned in the Bastile, on a charge of having^ ^ 
written against the queen a brochure, which, in 
was penned by the Marquis de Rellcporb. mter foi 
months in the Bastile, he was liberated tlnwd^ 
the interv’cntion of hladame de Gcnlis and tim .Uul^ 
of Orleans. B. continued to mite ti'acts bnanjr^i^.^^ 
&c., but his love of freedom and vehement hat 
of despotism again involved him in danger, and 
escape from a Idti'e-dc-co-chety he "ms n^co ^.^jeusig^ 
compelled to retire to England, He afterwari 
\dsited North America, as representative ot 
SociHc des Amis des Noire. ^ On his return — 
France, he zealously assisted in the. outbreak 
the Revolution, and was in conse;' .ace elected by 
the citizens of Baris their representahve m the^-j^^^ 
Constituent Assembl}*^, where he exercised a pie* 
dominant influence over all the early movements^^ 
of the Revolution. He also established a 30 urnaJ^j.jje^ 
called Lc Palriote Fran^aiSy which became the^ 
recognised organ of the earliest republicans; and, 
through his superior knowledge of politics, and tho 
usages of constitutional countries, ho gathered 

ans. 


roimd liim aU tlie young men of talent and spirit 
ulio im-e opposed to tlio coui-t-tlieory of absolute 
sovereignty. It thus happened that, -vyith^t his 
hoin"- formally considered the head of a ji.arty, all 
tho movements of the early revolutionists were 
profoimdly influenced by him, and he incurred tho 
bitter hatred of the court reactionists, rvho afluved 
tho nickname of Brissotins to all the advocates ot 
reform. Afterwards, the Brissotins formed the 
Girondist p.'irty. In the- Convention, B. was repre- 
sentative of tho department of Eiure-et-Loir. Here 
liis moderation made him suspected Jis a Incna 
of royalty, as ho opposed the ‘men of September 
.and the trial and condemnation of the kina U hen 
Louis XIT;. heard his doom pronounced, he cx- 
ckauned: ‘ I believed that Brissot would h.aye saved 
me!’ But B. w.a 3 weak enough to imagmc that 
the best w.ay to a.ave the Icing would be to vote 
first for his death, and then appe.ol to the nation. 
B. and his p.arty, wliich was perhaps the pmipat “v 
principle and tho wc.akest in action, ultimately feU 
before tho fierce accus.atious of the Momitam, or 
Jacobin part}', which beUevod, or at least iiretendcd 
to believe, that tho i-irtuous B. had rcccn-cd money 
fi-oin tho couit to employ ag.aiu^ the Eovolution. 
AVitli 20 other Girondists, B. suflered de.ath under 
the guillotine, October 30, 1793. 

BltrSTLBS, the strong hairs growing on the 
back of tho hog and wild-lio.ar, and extensively 
used in tho manufacture of bnishcs, and also by 
shoemakers and saddlers. They form an impo^nt 
article of British import, between 2 and 3 m^on 
pounds being .annually imported, chiefly from 
llussia and Goniiany ; but they are also obtained 
from Franco and Belgium, and sm.all qu.antitics of 
inferior nualitv have recently been received from 
Chiua. From Eussia, tho average .annual v.aluo ol 
B imported into Britain is A'350,000, Siberia alone 
Bupph-ing .about £100,000. Itussian B. vary in value 
from ’£0 to £G0 per cwt. From Gcniiany, about 
£100,000 worth per aimum is received, v.ar}'ing from 
£0 per cwt. to £30 per cwt. From Fr.anco^an^d 
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Belgium, about £20,000, v.ar}'ing m value from 2.i. to 
about -Ii. Ccf. per poimd. Tlic cpiality of B. depends 
cm tho length, stidhess, colour, ami straightness— 
iwliite being tho most v.aluable. The best bristles 
are produced by pigs that inhabit cold countries. 
'J’lie Eussian hog is a long, spare .animal, mm the 
thinner tho hog, tho longer and stiller the bnstlcs. 
\iTion the Eussian hog is sent to the south and 
fattened, the B. become soft, and of course (Icprc- 
'■iatccl in value. In the summer, the hogs arc driven 
41 herds through the forests, to feed on soft roots, 
&c., when they shed their B. by rubbing themselves 
ai'ainst the trees. Tho B. are then collected, sen cd 
',p ill horse or ox hides, and sent to fairs, whence 
j\icy find their way, through .agents, to all countnes. 

'BEI'STOL, an important maritime city in the 
cst of England, long. 2’ 3o' 2S" IV., lat. SI” 27' C E., 

' on tho rivers Froiue and Avon, and paray lu the 
tion ntics of Gloucester and Somerset, joined intli the 
TniVner for ecolcsiastic.al and military purposes, but 
fieldcrcvise a city and county in itself. 'I’lie ralc.ablc 
belli, e in 1S72 w.as £851,048. The ancient iiortioii 
'jf B. consists almost entirely of shops, avarehouses, 
ofliccs, maiintactories, and other commercial build- 
ings The streets are, with few exceptions, narrow 
.and irregular; but gre.at improvements have been 
eficcted in them recently .at a cost of half a mUlion 
sterling, and there are many handsome shops, .and 
other buildings of a superior character. Among the 
attcr may bo especially luentioncd tlic banking- 
house of the West of England Company, tho Assize 
Court and Guild Hall, Bank of England, General 
Hospit.al, Colston Hall, and Victoria Booms. A 
3 j3 


(Treat Central Terminus is (1875) in course of crea- 
tion for the v.arious railways. The most remark, 
able modem structure, however, is the suspension 
bridge over the Avon, at Clifton, which is (02 feet 
in sp.an, and 245 feet above high waten Among 
tbe ancient buildings are tbe ^burcb of St Maiy 
lIRedclifFe, the Cathedral, and Temple Church, 
remarkable for its leaning tower. Some remains 
still exist of the aneient castle and WMS, traces 
of British eno.ampments at Clifton and^igh, and 
considerable Druidic vestiges at Stanto^row. The 
modern portions of B., including Clifton, Cotham, 
Eedland, &c., consist of handsome residences, in 
souarcs, terraces, crescents, and detached villas, 
and some creditable specimens of architecture in 
churches, chapel , assembly and club rooms. The 
population of B. PPPfr was, in 18/1, 62,602 and 
of the suburban districts, 141,3/8— total, 204,040, 
steadily increasing ; t5tal included in tho municipal 
boundary, 182,552. The floating harbour and quays 
extend lor more tli.an a mile tlirough the city, an(l 
are formed by embanking and loekmg the old 
courses of the rivers, which now flow thrmigh a new 
ch.aimel cut at a cost of about £600,000. 'There were 
entered inwards with cargoes during the year 18/_, 
1091 Vessels, with a tonnage of 386,357, engaged m 
the foreign, and 8012, of 639.907 tons, in the coasting 
trade, making a, total of 9103 vessels, and 
tons. Tbe clearances outwards with cargoes tor 
tlic same year shew 4G1S vessels and 535,209 tons. 
iTlie customs duties on imports produced il,UA),dio. 
[The chief trade is with Canada and the United 
States, West Indies and South America, Portugal, 
the Mediterranean, Eussia, Mauritius, Turkey, 
France, and west coast of Africa. The- principal 
exports are iron, tin-jilato, copper and brass, coal, 
s.alt, and manufactured goods, to tbe annual vumo 
of .about £400,000. Tho manufactures are chiefly 
cotton goods, glass, refined sug.ar, earthenware, le.wl, 
chemicals, leather, and floor-cloths. The ship- 
1 building yards have the reputation of turning out 
excellent sea-going vessels. 'The Gnat ll'esfeni, the 
pioneer of stc.am-commnnic.ation across tho Atlantic, 
the Gnat Britain, and the ill-fated Bcmerara, were 
built here. Tlio r.ailways termin.ating m Bristol 
(iro— tho Groat Western from tho e.ast ; the Midland 
from the north, wth n branch to Bath ; the Bristol 
iand E.Kctcr from the west; tho Korth Somerset, 
from tho south ; the Great Western line coi^um- 
eating with South "Wales, and short branches to 
1 Avonmouth and Portishcad. B. returns two mem- 
bers to tho House of Commons; tho number of 
electors is 22,124. The municipal government is 
vested in a mayor, 16 aldermen, and -IS town-couii- 
ciliors, a lord-licutcnant, and lord high steward. 'The 
police arrangements are efiicicufc, and tho city has 
a large j.ail which is (1875) about to be rcoonstructal 
on a new site. Tiio hcnevolent institutions of^B. 
aro mimcrons and well supported. The most im- 
portant .arc the Infirmary, tho General Hospital, 
the Blind Asylum, Orphan Asylum, Asylum for 
Deaf Mutes, nlms-honscs, reformatories, &c., and 
the c.xtraordinary Ashley Hill Asylum, for 2050 
orphans, built nud maintained without .any pro- 
vision for meeting expenses, except the unsolicited 
contributions that hapiien to bo sent to it. Among 
charitable institutions must .also bo reckoned tho 
.well endowed Colston, City, .and Bed JIaids Schools, 
Land other free schools. For the better classes, 
the cduc.ation.al establishments are Clifton College 
.and tho gr.ammar school, and many proprietary 
and priv.ato schools ; there are also a medic.al 
school, fine arts academy, and trade sohod. Of 
places of worship in B., 57 belong to the Church 
I of Eiigl.'ud, 29 to AVcsloyan communities, 24 to 
Indepcack^its, aud about 36 to other seels. Xbo 
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first rocorcT? of tfio history of B. speak of it under 
I tlio ancient British name of Cacr-oder; it then 
I hocanio a stronghold of the Romans ; on their 
departure, avas again occupied hy the Britons, 
until, in 5S4, the Saxons drove them ojit, and 
I giving it the name of Brightstoave or Bricstoave, 

I made it a thriaung place of trade — ahoriginal slaa'cs 
I being a^piincipal item in the commerce. It aa/ 
sacked by the Danes. Homy III. gaam it the rigH u 
of a corpor.ato toaam ; Edaa-ard III., those of a city 
and coianty in itself. In 1247, the parishes of Bed- 
clillb. Temple, and St Tliomas aa-cre added to Bristol. 
During the Ciadl W.ars, it aa'as .alternately taken by 
Iloy.alists and P.arli.imcntarian3, and by the latter, 
the castle and fortific.ation3 avere razed. It after- 
av.ards became the principal poit for ti Ic aadth the 
West Indic.s, and carried on a floimshiu nisiness in 
negi-o shaves. In 1703, the ‘ Bridge Riots’ occurred. 
In°1804 the Docks aa-ere begun, and in 1809 they 
avere opened to shipping. In 1831, the ‘Reform Bill 
Riots’ resulted in the destruction of the Bishop’s 
R.alacc, Custom-house, Excise-office, jail, toll-houses, 
a number of private residences, and sevenal lia'cs. 
The bill itself, by the addition of Clifton, &c., 
g.ave the city its present municipal boundaries. 
Among the inames of note identified avith the 
history of B. are those of the Eitzhardingc family; 
William of Worcester; C.anynge, the grc.at merchant 
and restorer of RedclifFe Chiuch ; Colston and 
Wliitson, the merchants and philanthropists ;_ Sebas- 
tian Cabot, the navigator, said to have anticipated 
the discovery of America hy Columbus; the poets 
Southey and Chatterton ; Lawrence and Baily, artists ; 
Sydney Smith, canon of Bristol Cathedral ; Robert 
Hall, Coleridge, and Hannah More ; the Misses 
Porter ; Dr Prichard, Dr Carpenter, and Miss Mary 
C.ai'peuter. 

BRISTOL BAY, an ann of the Pacific Ocean, in 
Russi.an America, lying immediately to the north 
of the peninsula of lUaska. B. B. receives the 
waters of two consider.ablo lakes, which, communi- 1 
eating with each other, ofl'or .an opening into thej 
interior. 

BRISTOL CHANNEL, an inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean, in the south-west of England, between 
South A’i''alo3 on the north, and Devon and Somerset 
shires on the south ; or it m.aj' be reg.arded as an 
extension of the estuary of the river Severn. It 
is about 80 miles long and S to 48 miles bro.ad, 
the greatest breadth Ueing between St Gowan’s 
Head and Hartland Point, its most western and 
external points, this lino passing through Lrmdy 
Isle. It is the largest inlet or estu.ary in Britain, 
haadng <a very irregidar coast-line of 220 miles, 
and receiving a dr.ain.ago of 11,000 square miles. 
The chief rivers which flow into it are the Towy, 
Taff, IJsk, Wye, Severn, Avon, Axe, Parrot, Taw, 
and Torridge. The tides in it rise to an extra- 
ordinary height— at Bristol, 35 feet; at King’s 
Road, 40 ; and at Chepstow, sometimes 70. The 
rapid flow of the tides meeting the currents of the 
rivers produces, in the narrow parts of the Channel, 
and in the mouths of one or two of the rivers which 
enter it, the phenomenon of the bore, the tide 
advancing like a W’.all of w.ater sometimes 0 to 9 
feet high. The chief hays and harbours are, on the 
north, Caerra.arthen and Swansea Bays, Cardiff 
Roads, the mouths of the IJsk and Wye, and the 
Severn estuary; and on the south. Bideford or 
B.arnstaplo, Morte, Ilfracombe, Combe Martin, 
Minehead, Porlock, and Bridgw.ater. 

BRETAIH, Great. See Great BniTAWf. 

BRITAIK, New. See New Bmt.aix. 

BRITA'NNIA (perhaps from Celtic bnth or hit, 
painted, the ancient Britons being in the habit of 
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painting their bodies blue with woad), the ancient 
name of the island of Great Britain (see BniT.vx- 
KIC.E IXSUI..E). The Romans imder Jtilius Carsar 
(who wished to chastise the Britons for aiding the 
Veneti, a tribe in Gaid, against the Rom.an power) 
inv.adcd Britain in 55 and 54 n. c., but they did not, 
for a himdrcd years afterwards, proceed with vigour 
to subdue the coimtry. After a desperate resist- 
ance by the native British princes, espeei.ally 
C.aractacus and Boadicea, the south half of Britain 
was conquered by Vespasian, and made a Roman 
province in the reign of Claudius, about 50 A.n. 
Agricola, sent by Nero in 79 A. D,, consolidated 
these conquests, and extended the influence, of 
Rome to the Firths of Forth and Clyde, between 
which, in 84 A.D., he erected a chain of forts to 
repel the inroads of the northern Caledonians, in 
the line of the stone W.all of Antoninus, afterw.ards 
erected, in 140 A. D,, by LoUius Urbicus. Agricola 
was the first Roman to sail round the island, and 
the first Roman gener.al to come in contact ■with 
the Caledonians, -ndiom, imder their leader Galgacus, 
he overthrew, in 84 A. D., at a hiU c.alled the Mons 
Gnampius, the situation of which has not been 
satisfactorily determined. The Romans made many 
ineffectual attempts to subdue the Caledonian bar- 
bari.ans, and penetrated, for this purpose, through 
the north-east p.art of Scotland as far as the Moray 
Firth, as is attested by the remains of Roman 
ciimps and stations still existing along their line of 
march, and the relics of Roman art found in connec- 
tion with them. Not only did the C.aledonians on 
their own soil resist the Roman sway, but by con- 
stant inroads into the Roman territory south of the 
Wall of Antoninus, they so harassed the Romans 
themselves, that the latter were forced to abandon 
their conquests for 80 miles south of that wall, and 
to secure permanently their remaining conquests 
in South Britain by a line of defensive works 
between the mouth of the Tyne and the Solway 
Firth, called the W.all of Hadrian (q. v.), begun by 
Agricola in 80 A. D., strengthened by Hadrian in 
121, and rebuilt and completed by Severus in 210 
A. D. .Ater this last d.ate the Romans did not 
attempt to regtiin their lost provinces. Subject to 
these incursions of the Caledonians, the_ opposition 
of the native British princes, .and the inyasion of 
tribes from the opposite shores of the continent, the 
Romans held sway in Britain down to about 420 
A. D., soon after which time the Saxons invaded 
south Brit.ai- , and ultim.ately subdued it. Britain, 
south of tne Solway Firth and the mouth of 
the Tyne, in the reign of Claudius, formed one 
Roman province under a consular legatus and a 
procurator, Ptolemy mentions 17 native tribes as , 
inhabiting this tract. Toward the close of the 4th | 
c. A.D,, Roman Britain constituted a tocese in the 
preefecture of Gaul, and was di'vided into five pro- 
vinces, of which the boundaries, though -unoertam, 
are supposed to have been as foRows : B. Frima, 
England south of the Thames and the Bristol 
Channel ; B. Secunda, Wales ; Flavia Cajsariensis, 
the coimtry between the Thames, Severn, Mersey, 
and Humber; Maxima Czesariensis, the rest of 
England to the Scottish border ; and Yalentia— 
soon ab.andoned by the Romans— Scotland south 
of the Wall of Antoninus. A\ this time, also, the 
inhabitants of Roman Britain included Phcenician, 
Roman, and Germanic elements, which had become 
incorporated "with the native Britons, who were of 
Celtic or Gaelic descent, "ae Romans governed 
Britain by a vic.arius or ■vicegerent resident at 
Eboracum (York), imder whom were consulars, 
presidents, and other subordinate officers. To 
insure the obedience of the natives, at least three 
Roman legions — chiefly composed of Gauls, Germans, 
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Iberians, and but few pure Romans— were stationed 
in Britain ; viz., at Eboraciun, Deva (Chester), and 
Isca Dnmnonionun (Exeter). Under the Romans, 
inanj^^ toums (colonia) and munioipia) — 5G arc enu- 
merated by Ptolemy — arose in Britain, and difliised 
Roman law and ci^'^i3atlon over the country. The 
toums of Ehoracum (V(irk) and Vcrularainm (near 
St Albans) had the privikycs of Homan citizenship. 
The Romans made many roads or streets (.dratu), of 
which there are still nuimrous remains, across the 
country, all eenlcniii; in Luinlon. They also developed 
it into a corii'^’oum,^ eouiitiy. DruuUsui was the 
relif^ion of tlie Biit«uis at their conquest by the 
Romans, but tiio l,itU'r mtiodueed Christianity and 
Roman literature into the country. Theie are many 
remains still extant of the prost‘iHO of tho Romans 
in Britain, siuli ns camps, roiula, rums of liousos, 
baths, Hues, altars, mosaic pavements, painted walls, 
metallic implements and urnameiita, weapons, totils, 
utensils, pottery, coins, sculpturis, bron/es, inscnp* 
tions, fee. Tlieso remains shew that the Ilomatis 
\rishcd to render their British conquests pi nininent, 
and that they had ^Teatly iinpioVid tlie .uts of the 
ancient Bntiui'i, ns is OMdciit on ciunpann^ the 
remains witli tlie far nuUr native antnputies of 
tho British pre-Roman or jire histone eii, stuli as 
tninuli, harrows, eartUwoiks, htj called Dnitdical 
monohtlia and circl<‘i, cromlechH, tail ns. pottery, 
weapons, tools, ut« n^.ls, ornam< nt«. i^c. Many of tie 
Roman remains in BnCun al- » shew that the 
Romans had introdiueil into the counitv tho nliiic* 
ments and luNun< (»f Borm* itself. 


»p/ 


Under tbo term i.|. it lirit.i.u l..u) 

been pcrsuuilicd m the lino arts ns a Kiiialc M.it'-J 


on a globe or on an insulated rook, and leaning witli 
one nnn on a sliiold, tlie other hand grasping a spear 
or a trident. The first example of this personifica- 
tion is on a Roman coin of Antoninus Pius (died 
IGl A. D.). Tlie figure reappears first on the copper 
coinage of England in tho reim of Charles IL 
(1GG5) ; tho celebrated hcaiity, ISliss Stewart, after- 
wards Duchess of Richmond, is said to have served 
.as model to tho engraver, Philip Rootier. Xiio 
Britannia th.at njipears on tho reverao of British 
copper coins since 1825 was tho design of ilr W. 
W3'on. See Coikaoe. 

BRITAXRIA METAL is an alloy very largely 
empi03'cd in the construction of tho cheaper lands 
of tea and cofieo pots, tea-spoons, &o. Tho pro- 
portions of tho metals used in its mamifactnro are 
various, Imt tho average composition in 100 parts 
is! tin, S.5{; antimon3-, lOJ ; zinc, 3; and copper, 1. 
B. M. is harder than pewter (tp v.), hence vessels 
or spoons made of it are not so liable to lose 
' their shape, or to 1)0 indented with a slight blow. 
.V variet3' of B. M., called Qitren's Melal, is also 
i>xtvn3ivel3' used for similar piirjiosos, and it ranlcs 
iiitermediato in hardness between pewter and ordi- 
iiar3- B. Metal. Queen’s Metal is composed of — tin, 
0 ; antimnn3’, 1 ; bismuth, 1 ; and lead, 1. 

BRITAXXIA TUBULAR BRIDGE, a r.aUway 
bridge over the Menai Strait, romarkaWo alilco for 
it.i gigantic dimensions, and as being tbo first con- 
, struotiou of tbo land ever undertaken. tVith a 
\ieiv to facilitate commmiication with Irekand f!ci 
lliplvlioad, tbo directors of tho Chester and IT0I3'- 
li.Mit Railway in 1815 roiiglit tho aid of Mr Robert 
.Stepbcn.sou, tho great CDgmccr, to bridge tho strait 
I with such a structure ns should admit of tho safe 
I |ia33.ago of hc.anly laden trains without in any w.a3' 
interfering with the narigation of tho channel. 
About a mile above tho Buspension-hridge, and 
nearer Carnarvon, a rod: in tho middle of tho 
' strait rose ten feet above tho water at low tide ; 
.Hid oil this site, provided by nature, it was resolved 
to erect tho bridge in tbo form of a rectangular 
tube, composed of MTOiigbt-iron plates riveted 
t-igither in a wanner to combine tbo greatest 
' strength with tho greatest lightness. See Stokkotu 
. or .MATiniiAUS and TtnooiAn Bridoes. Li tho 
'spring of 1810, the undcrtaldng was commenced; 
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Biit.'mm.a Tubular Briiigo. 

by tho 22tl of Juno 1849, tho Brit.'innia Tower crectctl on each Bide of tho Britannia Tower; thua 
on the rock in tho centre of the strait was com- dividing tho spaco into four spans, of which tho 
plctcd (height, 191 feet G inches abovo liigh-wntcr two centre ones arc 4G0 feet each, tho other t^vo 
mark). Other two towers, somo 18 feet lower, were being comparatively naiTOW. Tho short tubes 
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betM'ecu tlie abutinelits and the shore towers were 
constructed, by means of strong scaffolding and 
stages, in the places they were to occupy when 
finished ; the long central tubes were built at the 
water-edge, from whence they were floated off on 
pontoons to the base of the towers, which had grooves 
or recesses made to receive them, and then clevat^ ’ 
gi'adually (supports being built imdcr their end/ 
they ascend^) by powerful hydraulic presses to the 
requisite height, 102 feet above high-water mark. 
On the 13th of October 1S49, the first long tube, 472 
feet in length (12 feet being allowed for the rest 
at both ends), and about 1800 tons in "weight, was 
safely fixed at its proper height above the sea. The 
other centre tube was got up by December; and 
on the 5th of March 1850, a train swept through, 
and the bridge was open for traffic. In August 
the parallel line of tubes was completed, and the up 
and down trains could now pass over the Menai 
with as little delay and danger as over any other 
part of the lino. The total length of the bridge is 
1S41 feet, of the tubes, 1513 feet. The extreme 
height of the tube at the Britannia Tower is 30 feet, 
diminishing to 22 feet 9 inches at the abutments* 
‘the difference bein^ made to give a true parabolic 
ciu-v e to the top while the bottom is straight.^ Inside, 
the width is 13 feet 8 inches throughout, and the 
height 2G feet at the middle, and 18 feet 9 inches at 
the ends. To provide for the expansion and con- 
traction of the metal, the bed-plates in the shore 
towers and in the abutments, on which the tubes 
rest, are made to move freely on cast-iron rollers 
and balls. This precaution, for securing free move- 
ment to the tubes, was not unnecessary, as it has 
been found that between the expansion of summer 
and contraction of winter there is a difference of 
fully 12 inches. The total weight of iron used 
was nearly 12,000 tons, of which the tubes contain 
9360 ^ons of malleable iron, 1015 tons of cast iron, 
and I/O of |icrmanent railway, In their fabrication 
186,000 diflerent pieces of iron, fastened together 
by more than 2,000,000 rivets, were used j and in 
the towers, abutments, &c., there is 1,492,151 cubic 
met of masonry. The total cost was about £602,000. 
The whole structure was completed in less than 
five years. See Tubular Bridge. 


BRITA'N'N'IC.dS I'KSULA3, a term used by 
ancient classic writers previous to Cjesar for the 
British Isles, including Albion (England and Scot- 
land), and Hibernia or Icme (Ireland), with the 
smaller isles around them, Aristotle, in the begin- 
ning of the 3d c, B. c., knew only of Albion and 
lerne. Cicsar, about 54 b. c,, was the first to apply 
the name Britannia to Albion. Ptolemy, in the 2d 
c. A.D., is the first to a.pply Little Britain to leme 
or Ireland, and Great Britain to Albion or England 
and Scotland. Herodotus, in the 5th c.B. c., is the 
first writer to mention Britain vdth any sort of 
definiteness; previous Greek writers speak of Britain 
only in connection with the Phoenician tin trade 
earned on with the Cassiterides or Tin Isles (the 
SciUy Isles and Cornwall), which they often confound 
^th the Axores. The Phoenician trade with the 
British Isles be^an about 1000 B. c., the Phcenicians 
giving the native Britons salt, skins, and bronze 
vessels m exchange for tin and lead. ■ Ptolemy 
enumerates 52 ffiffpent Celtic or Gaelic tribes as 
mhahiting Britain in his time. See Celtic Natioks, 

BRITISH ARSIY. In Armies, Modern, a 
succinct accoimt is riven of the relative strength 
and organisation of the chief European armies, with 
the exception of that of the British empire, reserved 
for consideration in the present article. 

Like other modern armies, the British army 
originated in the 'feudal system (q. v.). "WTien 


reg^ power, tempered by a parbament, superseded 
that system, the people, according to their rank in 
ufe, "^ere expected to provide themselves -with cer- 
toiu kinds of weapons and defensive armour. The 
justices of the peace were empowered to see to these 
milita^ duties of the people. AVhen the nation 
was eithCT actually engaged in war, or apprehensive 
ot myasion, the sovereign issued commissions to 
experienced officers, authorising them to draw out 
and array the fittest men for service in each county 
and to march them to the sea-coast, or to any part 
of the coimtiy known to be in most danger See 
Aurater. It was in the time of Hemy VIII. that 
lord-lmutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties 
were first appointed as standing-officers for assem- 
bling and mustering the military force. During the 
earlier ye.ars of the ^dora, contracts were made by 
the Itog 'yith ‘captains,’ who undertook to provide, 
clothe, and feed so many fighting-men, for a given 
money-allowance ; but the power intrusted to the 
lord-lieutenants gradually changed this system, in 
c ^ borne-defence. In the reimi 

of tffiarles I., the important question arose, wheth'er 
the lung of England did or did not possess the right 
to mamtam a military force without the express 
consent of parliament ? and this question was all the 
more bitterly discussed when tbe king billeted liis 
Eolffiers on tbe people. After the troubles of the 
civil wars and the Commonwealth, Charles II. foimd 
Itself compelled to a^ee, on his Restoration, to 
the abandonment of all the army except a kind 
of body-guard or household brigade of 5000 men, 
sanctioned by tbe parliament, hx the ISth year of 
his reign, he succeeded in obtaining a statute, declar- 
atory that ‘the sole and supreme power, govern- 
ment, command, and disposition of the militia, and 
of all forces by sea and laud, and of all forts and 
places of strength, is the undoubted right of his 
majesty; and both or either of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment cannot nor ought to pretend to the same.’ Both 
Charles II. and James II. found, however, to their 
mortification, that this statute did not in effect rive 
them so much real military command as they nad 
wished and intended— because tbe Commons, by 
holding the purse, virtually held the power. 

It was in the time of William and Maiy that the 
real basis for the modem B. A. was laid. The 
Declaration of Rights (q. v.) settled, in positive 
terips, ‘that the raising and keeping of a standing 
army in time of peace, vdthout consent of parlia- 
ment, is contrary to law.’ The first Mutiny Act 
( q. V.) was passed in 1G89, to last for six months 
only ; but it has been annually renewed ever since, 
except in three particular years ; and it constitutes 
the warrant on which the whole military system 
of England is exercised by the Sovereign,'' -with the 
consent of parliament. During a period of 172 
years, with only three interruptions, the ministers 
of the crown have annually applied to parhament 
for permission to raise a military force, 'and for 
money to defray the expenses. The Sovereign can 
make war, and can bestow military emplojunenta 
and honours ; but the steadiness with which the 
Commons have always regarded themselves as the 
representatives of the tax-paying nation has, in 
however imperfect a degree, provided a check, even 
in ^e woret of times, on the grasping by courtiers of 
lavish military privileges. 

The great distinction between the B. A and that 
of almost every other state in Europe, is that the 
service is voluntary. The subjects of the crown 
engage, by free choice, to serve in the array for a 
dennite number of years. In the rare cases where 
forced service by ballot is obtained, it is in the 
militia, not the regular army. See Mtt.t tta. The 
British soldier has much hard colonial life to bear, 
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and many Ion" voyages lo make; lie i", more- niiralicrs arc f;ivcii. We shall liorc, selecting llie 
over, almost entirely shut out from the chanco of official year 18/3— 18/-1, show of what comiioncnt 
being a commissioned officer. As a conscfiuencc, elements the B. A. now consists. The mditia and 
the ranks are mostly filled from the more necessitous the volunteer coi-ps are not here included, 
classes of the community — hy those who from w.ant 

of steady habits, or of education, arc the Ic.ast fitted ElimsH AliMY Vorr.D roR 18/3-lS/d. 

for iiulustrious inirsuits; ^vluTca'j in I'ranco and iiftmeanj loan. Tut^i nriihii 

many other foreign countries, the jirofession of .arms 'm'o'ia' 4 330 = it'sTa 

is regarded as an honourable one, of ''’l*'^ oven ' . ' . ’ 7 n ’433 t 'sui = 1-J2,3!il 

the iirjvate Pohlier jiroiid. ^Ir ronhl.'X!i<ino, Arlillcry# . • l.'2,547 12,231 =s yi,76l 

eomnariug the niMc" . ■.talilishimuits of the chief RTipinccm, . . .s,2l7 '102 = 

Slicraniiies 111 18.-.7, found that of Engl.and to Stoll, 1/ipois, .tc., . 11,723 ^ 

1)0 the Pinalli st in ratio to jMijmlatitin, hut the most C2.954 = 191.892 


Costly in rel.atioii to its .strength. I he English r.atio 
was 1 ill 12S; the Frein h, 1 in !»'>; llir I’rnssiaii. 1 


tMY voxr.D 

roR 1873- 

-IS 

7.1. 

llnmc and 

loUta. 


Tuftl Hrlihli 

Colonlci. 



Mmj. 

. 12,913 

4,330 


17,273 

70,433 

4,591 

= 

122,391 

. 22,547 

12,231 

=s 

31,761 

r.,247 

•102 


5,049 

. 11,703 

.... 


14,541 

123,995 

92,934 

= 

191,892 


the column ‘India,’ are included only tlioso 


Fiighsh cost [ler mm is »tdl higlur now Ih.an 
it was m IS-IT, oil .mr.uint of iii. n-asid afk nlioii 
hoiiig jiaid to tlio Mcllln mg of tli*' hoUIi'T. 


Her Majesty’s forces, 059.1 are officers; 90,787 non- 
cominissinncd officers, drummers, and trum]ictcr3; 
and 181,230 rank and file. There are voted for the 


. ,, ^ . .. 1 / anil 101,3.10 lain, aiui iiic. aiicio .no 

Till. H. A„ 111 all it i conii.l.-ti m-ss. H ."'‘I’l’;’;; ’I I’; ,, 5 ,, „f ti,i 3 ^.jriny, 20, .M.', Imrses. Tlio total cost 
111- comman.l.d by the Souicign. .assistid •>> ' ' cannot well be estimated tier bead; because, bc.sidc3 
.Si-crctary of Mat.- fu' W .n m sonii- maU-rs, am •> snslcnance for tlie sohlier.s, there arc stores 

tbo Command, r iioclm t m otli. rs. 1 li.. fortifications and milit.arj- buildings, 

oh'inmts aif th** Ifu-s. » •• ^veaT’ons and combustibles, and the various 

of theluK'; tin <>i Uu’ hiif . th- ..r.ln.inc- jind pensions. The total c.vpendi- 

cori.^ cmpn.uu aitill.iy .tml t njm. mn . .vi.i im- ^;^„ctiuncd by parliament may, however, cou- 
inann.'s Ilur- .u- .ih" c-rt.un <-r|-4 ‘ ‘ %uuciitly be thrown nmlor four headings, and given 

an. in-lun^.h' t- tli- puu.pd V‘‘:r V . m luuml numbiTS as foUow^ 


b“du s of tr-*"!’*. ui.uutatu« I "nt -t tli* i 

of liidi.i; th. militui. tlm '■ .mmry < avalry ; 111." g, aIIol aiicci cf C.jmbi'naK, . . ono 

army of ivoirNt, tii- -r aiiilhry and A»lbum«irul 7.’i2,noo 

nllc.s • th- < nr-llt d 1*1 loi-'iiM n . .lud •..•in till- «lur- storrs nn-1 \Vorl.s of every Mmb . , . 4, .'172,00') 

•>'m',........;t..'.i.^i.m;..t- \ \\ \ 

of tho I!. A. I.iii. I a.iordmg t" th.. politi. .al 

asiii cl of all'.ur.s .ibi.Md, aiol t.i tlo- strength of the £14,110,000 

.■LOiioiiiisiiig pniu iplc at loimo. la IM-I, \ilo n l.iig- 

land was .ng.sg.-d iii trcmnidous cut. As .abro.sd, —being llie oliargc for a pracc o.sl.abb.sbmcnt, in 
the regiil.ir army r. .utod 2iHMliiil no n. er. biMi.. which, to admit of e.V]iansion for actual war, the 
of feiicibli s, for. egn ligmiis, and militi.i. In th.. lirA upiii.r ranks (wliich cannot be summarily created) 


. 01, tifio 

7.12,000 
. 4, .172,00') 
1,413,000 
. 2,250,000 

£14/110,000 


\iari .Ut* r 


t* nmii.iti-n 


-n .it w .ir are ilisproportionalcly large. 


agaiiirt .Vapol, ,.ii, tlo- p.lu. tmus iii th.; H. A. All the comjionciil elements of the army, in 

imolv...l tin- retir. mi-nt of no b . .‘ohik; anil iimCnVf, and the organisation .and duties 

th.m in.iiiMl militan ..ito'.rs, «lio tlo r. up..!! u.nt of the troops, will be found noticed under their 
.111 halt p i.\ ; tli.s.'.'bs liltmg i .o am o ., tranrf..rs. proper bendings. The milit.ary forces actually aritb- 
aiul .li-alhs' have m arly dia-api.i-arcl. Tli.. .dasticity iii tlic United laiiigdom— including .all the various 


the troops, avili be found noticed under their 
•oper bendings. The military forces actually aritli- 


arbicli pirmits th.. i iil.ar.'. iio iit or lonir.actiou of km.ls of force, but excluding tbo troops in tho 
tho army .ii .s. i fr .m \..r)in.. n .t s., nim li the Kxst Indies and 22,980 in the colonics— comprise 
iiuiiibi r of ii'guiii.iits, .as tli. ourtili.r of b.att.ib'ins tin; fell'-iwiiig (1873) ; 
in a r*. riiiii’iit, of c.iiip-mo'S m .i batt-ilmn, or of 

moil 111 .a eompaiiy. If iie lomp.are tlo- stii.iglli Vmm.'/'' Ko Kircclives. 

of till, ri'gul.ir aimy ,at V.anous l..■n..ds b. lw...|i Isjl cavalry 13,000 

aijfl IbT'l, 1' »• piiall tiud that th- n< tu.il iiiimu-r *»f Atn»y llc'crve Torco, . • • 35,000 n 

rcgiiii..iit 1 lias aari'.l but bill.., the dilfiTeiii'.. of Ayluiiticr lUllcs anJ AilUlcry, . ■ lC0,.a0 

hlreiigtb li. mg m.i Ic up in the three mo'lis just 
mciitmiicl. 

Tile btii-nglli of tl... U A. ,1.. bii..l from ISb") to ,, , ,, , 

18.38, mneeu bill, last m. ntmm d j . .ir it b.xs imder. > to these be .added all the treops i In m a. 
gone many aiigin. i.l itioiis. Tli.-s.. augiiu nt.atmiis .nbrii.ad, ami all t lo r.ii, A nr^ of 

nave been ....Ms.omd partly by the contests in the total swells up to little short of 

t’biua. Imb.a. Kallr.ina I’.-La.and the (.'rmiea ; rTo^^ ,o"o^.7^ 

and p.artly bv a s,.„s. .,f the ms.-eunty of many of Imwovcr, the regulars of the homo armj actual 

^ 1 f **»..♦. /,»!. nvailnblo for jield-scrvicc, arc only about 100,000. 

our cunst.s and In c-niparing the stmigth •. » 

uf tho ftircos at dilF-rent ]M-n<Mh, inu-li coiifumon w ASSOOIA^TIOK. An Associati 


U-Cul-.T*. . • • . 



a manry Cavalry, • 

Atnjy IlC'Crve Torco, 

\yluuticr lUllca aini AilUlcry, 


100,003 

12^000 llfTccllvCs'*. 
13,000 fi 

35,001) )r 

ICO, 750 


If to these be added all the troops in India and 
abro.ad, ami all tlio forces maintained by the 


i,„ :i .uy a. w.> ■."«> ...p i» ”i > 

IvU’-l j S“r:S.‘'S» 

Ii.srtly by a s.ns. tin' ms.-eunty of many of ‘ ran „i,„„s mo non 


BIH'TI.SII AS.SOOIA'TION. An Associ.ation 


•aj.t to ansi- from dilli'ri.iit moii. s of interpreting the whose object is, by bringing together men eminent 
Munis ‘ British .snny.’ This designation m.oy include in all tbo several departments of science, to assist 
Ur. mI.oI.. of til., royal tniuiis m In.lia, svbetbcr sup- the progress of discovery, ami to extend over the 
porteil out of imjii.ri.al or of Indian revenues; it mIioIc country the l.atest results of scientific research, 
may mclude the mihtia, the volunteers, the enrolled A prevailing impression that England bad f.slien 
jicnsmni isi, the yeomanry cavalry, the foreign legions behind other countries, hotli ns to the general csti- 
— or it may t-xcin.lo any one or more of these. Tho motion in avhich scientific men averc held, and the 
‘ British army,' ami tho ‘ military force of tho British prosecution of science itself, led to its formation, 
empire,’ are often treated as converlihio terms : to It avas thought that an imposing union of men 
tho jiroductioii of mucli confusion avhero actual of scicnco avith tho nohility, gentry, and clergy 
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ffliglit tend to revive the pliilosopliio spirit of tlie 
cniintry. Such meetings liad .already taken place 
in Germany, and proh.ahly suggested the idea of 
this institution, hl.any leading-men of the ago took 
part in its form.ation, but the honour of being its 
foiuidcr must be ascribed to Sir D.avid Brewster. 
By his exertions the first meeting of those who vre'' 
favourable to the design was held .at York in tue 
year 1831. The Archbishop of York, the m.a5-or and 
council of the city, entered w.arinly into the project. 
At this^ meeting the constitution of the society avas 
determined, the sca’cral sections had their proannees 
assigned to them, .and subjects aa'cre proposed on 
avhich reports avcrc to be draaam up and re.ad at the 
ensuing meeting. This took place at Oxforcl in 1832. 
The imiversity had cordi.all3’ welcomed the neaa- 
Association, the p.aper3 which aa-erc re.ad g.avo it at 
once the high character it has since sustained, and 
from tliis date it may be said to haa'c been in com- 
plete .and successful oper,ation. An emuncration of 
the several sections of the societ}-, each of aadiich has 
its oum committee and president, will shear the avide 
range of topics it embraces : Section A., M.atlic- 
m.atic.al and Plij-sical Science; B., Cliomistry; C., 
Geology ; D., Zoologj- and Botanj', including Pliysi- 
olog}>; E., Gcogr.aphynnd Ethnologj’; F., Economic 
Science and Statistics ; G., Jfcchanic.al Science. 

At the close of each meeting, it is determined at 
whht town in the United Kingdom the next sh.all 
be held, and a president of the aadiole Associ.ation 
is appointed, aa'ho dclia-crs an inaugural addj'css, in 
aa-hicu he is expected to present a gencnal stira-cj- of 
the latest .ada-anccs of science. The niles and bj'-l.aaa-s 
of the Boeietj’, it is not neccssarj' hero to p.articu- 
harise ; but it should be mentioned that the subscrip- 
tions of .a_ contmuallj- increasing mcmbcrslup h.aa-e 
placed at its disposal a large fund, which has been 
cxjiendcd in the prosecution of science. In manj’ 
cases, .as in long astronomical c.alculations, or exten- 
sive 'meteorological obsen-ations, the labour of 
subordinates is required, and a certain apparatiis, 
and it is in defraying such cxiionscs that the fluids 
of the_B. A. are vety wisclj" omploj-cd. 

Besides the immemato ends sought to bo obtained 
bj- such an Association, its utility aviU be evident if 
wo reflect on the intimate connection th.at exists 
between the several branches of science, and the 
impossibility there is that any one mind can be 
thoroughly convcrs.ant with them all. Ho who now 
hopes to m.ako discoveries in science must limit 
Iiimself to a few chosen studies ; and j’ct such is the 
interlacing of .all the several branches of iiiquiiy, 
tliat ho must often find it iudispcns.ablo to Imow the 
hast rcsiUts of eaclu The botanist or the physiologist 
must consiUt the accomplished chemist; the chemist 
must c.all in the aid of those who have specifically 
studied the action of heat, light, .and electricity; the 
geologist needs them all, and is in turn consulted by 
all. Thus, a certain brotherhood of science is formed, 
in which each li.as his spccialtj’, and yet each leans 
upon his brother. 

In .ancient times it was otherwise. The facts on 
which a philosopher speculated were those which 
lay open to the eyes of .aU. A Thales coidd sec 
the rain fall and,pl.ants grow, and forthwith pro- 
nounce that the vital energy of .all things was to be 
found in w.atcr. He could exercise his imagination 
in perfect independence of the l.abour of all other 
men. The plulosopher of modem times c<annot 
move a step.vvithout a carefiU consideration of the 
theories of his predecessors and contorapor.arie3 ; 
he has to take notice of the innumerable facts 
brought to light by v.ariou3 obsen’ors, aided by 
those artificial arrangements which convert obser- 
vation into experiment. 

Two classes of men, of the most opposite character, 


are greatly aided by .an Association such as this. Tlie 
humble .and plodding worlonen are taught where 
their p.atient_ industry will most avail; they are 
c.autioncd against re-discoveries; they .arc told where 
tlieir love of collecting or experimentalising may be 
best applied. And that other class of men, who 
love to generalise, who ever seek to embrace aU the 
midtifanous facts of science under a few great laws 
— ^these are provided with the very last intelligence 
from cverj’ department of inquiry, and may forth- 
with proceed to weave it into their oivn comprehen- 
sive scheme. Nor arc we to overlook the benefit 
which the whole communitj’ derives from the rapid 
dissemination of the latest results or speculations of 
jihilosophy. Hot onlj’ do our idle and fashioniable, 
as well as our manufacturing towns and our imiver- 
sities, welcome the meetings of the B. A., but from 
this P arliamcnl of Science the utterance of scientific 
opinion goes foith over the whole Idngdom through 
the .agency of the press. IVithm three daj’S after 
one of its meetings, there is not a workshop or a tea- 
table in the coimtry th.at has not derived from it 
a new topic of convers.ation. Tliis kindling of an 
interest in science, through the whole population, we 
rcg.ard as amongst the gi-catest advnnt.ages of the 
British Assooiatiou. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. See Gur-iT Bhitaix and 
Ireijikd. 

BRITISH GUM, DEXTRINE, or LEI'OCOME, 
is a Bubshanco extensively emploj'ed by c.alico- 
printers and others for the tliickcning of colours, 
instead of the much more expensive gmn .arabic. 
It is prepared from potato-starch (q. v.) or sago- 
sharch by passing the grains throuA iron cjdin- 
ders at a temperature .about 500° F. It differs from 
starch in 014110 no blue colour with tincture of 
iodine, and in being readily soluble in water, and 
thus jnelding a tliiok liquid resembling in consist- 
ence mucilage (strong solution of ordinary gum). 
B. G. is the m.atcri.al which is produced by baldng 
in the crusts of loaf-bread (q. v.), and ivliich com- 
municates to them their very agreeable taste. 

BRI'TI.SH MUSE'UM. The British Museum, .an 
important national institution in London, originated 
in a bequest of Sir Hans Slo.ane, who, during a 
long lifetime, g.athcred an extensive and, at the 
time, unequalled collection of objects of natural 
history and works of art, besides .a considerable 
librap' of books and manuscripts. These, in teims 
of Ids will, were offered, in 1753, to the govern- 
ment, on condition th.at £20,000 should bo p.aid 
to his family, the first cost of the whole h.aving 
amounted to more than £50,000. Tlie offer was 
accepted; the necessary funds were raised by a 
lottery ! .and the collection, along with the H.arlei.an 
and Cottonian Libraries, were arranged in hlontague 
House, which had been purchased for £10,250. The 
new institution, thenceforth c.alled tho BRlxisit 
Mirscuji, was opened in 1759. From time to time, 
purchases and donations succeeded each other 
rapicllja Montague House sufficed for tho reception 
of .-ill these acquisitions, till tho Egj-ptian antiquities 
arrived in 1801. Tho purchase of the Toumley 
marbles in 1805, necessitated tho erection of a 
gallery for their reception. This, however, did not 
meet the increasing demaud for space. The old house 
was condemned, and plans were prep.arcd by Sir R. 
Smirke for new buildings; but none were under- 
taken till 1823, when the eastern wing of tho present 
building was erected for tho reception of the library 
of George HI., which had been presented to the 
hluseiun by George TV. Tho subsequent progiess 
of tho works was very slow. The building was 
completed in 1847. It is a hollow sqti.are, whose 
sides are opposite to the four points of the compass. 
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Througliout the exterior of the huiMing, the Grecian < 
Ionic 13 the order of architecture adopted. The j 
principal front is towards the south, facing Great ] 
Russel Street, and presents an imposing columnar • 
fasade, 370 feet in length. The great entrance- i 
portico, in the centre, is composed of a double range * 
of columns, 8 in each range. The columns are 5 feet ■ 
in diameter at their base, and 45 feet in height. i 
The fcyTnpanum of the portico is ornamented with an 
allegorical Bculpturo by Westmacofct, typical of the | 
progress of ci\'ilisation. On either sideofthcMiiseiun, • 
there is a semi-detached house, containing the resi- • 
dences of the chief officers of the establishment. . 
These give an additional length of 200 feet, mal^g ' 
the whole length of the structure 570 feet. The - 
interior of the building is admirably adapted to : 
the purposes for which it is devoted. Some of the 
galleries, from their size aud dimensions, have a 
very imposing appearance, as the Ring’s Library, ' 
the Bird Gallery, &o. The grand entrance-hall is 
a noble and lofty .apartment, built in the massive 
Doric style: it contains a statue of Sir Joseph 
Banks by Chantrey, and an ideal representation of 
Shakspeare by Rouhilliac. 

Scarcely had Smirke’s plans been carried out, 
when demands were made from several of ^the 
departments for more accommodation. Additions 
have accordingly boon made, rooms having been 
provided for the print department, and several new 

f allerics for the recent aeguisitions of anticiuitics ; 

ut the most important addition, is the magnificent 
rea.ding-rooni which has been erected in the internal 
I quadrangle. In no department of the Museum w as 
additional accommodation more needed than in 
the library. The nmnbcr of readers had increased 
beyond the means of accommodation, and so short 
of space wore they for books, that the estimates for 
purchases were restricted to only the half of the 
sum which the trustees considered dcsii'able, for the 
I solo reason that the library would be inadcqimte 
for the reception of extensive ad^tions. After 
considerable delay, aud the consideration and rejec- 
tion of several plans, nothing w<as done till Mr 
Panizzi, at that time keeper of the pnntcd book 
department, suggested a plan which promised to 
meet the important requirements of speedy erection 
and economy in cost. The plan was at length 
adopted, and the result is a building than which 
none are better, few perhaps so thorouchly adapted 
to the purposes for which it is intended. Parlia- 
ment voted the first grant for it in 1854. It 
was opened in 1857. The total cost was about 
£150,000, which includes the fittings and furniture, ' 
and the necessary shelves for immediate use. The 
building was erected in the interior quadrangle, | 
which it completely occupies, with the exception of 
an interval of about 28 feet all round, necessary for i 
lighting and ventilating the surroimding biiUding. 
The reading-room is circular. It is constructed 
principally of iron, with brick arches between the 
main ribs. The dome is lOG feet in height, and 
its diameter 140 feet, being second only to the 
Pantheon of Rome, and that but by two feet. The 
use of iron has economised the space to an cxti’aor- 
dinary degree, for while the piers which support the 
Pantheon fill 7477 feet, those on which the reading- 
room rests occupy only 200 feet. Egually remark- 
able has been the saving of space in the fitting up 
of the library. The shelves .are formed of galvanised 
iron plates, edged with wainscot, aud covered with 
leather, and are supported on malleable iron stan- 
dards. In all the cases except against the external 
walls, the bookcases are double, a lattice of iron- 
work being fixed for the longitudinal separation of 
the hooks. Thus, throughout the whole intenor of 
the now building, walls are dispensed with, the 
858 


divisions being in all cases formed of the double 
nanges of hooks. The building contains three miles 
lineal of bookcases eight feet high. Assumhig them 
aU to he spaced for the average octavo book size, 
the entire ranges form 25 miles of hook-shelves, 
and would accommodate 1,000,000 such volumes. 
In addition to this, the dome-room, which is the 
re.ading-room, has accommodation for 00,000 
volumes. This magnificent room contains ample 
and comfortable accommodation for 300 readers. 
Each person has a space of 4 feet 3 inches long. 
He is screened from the opposite occupant _hy a 
longitudinal division, which is fitted with a hinged 
desk, graduated on sloping racks, and a folding- 
sheU for sp.aTe hooks. In a recess between the two 
arc placed an inlrstaud aud penliolders, thus leaving 
the table unencumbered. By an ingenious con- 
trivance, one part of the irou framework is made to 
distribute fresh air in the summer and heated air in 
the winter. The vitiated air i 3 _conve 3 '_ed through 
apertures in the soffits of the window,_ into one of 
two separate spherical and concentric chambers 
which extend over the whole surface of the roof, 
and escapes through outlets around the lantern. 
The other chamber, between the external covering 
of copper and the brick vaulting, has for its object 
the cqualis.ation of temperature, during extremes of 
hc.at and cold out of doors. Every modern improve- 
ment, in short, has been applied, when it could he 
serviceable for the comfort or convenience of the 
readers. Much pr.aise is due to the architect and 
builder, hut a larger share is owing to Mr (now 
Sir A.) Panizzi, who not only supplied the original 
design, hut daily, almost hourly, superintepded the 
progress of the work, continually suggesting little 
improvements, and in the end, producing a room 
which is admired by all, especially those who daily 
use it. 

This building, while supiilj’ing .amply the demands 
of the printed book department, did nothing to 
meet the roguirements of the other departments. 
V.arious schemes have been suggested; the best, 
and perhaps in the end the che.apest, of securing 
the ground immediately around the Museum, has 
been given up, and the trustees hav’o resolved to 
erect a building, to be devoted entirely to Natural 
History— that is to say, to the departments of 
Botany, Zoology, Geology, and Mmer.alogy-;on the 
site occupied by the Intern.ational B.xhibition of 
18C2. Parliament voted in the year 1873 £80,000 
. for this purpose, and a beginning has now 
I been made by the contractor, who undertakes to 
finish the building by the end of 1875. The build; 

! in" will be an accommodation of the Gothic to 
, the purposes of a museum, from designs by hir 
’ Carpenter. 

Contents . — At first, the contents of the Museum 
, were arranged under three departments — ^Printed 
I Books, Manuscripts, and Ohjeots of Natur.al Histoiy. 

! Under the last head wore included the antiquities, 

I works of art, &c., comprised in the Sloane coUeotion, 

! their number being too scanty to entitle them to 
! constitute a separate dep.avtment. The progress of 

• the Museum has c.aused a more precise division of 
1 its contents. Prom time to time, the number of the 

• departments has been increased, so that, instead of 

- three, there are now twelve — ^viz.. Printed Books, 
> Maps, Manuscripts, Prints and Drawings, Oriental 
I Antiquities, Greek and Roman Antiquities, Coins 
1 aud Medals, aud British and Mediteval Antiquities 

- aud Ethnography, Zoology, Botany, Geology, and 
1 Miner.alogy. In noticing the contents of the 

- Museum, wo shall refer to them iu this order. W e 
£ can hut allude here to the most important portions 
E of the collection, and must refer for more partiouhar 
3 information to -worlm specially devoted to this 
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subject ; Bucli .13 tile various handbooks and cata- 
logues prep.ared by the officers of the Museum. 

Printed Books. — This is the largest department in 
the Museum. It occupies the avhole of the ground- 
floor on the north and east sides, the new building 
erected in the quadr.angle, and a consider.able por- 
tion of the basement 01 the hluscum. The heeper 
of the department has the help of three assistant- 
keepers and 43 assistants. There .are in addition 
51 attendants. 

The origmal bequest of SirTIans Sloane consisted 
of 50,000 volumes. When those were placed in 
JIont.ague House, a small collection of 2000 volumes, 
bequeathed to the nation by M.ajor Edw.ards in 1733, 
was added to them. In 1757, George II. presented 
the library of printed books which had been collected 
by the kings of England since Henry VII., and 
which included the libraries of Cranmer and Casau- 
bon. He also annexed the im])ortant privUego, 
which the Eoyal Library acquired in the reign of 
Queen Anne, of being supplied with a copy of every 
publication entered at Stationers’ Hall. By this 
means, the librarj' has been supplied with the cur- 
rent British literature without expense or trouble, 
and the trustees hiive been able to devote the 
funds of the hluseum to the purchase of the earlier 
literature of the country and foreign publications. 
Among subsequent additions to the library, may be 
mentioned the voluminous collection of i)amphlct3, 
&c., relating to the ciWl wars of England between 
IGIO and IGGO, presented by George III. ; the 
musical libraries of Sir J. Hawkins and Hr 0. 
Burney j Garrick’s collection of old English plays ; 
Dr Bentley’s collection of the classics, annotated by 
his own hand ; the law library of F. H.argr.aye ; Sir 
J. B.anks’s v.alu.ablo and extensive collection on 
natural history ; and a largo mass of tracts .and 
pamphlets relating to the French Eovolution, pur- 
chased from J. Wilson Croker, and of a-ory m.at 
v.aluo. Tlio most important addition w.as m.ado in 
1823, when George IV. presented the splendid 
libr.ary that had been collected by his father during 
his long reign, at an expense of little less than 
£200,000. This library, avhioh, from the terms of 
the gift, c.annot be mixed with the general collec- 
tion, occupies a largo and handsome hall, extending 
along the avholo of the ground-floor of the eastern 
side of the Museum. It is undoubtedly the finest 
and most complete libr.ary ever formed bj- a single 
india'idual. ‘ It contains,’ says Sir H. Ellis, ‘ selec- 
tions of the rarest kind, more cspeciaUy avorks of 
the first ages of printing ; it is rich in the early 
editions of the classics ; in books from the press of 
C.axton ; in the history of the states of Europe, in 
the languages of the respcctia'c countries ; in the 
transactions of academies ; and in a gr.and gco- 
gr.aphical collection.’ The magnificent library of 
the Bight Honourable Thomas Grenville, in im- 
portance second only to the King’s Library, aaas 
bequeathed to the hluseum in 184U. It consists of 
20,240 a’olumcs, avhich cost upav.ards of £54,000. 
In the same year avas obtained also the extensive 
collection of Chinese avorks, amounting to 11,509 
a’olumcs, aa’hich belonged to Eobert Morrison. By 
purchases, bequests, and donations, the libr.ary h.as 
become one of the first in the avorld, containing 
noav upaa’.ards of a million volumes. See Librahies. 
But even this figure, largo though it is, does not 
repi'csent the immense collection of separate and 
distinct articles in tracts, pamphlets, and manu- 
scripts. The British Museum libr.ary is, avitliont 
doubt, the largest collection of printed literaturo in 
the avorld. Since the opening of the new reading- 
room, and the consequent acquisition of the book- 
accommodation, the av’ant of avhioh for sea’oral years 
had hindered the proper increase of the library, the 

rate of increase has been enormous. During the 
year 1872, there were added 29,853 volumes, includ- 
ing music and volumes of newspapers, of avhich 
1354avere presented, 19,801 purchased, 8345 acquired 
by home copyright, and 353 by international copy- 
right. The number of parts of volumes avas 30,554. 

In addition, the library had acoimnilated numerous 
broadsides, and miscellaneous articles, variously 
obtained. The numbers of the pieces of music 
alone added were 4C44 complete works, besides 1790 
parts and numbers of avorks in progress. The total 
number of articles reccia-ed during the year amoimted 
to GG,278. 

A catalogue of the printed books, in seven 
octavo volumes, avas published in 1813 — 1819. _ So 
great hav’e been the additions to the collection since 
the publication of that catalogue, that the inter- 
leaved copy of it, in which the new entries were 
made, had expanded in 184C into 82 folio volumes. 
This is now superseded by one general MS. catalogue, 
contained in upaa’ards of ICOO folio volumes. There 
arc sep.aratc catalogues of the Grenville Library, in 

6 volumes ; of music, in 12G volumes ; of neaa’spapers, 
in 4 a’olumes ; of the pamphlets in the Kind’s 
Librarj’, in 9 volumes ; and of the pamphlets piih- 
lished diu-iug the Civil War and Commonwealth, 
c.alled the ‘ Thomason Collection,’ in 12 volumes, all 
folio. These various catalogues are placed in the 
centr.al cucular stands in the reading-room, for con- 
sultation by readers. Here also are copies of ijh’e 
catalogue of the books of reference, arr.angcd around 
the w.aU of the room, to which the readers have 
free access vrithout the intervention of an oflicial. 
These books, forming a library of 20,000 volumes, 
have been carefuEy selected to represent all the 
dificrent branches of knowledge. The facility of 
consultation has been increased by the cmploj^mont 
of different colours in the binding, corresponding to 
the colours of a hand-catalogue scattered throughout 
the room. Thus theological works are bound in 
blue, historic.al in red, philosophical in green, and 

BO on. 

The right of access to the library is easily obtained. 
Any person desiring it, is ‘ to apply in writing, 
addressed “To the Principal Libranan of the Britisli 
Museum,” and not otherwise, specifying his descrip- 
tion and place of .abode, and accompanying his 
letter with a written recommendation, satisfactory 
to an officer of the Museum; .and thereupon, ^the 
principal librarian may grant him admission' for 
.a terra not c.xcoeding six months, or refer the appli- j 
c.ation to the trustees at their next meeting. Any 
reader once admitted, may apply at the close of his 
term for the rcncwel of his ticket, 'U’ithoiit n> fresh 
recommendation, but producing his last ticket ot 
admission.’ 

Maps. — The maps, charts, plans, and topogr.aphical 
drawings were sepanated from the library, to form 
a distinct department, in 18C7. There are^ over 
50,000 published .and 20,000 manuscript maps in the 
Museum. Many of the latter have thrown much 
light on the history of early geographical discovery. 

Manuscripts. — ^The manuscripts are contained 111 
several rooms in the south-east angle of the building. 
The work ot the department is carried on by a 
keeper, assistant-keeper, a keeper of oriental manu- 
scripts, and nine assistants. Tiie manusenpts aic 
for the most part bound in volumes, and placed in 
cases around the rooms. The collection consists of : 

1. The Sloanean manuscripts, relating chiefly to 
medical and natural history subjects. 2. The Cot- 
tonian manuscripts, rich in documents referring 
to the history of Britain, including two of the 
originals of Jlfoynn C/iarta, in registers of English 
monasteries, and in original letters of royal and 
illustrious personages. This collection contmim the 
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Durham Booh — a copy of tlie Latin Gospels, ■with 
an interlineary Saxon gloss, finished in the year 
720. 3. The Harleian manuscripts, a collection 

rich in illuminated MSS., in ancient, civil, and 
ecclesiastical records, in manuscripts of the classics, 
among Tvhich is one of the earliest known copies of 
the Odyssey, and in early English poetry. 4. The 
manuscripts of the Ancient Royal Library. These 
were collected by our kings, from Richard II. to 
George II. ; many of them wore obtained from the 
monasteries, on their destruction. Amongst the 
most valuable treasures here are the Codex Alcxan- 
drinus, a manuscript of the Bible written in uncial 
Greek, before the close of the 5th c. ; and the 
Basilican Boron of James I., in his own handwriting. 
5. The Lansdowne manuscripts. This collection 
comprises the Burghlcy and Casar papers, the 
manuscripts of Bishop Kcnnett, .and numerous valu- 
able historical documents and state papers. G. The 
Hargrave manuscripts, almost exclusively connected 
•with law. 7- The Burney manuscripts, containing 
a large coUection of the Greek and Latin classics, j 
Among them is a copy of the Iliad, answering that 
of the Odyssey in the Harleian collection. 8. The 
Howard-Arundel manuscripts, obtained from the 
Royal Society. This collection is singularly rich in 
I materials for the history of our own country and 
j language. 9. The Oriental manuscripts, a Collection 
I composed of several purchases ami bequests. It 
inqludes the manuscriiits acquired by Mr Rich 
I while consul at Bagdad, and consists of numerous 
I Syriae, Arabic, Ethiopic, and other oriental codices, 
i A large series of Ktliiopio manuscripts was obtameil 
at Magdala, on the occasion of the Abyssinian War. 

. 10. Additional manuscripts. This collection con- 
sists of innumerable bequests, donations, and pur- 
I chases, which from the establishment of the Museum 
I have been and arc still being acquired. Among 
recent additions may bo specilied ,a charter of 
! William the Conqueror ; the original mortgage-deed 
I of a house in Blackfriars, dated lUh March 1G12, 
and signed by William Sli.akspcare ; the holograph 
' manuscript of Scott’s Kniihcorl/i, and of many of 
\ Burns's poems, including the Collar's Saturday 
Night, and the songs published in Johnson’s Scuts 
Musical Musi utn ; an extensive scries of p.ijial 
bulls ; several Books of Hours, including the famous 
Bedford Jfissal ; and a large collection of original 
letters and papers rebating to the affairs of .Scotbaiid 
during the IGth and 17th centuries. Catalogues of 
the complete collections have at ilifrerciit times been 
published. The additions to the ever-increasing 
Orient.al and Addition.al collections are at intervals 
published in supplements to c.ach of the original 
catalogues. Cojucs of .all these, avith iiianuscri|it 
lists of the annual additions, are placed in the 
reading-room for consultation. 

Supplementary catalogues were printed iiji till 
1853 ; since then the additions h.ave been kejit up 
in manuscript catalogues. A. general class cata- 
logue, embracing all the collections, has been com- 
menced, and the iirintiiig of portions of it will soon 
be begun. The fii it p.irt n ill be a cat.alogiio of 
ancient and illuminated maiiuseripits, illiiatr.ited 
avith photogr.aphie Jac-simih.s. 

The right of using the re.admg-room includes the 
privilege of consulting the m.uiu.seripts. During 
1872, the number of deliveries of m.anuscripts to 
readers in the reading-room amounted to 21,709. 
To .artists and others in the rooms of the depart- 
ment, 1751 deliveries were made. These numbers 
do not include the volumes exhibited to visitors on 
private days. I 

Prints and Drawings. — The ooUeetions of this ’ 
department, managed by a keeper and two assist- I 
ants, .are kept in rooms in the north-avest angle of 
300 ° I 


the building. They consist of prints and drawings 
bequeathed to the Museum, in 1799, by the Rev. 
C. SI. Cracherode ; of those bequeathed in 1824 by 
Sir P.aync Knight ; and of numerous smaller bequests 
and donations. No purchases were made for this 
department until about 1840, aa’hen a sum U'as 
first included in the estimates for this purpose. 
Since th.at time, the prints and draavings have been 
increasing at a rate equal to any of the other depart- 
ments of the Museum. The coUection is arranged in 
schools. 1. The Italian school, containing original 
draaadngs by Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, 
Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Michael Angelo, Guido 
Reni, Salvator Rosa, and others. 2. The German 
school, containing draavings by Albert Diirer, Hans 
' Holbein, Dietrich, HoUar, and, others; and engi-aa'- 
ings by Lucas Cranach, Martin Schon, Gauer, and 
[ others. 3. The Dutch school, containing sover.al 
superb originals of Rubens, an extensive and ne.arly 
complete set of the works of Rembrandt, aanth many 
draia-ings by A. Ciiyp, Teniers, Van Dyck, &c, ; and 
engravings .and etchin.gs by Berghem, Lucas van 
Leyden, Rembrandt, Ostade, &c. 4. Tho Prench 
school, aa'ith dnauungs by Watteau, Claude Lorraine, 
&c., and etchings and engravings by Bourdon, Bois: 
seaux, Le Prince, &c. 5. The Spanish school, repre- 
sented by some draavings of hlurillo, and others of 
less note. And, C. The English school, containing 
draavings by R. Wilson, Willcie, Stothard, Callcott, 
Gibson, &C. ; a splendid coUection of Hogarth’s 
jirints, and specimens of tho avorks of Barlow, 
G.ayavood, Raimbaoh, Eindcn, Worlidgo, Gcikie, 
&c. 

This department contains also an exlensia'O and 
very v.aluable coUection of avorks in Kiello ; a beau- 
tiful silver cup, designed and cara’ed by Bena’enuto 
Cellini, and a avondoffiil stone-carving in alto-riliea-o 
by Albert Diirer, representing tho birth of St 
John. 

Oriental Antiquities . — Within the Last ten years 
the objects in the hlusoiim, included under the name 
-Antiquities, liaa-o been diadded into four dop.art- 
nieiits. The first of them includes the Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities. Tho Egyptian monu- 
ments date from a period as remote .as 2000 j-c.ar3 
before tho Christian era, and come down to tho 
Mohammedan invasion of Egypt, G40 a.d. Tho 
coUection has been obtained chiefly from these 
sources ; the antiquities which fell into the hands 
of tho British .army at tho c.apitulation of Alex- 
andria, presented by George III. ; presents from 
General ^'yse, tho Dul:o of Horthumberlaiid, the 
Marquis of Northampton, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
.and others ; and acquisitions from the Earl of 
Belmoro, hir S.alt, and hi. Anastasie. Tho sculp- 
tures are formed of granite and basalt ; they repre- 
sent human and allegorical figures, sometimes of 
colossal size. There .are several be.autifiilly sculp- 
tured sarcophagi, hlost of tho monuments are 
inscribed aa’ith hieroglyphics (q. a’.). The key to 
this de.ad and forgotten language w.as furnished 
by the celebrated Rosotha Stone {q. v.), aadiich is 
jiLaced in the centre of the gallery. The smaller 
Egyptian remains are oxliibited in a gallery on 
tho upper floor ; they consist of objects relating to 
religion, ns representations of diadnitics and sacred 
animals, in avood, metal, stone, and porcelain; of 
objects relating to civil and' domestic life, as dress, 
person.al ornaments, household furniture, artistic 
and avriting implements, armour, and weapons of 
war, &c. ; .and of objects rebating to death and 
burial, as mummies and coffins, aadth the scarabaii, 
amulets, and other ornaments found avith them. A 
collection of papyri is exhibited on the north-west 
staircase, containing extracts from tho ritual of the 
dead. 




nwiAMyriait MitiquitiM aro confauned in a «uit« 
at'wtwj recently cracted on. the onUide.oC-tbe 
%yi^ Q^«y, mnd in a ix)aciotu room ou Uio 
hw i min fc.- Thtt coUcch'oa coniiete ot iculiiturci 
•sonvnted at 2{imnid,,Klu>nabad, and Kox^injik 

W. layard in 1S47 — ISSO, and mora recently I>y 
W awe m and Loftmi, under. the direction o( Sir II. 0. 

; JBawlinaon. Xhn Kimeud acttlpture* an tko oldest, 

! belon^g to a period ranmng from 030 nc. to 7-i7 
' M.C, TboM obtmncd from Kbotwbad aecm to imvo 
' been executed .under a monarcb vbo reigned about 
747—721 B.a, vbilo the coUcctioa from Koyunjik 
belong to Uio timo of Sardanapalna, aparently 721 
m.c. and G25 B.a Xhe monmnenU coniiit cliidly 
of tlabe of gypenm, alabaeter, and limcetono 8cult>* 
turod in low ^cf, tb'e tabjccta bong tbo Gxx>taiu 
of the lung .wboee x>alaco -walla thoy ornamented. 
Many of toe acolpturea are covered witb Cuneiform 
(g| v.| writiog, wnieli. by the laboura of ilawliuton, 
liincict,and Smitb, baa beendocipbered, giving ua 
a bialory of Uiia remarkablo people, and corro* 
borating tbo narrativo of tbo aacted Scripturca 
wbenover tbey . refer to tbo aomo event. Sco 
AasYKUu- Jletidca tbo acriea of aculpturca, tbo 
Aaxynan ooUection' inclodea a variety of imallcr 
but oighly cttiioua and inatrucU vo ob locta, diaco verod 
at Kiaomd and Koyunjilc. 

Oreet oact Motion Anti'ruUic*. — ^Tbia coUccUon 
ooenpimfour apartmenta, wblcb run (larallcl to tbo 
. .^yptian .Gallery. Tbo Lyciin Gallery contains a 
.•«n« of ai^itectnral and scnlptural remains from 
Moent dtioa in Lycia, obtained by Sir C. b’cUou'a 
in lS12-^lS(fi. In tbo noxt gallery aro Uio remaina 
of tbo famous Mausoleum (<{. v.J at llabcamauua, 
erected, in honour of Mauimlua by Ida widow 
Artemisia. Tbcao remains vrera diacoveted by C. 

X. Xowtoo, £a^., in 1837— 1S59. In tbo aamo room 
aro aomo remains of tbo Teniplo of Atbeno t’oliaa at 
Pricnc, incloding tbo atono on -wbicb Its dedication 
by . Al c x a n tl er tbo Great is incribod. Tbo Eljpn 
Qall^ contains tbo aculpturca from Atbcni ami 
.Attica, tbo greater portion of which wera obtained 
by. tbo Earl of Elgm, and purchased from him by 
p a riUmen tin 1610 for jC33,0w. Tbo moat imiMrtant 
setiea in tbo gallay is tbo decorations of tbo Par* 
tbenon (ij. r.}, wbidi, notwithataniling .their dUaiii* 
dated oondiUoo; form tbo moit raluablo monument 
of Greek art wldcb baa descended to modem times. 
Tbo Kallcry contains also sculptuiea and casta from 
tba> Tcmplo of Wingless Victory, tbo Tcmi>ta of 

. Xbeocui^ and tbo Eivcblhcam, at AUicna In on 
e x tens i o n recently mado to this gallcty, oru a colossal 
lion' from Cnldusi- and a drum of a ocolpturol 
odumn, and other rvmaliu, from tbo Tcm]ila of 
Diana at E^bestts. Tbo Ifclcnio Gallcty contains 
a number m sntiqiuUea brought from Greece and 
its oolonies at dilTcrcnt times, - Tbo most imirortmt 
aro 23 slabs of a friezo sculptured in mezzo- riliovu, 
which, from tbo locality wbrro tbey were found, 
aro called tbo * Phigaliaa bfarblca.' 

..The ndlety on tbo south tidoof tlio .building is 
oocupieu -with tbo R o m an and Gnooo-Ro'raan sculp- 
tures. Tbo bulk of tbo collection was formed by 
CliatlesTownlcy,'E»q,, and purcUas«l In 1603 for 
jC20,000. Subeonuent additions bavo been mado by 
^ bennoA of tbo collection of R. P. Kuigbt, i^p, 
in- 1824. and by various [nirdiaaca and douatioiu. 

. Tbo ’ coUoctioa . oonialna an iuterestiug aeries of 
Roman portrait acolpturoi, and a very oxtensivo 
mythological series, • amoogit which aro aomo of 
umvenwl fam»— tbo Venus, Clytic, tbo Discobolus, 
jutd'snany.otbon. A-room on tbo bsMmont is 
appropriated to moeaics and miaoeUaneoua monu. 
’ ment^ such as representstions of soimala, srcbitcc- 
torsi and dooorstivo fragtnenU, and. sacred and 
.domertio implrmeuta, A -fino. collection from 
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Southern Ital}\ oxhibiting. apccimcna of tbo arts of 
tbo Etniacana, Gtecka, and Romans, was bcnuc.-ktbcd 
to tbo Museum by Sir William Tcmplo in 1850.. • 

. .Tbo collections of smaller remains aro placed in a 
auito of rooms on tbo. ux)pcr lloor. Tltoy consist of 
— 1. An extensive scries of vases, commonly, though 
not comctly known os Etruscan, formed from tbo 
collections of Sir W. llnmiiton and ilt llurgoti, 
from purclmzcs at tbo sales of tbo Princo of Caiuuo, 
Durand, and others; and from excavations in 
Sicily, Rhodes, and on tbo sites of Greek colonics in 
Cyreno and elsowhcro. 2. A miscellaneous collec- 
tion of tcrra-cottos, mural paiutings, and other 
objects. 3. .Rrouzcaof Greek, Etrusc.'ui, and Roman 
\vorkm.inabii>, cunsUting of sculptures, and various 
domestio and oUtcr oruclcs, os coiulclabra, lamps, 
vases, borso-trappiugs, armour, lie. -L Tbo colicc. 
tion of cngravixl gems and gold ornaments now. 
since tbo addition of tbo Rlac.vi and Costcllani 
collections, purli.sns tbo richest in tbo world. 

Coiiu aittl MtaaU. — ^Tbo very birgo collection, of 
tlicio objects is amnged in chronological order 
under dvo. great ilivisiona, viz. t Greek, Romnn, 
MedL-uval oml Modern, English, and Oricnlab Tbo 
dexurtment is under the coro of a kcex>cr, assistant- 
keeper, anil four ossisUnts. 

Jlrituh and Afaltacal .<liif/^i<ies muf. EthnoQ- 
raj)/ty. — The Rriluh collection is arrauged in chron- 
ological order. Tlio oldest serica contains 
anUiiuitica of tbo Stono and Uronzo Periods, coiuist- 
ing of cells, daggers, awonbr, abieli^ and early 
Xwltcry. 'ITio Rnlish-Roman anliqiiilia corapriso 
siMcimcni of cortbenwaze, bunx's, and miaccllancoiis 
articlca. A small collection of sepulchral urns, 
weapons, and jicnoDal ormuncnls represents tbo 
iVn^o-fiaxon i>eriod.. Tbo nntiiiuiUcs found, in 
London, and belonging to tbo lato (X It Smith, 
bavo been recently added to tb.ia collection. Tbo 
Etlinograpbicol collection conUina ontiguilica, os 
well (LI objects of modem use, bcloogiog to oil 
nations not of Euro])ean race. 

In 1833 tbo cztensivo collections of antiixuitica 
.•md clbnograpby, belonging to Ifcnty .Christy, 
bccomo tlio jiroi>crty of Uio Museum, having been 
bc<xucatbcd by tbcir proprietor. From the smut 
of iiucc, they aro at present accommodated in a 
house rented for tbo putiioso in Victoria Street, 
Wcalrainster, FeUx Slailo bequeathed his. v.-duablo 
coUccUon of glass to tbo Museum, and it la now 
arrayed to oa to show tbo di.lTcrcnt pbasea tliruiigli 
wlucb tbo art of gbua.blowjng lias iioascd, os well 
as tbo history of gloss in all its brauclica. 

Xatural JJutory.— In 1830 tlio trustees uniUsl 
tbo Katural History dcx>artmcnls imil.er Professor 
Owen, who was then apxwintcd sux>crintcndcnt. of 
Kalutal History. Tbo now building now erecting 
at Kemingtou is intended to occummodalo this 
section of Uio present Museum. 

Zoological heiiartment. — To givo an idc.v of tbo 
contents of Una and tbo other natural history 
deXL-wimenU, would bo to writo an cpitomo of tbo 
various sciences they illustrate. Tina dex>arlmcnt 
couUina a collection of animals anaiigejl m »yjd<!* 
maUo order in Uio galleries, comiiruing ululTed 
manim.-ils, birds, reptiles, and llsbcs, and the. bard 
|.orUona of radiate, mollnscan, and arliciilato aninn^ 
A room La sxKci.iJJy devoted to tbo fauna of Bntaui, 
In rooms on Uio ground mid baacmeut floors nro 
onanged Uio collccUons of inlets, of osteology, and 
of axiccimcns xircicrvcd in spirits. .i\n idea of Uio 
extent of tho collccUon may bo formed from tbo fact, 
Umt M2 soiarato imblications, illustrativo of tbo 
contents of tlio doporlmciit, ui the sbapo of catalogues, 
lists, id, bavo been issued under tbo superinteiul- 
onco of tbo prMcnt indcfaUgablo . kcoi>cr, Dr Gray. 
During tbo i>aat year, . tbero - wero added to Uiia 
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coUeotion 7S2-i speoiumus of animals, of wliich 29GI 
were vcrtebrata, 2SSG inollnsca and r.adiata, and 
1G74 annnlosa. In 1873 tlio unique and extensive 
collection of birds formed in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago by Wallace, was acquired by purchase. 

BolankalDcpaHmcnt. — The herbarium of Sir H. 
Sloanc, the nucleus of this collection, consisted of 
about 8000 species, bound in 2G2 volumes. In 1820, 
the magnificent herbarium of Sir Joseph B.anlc3 w.as 
bequc.athed to the Museum, and under the superin- 
tendence of the late Robert Brown, w.as transferred 
to two rooms prepared for it in the south-east 
angle of the buUding. The collection has since 
been rapidly increasing ; during the ye.ar 1872, 
12,030 species of jilauts were added; and in the 
year 1873, the late William Wilson’s herbarium of 
British and foreign mosses was acquired by purchase. 
The collection contains an extraordinary number of 
typical specimens — the identical plants from which 
the original descriptions wore taken by Linnaius, 
Aublet, Jacquin, Brown, Bcntham, Bennett, and 
others. The exhibition rooms cout.ain a series of 
specimens illustrating the most strildng character- 
istics of the groat divisions of the vegetable kingdom, 
arranged in order ; and a scries of fossil plants, the 
■value of which is increased by tlie transparent sec- 
tions shewing their etnictiire, which are iilaced 
beside them. 

Gcolorjical Department. — This collection occupies 
the wall-cases of the principal g.allcry on the north 
side of the Museum. It contains an extensive 
series of the fossil remains of plants and animals 
from the various fossilifcrous strata ; it is especially 
rich in the fossils of the secondary formations. 
Amongst its more valuable contents may bo men- 
tioned the collections of Dr Maiitoll, the Tertiary 
fossils collected by Dr Falconer in India, and the 
remarkable fossil birds from Now Zealand. 

.^[ineralopical Department. — The minerals arc con- 
tained in the table-oases in the Geologic.al G.allcri’. 
They arc arranged according to a chemic.al classifica- 
tion. Many viduablo and unique specimens exist in 
the collection, which is rapidly increasing. In the 
j'car 1872, the number of spccnucus added was 
1499. 

Tlio expenses of the Museum are paid by grants 
of public inone}'. According to the estimates 
£102,901 were req^nired during 1873 — 1874. 

Admission to the Museum was at first obtained 
by printed tickets, which were delivered by the 
porter to ])ersou3 m.aking a ■written api)lic.ation. 
There could ho no more than 45 risitors, at tho 
utmost, per d.a 3 ’, under tho regulations then in 
force. Now, .all who present themselves aro frcelj' 
admitted ; and every open d.aj- (cvciy Mond.aj’, 
Wednosd.aj”, and Fridaj’) tho Museum is ■visited bj' 
largo numbers : as manj’ ns 43,000 holidaj'-folk have 
recently pas.sed through the building in one d.aj’. 

BRI'TISII NA'IW. Under NAa^ES, MoDEn.v, 
■nail bo foimd a brief description of tho chief navies 
belonging to tho continent of Europe, and to the 
United States of America. Tho B. N. is scparatelj' 
treated in this jilacc. 

IVIiile the Romans occupied Britain, thej" were 
obliged to maintain a fleet of w.ar-vesscls on the 
coasts, to protect it from tho r.av.agcs of tho S.axons, 
who wore the jiinates and buc.anccrs of those times. 
'M’hen tho Romans bad departed, and tho Saxons 
became dominant, tho coasts were infested bj’ another 
uav.al power — tho Scandinariau Vikings. It was 
Alfred the Great who first established avhat may 
bo c.alled a nav’y in this island, consisting of effi- 
cient vessels well matmed, for protection, and not 
aggression. Ethelrod made the building of a ship 
a condition for holding a certain .acreage of land. 
William tho Conqueror strengthened tho navy by the 


institution of the Cinque Pouts (q. v.). During the 
first three centuries after the Conquest, ave read 
of British fleets of 240, 400, and even 730 sail — a 
proof that tho vessels must have been very small 
even if there were no exaggeration of numbers. 
Until 1485, the fleets were collected just as 
wanted; but in this j'ear, Henry VII. conceived tho 
idea of a permanent navy, to bo ready at all times. 
He built the largest ship of tho age, the Great 
Harry. Henry VUI. pm-sued the comse established 
by his father, and still further strengthened the 
navj' by instituting tho Admmaltjq tho Na^vy 
Office, the Trinity House, and tho dockj'ards .at 
Woolwich, Portsmouth, and Deptford. The Henri 
Grace de Dieit, the largest ship built by him, was of 
1000 tons biudcn ; but most of tho vessels were 
high, unwicldj', and nanow, with the gims nearly 
down to the w.atcr’s edge. Tho ships of the navj' 
presented an aggregate tonnage of 12,000 tons .at the 
period of Henrj-’s death. EUz.abeth made a large 
increase in the navy ; but thej' ■were not all roy.al 
ships which were scut to struggle against tho Spanish 
Armada. James I. made manj' improvements in 
ship-building, bj- encouraging a distinguished naval 
architect, Phincas Pett. Charles I., who biult the 
Sovereign of the Seas, of 100 gims, w.as the first 
to gi-o'uj> the roj-al ships into r.atcs and classes. 
Cromwell brought up tho navy to tho strength of 
154 sail, includmg a largo number of two-dcokei-s. 
Charles II. .allowed it to fall into dccaj' for a time; 
but las brother, tlio Dulce of York, who afterwards 
became James II., not only restored it, but brought 
it to a higher state of efli'ciency and sh-ongth than 
ever. Wien William of Orange became Idng of 
Engl.and, he found a navy c-aiTj-ing 7000 guns .and 

42.000 seamen ; ho built many additional ships, 
some with as many ns 80 guns, and cst.ablished 
Plj-mouth dockyard. Queen Anne succeeded to the 
possession of a'fiue navy; which at her de.ath had 
incrc.ased to 198 ships, mounting 10,000 guns, with 
a tonnage of 157,000 tons. George I. attended to 
tho navy chiefly in repairing tho ships after a period 
of war, and in supplying a new armament. George 
II. greatly- added to tho number of ships, established 
a naval imiform, and increased tho renown of tho 
B. N: during the war against Spain. 

The long and cvcntfid reign of _ George HI. was 
espcciallj' distinguished by the achiov'cmcnts of the 
navj'. AVhen ho came to the crown in 17C0, he 
found himself in jiosscssion of 127 ships of above 50 
guns, .and 198 of 50 gims .and imder, manned by 

70.000 Bc.amcn. Tliesc luuubcrs, bj' building and by 
c,apturc, were increased to 174 and 203 rcspectivelj', 
ly tho end of the American war. Throughout the 
European struggle, from 1793 to 1815, the B. N. 
exhibited a Bpoctacle, for vastness and achievements, 
which had never before been equalled in any coiuitr}-. 
In the first nine j'cars of this period, between 1793 
and 1802, Engl.and lost by war 5 ships of tho line 
and 4G smaller vessels ; but she captured from the 
French, Dutch, Spaniards, and Danes, in v.arious 
b.attlcs, 74 ships of the lino and 519 smaller vessels ; 
or rather, foim-fifths of this number were cap- 
tured, ami one-lilth destroyed. Besides these, more 
than 800 privateers were taken and destroyed by 
tlio English. Of tho total number of captures, 
14-1 ships of w.ar wero at once converted into 
British ships, .and added to our navy. When 
war recommenced in 1803, England had 189 ships 
of tho line, and 781 smaller ships of war; during 
tho next seven j-ears, the seamen varied from 100,000 
to 120,000, and in 1810 tho number was raised to 
140,000. At all times, many of tho ships of the 
roj’.al navy are unemployed or out of commission ; 
but it frequently b.appened during that gre.at war, that 
England had 450 liners, frigates, and sloops, besides 
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EmaUcr armed vessels, employed simultaneously. 
The conquered vessels added to tho navy between 
1S03 and 1815 were upwards of 100 in number. 

After the termination of the great European 
struggle, a large number of ships of war were 
put^in ordinary,’ or out of commission, and their 
officers placed on half-pay. In 1820, the vessels in 
commission, in ordinary, and building, comprised 
127 ships of the line, 311 frigates and sloops, and 27 
smaller vessels ; but in this total of 465, there were 
only 113 in commission. In tho nineteen yearn that 
next followed, almost wholly ye-ars of peace, the 
total number of ships of the line, frigates, and sloops, 
decreased; the gim-brigs, schooners, and cutters 
increased in niunber; while the first germs of a 
new element, a steam navy, made their appearance. 

The year 1839 must be viewed as a tirming-point 
in the history of the British navy. Twenty-four 
ye.ar3 of peace had thrown the memory of warlike 
achievements into the backgroimd ; and the House 
of Commons had insisted on tho lessening of those 
estimates which provide for armies and navies. It 
w.a3 now found, however, that both Russia and 
France had accumulated formidable n.avies. From 
that year to the present, the B. N., in common with 
the navies of other powers, has been undergoing a 
series of ‘reconstructions.’ First, ships of larger 
size, and c.arrying hcamer guns, were built. These 
ships were of immense power in the days of wooden 
broadsides, but are now useless for purposes of war. 
Tho next stage, from about 1853 to 1859, was the con- 
version of our force from a sailing to a steam n-avy. 
This became the era of great steam frigates of about 
6000 tons, .and of heavy arm.ameuts in a few great 
guns, of which tho Mersey, 30 guns, may be taken 
as a 'leading specimen. With the introduction of 
rifled guns, of force hitherto undreamt of, came the 
necessity for armour-plated sides. The fighting 
part of the navy (i. e., the lino of battle) changed 
once .more after 1800 to low-sided vessels, clad in 
thousands of tons of iron plates. Tho Wamor was 
the first ship so built in England, and she was 
followed by a whole squadron similarly protected. 
Guns, however, went on increasing in offensive 
power ; and whereas 5-inch plates were .at first 
thought sufficient, now, in 1873, lO-inch, 12-inch, 
and 14-inch plates are necessary to exclude shot. 
Such a vast weight of armour all over a ship would 
sink any vessel of moderate dimensions. The prin- 
ciple of turret-ships is therefore becoming predom- 
inant, in which the greater part of the vessel, clad 
in comp.aratively light armour, is under water, or 
only just visible above the surface. The earliest for- 
midable turret-ship was the ill-fated Captain, which, 
in 1870, capsized in tho Bay of Biscay, and entombed 
000 brave seamen, with the inventor, Captain Coles. 
Ships of analogous construction, with lower free- 
board, h.ave been since built ; and now the Devasta- 
tion, of 9188 tons, carrying 4 guns of 35 tons (700- 
pounder projectiles), is prob.ably tho most powerful 
war-ship that ever floated. 

. The expenditure on the B. N. greatly increased 
between 1839 and 1873, on account of the changes 
just adverted to. In 1839, tho number of men and 
boys voted was little over 25,000 ; in 1873, it was 
.about 00,000. Even as late as 1852, the expenditure 
was only £0,500,000, against £9,873,000 in 1873. 

The strength of tho B. N. is at present 308 
fighting vessels, larger than gunboats, of which 55 
are ironclads ; and of the 55, 13 are turret ships. 
The 253 unarmoured ships comprise cruisers, des- 
patch vessels, gun-vessels, and several large old- 
fashioned two-deckers. There are, in addition, 5 
steam troop-ships for Indian reliefs, 71 screw gun- 
boats, 34 tugs, &c., and a large number of old 
wooden vessels for harbour service generally. 


All matters about ships, seamen, &o., will he found 
under their proper headings. See TunnET-SHir ; also 
Aemouk-plates and 'W^AU-SERiacES in Supp., Vol. X. 

BRITTANY. See Bretagne. 

BRITTON, John, an eminent English topograph- 
ical and antiquarian writer, the son of a small farmer 
and village shopkeeper, was bom July 7, 1771, at 
Kingston-St-Michaei, near Chippenham, 'IViltshirc, 
and, losing his parents young, received but a 
scanty education. Some short notices which he had 
contributed to the Sporting Magazine brought him 
into acquaintance with its publisher, Mr Wheble, 
who employed him to compile the Beauties of 
iViltshire, which he did in conjunction with a 
young literary friend named E. W. Br.aylcy. They 
also prepared the Beauties of Bedfordshire in the 
same manner. B. afterwards issued a more ela- 
borate work, entitled the Architectural Antiquities 
of England. One of the most important of his 
subsequent publications was The Cathedral Anti- 
quities of England, 14 vols. fol. and 4to, 1814 — 1835, 
with upwards of 300 highly finished plates. Alto- 
gether, his illustrated works in the department 
of architectural and topographical 
description and .antiquities, munher 87, 
besides others of a similar kind, of 
which he was editor. 

BRIVE, a town of Franco, in the 
department of Con-i!ze, pleasantly situ- 
ated in tho midst of vineyards, and 
shut in by a fine circular avenue of 
elms, about 15 miles south-west of 
Tulle. It has mamffaotures of woollen, 
cotton-y.arn, &c. Pop. (1872) 8010. 

BRIZA. See Quaeing Grass. 

BRIZURE, BRIZE or BRISlI, 
terms used in heraldry to indic.ate 
that a charge is braised or broken. 

Sec Rompo. 

BROACH, or BROCHE, an old 
English term for a spire springing 
directly from a tower without any 
intermediate p.ar.apot. Such spires are 
common in England, and in some places 
in Scotland, particularly in Fife. 

BROAD ARROW, a government mark, thus 
stamped, cut, or otherwise fixed on all solid 
m.atcrials used in Her Majesty’s ships or dock- 
yards, and on government stores generally, in 
order to prevent embezzlement. The origin of the 
mark is obscure. Previous to the year 1698, the naval 
authorities prosecuted a dealer in marine-stores, 
for Laving in his possession certain stores bear- 
ing the B. A. of his majesty. The defendant 
allowed the evidence agivinst him to go on, and 
when asked what he had to say, replied, that 
it w.as very curious that the king and he, as a 
dealer, should hoth h.ave the same priv.ate mark on 
their property 1 The receiver of stolen goods was 
acquitted, .and this led to the passing of the act 
9 and 10 'Will. IH. c. 41 (1698), which enacts that 
persons in possession of naval stores, or goods of 
any kind m.arked ivith the B. A., or other marks 
therein mentioned, and usually employed in marking 
naval stores for the navy, shall forfeit aU such 
goods and £200, and also pay costs. -The mark 
13 for iron, wood, &c., what the colour-thi-ead 
is for sailcloth and ropes, which enables the 
government to identify the sm.allest piece of such 
articles. 

BROAD-BILL. Sec Shoveller. 

BROAD-BOTTOM ADMINIS’TRATION, a 
name derisively applied to the ministry formed 
by Henry Pelham in 1744, because it professed to 
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include all parties of rvciglit and influence in tlie 
state in a gi-and coalition, and comprised no less 
than nine dulces— viz., Dorset, Ise-n-castle, Montagu, 
Bedford, Grafton, Kiclimond, Argyle, Devonshire, 
and Bolton, the first .seven of rvhom vvero ol 
the cabinet. Besides the inime nnm.ster, 1 elliani, 
tlic other principal members of the cabinet -were 
Earls Goner and llarniigtrai, the Maninis of 
Twcoddalo and Lord Hardwicko. TVom tins I>. 

B A the TiarticiUar ndhcrt.nt 3 of rultcnoy (newly 
created Earl of Bath) and t.ord Gateret nerc 
carefullv exclude.l. 'I'ln- imnistiy vas dissolver 
in 1704, bv the .U.atl, of IMh.im. thoimli sever.al 
of its original immli. i., h.id eeeeded long In-toie 
that time. 

BROA'D.SIDE. in n.ival narf.iiv, is the i-iniulla- 
neoirs discharge of all the guns on one aide of a 
ship of avar. The fighting-pon er of a ship i.s sonn- 
tiines e.slim.at.'d by the ne.glit <.f her broadai.le ; 
i. e., the Height of all the shot .and hlo ll th.at can be 
fired oil at once from oin- snh' or h.ilf of the slnp. 
Thus, the broad.sele of the Ihib </ l|■.//^s</.'on. l.'fl- 
gun avar sli.uner. amounts to ‘Jlltd tl»s. tine among 

tfie re.asoiLs aihy a p.id.tle st. amer is imt so 1 for 

wnr aa a '^' Tgw ‘attannr, h lMoau«af tin* 

p.addle.ljoxe.s .and ailn .Is int. i b re aa itfi the bio.nl- 
side. 

BUOA'JISWOIU) H a id a Kn -id Ida h . 
for cnttiiiij only, not ffi ht .I’ld th» r* f*‘r« n"t 

Hliai*]) at til'- jMiint, Idi.' a i’ i' • It h hul liltK- n-' <• 
in the lintitli army 

IIUOCA UM dli-f l> nil I- ti-. I d. -Ill- a 
f-ilhon falino on w ln' h .a ti/ur.- a'lv l.iml h lorin* d 
by the threailp of llw w .n i* o? \^*ft l» mi; r.ii**-! by 
the hotldlc'i, or, ni'-U' ^*11-1 ili>. b\ tip* .l.o'iumd- 
loom, in siudi oidtr to j.io,lu. . tlo* juttini 
required. 'I'lif \s or«l lia^ nnu 1 » th** • .nno aj»|di* atmn 
to aill; toxtun-H lh.it d.iiim'ih hi-* t" limn tixtur-.s 
or to ^\o^.^ted trxtur. s for upiiolsiriy u— . 
\Vj:AViNn, ami al \i s!i lot.M. 

IlHUCAOi:. So. liiioMK. 

BKoc'AtJr. r.oM's d't* ruticruK mak 

RIA(;K. nr MAKi:l\<.I'. ld:u( ItOM'.'t, a- 

they aro otln r\\ i-o • ill'd. .n- V'^id by tin* 1 lU >1 
ICn^land, 1- 111 ^ a^uu-^t th-- l"di>y <*I lli*' law aiol 
the frei'd"!!! of m irn.U' . llnrUt'-iK s 

Jiojulif, I*, la, and :vnth'»nti' ■> tli*ir ii!«ii'd 

to. The ‘di h l.iw 1 ' t).' M’li 

liTlO'Cf’OLI, .a w. 11 iviioiMi and iimi li 1 nt--. m* d 
garden voi;rt.'ibli’, ipih' oi th** miny wbuli 

cultivation li.-i-i jirodiu'od ot tin* A’/'r"'of 
the common halo or twlibam*. Ih h said t«» ha\** 
been oriLTinally broii^lit to Italy and "tlnr part-i of 
Kuro]'0 from the i-th’ of t’yjirni ab.-nt tin* niiddlf 
of the IGth contuiy. Its n inif h I'P'ImM} ol Italian 
origin. It ditbrd bttio from canlitlow.r (q. \ ). of 
which it may !-• (•on‘'i'l'TtMl .a imi*' \ h.iving 

colnnrod insto id of w hito hfads, and a di-* p* r tnii;'' 
of colour in tli>' haiis, b* mg aNo m"r*‘ haidy. tho 
character from w h s h its 1 In* t nn |- *1 tarn •* is ib-i i\ i d, 
as it can be r« .i'bl\ oldum*! at s»as.>ns wImu tbore 
is no c.auliflowtT in tin' oj- n gardoii. It is |>rilia|>s 
inferior to caubllnw 1 r, In ’W * v » r, in (bdieaey of ll.v\ «»ur. 
d'liero arc many Hubv.iii* tn s, Um iniinl- r of which 
is, of couri^e, eontniu.ally im-ri-aHing ; and Bonn* of 
these are jirufini'l for larly njiring sowing, with a 
view to an autumn crop ; otlmrs for l.vtt-r Mowing, 
with a \iow’ to a crop in the following Bj»ring. Fho 
pubvarietii-.s dilb-r in fiizc, in their more cut or 
entire lea\es, in the greater or b ^s degree of colour 
— gcncrallv purple — with which the leaves are 
tinged, in the more or loss compact form of the 
whole plant, in the more or less green, yellow, or 
purple colour of the head, &c. Some of the kinds 
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of B. preferred for late sowing and spring use are 
knowTi by the general name of Cape B., the first ot 
them being said— but on doubtful authority— to 
liavc been introduced into Britain from the Capo 
of Good Hope. The mode of cultivation of B. 
pretty much resembles that of cauliflower, except 
as to the times of sowing and transplanting, and 
that it is generally— even in Scotland so\\ii in 
the open ground, and not in a hotbed. A similar 
richnc.ss of soil is required. Various modes of pro- 
tection in xrintcr arc adopted. ^ In mud winters, 

' protection is scarcely or not at all needed, but 
prcc.iutions .vrc goner.vlly employed ag.viiist seyeie 
I wc.vtlicr. It is found very advantageous to plant 
1 ill trenebes of C inches deep, and to earth np tlio 
I plants as they are thus not only in sonic ine.isuro 
pre.servcd from frosts, but also from the wuids of 
H inter, wbicli are apt to sb.abo and loosen plants, 
so a.s to cause tbeir destruction. It is a common 
practice to t.aUc up some of tlic most advanced 
plants in the beginning of winter, and to lay them 
in a Hlopiiig position with their licads tox\ards the 
north, 'rhe heads jirodiiced in this way arc not in 
general so largo a'? they might be, but tlicv are 
sometinu’.s procured when otherwise they probably 
would not. 

BBGCIIUUB, a French word (from hrochr, io 
fltitfh). upiivalent to the Bnglish word Bamphlct 
(q. V ). 


BllO'CKl'N ^fcU'hocns of the 

ancient Bomans), popularly known as the Ijlockshfrfj^ 

1 -. the highest hummit of the ITarz Mountain''. It is 
Hiiuated in the province of Saxony, Pm«.-ia, about LO 
imle.s wost-south-we^t of llalborstadt, and has an 
i lcvation ot 37-10 feet above the sc.a. The mountain 
H Very frcqncntlv veiled in mist and cloud-strata, 
and is celebrated 'for Ibc pbenomonon known as the 
(* Spectre of the Brocken ), wliicb is 
u..tliing more tli.vu the Bbsdow of men, liousos, or 
..tli.-r objects thrown upon the misty c.vstcrii horizon 
bv the light of suii.sct. (See Qnlhril of u\ iifiire, 
p'ubli.slied by W. .vml B. Oli.-imbors.) In clesr 
weitlier, .V fine view is obt.vincd from the summit 

of the I’llocUell. 

I’.ltDCKII.vr.S, Fr.ir.Piiicii Ansoi.P, the founder 
of ttie Hell-known linn of Brocldiuus in Lcipsic, and 
publiMlier of the Cviinrmtloiis-Lrxicon, was bom 
l)..rtmuiid. May 4, 1772. In 1S02, circumstances 
l.-.l him to Holland, where, however, Ids business 

h. -h. me,s did not prosi>er. Ho rutiinicd to Gcmiany 
111 ItllO, and in the following year commenced busi- 
iii 'S 111 Alteiiburg. Before this, liowcver (in ISOS), 
!!. bad jiure!i.a.scd the eopjTiglit of the ronrrnationa- 
I.rxicon, wliieh liad been commenced in 1700, and 
be completed the first edition, H-itli the addition of 
two Bupplemcntary volumes, in ISOO— ISIO In 
ISBJ, .a second improved edition of the work w.os 
eomincnced under the snperi-ision of B. as cditijr. 
The pc.aceof 1S15 enabled B. to pnr.sne prosperously 
his pe.accful and civilising c.arcer. In 1S17, Ina bnsi- 

' ness had so iiicrc.ased, that ho found it necessary to 
' leave Altcnbnrg for Leipsic, where, in the following 
Vear, ho commenced hook-printing in addition to 

i. ook-pnblisliing. In the course o[ a foiy years, the 
Lrximn p.i,sscd through six editions; it has now 
arrived at the eleventh edition. Through all tho 
cTitcriirises of B. as a publisher, a zc.alons devotion to 
the cause of lilicrty and general cniiglitcnmcnt m.ay 
be traced. Ho died August 20, 1S2,(. B. was not 
only an able and .assiduous man ot business, but 
distingnisbed for bis literai'y' culture, bis kiioH - 
ledoo of tho world, and Ids numerous social accom- 
iib^imcnts. Ho was also emincntlj' patriotic, and 

, furthered many literary undertakings, simply 
Ihrongli a pure love of ‘ fatbcrlaiid.’ 
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Tiio business was afterwards carried on by Hein- 
r.TCil Brockhaus, second son of the former, wbo 
was born at Amsterdam in 1804, and died in 1874. 
Among the numerous publications issued by the 
house, may be mentioned the later editions of the 
Conivrsalions-Zexicon, with, an Atlas ; the Universal 
Encyclopcedia, by Erscb .and Gruber; and the 
Geianan Penny Magazine, founded in 183.3. 

Brockhaus, Heuilank, third son of E. A. 
Brockhaus, was bom at Amsterdam, J.anuaiy 28, 
ISOG ; studied at Lcipsic, Gottingen, and Bonn, and 
lived successively in Copenhagen, Paris, London, 
and O.vford. Since 1848, ho has held .at Leipsic the 
appointment of ordinary professor of the Sanscrit 
language and litcratmo, to avhich his studies have 
been chiefly devoted. Among his several works on 
Oriental literatmo m.ay be mentioned, the Pirst Pive 
Pools of the Large Collection of Fables, KathA Saril 
SAgara, in Sanscrit and German (1839) ; an edition 
of the dr.amn Prabodha Candrodaya, by ICrishn.a 
hlisra, avith Hindu scholia (1845) ; Nachschebi*s 
Persi.an version of the Seven Wise Masters (1845) ; 
.and (in 1854) the Persian text of the Songs of Jlajiz. 
Since 1856, he has been editing the Universal Ency- 
clopccdia. B.'s method of printing Sanscrit in 
Roman types is now generally adopted in Germany. 

BRO'CKVILLE, a toavn of Upper C.anada,- or 
C.anada A7est, taking its name from Gcncr.al Brock, 
who, during the last American avar, died in the 
.arms of aactory ou Queenston Heights, between 
the toavn and falls of Ni.agara. It stands on the 
left bank of the St Laaaaronco Proper, about 40 
miles below Kingston, and .about ICO .aboa'e Mon- 
treal. Originally, its communications doavnav.ard were 
interrupted by powerful and nigged napids, aadiich, 
however, .are now, one and all, cither aa’oidcd by 
canals or overcome by steam. B. is a thriaang 
place, aaath about 0500 inh.abitants. 

BRODIE, Sm BEKJAjnx Colliks, Bart., a dis- 
tinguished surgeon, third son of tho Rev. Peter 
BeUinger Brodie, rector of Wintersloav, Wiltshire, 
was born there in 1783. He studied under Sir 
Everard Home at St George’s Hospit.al, to which 
ho aa-as, in 1808, elected asaist.ant-surgeon, and 
aftemaards surgeon. He had previously lectured 
both on anatomy and on surgery. _ In 1810, _hc avas 
elected a Ecllow of the Royal Society, and in 1811 
received their Copley medal for his physiological 
ji.apers contributed to tho Philosophical 'Pransactions. 
In 1834 he was cre.ated a baronet, and he held the 
.appointment of serjeant-surgeon to Queen Victori.a, 
as weU as that of first surgeon in ordinary to the 
Prince Consort. Ho was made H.O.L. of Oxford 
in 1850 ; avas president . of the Royal Society, a 
corresponding member of t\ic Institute of France, 
and a foreign member of other learned societies 
and academies in Europe and America. Author 
of Lectures on Local Nervous Affections (1837, 8vo) ; 
Hunterian Oration, 1837; Lectures Jlluslralive of 
Subjects in Pathology and Surgery (1840, Svo) ; 
Introductory Eiscourse on the Duties and Conduct 
of Medical Students (1843, Sam) ; Psychological 
Inquiries as to Mental Faculties (3d ed., 1856), and 
several other practical medical aa'orks. He also con- 
tributed papers to the Philosophical Pransactions] 
and the Pransactions of the Poyal Med, and Chir. 
Socielif. He died in 1862.— B.’s son, B. C. Brodie,! 
F.R.S., was in 1855 elected Aldrichian Professor of 
Chemistry at Oxford, a chair suppressed in 1866. 

BRO'DY, a town of Galicia, Austria, is situated 
on a swampy plain, surrounded by forests, about 58 
miles cast-north-cast of Lemberg. B., which was 
m.ade a free commercial town in 1779, has a large 
trade in the agricultural produce of the country 
with Russia, Pdiind, and Turkey. Its chief m<anu- 


factures are leather and linen; jewellery, manufac- 
tured goods, and colonial produce are imported by 
way of Odessa. The trade is almost entirely in the 
h,ands of the Jews, who form so large a proportion 
of tho inhabitants, that B. has been called ‘The 
German Jerusalem.’ Pop. 23,000. 

BROG, or BROGUE, a rudely formed species 
of shoe, formerly in use by tho aboriginal Irish 
and the Scottish Highkanders, .and of which there 
were different varieties. See Shoes, Shoe-trade. 
’The name has been applied to a modern kind of 
shoes, with some fanciful peculiarities. — The term 
Brogue is also used to signify the peculiar pronun- 
ciation of English that distinguishes nath-es of 
Ireland. 

BROILING is a convenient and expeditious 
mode of cooking small pieces of meat, by laying 
them on a gridiron over a bright fire, or even on the 
coals themselves. This is perhaps the most primi- 
tive mode of prep.aring meat for eating, as may bo 
supposed from the gre.at case and simplicity with 
which the operation is managed. B. is, in fact, a 
quicker soit of roasting. The albumen of the out- 
side being sealed up at once, the meat is rendered 
extremely nutritious, and therefore this process is 
much to be recommended. But to broil meat so as 
to preserve its odour, juice, and fat, requires care. 
The meat should bo prepared for the gridiron by 
being beaten slightly with the roUing-pin, trimmed 
of superfluous fat and skin, and cut so as to 
look well on the dish. Tho fire should bo per- 
fectly clear, and of a rod-hot surface to answer to 
the size of tho gridiron, that all parts of the meat 
may be equally cooked. Just before setting tho 
gridiron over, some salt should be sprinlded on tho 
fire to iirevcnt tho fl.aro. The giidiron should be 
perfectly clo.an and smooth, being ^ always rubbed 
w'hen it is put away ; and, before using, it should be 
warmed, CToased with suet, and rubbed again irith 
paper. "When it is placed on the fire, the back should 
bo higher than the front. The 
meat Siould never bo touched avith 
a fork, but turned rapidly with the 
broiling tongs ; .ancl when suffi- 
ciently done, should bo served 
immediately on a very hot dish, 
being sc.asoncd according to taste. 

In large ranges there shoidd bo a 
broiling stove, and an .apparatus 
for B. suited to it ; by this tho heat 
of the fire can bo easily regulated. 

But for all ordinary purposes, a fire 
of charco.al, or of common coal, and 
a grooved gridiron, to preserve tho 
gravy, is all that is nocessiarya 
Sometimes a gridiron is used to Gridiron, 
h.ang before tho fire, when a dinner 
is being dressed and the top of tho fire occupied; 
this is convenient, but it is an inferior w.ay of cook- 
ing, the meat being roasted rather than broiled; 
Tliere is a gridiron sold in the streets which is very 
well adapted to sm.all low fires, ns it is easily put 
in between the bars (see fig.). 

BROKEN KNEES. The part commoifly 
termed the knee of tho horse is tho carpus or avrist 
of man, and from the peculiar conformation of a 
quadruped, is much exposed, and liable to serious 
injury. By broken knee is meant the abrasion 
or more serious injury of tho joint by a fall ; and 
even when the wounds are healed, the soar usually 
remains to indicate that the horse has once fallen, 
and is ‘ broken-kneed’ — an animal is_ then regarded 
as unsafe, and seriously deteriorated in value. 

Causes. — ^The fall is necessarily tho immediate 
cause of tho broken knee; as to tho cause of tho 
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fall, it is usually to be looked for elsewbere than in 
the horse himself. As a rule, the safety of a horse’s 
action is very great, particularly about the age of 
fiom four to seven or eight years. Rarely does a 
horse .at any age faU on liis knees, imless his feet 
have suffered from improper shoeing ; the animal 
then moves cautiously, and is very apt to ‘ stumble.’ 
Undoubtedly, some horses of defective conformation 
and sluggish disposition are more likely to stumble 
and fall than a ivell made, high-actioned steed ; 
nevertheless, the most perfect animal may gradually 
bo rendered uns.afe by improper shoeing. See 
SiroEiNO OF Houses. 

Symptoms . — It is imiiortant, so soon as the injury 
is done, to determine the extent and depth of the 
vound. If it be merely a superficial wound, the 
case is a simple one ; and unless the slun is much 
bruised, the hair will grow, and the animal not 
bo permanently blemished. The sheath, however, 
through which the tendon over the joint passes, 
may bo opened, and the tendon itself injured. The 
wound is then g.aping, heals rather slowly, and 
sloughs have to oe thrown off. Lastly, the joint 
itself may be opened, and this is indic.atcd by a free 
disoharge of the joint-oil or synoma, and by the 
bones being seen or felt on probing. The worst form 
of accident is that when the bones of the joint are 
fractured. The system suffers when the wounds 
are serious, and severe fever sets in. 

Treatment . — IVhatever may be the form of injury, 
the first injunction is to wash the w ound thorouglUy 
with cold water applied constantly for hours. The 
joint will swell, become hot and i>aiuful, and in 
some cases irritative fever ocevu's. Then the animal 
should be kept on loiv diet, and bo purged with 
four, five, or sLv diaohuis of aloes, accordmg to its 
size, &c. Should the woimd bo doeji, much dirt 
remaining in the tissues, a large linseed-meal 
poiUtico shoidd bo applied over the joint for a day 
or two, until free suppuration sets in. If this is 
retarded, and in all cases when the poultice does 
not .appear necessary’, cold fomentations may be 
continued, using either some infusion of ch.amomile, 
or one part of tincture of arnica to twelve of w.ater, 
or one part of Goulard’s Extract to a simil.ar 
fpiantity of w.ater. The severe sympitoms spceihly 
subside, unless the bones are fractured or the joint 
otheruTBO seriously injured. Usually, the woimd 
heals rapidly, the joint-oil ceases to flow ; and in 
order to insure a contraction of the wound, mild 
astringent or caustic applications should bo used, 
such as tincture of myrrh, sullih.ate of zinc lotion, or 
sulphate of copper in crystal rubbed over it. When 
the wound is thoroughly healed, the hair m.ay 
not grow rapidly, even in parts where it shoidd 
form ; in this case its production m.ay bo accelerated 
by the use of a very mild cantharidine ointment, 
which should act as a mild irritant, but not as a 
blister. In some cases of severe broken knee, it is 
adi'isablo to fix the limb so that the animal may not 
move the joint much. In veterinary jurisprudence, 
a broken knee is regarded as a Uemisli, not as an 
imsoiindness. 

BROKEN WIND, a disease or unsoiindncss 
of the respir,atory organs of the horse, which, from 
the French pousse, was termed, by some of the old 
English writers on farriery, pursiness. The Germans 
term it Dampjigkeit, or asthma, though in many of 
their works it receives also the name oi IlerzscMagig- 
keit, from a belief that it consists in palpitation of 
the heart. The n.ature of the malady is not well 
imderstood, though it appe.ars in the form of diffi- 
culty in the act of expiration, the horse m.alung an 
extraordinary or spasmodic effort to expel from the 
lungs the air which has readily entered them in 
inspiration. 

SCO 


Symptoms . — ^A broken-winded horse is usually 
an animal that docs not thrive, is lean, and has a 
dependent belly’, the muscles of which are imusually 
active as expiratory muscles. The characteristic 
symptoms are best observed when the horse is 
exercised, the breathing becoming very laboured, 
the nostrils dilated, the eyics bloodshot, and even 
blue, shewing imperfect purification of blood in the 
lungs. On watching the chest and flank, the ribs 
are observed very actively moved, and after collaps- 
ing, when the air is expelled from the lungs, aro 
further depressed by a spasmodic jerk brought about 
by the abdominal muscles. A broken-winded horse 
has a bad cough, of the land referred to by veteri- 
narians as characteristic of imsoundness, and termed 
a hollow cough. When the animal is oppressed by 
fast work, or dragging a load up a hiU, the pulse is 
excessively rapid, and the heart beats encrgctic.ally. 
From this circumstance, it is regarded by some as 
a disease of the heart. Others have behoved the 
diaphragm affected, but in rcahty it is the lungs, or 
the apparatus for expelling the air from these organs, 
that IS at fault. The diapliragm being a muscle of 
inspiration, it is probably in no way implicated. No 
doubt, when the he.art is diseased, the fimction of 
brc.athing is sometimes much affected, but these .are 
not the symptoms of true B. W., .any more than 
when the lungs aro in part rendered impervious to 
air, and the act of inspiration is rendered short. 
This condition constitutes tliich wind, and is often 
one of the remote results of infl.ammatory disease of 
the limgs. 

Causes. — Low-bred horses aro liable to B. W., 
especially if improperly’ fed on innutritions and 
bidky food, .and at the same time kept at hard and 
fast work Wh.atevor may be the way in which 
the condition of the alimentary c.anal operates in 
producing B. W., of this wo are certain, that the 
function of digestion is much impaired. Indeed, the 
term B. W. is believed to have had reference origin- 
ally to the constant escape of fl.atiis. B. W. is far 
more rare now-a-d.ays than of old, and it is at present 
most common in those countries where horses arc 
worst managed, and fed .almost exclusively on coarse, 
indigestible, or innutritious lands of hay .and beans. 

Treatment . — The treatment of B. W. is very un- 
satisfactory ; and we can only hope for palli.ation of 
the symptoms by- keeping the alimentary c.anal in 
proper order, .a dminis tering occasional purgatives, 
and feeding on a proper quantity of t’ne best oats, 
which should alw.ays be bruised ; also .allowing the 
horse the best hay in spare quantities — viz., from 10 
to 12 lbs. daily. Some vctoriuari.ans have v.aunted 
their powers in curing this disease, and recommended 
largo doses of camphor, digit.alis, and opium ; but 
these potent narcotics only opierato for a veiy short 
time, and as their effects pass off, tho sy’mptoms 
return, and often with increased severity’. Wo 
may s.ay that B. W. is incurable ; and horses very’ 
frequently drop down exhausted when at hard 
work, and die either from congestion of the lungs, 
hiemon’hage, or simple Bufibc.ation. 

B. W. is so bad a form of imsoundness, that horse- 
dealers sometimes attempt, and even successfully, to 
hide tho defect for the time they may be cng.aged 
in the sale of a horse, and this they do by causmg 
the .anim.al to swallow shot or grease. A certain 
portion of lead weighing in the stomach has a 
wonderfid effect in diminishing tho symptoms, which 
become again obvious enough a few hours after the 
ruse has been practised on some unwary purchaser. 

BBO'KER (so called, from a Tout, and Slav, 
root, hrah or -wrah, signify’ing refuse, blemish; 
as if the function had originally been to select 
good articles of merchandise and reject blemished 
ones ; tho German term is miilder, from malcel, 
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blemish), an agent employed to ' make bargains 
and contracts between other persons, in matters of 
trade, commerce, and navigation, for a compensa- 
tion commonly called brokerage. AVbere he is 
employed to buy or sell goods, he is not intrusted with 
the custody or possession of them, and is not autho- 
rised to buy or sell them in his o'wn name. In this 
respect, he differs from a factor, and he differs from 
an auctioneer in two particulars : a B. may buy as 
well as sell, but .an auctioneer c.an only seE; a B. 
cannot sell personally at public auction, for that is 
the appropriate function of an auctioneer, but he 
may sell at private sales, which an auctioneer (as 
such) does not. A B. is strictly a midEe-man, or 
intermediate negotiator between the parties, and for 
some purposes, he is treated as the agent of both 
parties, but primarily he is deemed merely the 
agent of the party by whom he is originally em- 
ployed. There are several sorts of brokers, such as 
Stoou-bhokeks, Siiare-beokeiis, Ship-brokers 
(q. V. in Strpp., Vol. X), Insurance-brokers, and 
BiLL-Er.OKEP.s (q. V.). Persons who appraise goods, 
sell or distrain furniture for rent, are also called 
brokers, although differing entirely in their occu- 
pations from the preceding commercial agents. The 
business of a Pawnbroker (q. v.) is also of a different 
nature. 

Brokers, in London, must be admitted by the lord 
mayor and aldermen, pa 3 dng £5 on admission, and 
a like sum annu.olly, under a penalty of £100. They 
are also required to take an oath, and enter into a 
bond for the observance of certain regidations. A 
B. who is not duly qualified cannot recover .any 
compensation — G Anne, c. 10 ; 57 Geo. III. c. 60. 

By the fraudulent Trustees Act, the 20 and 21 
Viet. c. 54, s. 2, it is enacted that any person, who, 
being a banker, merchant, B., attorney, or agent, and 
being intrusted for sate custody with the property 
of any other persons, sh.all in any manner convert 
or appropriate it to his own use, shall be guilty 
of a* misdemeanour, and bo liable to be kept in 
penal servitude for the term of three years, or to 
suffer such other punishment, by imprisonment for 
not more than tivo years, or by fine, as the court 
shall award. See Factor. 

BKO'KBKAGE is the remuneration or comiicn- 
sation allowed to a broker (q. v.). 

BKO'MBERG, atoivn of Prussia, in the puovince 
of Posen, G9 miles north-east from tho city of 
that name, is situated on tho Brahe, about 0 miles 
from its junction with the Vistula. B. has m,anu- 
factures of woollens, linen, chicory, tobacco, and 
Pnissian blue; a largo sugar-refinery, distilleries, 
breweries, potteries, and corn-mills. The Jiromberg 
Garni, by imiting the rivers Nets and Brahe, con- 
nects the Oder and Elbe with the Vistula. Pop. 
(1871) 27,734. 

BEOME-GEASS {Bromus; Gr. hromos, a kind 
of oat), a genus of Grasses, very nearly allied to 
Fescue (q. v.),'with flowers in lax panicles, glumes 
many-flowered, the outer palea bifid at tho extremity, 
and awned beneath, and the very short stigma 
growing from the face of the germen, beneath its 
apex. The species are numerous, and some of them 
are very common British grasses — none more so than 
the Sort B. (B. mollis), an annual or biennial, which 
has very soft downy leaves, grows weU on poor 
soils, and is readily eaten by cattle, but is not much 
esteemed by farmers, either for the quantity or 
quality of fodder which it yields. Its seeds have 
.also the reputation of possessing deleterious or 
poisonous properties : and those of two other species 
of this genus, B. purgans and B, catJiarUcus, the 
former a native of North America, and, the latter of 
Cluli, aro said to be emetic and purgative. The 


whole subject of the existence of poisonous proper- 
ties in the seeds of any of these- grasses, requites 
further investigation. Soft B., although now dis- 
liked by farmers, was formerly sown as a fodder- 
grass, and its large seeds were even regarded as 
making hay more nutritious; so that there are 
some who view its present proscription as a thing 
which ought to be reconsidered, and who deem it 
not improbable that its weighty produce, both in 
foliage and seeds, and its adaptation to poor soils, 
may yet recommend it to the favour of a^cul- 
turists. Very similar to it aye Smooth B. {B, 
racemosiis). Field B. or Meadow B. {B. commu- 
talus or B. pratensis, and B. arvensis), all of which 
seem very much to resemble it in their proper- 
ties. — Tho Tall B. (B. giganieus, also known as 
Fesluca giganlea and Bucctum giganteum), a native 
of Britain, which reaches the height of four or 
even five feet, affords a great bulk of foliiige, but 
is not much relished by cattle. Naturally grow- 
ing in shady places, it succeeds even in dense 
woods, and is sometimes sown to form covert for 
game. — R ye B. (B. secalinus) is generally regarded 
as a troublesome weed, e3peci.ally in fields of rye. 



It is very abundant in some parts of Europe. 
In a young state it has a great resemblance to 
lye. Its seeds, ■which are large, retain their power of 
germination for years, and do not lose it by passing 
through the intestines of animals. Deleterious 
effects have been erroneously ascribed to bread made 
from rye, along "with which these seeds have been 
ground; but poultry are very fond of them, as of 
those of other species of this genus. 

BROMBLIA'OEi®, a natural order of monocoty- 
ledonous plants, allied to Amaryllidec^ and Irtde<Sj 
stemless, or "with short stems, and rigid, channelled, 
often spiny and scaly leaves. The flowers are in 
racemes or panicles; the cal 3 rx 3 -parted or tubular, 
persistent, more or less cohering with the ovary; 
■tho petals three, withering or deciduous, equal or 
unequal, imbricated in bui Tho stamens are six, 
inserted into the tube of the calyx and corolla, the 
anthers opening inwards- The ovary is S-celled, the 
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style single, the fruit capsular or succulent, many- 
seeded; the seeds ardth a minute embryo lying in 
the base of mealy albumen. — The order contains 
about 170 knou’n species, all natia-cs of the ararmer 
parts of America, although some of them are noav 
naturalised both in Asia and Africa. The best 
Itnoavn plant of the order, and the only one much 
a’aluod tor its fnrit, is the Pine-apple (q. aa). B., aauth 
them strong spiny leaves, coa-er the ground in many 
places, so as to fonn impenetrable tliickets. Many' 
of them are cpiphydie, or grow upon trees, without 
being parasites, particulai ly the species of T illandsia, 
one of avhich is the Keav Orleans Moss, Long Beard, 
or Old Man’s Beard of the West Tnihes and of the 
southern p.arts of the United States, Imnging from 
the trees hke the lichens of colder climates. The 
leaves of some are so formed and placed as to retain 
ne.ar their base a quantity of water, often affording 
a delicious refreshment to the traveller in a hot 
climate. The water is, perhaps, of use to the plant 
itself in droughts. Not a few of the B. arc capable 
of vegetating long udthout contact with earth, and 
of sustaining long drought udthout inconvemeiice, 
for wliich rctison, and because of their beautiful 
and fragrant flowers, some of them are very fre- 
I quently suspended from balconies in South America 
as aii'-plants. But the plants of this order .are 
more generally valii.able for their fibres than upon 
any other account. T'dlamUhi vw<v!<h'^, the New 
Orleans Moss already mcntiened, yields a fibre, 
easily obtained, and in groat abundance, which is 
used instead of hair for stuffing mattresses. The 
fibres of the leaves of the pme-apple, and of some 
other species of this order, have been made into 
fabrics resembling tlio finest white muslin, whilst 
they are found also to possess sufficient strength 
for cordage. It is supposed that the produce of 
different species of BromcUa is often included along 
nith that of the American Aloe or Agave (q. v.), 
under the name of Pita fibre or Pita flax, the 
appearance and properties of the fibres being very 
similar, as well as those also of the fibres of the 
species of Yucca. The fibre of the pine-.apple is, in 
some countries, very frequently twisted into fishing- 
lines, and made into nets and into ropes intended 
for immersion in water, being very little liable to 
injury from tliis cause. Abimdant as the plant is 
in its native regions, and now so perfectly natu- 
ralised as to fonn thickets in many parts of the 
old world, there seems no himt to the quantity of 
this fibre which might bo jirocurod. — The Pine-aiiple 
cloth of the Philippines is called Pina muslin and 
Batiste d'ananas. It is also sometimes erroneously 
called Grass- cloth. ‘With a magnifier, the fibres 
may be seen to bo very numerous and fine, but not 
twisted at all, as in grass-cloth or the finest muslins 
and cambrics.’ The Philippine pine-apple fibre is 
obtained from a species called by the Spaniards 
pigna or pina (a cone), and which has by bot.anists 
been named Bromelia Pigna, although some regard 
it as a more v.ariety of the pine-apple, with small 
and rather dry fruit. It grows in great abund- 
ance in the Philippine Islands, and is cultivated 
by the Chinese near Singapore, and the fibre 
exported to Cliina. This fibre is prep.ared also 
in Malacca, Java, Celebes, &c. When bleached, 
the pine-apple fibre can be spun like flax. A 
patent for this has been taken out in Britain by 
Mr Zincke. 

The Wild Ananas {Bromelia Penguin) of the 
West Indies, the Bromelia Karatas, common in South 
America, the B. Sagenaria, common in some p.arts of 
Brazil, and the Billhergia variegata, which grows in. 
vrild luxuriance in Mexico, where it is c.alled Caroa, 
often covering miles of country — .aU yield fibres 
which are used for cloth, cordage, nets, &c. The 
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fibre of Bromelia Sagenaria is known as Curratow 
fibre. Very strong ropes are made of it. 

Tlio genus Bromelia has a 3-parted c.alyx shorter 
than the corolla, and the fruit is succulent. The 
species are pretty numerous, the leaves of all of 
them .are more or less characterised by spiny’ serra- 
tures. The fruit of B. Pinguin, already mentioned, 
aWds a cooling juice, which is used in the West 
Indies mixed with w.ater, to make a drink for 
patients in fever .and dysentery. _ It is said to bo 
diuretic. A vinous liquor is sometimes made from it. 

BROMIC ACID is the only known compound 
of bromine and oxygen. It is prepared by acting 
upon bromine (Br) by caustic potash (KO), when 
much bromide of potassium (KBr) is formed, 
accompanied by bromate of potash (KOBrOj),^ a 
compound of potash and B. acid. It likevv’ise 
combines with silver, lead, and merciuy, yielding 
salts, all of which are styled Bromatos. 

BRO'MINE (Greek, bromos, disagreeable smell), 
one of the chemic.al elements, occurs in combination 
in sea-water to the extent of about 1 grain to the 
g.allon. It is found more abundantly in cert.ain 
s.aline springs, especially those at Kreuznach and 
Kissengen in Germany. It is also present in w.ater 
.and land-plants and animals. In the extraction of 
B. from concentrated sea-water, from which conr- 
mon s.alt has been separated in quantity, and vvhich 
is then c.alled bittern, or from salt springs, the liquor 
— which contains the B., as bromide of magnesium 
(hlgBr) — has a stre.am of chlorine gas (Cl) passed 
through it, which forms chloride of magnesium 
(MgCl), .and liberates the bromine. The liquid thus 
becomes of a more or loss yellow tint, and if it bo 
then agit.ated with ether, and .allowed to settle, the 
hatter floats up the bromine. The ethereal solution 
is then treated with potash, which principally forms 
bromide of potassium (KBr), and fixes tho_B., so 
that the ether may be distilled off. The residue is 
then treated with oxide of m.anganese and sulphuric 
acid in a retort with heat, vvhich results m the 
liberation and distillation of pure bromine. It exists 
as a deep red liquid of density 2‘OCG (nearly’ 3), 
which readily evolves red fumes of a very irritating 
and suffoc.ating nature. It is veiy poisonous, actu- 
ally destroying the .animal tissues. It is sparhigly 
soluble in water, more so in alcohol and other, and 
its water solution possesses grc.at bleaching proper- 
ties. "Wlien raised to the temper.aturc of l^'A 
F., it boils, .and reduced to 9°'5 F., it becomes 
a rod cry'staUine solid. B. combines with great 
rapidity with the met.als, occasionally with ignition, 
as with antimony, and forms a class of salts. 
Treated with hydrosulphm-ic acid, B. yields hy’dro- 
bromic .acid (HBr), vvhich is tlie analogue of hydro- 
chloric acid, as B. is of chlorine. 

BRO'MSEBRO, a village of Sweden, in the liin 
of C.alraar, .and 29 miles south-west of the towm 
of that name. It is eelebr.ated as the place where 
treaties were entered into between Sweden and 
Denmark in 1541, 1G41, and 1645. 

BBO'NCHI .ore the subdivisions of the trachea 
or windpipe. Opposite the third dorsal vcrtebr.a, 
the latter divides mto two branches or B., of simOar 
stnicture to itself — namely', round and o.artilaginous 
in front; and flat, with muscular and fibrous tissue 
behind, lined with mucous membr.ane. Of these B,, 
one goes to each lung, the right being little more 
th.an an inch; the left, about two inches in length. 
On entering the substance of a hmg, the B. divide 
into smaller br.anohes, wliich -again subdivide, until 
they are no larger in diameter th.an one-fiftieth to 
one-thirtieth of an inch, which giv'e origin to, or 
terminate in, small polyhedral cellB, which seem to 
cluster roimd their extremities, and open into them. 
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■J'l nro til'; air-cdll'i; th''y consiit of clastic tissue, 

V. ith a liaiii;,' of mucous m'jmbranc, and beneath the 
laiur. a laj'cr of minute hloo'l-ve‘-“el3 of the lung, 
.‘'■'’c l;i:;;i’n:\Tio.v, OnoANS am) Pr.ocfi'.s or. 

BltOXCm'TIS, or inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the lironchial tub'es, i.s a di-'case of 
veiy common occurrence in Great Britain, and one 
of the grcatcFt importance, for, if neglected, it not 
only dcstrojAs life, but if carelcsaly treated, maj'lcad 
t') jiremature and mi'crablc old age. The first 
Bym|itoin3 are generally those Avhich distinguish .a 
common cold — viz., Ehivering, headache, and Bcnso 
of weariness, vith occasional cough ; but the cough 
coutimie.s, and recurs in paroxj'sms ; there is a feeliiig 
of ojipre.ssion on the chc.st, and the person wheezes 
vhen ho breathes. lie al.«o breathes more rapidly, 
Fi.v or ten res])irations in the minute more than he 
did vhon in hc.alth, and his pulse is quicker; and 
the ear njiplied to his chest, after these sjTnptoms 
have continued for tu’O or three days, a\'ill he.ar a 
rattling, a.s if air av.as bubbling through thickish 
Iluid, uhich i.s the case; he is brc.athing tlirough 
an extraordinary amount of mucus secreted by the 
inllamed lining membrane of the tube. During 
his paroxysms of cough, this mucus is spit up. 
If tho inflamnf.ation c.xtond no further, it is termed 
li'bular B., and is seldom .a fatal disease in the 
first attack: but, as m.ay be cxiiected, it ■null often 
extend, or, in some cases, begin in the small tubes — 
vesicular B. — avhen tho S3'mptom3 just described 
\rill ho ]ircscnt, but in a OTcatcr degree, the breath- 
ing being so cmb.arrasscd that tho patient can no 
longer lie down, but requires to sit or stand u]>, 
and use all his muscles of respiration. Though 
ho coughs, lie spits very little, till about tho third 
daj’, when lie expectorates large quantities of yellow 
fluid. At last, prostration becomes so complete that 
he ceases to spit, and dies suffoc.atcd by tho accu- 
mulated mucus, from the fifth to the seventh d.ay. 
In less severe c.ascs, or those which yield to treat- 
ment, tho delicate tubes maybe permanently injured 
by the inflammation. They may be thickened, 
which narrows their calibre ; this will prevent the 
proper passage of tho air, and gives rise to wheezing 
on anj- exertion, and cough, especially in -winter. 
Jlorcovcr, after repeated attacks, one of the tubes 
may bo blocked up entirelj-, so tliat tho portion of 
lung to which it ought to conduct air, is no longer 
filled, and consequently collapses and wastes. This 
compels the adjacent tubes and .air-cells to dil.ate to 
receive more air at the expense of their cl.asticitj' 
(emphysema, q. v.) ; tho air-cells may even burst, 
and so by degrees the apparatus for acr.ating the 
blood becomes less and less perfect. Tlic tre.atment 
of B. must varj' -n-ith the patient’s constitution ; but 
in most cases, emmter-irritation, .applied through 
tho medium of mustard or hot turpentine fomenta- 
tions, avill bo foimd very usefid. These remedies 
act more r.apidly than a blister, and may bo fre- 
quently repe.atcd. It shoidd bo remembered that 
patients suffering from B. arc verj- e.asily depressed. 
Such medicines as ammonia shoidd bo given, to 
promote expectoration, combined arith tho liquor 
.ammoni.ai aootatis, to produce perspiration. In very 
acute c.ascs, after .a brisk purge, salines, with 
ipecacuanha or squills, may be given, and an emetic 
will remove accumulations of mucus. 

In tho B. of old persons, chloric ether ■will be 
found very useful, and maj- be combined with sed.a- 
tives, as henbane; but opium must be given with 
great c.aution, or not .at all, .as it tends to increase 
the congestion of tho inflamed tubes. The paregoric 
elixir (compound tincture of c.amphor) is an old and 
popidar reined}' in B., but enough has been said to 
impress on the reader tho danger of hampering with 
bronchitis. In every case where it is iiossible, .a 
7G 

skilled medical man shoidd bo employed, to d' ti r- 
ininc, by the stetho<-copc, not only the di^.’.a'-e but 
its c.xact situ.ation ; and as it is but too likf lv to 
recur at some future period, or symptoms c.au'cd by 
it to appe.ar, a skilled opinion has a jicmiancnt 

v. alue to the patient. See UATAr.r.ii. 

BROKDSTED, Betep. Olue, a learned anti- 
qinary, bom near Horsens in Jutland, November 
17, 17S0. On completing Ids course of studies at 
the university of Copenhagen, he, in 180G, went to 
P.ari-s, where he remained two years. He nfter- 

w. ards i-isited Italy and Greece, where ho made 
excavations which furnished valuable materials for 
the study of clas.sical antiquity, B.’s principal work 
is Travels and Ttsearches in Greece (2 vols., Paris, 
182G), a translation of which into French appeared 
at the same time. In addition to several smaller 
.arch.xological papers, amongst which was one in 
English, entitled An Account of some Grech Vases 
found near Vidci (Bond. 1832), and another on tho 
bronzes of Siris, which appeared at Copenhagen, 
18.37, B. also wrote some valuable contributions to 
Danish histoiy from Mediaeval Norman hlaniiscripts 
(2 vols., Copenh. 1817 — 1818), and Memoirs of Greece 
during the Years 1827 and 1828 (Paris, 1835). 

BRONGNIART, Ai,r.x,txi)liE, .an eminent French 
chemist and naturalist, bom at Paris in 1770, is said 
to have delivered a lecture on chemistry before ho 
avas 15. In 1700, he -visited England for a scientific 
cxandn.ation of tho Derbyshire mines and pottery- 
works, and, on his return to France, published a 
Mtmoirc mr V A rt de V Emaillcur, Ajipointed in 1800 
director of the porcelain manufactory at SUvres, he 
held that office for tho remainder of his life, and 
revived the almost lost art of painting on glass. In 
his Essai <Vune Classification des Eej/tdes, 1805, ho 
established the four dia-isions of reptiles, and first 
gaa'o them the names of Saurians, Batrachians, 
C'hclonians, and Ophidians. His Traite EKmentairc 
de MinCralogic, published in 1807, at tho instance of 
the Impcri.ai XJnivei-sity, became a text-book for 
lecturers. In 1814 appeared his Mlmoirc sur Ics 
Corps Organises Eossiles nommCs Trilobilcs, a name 
which, as aa'ell as a basis of classification for those 
singidar Crustacea, naturalists oaa'o to Brongniart. 

In 1815 he aa-as elected a member of tho Academy 
of Sciences of tho French Institute ; he avas also a 
member of the Eoy.al and Geological Societies of , 
London, and of other le.aracd bodies. , In 1845, ' 
appc.aicd his TraitO des Arts Cci'amiques. He died | 
14th October 1647. 1 

BRONGNIART, Adolpiie Tueodore, son of | 
the preceding, author of sea'cr.al botanical avorks 
held in high esteem, av.TS born m 1801, and in 1834 j 
w.as appointed professor of botany at the Jardin des | 
Plantes, P.aris, and member of the Academy of 
Sciences. In 1852 he was elected a foreign member 
of the Royal Society of London. 

BRO'NI, a toaa-n of Northern Italy, in tho pro- 
vince of Alessandria, about 11 miles south-east of 
P.aa-ia, in a beautiful situation at tho foot of the 
Apennines. It has ,a singular old church, some 
portions of which d.ato from the 10th century. In 
its vicinity is the castle of Broni, celebrated in 
history .as the place where Prince Eugene obtained 
a \ictory over tho French in 1703. Pop. .about 7000. 

BRONN, HETs-Rirn Georo, a Gcrm.an natu- 
ralist, was bom at Ziegelhausen, ^larch 3, 1800, 
.and educated at Heidelberg University, where ho 
devoted himself to the science of forests and n.atural 
history. In 1828, he commenced at Heidelberg a 
course of lectures on tho ph}-sical and industrial 
sciences, and in 1833 was nominated ordinaiy pro- 
fessor of tho same. After Leuckhardt’s departure 
from Freiberg, B. w.as appointed to tho zoologic.al 
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lectureship. B. ■\VTote several important scien- 
tific treatises. Hi.s first ■(vas A System of Ante- 
diluvian OoncJiylia (Heidelberg, 1824), which was 
followed by A System of Antediluvian Zoophytes. 
In 1824, he visited the southern countries of Europe; 
and in 1827, made a second journey to Italy. On 
his retrnn, he published the Results of his Journey 
(2 vols., Heidelberg, 1825 — 1830). In 1834 appeared 
his most important geological work — Lethcca Qeo- 
ynostica; in 1841 — 1849, his History of Nature ; and 
in 1850, his Universal Zoology, which was the first 
attempt to develop zoology in its entirety with 
reference to extinct organisms. B. died 1SG2. 

BRO'NT^!, a town in the province of Catania, 
Italy, situated at the western base of Mount Etna, 
about 22 miles north-north-west of the city of 
Catania. B. has manufactures of wooUen and paper, 
and the district produces oil, almonds, wine, &c. 
But the town is celebrated chiefly for its connection 
with Admiral Lord Nelson, who was created Duke 
of B. by the Neapolitan government in 1779, with 
an annual income of 6000 oncie (about £3750). 
Pop. upwards of 10,000. 

BRONTE, Cearloti'E, one of the most distin- 
guished of modem novelists, was born at Thornton, 
m the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the 21st of 
April 1816. Her father, a clergyman of Irish 
descent, removed, with six young children and an 
invalid wife, from Thornton to Haworth, in the 
same county, in 1821. Soon after their arrival, Mrs 
Bronte died, so that Charlotte, trying hard in after- 
life, could but dimly recall the remembrance of her 
mother. Her father, eccentric and solitary in his 
habits, and full of extravagant theories for making 
his children hardy and stoical, was ill fitted to 
replace a mothers love. When Charlotte was 
eight years old, she was sent with three of her 
sisters to Cowan’s Bridge School, which, whether 
deservedly or not, had an unfortunate notoriety 
conferred upon it twenty-five years later in the 
pages of Jane Byre. Her two eldest sisters 
falling dangerously ill, and dying a few days after 
their removal thence, and the low situation evi- 
dently disagreeing vith Charlotte’s health, she 
was sent home imeu little more than nine, and 
remained there, ‘ the motherly friend and guar- 
dian of her younger sisters,’ tUl, in 1831, she was 
sent to Miss Wooler’s school at Roe Head, where 
her remarkable talents were duly appreciated by 
her kind instructress, and friendships formed with 
some of her feUow-pupils that lasted through- 
out life. A few years later, she retiuned to Miss 
Wooler’s school as teacher there, and also had some 
sorroudul experiences as governess in one or two 
families. It was with a view of better qualifying 
themselves, for the task of teaching that Charlotte 
and her sister Emily went to Brussels in 1842, and 
took up their abode in apensionnat. When Charlotte 
retiuned home in 1844, a new shadow darkened the 
gloomy Yorkshire parsonage. Her father’s sight was 
declining fast, and her only brother was a source 
of continual anxiety. It now seemed plain that 
school-keeping could never be a resource, and 
the sisters turned their thoughts to literature. 
Their volume of poems was published in 1846; 
their names being veiled imder those of Correr, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell, but it met with Uttle or no 
attention. Charlotte’s next venture was a prose 
tale. The Professor, and while it was passing slowly 
and heavily from publisher to publisher, Jane Eyre 
was making progress. In the August of 1847, it was 
submitted to Messrs Smith and Elder, and published 
by them two months later. It took the public by 
storm. It was felt that a fresh hand, making new 
harmonies, was throim over the old instrument. 
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Henceforward, Charlotte B. had a ‘ twofold life, as 
author and woman.’ Over the Latter, the clouds 
closed thicker and thicker. LIr Bronte had indeed 
recovered his sight; but the sister Charlotte so 
intensely loved, and whose genius she ever delighted 
to exalt above her own, Emily — the Ellis BeU of 
Wuthering Heights — died in 1848, Her only brother 
also died in the same year; and Anne, the yoimgest 
of the family, following in 1849, Charlotte was left 
alone with her aged father in that dreary deserted 
home among the graves. Nevertheless, her energy 
never flagged. Shirley, begun soon after the appear- 
ance of Jane Eyre, was published in the autumn of 
1849 ; and Villette, written imder the frequent pres- 
sure of bad health and low spirits, came out in 1852. 
In the spring of 1854, Charlotte B. was married 
to her fathers curate, the Rev. A. NichoUs, who 
had long known and loved her. It is a relief to 
find that a little bright sunshine was permitted to 
the close of a hitherto clouded life. It was, how- 
ever, but brief ; for serious illness set in, and on the 
31st of March 1855 she died, A fragment of an 
unfinished novel apperired in the Comhill Hagazine 
for April, 1860. 

BRONZE is a reddish-yellow, fine-grained alloy 
of copper and tin, in variable proportions. It was 
early known, and what is usually spoken of as brass 
in i-egard to the ancient nations, was in reality 
bronze. The brass or B. referred to in the Bible was 
probably composed of copper and tin, though some 
translators consider it hkely to have been copper 
alone. The examination of the most ancient coins 
and metallic ornaments and implements leaves no 
doubt as to the acquaintance of the ancients wiih 
B. ; so much so, that in the antiquarian history of 
European nations, there is a distinct period styled 
the Bronze Period (see next art.). At the present 
time, B._ is largely used for house and chiuch 
bells, Chinese gongs, ordnance or cannon metal, and 
speculum or telescope metal. In the preparation 
of the various kinds of B., groat care must bo 
taken to keep the tin from bemg burned away or 
wasted. To obviate this, it is customary to use 
much old B., as worn-out cannon, &o., and when 
that is fused in the furnace, to add the new copper 
and tin. The best Cornish and Banca tin are 
employed for the better kinds of castings, especially 
where strength of alloy is required. For inferior 
work, old scrap tin, which often contains lead, is 
used; and where strength of material is not an 
object, a little zinc and lead are added. In either 
case, during the fusion of the mixed metals in the 
ftunace, at a high temperatiue, as little air as pos- 
sible must be admitted to the furnace, otherwise the 
metals are oxidised, and the alloy is deteriorated, 
B,, when well made, is, excepting gold, platinum, 
and some of the rare metals, the most durable metal- 
lic material with which we are acquainted; and 
this, coupled with its extreme hardness, rendering 
it difficult for time and ordinary wear and tear, 
to efface inscriptions or medallions stamped on it, 
has led the mint in Eranoe, some years ago, to issue 
a bronze coinage in place of copper ; and for tho 
last tu'elve or fifteen j’ears bronze coinage has 
taken the place of a copper coinage in Great 
Britain. 

The principal varieties of B. have tho foUoii-ing 
average composition : 

Copper. Tin. 

Brass ordnance or bronzo cannon, . . 9 1 

Bronzo for toothed ■wheels, ... 10 1 

ti for mathematical instruments, . 12 1 

» for bearings of machinery, . 0 1 

Chinese gongs and cymbals, ... 5 1 

Musical bells, G 1 

IIouso bolls, 1 

Large bells, 3 1 
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IliOim Wauc, , I 1 

V'IMIVmm. .1 S ' 1 

» I 

B«oenUy, B. lu« lieea depoiited on nnall tUtnes 
mA 'otlier .uiiclea, in gientcr or icM tluckncaa, by 
Um ekctrotypo' process (tee Oxlyaxism), ionning 
Tcry plessing onuntenta st n 'cheaper nte than 
onluuuy B. onuunents' can be.’ purchMed for. Tbo 
same ptoccM^ has been auggetted for coating tboso 
parts of machlneiy srhkh am liable to nut. 

BROKZE; Aqs or (Da*. Jlroiutattiertn), a term 
.used by many modern arciuaoIoguU to dutinguiib 
the tccoad of the thne suocesaire poriodt into 
which, as they ho^.the'jirimitive or nre-historio 
antiquities of a cbontiy jnay bo divided. They 
. take for grants . that among a nido or tavaco 
people, atMie, bei^ ’niore' easily fashioned, would 
come into nae hefore any kind of metal; and that 
of metals; popper bdng^ oltcncr found tcMy fur the 
hammer, .woiud'coaM into use before iron, which 
ha* gene^y to be smelted before it can bo wrought. 
These assumptions— which, in so far, oro only in 
aoeeidano* -mith. what bas actnallv been obserred 
aaoog’uneivilieed laoes— have obtained from a 
TSfy early dale. Xnactius, writing in the centurv 
befora the Christian cr^ ha* tvconlcd them with 
hk nsoal vi^roos iwtclrion : 

. Asm antiqna. manns, nngocs, dentcuine fuenmt, 

£t ItfUet, et item sylranun incuina rand : 
fe st erios ftrri vis cat sriiqno reperU; 

£t prior «ris erat qnam fern coitus uses. 

i>f Arum A'a/wro, r. 1282. 

Kan'* earliest ana* were llnstis, teeth, and nails. 
And stones, atul frtcmcnUfi^ the branching woods; 
Then copper neat; aad last, as Ister traced, 

' ' Xlw tyMt Iron.— dfasoe (rood’s Tmiulatlox. 

kfore thanbiM antinuaty of tho last century stipears 
to hare auggeeted the aistribation of archicoh^cal 
. objects into eras of' stone, of cupper or bronze, and 
of iron,'' But the {aopoaial claaaiflcation received 
•earoely any attention until about forty years 
. when' it wu adoiitcd and developed by 3Ir 
d . J. > Thomsen,' aoperintendent of the Ethuo* 
gtapfaiejd a^ Aiclucological hluseum of Co{>en* 
' hac^ in his'Xede/ruud tU JiTonluJi OUiguJijhai 
(Kjohrohavn, 163<!), ami by ITc h'ilsMo, profeaior 
of. sMlojV in- the univerrity of Lurid, in Sweden, 
in his 'AROMfuiunafat A'ordau Urinocmare (Lund, 


During th'o ‘age of hronze,' weapons and implo< - 
menta were msdo of copper or of bronze, and iron 
and lilvcr woro little or not at all known. Tho 
dead were burned, and their ashes kept in urns, 
or deposited in stono^dicats, which wero covered by 
coniem mounds of earth or hcaj)* of looao stones. In 
tho urns, articles of gold and amber oro found, but 
nover of silver, hlost articles of metal apjHur to 
havo been cast; whero marks of tho liammcr 
appear, it is contended that tho forging or beating 
must have been by a stono hammer ui>oa a stono 
anviL 


f/naroaure (Lund, 


. 1838— 1M3).'' ' Aecorxliitg to -the theory o( these 
-wzilsr* — which is held by almost all otcharologul* 
in' DennUrk, Sweden, and Xorway, by many in 
Xorthem Qcnaany and .in Switzerland, and by a 
fsw in other, parts of Europo— tho lint tbreo atage* 
' in.ths progreos of a nation from harharism to civil* 
isatton are as chawly idea tl find and defined by their 
idie* of stone, of fanmac, and of iron, as tho com|a> 
rativs antiqaity of gsol^ical strata, or periods of 
the world’s cteotiMi, is detenninod by tho fossils 
which they aze found to contain. 

-.Tho, name of Uie ‘age of stone’ is ^ven to tho 
period when weepous and implements wero mado 
of stone,' amber, wood, bone, born, or loma such 
easily wroufAt msterisi, and. during which very 
little or nothing 'wa* known of metals. During 
this era,'th* people, few in. number, and savago 
in - their ’hahiH;‘ clothad .Ihsnuelrca chiefiy with 
dzins of anlmel* They bnried their, dead m large 
sttmldual ehembets, eoversd by'what have bew 
colled «rew f at*s,.or gndled round by the unhewn 
atone pillars called ‘JhuUioal cuclss.’- jlha bodies 
heve. most frsqnently been found unMmed, and 
odamwith mde anm besUe thesn 


Tho ‘ ago of iron’ is tho namo applied to tho Uiird 
and last of the Uirco aupiioscd {X!no<U. During this 
era, it is concoivud Uiat iron displaced, bronzo in 
tho manufacture of weapons and uniilemcuts, and 
that silver and glass camo into uso. 'iliu dead wero 
still occasionally burned ; hut tliey were fru|ucntly 
buried without burning, often scatc<l on chairs, and, 
at times, with a horao m full war-harness laid hesido 
the body ol his master. 

Tho Scandinavian and German antinuorics admit 
tlut their Ihreo jicriods run, more or less, ono into 
OttuUicr ; that stono weations coutinuc<l to bo used 
tlirougliout tho ago of It ; tlut It and gold wero 
not imknovrn in Uio ago of sbmo ; and tlut weaiKins 
of stono and It continued to l>o used in tliu ago of 
iron. Tliis admission obviously detracts very much 
from tho practical value of tho classification for 
chronological or oilier scicntitlo pu^KiseS. lint tlio 
latoMr J. M. ICcmble, and other llritisli oiituiiurieii, 
havo taken ohjcctioiu to tho cIassific.\tion altogether, 
os irrcconcilablo witli generally oilmittul facts, when 
carried out to its strict ami neceuary cuuscf|ueuces. 
They point to tho uvet^'day discovery of objects ol 
stoop, U, and iron, in tho lamo ancient urns, graves, 
and dwellings. ’They liutouco tho case of^ tlio lluns, 
who had swords ol iron, while they (lointul their 
arrows witli bones ; tho com of tlio Anglu-Sazons, 
who fought witlt stono nuuls at llastinp ; ami tho 
COM of tlio Germans, who used stoiie-uainuiers in 
tho Thirty Yeans’ War. 'fhey show stone weations, 
in soma of which tho traces of metal arc still Ireali, 
whilo others attest for Uicmselvia tlut they coidd 
not luTO been cut but by a thin sliaqi iiieUl jioint* 
They provo from Greek ami Ituuun writers lliat tho 
nations of Uio north and west of £urui>o used iron 
weapons during wlut must havo been their U. age. 
And they rvpudiato iJio proposed appropriation of 
different mwlcs of burial to tho dillcreiit ages— a 
(•oint on which tho supiiortcr* of tlio theory appear 
to bo bo|>clcssly tlividctl among tlicmsclvea— on tho 
poumi, that graves assigned to tho R iicriod have 
been found to contain nuiro iron tiun Ik, and that 
other supposed characteristics of sepulclircs of thp Ik 
ago arc ((uito as common in sepidchrus of tho irou 
ago. Dut although tho thrccfola classification of tho 
ik^dlnavian and German arclu.'oIi>gut4 cannot bo 
relicsl ut>ua fur historical usca, it nuy bu accepted os 
a very convenient mmlo of arranging orcha-ological 

• 3L Frederic Trojron of Laussnne, one of tlio Swiss ■ 
snlkiuatics who scccpt tho three periods of thclc 
Scamlinarian brethren, Instances certain stono sacs 
(now in tho collection of Itarun Itcnhetg, at 1‘nimio), 
which were fouml, along with Uioir cores, at tho site of 
a prindtivo manufactory of there weaiioDS In Uohomla. 
'These cores,’ ho says, ‘when replaced m tho holes front' 
which they had been taken (easily verified by tho cor- 
responding veins of tho stono), left so litllo plsy-nxmi, 
that it was orident they could only havo been dutachod 
by a motsl jiolut, and not by a hollow cvlindcr, widcli 
could not havo given to tlio liolo its conical form, now 
quite apparent. Instead of tlio soft iron which is 
employcu nuw-a-days in sucli oiioratlons, tho snciciiU 
usM ooppor or bronzo ; and, of ooun^ water and sill* 
dons ssod were Ukowim employed in tho process.* 
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objects. It hns Icen adopted, Tvitli Fome modificji- 
tions, in tie Gallery of British Antiquities in the 
British Mnsonm at London, in the Rational Museum 
of the Antiquaries of Scotland at Edinburgh, in the 
hluseiun of the Ro 3 'al Irish Academj' .at Dublin, and 
in other collections, where the articles are classed, 
for the most part, according to the inateri.als of 
which tlicj' are made. 

BRORZE-WIRG, BRORZE-WIRGED 
PIGEON, .and BRONZE PIGEON, names given 
in the Austi-alian colonies to certain species of 
pigeon (see PiGEOx and Colujibidj;), cbieOy of 
the genus Peristem of Swainson, on account of 
the lustrous bronze colour until avbicli their wings 
.arc v.ariously marked. They arc otberunsc also 
birds of beautiful plumage. — The Comjion B. or 
Bronze-winged Ground Dove {Cohnnha or Peristrra 
dmlcoptera) is distributed over all the Anstr.ali.an 
colonies. It is often seen in flocks, feeds ou the 
gi'ound, and builds its nest cliieflj’ on loav branches 
of trees growing on meadow-lauds or near avatcr. 
It is a plump bird, often wcigliing fnUj' a pound, 
.and is acceptable at every table. — ^Thc Bnusii 
B. or Little Bronze Pigeon (C. or P. elegans) is 
not so plentiful nor so widelj' distributed, chieflj" 
inhabiting Tasmania and the southeiai parts of 
Austr.aha. It inhabits low swamjij’ groimds, nea'er 
perches on trees, resembles a jiartridgc in its 
habits, and makes a loud burring noise like a 
partridge when it takes wing on being alarmed. — 
The ILvr.LnQnN’ B. {C. or P. Iiii'(rionicn) is found in 
the north- western jiarts of Row South Wales in gre.at 
flocks, feeding on seeds. — .Some of the species of 
Gcophaps, another of the genera or sub-genera of the 
Columhi(hv, .are also sometuncs called Bronze-wing. 
Their partridge-liko ajipearanco and habits liavo 
g.aincd for them the name of Partridge Pigeon (q.aa). 

BRONZING is the process of covering plaster or 
cl.ay ligiiro.?, and articles in ivorj’, metal, and wood, 
so as to communicate to them the appc.ar.ance of 
ordinary bronze. Several of the materials omiiloycd 
are of little value, whilst others arc expensive. 
Thus, gold powdtr is used fiir the liner work, and 
is prepared by giinding gold-leaf with honey on a 
stone slab till a very fine state of division is attained, 
then washing out the hone)', and dr)-ing the gold 
powder. Inferior gold-leaf, or th.at which cont.ains 
much silver and co]iper, )'ields the Go'inan gold 
powder employed in I'ronzing. Copper powder is 
prepared by introducing an iron liar or plate into 
a solution of copper, when the latter metal is pre- 
cipitated ns a finely divided rod powder. Mosaic 
gold, or musiviim, is made by fusing I lb. of tin, 
introducing J lb. mercury, allowing the alloy or 
amalgam to cool, then pulverising and giiiiduig up 
aritli I lb. sal-ammoniac, and 7 «/.. subhmed siiljiliur. 
Ultimately, the whole is subjected to the process of 
sublimation, avhen the tin, as a brilliant yellow 
poavder, resembling gold, is left in the subliming 
vessel. The colour of mosaic gold may be deepened 
by the addition of red o.xide of lead, and it then 
assumes a cop])or tint. Gold size is prepared by 
heating 1 lb. of linseed oil, and gradu.ally adding 4 oz. 
of gum animi in vei'y fine powder. When boiled 
sulliciently, it assumes the consistence of tar, and 
m.ay then be strained through cloth. When employed 
in bronzing, some voimilion is added, to make it 
opaque, and turpentine, to make it thin and limpid 
enough to be casUy laid on the plaster cast or other 
article with a brush, and the object may ultimately 
be rubbed over with soft chamois leather, which is 
occasionally dipped into the gold size. The other 
B. powders arc best laid on with a solution of giun- 
arabie or isinglass, either of which acts as a cement. 

Gun-barrels are bronzed by acting upon them 


with the chloride or butter of antimony (bronzing 
salt), or -n-ith hydrochloric or nitric acids, avhen the 
surface of the iron gets partially eaten into, and 
covered with a thin film of oxide ; after which the 
gim-barrel is thoroughly clc.aned, oUed, and bur- 
nished. A brownish shade is thus communicated to 
the b.arrclj which protects it from rust, and at the 
same time renders it less conspicuous to an enemy 
or to game. In the bronzing operation knon-n 
as the D.amascu3, the barrel is tre.ated -u-ith dilute 
nitric .acid and vinegar, to which sulphate of copper 
has been added. The result is, that metallic 
copper is deposited irregularly over the iron siw- 
face ; and when the latter is washed, oiled, and well 
rubbed arith a .hard brush, a vtT)’ pretty appear- 
ance is communicated to the Karrel. Articles in 
wood that require to bo bronzed, are first coated 
avith a mixtiwe of size and lampblack, and dried, 
and then a bronze poaa'dcr, consisting of very finely 
dia'ided patent yellow, raav aunber, pipe-clay, lamp- 
black, and Pnissiau blue, is put on aa’ith a brush. 
After being dried .again, the article is biwnished 
aaath cloth or leather, covered avith a layer of 
Castile soap, and, lastly, cleaned up aa'ith a aa'ooUen 
cloth. Copper vessels, coins. Sec., are bronzed by 
heating them in a copper boiler containing vineg.ar, 
avith 2 parts of veialicris, 1 of s.al-ammoniac dissola'cd 
in it, aa'lien, after sufliciont boiling, a pleasant reddish- 
brown hue is imparted. Bronze and copper articles 
may have an antique appearance communicated by 
appi)'ing a solution of sal-ammoniac 1 part, cre.am 
of tartar 3, common salt C, hot water 12, and more 
or loss nitrate of copper, when an ancient greenish 
hue is obtained. 

BROOCH (from a root Bignif)'ing to piieroo; 
comj). Eng. to brondt; Er. broeher, to spit, or to 
stitch; Wei. proc, to stab), an ornamental pin or 
instrument for fastening the dress, consisting for the 
most part either of a ring or disc, or of a semicircle, 
there being a pin in either case passing across it, 
fastened at one end with a joint, and .at the other 
with a hook. Brooches were much used in antitjuit)', 
and varied in form as mueh ns in modem times. 
Tliey were worn both by men and women, and arith 
a view both to ornament and use, from the time 
of Homer to the f.all of the Western Empire. Ray, 
in the c.arly portion of the middle ages, and even 
amongst semi-barbarous tribes, tho art of malting 



Jibula: seems not only to h.ave flourished, but to have 
attained marvellous perfection. Many of those 
foimd, both in Ireland and in Scotland, are wonder- 
fully bc.autiful in workmanship, and stiU more so in 
design ; .and it is doubtful whether antiquity has 
left us an)dhing in tho way of personal ornament 
more perfect than the so-caUed Hunterston B., of 
wlficli a wood-cut is subjoined. It was foimd in 1830, 
on tho estate of Hunterston, in tho parish of West 
Kilbride, A)Tahire, nc.ar to the scene of a conflict 
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\Tliicli preceded the battle of Largs in 12C2. It is 
of silver, richly rvi-ought with gold filigree, and 
elaborately chased with laoeitine and ribbon pat- 
terns. It is set ndth ornaments of amber; (bameter, 
inches. On the reverse are nmes, which have 
been variously read. Dr Wilson says, ‘what is 
decipherable reads in good Scottish Celtic ^into 
what he exidains to mean — !Malbritha, Hs friend, 
in rccom])ense to Maolfridi.’ — Prehistoric ^nnats. 
One of the most famous articles of the^ kind 
existing in Scotland is the Brooch of Loni^ in the 



possession of Macdougal of Duuolly, near Oban. It 
13 believed to be identic.al with one tom from the 
breast of Eobert Bruce by Alexander of Lorn, the 
ancestor of Macdoug.il, in a personal contest rvith 
the king. This intorostiu" article is of silver, .about 
4 inches in diameter, with a circle of jewelled 
obelisks. 

BEOOKE, Hekky, dramatist and novelist, was 
bom ill 170S, in the house of Eantavan, county 
C.avan, Ireland. His father was a wealthy clergy- 
man. Yoimg B. was first sent to school to one 
Felix Somerford, where he so distinguished himself 
that his tutor, in the fulness of his heart, prophesied 
that ho would play a gre.at part in life. His talent 
for thjTning first made itself ci’idcnt hore,_and it 
received further development wlfilo ho resided at 
Dr Sheridan’s school in Dublin. In 1724, he went 
to study law in' London, and became the chosen 
friend of Pope and Lyttleton. From the he.art of 
tills brilliant literary society ho was recalled to 
Ireland by a dying aimt, who left him guardi.an of 
her cliild, a girl of twelve. B. put the child to 
a Dublin boarding-school, and married her secretly 
two years there.after. Four or five years subse- 
quently, when his wife had homo him three chil- 
dren,' ho removed to London, and once more became 
a bright particular star in the galaxy of raetro- 
pobtan genius. In London, he ])ublislicd a poem, 
entitled Universal Bcaiihj, which Pope admired, 
and of which ho perhaps turned a couplet here 
.and there. Shortly after, B. returned to Ireland ; 
but in 173G he was again in London, and was 
introduced to the Prince of Wales, who cultiv.atcd 
his friendship, and made him presents of books and 
cliina. About this time, he published his play, 
entitled Gustavus Vasa, fuE of the noblest senti- 
ments, and the most inconceivable characters. In 
1740, B.’ was taken Ul, and returned to his n.ative 
cmmtry, where ho published several books, and a 
tragedy. The Earl of lYcslmoreland, which was per- 
formed in Dubbn. In his later years ho removed 
to Dublin, and died there in 1783. The sonorous 
eloquence of his plays has not saved them from 
oblmon ; and his novel, entitled The Fool of 
Quality, is the only work of his which is likely 
to meet the eyes of modem readers. It was origin- 
ally pubbshed in five volumes, and was gre.atly 
admired by Jolm AVesley. A now edition was pub- 
bshed in 1859, with a preface by the Kev. C. 
Kingsley. 

BEOOKE, Sin Jasies, Eajah of Sarawak, 


and Governor of Labu.an — a man strongly imbued 
•ndth the spirit of the old adventurers of the Eliza- 
bethan time — was bom in Bengal in 1803. Being 
educated in England, he early entered the East 
India army, was seriously wounded in the Bmmese 
war, and retimning home on furlough, spent some 
time in travel on the continent. Shipwrecked on 
the voy.age out to join his regiment, he w.as rmablo 
to reach India before his fimlough had expired ; his 
appointments consequently lapsed, and he quitted 
the service. He now conceived the idea of putting 
down piracy in the Eastern Archipel.ago, and of 
carrying civilis.ation to the sav.ages inhabiting these 
islands. He purchased a y.aeht, which he manned 
rvith about twenty s.ailors, and after a three years’ 
enuse in the Mediterranean, to test the sea-worthi- 
ness of his vessel .and the seamanship of his ci'ew, 
s.ailed from London for Sarawak, a province on 
the north-west coast of Borneo, October 1838. 
'When he arrived there, Muda Hassim, the uncle 
of the sult.an of Borneo, was engaged in a war 
with some rebel tribes. B. lent his assistance, and- 
in retm-n had the title of Eajah and Governor of 
Saraw.ak conferred upon him, the native governor 
being forced to resign. B. immediately set about 
reforming the government, instituted free trade, and 
framed a new code of laws. The murderous custom 
of hc.ad-lumting, pi-evalent among the Dyaks, ho 
dcclai'ed to bo a crime punishable with death, and 
vigorously set .about the extirpation of piracy. This 
was done so draconicaUy as to occasion gre.at dis- 
satisfaction in this country ; .and the result was, 
that parliament abolished the ‘head-money’ that 
had been previously paid for the slaughter of 
pirates. Certain charges, however, brought against 
B. in the House of Commons, in connection with 
this matter, were declared by a Eoy.al Commission to 
be unsubstantiated. The head-money was received, 
not by B. and his associates, but by the British 
ships-of-war that had co-operated rvith him. On 
his return to England, B. received a w.arm welcome, 
was created a Knight Commander of the Bath in 
the year following; and the island of Labuan, ne.ar 
S.arawak, having been purchased by the British 
government, he was appointed governor and com- 
mander-in-chief, W’ith a salary of £2000 a year. In 
1857, B., who had been superseded in the gover- 
norship of Labuan, but who stOl acted as Eaj.ah of 
Sarawak for the sultan of Borneo, was attacked at 
night in his house by a large body of Chinese, who 
were irritated at his efforts to prevent opium-smug- 
gling, and only escaped with his life by swimming 
across a creek. The Chinese committed great havoc 
on his property, but their triumph was short-lived. 
B. coOected some natives, attacked the Chinese, 
defeated them in several successive fights, and ulti- 
mately forced them into the jungle, where they 
must have perished of starvation. Uiiwards of 2000 
Chinese w'ere killed, and .all their flourishing settle- 
ments destroyed. Eetuming to England soon after 
this, B. lectured in scvcr.al of the chief towns on 
the advantages likely to result to this country from a 
possession of Saraw.ak, and urged the desirableness of 
the British government t.aking it under its protection, 
as otherwise it was likely to fall into the hands of 
the Dutch. To enforce this view, an influenti.al 
deputation w'aited upon the Earl of Derby (then 
head of the government) in November 1858, but ho 
declined to entertain it. He returned to Borneo in 
1861, but visited England ag.ain twice before his 
de.atb, on the second occasion having the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the independence of Sarawak recog- 
nised by the English government. ’Tlie town pros- 
pered greatly under his regime ; he found it a place 
of some 1000 inhabitants, ho left it a town of 25,000 ; 
and the exports to Singapore, which, on his instalment 
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as ruler, amounted to some £23,000, were in 1858 
about £300,000, B. died in ISGS. 

BROO'ICLIIME {Veronica Beccahunga)y a species 
of Speedwell (q. v.) abundant in ditches, water-courses, 
and wet places near sprin^qa in Britain, common also 
in most parts of the contment of Europe. It is a 
perennial plant, with procumbent stems, rooting at 
the base; the leaves on short stallis, elliptical, 
obtuse, and slightly Bcrrate, both stems and leaves 
smooth and very succulent ; the small blue flowers, 
in form resembling those of the other SpeedweUs, in 
racemes, the stalks of which arise from the axils of 
the o]>positc leaves. The leaves and yoimg shoots 
have a bland or a shgbtlj^ bitter taste, and are a 
tolerable ingredient in sjiring salads. They are 
sometimes sold along uath water-cresses. — SecCRnss, 
"WATEn. — In Scotland, the plant is called Water 
Purple. 

BROO'KLYN, a city at the west end of Long 
Island, in the United States, belonging to New 
York state, in lat, '10° 42' N., 73“ 50' W. B. is one of 
the live socially united inmucipahties whith encircle 
the basin fenned by the junction of Long Island 
Sound and the Hudson — the central rinponum of 
New Yojk city on the islaml of Maidiattan, with 
two suburbs oil L«»ng Nhiiuh and two in New 
Jei-sey. It stands at the st»uth-west extremity of 
Long Island Snureh \\hj*li is lu*re nppro]>n.itely 
known ns Ka^t Ki\tr, pirtly m allusion to tl»e 
uanowness of its Hi.uiml and the ripubty of its 
tide, and paillv lu ■ <’i,tra*b''tin'-ti«»n to North Kivor 
as a second name ot the IlteKon. Ihtween H. and 
New VoiU there alt tiunn ron-, femes of about three- 
(ju.irtera ot a mile lu \ndth, on \\hieh ply steam- 
boats evcr\ l«.-w iiiiiiutos Iin ihi\ , and everv half-hour 
by night. In I'^oO, tin- pinMilati«*n was flO,S3S ; 
in ISt'iO, ‘2G''',dt;l ; an*l in 1^7*^ oUG.Ulh). 11. was 
foundetl b} tlie in JG'J5, and ih thus sowr.il 

joars older than Boston ; ami in 1770, its neigh- 
' bourhojid was i)no of tlie piiiicipal seats of the 
; revolutn'iiaiy war. Ottupying comparatively ele- 
vated gioiind, IJ. coinmaiKU a complete view of the 
] adjacent wateis ami their sh«*res, while, notwith- 
standing its itn qualiln ■> of siirt. ice, it consists chiefly 
of sti ai. lit t.s, cTos'ing eaeli other at right angles. 
Itisdi\nhd into wards, and govermal by a mayor 
andaboanlof althnim n. B lias nearly 2(t0 churches, 
several tlouri'-hing hanks, Nurious literary institu- 
tions, and nuimious bumn.uies <*f education — an 
am]»le bhar. , in shmt, of all tliat idiaracteribO.s a 
woallliy, jMipulous, .md inti, lligent community. It 
pus'll '•scs al.vo a nation. il navv-\ard, wincli embraces 
‘JU acres of land, wliilc to a private c«»mpany it owes 
a wtt-dcuk for the hugest vessels, the most exten- 
sive in tlio Union. 

I BR()C)5I, a name oi\eM to a number of species 
of shrubs t*t the clo-ely allied genera Cgfi'tus, 

' GV;ii^/u, ami Sp'tr/inm, ».t the natural order Leifu- 
j TiiinoMr, sui»-oidfi Ptfi (/ioiior((r — all of them having 
' long slender biaiuln'!, along which are ]»rodnccd 
axillary llowii'' 'I’ln* gener.a tidier in tlie form 
of the stamhud fs. .■ I’mui iona( r r), winch is 
roundish in tSpnrtiinn, bnudly ovate m CytisuSy 
and oblongn-ovate in Ofni-tfa, whilst S/mrtium ha.s 
also an acuminate keel, ami that of Cj/thus is very 
obtuse, that of (tcnista being oblong, and not wholly 
includmg the stanien.s and pistil. The legume is 
many-seeded in all, the calj'x 2-lipped, and tho 
filaments united in a tube. — C ommon B. [Cytisus 
scopai'iKSy the tririal name being from tho Lat. 
sroprCy long twdgs, or a besom) — w’hicli has by 
cbflerent botanists been ranked in each of the 
genera just named, althougb it possesses tho char- 
acters above assigned to UytisuSy but has recently 
been made the tj’pe of a new genus, under the 


name of Sarotliamnus scopariusy ox communis — is a 
w'dl-lcnown native of Britain and of the continent 
of Europe, growing in dry soils, and ornamenting 
hedge-banks, hills, and bushy places, in May and 
June, with its large yeUo-w flow'crs, which are on 
short stalks, drooping, solitary, but produced in 
considerable number along the straight slender 
branchlets. The v.’holc aspect of the plant is grace- 
ful. The lower leaves have three oblong leaflets, 
the upper ones, or bracts, are simple ; the branches 
are angular and of a very dark green, very tough, 
and mucli in -use for maldng besoms. They have 
also been used for tanning and dyeing; and their 
fibre Las been woven into a coarse strong cloth, 
and even made into paper. The whole plant is 



Common Broom: 

«i, lloucnnc brancblct: end of branchlct, not flowering, 

t^hcwinp leaves with three Icuflels; c, a pod; rf, the tube of 
ftlamcns cut open. 

veiy bitter, with a peculiar nauseous taste and 
snu'U wlicu bniiscd. Tho young tops .ind seeds 
are <ised in medicine, being powerfully diuretic, and 
very bcueficial in some kinds of drop.sy. They 
arc also mildly laxative, and in largo doses emetic. 
They are commonly administered in the form of a 
decoction. B. inhabits colder climates than furze, 
reaching to a greater elevation on mountains, 
and being found beyond tho northern limit of 
furze. It varies in size from a very humble shrub 
to one of 20 or even .30 feet in height, and when 
it reaches this size, tho wood is of great value for 
tho finer purjioscs of cabinet-makers and tm-ners. 
— Irish B. [Cijtisus or Sarotliamnus patens), not 
unfreqnent ns an ornamental plant in British shrub- 
beries, is not at all a native of Irehand, but of Spain 
and Portugal. — PoRTHOAi B., or White B. {Cytisus 
albus), a native of the coimtrics bordering on the 
hlcditerrancan, is very often planted in Britain as 
an omament.il slirub, and is much admired for 
the beauty ot its fascicled white flowers, which are 
produced upon long filiform hr.anohes. Its le.aves 
h.avc three leaflets. It sometimes attains a height 
of 15 or 20 feet. — Spahish B. {Sparthim juncemr^ is 
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a native of tlie soutli 'of Europe, generally growing 
in dry soils and rocky situations, and attaining a 
lu'igkt of S feet or, upwards. Its branches are 
upright, roimd, and rush-like, a characteristic of 
this genus. They are smooth, and be.ar only a few 
small simple leaves, which soon drop off. The fibre 
of the branchlets is much used in some p.art3 of 
Italy, Erance, and Sp.ain, for making cloth, ropes, 
&c. In the south of Erance, the plant is cultivated 
on dry improductivo soHs. The branchlets are 
made into bundles, dried, be.aten, steeped, and 
washed, in order to the separation of the fibre. 
It possesses medical properties similar to those of 
the common broom. — A white-flowered species (<?. 
monospermum), occasionally to be seen in British 
shrubberies, grows abimdantly on the loose sands of 
the coasts o? Spain, and produces a similar fibre. 
It is mentioned by Barth as growing in gre.at abund- 
ance in rVfrica to the south of the Great Desert, 
hlany species somewhat resembling these are occa- 
sion.ally to be seen in Britain among ornamental 
plants, some of them often in greenhouses. The 
C.an.ary Isles produce soma remarkable for the 
fr.agranco of their flowers. The n.ame B. is not 
given to those species of Cytisus (q. v.) and Genista 
(q. V.) which do not display in a marked degree 
the character of haiung long slender twigs. — 
Butcher’s B. (q. v.) is a plant of an entirely 
different family. 

BROO'MRAPE. See OnoBArrcims:. 

BRO'RA BEDS are a series of strata occurring 
at Brora, a village in Suthcrlandshire, of the same 
ago as the infonor oohto of Yorkshire. They arc 
chiefly remarkable 'for the occurrence in them of a 
seam of coal of good quality 3.J feet thick, being tho 
thickest stratum of true coal hitherto discovered 
iu any secondary strata in Britain. 

BRPSSES, CnAELES de, a learned French 
historian, was bom at Dijon, Febraaty 8, 1709. 
His first work was Leltres suv VEtat de la Ville 
d' Herculaneum, the result of a tour through Italy 
in 1739 . At the su^estion of his friend Btiffon the 
naturalist, ho wrote the Hisloire dcs Navigations 
aux Torres Australcs (1750), in which ho described 
the supposed great southern continent under the 
several names il.agellania, Australia, and Polynesia. 
Tho last two of these names, now commonly used, 
were first employed by Brosses. His next work was 
Eu Quite des Eieux FHielies, &c. (1700). It was 
followed by a Traite de la Formation Mccanigue des 
Langues (1705), which, in spite of many errors, con- 
tains not a few novel and ingenious observations 
.and conjectures. During the greater p.art of his 
life, B. was occupied in endeavouring to supply 
tho lacuncs in the' works of SaUust ; and having 
collected about 700 fragments by this historian, he 
published, ■with such interpolations as he deemed 
necessary, the Ilistoirc de la Fepuhlique Romaine 
dans le eours du Septieme Siede, par Salluste (1777). 
B. died as president of tho parliament of Bur- 
gimdy, May 7, 1777- His letters from Italy, under 
the 'title Italie il y a eeni Ans, were edited and 
republished by his son Renfi, Count de Brosses, 
in 1834. 

BROTH is an infusion or decoction of vegetable 
and animal substances in w.atcr. It is custom.ary 
to use more or less-me.at, gencraRy ox-lleah, ■with 
bone, and certain vegetables, as cabb.ago, greens, 
tmmips, carrots, pease, beans, onions, &c. The whole 
are mixed together in cold water, heat slowly 
applied, and -the materials allowed to simmer for 
some hours. The me,at yields uj) certain ingre- 
dients, whilst others are retained in the residual 
flesh. The foRo-wing table 'wiR Ulustrato this. 


Ox-flesh heated with water 

Yieldi to tho Water. Lcayei In the BoUod Meat. 

Albuminous matter. Fibrin. 

Gelatine. Coagulated albumen. 

Kreatine. Gelatinous tissue. 

Extractive matters or Fat. 

Osmazome. Nervous matter. 

Lactic acid. 

Salts. 

Fat. 

Saccharine matter. 

The vegetables yield albuminous constituents, colom'- 
ing and mucRagiuous matter, .and vol.atUe oRs and 
s.alts. 

The re.al nutritive material present iu broth is less 
than is generaUy thought, though it aids in satis- 
fying the cravings of the appetite. To invalids, 
however, tho form of broth kno'wn as Beef-tea 
(q. V.) is of great importance, as it affords the we.ak 
and sicldy stomach a light palat.able article of diet 
at a time when stronger food would do the -weak- 
ened system much harm. See Ndteitioit. 

BRO'THERHOODS, Religious. These were 
societies instituted for pious and benevolent pur- 
poses, and were numerous in the middle ages. 
Their origin is probably to be traced to the desire 
which then prev.aRcd to imitate the spiritual ordera. 
They were usuaRy founded at first 'without eccle- 
6i.astical authorisation, on account of which, several 
of the confraternities that cither did not seek 
or did not obtain tho recognition of the church, 
assumed tho character of sects, and were suspected 
of heresy. To this class, among others, belonged 
tho Beghards and Beguines (q. v.), tho Brothers and 
Sisters of tho Free Spirit (see below), tho ApostoUo 
Brethren (q. v.), tho FlageRants (q. v.), who, toler- 
ated by tho church for a while, at last incurred 
its displeasure, and were severely persecuted. Wo 
may also reckon among religious B. the old buRd- 
ing corporations, from which sprang the order of 
Freemasons, the rchgious character of whose secret 
societies indicated, in the opinion of the church, a 
pecuRarly dangerous gnosis and symbolism. Others 
coming into existence under ecclesiastical over- 
sight, or at least being confirmed by the church, 
had no arcana, but were simply dedicated to tho 
promotion of reb'gion, either by tho imposition of 
new penances, the acceptance of new and severer 
devotions, or the assisting of strangers, tr.aveRers, 
the unprotected, the oppressed, the destitute, and the 
sick. Nor can we refuse our admiration and appro- 
bation to such seR-denying fraternities, when wo 
remember how defective were the early commimities 
in charitable institutions. They were most numer- 
ous in Italy, Rome alone boasting more than a 
himdred. 

Brotuebs and Sistebs of the Free Sfibit, 
a sect which sprang up iu the Rhine coimtry 
during the 13th c., and afterw-ards spread into 
Franco and Italy. It groimded its peculiarities 
on tho biblical doctrine, that the Holy Spirit is a 
spirit of ‘freedom.’ Misunderstanding the true 
nature of spiritual freedom, the members of this 
sect conceived themselves released not only from 
the thraldom of the church, but also from tho 
obligations of morality. They set aside the mai*- 
nage-tie, and indulged in licentiousness. A few 
even maintained that the deeds of the body could 
not possibly affect the soiR. InteUectuaRy, they 
are s.aid to h.avo been given to Pantheism. The 
synods of Cologne in 130G, and of Treves in 1310, 
decreed their suppression, and in the persecutions 
which ensued, they appear to have been completely 
dispersed. 

" The Brethren of Soclal Life, Brethren op 
THE CosiMON Lot, or Brethren of Good Will 
(.also caRed HlERONYinTES and Gregorians, from 
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Hieronymus and Gregory tlie Great, whom they 
claimed as patrons), a fraternity founded about 
137G by Geert Groote (b. at Deventer, 13-tO — 
d. 1384), andFlorcntiusRadcwin (b. 1350, at Lcctxlara, 
in South Holland — d. 1400). This society — which 
professed to be a copy of the earliest Christian 
communities, and was in several respects a fore- 
nmner of ,the subsequently foimed societies of 
United Brethren, now sometimes styled Moravians 
— was composed of persons who sought after pious 
and spiritual exercises without any conventional 
distinctions of order, &c. Community of goods, 
ascetic habits, industiy, care of the education of 
young persons, and the use of the vernacular lan- 
guage in di\’ine service, were some of the chief 
points insisted on bj' the brethren, who were not 
lettered by monastic or any other vows. Perfect 
community of goods was a rule of their societies. 
Despite the persecutions which they sulTerod from 
the mendicant fnars, the}’ were recognised and 
sanctioned by several popes and by the Council of , 
Constance. They lieeame most numenms m the j 
Netherlands and Nortli (lermany. but also spread i 
themselves in Italy, and I’ortuiral, so that, j 

in 1430, the}’ reckoned more than i3i) societies, j 
The last was founded at Cainbray in l.llt"). Several I 
brotlierhoods of Cregonans assi'^tetl in th« Ilefonna- ' 
lion. In other eases, their m''tituti**iis !»11 into the j 
hands of the Jesuits. 'riiMii.h th** oriirmal founders ' 
of these societies ^^en■ oppoM-d to .dl baniiiu ami 
science which w.sa not purily moral and practical, 
their foUou ers lendvnd inoat imiM»rtant ser\'ic**s to 
popular oducati"!!. luiMiig free schuoU m (.ounection 
With many of tlKir Icum >4, supporting stucleiits at 
other schools, ati<l distnluituig us« fid books. They | 
have, indeed, been not im<*rre».tly described as ‘ 
pioneers of the llefonnatiou. Afur the re\ival i 
of Icamiug in Italy, tlie Brethren of Si>ei.il Life | 
entered into the spiritual activity <*f the tunc. The 
most important and distinguished members of tbe 
society were (Jerhard Zer)>oM of Zutphen, Thonia.s* 
il*Kcmpis, and tlu- learned ('animal Nnholas Cusa. , 
— Female soeietuN, of a .siindar ch.anxct^ r. sprung | 
up at the same tune with of tlie Brethren of j 

Social Life. At the head of each wa^ a superior j 
or dl^octre^s, ^^h'J uas staled the i 

BUO'TIIKIIS, ,a name gnui to a group of si\ j 
or eight rocky islets immedi.vtely outside the Strait , 
of Bab-td-Maiith l>, varying m Ii« ight fioui 250 to 
350 feet. Till'}' he I’tl tlie an ca-'t about 0 

miles south of the idand IN rtiii, n<*\v <iccupied 
by England. (0‘ the p.»mt, the l.-it and 

long, re.spectively are, 12 N , and 4.'r 22' K.— 
Brothers is .also the name given to thre** is»4.attd 
mountains near the e«Mst of N«\v Soutli W.ale-i. 
between Harrington Inl« t to the south, .and r«»rt 
!Maci|uarie to the north, or )>et\\een lat. 32' and 
311° They are v.diial)le as lan*lmark>. 

BHOTIIEUS. Lvw or Dix i \t amom;. In 
the law of Knglaml, this %v,is iimutdiate, without 
reference to th*- p.in nt .as the nunmune nnculuin : 
but by the 3 and 4 W ill 1 \". e lOt>. s. 5, it is enacted 
tbat no brothi r <ir ‘'i-t« r sliall be e«»nMdered to 
inherit immediat* ly lnun lii-^ or her brother or 
sister, but every bikIi dtsemt shall bo traced 
through the pannt. Si e iMniniTAN'ci- 

BROTHERS, Lvv, an inferior class of monk.a, 
Tioti- in lioly orders, but bound by monastic rules, 
and o rnployed as servants in monasteries (tj. v.). 

BR() THKKri AXD SI-STEUS OF CHARITY. 
Under the names, there exist in the Roman Catho- 
lie Clnircli t -(vii'oly ramified beneficent societies, 
for the niirsiL jfjjj pogj. gud sick in hospitals, 

vithout distinct pf faith, rank, or nation. The 

order of the Brotu,Qyg gf charitj', or Compassionate 


Brothers, iras cstablisuecl m' 1540, at beriile, m 
Spain, by the Portuguese John di Dio (died 1550), 
wiio had served in Africa nnder Charles V. The 
funds for the purpose were obtained by begging. 
The primitive object of the society was tlie care of 
the sick, and tbe reformation of rvomen of immoral 
character: it rvas composed of lay-members, under 
no rule. In tbe year 1572, the order received tbe 
jrapal recognition, and rvas subjected to tbe rule of 
St Augustine. All the pri\-ileges of the mendicant 
orders were conceded to it in the year 1G24, and it 
was then divided into a Spanish congregation, rr-ith 
a major-general in Granada, and an Italian or 
extra-Sp.anish congrcg.rtion, ufith a major-general in 
Rome. To the latter belong also the Brothers of 
Charity in Su-itzerland, Germany (where Austria 
is their chief scat), Poland, the Netherlands, Franco, 
and other countries. The European members of 
the order clothe themselves in black; the extra- 
European, who are under a separate general of their 
order in America, wear hrouni. Their senrices to 
distressed humanity continue to be held in high 
estim.ation. The Sisters of Cliarit}', formerly also, 
on accoimt of their dress, c.allod Gray Sisters — inde- 
pendeut associations of unmarried Christian females, 
for the allcvi.ition of human sufi'ering, e.spcoially 
for the tending of the sick and the poor — ^were 
tirst c.allcd into existence in France, in 1634, by 
Vincent do Paul (born 1570), greatly assisted by tho 
imblo-hearted and self-devoted widow, Lc Gras, 
by birth Do M.arilao. The society was reoomised 
in 1655 by Clement UC., and in 1CS5 .niro.ady 
numbered *221 convents. Tlie Prcnch Revolution 
‘•iirely mtorni])tcd tho .abundant and benevolent 
laliours of the Sisters of Charity by the suppression 
and jiroscription of tlieir convents in Franco; but 
Napoleon restored tho order in 1807 hy the convo- 
cation of a General Chapter of the scattered sisters, 
under the presidency of the Empress Dlotlicr, ntid 
hy the grant of the necessary funds; and there 
exist .at present more than 300 assooi.ations _ in 
France, where, in tho villages, elementary education 
IS in great ji.art conducted by them. They .attend 
the sitd; in all the great hosjiit.als. There exists in 
(ierm.any a Roman Catholic .association of unmarried 
female.-!, not bound by conventual rules, and pos- 
.sessmg the right of witlidr.awing from the .assooia- 
* tioii at ideasiirc, but placed imdcr a strict super- 
\ isioii, .and occupied m the s,amo duGos as the 
Susters of Charity. The Institute of Deaconesses 
I (i|. v.) in the Protestant churches of the continent 
ol Kurojie is of .a very similar character. 

I BROTHERS, Ricii.vr.i), a faiuatio, avhoso pro- 
]>hecie3 .and writings excited an unusual sensation 
m his d.ay, w.as at one time a lieutenant in tho 
' British navy, avhich he quitted in 1789. Refusing, 
from conscientious scruples, to t.akc tho requisite 
oath to enable him to receive his h.alf-pay, he was 
reduced to grc.at distress, and idtimately idacod in 
the avorklioiisc. Dating hi.s first c.all from 1790, he 
aiiuounced liim.self, in 1793, the ajiostlo of a new 
religion, ‘ the Nephew of tho eVlmiglity, .and Prince 
of the Hebrews, appointed to lead them to the land 
of Canaan.’ In 1794, he published a hook, in two 
parts, entitled A iteveakd Knowledge of the Prophecies 
and Times, &c. ; and, in 1795, an Exposition of the 
Trinity. He was tho author of several other pub- 
lications, marked by a strange mixture of reason 
and insanity. In consequence of propliesring tho 
death of the Icing, and tho dcstniotion of the 
monarchy, he was committed to Newgate, hut soon 
liberated. Some of his political predictions, espe- 
cially in reference to the state of the continent, 
wore either altogether or parti.illy fidfilled ; and 
many persons were induced to soU their goods, and 
prepare to accompany him to his Now Jenisalom, 


brotjg^sam. 

■n-liicli Tvag to I)e built on botb sides of tbe nver 
Jordan, where he was' to anive in the year 1795. 
His disciples were not confined^ to the poor and 
ignorant, but even men of ability and education 
were deluded into believing in him, two of the 
most eminent being Hathaniel Brassey Halhed, 
Esq., 1M.P., the orientalist, and Sharp, the cele- 
brated engraver. As a dangerous lunatic,^ he was 
at length, by order of government, committed to 
Bedlam, but released April 14, ISOG, and died 
January 25, 1824. 

BKOUGHAM, HENnr:, Loud BnouonAM ixs 
Vaux, was bom in Edinburgh,' 19th September 
1778. His father. Hr Hemy Brougham, was the 
descendant of an ancient family in \Vestmoreland, 
and his mother, Eleonora Syme, who was a woman 
of much talent, was a niece of Eobertson tihc 
historian. B. received his education at the High 
School, and aftenvards at the university, of Eto- 
huTgh. He gave early promise of future abihty, 
some mathematical papers written by him at the 
age of eighteen having been considered worthy of 
publication in the Transactions of the Koyal Society. 
He spent some time in travelling on the conti- 
nent, and in 1800 avas admitted to the Scotch bar. 
In company avith Jeffrey, Horner, and Sydney 
Smith, B.’s firat public efforts aa'cre gia-en to the 
ser\*ico of the EcUnhuvgli Jievieio, and he contributed 
to it some of its most powerful articles. His 
liberal political vieaa'S excluded him from the hope 
of promotion in Scotland, and a character winch 
he had acquh'cd W eccentricity and indiscretion, 
excluded him from all legal practice, except the 
uDTcmuneratia'e practice of the ci*in^al courts. 
After seven years of a'ain attendance in the courts 
at Edinburgh, he betook liimself to a field more 
worthy of his ambition, and in 1808 passed at the 
English bar. . 

In London, B. first attracted public notice by the 
admirdblo appearance ho made at the bar of the 
House of Commons, when he was employed on 
behalf of certain Liverpool merchants to ask the 
repeal of the Orders in Coimoil. Soon after this, 
in 1810, he entered parliament, and avithin a few 
months of the time of talcing his seat, brought in 
and carried his first public measure — an act making 
participation in the slave-trade felony. He was 
avelcomed by the opposition leaders, to whose party 
he had attached himself, as a most powerful assist- 
ant in their attacks upon the government. B. suc- 
ceeded in carrying the repeal of the obnoxious 
Orders in Council shortly before the general election 
of 1812, .and then ventured to contest, .along with 
another Whig, the membership for Liverpool against 
Canning and another Tory. ' He was defeated, and 
remained ivithout a seat in parliament till 181C, 
when ho was returned for Winchelsca, and again 
became an active member of 'the opposition. By 
this time he had also established some reputation 
in the courts of law. He never, indeed, acquired s 
very large practice, but he repeatedly distinguishes 
himself by speeches of groat vigour and abilitj 
in the defence of persons prosecuted for libo 
by the crown. His most famous appearance as 
an advoc.ate, .however, was in defence of Queer 
Caroline, when, along with Henman, he defender 
the injiued queen with unequalled courage anr 
disinterestedness, at the cost, as both well knew 
of exclusion, for ye.ars to come, from all professiona 
adv.anccment. But liis eloquence and boldness 
though they forfeited for liim the favour of tin 
crown, gained him that of the people, and for thr 
ten years between 1820 and 1830, B. _w.as th 
popular idol. He made no bad use of his power 
In 1822, he used it, though in vain, in support o 
a scheme of national education ; and to his activity 

is owing, in great measure, the establishment of 
the London University, of the first Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, and of the 'Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Know'ledge. In 1830, B. delivered a most po-wer- 
ful speech against sl.avery, and in consequence of 
it — as he himself believes — ^was invited to stand, 
and returned, as member for the great popid.ar 
constituency of the county of York. The aristo- 
cratie^y disposed Whigs would — had they dared 
—have excluded B. from the Reform ministry; but, 
in addition to having enormous popularity, he w.a3 
virtually their le.ader in debate in the Commons, 
and was thus, in spite of his unmanageableness, indis- 
pensable. After various intrigues, B. was offered, 
and av.as persuaded, against both his interests and 
ilia inclinations, to accept a peerage and the chan- 
cellorship. He took his seat in the Lords in 
Hovember 1830, and assisted very materially in 
carrying through that House the great measures 
then proposed by the liberal ministers. He shared 
in the general unpopularity avhich afterwards 
attached to them, and avhen they were dismissed by 
William IV. in 1834, B. left office, never to return 
to it. After that time, he held in the Upper 
House a position as nearly analogous as may be 
to that formerly held by him in the Commons, 
criticising freely the conduct of successive admin- 
istrations, and steadily forwarding every measiuo 
for social progress. 

It will be as a law-reformer that B. U'ill be best 
remembered. He took up Romilly’s uncompleted 
task, of carrying into practice the ameliorations 
suggested by Bentham. His efforts in tliis direction 
began as early .as 1816, when he introduced into 
parliament a bUl to remove v.arious defects in the 
law of libel. In 1827, in a memorable speech which 
occupied six hours in delivery, B. enumerated the 
defects in nearly every branch of English law, and 
made proposals for dealing avith law-reform on a 
proper scale. These, as might h.ave been expected, 
met with little cncoiu'agement. It has been the for- 
tune of many of his measures to be carried after- 
wards, in a mutilated form, by other hands. After 
he left office, B. also succeeded in carrying various 
reforms in the law, among_ which m.ay he_ noted 
some very extensive changes in the law of e'videnco. 
Among the measures proposed by B., but left for 
future law-reformers to carry, were bffls for the codi- 
fication of the criminal law, for the cstabhshment 
in England of a system of public prosecutors, and 
for the giving of compensation to parties acquitted. 
Lord B.’s .acts and bills, as well those regarding the 
slave-trade, education, and other public questions, 
as those touching on law-reform, have been col- 
lected and published by Sir J. E. E.ardley Wilmot 
(Lend., Longman, 1857). The large well-filled 
volume which they form is the most fitting monu- 
ment that could bo preserved of the activity, 
persovcr.ance, and public spirit of the man. 

As an orator, more especially as a debater in 
parliament, B. ■was, among the men of lus time, 
inferior only to Canning. He was wont, however, 
to indulge in his speeches in too large an admixture 
of exciting elements : argument was mingled with 
fieiy declamation ; ridicule, sarcasm, invective, were 
freely ■used ; and these he dealt out ■\rith a^ vehe- 
mence and energy that at times earned him far 
beyond bounds. The power of ready, rapid, and 
forcible diction was eminently his. In many other 
fiekb besides oratory, B. has won a high repu- 
tation. He cultivated mathematical and physi- 
cal science avith success, and ventured upon the 
dom.ain of metaphysics, and even of theology. 
His miscellaneous avritings .are of great extent, 
i and upon an almost incredible variety of sub- 
; jects. They were, hoavever, intended more to servo 
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piu'poses of the moment, than as permanent addi- 
tions to our literature; and though they display 
gi’cat pou’ers of rapid comprehension and nervous 
clear exposition, it cannot he said that vre arc 
indebted to their author for any new truths in 
politics or morals, or any original discoveries in 
science. The honours due to men of letters B. did 
not fail to acquire, having successively been made 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University, President of 
University CoUege, I.ondon, hlcmber of the Insti- 
tute of Prance, Chaucellor of the University of 
Kdinburgh, .and lastly, D.C. U. of Oxford. 

Lord B. took a warm interest in leg.al and social 
reform. W'hile nut engaged in p.arliamcnt, he 
resided chiefly at Cannes, m the south of France, 
where ho died. May 7, 1SG8. His lordship married, 
in 1819, Maiy Anno Kdcii, the gr.andd.aughter of a 
b.aronot in the county of Uuihani. The i“3uc of this 
marriage w.as tn o daughters, one of whom died in 
infancy, and the other before reaching womanhood. 
The patent of the title was extended, so as to make 
the jieeragc descend to tlio family of a brother of 
Lord Brougham. 

BROUCUTY-FICRRY, a touii of Forf.irshirc, 
on the Firth of T.ay, 4 miles e.ast of Diiiulee. Pop. 
(1871) 5817. It is conimti',1 hj a r.iilw.iy-f. rry o\cr 
the firth, here a mile bro.iri. u th Ferij -Port-ou- 
Craig, in Fifeslure ; ly uhuh ■ ■•mnimiuatioii the 
Dundee and Arlmi.ith and the Kdinbuigh, Perth, 
and Dundee K.iiiw.ays are hiuuglit iiit'i conjunction. 
It 13 a w.atering ]rlate, aiid has cod ami othci white 
lishcrics. On tlic shuie stanils .an aiicioiit castle, 
long in ruins, hut l.itcly repaired .as a jue.ans of 
defence for the entrance to the nver Tay. 

BROU'HSA, or B'il"U,'t\, the ancient Pru.vi, 
where the kings of liithjuia usually resided, situ- 
ated in hat. 27“ N., long. dO” E.. at the foot of Mount 
OljTnpus, in Asia Minor. Prusa is said to have 
heen iiuilt by Priisia.s, king of Bitliyiiia, who waged 
war with Crmsiis or Cyrus. Seifishluhat, of the i.iee 
of Ilam.adan, took it in .8.30 of the Hegira, but it was 
retaken by tlie Greek emperor in 917 i>- In 1.3.50, 

Orcaii, son of Otlmiau, the second emperor of 
Turkey, captuicd it, and made it the capital of Ins 
empire, and it continued so until the Caking of 
Constantmojile by Mohammed II. iii 1-1.5, 3. 

T). is most pleasantly siluatcl, f.icing a bc.anti- 
ful and lu.xuriant phun, coveied for many miles 
with plaut.itious of iiiulie rry tii cs. The city and 
snhurlis arc about six mih-.s m circumference. The 
town is dnided fiom the eastern suburb by a 
dco]) clianiu'l or v.dc, over which there are several 
bridges, one of them — anth shops on each side — 
being 90 jiaees lung and 10 hroath Tlie streets are 
remarkably clean, and the lia.!aars very good, being 
suiqilied anth Eurupeau goods fioni Coiist-antinople. 
The popuhatioii of B. amounts to 7.3,000 souls, of 
i whom about 11,000 are .Vrineiiiaiis. It contains .a 
j^e.at number of musque.s, sonic ol whiili arc a'ery 
i line buildings The silks of B. .are much esteemed 
in till- Eurojieaii iiiai hi ts, .and gri-at <|ii,aiititic.s are 
exported every Vi ai to Fiaiiee, Cuiistaiitinojile, anil 
iSmyrna. 3'he uih.ihit.iuts manufacture a Iiind of 
1 silk, like S.atui, mostly stn]iiil, avhieli is used for the 
under-gamieiit of the orient il dress; .also .a m.atenal 
from sdk and 11. ix used chiefly for shirts ; .and a sort 
of gauze, called ‘ bnmjulie,’ which is much worn by 
the 'J’urkish l.iilu s for imder-garincnts. A OTcat 
quantity of Bntish manufactured goods, such as 
Manchester ‘twists,’ ‘gray calicoes,’ ‘prints,’ ‘zebras,’ 
&c., are imported into B., tbo goods being landed at 
Constantincqile, and tlienco conveyed overland to 
Broussa. It is the official residence of a Turkish 
pasha, and the seat of a Turlush tribunal. B. is 
subject to frequent earthquakes. In ancient times, 
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it was famous for its thermal baths, or ‘roy.al 
waters,’ as they were called, which still exist. 

BBOUSSAIS, FKA1750I3 Joseph Victor, the 
founder of the school of medicine, was horn at St 
Male, December 17, 1772, and in early life, .after 
studying at Dinon, served for a time first in the 
naxy, and then in the army. In 1820, he was 
ajipointed first professor at the military hospital of 
Val-de-Grace. In 1832, he became Professor of 
Gcnernl Pathology .and Therapeutics in the Facidty 
of Medicine in Paris, and aftenvards was made a 
member of the Institute. He died at his country 
residence at Vitry, November 17, 1838. In 1841, a 
sbatue w.a3 erected to his memory in the court of 
Val-de-Grace. B.’s peculiar mews are ably explained 
in his chief worlcs — the IJistoire des Pldegmasies oit 
I njlammalions Chroniqiii's (1898), and Examen de la 
Doctrine Mtdtcalc gCnCralement adoptee (1816), which 
assert the following principles : that life is sustained 
only by excitation; that tliis excitation m.ay bo 
either too strong {surexcilation) or too xveak [ady- 
naniie), the latter case, however, being far less 
frequent than the former. These abnormal condi- 
tions of Burexcitation and adynamie at first manifest 
themselves in a specific organ of the body ; but 
afterwards, by symp.atby, are extended to other 
organa ; that is, all diso.oses are originall 3 ' local, and 
becomo general only by sympathy of the several 
organs. The organs most subject to disease are tbo 
I stomach and bowels, and tbereforo gastro-cntcritia 
' (inflammation of tbo stomaob and the intestines) is 
the basis of pathology; consequently, B. resorted 
to local pUobotomy— especially the application of 
numerous leeches to the region of the abdomen — 
as a remedy in fevers and various diseases. His 
theory and practice gained many adherents in 
Fiance, who took the namo of the ‘Phj'siolorioal 
.School.’ But a more exact knowledge of physiology 
has demonstrated that the mows of B. wore one- 
sided and exaggerated. Yet they h.avc not been 
without aso in pathologj’, as they have led to .a 
more careful study of pathologic.al anatomy and 
physiological sjTnpathies, and to a more exact ohser- 
, v.ition of the so-c.aUed specific morbid processes of 
\ which the existence was denied hj' B. and his fol- 
lowers. Montftgre, Kotiec Jlistoriejue sur la Vie, lea 
Traraxtx, it Us Opinions de Eroussais. — His son, 
I'.v-sisiiR B., horn 1803, professor at Val-de-Grace 
(183.3), is a zealous adherent of the Broussais sj-stem, 
.and is the WTitcr of a work, IIxjgiinc-Moralc, based 
on iihrciiolog}'. 

BKOU.SSONE'TIA. Seo hluLBERr.Y. 

B1105YN, Charles Brockdek, .a celehr.ated 
American novelist, was horn at Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 17, 1771. His c.arlj’- educ.ation was c.arried on 
under tho care of Mr Robert Rroud, author of tho 
Ilistorij of Pcnnsglcania. Aftenvards ho studied for 
the laxr, but tho licence which he had already gix’cn 
to his iin.agination induced .an unconquer.ahlo aver- 
sion to legal pursuits, and ho consequently betook 
liimself to literature. The French Revolution exer- 
cised on him, as on many other ardent spirits, a 
considerable influence ; several of his xm-itings at 
this period being penetrated xvith the nexv thoughts 
and sentiments xx'hich spnmg out of that great cou- 
XTilsion. In 179S, ho published Wieland, tho first of 
Ids remarkable fictions; and in 1799, Ormond, or the 
Secret Witness. His next production was Aiilnir 
Mcrvtjn, or Memoirs of the Year 1793 — ^tho fat.al 
j’car of yellow-fever in Plfiladelphia. • In 1801 
appeared Edgar Ilunthj, or the Adventures of a Sleep- 
walker, ‘ a romance presenting a greater x’ariety of 
xxnld and picturesque adventure, xmth more copious 
deiiuc.ationa of natural sconory, than is to ho foimd 
in his other xvorks.’ — Prescott. This xvas foUowed 


in the same year ty Glam Howard, and in 1804 by ingly popular in Scotland ; even bigb dignitaries 
Jane. Talbot, first printed in England. Ho died of of the English Church have praised .and reoom- 
consumption in 1810. mended it. Besides these avorks, B. published 

Besides the avritings mhioh have been enumerated, a great variety of sermons, tracts, &o., -which had 

B, composed a number of politic.al pamphlets, con- an extensive popularity. He died on the 19th June 
tributed to various literary magazines, and founded 1787. 

three or four periodicals himself. The aaithor -who BROWN, John, D.D., grandson of the former, 
exercised the greatest influence on the development was born 12th July 1784, near ^Tutbum, Lmhth- 
of his genius Vas Godwin, whom he occasionally gowsbire. He studied at Edinburgh University, 
imitated, while God-win himself, on the other hand, and afterwards at the theological hall of the Seces- 
acknowled'^ed bis obligations to B., and warmly aion Church in Sellurlc In 180B he was ordained 
aclmired him. The most striking quality of his mind to the p.astorato of a ohiuch in Biggar, a small 
is its ingenuity, both imagln.ative .and psychologic.al. town in Lanarkshire, where he laboured for fifteen 
He invents incidents and analyses feebngs with ye.ar3, employing his leis-ure hoiu-s in those studies 
remarkable subtlety, but his success is somewhat which subsequently enabled him to take a high 
marred by his extravagant departure from the rank as a biblical expositor. In 1822 he was tr<ans- 
realities of evciyday-lifc.° ferred to Rose Street Church, Edmbiugh, and_ in 

BROWN JoHK, of Haddington, ouco the most 1829 to Broughton Place Church in the same citja 
popular, and stUl among the most revered, theo- In 18^ he was apppmted professor of pastoral and 
{oJioal avriters in Scotl.and, was born in 1722 at rxegetacal theology m comection mth the Associate 

C. arpow, ne.ar Abomethy, in Perthshire. Deprived Synod. He died 13th October 1858. As a preacher, 
of both his parents when only 11 years of age, he Dr B. was among the first of his tme. Eor clear- 
beoame assistant to a venerable and pious shepherd, ness of Scriptural^ e^osition, chaste and jmwerful 
named John OgUvie, who tended his flock among language, and majestic ardoim .and earnestness of 
the neighbouring hills, and nursed the religious manner, he had no cqiual in his denommation and 

. o. 1 ® « 1 ’ . -n 1 Tin 5 nnnnnr in Tno n.ttrn.etiveness of nis 


.accredited stones illustrative of this arc related by “ Ohrwl re^cctinn Otyil Obedience, 


acquired knowledge of Greek and Latin. The if 

extent of his acquisitions, even .at this early time, 

may bo estimated from the fact, that the country- Bno\yN,M.D., LL.D., son of the aboie (born 1810), 

people round .about behoved he was in league avith ^ 

tho^dovil, and that ho had pledged his soul for practitioners of Edmburgh. Ho has also .abimd- 
unhallowed lore. At a later periol of his life, ‘he untly i^ented the patern^ gemus, though in h^ 
Icmw nine or ton languages, classical, oriental, and has taken u hteraiy rather than a theological 
ruodern, aud liad amSsed vast stores of Puritan, direction. Li 1858 he pubhshed Suhseciv^y 

Scottish, and Dutch di-vinity.’ Afterabriof career as volume of essays, most of. which had previously 
a pe^ar-an employment which English readers wiU appeared m penodicals. One of these, Tab nmf 
uiFderatand from Wordsworth’s Excursion w.as neither Fnends, h.as been smoo pubhshed separately, .aud 
iXn nor degrading-B. became a volunteer in a has obt.amed a remarkable popdanty. It excels in 
recent of Sutia®raisod in Eifeshire during the Tjamt fancy nch dehcate pathos, and .abrupt but 
rebellion of 1745, and in 1747, schoolmaster in the „ 

neighbourhood of Kinross. During the v.ac.ation3 BROWN, Samuel, M.D., son of Samuel Brown 
of his school, he studied philosophy and divinity (the foimder of itinerating libranes, and grandson 
under the inspection of the Associate Synod, and of the Rev. John Brown of Haddington), was born 
the superintendence of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskino on the 23d February 1817, and entered tho uni- 
.and James Fisher In 1750, ho w.as ordained pastor versity of Edinburgh m 1832. He took his degree 
of the Secession Church at Haddington. Perh.aps a as M.D. in 1839, and immediately surrendered him- 
moro faitliful, industrious, .and holy minister never self to the magical fascination of chemistiy. Quo 
laboured in Scotland. David Hume was once pre- idea possessed him to the close of his life— tho 
v.ailcd upon to go and he.ar him, and tho criticism possibility of reconstructing the whole science of 
of the great sceptic w.a 3 : ‘ That old man preaches atomics. Ho never, in spite of erushing faUures in 
as if Christ were .at his elbow.’ Although self- experiment, abandoned his early oon\-iotion that 
educated, ho had little of tho narrowness -which chemical elements, usually considered simple, might 
culture so obtained generally brings along -with it ; be transmuted into each other. In 1843, he 
-he corresponded on friendly terms avith Episcopa- delivered in Edinburgh four critical lectures on the 
bans and often expressed a avarm affection for aU atomic theory. Diuing tho same year, he became 
■rue Christians. Although himself a sound Presby- a candidate for the chair of chemistry m the imi- 
,rian, and a tolerably strict Calvinist, ‘the love of versity of that city ; but having perilled his claims 
the Lord’ w.as his real and ultimate test of a man’s on the expernncntal success of his fatal theoi-y, and 
orthodoxy. In 1758, B. first appeared as an .author, being ag.ain doomed to disappomtnient, he withdrew 
His work was entitled A Help for ike Ignorant, his application, and devoted himself with a land of 
&o. In 1765, he published his famous Christian mournful austenty, and -with more than the earnest- 
Journal, in avhich tho common events of life are ness of a medieval alchemist, to the solitary , 
richly but quaintly, and perhaps somewhat artifi- of his laboratory. In 1850 .appeared his xi ageai/ q/ 
ciaUy, spiritualised. In 1768, he was appointed pro- GafiVeo, a volume -which indicates, but does not 
lessor of di-vinity under the Associate Synod, and embody, the finely imaginakve and philosophical 
in the same year issued his valuable Dictionary of genius of its authOT. B. ^ed of consumption 20th 
the Holy Bible. In 1771 appeared his History of the September 1856. His fugitive essays were coUected 
Church from the Birth of the Saviour — a work good and published after his death ; and though mr toe 
enough for cottage-reading, but possessing no merit most part too comprehensive in thou intent, -they 
Othe^e; and m 1778, The Self-interpreting Bible, enable the public to understand why he was held 
This last is B.’s magnum opus, and has been amaz- in admiration by men hire toamiiton, ^ ®rner. 
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De Quincey, Wilson, Carlyle, Hare, Jcflircj’, and 
Chalmers. 

BROWN, Sib, Gkorge, a distinguished British 
general, born at Linkwood, near Elgin, Scotland, 
in August 1790, entered the army in 180G, became 
lieutenant ih 1807, and ivas present in the latter 
year at the capture of Copenhagen, He served in 
the Peninsular War. At the battle of Talavera he 
avas severely ■wounded, and at the storming of 
Badajoz was one of the forlom-hope. He was 
appointed major, May 26, and lieutenant-colonel, 
September 29, 1814, in whieh year he embarked in 
Major-general Ross’s expedition against the United 
States of America, and was wounded at the battle 
of Bladensbimg. From February 6, 1824 to 1842, 
he commanded a battalion of the Ride Brigade. He 
was made adjutant-general of the forces, April 1850, 
and lieutenant-general, 1851. In the Crimean war, 
1854 — 1855, B. commanded the Light Division. At 
the battle of Inkermann, November 5, 1854, he was 
severely woimded, and obliged to retire for a short 
time to Malta. In 1855 he was created a Knight 
Commander of the B.ath. In the expedition to the 
Sea of Azof, he commanded the British troops ; and 
in the drst imsuccessfid attack on the Redan of 
Sebastopol, he had the chief command of the storm- 
ing-party. He was gazetted April 3, 1856, ‘ General 
in the aimy for distinguished service in the field.’ 
He was a Knight of Hauover, received the Turkish 
Order of the Medjidie of first class in 1855; and 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 1856. 
In 1860 he became commander-in-chief in Ireland, 
and in 1802 a privy-councillor. He died in 1865. 

BROWN, Tno.MAS, a Scottish metaphysician, 
sou of the Rev. Samuel Brown, was bom in 1778 
at the manse of Kirlunabreck, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
After being some time at school in England, he 
went to Edinburgh in 1792, and for several years 
attended the lectures of Playfair, Black, Robison, 
and Dugald Stewart. He began the study of law, 
but shortly abandoned it for medicine ; and ha-ving 
taken his diploma of M.D. in 1803, he became (1806) 
the partner of Dr Gregory in his large practice. 
But his strong bent was for literatirre and philo- 
sophical speculation. At the age of 18, he had 
published a refutation of Darwin’s Zoonomia ; was 
a member of an Academy of Physics, or society for 
‘ the investigation of the laws of n.ature,’ formed 
in 1797, and embracing the names of Ersldne, 
Brougham, Leyden, Jeffrey, Smith, and others ; and 
contributed at the outset to the Edinburgh Revieio. 
In 1804 appe.ared his essay on Cause and Eject, in 
which he holds that there is nothing in a c.ause but 
the fact of immediate and invariable antecedence to 
the change called its effect. Dugald Stewart, pro- 
fessor of moral pliilosophy in the university, being 
obliged, from bad health, to retire in 1810, got Dr B. 
appointed assistant and successor, which office he 
continued to discharge tiU his de.ath in 1820. He 
was popid.ar as a professor ; and his Lectures, pub- 
lished after his death, have gone through a great 
many editions, though of late they have somewhat 
fallen out of notice. He also wrote a good desil 
of poetry, which is now forgotten. Dr B. attempted 
to overturn the psychological system of his prede- 
cessors Reid and Stewart, and to substitute a new 
and simplified scheme of mental phenomena. The 
greater part of this new philosophy was the produc- 
tion of his first session as professor, the writing of 
each lectm-e being begim on the evening previous to 
its delivery. A philosophic system thus impro- 
vised could not but be crude and inconsistent, how- 
ever acute and imaginative its author might be. 
B.’s chief contribution to psychology is the establish- 
ment of a sixth or muscular sense. 
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BROWN, Jonn, M.D., foimder of the Bnmoniau 
sj'stem of medicine, the son of a d.ay-labourer, and 
himself fimt intended for a weaver, bom in 1735, in 
Bunkle parish, Berwickshire, was educated at the 
gr.ammar-school of Dunse, in which he was subse- 
quently an usher. After studying medicine at the 
Edinburgh University, he became tutor to the 
children of the celebrated Dr CuHen, and assist- 
ant in his university lectures. Conceiving himself 
slighted by Cullen, he commenced giving lectures 
himself upon a new system of medicine, accordiug 
to which all diseases are divided into the sthenic, or 
those depending on an excess of excitement, and the 
asthenic, those resulting from a deficiency of it ; 
the fomier to be removed by debilitating medicines, 
as opium, and the Latter by stimulants, such as wine 
.and brandy. His system gave rise to much opposi- 
tion, but his partisans were numerous ; for a time 
his opinions had some influence. In 1779, B. took 
the degree of M.D. at the university of St Andrews, 
and in 1780 published his Elementa Medicina:. He 
was also author of Observations on the Old Systesn 
of Physic. In 1786, being overwhelmed with debt, 
he removed to London, where he died of apoplexy 
in 1788. His works, with a memoir by his son, Dr 
William Cidlen Brown, appeared in 1804 (3 vols. 8vo). 

BROMTI, Robert, .an English elergjTn an, foimder 
of the sect of Brownists, born in 15-19, the son of 
Anthony Brown, Esq., of Folthorp, Rutlandshire, 
avas educated at Cambridge, and was at first a 
preacher at Bonnet Church, then a schoolmaster in 
.Southwark, and a lecturer at Islington. _ In 1580, 
he began to attack the order and discipline of the 
Estabhshed Church, and soon after formed a dis- 
tinct church on democratic principles at Norwich. 
Committed by Dr Freako, bishop of that see, to the 
custody of the sheriff, he was released from prison 
through the influence of the lord-treasiu-er, Cecil, to 
whom he was nearly related. Havina in 1582, 
published a controversial work, entitled The Life 
and Ifanners of True Christians, with, prefixed, A 
Treatise of Reformation without Tarrying for Any, he 
was ag.ain arrested, but, through the lord-treasiuer’s 
intercession, again liberated. He afterwards formed 
several Congi’cg.ationalist churches ; but, with many 
of his followers, was obliged to take refuge in 
HoUaud. In 1589, he returned to England, recon- 
ciled himself to the Established Church, and became 
rector of a church near Oundle, Northamptonshire. 
Of a very -violent temper, he was, when 80 years old, 
sent to Northampton jail, for an assaidt on a con- 
stable, and died’ in prison in 1630. The Brownists 
continued, notwithstanding the defection of their 
leader, to subsist as a sep.arate sect for some time 
both in Holland (among the English there) and in 
England. In the former country, they were at last 
absorbed in, or reconciled to, the Presbyterian 
Church in 1701 ; in the latter, they may be said to 
have given birth to the Independents (q. v.), w'ho 
rose into great importance in the 17th centm-y. 

BROWN, Captain John, the leader of the 
H.arper’s Ferry (U.S.) insiureotion (1859), designed 
to incite the slaves of the southern states of 
America to rebellion, was descended from a Puritan 
carpenter, one of the Mayjower emigrants, and 
was born at Torrington, Connecticut, in the year 
1800. He intended to enter the ministry, but 
had to abandon his studies on accoimt of w’e.ak 
sight, and subsequently became a wool-dealer. 
In 1854, hartng imbibed an intense hatred of 
slavery, he w’ent to Kansas, in order to vote, 
and, if need were, fight against the establishment 
of slavery in that territory. In many of the con- 
flicts which ensued between the pro-slavery party 
from Missouri and the free settlers, B. played 
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.1 ])roniinent part, and .in one of these he had a son 
];i!U‘d, a circnmstance -which deepened his hostility 
against the Southern party. After the agitation in 
lOinsas -was settled hy a general vote, B. travelled 
through the northern and eastern states, declaiming 
against slavery, and endeavouring to organise an 
armed attack upon it. In October 1859, at the 
head of 17 "white men and 5 blacks, he commenced 
active hostOitics hy a descent upon Harper’s Ferry, 
a town of some 5000 inhabitants, at the confluence 
of the Potomac and Shenandoah, and possessed of 
an arsenal containing from 100,000 to 200,000 stand 
of arms. The arsenal -was easily captured, and 40 
or 50 of the principal inhabitants -were made 
lirisoners ; but instead of retreating at once to the 
mountains -with arms .and hostages, as his original 
design had been — meaning to exch.ange the hostages 
for slaves — B. lingered on in the town until the 
evening, by which time 1500 militiamen had arrived. 
Next Say, .an attack -was made on his position, 
which, after some loss of life, was carried. B. was 
captured, and shortly after was tried for tre.ason, 
and executed. He is described as a singulary- 
br.ave and honest man. 

-BROWN, Robebt, an eminent botanist, the son 
of an Episcop.al clergym.an, was bom at Montrose, 
Scotland, December 21, 1773, and cduc.ated at 
Mariscli.al College, Aberdeen. Hai-ing studied 
medicine at tlm university of Edinburgh, he 
became, in 1795, ensign and assistant-surgeon in 
a Scottish Fencible regiment, with which he went 
to Ireland. Devoting himself to the study of 
botany, he resigned his commissions in 1800, and 
the following year was, on the recommendation of 
Sir Joseph Banks, engaged as natur.alist in the 
expedition sent out under Captain Flinders for 
the survey of the Australian coasts. On his return 
in 1805, ho brought home nearly 4000 species of 
Austr.alian iflants, a large proportion of -which 
were N now to science. Soon after, he was appointed 
hbrarian to the Liuna:an Society. To the Trans- 
actions of the Edinburgh Wernerian Societj', and 
those of the Liimiean Society, he contributed 
memou-s on Asclcpiadcm and Proteacea:, and pub- 
lished Prodromus Flores Kovee IPollandia: cl 
Insidai Van Piemen’s, vol. i. 1810 ; a supplement 
to this work appe.ared in 1830, relating to the Pro- 
ieacea: only. He also -svrote the General Remarhs, 
Geographical and Sgstcmalical, on the Botany of Terra 
Avstralis, attached to the narrative of Captain 
Flinders’s expedition, 1814. His adoption of the 
natur.al system of Jussieu, the French botanist, 
led to its general substitution in pflace of the 
Linna:.an method. B.’s numerous memoirs _ in 
Transactions of societies, and other contributions 
to botanic.al science, secured for universal approval 
the title conferred on him by Alexander von Hum- 
boldt of Botanicorum facile Princeps. In 1810, B. 
received the charge of the library and splendid 
collections of Sir Joseph Banks, wliich in 1827 
were transferred to the British Museum, when he 
was appointed keeper of the botanical department 
in that establisliment. In 1811, he was elected 
F.R.S. ; in 1832, D.C.L. of Oxford ; and in 1833 was 
elected one of the 18 foreign associates of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Institute of Fnance. 
In 1839, the Roy.al Society awarded him their Copley 
medal for his Discoveries during a Series of Years 
on I the Subject of Vegetable Impregnation. He was 
president of the Linna;an Society from 1849 to 1853. 
He died in London, Jime 10, 1858. A collected 
edition of B.’s works, in 5 vols. 8vo, has been pub- 
lished in Germany. 

BROWN, William, fomider of the Free Public 
Library at Liverpool; bora at Ballymcn.a, Ireland, 


in 1784; was educated .at Catterick, near Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire ; and in his 16th ye.ar accom- 
panied his parents to the United States. Employed 
in the counting-house of his father, who w.as 
engaged in the linen trade in B.altimore, in a few 
years he was admitted a p.artner. Returning to 
England in 1809, ho established a br.anch of the 
business at Liverpool, and l.aid the foundation of 
one of the Largest mercantile firms in the world. 
Embarking in the American trade, he beo.ame 
an extensive importer of cotton, and by his rare 
energy, quick business habits, and sterling integ- 
rity, soon became distinguished for the magm- 
tude of his dealings. A liberal reformer, he took 
a prominent part m local and public affairs, and 
unce.asingly promoted the educ.ation of the people. 
In 1844, lie contested South Lancashire upon the 
Anti-Corn-Law League interest without success, 
but was returned to parliament for that division of 
the county in 1846, and was subsequently three 
times re-elected. A series of letters in defence of 
free tr.ade, which, in 1850, he contributed to the 
Pennsylvanian (Boston newspaper), attracted much 
attention. He was also an able advocate for the 
adoption of a decimal coinage. In 1857, he muni- 
ficl ntly subscribed £30,000 for the establishment of 
a Free Public Library at Liverpool, and the noble 
building erected for the purpose owes its existence 
entirely to his generosity. He died in 1864. 

BROAVN COAL, a mineral subst.anoe of veget- 
able origin, like common coal, but differing from it 
in its more distinctly fibrous or woody formation, 
wliich is sometimes so perfect that the original 
stracture of the wood can be discerned by the 
microscope, whilst its external form is also not 
unfrcquently preserved. In this st.ate, it is often 
c.aUed Wood Coal ; and it sometimes occurs so little 
mineralised, that it may be used for the purposes of 
wood, as .at Vitry, on the banks of the Seine, where 
the wood-work of a house has been made of it. 
From tins to the most perfectly mineralised state, 
it occurs in all different stages. It is often broum or 
broivnish black, more rarely gray. It burns with- 
out swelling or running, ivith .a weaker flame than 
coal ; emits in burning a smell like th.at of peat, and 
leaves .an ash more resembling that of wood than of 
coal. Wherever it occurs in sufiicient abimdance, it 
is used for fuel, although very inferior to common 
coal. Bovey Coal, so called from Bovey Tracey, in 
Devonshire, where extensive beds of it ocoiu, and 
where it has been long uTought, is B. C., and often 
exhibits the woody structm-e very beautifully. 
B. C. occurs in a number of other places in Britain, 
and more abimdantly ne.ar Paris, and in Liguria 
.and Hanover, where it forms thick beds in alluvi.al 
deposits. — ^The Surlurbrand (q. v.) of Iceland is 
regarded as a variety of it. Jet (q. v.) is also some- 
times rcg.arded as a variety of brown coal. Although 
bc.aring the name coal, B. C. is r.ather a kind of 
lignite (q. v.) than of coal. 

BROWN PIGMENTS, a term in .art .applied to 
those substances in which the thiee primary coloiu'S 
unite in unequal proportions, red being in excess. 
B. P. are chiefly mineral, and are used sometimes 
in a raw but usually in a burned state. The most 
important are bistre, asphaltum, umber, terra di 
sienna, • Mars brown, Cassel earth, and bro-;vn 
madder. 

BROWN SPAR, a name often given by miner- 
alogists to certain varieties of Dolomite (q. v.), or 
magnesian limestone, of not unfrequent occurrence, 
distinguished by a bro-wnish or reddish colour, and 
a peariy lustre, upon account of which they are also 
sometimes caRed pearl spar. 

BROWNE, TnoJUS, antiquary .and physician, 
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was bom in Loudon, 1605. His father, a merchant, thought or a sentiment of the many she has so 
left him an ample fortune, and he was educated at heautifuUy expressed which any ono would wish 
'Winchester and Oxford.' He began the study of expunged. No writer ever exerted a better, gentler, 
medicine, then travelled over France and It.aly, and happier influence. She died in ISGl. 
after taking tho degree of M.D. at Le3'den, returned BROWNING, Robert, a distinguished contem- 
and settled (1636) at Norwich, where he continued porary poet, bom in the neighbourhood of Loudon 
to practise as a physician. He was Imighted iu in the year 1812, and educated at the London 
1671 by Charles IL, and ched 16S2. His chief worlcs UniTersit5’. The drama of Paracdsus, which first 
are : lieliciio Medici (1642), Inquiries into Vulgar and brought him into notice, was published in 1836. In 
Common Errors (1646), and a Discourse on Sepulchral the following 3’ear appeared his tragedy of Strafford, 
Urns (1648). Ho rvrotc .also The Carden o/ Cyrus, which was brought out upon the stage, but proved 
or the Quincunxial Eoznige ; besides a variety of unsuccessful, though hlacrcady himself personated 
tracts, published after his death. His writings aro the hero. Sordetlo and The Blot in the Sailcheon 
higldy priaed by many for their genial fancy, pleasing ..,lso faUedj through lack of vivid and impressive 
quaintness of Bt3’le, and v.aricd enulition. incident. Pippa Passes secimed a greater measure 

EROW'NIE, «a domestic spirit of tho fahy order popular approb.ation. ^ In 1855, B. published Men 

in the old popular superstitions of Scotland. Tho 11 omen, one of his greatest works, contain- 

common tra.Utiou respecting tho B. is, that ho was *"S Poems which for depth and subtlety of con- 
a good-humoured dradgiug goblin, who .att.achcd pci.'t'on, profound analysis of the human mind 
himself to f«vmiLouses an<l other (lw«‘Uiiic;3 in the moat delicate and impassioned conditions, and 

coiintn% and occupied biiuseU during night, when abstract roccidatiYC insight, are imsii^ the 

the fanrd}' wore iu hed, in jierforraing any hiimhle Jaiuoiage. If, as some think, in vigour and 

Idnd of work that requinnl to be attended to, such ynuiancy of thought he is above Tennyson, ^he is as 
as churning, thrashing coni, See . — a spint not seen hpneatii mm in melodj' of vcrsilication and 
or spoken to, and onK* knoini by the iddiging per- artistic beauty of Bt3’lc. Often be sbews a morbid 
formance of bis voluntanK- undcrt.ikcn habonrs — a obscurity, deepty to be regretted, as on 

most valmiblc adjunct to the .tic c.st.abhsh- other occ.asion3 ho e.xhibits a Sliakspermn cle.ar- 
meut, and uiifortmutclv n. !.>iu;cr .d.lam.iblc b\ “V'^of idea .and emphasis of expression. Some of 
good housewiMs. Ju i . ruu ill. a g.d.bu ku.-.ni .is Dramatic Eyries arc faultless ^Ymoiig his other 
Rroicay is evoked t( av-i-t .it the hw.anmng of bci-o I’"ott'S arc The Etny and the Booh ; _ Ealaustwn s 
(Borkaoe’s Antupiil.' s , r < \.niied'). The rcacinbUmc rlde-nlure (18/1) ; Prince Ilolicnstiel-Schieangau 
of tho Scotch li. to the JhEm t/ood/,//„„. (,,. \.i .,f | dhH) ! Bed Co'lon E ight-cap Country {lSi3). 
tho English, and the A do/d of the Gcnn.ans, is .also j BROWX.S on porcekain .arc geuonally impartc/l 
BO oonspictiuus th.it vc must uccossarily refer the j hy .a mi.xttiro contaminc moro or less Bulpliato of 
dificrent fragmentary- Kvends ou the siihjcct to | iron, and wliich, when heated, loaves tho red oxide I 
ono of tho old siip-'i’stiti'ins generally prevalent m ' "f iron (rast) on the porcelain, forming a more or 
Europe. I less deep-tinted oclirc. Seo Pottery. | 

BROWNING, j;ti/vni:ni lUiiiir.n, Enel.amrs I , BKOWNS on cloth .aincommimicated hy arnoUo 
gro.atest poetess, was bom in l.-ndoii .about the I ('!• 'V copi'^nis, .assisted hy fctic, sumach, 
3'c.ar 1809. Her nianh n iiaiiie vv.xs Barrett, -j’),,, ■ peachw ood, logax ood, .and alum. SooDveing. 
eiilturo which she leceivcd in In r ynutb w.as of a BRUCE, tho surname of a family illustrious tn 
itind f.ar transcending tlie orilinan" eiiue.ati-m even 01 S..ottisb )ustor3', desoended from Robert do Biaiis, 
‘l.adics intellectual.’ (.'lassies, [iliirosopby,.aiid seienec -a Norman knight, who accomp.anied William tho 
were Btuched with ciithu.siasni and stieoess. .-tt .a (’"nqiieror to England in 1066, .and died soon after, 
comparatively earlv period, sli,. 1,.., ,imo a eontiabiitor Hi3 y‘»i“dcr son, Adam, who acquired largo posscs- 
to pcriodic.als, aiid'.a senes ..f artn h-s on thcGia-. k 9'”"9 '■> 1'orksliire, left a son, Robert do Brils of 
Christian j/uets imbc.ated that she |io:-^c.s-ed both Cleveland, a coiiipaiiion iu arms of Prince David 
recomhto learning and Item po.-tie insight. lb r of Scotkaml, afterw.ards D.avid I., from whom he 
Cmt important essav in .aiitliorslup u.as .a tr.insl.itioii received a giant of tho lordship of gVnnandalc, held 
of the Prumilheus'oi Eselivlus in 18:i3. In 1V!8, - by tho tenure of inilitaty service. At the com- 
•appeared the Semphim, and Ollar Pwms, tin- nienoement of the avar in England hetaveen Stephen 

e. \tem.al peculi.arity of ailiirli av.as its ende.aaoiir t-> 'T»d M.atUda, niece of tho Jung of Scots, Robert 
embody the ideas and seiitiiiieiits of a fhiiAi.iii >Iv B. .adhered to tho foi-mcr, .and renounced his 
m3-atery in the .artistic Jorm of .a (inak trag.'d3-. | .allegiance to D.avid, resigning his hands in Annan- 
Delic.ate he.alth, aiising fiom the rii|>ture of .a blood- d.de to bis son Robert. In 1138 ho avas sent 1)3' tho 
vessel in the lungs, and the death by diowiiing of a barons of the north of England to negotiate aadth 

f. aa'ourite brotlnr in the folluniiig 3ear, compelled D.ivid, aalio had nda'.anced iu sujijiort of his niece’s 

her to lia-c in seeliisn-u fur .a b-ng time. At length claims as far as Nortb.aUorton, Yorkshire. In tho 
her health avas restoreil, and in 1S40 blie married b-ittie of the Standard aaliich folloavcd, lie took 
Robert Broavniiig nj. v.), hiinsclf a gie.at ]>oet. prisoner his son Robert, then fom-tccu 3-e.ar3 of age. 
After their marriage, they lesidid chiefly iii It.ily. "'•'”> I®"? of Annandale, fought on tho Scottish 

in avhose aveli.are liny aaere passi.m.it, Iv mti.- Ho died in 1141. His English estates avero 

rested. In 185(1, Mrs 1!. published her collected inlicritcd by his eldest son, Adam, avhose m.alo lino 
aa-orlts, together aaith siaaial neav poems, among terminated in Peter dc B. of Skelton, Constable of 
avhioh avas Eady Omildinds Cwirldtip. In ISoR Scarborough Castle iu 1271. Robert do B., second 

I appeared the Casa Guidi iVin tan;, a poem avhose of .tumandale, had tavo sons : Robert — avho 

theme avas the stniggle made ly the Tuscans for married a natural daughter of William the Lion, 
freedom in 1840. A i/i ora Ac/g//, her longest produc- •tml (bed, aa-itlioiit issue, before 1191 — and William, 
tion, was published in 1856. Pui ms Uforc Congrc.'<s whoso son, Robert, fotuth lord of Aim.andale, 
appeared in 1860. Her poetry is distinguished 1)3' its married Isohel, second daughter of Daa-id, Earl of 
dejith of feeling, hy its true jiathos, hy'its noble and Hunfmgdon and Chester, yoimgcr brother of AVilliam 
generous sentiments. Apparently she poured forth tbc Lion, and thus laid the found.ation of the ro3'.-tl 
her verse aautli dangerous facility ; and there arc few House of Bruce. He died in 1245. 
of her poems whidi wotdd not ho improved by tho BRUCE, Robert de, fifth lord of Ajmandale, 
simple process of curtailmcut. But there is not a son of tho fourth lord above mentioned, and tho 
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competitor Tritli Jolm Baliol for the crown of Scot- 
Ian<h was horn in 1210. On tho death of his 
mother, tho Princess Isohel, in 1252, he did homage 
to Henry III. for her lands in England, and m 
1255 was made Sheriff of Cumherhand, and Con- 
Bt.ahle of the castle of Carlisle. About the s.amo 
time ho was .appointed one of the fifteen regents of 
Scotland, in the minority of Alexander III. In 12G-1, 
ho led, arith Comyn and Baliol, the Scottish auxili- 
aries to tho assistance of tho English monarch at the 
battle of Lewes, where he was taken prisoner, but 
released after the battle of Evesham, tho following 
ye.ar. On tho Scottish throne becoming vacant at 
tho death, in 1290, of Margaret, the ‘ hl.aidcn of 
Norway,’ granddaughter of Alexander m., Baliol 
and Bruce claimed the succession, the former as 
great-grandson of D.avid, Earl of Himtingdon, by his 
eldest'daughter, hlargarct ; tho latter ns gr.and30u, by 
his second daughter, Isohel. Edward L of England, 
to whom the dispute was referred, decided in lavour 
of Baliol, 19th November 1292. To avoid swx aring 
fe.alty to his successful riv.al, B. resigned Annaudale 
to his eldest son, Eobert do B., E.arl of Carriclc. Ee 
died at his castle of Lochm.aben, Dumfriesshire, in 
1295, leaving three sons and a daughter. 

BRUCE, EoBEnT de, Earl of Carriek, eldest 
son of the preceding, accompanied King Edward I. 
of England to P.alcstine in 12G9, and was ever after 
greatly esteemed by th.at monarch. On his return 
to Scotland, ho married, in 1271, hl.artha hlargaret, 
Countess of Garrick, and in her right bcc.ame Earl 
of Carriek. Following tho cx.amplo of his father, 
to avoid doing homage to B.aliol, ho resigned the 
lordship of Annandalo to his eldest son, Robert, 
tho future king of Scotland, then a minor. Eoliring 
to England, ho was, on the death of his f.athcr, in 
1295, appointed Constable of tho c.ostle of Carlisle; 
and in tho foUowing year, when Bab'ol ronoimced 
the authority of Edward, and assisted by tho 
Comyris, had recourse to arms, B. fought on the 
side of the English. After tho battle of Dunb.ar, in 
which tho Scots were defeated, and Baliol compelled 
to relinquish tho sovereigut}', ho made application 
to Edward for tho vacant crown, but was refused it. 
He died in 1304. 

BRUCE, Robert, tho most heroic of tho Scottish 
Icings, eldest son of tho preceding, was bom March 
21, 1274. In his youth ho Favoured the English 
interests, in tho expectation, doubtless, of his father 
being preferred to tho Scottish throne. In 129G, .as 
Earl of Carriek, ho swore fealty to Edw.ard I. .at 
Berwick, and tho following ye.ar ho renewed hi.s 
o.ath of homage at Carlisle. Shortly after, ho aban- 
doned tho cause of Edw.ard, and with hi.s C.arrick 
vassals, joined tho Scottish leaders in arms for the 
independence of their country. On the defe.at of 
the Scots, a few months afterward.s, at Irvine, B. 
made his peace ivith the English monarch. After 
Wallace’s defeat at F.alkirk, B. burned tho castle 
of Ayr to tho ground, to prevent its falling into 
tho hands of the English, and retired into the 
recesses of Carriek. In 1299, tho year after Wallace 
had resigned the regency, B., then in his 25th ye.ar, 
was admitted one of the four regents, who ruled the 
kingdom in tho n.ame of Baliol In tho three 
c.amp.aigns which subsequently took place, previous 
to the linal siibjug.ation of Scotland, B. continued 
faithful to Edw.ard, and in 1.305 was consulted in 
the settlement of the government. With John 
Comyn, called the Rod Comyn, tho nephew of 
Baliol, he appears to have entered into somo agree- 
ment ns to their rival claims to tho throne. In 
an interview between them, in the church of the 
hlinorite Friars, Dumfries, Fcbrimry 4, 1305 — G, 
a quarrel took place, and B., in a p.aroxysm of 


passion, stobbed Comyn with his dagger. Rushing 
out to his attendants, he exclaimed: ‘I doubt I 
have slain the Red Comyn.’ ‘You doubt!’ cried 
one of them; ‘I m.ak sildeer I’ (i. e., sure), .and 
ninning into tho church with somo others, slew 
Comyn and his brother, who .attempted to de- 
fend him. B. hastened to Lochmaben Castle, 
assembled his v.ass.als, and asserted his right to 
the throne. Two months after (March 27), he 
was crowned king at Scone. An English army, 
imdcr the E.arl of Pembroke, nominated by Edward 
governor of Scotland, took possession of Perth, 
.and on tho night of tho 18th Jime, attacked 
B. in the wood of Methven, compelling him to 
retrc.at into tho wilds of Athole. At D.alry, ne.ar 
the head of Loch Tay, B. was attacked by Alex- 
ander, Lord of Lorn, chief of the Macdoiig.als, 
husband of tho .aunt of the Red Comyn, and com- 
pelled to retire. Sending his queen and her ladies 
to Kildrummio Castle, Aberdeenshire, under tho 
charge of Nigel Bruce and the E.arl of Athole, he, 
avith 200 followers, crossed Loch Lomond, and had 
recourse for subsistence to the chase. B. next took 
refuge in tho little island of Rathlin, on the north 
coast of Ireland, where ho remained all winter, and 
was supposed to bo dead. In Iiis absence, tho 
English took tho castle of Kildrummie, hanged Nigel 
Bruce and other chiefs who had defended it, and 
tore the queen and Princess Marjory from the sano- 
tuaiy of St Duthac, Eoss-shire. AU B.’s estates 
were conCscatcd, .and himself and adliercnts cxcom- 
mimicated by tho pope’s legato at Carlisle. In 
tho .spring of 1307, avith about 300 men, B. lauded 
in C.arrick, and at midnight surprised tho English 
garrison in his own castle of Turnberry ; but before 
a superior force ho retired into tho mountainous 
distnets of Ajwshire. At Loudon Hill, M.ay 10, 
1307, ho defeated tho English imder tho Earl of 
Pembroke, .and, three d.ays after, overthrew another 
]).arty under tho Earl of Gloucester. In less than 
two years ho wrested from tho English nearly the 
whole of Scotland. His authority being now e3t.ab- 
lished, in 1309 B. advanced to Diuham, haying 
w.astc tho country. The same year, Edw.ard ll. 
of England invaded Scotland, but was compelled to 
rotre.at from Edinburgh to Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
In the h.arvcst of 1312, tho Scots .again invaded 
England, but unsuccessfully. B. now reduced the 
Isle of Man .also. On his return, in tho autumn of 
131.3, ho found his brother, Edward Bmce, engaged 
in the siege of Stirling C.astle, hold by Sir Philip 
Jlowbiay for the English. A treaty was entered 
into, by which hlowbr.ay bound himself to Burreiider 
it, if not relieved before 24th Juno following. This 
led to the memorable battle of Bannockburn, 24th 
.Tiino 1314, at which B. commanded in person. Tho 
English, imdcr Edward II., amounting, it is said, to 
.about 109,000 men, were totally routed, le.aadng 
30,000 dead upon the field ; wliilo tho Scots, mun- 
bering only 30,000, and 15,000 camp-followers, lost 
.about 5000. In 1317, B. passed over to Irehaud, 
to assist his brother, Edward, elected king of that 
coimtrj’, and dcfc.atcd tho Anglo-Irish imder the 
Baron of Clare; and in tho spi-ing of 1318 tho 
Scots army invaded England by Noi-thumborhand. 
Another invasion of Scotland by tho English long, 
who was compelled to retreat, was followed by B. 
again marching into England. After besieging Nor- 
ham C.astle, ho defeated Edw.ard once more .at BHand 
Abbey, Yorkshire. A truce w.as, in consequence, 
ratified between the two Icingdoms at Berwick, Juno 
7, 1323, to last for 13 years. On the accession of 
Edw.ard III., in 1327, hostilities recommenced; and 
the Scots being again victorious, a fin.al tre.aty was 
r.atificdin a p.arliamcnt at North.ampton, March 4, 
1328, recognising tho independence of Scotland, .and 
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B.’s right to the tlironc. His "warfrire "vvas iiot-v 
accomplished, and snflcring nudcr the disease of 
leprosy, he spout the last two ycara of his life at 
Cardross Castle, on the northcni shore of the Firth 
of Clyde. He died June 7, 13*20, in his 55th year, 
and the 23d of his reign. His heart, extracted and 
embalmed, was delivered to Sir James Douglas, to 
be carried to Palestine and lamed in Jerusalem. 
Douglas was killed lighting aL^aiiist the Moors in 
Spain, and the sacred nlie of li , with the body of 
its devoted cham]aon, w is' brought to Scotland, and 
buried in the mona''t»rv of Melro.se. B.’s body 
was interred iii the Alibuv t hureb of Dunfennhne ; 
and, in clearing the l.iundationa for a third church 
on the same spot in IblS, liis bones w«*re iliS‘’ovc‘rcd. 

1 He "Was twice married : (!) to l.s.ibella, daughter of 
; Donald, tenth Eail of Alar- is.sue, a daughter, 

I Marjory, wite of Walter the High Stew'ard, whose 
I son ascended the tliione as lhd>t‘it 11. ; and (21 t<» 

[ Elizabeth, daughter (»f A\!uer de Burgh, l.ail of 
Ul.ster — issue, one son, who sucoeodtd lum a.^. l).i\id 
II., and two daughtei.s. 

BllUCK, I’hiw \i;n, king of Ireland, brotln r to 
the above, a elmalrous )mt rash and impetuous 
jirinee, was acti\ely engagul in the struggle !.>r 
Seotlaiul s indep* ndenee ; .ind in IJns, utter defeal- 
I ing the English twice, nunle hiinsi If in ist« r o* 
(ialloway. In 1315. the i hn tt.uns ot I i n 
I dcred to him tlie wowh <•[ lielml. on <«‘nditi.'n 
of hi3 assistin' tin In t-- •vp. tie I ngli'^h li'-m 
[ the island. itli i ^n d! »m i\ --t ((Onil tn- n. In- 
I onibarkid at .\\i.aiid r- i« h. .1 < ..t n. kt» rgus. M »\ 

I 25th of that \* o ,e « -'mp tti.« d by '^u 'Ih.-nii'- 
Bandolph, lAui of Moi..\. .'sir d.-hn «'t Nuili', 

John the StMv.ul. >ii 1'* rgus ii \idr"'"an. and 
other .^lottisli kni.hts imi.'wn. Mis i.ipiil 
victories si>i>n in. eh- Inin ni\st*r «>t the pio\inee of 
Ulster, and In* w is eiown>-«l king of Inl.iinl, May 
2, 1310, but w is ••ki'ii at the battle Dund.tik, 

Dotober 5, 1317. 

BUUf'E. l>v\!i'. S‘>ii of King Uobert l‘»nne. su<-* 
needed his tatlh i. m 132!*, as Il.i\id II .wheiionlv Ine 
jears old, In ti nns of th- tn.itvof NoitlMiiipton. 
lie had mairi'd, wlnii f-'ur \«ais old. doanna. 
daughter ot I'dw.ud II. ot Unglind. and "n I Ith 
November 1331 lie was i i>*w n< d w.tli In i .it 'Uie. 
In 13.33, the Mic(.e»s ot r.dw.ud I'llh'l .ind the 
English j> irts ohligeil P.n nl s gu.udi ms to s« nd lum 
and Ills i oii^'Mt to Tiane* ; Imt on tin dispfismn of 
Baliol’s adh< n nts, PaNid i-tuim-d to .'st...tl.and in 
13*n. lb ncnle time iinsuect sslul inroads into 
England, and on a fourth invasion, in 13l(>. w.is 
taken ju I'-oiu r at th' 1 • ittle 4*f Ne\ ille s ( 'i m ar 
Duihain, and <im\evd to the J'owir of kondon. 
Thence he was i-nnoed to Ctdiham. in M.mij'slure, 
and not n h is, ,l tdl 1357, wlnn his ransom wa.s 
fixcil at KHt.iHiO iiruks, Ilis tpn-i n •l\ iiig m 1302, 
ho inarned M.ugaiet la gie. a S« ottish gentlewamian 
of singular bi aut\ . ^\hoIn lu'tlivorud in 13, (k He 
had no issue . and m Ins latter } ears, he w as engagt d 
' in several intiigins \\iih Engl. ind, with the vn w of 
I excluding his m ph^ w, Bobeit, the Stewaid of Scot- 
land, the next Inir, fioin the thr(*ne. He died at 
Edinburgh Castli. l\biuiiy 22, 1371. 

BRUCE, Jami 'I uliltiatttl travrlU'r, Ix^rn at 
Iviunainl H"\isc, ,stii lin^shtrr, I )iHTnilx r 1 I, 
was tlic (.‘Iilest Non nf I)a\ifl Itnioc, I'-"',-, t'f 
Kinnaiiil, ami Mancpii (Iraliaiii, i.f Airth. Eilucatod 
at HarrdW, lie was sent, iii tlie winter of 17-17. 
to the university of Kilinlnir^li, with the inten- 
tion of btndj-ino l.iw ; Imt ehangin;^ his views, 
he went to London, and ha\ ing, in Febimary 
J7r>4, mained the dangliter of a wine-mcrchant’s 
widow, lieeanie .a jiartner in the business. His 
wnfo dyino within .a year, ho made a toiu- on the 
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continent, and on his father’s death in 1758, ho 
succeeded to the estate of ICinnaird. In 1761 ho 
retired from the w’ine-trade, and in 1763 was 
appointed consul-general at Algiers. Ho remained 
there about two years, studying the oriental 
laugu.ages, and acquiring the rudiments of nirgery. 
He then went to Aleppo, where ho took fiutlicr 
instructions in the metbeal art, being resolved to 
travel in the chai-acter of a physician. In Juno 
1768, he proceeded to Alexandrta, and from C.airo 
set out on liis famous journey to Abyssinia, wliicli 
foi-ms an epoch in the annals of discovery. .Sail- 
ing up the Nile to Sycnc, bo crossed the desert 
to°Cosseir, and arrived at Jeddah in April 1769. 
After various detentions, be reached Gond.ar, the 
capital of Abyssinia, in February 1770; and on 
November M of that year, snccecdcd in rc.icbing 
the sources of the Abaart, then considered the 
main stream of the Nile. This accomplishment of 
the chief object of bis journey filled him with the 
gie.atest exultation. lie remained about two years 
ill Abyssinia, and rotiiming by way of Sennaar 
and the desert of Assouan, after me.at hardship 
reached jUcxandria, whence he emb.arked, M.arch 
I 1773, for Marseilles. In France he spent a con- 
, i,.,lcr.ahlc time, visiting the celebrated Uoiint do 
IhiUon, and other distinguished men, and in 1771 
' In- rctiiriud to tiootlaud. In 1776, ho married Mary, 
il.mghtor of Thomas Hiindas, Esq., of Fiugask, by 
wln.m lie bad two sons and one daughter. Ilis 
I.•n 4 -cxp(■cted Trarils to DUcoixr the Source-^ of the 
,V,/., ill the Years 1768—1773, were published in 
1790. Ill .7 large -Ito vols., with plates .and charts, 
flic a^ork contained sncli curious accounts of the 
manners and habits of the people of Abyssinia, that 
It startled the belief of many, and some of them 
were sot down ns fabrications. Among other 
.lonbters wore Do Tott in France, and Dr Johnson 
' 111 England. Modem tr.avellers, including S.alt, 
I’carce, Eurckhardt, Belzoni, and others, have, 
li.iwcvcr, fully confirmed his statements. B. died 
.\pial 1.’7, 179-t, at Kmnaird, of a f.all down staire. 

I BIIECF., Miciiakl, a minor Scottish jioot, the 
1 v,.n of a weaver, bom at Kinnesswood, Kinross- 
-liirc, Scotl.ind, M.arch 27, 1746, was, in his younger 
\ I .UN. pinploj cd as a herd-boy. In 1762, be w.as sent 
to IMiiilmroh University to study for the ministi-j-, 

I and w hen not at college, was engaged as a vill.ago 
.--ctioolmastcr. He had .all bis life to struggle with 
p.'vcrty, and bis fr.amo being weak, melancholy 
t.pok possession of bis mind, and bis constitution 
tu_:,m Msibly to decline. Ho died of consumption, 
•July 6, 1767, aged 21. His poems, few in number, 
ami of a tender and p.atbctie description, were pub- 
li-hed by tile Ilev. John Lonan, bis fellow-student 
,imi .associate at eolicgo, at Edinburgh in 1770. His 
I.ist composition was .a touching elegy on his own 
ai'proacliing death. 

r.KU'CEA, a genus of shrubs somewhat doubt- 
fully referred to one or other of the allied natural 
orders h'utacca: (q. v.), Slmaritbacae (q. v.), and 
Xiititho-rylacar (q. v.). — B. aiithliiseutci-ica, or fcrrii- 
tiiiua, is an Abyssinian species, the leaves of which 
are said to bo tonic, astringent, and useful in 
dysenterj’. Those of B. Sumatrana, a native of the 
Indian .iVrcliipolago, China, &c., possess the same 
medicinal properties. They .are intensely bitter. 
— ^Tho Abyssinian species acquired a factitious 
importance in the beginning of the 19tb c., from 
a mistaken belief tli.at it produced the dangerous 
False Angostura B.ark (see Angosttoa B.vrk), and 
in this belief the name Bi’ucine (q. v.) avas given to 
an alkaloid really produced by the Nux A'^omica 
(q. V.) and other species of Stnjchios (q. v.). 

BUU'CHSAL, a town of tho grand duchy of 
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f It’.i.'ilfd on the Salrhnch, find on the railway 
]i lli’iiioUu'rg and Carlsndn', 12 iiuks norlli- 

c '•t of the latter |»lnce. B., which ia a ]dacc of 
con-'-lrraMe antiquity, ia suiTOundod h^'walk; the 
oM cattle of the ])rmcc-biHhoj>=5 of Speior, who took 
n;i thfir rciidcnec here early in the 11th c., iii still 
rtandincr. and in the church of St I'i-tor are some 
a:.jh'Tit tnnih';. The f^rand dukes of Baden, who 
l irarno porsc«sed of B. in IS'b", have a fine palace 
-h'-jo. l*op. (1S71) OTbti, who are chielly onga^td in 
tin v.-Inc-tmdo. 

BBU'CIXK 13 one of th-' Alhal-tid'i (q. v.) present 
in S'n' /iwo--’ S'nr Vi>:iu'i'a nloi’g with stryehnine. Arc. 
It is not so ahuiKiant as the rtra*chninc, nor is it 
so poicimotr. It is mainly charartori‘-cd hy giving 
a hh>o.I.i,rl colour with concfutratod commercial 
nitric aci-l, and, indeed, the red colour alw.avs 
yiihh.d hy nux V(unica, and occa''ifnally hy 9tryc)i* 
nin^. a*'hcn treated with nitric ati<I, is duo to the 
j'rc-' nc: of hnicin'^. 

BKUCKXKAhT, a village of Bavaria on the 
Dd miles north-ca'-t of "WUrrhurg. It is famous in 
connection avith the baths of B., which are nic* 
ture'^qnely situated in a In autifnl part of the valley 
of the Sum. ahf*nt 2 miles w»st from the village. 
The p’ounds are tasl--fnlly laid out iu garden*', and 
charming w.all:s travorre the Eurroumiing wo(»(Is. 
'i’lio jilaco is a favourite niininer r- '■••rt of the Bava- 
rian Cf'urk B. has pajicT-milk, and a jw-quilatiou of 
about i.m 

BBB’flKS {fkr. /j/aVgr b a citv of Brlgium, 
raj'ital of the ]'rovince of W'evt riaiiAer’, is fituated 
im a f* rtile ]»lain about S mil^s from the se.a. with 
whirh it i' connected by the tbn-e canals <d (Ihent, 
I/K' hi'-", and Ostend. Bat. dl® 12' X,, lone. M* l- 
B. (h'rivo' its name from its many bridgrs, M in 
number, all opening in the middle to admit of the 
p.i^-age of v( ‘•ych'. 'J'hc city is furrouiuh-d by walls 
pi* rcf'd for reveii gate®. The rtreets have a vener- 
able 'and ]ucture'que ap|«?arance, but they arc 
gTcatly dc-^.rtofl, the population of the citj' heing 
now fc.arccly a quarter of avhnt it was during the 
mi'hlle ngcj. AiiK-ng Die most inter*' .ting hinld- 
ings arc the towndiall. with a hdty towrr aiul 
a ccIebrate/1 pot of *1S bflls; a (rothic senate- 
IioTifo, btiili .about tlio clo'c (*f the Mth c. ; a 
court of justice, containing a famous carved 
eliimn'‘y-pl' CO of tlie date I'l'O; the church of 
Xntre J^aiije, with its rjure •l.V) feet high, ita many 
v.iluable T>:iinting'. and .a statue of the Virgin (‘■an! 
to B* by 5licba'-l Angelo), for whirh Horace Wnlpo].* 
oJTer'd .'Ul,000 lloriiM, and it-j s]>hndid inonnnu-nts 
of diaries tlje BoM and his daught* r Marv', wife 
<'f the I]inper<*r Maximilian; the cathcdnif of St 
Sauveur, not rcmarlnable for ill exterior, but con- 
taining jiairitingi by eminent ma-'d^ro; St Jobn’H 
Ho.^pital, with celebrated pictur*.? by 1 {ending, *Vc. 
'I’lie Academy of Painting contains i ever.d fine 
jiictnrcs by J. van Lyclu B. has manufactiirts of 
woollen, Imcn, cotton, lace, leather, cordage, and 
tohacoo; and di''tillcrie«, ^algar and r.alt rclincries, 
.and f-hip-building yanls ; luit its in<lu«lr 3 ' is not 
nearly ho extensive as it once w.as. I’opiil.alion 
(IbbO) ‘17,021, of avhoin more than a fourth arc 
l»aiiper«. B. is a very ancient city. I fere, it is 
fviid, St Chryf-olus jircached the gosjiel ns early 
as the .Tl centurj*. In the 7th c., B. was the 
cajiital of the lairroiinding district c.alled J'l.andcn*, 
and before the conquest of England by the X"or« 
man?, its commercial importance svas CHl.nblislicd. 
In the hcginning of tlio Idth c., it became the 
central mart of the llniiBeatic League; and in 
the following century' it may be fi.aid to have 
become the inetropoln of the world'H commerce. 
Comnif-rcial .agents from 17 difTcrciit kingdoms 
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resided here, and no less than 20 ministers from 
foreign courts had mansions xrithin its walls. Its 
population at this time amounted to upwards of 
20 p,OI) 0. In 14S8, the citizens rose in insiurcction 
against the Aichdukc Maximilian, and ■ndth tho 
liarsh measures of repression wliich ensued, com- 
menced the commcrci.'il decline of Brligcs. Many 
! of the tr.adcrs and manufacturers, driven forth from 
I their own countr}', settled in England, and from this 
time may he d.ated the iM'ginning of English manu- 
, facturing superiority. In the IGth c., however, the 
I tapestry of B. was .still celebrated tliroughout 
Ihirope, and the famous Gohehn t.apcstiy of Paris is 
^ faitl to nuo its nngin to a manufacturer of Brligcs, 
I Tlio city w.vs t.akcn b}* the French in 1701, and soon 
I after incorporated vnth the French empire ; hut in 
j 181.^ It w.is made a part of the kingdom of tho 
j United Xetherlands, and in 18.10 of the Belgian 
I monarchy. 

I BUUGO, or BHTTCIC, a village of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Aargan, on the right bank of the Aar, 
and ne.ar tho mouth of tlie Beiiss, about 9 miles 
north-cast of Anrnu. It is interesting as occup}*ing 
a pa-t of the mte of the ancient the 

I strongest fortress, an well ns the most important 
FottUiaont of tho Romans in Helvetia; and also ns 
tlie cnidlo of the House of Hajishurg. lo whom, in 
early *inie^, it belonged. 'Jim remains of the castle 
'of Hapslmrg, founrled hy Count Radbod of Altcu- 
I burg in 192(». are Ktill to he .situ on a wooded height, 

I about 2 miles from tlic village. Nearer, is tho 
Abbey of Konig^^felden. founded in I.SIO by the 
wife and daugliter of the Ihnperor Albert, who, 
tno yeam hef«jre, was mnrdiTed on tlie spot liy his 
nephew and otlier?, for whuh a terrible revenge 
w.as taken on tiic relative.? of the murderers. In 
the vaults iM*nc.ath tho abbey .arc interred many of 
tbc niemlKTs of the Austrian roy.al family. High 
conic.al roofed towers guard the exit and cntranco 
to B , which h.vs a population of pome SOD. Zimmer- 
man w.as a n.ative of this jOnce. 

BRUITL, a town of Bln niqh Pnissia, about 0 
miles Foulh-FOuth-west of Cologne, on the railw.ay 
to Bonn. It is Burrounded by old w.alls, and has 
a splendid chflteau, erected in tho early p.art of tho 
1 8th c. h}* the Elector Clement Augu.stns of Bavaria. 
There is also an ancient Francipcan convent, now 
converted into a Fcminan,’ for Roman ( 'atholic Bchool- 
iii.a.stcrs. After his hani.shmcnt from ITanco in 
lO.'il, Canlinal Ma/arin took up his residenco in 
Brlllil. P<ip. L’.'IOO. 

BUUIIL, Hi:inp.ich, Corsr voy BuDur., nrime- 
inini'.ter of Augustn.s IIJ., king of Poland, and 
Eha tor of Saxony, d< ®ers’es a jilacc in lustor}' as a 
aign.al example at an unworthy mmislor ami venal 
fitatc'.m.an. He was horn in 17D0, at ^VcisR^•nfels, 
and in <*arly life entered, as a page, into the Fer.’ico 
, of the Huchc*'s of S'.ach'cn-Wemvenfels. His winning 
address and laet gained for him rapid promotion 
j through fiovenil oflicen of plat'\ until, in 1747, ho 
hecame prime-minister to tliat nil* ami unpatriotic 
niler, Augu*<tus III. Xever wa4 a nih-r more 
I filaviphly oh<'yi d hy a Htati ‘unan. B. would follow 
Ih'- iinnce, as be fitrolled about Finoking, arithout 
ajteaKing a word for a wliolc day; or, when his 
majesty' lazily inquired • ‘ Brlllil, h.avc you any 
money for mo?* * Yes, r.ire,' would he the constant 
reply; hut in order to bo able to give thin answer 
a*i frequently'’ ns it was ilemaiuled, B. drained the 
cofTcrH of the f.late, and burdened the country with 
debt. He, however, contrived to enrich Iiimaclf, 
and lo nccumulato liononrs and titles. By Eliz.abclh 
of Kussia, lie was invested with the order of St 
Andrew, and hy Charles VI. of Au.stria, ho was 
made a count of tho empire. lie kept 200 Bcrvants, 
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paid Ilia body-gttard bettor than Augiistua Aid jiia, 
iiiniiabed'tho eoatlicat table, poaseaaed tbo finest 
wardrobe, and in abort, maintained tbo most 
splendid cstabliabment in tbo kinedom. ‘Of all 
statesmen,’ said Frederick II., ‘Brllbl baa collected 
tbo greatest quantity of fine clotbcs, watches, lace, 
boots, abocs, and alipperal’ Tbo effect of B.’s 
, reckless robbery of tbo national finances to gratify 
■tbo tosoluto Augustna and kimeelf, made itseu 
felt at tbo outbrcalc of tbo Seven Ycata’ War, 
when tbo country could only furniab 17,000 mon 
to oppose Predonok of Prussia, avbo siupriscd and 
capwred tbo wbolo Saxon army in its canm at 
Pirna. Augustus and B. fled to IVarsaw. l^cn 
peace was concluded, tboy returned to Dresden, 
wboro Augustua died on tbo Ctb October 17C3, and 
was followed by bia wortblcas parasito on tlio 2Slb 
of tbo aamo montb. B.’a palneo still remains as 
ono of tbo principal buildings in Dresden, and bia 
librn>y of 02,000 vobmics forma a okief jiart of Ike 
Iloyal Library, Dresden. 

DltUblAIItE (Lat. bnima, winter), a dinsion 
of tbo year in tbo republican calendar of Prance. It 
inclndcs tbo time from October 22 to Kovember 20. 
Tbo cclobratcd IStb B., wbicb witnessed tbo over- 
throw of tbo Dircotor3' and the cstablialunent of 
tbo away of Napoleon, corresponds with November 
9, 1799, of tbo Gregorian c.alcndar. 

BRTTNOK, Iticiunn PnA^•fOIS PiiTLrrrr, ono 
of tbo most ingenious critics and philologists of 
modem times, w.t 3 bom at Strasburg, December 30, 
1729. Ho w.os crlucatcd under tbo .Tesuita in Paris ; 
but ab.andoncd bia atndies, and for somo lime avns 
engaged na a militaiy commisrary diming tbo Seven 
Yc.ars’ War. A professor in Giessen, with whom B. 
happened to lodgo while tbo army was in winter- 
quarters, revived in him tbo lovo of cln.asic.al atudies. 
Itctuming to Strasburg, bo devoted all bis spare 
time to Greek, and soon distinguished himself ns on 
able but adventurous critic and emendator. His 
belief that all inaccuracies in ancient Greek writings 
were introduced by copj-ists, often led B. astray ; 
but, since tbo rerival of le.aming, few critics have 
done more for tbo progress of Greek literature. Ilia 
first work, AnaUcia rrtm<m Poltanim Oracorum 
(1772 — 1770), was followed by several editions of 
Anacreon (1778—1780), and editions of Apollonius 
Jlbodins (1780) and Aristophanes (1781 — 1783), 
Poctcc Onomici (178-1), Virgil (1785), and Sophocles 
(1780—1769). Tliolasl ol these established a now 
era in tbo criticism of tbo tragic n-ritorsi Tbo out- 
brc.nk of tbo French Bovolution intermpted B.’s 
studies, IIo ardently attached himself to tbo 
popular side. During tbo Ilcign of Terror, ho was 
imprisoned, but was liberated after tbo downfall of 
Jlobcspierro. llis means, however, bad been so 
inucb reduced, that bo was compelled to sell Ids 
valu.ablo librarj*. Prom this time, 1801, bo turned 
his attention from Greek to Latin literatorc, and 

S ubllshed editions of Plautus and Terence. Ho died 
uno 12, 1803. 

BRDNE, Gcn.T.AUSrn JiIauie Ansi:, n Proneb 
marshal of the first empire, was bom at Brives-ln- 
Gaillardc, 13tb March 1703. His education brought 
him at an early period into connection with tbo 
men of tbo revolution. Along avith Dnnton, ho 
helped to eskablisb tbo Cordeliers’ Club. Alter tbo 
conquest of Belgium, bo was sent as civil commissary 
to that country, but his av.irliko aspirations soon 
induced liim to enter tbo militaiy service. In 1797, 
bo bcc.amo' brigadier under Napoleon in tbo army 
of Italy, and distinguished himself at Areola and 
Rivoli, where ho was mado general of division and 
Ic.ador of tbo advance-guard. Sent by' tbo Direc- 
tory to Switzerland in 1798, he exeouted his orders 
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■with brilliant success, .. In 1799, he was appointed 
to tbo command of the army of Holland, •where he 
acliieved tbo' reputation of being one of -the best- 
generals of his age.,- He vanquished the Anglo-- 
Itussians at Bergen on the 19th of September 1799, 
and on tbo 19ui of October, forced the Duke of 
York, commandcr-in-chief of the dombined armies, 
to capitulate at Alkmaar, under humiliating ciroum- . 
stances. In 1803, bo was named ambassador to the 
Ottoman- Porto, and was received by Selim IIL 
■with great, distinction, ' In 1804, ho obtained the 
tbgnity of marshal, and in 1805 returned to Prance. 
Two years afterwards, B, became governor-general 
of tbo Hanseatio towns, and was charged wrth tko • 
conquest of Pomerania; Imt clrci^tanccs hairing 
occurred which tmnccossarily excited tho distrust 
of Napoleon, ho w.as recalled, and his.futuro ser- 
vices iiiapcuscd with. After tho fall of tho emperor, 
ho declared for tho Bourbons, hut his offers, were 
rejected, and, in consequence, ho joined Napoleon 
after .his return from iMb.nl Ho was now mado a 


after .his return from iflb.Tl Ho was now mado a 
peer, bultho battle of Waterloo completely destroyed 
llis presets. Ho again nuido bis submission; bnl 
w.as barbarously assassinated ,nt Avignon, 2d August 
1815, by tbo popnlncc, who avero inuiriatcd agamst 
him on account of certain crimes laid to bis charge, 
of which, however, bo seems to have been entirely ■ 
giuHlcs-s. 

BRUNE ISLAND lies off tbo south part of tbo 
c.ast co.ast of Tasmania, from which it is separated 
by D'Eiitrccaslcanx Bay. It has a length of 32 miles, 
with a breadth ■vaiying from 1 to C miles ; and its 
c.ast or onlsido coast is indented by a bay, which 
takes its namo from tbo Adi'enfure, ono of Cook’s 
two vessels during his second voi-ago. 

BRtlNEL, Sm Mauk Isambaud, tbo celebrated 
cn^ncor of tho .Thames Tunnel, son of an agricul- 
turist, was bom at HacnucvilJc, near Rouen, in. 
Prance, April 25, 17C9. Ilo early showed an inch- ' 
ntition for mechanics, and at school preforaed tbo 
study of tbo exact sciences to tbo classics, la 
1780, bo bcc.amo a sailor in tbo Preneb navy. In 
tbo revolutionary period of 1793, having compro- 
fnlscd himself hy lus political opinions, ho escaped 
from Paris to tbo United States, His career as 
an engineer began in 1794, when bo was appointed 
to mirvoy for the canal wliich now connects ,Lako 
Champlain ■with tbo river Hudson at Albany. Ho 
aftenvards acted as an architect in Now York. On 
bis return to Europe in 1799, bo married the daughter 
of William Kingdom; Esq., Plymouth, and settled in 
England. A plan snbmiUcd by him to government 
for mailing blook-puUeys for skips by maokinery 
was adoptwl, and ko was for maw years employed 
in can:;«ng it into execution in Portsraontk dock- 
yard. Ho was also successful in tho construction 
of oilier pubUo works — in Woolwich arsenal and 
Chatham dockyard, Ac. His most remarkable under- 
taking was tko Tlianics Tunnel, formed beneath the 
bed of tbo river, and wbiob, commenced- in March 
1825, was opened to tho public in March 1W3. 
Assisted by ins son, the subject of tho next article, 
bo for ten yc.ars pursued a conrso of oigiciimcnts 
for employing carbonic acid gas os a motive power, 
Imt tbo cost of the maobmery prevented its intro- 
duction ns a Bubstituto for steam. Among the 
less important of B.’s inventions, were • mamiincs 
for making wooden boxesj for niling paper; for 
slinfiling a rack of c.ard4 ■without using tno bands ; 


sbnfiling a pack of c.ard4 ■without using flic bands ; 
for tbo mannfnctnro of nails ; .and for making seam- 
less shoes for tbo army — the latter, tried tor two 
yc.ars, was abandoned from economical motives, 
lilcclcd a P0II0IV of the Royal ^oiety in 1814, he 
w.as appointed Vicc-prcridcnt in I832.^ He_ avM 
knighted in 1841 ; and died, December 1849, in hii 
81st year. ■ . • ■ , . ■ ‘ 
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BBUKEL, IsAHBARD XiKGDOfii, an. eminent' 
engineer, son of the preceding, bom at Portsmouth, 
England, in ISOG, 'u'as educated at the college of 
Henri Quatre, Caen, in Prance. He commenced 
practical engineering in 1826, under his father at 
the Thames Tunnel, and in the progress of that great 
work Tvas often cjqjosed to danger from the water 
breaking in and flooding the excavations, having 
more than once to save his life by swimming. He 
assisted in his father’s experiments for making car- 
bonic acid gas a motive power, and was designer and 
civil engineer of tbe Oreat Wesisrn, the first steam- 
•ship built to cross the Atlantic ; and of the Cfreat 
Britain, the first ocean screw-steamer. T'hc Cfreat 
Eastern, the l.argest vessel ever built in the world, 
was erected under his sole direction. In 1833, B. 
was appointed chief-engineer to the Great Western 
Railway, and designed and constructed the ■whole 
of _ the timnols, bridges, viaducts, and arches on 
-this line, and extension branches. Among other 
docks at English seaports, in the improvement and 
construction of which ho was engaged, may be 
mentioned the Bute doclrs at CardSf, and the old 
Horth Dock at Sunderland. In 1842, ho was em- 
ployed by government to construct the Hungerford 
Suspension-bridge across the Thames at Charinu 
Gross, London. In 1850 — 1853, he constructed the 
works of the Tuscan portion of the Sardinian rail- 
way. Made a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1830, 
ho was chosen on the CoimcU in 1844. He was also 
Vice-president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and of the Society^ of Arts ; a Fellow of the 
Astronomical, Geological, and Geographical Societies, 
and Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He died 
suddenly, September 1859. 

BRHHELLESCHI, Filippo, one of the greatest 
Italian architects, was bom at Florence in 1377. Ho 
first learned the art of a goldsmith ; next, that of a 
EciUptorj and finally devoted himself to architeo- ^ 
time. Ho also studied zealously both meohanic.al ' 
and mathematical science, and is reckoned the first ' 
who established, on a soxmd basis, the theory of ■ 
perspective. When stUl a young man, B. went to • 
Rome, where he acquired a profoxmd knowledge of ^ 
ancient architecture, the result of -n’liioh was, th.at i 
two ideas completely possessed his mind : the one 1 
was, to revive the ancient stylo of architecture ; the ^ 
other was, to make huipolf master of the mechanical ' 
knowledge of the ancient architects. In 1407, he 1 
returned to Florence, In 1420, it was proposed to 
complete the stmoture of the cathedral of Santa { 
Maria del Fiore, founded in 1296, and now only j 
wanting a dome. A great assembly of architects ] 
from^ all quarters was convened to determine how ( 
it might be practicable to cover the vast octangular ] 
area. While the debate was going on, B. was e.ar- ( 
nestly elaborating his own designs ; but when he 1 
first eame forward and proposed his plan, it was < 
so fil received, on accoimt of its supposed absurdity, j 
that B. was * lifted off his legs, and carried out of 
the room.’ He, however, obstinately persisted in i 
e^laining his scheme, and at last succeeded in con- 
vincing every one of its feasibility. The work was ^ 
intrusted to ‘him, .and finished, "with the exeeption , 
of the lantern, with "which he intended -to crown i 
the whole, but was prevented by his death in 1444. ! 
B.’s dome, measured diametric.ally, is the Largest in ^ 
the world, and served as a model to Michael Angelo ^ 
for that of St Peter’s. Besides this chef-A'mvre, B. I 
executed sever.al other great works, such as the ; 
churches of San Spirito and San Lorenzo, as well as ^ 
the designs for the Pitti Palace, which origin.ated the ^ 
beautiful style of Tuscan palace-architecture in the ^ 
15th century. ^ 


hence styled Aretino, was bom in 1369. He 
merits notice as one of the most learned men who 
flourished during the epoch of the revival of Greek 
le.ammg in Italy. He first studied law at Florence 
and Ravenna, but afterwards turned his attention 
to classical literature. He then went to Rome 
where he filled several offices at the papal court! 
In 1414, he attended John XXII. to the councii 
of Constance. On the deposition of that pope, he 
returned to Florence, where he was of service to 
the repubhe iu several important matters. Efis 
Jlistoria Floreniina procured for bi'm the rights of 
citizenship, and, .at a later period, through the 
favour of the Medicean family, he was appointed 
state-secrctarj'. He died 9th March 1444. Florence 
and Arezzo vied "with each other in the splendour 
"with u'hich they celebrated his obsequies. 

B. aided in advancing the study of Greek litera- 
ture mainly by his literal translations into Latin 
of Aristotle, Demosthenes, Plutarch, and others. 
Of his original works, which are very numerous, 
many have never been printed, and most are 
^arly forgotten. We may mention Commeniarixis 
Berum suo Tempore Oestarum (Ven. 1476), Be 
Oriqine Urbis Mantua:, Be lioina: Origine, Epistolm 
Familiares, and Vite di Bante e del Pctrarca. 


BRtJiNT, Leonaudo, a native of Arezzo, and 


BRUNN, a fortified city of the Austrian empire, 
capival of the government of Moravia, is beautififily 
situ.atcd, partly on the slope of a hfil, and partly in a 
pleasant valley, at the confluence of the Senwarzawa 
•and the Zvritt.aw.a, in lat. 49° 12' N., and long. 16° 
37' E. Behind the city, on an eminence, is situated 
the castle of Spielberg, formerly the citadel, Wt 
now used as a state-prison, and noteworthy as the 
place in which Silvio Pellico was confined from 
1822 to 1830. Among the most interesting buildings 
of B. are the cathedral of St Peter ; St Jamess 
Church, a Gothic edifice, ■with a tower 276 feet 
in_ height, and a valuable collection of ancient 
printed books ; the Church of the Minorites ; and 
the AugiMtine_ convent. There are also several 
fine palatial residences belonging to the old nobility. 
B. is one of the most important manufacturing 
towns in the Austrian dominions. Its woollens 
are specially celebrated, and it has also manufac- 
tures of cotton, silk, ribbons, yams, glass, leather, 
soap, tobacco, and dye-stuffs. Pop. (Dec. 31, 1869) 
73,464. Napoleon made B. his headquarters before 
the battle of Austerlitz. 

BRU'NNEN, a village of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Schwyz, of which it forms the port, 
near the mouth of the Muotta, in the Lake of 
Lucerne. It is beautifully situa'ted at the south- 
eastern bend of the lake, and is celebrated in 
history as the place where, in December 1315, the 
deputies of the Forest Cantons, who, eight years 
before, had formed a plan for the liberation of their 
country from the Austrian yoke, laid the basis of 
the Helvetic Republic. 

BRUNNOW (Count), Erne.st Piul. von, a 
Russian diplomatist, was born .at Dresden, 1797, and 
studied at the university of Leipsic. At the time 
of the Congress of Aix-la-Cbapelle, he entered the 
Russian service, and the ministers Nesselrode and 
Capo d’Istrias recognised at once his fitness for a dip- 
lomatic career. Among other posts, he attended the 
congresses of Troppau and L.aybach, acted one ye.ar 
as secretary to the embassy in London, went to 
the congress of Verona, and then occupied for a 
time a high office in St Petersburg. He was pre- 
sent, in a cml capacity, in the campaigns of 
1828 and 1829 against the Turlm. In the autumn 
of 1839, he was sent on a special mission to 
London, to take advantage of the unpleasant 
feeling between Great Bntaiu and France for 
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drawing 'the cabinets of St Petersburg and London 
closer -together, and in the following spring "was 
accredited as permanent ambassador. In this 

■ capacity he soon acquired distinction as a diplo- 
matist. After retiring from London on the outbreak 
of the war in l854, he represented Russia in Prank- 
fort, and, along with Count Orloff, was sent to .the 
conference of Paris, February 185C. Immediately 

-after the treaty of peace had been concluded, he 
was sent on a special mission to London, to re- 
establish friendly relations between the courts of St 
• Petersburg and St James’s. He was afterwards 
appointed to the court of Prussia ; but in 1858 he 
returned to his old place in London, where ho was 
a great favourite. He represented Russia at the 
conferences in London in 18G4 and 1871. ' In recog- 
nition of his services, he was rzused by the emperor 
of Russia to the rank of count in April 1871.' In 
1874, he retired to Darmstadt, where he died in the 
following year.' 

■ BRUNO, Giordano, the preemsor of the school 
of modern Pantheistic philosophers, was bom at 
Nola, in the kingdom of Naples, about the middle of 
the 16th century. He' entered, at an early age, the 
order of the Dominicans, but soon began to' express 
his doubts in regard to the doctrines of -Transub- 
stantiation and of the Immaculate Conception, in 
consequence of which he was obliged to nee from 
his convent. Henceforth, his life was unsettled. In 
1580, he went to Geneva, where he spent two years, 
but having excited the suspicion and dislike of the 
strict Calvinists of that city by his general scepti- 
cism, he judged it prudent to betake himself to 
Paris, where he delivered prelections on the ‘ Great 
Art ’ (Logie) of Raymond Lully. His disputes mth 
the bigoted Aristotelians of the rmiversity of Paris 
compeUed him , however, to leave France. He passed 
•over into England,' where he resided for t-wo years' 
in 'oomparativo quiet, enjoying the _ friendship 
of Sir 'Philip Sidney and the protection of the 
French ambassador, Michel de Chilteauneuf de la 
MaiOTSsiSro. - Here he composed his most important 
works, but at last, having incurred the displeasiue 

■ of the- clergy by his vehement demmeiatiou of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, . and other grave heresies, 
he returned to Paris in 1585. .In 1586, he proceeded 
to the 'university of Marbiug, where, he matricu- 
lated ; and to Wittenberg, .where he became . pro- 
fessor ; but being asked to join the Lutheran com- 
munion, he refused. • On his departure from the 
city, he pronounced an impasrioned panegyric on 
Luther- After spending some time in Prague, 
Brunswick, Helmstadt, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
he resolved to go back to Italy. He fixed his 

^residence at Padua; but after, a stay of two' years, 
he went to Venice, ■where he was arrested by the' 
ofScers of the Inquisition, and conveyed to Rome 
in 1598. He was now subjected for two years to 
erseoution.'in the vain hope that he would recant; 
ut when aU the endeavours of his enemies proved 
ineffectual,' he was brought to the stake on the 17th 
February 1600, and burned as an obstinate heretic. 

B.’s •writings, of which the' most valuable are 
composed in Italian, display throughout a strong, 
courageous, excitable soul, susceptible of deep 
'enthusiasm, but vainly labouring to attain perspi- 
cacity. ■ The Cena delle Oeneri, or Evening Conver- 
sations on Ash-Wednesday, is an apology for the 
Copefnioan astronomy; the Spacdo della Sestia 
Trionfante, or Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast 
(Par. 1584), is a satirical but somewhat heavy 
allegory in the style of the times. His greatest 
works are metaphysical, such as the Della Oaitsa 
Principio ed Uno (On , the .One Sole Cause of 
Things), and the Del Tnfinito Universo e Montli 
.(On -the Infinity-of the Universe. and of 'Worlds). 


The ' doctrine .enunciated ;ia; these - is ';Pantlieisti& 

B. held 'that "the .infinite'; s6ul)"'of '.Gbd‘'did ’not 
rticrely inhabit or pervade "the.'universe, but that 
the, universe 'was simply a'inanifestation’ of -Him', 
iind therefore ' itself diidhe.'’; Gdd.’.'was "therefore,' 
in 'the most literal and physical'" sense, 'all ’in '.dl.' 
B.’s' philosophy, in later -times/ '-was "quite' imap^ 
preciated,' and 'even negle’ctedi 'untilv, Jacobi .- drew 
pubhc attention' to it in his Letters oh the Doctrine 
of Spinoza. ' 'Both Spinoza and Descartes were much 
indebted’ to Bruno. - .His influence is' also'. di4dcrn£ 
ibid’ in the Pantheistic speculation' of - modern (Jm- I 
many. Original editions' of -B.’s works ‘are 'very. | 
rare. Dr 'Wagner published,' along . with , a' life_ of 
the author, those written in 'Italian, 'under the' title 
Opera di Giordano Bruno A’ola'RO,'&o.''(Leip. 1830). 

BRUNO, The Great, "Archbishop' of.- Cologne, - 
and Duke of Lorraine, one of the most, eininent 
men of Ids time, was born about 928 'A. D. '.He was 
the third son of Henry the .Fowler, and -the'bf other 
of Otto I., Emperor of Germany. • Baldrich,' Bishop • 
of Utrecht, and afterwards Israel Scotigena,' and 
others, were his tutors. His surprising knowledge, 
sagacity, and eloquence 'secured for him anlni'nie'nse 
influence over the bishops and cler^, while,' on . 
the other hand, his hberidity, meekness, and'great ; 
earnestness of heart, won the affections and 'rever'-' '■ 
once of. the laity. ■ Summoned by Otto -to. the 
imperial palace, he quickly ashuned.an influential', 
position, among the chroniclers,' poets, and philosq- , 
phers of the court. . At a later period,, he was- 
appointed Archbishop , of Cologne,', and LordHigh 
Chancellor of the empire. hHe accompanied- Otto 
to Italyin 951, and honourably distinguished him- 
self by his fidelity to his brother, when Otto’s own • 
son, Conrad,' and others of his 'kindred rebeUe'd' 
-against him. As a reward, the emperor appointed ‘ , 
him Duke of Lorraine.' B. -died at Bheims,.llth. . . 
October -965. He vrirote a commentary, on the ' 
Pentateuch, and several lives of saints: : 
. BRUNO, SAlNT,Hhe -founder .of the Ca^husian 
order of monks, was bom - at- Colo^e'-IOSl; and 
received his earliest education in the school attached, 
to the Collegiate Church qf 'St Cuniberli' 'Subse-' 
quently,he studied at Bhehns, where he distingiiished- 
himself so greatly, that.Bishop.Gervasius'appdinted . - 
him director of all the. schools in his diocese! --B.',.! ' 
however, soon be^n to 'be 'feoubled by the-wioked- ' - 
ness of his time, and, anxious to escape' from what' 
seemed to him the general pollution, he took, refuge, - 
.along with six pious -friends, in a desert place -near 
Chartreusei in the diocese of Grenoble; Here,-' -in 
1086, he founded one of the most austere of all'tho ■ 
monldsh orders,’ which’ received its name -from .the, ’ 
locality whence it had sprung. .See Carthusians. ,, 
B. and his companions had' each a separate 'cell,iin . ' 
which they iiractised the severities of the rule of ' St ' 
Benedict, keeping silence f during six days of the' - 
week,- and oiuy seeing' one' another on Sundays.' . 
Pope Urban II.,- who was one of B.’s most eminent' ' 
scholars, in 1089 siimmoned the saint to Rome. , B. 
obeyed the call reluctantly, and steadily refused-all 
offers of -prefemient'.'- In 1094, he established ' a ■■ 
second Carthusian monastery/’called La Torre, in' a , 
solitary district of Calabria,, where' he died in 1101.,.^ 
He was'not canonised until -1628. . -B.’ left' no -written - 
regulations ■ for, his followers.. These' first made' ■ 
their appearance, in a complete forin in 1581, -'and ■ 
were' enjoined .'on all Carthusians by Innocent 'IX. ’ ^ , 

BRU'NS'wiCK, Ducot. of-(G^. -BraunseSziflisr),’: 
a state of Northern Germany, cohasting of 'three 
larger '.and five - smaller, distinct -parts, .'and Ij^gy ' 
mostlywithin lat. 51°'38'-:-752°, 28' N.,- andlong..9“ 23'-'' i. 
■ — 11° 30' E. '.Its entire area amounts" to about ' 
.1425 square miles. -' Pop. in ISIh'SlllIfi.d:- r'For . 


.•Klministrative purposes, B. is di^uded into six 
circles — viz., Brunswick', 'WolfenbUttel, Helmstedt, 
G.rnderslieim, Holzminden, and Blankenburg. Of 
the three larger parts, the principal one, forming the 
circle of Wonenbuttel, and including the capital, lies 
between Prussia and Hanover; the second, extend- 
ing east and west from Pnissia to theWeser, divides 
Hanover into two parts ; and the third, forming the 
circle of Blankenburg, lies to the south-east between 
Hanover, Anhalt, and Pnissia. The smaller parts 
are the isolated bailiwicks of Calvorde m the cast, 
Thedinghausen in the west (not far from Bremen), 
and some very small demesnes in the Hanoverian 
boundaries. B. belongs mostly to the basin of the 
'VVeser, which serv'es as a boimdaiy on the west. 
The surface is mostly mountainous, particularly 
in the southern portions of the coimtry,' but B. 
has nevertheless level tracts of considerable extent. 
The rivers, with the exception of the AVeser, are 
comp.aratively unimportant, though advantage is 
t.aken of one or two for the transport of timber. 
The climate in the low lands resembles the general 
climate of Noidhern Germany; but in the H.arz 
district it is so much colder, that harvest is generally 
a month later than in the plains. 

The mines and quarries of B. produca marble, 
alabaster, limestone, gypsum, alum, iron, copper, 
load, sulphur, and salt in large quantities, with 
some jrortions of gold and silver. Agiieulture, 
wliioh is carried on with intelligence and energy, 
constitutes the chief wealth of the duchy. The 
products include, beside the ordinary cere.al3, largo 
quantities of leguminous plants, potatoes, tobacco, 
and hops. _ The pastui'e-Iand is extensive, and great 
attention is paid to the rearing of cattle, and espe- 
cially to the ^ breeding of sheep, wool being an 
important article of commerce. A large number 
of persons are employed in the cutting and pre- 
paration of timber. The oliief manufactures of B. 
are of linen, stockings, woollen cloth, metals, porce- 
lain, papier, sugar, glass, beer, &o. 

The mhabitants are mostly Saxons, and, •with the 
exceptions of about 22,000 lleformed, 5000 Boman 
Catholics, and 1100 Jews, all adhere to the Lutheran 
Church. The people in the rural districts speak a 
very broad Low-German dialect ; but good High- 
German is spoken by the educated classes. Educa- 
tion is well looked after by the government, which 
is a limited monarchy, the duke being head of the 
state, and his power restricted by the legislature, 
which is partly hereditary and partly elective. As 
a state of the German empire, B. has two votes in 
the Bundesrathe (confederate council), and sends 
three deputies to the Eeichstag or parliament. 

Taxes are voted tricnnially in Brunswick. The 
estimated revenue for the three years ending 1872 
was 7,190,400 thalers (about £1,080,000). Tlic public 
debt in January 1871 amounted to 23,705,708 thalers, 
of which 19,070,700 thalers were borrowed for the 
construction of railways. The civil list of the duke 
is not comprised in the budget, being paid out of a 
special fund consisting of the revenues of the state 
domains, which amount to 220,722 thalers, and 
other receipts amounting to 22,333 thalers. 

B. was included, as a part of Saxony, under the 
empire of Charlemagne. In 1235, B., -nuth LUne- 
burg, was made a duchy imder Otto, who died in 
1252, and was succeeded, in 1267, by his son, 
Albrecht, founder of the older line of 'Wolfenbiittcl. 
John, another son of Otto, was the founder of the 
older LUneburg line, which became extinct with 
William of Liinebirrg in 1369. In 1569, Heniy, 
who styled himself Duke of Brunsiyick-LUneburg- 
Dannenberg, foimdcd the new House of Bninswick- 
AVolfenblittel ; and his brother AViUiam founded 
the new line of Bnms-wick-LUneburg, which, in 


1815, became the Idngdom of Hanover. See 
Hanover. 

BEUHSWICK, the capital of the duchy of 
Brunswick, is situated on the Oker, in a level and 
fertile district, in lat. 52’ 46' N., and long. 10° 4' E. 
B., which is a very old place, is supposed to have 
been first walled about the 9th c., by Bruno, Duke 
of Ostfalen. But Henry the Lion, in the 12th c., 
so greatly beautified and extended the city that he 
may be almost said to be its founder. In the 13th 
c., B. became a member of the Hanse League, and 
soon attained considerable commercial prosperity, 
but its import.anco declined with the decay of the 
League. The town is most irregularly biult, -with' 
narrow and crooked streets, but possesses the 
advantages of good causeways and an abundant 
supply of water. The cathedral — in which are 
preserved some interesting relics brought by Henry 
the Lion from the Holy Land — -with the churches of 
St Martin, St Catharine, and St Andrew, with its 
steeple 316 feet high, are among the principal 
buildings. In the museum, are some interesting 
antiquities and -works of art by Jan Steens, Albert 
Diirer, Holbein, Rembrandt, Raphael, Guido, Ruys- 
dacl, Michael Angelo, and Benvenuto Cellini. The 
industry of B. consists chiefly in manufactures of 
woollen and linen, chicory, beet-sugar, tobacco, 
papier-mAchc, lackered wares, &c. Its great annual 
fair, founded in 1498, is important. The old forti- 
fications of B. have been demolished, and their site 
converted into pleasant promenades. A fine avenue 
of linden-trees leads to the duke’s palace, an impos- 
ing edifice, built since 1865. Pop. (1871) 57,782. 

BRUNSWICK, New. See New BEUNS^vlCK. 

BRUNSWICK BAY, on the north-west coast 
of Australia, in long. 125° E., and about lat. 15° S. 
It receives Prince Regent River. 

BRUNSAVICK BLACK is a varnish employed 
for coating over coarsely finished iron grates, 
fenders, &c. It is mainly compounded of lamp- 
black and turpentine, and when applied -with a 
bnish, quickly dries, and leaves a shining jet-black 
surface. 

BRUNSAVICK GREEN is a pigment used in 
the 'arts, and consisting of the hydrated cMorido 
and oxide of copper (CuCl,3CuO,4HO). It may 
be prepared (1) 'by acting upon metaUic copper 
with common s.ilt and diluted sulphuric acid, (2) 
by .acting upon met.allic copper with moistened s.al- 
ammouiac, or (3) by mixing sulph.ate of copper and 
common salt into a paste with water. It is found 
native at Atacama, in Peru, in the form of a green 
sand, hence the n.ame Atac.amito (q. v.). 

BRU’SSELS (Er. Bruxelles), the capital of 
Belgium, is sitmated on the small river Senne, a 
tributary of the Dyle, in lat. 50° 51' N., and long. 4° 
21' E. It communicates with Antwerp and the 
B.altic Sea, by means of the Scheldt canal, and 
railways connect it with Germ.any, Er.ance, and 
HoU.and, as well as with aU the principal toaras of 
Belgium. The city is biult p.artly on the side of a 
hUl, and partly on a fertile plain ; and though some 
of the streets are so steej) th.at they can be ascended 
only by means of stairs, B., on the whole, may be 
pronounced one of the finest cities in Europe. The 
Upper Toara, situated on the side of the hiU, is 
the neaa-est and most fashionable, and is the resi- 
dence cliiefly of the great and avealthy. The king’s 
p.alace, public offices, chief hotels, and mansions 
of foreign ministers are here. It is also much 
more healthy than the Lower Toavn, avhioh, stretch- 
ing along the canal .and the Senne, is greatly sub- 
ject to fogs. But the latter, avith its numerous 
handsome old buildings, formerly belonging to the 
Brabant nobility, but now occupied by merchants 
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and traders, has a fine picturesque .appearance, 
while some of its public edifices are imriv.aUed as 
specimens of Gothic architecture. This part has 
.also several noble churches, but it is now wholly 
given over to trade. French is spoken in the 
upper part of B. ; but in the lower, Flemish is 
prevalent, and in one quarter the Walloon di.alect 
is spoken. The English language, owing to the 
largo number of English who reside m B. for 
economy, is also very common. The walls which 
formerly siirrounded B. have been removeil, and 
their place is now occupied by pleasant BoiUov.ards, 
shaded by alleys of trees, extending scver.al nulcs. 
The Allie I'rrtc — a double avenue along the Scheldt 
canal — forms a spk-mhd promenade, and leads toward 
the palace of Laii/'ii, the suburban residence of the 
royal family, tlirec miles north of the city. Besides 
the line park in the Upper Town, covering an area of 
some seventeen acres, ornamented unth foimt-ains 
.and statues, and surrounded liy the king’s p.alacc, 
the * Palace of the Prince of I Irangc,’ the Chamber 
of Representatives, and otlier biidilmgs, B. has 
soveual other aijuares or plan s, among which the 
most notcwortliy .arc — the I’Icicc Uomlf, with its 
colossal monument of Godfrey of BoiuUoti ; the 
Grand Place, m which is situated the H6tel de 
Ville, a splendid Gotliio stnuture, erected in the 
beginning of the IStli c, uith a p\T.imid.»l touei 
3G4 feet high, surmount'd by .i' statue of .M j 
Michael, the patron s.unt of I’., and where, in i 
15G8, the patn"t counts, Egi.ioiit ami Horn, wore I 
beheaded by onler of the Duke of Alba ; and the I 
Place dr.i J/ur'yj'i, where a memonal has been 
erected to those who fell here in the resolution of 
1830, Among the cburihes of B., the largest .and 
tiiiost is tile cathedral of St (iiululc, which d.atcs 
from the Ifith c., and is built in the pointed Gothic 
st^le, with two towers of more inodcrn date, 
rising on caeli side t'l a height of 2G4 feet, many 
richly painted wmdows, a I'ulpit considered the 
lu.aster.iiiece of \'erbruggen, ami moniuncuts of the 
Dukes of Brabant and other dLatuigiuslied pirsoiis. 
In the Palali d'e lict’ir ,lit« is the picture-g.allery, 
containing the liuest specim. ns of the Flemish 
school of [lainting ; the public blirary with its 
231,tl(»0 vofuims, ami its 2(Vl>lil MSS., collected 
by the Dukes of liiugimdy— MSS. interesting 
and v.aluable not only for their contents, Imt for 
the be.autifid mmi.ittue paintings sntli winch the 
scholars of Van Eyck aiiorned tlum. The Ul.siria- 
tory' is one of the finest in Jiurope, and ls under the 
charge of the celebrated matbem.atieian Quetelet. 
The educational cstalibsbmcuts of B. arc mum rous, 
the principal being the free university, founded in 
1834, with four faculties — law, moheine, m.atlic- 
m.atical and physical sciences, and belles-lettres, 
and has-ing a siiecial school of pharmacy attoched. 
It has also numernus cbaritalile and benevolent 
institutions ; anil is the se.st of tlie jirovinci.al 
government of South Brabant, as well as of the 
general government of the kingdom. B. is one 
of the chief centres of the industry of tlie coimtry. 
Its laco is partlcij.arly famous. Of the esteemed 
carpets which pass under the name of B. carpets, 
only a few are manufactured here, most of those 
of Bclgic make being proilueed at Touraai. It has 
also manufactures of d.-unask, linen, ribbons, p.aper, 
jewellery, hats, soap, porcelain, mathem.itical and 
musical instruments, &c. Garn.age-budding is also 
an important branch of industry. Printing and 
lithographic establisliments .are numerous; and 
•aljout a dozen newspapers .are quibbshcd d.aily. 
Pop. in 1S70, ITG.Sdfi. 

As early as the 8tli c,, we find B. (Bniclisella), 
then i>ioli,ably a villa of the Frank kings, mentioned 
in old chronicles, and that a church existed here 
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, in 9GG is proved by a deed of the Emperor Otho 
; I. _ Under Charles V„ B. was made the court- 
1 residence in the Netherlands, .and became after- 
■ wards, imder Philip Li., the chief arena cf the 
I revolution, and of the atrooities committed by the 
i Duke of Alba and the Inquisition. B. suffered 

i gre.atly in the war of Spain against Louis XIV. in 

whose reign it was bombarded by Marshal Villcroi 
and upwards of 4000 buildings destroyed— and in 
that of Austria against Louis XV. ; but still more 
from the continual prevalence of party animo- 
sities caused by the policy of Austria. Under the 
mild rule of Maria Theresa, B. flourished greatlj-, 
j and in this time, many of its best institutions and 
public buildings were foimded. In 1789 occurred 
the Bi-abant revolution imder Joseph IL; and 
sc.arce]y had Austrian rule been re-established, after 
a brief time of independence, when B. fell into the 
hands of the French, 1792, After other changes 
I of fortune, B., with the other parts of Belgium, was 
I incorponated with the kingdom of the Netherlands 
I in 1SI5, and so remained until the revolution of 
I 1830, by wliieh it became the capit.al of the inde- 
I pendent kingdom of Belgium. 

BRUSSELS CARPETS. See Carpet.s. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, one of the ninn 3 ' cidti- 
vated varieties of JSraeska olcracca (see Bb.issic.1. 
I and C.ABliAOE), distinguished by producing, in. the 
. .axils of the le.aves, little clusters of leaves which 
I close together aud form miniature cabbages. These 
I are used, lilco other greens of this species, for the 
t.ible, and are very delicate. The plant is culti- 
vated much in the same w.ay .as c.abb.ago or kale, 
requiring, however, less space tb.an most of the 
vaneties. It m.ay bo planted in shady situations, or 
between the rows of crops, such as pease, beans, 
scarlct-nuiners, &c., which are to bo removed from 
the groimd in autiunn. The sprouts are fit for use 
chiefly in winter and spring. The stem sometimes 
attains a height of four feet, and the head resembles 
a small imperfectly belled savoy j but there is a 
subvariety with shorter stems, preferable for many 
situations. In some places, it is customarj’to remove 
the head early in winter, in order to promote the 
development of the lateral shoots in spring ; but if 
the head is allowed to remain, the plant becomes 
taller, and now shoots are formed as the lower ones 
•arc removed- Tbo seed is sowm in February or 
.March. Seed is veiy gcaer.aUj’ imported from 
Belgium, as this vegebablo is said to degen- 
erate in Britain. Its use has of late r-apidly 
e.xtended, and none of tbo manj’ varieties of tbo 
species to which it belongs is better desoiaing of 
cidtiv.ation. 

BRUTUS, Lucius Juxius, figures in the legen- 
dary history of early Rome, .as the hero who over- 
turned the monarchical, .and ’established the repub- 
lican form of government. The legend nms that 
he w.as the son of a rich Roman. 'On his father’s 
dc.ath, Tarquin the Proud took possession of the 
property, and put an elder brother to de.ath, and 
B. himself only' C3c,aped the same fate by feigning 
idiocy (bonce tbo n.amo Bruins, stupid). The oracle 
of Deljihi foretold that he should govern in Rome. 
Remembering bis own wrongs, and gifted ivith the 
strength and wisdom of one who was fulfilling 
the decrees of fate, B., when tho foul rape com- 
mitted hy one of tho royal family upon Luoretia had 
shocked the people, convoked them, placed him- 
self at their head, and drove the kings from Rome. 
He is said to have been then elected one of the two 
first consuls (509 n. ci ). That his character as a stem 
old Roman hero might be comiilote, tho legend adds 
that ho sacrificed to tlie now' rcpiiblio his ow'n sons, 
detected in a conspiracy to restore the monarchy ; 
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and that at last ho fell in mortal combat repel- 
ling an attack led on by one of the sons of Tarqiiin. 
Little more, ho^vever, can be said to be established 
upon EufScient historical evidence ■with regard to 
IJ., than that there existed a person of that name 
who held high office in Rome at a very early 
period. 

BRUTUS, Mabcus Juktus, born 85 n. c., appears 
to have spent the early years of manhood in exclu- 
sive devotion to literary pursuits, and not to have 
taken part in the political dissensions agitating 
Romo tiU he had attained a mature age. When the 
civil war broke out bctivocn Pompey and Caesar, 
he sided "with the former ; but after the battle of 
Pharsalia, made his submission to the latter, and, 
in the follo'wing year, ■was appointed governor of 
Cisalpine Gaid. On returning to Rome, he divorced 
his ■(nfe, in order to marry Portia, the daughter of 
C.ato, of whose principles in poHtics he professed to 
be a disciple. The influence of Cassius prevailed 
upon him to join the conspiracy which ended in 
the murder of Cmsar. The efforts of B. to retain 
popular favour afterwards being imavailing to coun- 
teract the effects of the eloquence of Antony, ho 
was forced to leave first Rome, and then Italy. 
The remainder of his life was spent partly in 
Athens, partly in Asia Minor, and partly as the 
leader of a marauding force which maintained 
itself by plundering the inhabitants of the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic. Defeated by Antony and 
Octa^vianus (Augustus) at the battle of Philippi 
(42 n. 0 .), ho terminated his life by falling upon his 
sword. 

BRUX, a town of Bohemia, situated on the Bila, 
about 14 milos north of Saatz. In its vicinity are 
extensive coal-mines, and the famous mineral spi^ings 
of PUUna and Seidlitz, from which the inh.abitants of 
B. prepare a considerable quantity of salts. Pop. 
(Deo. 31, ISGO) 0308. 

BRUTERE, Jeatt La. See LABncryinE. 

BRYART, Jacob, an eminent English scholar, 
was born at Plyrnouth in 1715, He was educated 
at Eton and King’s CoUoge, Cambridge, where 
ho took his degree of M.A. in 1744. In 1750 he 
became private secretary to the Duke of M.arl- 
borough, and accompanied his Grace to the con- 
tinent. Substantial proofs of the duke’s esteem 
raised him above the region of pecuniary cares, 
and enabled him to devote his whole life to 
letters. He died 14th November 1804. Among his 
numerous publications, may bo mentioned: Obser- 
vations and Inquiries relalinq to various Parts 
of Aneicnl Hisioru (C.imbridge, 1707) ; A New Sys- 
tem or Analysis of Ancient Mytholoyy (1774 — 1776) ; 
Vindicice Flaviana: (a defence of Josephus’s testi- 
mony in regard to Christ), (1780); Treatise on the 
Authenticity of the Scriptures and the Truth, of the 
Christian Peliyion (1792) ; A Dissertation coneerniny 
the War of Troy, <Ce. (1790) ; The Sentiments of Philo- 
Judccus concerning the Logos (1797) ; and a variety 
of Dissertations on the DiffiorUt Passages of Scrip- 
ture (1803). B. was a man of great and varied 
learning, but his inteUect, although acute, was 
neither philosophical nor comprehensive enough to 
enable him to handle in a satisfactory manner the 
important questions on which he ■wrote. 

BRYANT, WnnAM Cullen, a distingufahed 
American poet and journalist, ■was bom in Hamp- 
shire, Mass., November 3, 1794. At the early ago 
of 10, ho ‘published translations from some of the 
Latin poets; at 13, ho ■wrote a terse and ■vigorous 
political poem, entitled The Embargo ; and at 18, ho 
composed his Thanatopsis, a poem fuU of beauty. 
In 1815 ho was admitted to the bar, and for ten 
years practised with diligence and success. In 1825 


he removed to a more congenial sphere, and in asso- 
ciation ■with a friend, established The New York 
Eeview, to which he contributed many of his best 
poems. In 1826 he became principal editor of The 
Evening Post, the leading demooratio paper of New 
York, which ho stiR continues to conduct with a 
manliness and purity of tone of which the examples 
among his professional brethren might be increased 
■with advantage. The first collected edition of his 
poems ^ appeared in 1832. They were soon after 
republished in Britain, and were regarded as the 
highest efforts, up to that time, of the American 
Muse, In 1842 he pubhshed The Fountain, and 
Other Poems. B. visited Europe in 1834, and again 
in 1844 and 1849. The -result of his observations 
was. Letters of a Traveller in Europe and America. 
In 1858 appeared a new edition of Ins poetical 
works, ■with 71 engravings. In 1809, he published 
a metric.al translation of the Iliad, followed in 
1871 by a similar one of the Odyssey. Although 
the popularity of B.’s writings has been eclipsed by 
that of Longfellow and Poe, he has still a large 
circle of readers aud admirers. 

BRY'ONY (Bryonia), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Oucurbitacece, distinguished by tria- 
delphous stamens, ■with distinct anthers, a trifid 
style, and a few-seeded fruit destitute of hard rind. 
The stems climb by means of lateral tendrils, the 
leaves are angul.ar or 3-5-lobed, and the flowers cam- 
panulate, 5-partite, rmisexual, and generally yellow. 
The Common Bryony (B. dioica), the only British' 
speejes, is frequent in hedgerows in England, but is 
not indigenous to Scotland, It has cordate iialmato 
leaves, axillary bunches of flowers, and red berries 
about the size of a pea. It abounds in a fetid and 
acrid juice. The root is perennial, very large, white 
and branched, has a repulsive smell, and is acrid, 
purgative, and emetic. B. alba, common in the 
middle parts of Europe, possesses similar properties. 



The root of both is applied topically to braises, and 
w.as formerly very much in use as a purgative. It is 
now again much employed in homceopathio practice. 
A decoction made of 1 lb. of the fresh root is said 
by 'Withering to bo ‘the best purge for homed 
cattle.’ It contains a bitter extractive, called Bryo- 
nine, ■to which it seems to owe its properties. The 
young shoots of both species are, however, so 
free from acrid and dangerous qualities, that they 
may be ■used as pot-herbs. — ^The roots of other 
species of the genus are also acrid and purgattae; 
but it is said that the root of B. Abyssinica, when 
cooked, is eaten ■without danger. — Black Beyony 
(Tamits communis) is a plant of a different natural 
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onler {Dioscorcaua, q. v.). Tlio gcntis is distin- 
guislicd by an inferior ovary and succulent fruit 
Blaoli B. lias long twining stems, cordate undivided 
leaves, grccnisli flowers, and red berries. Its roots 
aro very largo and llcsliy, black externally. The 
berries aro unwholesome, and tlio \vbolo plant is 
acri^ tlio rflots so mucli so ns to b.avo been formerly 
employed for stimulating plasters. But tbo young 
EUCKcrs, in wbicb tbo acrid principle is not miicn 
developed, are c.atcn in Greece as asparagus, after 
careful boiling wiUi ebango of water, as nro also 
tlioso of y. Crctica. Tlio plant is common in most 
parts of Europe, and is found in Engband, in hedges 
and thickets. 

BRYOZO'A. See ZoorniTBi. 

BRY’UjM (Gr. bryon, moss), a genus of Mosses 
(q, V.) dislinguislied by a ' terminal fruit-stalk, a 
double peritfome (see hlosiEs)— tlio outer one of 10 
teeth, the inner a membrane cut into 10 equal 



Bryum T/mgicoltiim : 

«, Slrrlls *hool« vUh Iurni i, fcrUIe plsst, shrsilns tlir 
iptrr-fnit onil lU stalk j e. Hie ipore-cate or caMole, roisnl. 
(fedj it, the ntyrlrd, maenlllM; e. the lop of the epore-taw 
or cafsiitr, thrwlnR the Uonble frrtitomr, ma;fttRt<l. 


segments— and a dimidiate m/y/ifnl. Tlio species are 
vep’ numerous, and many of them nro imtives of 
Britain. They nro all small, their stems short, and 
their leaves fonning little rosettes, from tho centre 
of svliich tho fniit-st.alk springs. Ihey very generally 
grow in dense patche.s, on wet rocks, wet earth, the 
hark of trees, lee., Ijcautifiilly clothing them with 
bright green. 

BBZESO BlTE’tV.SKr, a wnlletl louu of Russia, 
in the government of Grodno, nliout lO.S miles south 
from 'tho city of tho s.amo ii.amc. Being ndvanta- 
gcottsly situatcil on tho right liank of tlio Bug. it 
has an extensive trade. It was tho scciio of a 
haltlo helween tho Russians and I’olcs in 17fM. 
roji. (1607) 22.-I0.X 

IIRZE'ZAJT,' n town of G.alicin, situalcil on the 
Zlota-Lip.s, about HI miles south-c.ast of Lemberg. 
It has an old castle anil a gj’ninasiiim.niid manufac- 
tures of linen, sail-cloth, and leather. I’op. 7299. 

BUA'CIIE, or GARDEN ISLAND, an island of 
Wcalcm Australia, nc.ar tho moulli of Sw.an River, 
in lat. 32* Iff S., and long, llfi* -Iff 11 Though 
measuring only C miles by 1, it is yet imjKirt.ant as 
sheltering from Hio open ocean tho deep and spacious 
anchorago of Cockhnrn Sound, svliich floivu hetsveen 
it and tho mainland of tho colony. 


BU'AZE, a South African plant, of which tho 
hotanical characters and rclaliomi nro not yet 
known, hut which is likely to jirovo of importnneo 
on nccoimt of its fibre. Dr Livingstone found it 
growing in largo niiantitics in tho nfaravi country, 
north of liio Zamticsi ; hut ho could not prociiro 
any Bpccimcn in flower or fruit, and Dr Ilookcr 
did not recognise tho specimens of htanchca and 


leaves. It is not cultivate and the only use to 
which it is put hy the natives is to afford threads 



Buaie. 

for stringing he.sds on ; but Dr Livingstone thinks 
its fibre stronger and finer tlian flax, and B.ays that 
a firm tlircad of it feels like catgut in tbo band, and 
wouM rather cut the fingers than break. 

BU’B ALU.S, BD'BALIS, orBU'BALl': {Anitlope 
Suhalvt), supposed to lie the Subelti* of the nniacnts 
— although that name is now generally aiipropriatctl 
to tho liiifTalo (q. V,)— a species of antcloiio, of that 
section of tho genus whieli b characterised ns Itfri- 
form or ox-like. The Ambio name is Bckkey-el- 
Wash, which signifies srild ox. It b an animal 
about tho sixo of a largo slag, with verj’ ox-liko 
head and imudc-Ltho hc.id, liowcvcr, remarkably 
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long: tbo boms almiit ns long as tlio bead, siir- 
rounded by a sncccssion of thickened rings, currcrl 
so ns somowlinl to rcscinhlo tho sides of a IjTO, tho 
jKiints directed l/ackwnrd. Tlio general colour b 
yellou-ish brown, Imt tho tail b xemiinateil hy a 
black tuft, Tho B. is nn animal of rntlicr coarso 
appearance, very destitute of. tho gracefulness of 
tho tyi)ic.al antelopes. It inliahits Barharj-, and 
ccc.Tiional wanderers make tlicir way to tho kinks 
of tho Kile. It -is figured on tlio monuments of 
ancient Egj-pt. It is gregarious in its linhib. It is 
said to bo easily domesticated. Tlio most nearly 
related species to this, of other antclopos known, is 
tbo Kaasla. (q, T.) of South Africa. 
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BTJBA'STIS, a goddess of the Egyptians, "n’as, 
in +hcir mythology, the child of Isis and Osiris, 
and the sister of Homs. She n’as identified bj' 
the Greclcs ^rith Artemis (Diana), though upon 
■what grounds is xinlcnoivn, as the best information 
nith regard to her is, that she ^vas the goddess 
avho presided over pregnancy and childbirth. The 
chief temple erected to B. vas at Buhastis (q. v.). 
B. is represented on monuments as having the head 
of a c.at, an animal which was sacred to her. 

BUBA'STIS (the Pi-bcscfh of Scripture, and 
modem Tel Basta), a mined city of Egjqot, about 
14 miles north of Belbeys, in lat. 30’ 3G' H., and 
long. 31° 33' E. B. derived its name from the 
Egyptian goddess Buhastis, in whose honour a 
temple was erected here, which, if not so large 
and magnificent as some Egyptian temples, was, 
according to Herodotus, one of the most be.autiful, 
and vast numbers of persons were wont to make 
annual pilgrimages to it. Hothing hut some stones 
of the temple, which are of the finest red gi-anite, 
now remain. There are some other mins, and 
mounds of great extent, consisting eliiefly of the 
rem.ains of brick-houses and he.ip3 of broken 
pottery. 

BUBBLE, as a term, is defined, by Bl.ickstone 
as an unwarrantable imdcrtaking by unlawful 
subscriptions, subjecting the parties who originate 
and put them in operation to the penalties of 
preemunire (q. v.). 'The South-sea Company (q. v.) 
was a terrible example of such a bubble. — The 
Bubuli; Act is the name given to the C Geo. I. 
c. 18, ‘ enacted,’ says Blaolcstone, ‘ in the year after 
the infamous South-sea project had beggared 
half the nation,’ and which public fraud the act 
was intended to punish. But it was repe.aled 
by the G Geo. IV. c. 01, which at the same time 
left such companies to bo dealt ivith by the 
common law. 

BU^BBLE SHELL. See Bulla. 

BU'BO, an inflammatory tumoiu-, seated in the 
groin or the aimpit. 

BU'BO. See Owl. 

BUG AHEE'RS, a celchr.atcd .association of 
piratical adventurers, who, from the commencement 
of the second quarter of the IGth e., to the end 
of the 17th, maintained themselves in the C.arib- 
bean seas, at first by systcm.atic reprisals on the 
Spaniards, lattcrlj^, by less justifiable .and indis- 
criminate piracy. The n.amo is derived from 
the Caribbeo houcan, a term for preserved mc.at, 
smoke-dried in a pecidiar manner. From this 
the French adventurers formed the verb houcaner 
and the noun houcanicr, avhich was adopted by 
the English; avliile, singularly enough, the French 
used, in preference, the avord flihustier (see Filli- 
BUSTEms), a corruption of our ‘ freebooter.’ The B. 
avere also sometimes called ‘Brethren of the Coast.’ 
'The arrogant .assumption by the Spaniards of 
a dia-ine right— sanctioned by the pope’s bull — to 
the avhole Neav "World, avas not, of course, to be 
toler.ated by the enteiprising mariners of England 
and Fr.ance; and the enormous cruelties practised 
by them upon all foreign interlopers, of aa'hich 
the history of th.at time is full, naturally led to .an 
assoei.ation for mutu.al defence among tlie ada-en- 
tm-ers of .all other nations, brit pai-ticularly .among 
the English and French. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of their policy — for they, in course of time, 
formed distinct communities — avere close mutual 
.alliance, and mortal war avith all that avas Spanish. 
Their simple code of Jaavs bound them to a common 
articipation in the necess.aries of life ; locks and 
ars aa'ere proscribed as an insult to the gener.al 
honour; and every man had his comrade, who 


stood by him when alive, and succeeded to his 
property after his death. The principal centre of 
their aadld and predatory life av.as for some time 
the island of Toiduga, ne.ar St Domingo. When 
they were not himting Sp.ani.ards, or being lumtod 
themselves, their chief occupation and me.an 3 of 
subsistence avas the chase. From the flesh of avild 
cattle they- made their ‘ houcan ; ’ their skins and 
tallow they sold or bartered to Dutch and other 
traders. 'The history of these men embraces, as 

m. ay be supposed, narr.atives of cnielty and blood- 
shed amsurpassed in tlie annals of crime. It has, 
hoavea'cr, not a feav stories of high and romantic 
ada-enture, of chiv.alrous valour, .and bnlli.ant 
gcucnalshi]). Among the ‘great captains’ avhose 

n. ames figure most prominently in the records 
of bucancering, avere the Frenchman Montb.ars, 
sumamed by the terrible title of ‘ The Extermina- 
tor;’ bis countrymen, Peter of Dieppe, siumamed 
‘The Great’ — as truly, perhaps, as others so dis- 
tinguished — .aud L’Olonnais, Michael de Busco, 
and Bartolomeo de Portuguez, Mansvelt, .and Van 
Horn. Pre-eminent, hoavever, among them all av.as 
the Welshman, Henry Morgan, who organised 
fleets and armies, took strong fortresses and rich 
cities, and displayed throughout the bold genius 
of a born commander. He it avas that led the aa’.ay 
for the B. to the Southern Ocean, by his daring 
m.arch in 1G70 across the Isthmus of Panama to the 
city of that name, avhich he took and plundered 
after a despor.atc battle. This brilliant but most 
unscrupulous person.age was luughtcd by Charles 
II., and bec.amo deputy-governor of Jamaica. A 
higher s\ibordination of the love of gold to the 
p.assion for dominion in him, might prob.ably 
have made him Emperor of the west Indies, 
some dream of aa'hich seems at one time to h.aa'o 
occupied his mind. In 1680 .and 1G89, extensive 
bucancering expeditions avere made to the Pacific, 
even as far as the coasts of China, of avliich the 
best record is preserved in the lively pages of 
William Dampier, him self an important partner in 
these bold ada’entures. The avar betaa’een France 
and Britain, after the accession of William III., 
dissolved the ancient aUiance of the French .and 
English bucaneers. After the peace of Kysaviok, 
and the accession of the Bourbon Philip V. to the 
Sp.anish croaam (1701), they finally dis.appe.ared, to 
make aa-.ay for a race of mere cut-throats and vulgar 
desperadoes, not yet utterly extinct. The last 
great ea'cnt in their history avas the capture of 
Carthagcua in 1G97, avhere the booty avas enor- 
mous. — See the Histories of Burney and Thorn- 
berry, Dampicr’s Voyages, and the Harratives of 
Wafer, Bingrove, and Sharp. 

BUCCINA'TOB (from Lat. huednare, to sound 
.a trumpet), the name of a muscle, situ,ated in the 
substance of the cheeks; it is so called bec.ause, 
aa'hcn the cheeks are distended avith ah', the contrac- 
tion of the B. muscles forces it out. 

BUCCI'KO, a toavn of South Italy, in the pro- 
a-iiico of Salerno, 7 )loas.antly sitn.ated on the Botta, 
avhich at this jaoint is crossed by an old Roman 
bridge, about 14 miles east from Camp.agna. In 
its vicinity arc qu.arries yielding fine marble. Pop. 
5493. 

BU'CCINUM. See Whelk. 

BUCCLEU'CH. The Scotts, Dukes of B., are 
one of the oldest and most distinguished families in 
Scotland. The family traces its descent from Sir 
Richard le Scott, in the reign of Alox.ander III. 
(1249—1285) ; hut the ancestor avho first becomes 
historicaUy conspicuous is Sir W.alter Scott of Branx- 
holm and B., a br.ave and powerful chieftain on 
the border. B., which from this early period was 
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destined to Be associated -witli the family title, is a 
lonely estate in tlie vale of EanHeBnm, at tlie head 
of Ettriek, SeUurkshire. The Sir Walter alluded to 
flourished in the reign of James V., and on some 
incidents in his life, his great namesake founded 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel. Sir Walter fought 
bravely at the battle of Pinkie, 15i7, and vras slain 
in an encoimter vith Sir Walter Kerr of Cessford 
in the streets 'of Edinburgh, 1552. He ■was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Sir Walter Scott of B., a 
knight ‘ ■wise, true, and modest,’ who was succeeded 
by his only son, who bore the same name. This 
Sir Walter is celebrated for his militory exjdoits on 
the border, not the least daring of his enterprises 
being the rescue of one of his attendants, Kinmont 
WiUie, from the castle of Carlisle. (See Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border.) For his services to the state, 
in which is to be reckoned his carrying away of 
large numbers of the border marauders to foreign 
wars, he was raised to the peerage, IGOG, as Lord 
Scott of Bucdleuoh. Djung in IGll, he was suc- 
ceeded by his only son, Walter, who, in 1G19, received 
an elevation in the peerage, as Lord 'Whitchester 
and Eskdale, and Earl of Buccleuch. Through his 
son Francis, the second earl, the family, by a 
grant, acquired the extensive domain of Liddesdale, 
formerly belonging to the House of BothweU ; also, 
by purchase, large territories in Eskdale; and in 
1642, the barony of Dalkeith from the Jlorton 
family. Francis left only two daughters, the eldest 
of whom dying without issue, the titles and estates 
went to her sister, Anne, who, in 1GG3, w.as married 
to James, Dulto of Monmouth, .an lUegitunate son 
of Charles II. In 1073, this pair were created Duke 
and Duchess of B., Earl and Coimtess of Dalkeith, 
&o. After a marriago of twenty-two ye.ar3, the 
unhappy duke, on a charge of rebellion, was tried 
and beheaded, 1C85 ; the duchess, however, retain- 
ing her honours, title, and estates, as in her oara 
right. The duke left a family of four sons and two 
daughters. The duchess afterwards married Lord 
Cornwallis, by whom she had a son and two 
daughters, and died in 1732, at Dalkeith House, 
where she had occasionally resided in princely 
splendoiw. James, her eldest survinng son, pre- 
deceased his mother, and his son, Francis, by the 
death of his grandmother, succeeded to the title 
of Dulre of Buccleuch. Not^witbstanding the con- 
nection avith the son of Charles 11., the family stiU 
preserved the svu-name of Scott. Duke Francis, 
in 1743, obtained a restoration of his grandfather 
hlonmouth’s Earldom of Doncaster and Barony of 
Tyncdale, and w.as hence a British peer. In 1720, 
ho married a daughter of James, second Duko 
of Queensberry, and by this fortimato connection, 
a portion of the Queensberry estates, along ■with 
the dukedom, merged in the family of B. in 1810. 
Henry, third Duke of B., bom 174G, was the 
greatest and most estimable of his family. He 
had for his tutor and friend Dr Adam Smith, 
and his beneficent t.alents were directed towards 
the improvement of his extensive estates in the 
south of Scotland. The .amelioration of the soil, 
the planting of trees, the making of roads, the 
improving of the breed of sheep, and the social 
elevation of his numerous tenantry, uniformly 
engaged his attention. He died in 1812, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Charles, fourth duke, 
who, djdng in 1814, was succeeded by his son, 
Walter Francis, bom 180C, who bears the title of 
Dulce of B. and Queensberry, Marquis of Dumfries- 
shire, Earl of Drumlanrig, B., Sanquhar, Dal- 
keith, &c., in the peerage of Scotland; and Earl 
of Doncaster, &o., in the peerage of England. His 
eldest son, William Henry, takes the courtesy 
title of Earl of Dallreith. The dulre, like his grand- 
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father, is noted for the improvement of his estates, 
which in Scotland are situated in Mid-Lothian, 
Dumfriesshire, Koxburghshire, Selkirlmhire, Peebles- 
shire, Lanarkshire, and stewartry of Kirkcudbright ; 
his farms everywhere being noted for their good 
steadings and thriving tenantry. As an heritor, the 
ntunber of churches and school-houses which the 
duko has been concerned in building is very con- 
siderable. He has one small possession in Fife — the 
island of Inchlceith (q. v.). The greatest public 
improvement ever executed in Scotland by an 
indirddual at his o^wn private cost, has been carried 
by the Duke of B., after years of labour and at vast 
expense, to a successful issue. We allude to the 
creation of the deep-water harbour and port of 
Granton, on the Frith of Forth, two miles from 
Edinburgh — a work which, like tho rmdeitakinga 
of the great Duko of Bridgewater, cannot fail to 
give lasting fame to its irrojector. The duko is 
lord-lieutenant of Midlothian and Eoxburghshire, 
and captain of the Queen’s body-guard in Scotland. 

BirCB'HTATJE, the name of a ship wlrich 
acquired much celebrity in Venice at the time 
when that state was a flourishing republic. A 
bucentaur was kno^wn as early as the end of the 
12tb c. ; and a vessel of the same name was burnt 
when the French took Venice more than six cen- 
turies afterwards ; but it is not certain whether 
this was the same vessel, maintained by being 
repeatedly patched up ■with new ribs and plank- 
ing. The B. is described as having been a gaUey, 
about 100 feet long by 21 in extreme breadth; on 
a lower deck were 32 banks or rows of oars, manned 
by 168 rowers ; and on an upper deck was accom- 
modation for the illustrious visitors who occasionally 
came on board. The whole of the fittings were of 
the most gorgeous character. Although propelled 
mainly by oars, there were 40 mariners employed 
in other ways to manage tho galley. The B. was 
employed only once a year, when tho Doge ‘ married 
the Adriatic.’ A splendid water-procession was 
formed, with the Doge and the chief notables in 
the B., and other distinguished persons in gondolas 
and feluccas; and when tho vessels arrived at tho 
mouth of one of tho channels opening into tho 
Adriatic, tho Doge dropped a ring into tho water, 
using the words: ‘We wed thee with this ring, in 
token of our true and perpetual sovereignty.’ 'This 
singular ceremony, ■winch took place on Ascension 
Day, arose out of an honour or privilege conferred 
by the pope on the Doge, in 1177, consequent on a 
splemlid ■victory gained by tho Venetians over tho 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 

BUCE'PHALUS (Greek, meaning ‘ox-head’), 
the n.ame of the favourite charger of Alexander the 
Great, was probably also the name of a peculiar 
breed of horses in Thessaly. According to tradition, 
Alexander in his boyhood was tho first to bre.ik 
in the steed B., and thus fulfilled the condition 
stated by .an oracle ns necessary for gaining the 
crown of Maccdon. — ^The town Buoephalia, on the 
river Hydaspes, in India, was founded near tho 
grave of Bucephalus, which died during Alexander’s 
Indian e.xpedition. 

BXTOER, Mabtdt, one of tho church reformers 
of tho IGth 0 ., was born, 1491, at ScUettstadt, in 
Alsace. His real name was Kuhhom (cow'-horn), 
but in accordance ■with the fashion of his time 
among scholars, he changed it into its Greek equiv- 
alent; Bucer being derived from hotis, an ox, and 
keros, a horn. At the age of 14, he entered the 
order_ of Dominicans. At the suggestion of his 
superior, he went to Heidelberg to study theology, 
devoting his attention, however, at the same time 
to tho Greek and Hebrew languages. While 
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j-oiin?, lip Trai appointed chaplain to the Elector 
nf the Palatinate. An acquaintance avith the 
avnrks of Era'unu.g had already inclined B. toward 
Protc'^tantinn, and hi.e views were confirmed by 
the influence of Luther at the Heidelberg disputa- 
tion'! in 1518. FoUoavins the example given hy 
Liither at the Diet of 'Worm.s (1521), B. hec.imo 
one of the boldest and most decided of the German 
reformers. In 1523, ho went to 'StT.asburg, where 
he introduced the doctrines of the Eeformation. 
In the disputes betaveen Luther and Zwingli, he 
adopted a middle course, and ende.aa’oured to nuake 
I cconciliation between them ; but his view of the 
sacraments, which approached th.at of Zwingli, 
exposed him to Luther’s harsh reprobation. At 
the Diet of Augsburg, where he conducted himself 
avifh great circumspection and moderation, he gene- 
rally accorded with the Lutheran adewa ; but, along 
with other Strasburg theologians, declined to sub- 
scribe to the proposed confession of faith, and 
afterwards drew up the Confessio ' Tetrapolitana. 
An agreement, hoavover, was subsequently entered 
into between B. and the Lutherans, and as a 
disciple of Luther, he appeared at the reh'gious 
conference of the Eeformers held at Leipsic. In 
consequence of his refusal to sign the Interim 
— a temporary creed drawn up by order of the 
Emperor Charles V.— B. found his situation irk- 
some in Germany, and therefore aiiceptcd the invi- 
tation of Archbishop Cranmer (1549), and came 
to England to teach theology at Cambridge, and 
assist Paul Fagius and others in lorwardmg the 
Eeformation. llis modesty, blameless life, and 
groat learning gained many_ friends in England; 
but his labours were soon interrupted by death, 
February 27, 1551. His remains were interred in 
a church at Cambridge with great solemnity; but 
diuring the reign of Mary, his bones, with those of 
Fagius, were taken from their graves, and bitmed 
in the market-place. His constant attempts to 
express himself in language agreeable both to 
Luther and Zwingli, induced in him at times an 
obscure, ambiguous, and elusive land of thought, 
to which, perhaps, Bossuet refers when he stigma- 
tises B. as ‘ the great architect of subtleties.' B. was, 
of coiuso, exposed to many censures and scandals 
by the assiduous malice of the Roman Catholic 
theologians, whose fertile imaginations during the 
Reformation period were exclusively devoted to the 
manufacturo of indecent calunmies; but by Pro- 
testant •writers ho has been highly commended, and 
by some has been ranked above even Luther and 
hlelauchthon. His, best -tvork is a translation and 
exposition of the Psahns, ■which ho published under 
the pseudonym Aretinus Felinus (Strasburg, 1529). 
Hubert intended to edit the whole of B.’s -writings 
in ten volumes, but only one voliune appeared 
(Basel, 1577). 

BU'CEBOS. See HoKmiLL, 

BHCH, Leopold vok, one of the most cele- 
brated of German geologists, was born at Stolpc, 
in Prussia, in 1774 or 1777, and rceeived instruc- 
tion imdcr Werner at the Flining Academy, 
Freiberg. Ho aftenvards travelled m pursuit of 
his favoiuito science, through all the states of 
Germany, through Scandina-ria as far as the 
Horth Cirne, and through several parts of Grc.at 
Britain, France, and It.aly, 'vdsiting the Canary 
Islands in 1815. His chief ■writings are — Oeoloffical 
Observations during Travels in Oermany and Italy 
(1802 — 1809), a Physical Description of the Canary 
Islands (1825), Travels in Honcay and Lapland 
(1810), and essays On the Jura in Germany (1839), 
and On the Mountain Systems of Russia ' -with 
several monographs on .iknunonites (1832), and 


other fossils. Ho w.as also the author of an excellent 
geological ch.art of Germany and its neighbouring 
statesj published in 42 jilatcs (2d cd., Berlin, 1832b 
He died in Berlin, Jlarch 4, 1853. B. has been 
described bj- an eminent scientific man as ‘ the only 
geologist who has attained an equal fame in the 
physical, the descriptive, and the natural historj- 
departments of his science. In all these, ho has 
been an originator and a discoverer.’ 

BU'CHAK, the north-cast district of Aberdeen- 
shire, consisting of about a fourth of the eountj-, 
Ijdug between the Ythan and the Doveran. Its sur- 
face is imdiU.ating, the highest points being Mormond 
Hill in the north, 742 feet, and Dudwick Hill in 
the south, 5G2 feet. Portions of the coast arc bold 
and precipitous, espcci.aUy for a few miles cast of 
the Doveran mouth, where Troup Head is COO feet 
high, and south of Peterhead, where the coasts rise 
from 70 to 100 feet. Among the rocks five miles 
south of this town are the famous Bidlers of B., a 
huge vertical well in the granite margin of the sea, 
50 feet diameter, and 100 feet deep, into the bottom 
of which the sea rushes by a natural archway, and, 
in storms, dashes up the sides with great -vdolcnce. 
The eastern parts of B. consist chiefly of granito 
.and gneiss, and the western of chay-slato and old red 
sandstone. The chief seats of popidation .are Peter- 
head, Fraserburgh, MacdufiT, and Turriff. B. con- 
tains several so-called Druid circles, as well as the 
remains of the Abbey of Deer, and of sevenal 
castles belonging to the Comyns, who held the 
earldom of B., but forfeited their title .and property 
in 1309. 

BHCHAH-NE'SS, the easternmost promontory 
of Scotland, in the north-east of Aberdeenshire, 
three miles south of Peterhead, in lat. 67° 26' N., 
.and long. 1° 46' W. A light-house, 130 feet high, 
■with a revoh’ing light, has been erected here. It 
may be stated that the low rocks at Peterhead 
stretch a little further east than the Buchan-ness. 
In the sea off the B. lie the Buchan Deeps, a great 
trough 50 to 90 fathoms deep, and 25 mules broad, 
and sti-etching south nearly .as far as the BeU-rock. 
Outside lie the Long Forties, a bank at the depth of 
35 — 45 fathoms, and 10 — 20 miles broad. 

BtrOHANAN, Geokge, one of the most learned 
men of the IGth c., and a distinguished poet and 
historian, was bom of poor p.arents at Killcam, in 
the county of Stirling, m Febniary 150C. He -^vas 
sent to the university of Paris by his uncle, who 
died two years afterw.ards, Ic.a-ving B. -without thu 
mc.an3 of prosecuting his studies. He returned 
home, served in one c.ampaign against the Eng- 
lish, and entered St Andrews University in 15^, 
■where, in tho foBo-wing ye.ar, he took his degree 
of B.A. In 1526 he went to Piiris, and became 
a student in the Scots CoUege there. He subse- 
quently obtained a professorship in the coUegc of 
St Barbc, but returned to Scotland .about 1537. 
During his residence on the continent, B. adopted 
the tenets of the reformed f.aith. A satire entitled 
Somnium, exposing the Franciscans, brought down 
upon him the wr.ath of the priests ; and he had 
resolved upon seeking safety in Ids old coBego at 
Paris, when King James V. took him rmder his 
protection, and intrusted him -with the education of 
one of his iBegitimate sons. At tho request of the 
king, B. -wrote another and more pimgent s.atire 
agamst the monks, entitled Franciseanus, increasing 
their anger, and rousing especi.ally the bitter luatred 
of the powerful Cardin.al Beaton, who, after a time 
proemred B.’s arrest, and even went so far as to 
offer the king money for his Bfe. Though to 
James was entirely due the publication of tho 
offensive s.atire, ho did not interfere to protect the 
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poet, ■svlio, however, contrived to effect his escape to ■ 
3?aris. After spending some years at Bordeaux and j 
Paris in tuition, he accompanied the learned Por- 
tuguese, Govea, to the university of Coimbra, iu 
Portugal, as one of his associates. After the death 
of Govea, B. was arrested as a heretic, and was 
for some time detained in a monastery, where he 
began his splendid Latin metrical version of the 
Psalms. In 1551, being re.stored to liberty, he went 
to England ; but soon afterwards went to Paris. 
About 1500, he returned to Scotland, where he 
made an open confe-siuii of Protestantism. His 
reputation as a scholar gamed for him a good 
reception at the court of the young (lueeii, Mary, 
whose classical tutor he became. But his rebgious 
and pohtical pniiciples attached him to the party 
of the Ilegent Mor.ay, by whose influence he was 
appointed Pnncip.il of St Leonard’s College, in 
St Andrews University, in 1500. In the following 
year, he was chosen Jloderator of the General 
Assembly — a very high honour for a layman. The 
doings of !Mary, which scandalised the Scottish 
public, disgusted her tutor also, and he accom- 
panied the Iccgent Mor.ay to England, in order to 
give evidence against her before the commissioners 
appointed by Elizabeth to imiuire uitohcr guilt. His 
Detcclio -Vun'tc llujunv, laid before these function- 
aries, avas industriously circulatcal by the English 
court. Ill 157d, B. v.'s .ippomted tutor to the 
young king, J.uius 5 1 i.itt. lu.irds .T.atius I), 
avho owed to him all tie .iml.tim oi ulmh iii 
hater life he was so \.mi. No cou-iJci.itions of 
the future iiositum of his pupil w<re .allowed to 
interfere with B.'s tri.ttiiKUt of lam, wliuli was 
strict, if not even st' rii ; and in dcdic.Umg Ins 
De Jure litffni to tlic joung monarch 

in 1579, he warm <1 liim ag.iiu.'t iavoiintes avith a 
freedom remarkable not only lu a subservient but 
in any age. In 1579, B. w.as a|>pomted director 
of Chancery, whieli he soon resigned, and in the 
same year was made kee]>cr of the I’nvy Bc.al, 
an ofEce which he retained imtil wathin a short 
tune of Ins death. The hatter years of his life 
were devoted to the composition of his Jlixlor;/ of 
Scotland (publisliod in loS'i). He died thirty days 
after its imblic.itKm, on the 2Sth .''eptember 15S'2, 
and avas buried m Grcyfiiais Churelu.ard, Eilin- 
biirgb. As a seliohu, 1>. w.is uniiv.dled in his 
•age; and he wuite L.itm poetry ‘with the piuity 
and elegance of .in aiieient lloin.m.’ He w.as alike 
humorous, s.are.istie, and ]<rofound. His Jhxtvrtf, 
WTitten in Igitiii, is u markable lor the richness, 
force, and pii'spieuity of its stjie, though it has 
been found l.ault with for the jiartiality of its iiarr.a- 
tion of coiiteinpoiary events ; and two years after 
the author’s death, it, as well as lie Jure 
&c., w.as condemned by the Scottish parliament, 
and every person posse-ssed of copies was ordcrcel 
to surrender them within 40 el.ays, in oreler that they 
might be purged of ‘ the offensive anel exti.iorelin.ary 
matters* they contained. Two collccteal editions of 
B.’s works have been publi.shed — one by Einkbnian 
in 1715, 2 veils, folio ; anel another by Buim.an, 
Leyden, in 2 vols. ([uaito, m 1725. The' transla- 
tions that li.ave yet .ijipeaied are f.ar Iieuu doing 
justice to the original. 

BUCHAJfAX, .Tamc-S, a ibstinguished American 
st.atesm.an, wa.s boin in I’ranklm county, I’cmi- 
sylvania, April 13, 1791. He av.as cduc.atcd at 
Dickenson College, adopted the profession of the 
haw, and, in 1814, avas elected a member of the 
Pennsylvanian House of Eeprosentatives. In 1820, 
he avas chosen a member of Congress, and remained 
so till March 4, 1831. In hlay of that year, he aa’as 
nominated ambassador to llussi.a. He returned to 
the United States in 1834, and soon after aa’as 
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elected a member of the Senate ; ho avas re-elected 
in December 1836, and 1843. Appointed by Presi- 
dent Polk, in March 1845, secretary of state, he 
held that office till the close of Polk’s presidenojn 
Ambassador to England in 1854, B. resigned that 
post the foUoaving year, and in 1856 was elected 
President of the United States. His administra- 
tion avas, on the whole, popidar. Ho was in favour 
of the maintenance of slavery, hut avheu the cia-il 
aa-ar broke out he aa’armly embraced Lincoln’s 
policy. He died June 1, 186S. 

BU'CHAKITES, an extraordinary sect of 
fanatics, avhich sprang up in the aa’cst of Scotland 
in 1783, hut h.as noav become extinct. The founder 
of the sect aa-as NIrs or Lucky Buchan, horn in 
Banffshire in 1738, of humble parentage. Her 
maiden name aa’as Elspeth Simpson. She c.arly fell 
into habits of a’ico, hut aa-ith her licentiousness aa’cre 
combined a sort of religious fervoair and extreme 
Antinomian opinions. In 1782, being resident in 
Glasgoav avitb licr husband, a potter, who ultimately 
divorced her, she became acquainted aa’ith the Eea’. 
Hugh M’Tiite, minister of the Eelief congregation in 
Irvine, a aaeak vain man and coarse declamatory 
pre.acher, avho adopted her opinions, for which ho 
aa’as deposed by his presbyter)’, and began ."along 
w’ltU her to found a neav sect in Ira’inc. Popular 
tuimUts arose, aa’hich led to her expailsion from the 
I toavn in May 1784. hlr IVhite and his aa’ife, avith 
ether devoted adlierents, male .•and female, accom- 
panied her, regarding her as a divinely commis- 
sioned poison, and cxpectmg her to lead them to 
the place where Christ avas speedily to appear again 
oil earth. She was addressed as ‘Priend Mother 
in the Lord,’ and among other more blasphemous 
pretensions, gaa’c hei'sclf out to ho the aa’oman 
mentioned in Eea’. xii., White being represented 
as the ‘ man-child ’ avhom she had brought forth. 
She and her followers traa’cUed towards Eithsdale, 
and found a rosting-placo in a bam at Eeav Cample, 
near T’hornliill, aamcre they afteravards built for 
themseh’es a house of one apartment aadth a loft, 
in which they nU davolt, supported chiefly by the 
money of the more wealth)’ of theu’ munber. A 
feav nddition.il persons joined them. They lia-ed in 
c.xpect.ition of being transkitcd to heaven without 
aleath; and on one occasion, after a fast of extra- 
oribnary daw-itiou, by which many of them were 
ra’duced to a a’ery spectral condition, "n’cro led out 
by tbeir prophetess to a hill-top to ho immediately 
t.'ikcii up, hut returned disappointed. After this, 
dissensions bcg.in to arise among them ; and some, 
ri’oovenng fium their infatuation, left the society. 
Tbeir expected heaa’cn aa’as one of mere sensual 
delights ; and it is noav sufficiently ascertained that 
they Uveal in unrestrained sexual intercourse — for 
they condemned marriage as imworthy of Christians 
— anil th.it they systematic.illy practised infanticide. 
Ya't they aa’ere protected from the outbre.ikings of 
paipular indignation, and no investigation was made 
by the authorities. On the failure of theu' means 
of subsistence, they took a farm in a moorish part 
of the stewartiy of Kirkcudbright ; and those aa’ho 
ra’mained of them aocumulateal by then’ industiy 
the me.ins of purchasing a small property, on which 
was built the first house of the village of Crooket- 
ford, where they finally became extinct, the last 
of them surviving till 1846, full even in his old age 
of the strange delusions of his youth, and preserving 
in his house the bones of Lucky Buchan, which 
were buried with him in his grave. — See The 
Buehanites from First to Last, by Joseph Train. 
(Edin. 1846). 

BUCHAKE'ST, BUKHARE’ST, or BUKHO- 
BE'ST, the capital of Walachia, in a rich and 
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extcnBive plain on tlie Dnmljovitza, a tribntarj- of the 
Ai'gish, in lat. 44° 2G' N., and long. 26° 5' E. It is 
a straggling and nninteresting tor^'n, udth poor 
mean houses, many of them of mud ; and rmpavcd 
and rmlighted streets. There arc, hou'ever, some 
handsome hotels; and the churches are numerous 
and many-spired, giving to the place a picturesque 
appearance. The hospodar’a palace, a large struc- 
ture in the centre of the tomi, has no claim to 
architectural beauty. The number of cafes and 
gambling-tables is excessive ; and altogether B. 
has the imcnmable reputation of being the most 
dissolute capital in Eiuope. Tlie corso, or puhlic 
promenade, is a miniature Hyde Park. B. is 
the entrepot for the trade betTVceu Turkey and 
Austria, the chief articles of commerce heing grain, 
■wool, salt, honey, •wax, building-timber, and cattle. 
It has some small m.auufactmrc3 of ■wooUen cloths 
and carpets. B. has at various times suffered con- 
siderably at the hands of the cKussians, and is 
remarkable as the place where in 1812 a treaty was 
concluded between Turkey and Bussia, by which the 
former ceded to the latter the province of Bessarabia 
and a portion of Molda-via; Bussia waiving her 
claim to all other territories she had conquered. 
This treaty also defined the Pmth as the boimdary- 
lino between the two empires. Darin" the Crimean 
campaign, B. was successively occupied by Bnssi.ans, 
Turks, and Austrians. Pop. (1860) 141,754 ; (1872) 
estimated at 221,000. 

BUCHEZ, PniLirPE Benj.uok ' JosEPir, a 
French physici.an, writer, and President of the 
National Assembly in 1848, was born in 1796 at 
Matagne la Petite, in the departiient of Ardennes, 
and studied medicine in Paris, 1815. He became 
involved in several plots against the Bourbons, 
was active in the conspiracy of the French Car- 
bonari (q. V.), and supported the doctrines of St 
Simon (q. v.) ; but, after editing for some time the 
communist journal, Le Producteur, he seijaratcd 
from his colleagues. Curiously enough, during all 
his active c.areer of underhand politics, ho was 
prosecuting his learned studies, and in 1825, jiub- 
lishcd a Pricis EUmcnlairc d’ fft/gicne, besides 
editing the Journal des Progris des Sciences el Insti- 
tutions M6diccdes. After the revolution, 1830, B. 
established and conducted the joum.al L' Eitropien, 
the organ of Neo-Catholicism ; and in concert with 
hi. Boux Lavergne, began a republican historj- of 
the French Bevolution. AB liis writings are marked 
by original -views and arguments in favour of the 
belief in 'human progress. After the February 
revolution, 1848, B. was made President of the 
National Assembly.; but, by his want of energy 
during the disturbance of hl.ay 15, he incurred the 
censure of all parties. On the inauguration of the 
Empire, B. returned to his studies. Ho died in 1806. 

BUCK, a name sometimes distinctively appro- 
priated to the male of the Fallow Deek (q. v.), 
the female of which is a Eoe. But the term B. is 
often also .applied to the male of other species of 
deer, as of the Boebctck (q. v.), although never to 
th.at of the Bed Deer (see Deeu), which, avhen 
mature, is a Stag or a Hart. 

BU'OKBEAN, or MARSH ,.TBE'FOIL [Meny- 
anthes tri/oliata), a plant of the natural order Om- 
tianea: (q. y.), the only laio-mi species of its genus, 
■widely distributed in aU the colder p.arts of the 
northern hemisphere, and common in Britain. It 
has been described as ‘ perhrvps tho most beautiful ’ 
of aB British plants. It grows in marshy places, 
its creeping root-stocks (or rhizomes) and densely 
matted roots often rendering boggy ground firm. 
The le.ave3 are ternate, like -those of tho trefoils or 
clovers, and are supported on pretty long stalks. 


The flower-stalk bears a compound raceme of 10 — 
20 -u-liite flowers, externally tipped with red. The 
calyx is 5-parted ; the corolla funnel-shaped, with a 
spre.ading 5-lobed limb, shaggy on the inner smface, 
with thick fleshy hairs. The fruit is a one-ceUed, 
two-valvcd capsule. The leaves are destitute of 
smeU, but very bitter. From them is prep.ared a 
v.aluable bitter extract, -which has long been used in 



cases of dyspepsia and disorders of the bowels, and 
which -was also formerly employed in intermittent 
fevers. An infusion is .also sometimes used, and 
sometimes the dried .and powdered le.aves. The 
■whole plant seems to possess tho s.ame bitter and 
tonic properties. It is sometimes used in Germ.any 
as a substitute for hops. Tho root-stock, however, 
which is black .and jointed, cont.ains a considerable 
quantity of a Idnd of starch, wliioh is sop.ar.ated 
from the bitter subst.ance, .and used as food in 
some of the northern parts of Europe. 

BU'CKEYE. See Horse Chestnet. 

BU'CK-HOUND, a hunting-dog once common in 
Britain, when buck-hunting was a most fashionable 
.amusement, but of which few packs now exist, 
lie B. resembles a dw.arf Staq-iioend (q. v.), and 
possesses great strength .and persever.anoe. _ Bucks 
are, ho-wever, often hunted by other kinds of 
hoimds. 

BUCKINGHAhr, Duke of, George Villiers, 
the favomatc of J.ames I. and Ch.arlcs I. of Eng- 
land, third sou of Sir George Villiers, was born 
'at Ins father’s seat of Brookeslcy, Leicestershire, 
August 20, 1592. Knighted in April 1616, and 
sworn a gentleman of the bedchamber on Janu.ary 
1, 1017, he became Master of the Horse and a 
Knight of the Garter. Created the same ye.ar 
Baron of AVhaddon and Viscoimt Villiei-s, and 
in January folio-wing Earl of B., and sworn of 
the privy-council, he was next made a Marquis, 
and appointed Lord-admiral of England, Chief- 
justice in Eyre of parks and forests south of the 
’Trent, Master of the Kiirg’s Bench Office, ^ High 
Steward of Westminster, and Constable of Windsor 
Castle. In 1620, he m.arried the daughter of the 
Earl of Bntland, the richest heiress in the Iciug- 
dom. In 1623, while negotiations were in progress 
with tho Spanish court, for a marriage between 
the Infanta and the Prince of Wales, aftenv.ards 
Charles I., B. persuaded the latter to go him- 
self to Madrid and prosecute his suit in person. 
The rUtimate failure of the negotiations has been 
ascribed to B.’s arrog.anoe. In his absence he was 
created a Duke, and on his return nominated Lo.d- 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and Steward of the 
Manor of Hampton Court. By his adrice, James 
declared war against Spain. On the accession of 
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Cliarlea I., in 1G25, B. maintained lua ascendency 
at comd;, but after the ill-fated expedition again^ 
Cadiz, ho became odious to the nation, and 'vras 
saved from impeachment only by the king’s dis- 
solving parliament. The treaty for the marriage 
of Charles ndth the Princess Henrietta of Prance 
was concluded by him, but ho was not allowed to 
return to Paris, in consequence of his audacity in 
lifting his eyes to the French queen. In 1027, 
wnth an armament of 100 sad and 7000 soldiers, 
he appeared before IlocheUo, then in possession of 
the Huguenots, vho refused Imn admission within 
the harbour. His troops then made an ill-con- 
ducted descent on the neighliouring Isle of Itht, 
and returned to England beaten and disgraced. 
Ho soon after undertook a second ex]iedition to 
lloehelle, and proceeded to Portsmouth for embark- 
ation, when ho was assassinated by a discontented 
subaltern-officer, named Felton, August 23, 1028, 
in Ills 3Gth year. 

nUCKINGHAM,2dDUKCOF(GEOROEVlLI.IER!>), 
a bnlli.aut but prollig.atc nobleman, son of the jne- 
ceding.was bom attV.allingford House, Westminstir, 
Januai'y 30, 1G27, and studied at Cambridge. On 
the outbreak of the civil wars, he served in the 
roj-al army ; bis estates were conGseated by the 
larli.ament, and ho took refuge on the continent, 
le attended Chailes II. int'i ^ 0 "tl.^Ild, and after the 
battle of Woroisb r, in In.'il. went iicam into ixile. 
Iteturning .secrdlv into England, be married, nil 
1G57, the d.aughter i f Loid F.iirf.ix, the parh.a- 
mentary general, to \i horn Ins forfeited estates h.ad 
been assigned. .\rr. -ted by Cioui well, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, be was aftcrwirds removed to 
Windsor Castle, but leleased ou the abdication of 
ilieh.ard Cromwell. .Vt tbe llcstoration, ho recovered 
his estates, and was made Master of the Horse, and 
sworn of the privy-council. He was mainly instru- 
mental in the faU of the chancoUor, Clarendon, 
whom he made an object of ndioido to the king, 
and was one of Cli.arlos’s contideiitial ministers, who, 
from tlio initial letters of tlioir titles, were called 
‘ the Cab.ab’ Engaging in IGGG in some trcasonablo 
practices for effecting a cli.uure in the government, 
lie was deprived of all his offices at court, but, ou 
his submission, soon rocovend tlieiiu In lG7b, he 
was sent ambas.sador to I’raiu e, and w.as cuiplojed 
on some other embassies. Ho was elected clianccUor 
of tlio university of C.inibridge in 1071. .8iippi)rting 
tho nonconformists in 1G74, lie o}i))Osi d tbe Test Act, 
and was deeply engaged in tbe I’lqiisli Plot. After 
Charles’s death, in 1GS5, C. retired to bis manor of 
Helmsley, m Yorksliirc, and amused himself with 
the chase. He died .at Kirkbv-Moorside, .^pril 16, 
1GS8, and was iiiteiTcd in Westminster Ahhey. The 
manufacture of glass and crj-stal is said to have 
been introduced into England from Venice by him. 
B. was tile author of sever.al stagc-jikays, of which 
tho best is T/ic Jithearsal, a comedy ; A ifHtlife 
against Mankind ; and some poems. 

BUCKINGHA’M, .T.^mes .8ilk, a modern tra- 
veller and popular lecturer, the son of .a f.armcr, horn 
in 1780, at Flushing, near Ealnioutli, Cornw.aU; 
u-Iien .a hoy, went to sea, and made several voy.agcs 
to Li.sbon. After years of iiiisettlod and wandering 
life, he, in 18IG, established .a joiu-n.al .at C.alcutta, 
hut the boldness of his censures on tlie Indian 
government led to his e.xpulsion from tho presidency 
of Bengal. His lectures, on his return to England, 
against the East India Company monopoly, and in 
support of opening the trade to China, tended greatly 
to direct public attention to tho Bubjeot. In Lon- 
don, ho established The Oriental Herald, and The 
Atliencmm, now tho leading aveokly literary journal. 
Subsequently, he travelled through tho United 
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States, and from 1832 to 1837 avas M,P. for Sheffield. 
He avas projector and secretary of tho British and 
Foreign Institute, literary club, 1843 — 184G ; and 
president of the London Temperance League, 1851. 
B. avas the anther of numerous avorks of traa'el on 
the continent, in the east, and in America. He aa’as 
engaged on his autobiography, two volumes of aa’hich 
aa'cre published before his death, which took place 
June 30, 1855. 

BUCKTNGHAM, the old county toaani of Buck- 
inghamshire, in the north part of the shire, is situ- 
.ated on tho Ouse— avhich lloavs round the toaaTi, 
and has three bridges. B. is G1 miles north-aa'est of 
London by nail. It returns 1 member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1871) 7545. Bobbin lace is the chief 
manufacture, hut it is on the decline. B. is a place 
of considerable antiquity. Edaaaard tho Elder forti- 
lied it in 9/8, and the Hanes captured it in 1010. 
The Earls of Buckingham built a castle here seep 
after tho Norm.an conquest. Edavard HI. made it 
a staple for wool. Here Catharine of Aragon 
receiv'cd the news of tho battle of Flodden, and 
Charles 1. bad bis head-quarters in B. for a fear 
da 5 's in 1G44 

BU'CKINGHAMSHIBE, a south-midland 
coimty of England, its greatest length being about 
.■)4 miles, its average breadth IS, and tot.al area 73S 
square miles. The plastic clay tertiary strata occaipy 
the sonthem p.arts of tho coimty, avhich is finelj’ 
ihversified avith lull and dale, wood and water. To 
the nortli is a broad chalk-band, inolnding tho Chil- 
tim range of challc-hills, avhich enter from O.xford- 
shirc, and stretch across tho county in a north-east 
direction into Bedfordshire, partly covered with 
heath and ai'ood, and near la'inghoo and Wendoa’er, 
.above 900 feet high. Sloping north from these 
hills, and crossed by narrower bands of meensand 
and oolife, is tbe extensive and very fertile vale of 
Aylesbury’, watered by the Thame. Tho chief rivers 
arc the Thames, bordering tho county on tho south- 
avest, the Ouse, Ousel, Come, and Thame, tho latter 
taa-o falling into the Thames. The Gr.and Junction 
Canal, and tho Great Western and North-avestem 
Ikiilways, intersect tho county on tho cast and 
soutli- The climate of Bucks is mild and healthy ; 
the soil is mostly good, chalk and clay predomiu.at- 
ing. About half the coimty is imder tillage, the rest 
m meadows and pasture. The agrioidtnre is not 
equal to tho capabilities of tho land, which is often 
oa’crcroppcd .and e.xhausted. Tho farms are gene- 
rally small, averar^g 200 acres. Tho cottages .are 
generally good. uTieat and beans are the principal 
crops. The chief dairy product is butter, of which 
four to five millions of pounds are annually sold, 
chiefly in London. In the vale of Ayleshiirj’, fatten- 
ing of cattle is extensively caiancd on ; tho sheep 
.are noted for their fine and he.aa-y fleeces ; pnd 
large munbers of ducks are reared for metropolitan 
consumption. In June 1873, the number of cattle 
in the county w.as 0G,931 ; sheep, 288,341 ; and 
pigs, 43,301. Beech and oak are tho chief tiinber- 
troes, but box and juniper are also grown. The 
chief manufactures are p.aper, straaa’-plait, and 
thread-lacc. B. returns 8 members to parliament — 
3 for tho county and 5 for the boroughs. The 
chief toavns are Aylesbury, Buckingham, Marlow, 
and Wycombe. B. contains some Eoman and British 
remains, as traces of Watling, lokneld, and Akeman 
Streets or Ways. The chief ecclesiastical niins .ire 
those of Missenden and Notley Abbey, the latter 
of wliioli has been converted into farm-hiiildings. 
There are many examples of early English and 
decorated architeotime. The church of Chetwode, 
near Buckingham (13th c.), contains some very 
fine examples of ancient glass-staining. Many 
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events o£ historical interest occurred in this comity. 
It was the scene of contest in the civil wars of 
Stephen and John. At Chalfont St Giles, Milton 
finished his Paradise Lost, and at Horton, he 
MTote L'Allegro. At Hampden lived the great 
patriot of that name; Waller was proprietor of 
Beaconslield Manor ; Atterhmy was bom at 
Milton ; Stoke Poges Churchyard suggested Gray’s 
Elegy, and is the place of his hurial; at Olnej'', 
Cowper lived ; at Gregorios, near Beaconsdeld, 
Burke died and was buried; Scott, the biblical 
commentator, was rector of Aston Sandford ; 
irerschel’s great telescope still stands .at Slongh, 
where he made most of his important dis- 
coveries ; and at Stowe is a magnificent mansion 
-one of the finest in England, alike for its extent 
and architecture and the beauty of its site — 
formerly belonging to the Didce of Buckingham. 
Po]>. (1871) 175,879. 

■ BUCKLAKD, Wiluaji, D.D., a distinguished 
geologist, whoso labours tended greatly to the 
advancement of science, was bom at Axminster, 
Devonshire, England, in 1781. Educ.ated at Win- 
chester and Oxford, ho was appointed, in 1813, 
Header in Mineralogy in Oxford University. The 
same year, he was elected a FeUow of the Geo- 
logic.al Society, and he was 'twice its president. In 
1818, he became Header in Geology at Oxford, and 
was elected Follow of the Hoyal Society. In 1822, 
he received the Copley medal, for an account of an 
assembl.ago of fossil teeth and bodes of 22 different 
.animals, discovered in a cave ai. ICirkdale, York- 
shire ; and in 1823, he published a treatise founded 
on it, entitled Peliquice Diluvlanh, or Observations 
on Organic Bemains, attesting the Action of a Univer- 
sal Deluge, a theory which he afterwards saw cause 
to modify. In 1825, B. was appointed a canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. In 1827, he was chosen 
a member of the Council of the Hoyal Society; 
in 1832,_ he was elected president of the British 
Association at Oxford, its second meeting; and in 
1830, he published his Bridgewater Treatise, Geology 
and Mineralogy considered with Be/erence to Natural 
Theology (2 vols. 8vo). To the Transactions of the 
Geological Society he contributed many valuable 
papers; and his sketch of the stmeture of the 
Alps, in the Annals of Philosophy, is esteemed one 
of the most interesting of his geological writings. 
In 1845, he was made Dean of Westminster, and 
in 1847 a trustee of the British Museum. Under 
his great and continuous labours to benefit others, 
his mental faculties gave way some ye.ars before 
his death, which took place August 14, 1856. 

BUCKLA'NDIA, a magnificent and beautiful 
evergreen tree of the natiual order Hamamelidece 
(q. V.), a native of the Himalaya mountains. It 
grows unbranohed to the height of 40 feet, the 
tmnk sometimes 21 feet in girth at 5 feet from the 
groimd. The foliage is thick, bright, and glossy. 
The timber is not valuable. Dr Hooker thinks 
that this tree would probably succeed in the mild 
climate of the west of England. 

BUCKLE, Hunby Thomas, an author who 
att.ained a sudden notability in 1857 by the publi- 
cation of the first volume of a work entitled The 
History of Civilisation in England* He was born at 
Lee, in Kent, November 24, 1823, and was for a very 
short time at Dr Holloway’s school in Kentish-Tdwn, 
near London. No other school and no university 
claims credit for his education, which'nevertheless 
was in the highest degree liberal. An easy fortune, 
.and a large library, enabled Mr B.' to gratify, 
without any sort of impediment or restraint, an 
all-.absorbing love of letters. _ After bringing out a 
second volume of his work in 1861, he undertook 


a journey to the East, in order to restore his he.alth 
and extend his knowledge. Having spent the 
winter in Egypt, he went over the desert to Syria, 
caught typhus fever by the way, .and died at 
Damascus, May 1862. 

_B.’s plan involved, before tracing the particular 
history of English civilisation, a general considera- 
tion of the progress of those European countries, 
England, France, Germany, Scotland, Spain, and 
America, in which the elements of modem civilisa- 
tion .are originally found. The two volumes pub- 
lished are occupied with this preliminary examina- 
tion, which they do not even complete. His objects, 
however, are clear. They are (1.) to discover what 
is the essential spirit of a nation’s history apart 
from particular men and events, and (2.) to trace 
out the causes of the progress which has been made 
in England and France. Under -the first head, B. 
endeavours to shew that the spmt or character of a 
people is dependent on material circumstances, such 
as sod, climate, food, aspect of nature, and the like, 
and to be sought for in these; under the second 
head occurs the theory, the vigorous appUcatiou 
of which by B. has startled and offended many 
readers — ^viz., that the progi-ess of society depends 
upon scepticism; that the retarding force is cre- 
dulity; and that the excessive ‘protection’ exer- 
cised by governments, the nobility, the church, &o., 
over the ‘people,’ h.as dwarfed and held back the 
spirit of freedom and civilisation. These, and other 
positions, are defended by B. with great vigour, 
ingenuity, and lucidity of argmnent and expression, 
and have been acknowledged, even by the adherents 
of an exactly opposite school, to cont.ain much 
sound truth, which is too often overlooked. He is 
accused, however — and perhaps not without justice 
—of being often one-sided, and of drawing sweep- 
ing deductions from an imperfect survey of the 
facts. B. had the reputation of being one of the 
best chess-players in the world. 

BU'CKLER, in old armour, was a kind of shield 
worn on the left arm. The bucklers worn by the 
hastati, or spearmen, among the ancient Homans, 
wefe about 4 feet long, by 2J in width, made of 
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boards, covered on the inside mth linen and sheep- 
skin, and on the outside with iron-plate. In the 
middle ages, the B. w.as round, ov.al, or square in 
shape, and was frequently made of ■wicker-work or 
of hide, strengthened by metal-plates. 

BU'CKLES, metal instruments, consisting of a 
rim and tongue, used for fastening straps or bands 
in dress and harness. The use of B., instead of 
shoe-strings, was introduced into England during 
the reign of Charles II. They soon became .very 
fashionable, att.ained an enormous size (the largest 
being called Artois buckles, after the Comte 
d’Artois, brother- of the king of France), and we’-e 
usually made of silver, set with diamonds, and 
other precious stones. In the latter half of last 
century the manufacture of B. was carried on most 
extensively in Birmingham, there being at one time 
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not less than 4000 people emploj’cd in that town 
and its vicinity, who turned out 2,500,000 pairs of 
B. annually, at tlio average value of 2s. Cd. per 
pair. 'When the trade was at its lieight, however, 
fashion changed, and in 1791 we find buckle-makers 
petitioning the Prince of Wales for sympathy, on 
the ground that the introduction of shoe-strings 
liad nearly ruined their trade. The prince promised 
to assist them as far as he could, by wearing B. 
himself, and enjoining his household to do the 
same ; but fashion was too strong even for him, 
and B. became almost extinct. The opportunity, 
however, as is remarked by a writer in A'otes and 
Queries for 185-1, ‘ whifch buckles afford of ornament 
and expense has preserved them as a part of the 
court-dress; and of late j’ears they have appeared 
a little in private society. They are generallj', 
though not always, worn when a prince of the 
royal family is of the party; and at the king’s 
private parties, although the rest of the dress be that 
usually worn, buckles are almost indisjiensable.’ 
Large shoe-buckles, of silver or other metal, arc still 
worn by the clergy of several continental countries, 
ns jiart of their onlinary costume. 

BU'CKSICIIT is a fanciful name for a ho.aay- 
madc, strong-twilled woollen fabric, for troiiser- 
mgs — highly milled to about tlie iisu.al vidtli for 
such gooils — 27 inches; and cropped and linished, 
with the pile or nap so .shorn as to sin « the 
texture through it. 

BUCKSTOXIl, .1. B . a distiug'iished comedian 
and dram.atic writ< r, w.is boni in the subuibs ot 
London, ill 1802. 1’n.forring the excitement of tliu 
stage to the monotony of an attorney’s ollico, he 
sought and soon f'Uind an opjiortunity in .a provin- 
cial town for the display of Ins theatrical abili- 
ties. After a jirobatinn in the country, he appeared 
at the Surrey Tlieatre in 182.1, and his success was 
so unequivocal, that ho was .soon mgaged by the 
' man.ageinent' of tlie Adelplii Tlie.atre, where he 
continued for many )"ears as leading low comedi.an. 
lie afterwards playeil at the llajinarket and llriiry 
fjane Theatres. Por 20 joxars he has been lessee of 
the llaymarket. H.’s acting is not nior.- noted for 
its comicality and Iniinour, nliiili never degener- 
ates into vulgarity, than for it.s di.sttnct appuci.ition 
of the peculiar traits in e.acli indiiidu.il character he 
assumes. In all Ins deliiie.itions there is, as m the 
jiictures of the old masters, the s,aine bro,ad general 
etfect, but the di t ids of i.u h .are wrought out with 
the c.arc and inniuti in ss cpf a iire-K.iph.ielite. But 
B. is fidly more cilebr.iteil as an author than an 
actor, lie h.is aentt>-n more th.an l."il( pieces for the 
st.agc, many of winch enjoy .a laro ]iojiularity. 
.•\raong the best known .are. Tin’ (Inrn Jliiiln-,, The 
Thurrs of /he Fores!, Luke the Lnhourir, The llVof- 
Ashore, The Fuwjh Fiiiinniul, Good for Aothiinj, 
The Irish Lion, and The Alarming Saerijiee, 

BU'CKTHOllX (Hhaninns), a g* niis of shiubq or 
small trees of the natural order Jlhamnariw (<|. v.), 
distinguished by a bell-shaped 4-.5-cleft c.alyx, avhich 
divides around the middle after flowering, the upper 
pai-t falling away, and the base remaining and 
adhering to the fiaiit ; winch is globose, and some- 
times succulent, sometimes rather dry or spongy, 
with 2-4 stones. The petals are sometimes w'antiug. 
Some of the species are ilioccious, some hermapliro- 
dite. They are numerous, and n.atives of most of 
the tropical and tempcr.ate regions of the xvorld. — 
The Go.umon BucKTUonx (i?. calharlieits) is a deci- 
duous shrub or low tree, frequent in England .and in 
other parts of Europe and the north of Asia. The 
leaves are ovate, crontite, and bright green ; the 
branches spiny ; the flow-era small, yellowish-green, 
and densely clustered ; male and female flowers on 


separate plants ; the berries abo'ut'tho size of peas, 
globular, bluish-black, nauseous, and violently pur- 
gative. They were formerly much used in medicine, 
but now more rarely, and only in the form of a 
syrup prcp.arcd from their juice. They supply the 
Sap Green (q. v.) or Bladder Green of p.ainter3. The 
bark affords a beautiful yellow dye. The B. is 
sometimes planted for hedges, but is of too strag- 
gling a habit. — ^The Alder Buckthorn, or Berry- 
DEARiNQ Aider (i?. frangula), is also a native of 



Alder Buckthorn {lihamnus frangula). 

Britain, and is frequent in woods and thickets 
tluoughout Eiu-ope. It is a shnib, rarely a small 
tree, xvith spineless branches, oval entire leaves, and 
small, whitish, axillary flowers, wliioh are in general 
somewhat clustered. The bark of the twigs is gr.ay, 
and has a very disgusting smell and a nauseous 
bitter taste. It was fonncrly used in medicine, 
.along with that of the last species, and has recently 
been recommended in many quarters as a remedy 
for intermittent fevers. It contains principally an 
acrid bitter e.xtractivc, a volatile oil containing 
hydrocyanic acid, and a yellow- colouring m.attor 
called Ilhamnin. The berries are small and black, 
.and violently purgative. ^ It is objected to their use 
m medicine th.at much sickness and thirst attend it. 
The charcoal of the wood is Ught, and is used for 
the prepar.ation of gimpowdor. The b.ai-k, le.ax-es, 
and berries are used for dyemg; the b.ai-k for dyeing 
yellow, and with prcp.ar.ations of iron, black; the 
unripe berries to dye wool gi-ecn and yclloiv ; the 
ripe berries to dye it bbiish-gr.aj’-, blue, and green. 
The flowers .are peculiarly gixatefiU to bees. — Dyer’s 
Buckthorn {H. infcclorhis) is a low shrub, abimdaut 
in the south of Europe, whose unripe fruit j-iclds a 
brilliant yellow- dye. Tlie berries and inner bark of 
J>. tinctorius, a native of Hungary-, are also used in 
dyeing ; and the berries of It. saxalilis, a procumbent 
shrub, growing amongst rooks as far north as 
Switzerland. The French Berries, Avignon Berries, 
or Vellom Berries of dyers, are the fnilt of B. 
infeclorius, B. saxalilis, B. ami/gdalina (or oleoidcs), 
.and B. ClusH . — The Sea Buckthorn is a shiaib of 
a different genus .and order. See Sallow-thorn. 

BIJ'CKU, a name common to scver.al small shrubs 
of the genus Barosma (foionorly included in Diosma), 
natives of the Gape of Good Hope, the leaves of 
which are used in medicine — sometimes in the form 
of a powder, more generally of an infusion or a 
tinctm-e — particularly on accoimt of their pow-erful 
operation on the urinary org.ans, as in chronic inflam- 
mation of the bladder, urin,ary c.alculiis, &c. They 
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nre also used m dyspepsia, rliei^atism, and ^-opsyj 
and are stimulant and antispasmodio, diuretic, 
diaphoretic, and tonic. They gcncr.ally appear in 
conamcrco mixed unth stallra and fruit. They .are 
smooth, leatherj’, and shining, more or less crenated 
or seiTated, and arc much covered avith pellucid 
dots, avhich arc glands filled aaath a strongly smellmg 
Yclioaa'ish a'olatilc oil. The strong odom* of B, leaves 
IS gcnerallj' regarded as disagrccahlc, hut the Hot- 
tentots perfume thcmsela’cs anth them. The^- haam 
a v.'arm taste, rescmhling that of mint. — ^Thc genus 
J3arosma belongs to the natural order Tiihncem, and 
is distinguishccl hj' regular fioavers anth 5 petals, 5 
fertile .and 5 ahortia-o Ec.alc-liko stamens, anthers 
bearing a minute tcnnin.al gland, and a 5-lohod 
oa-ary.'" The species principally ^ jaclding the B. 
Ie.aa*c 3 of the shops arc D. scn'dti/oUcij B. crenata, 
li. crantlala, and B. vaiusta. 

BU'CKIYHEAT {Fagop;/ntm), a genus of phants 
of the natural order Pohjgonco: (q. x.), or, accord- 
ing to ra.any hohanists, a subgenus of Polygonum, 
distinguished by the centr.al cnibrj-o, .and by 
racemes of fioavers grouped in panicles. CoiDiox B. 
(Pagopiputm c^iilentum, or Polygonum Pagopyrum) 
is a native of the basin of the Volga, the shores of 
the CaE]iian .Se.a, and many p.arts of Ccntnal Asia, 
from avhich it is said to h.aa-o been introduced bj-tho 
hloors into Spain, and thence to h.aa-o extended oa-cr 
Eurojie, in m.any p.arts of avhich, and iia some places | 
in Britain, it is noaa- naturahsoA Another account 
represents it as haa-ing been brought to Europe by 
the Crusaders. In Fr.aucc, it is c.alled <S'an-<i- 
sin, or Saracen avheat. It is cultia-.atcd on nccoimt 
of the farinaceous albiuuon of its seeds, aa-liioh are 
used, as grain, for food of man .and cattle. It is 
upright, branched, 1 — 3 feet in , height ; the Icaa-cs 
are betaveen heart-shaped and arroav-shapod, the 
fioavers p.ale red, the seed (nut) black and tri.anmilar, 
the angles even (not toothed). The resemblance 
of this seed in form to the beech-nut is supposed 
to bo Iho reason of the German name Bucltxccizcn 
(becch-avhoat), from avhich the English name is 
deria-cd. B. is a a-cry common crop in some parts 
of Europe, and of the United _ States ol North 
America ; hut is seldom soaa-u in Brihain, except 
as food for phc.asants. It requires continued drj' 
aveathcr in autumn for profitable harvesting, and 
lliis in the climate of Britain c.annot avcll be reck- 
oned on. In Germany, B. is much a-.alucd as a crop, 
particidarly for moor-lands and other poor soils. 
In Bretagne, also, it is ns extcnsia-cly cultia-.atcd as 
avhe.at. It j-iehls a-ery .abundantly, and requires 
little attention and little manure. Forty bushels 
or more per acre may bo expected, a\-cighing 40 or 
4S lbs. per bushel ; and notaa-ithstauding the resem- 
blance of the seed to grain in its qu.alitics and uses, 
avheat, or any other cereal crop, gcner.aUy succeeds 
avcll after E., if c.aro has been taken to keep the 
land clc.ar by tilling. The seed is most frequently 
used in the shape of groats, or made into pottage, 
and in the United .St.atcs thin cakes are a-ery often 
made of it. It is very nutritious, coutaining .about 
10 per cent, of gluten .and 52 per cent, of starch, 
besides .about 0 per cent, of giun and sug.ar. It is 
said to bo .as good as b.arlcj- for fattening cattle, 
and better for horses th.an oats. But as thc sccd is 
covered avith a a-ery Imrd rind or thhi shell, it must 
ala\-.ays bo shelled before being given to cattle. 
Poultry arc a-ery fond of it. Beer is sometimes 
brcaa-ed from it, and it yields a spiritoua liquor of 
good quality; indeed, it is frequently used m gin- 
distilleries. As green fodder, the herbage of the 
plant is B.aid to be more nutritious than oloa-er ; but 
it acts as a narcotic on sheep. Bees deliglit in 
its fioavers, and in some p.arts of the United States 
it is Boavn on tins account. In America the seed 
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is iismally soaa-u broadcast over the land aa-hioh has 
been ploughed in autumn or early spring, and aa-ell 
scai-ified or harroaa-ed. About a bushel and a half of 
seed is required aa-hen soavn broadcast, but a bushel 
is sufficient if drilled avith a machine. In the 
latter case it should not be soavn in narroaa-er drills 
than one foot ap.ait, but taa-o feet is recommended 
as being better for the succeeding crop, ns the avider 
interval can bo properly cultivated. It shoidd not 
be soavn in England before the middle of May, as 
the least frost is injiu-ious. When the loaver seeds 
arc ripe it should be moaa-n, as they are easily shed 
out if alloaa-ed to stand too long. VTicn bread made 
from B. forms the principal food of th6 people, it is 
thought to have an injurious action on the brain. 
As a supplemcntaiy article, hoavover, it is a faa-ourito 
among all classes aa-hero it is raised. — ^T ahtamak 
B. (id or P. 7’ataricum) is distinguished by the 
toothed edges of the seeds and its more a-igqroiis 
groai-th. It is h.ardy, and adapted for cold situa- 
tions. It is a natia-e of Siberia. It is very pro- 
ductia-e, but the seed falls out avhen ripe more 
readily than tb.at of the common species ; and the 
floiu- is darker colmmed, and someavhat_ bitter. — 
NoTCn-sr.EDED B. {F. or P. cmarginatnm) is said to 
be a n.atia-o of China. Its seeds are larger than 
those of Common B.. .-rnd tln'ii- angles are avhigcd. 
When groaa-n in Britain, many of its fioaa-ers are 
generally abortia-e. — Pr.r.EXXi.aL B. (P. or id 
cy/nostnn) is a native of Nepaul, very vigorous in its 
groavth, but producing, at least m Britain, compara- 
fia-cly little seed. — The triangular black seed of 
Climbing B. or Blackbine (P, or P. Convolvulus), 
familiar to cvci-j' one aa-ho has eaten o.atme.ol cakes 
or porridge, grc.atly resembles B., but is smaller. 
The plant— a very common aa-ecd in gardens and 
cornfields in Britain — also exhibits much similarity-, 
notarithstanding its diflbrent habit and twimng 
stem. — Dveh’s B. is Polygonum thetorium. See 
P0LYG0NF..Tt 

BUCO’LIO, a term derived from the Greol:, 
meaning ‘ belonging to herdsmen,’ and equia-.alcnt to 
the Latin term Pasloral. Sec Pastokal Ponxitv. 

BUD (gemma), in Botany, that part of a plant 
aa-hich contains the rudiments of lo.aves or fioavers 
luior to their development. Buds nre distinguished 
into leaf-buds and foivei'-hutls, the fonner producing 
Icaa-cs, and h.aa-ing a poaver of extension into a 
branch ; the ].attcr producing fioavers only, and ordi- 
narily destitute of this poaver of extension. The 
ditlercnt pai-ts of the floa\-cr being reg.ardcd, hoav- 
ca-cr, as leaf-organs or .altered le.aves (see Fi.oaa-r.n), 
the lloaa-cr-bud'inay be regarded .as merely a modified 
leaf-bud ; .and it is avcll knoavn that by tre.atment 
aa-hich chcclm the luxuriant groavth of a plant, it 
may be caused to produce fioaa*cr-buds avhero only' 
leaf-buds could otheravise h.aa-o been expected to 
appe.ar — a physiologic.al fact, of aa-hich adviantago_ is 
taken in a-.arious aa-nys by g.ardcncrs, .as by renio^g 
portions of the bark and ca-en of the aa-oody part of 
the stem, root-priming, confining the roots m a 
floaa-cr-pot, &c. Buds usiuolly .appear m the axils of 
leaves, the terminal bud of a branch being no 
exception to this rule ; and there is no leaf 'vnthout 
ono or more buds in its axil, although many never 
pass bcj'ond the most rudimentary state. See 
J3iiANcn. In cold and temperate climates, buds aio 
formed about midsunimcr, beginning to appear as 
soon as the yoxmg branch "wliich bears tlicm has 
itself been property developed, and aro generally 
covered \vith scales and often also coated with 
resinous matter, by winch their tender contents are 
protected from the severity of winter; but in the 
trees of warm climates, the protection of scales is 
generally wanting. 'Within the leaf "bud, the fuliuo 
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leaves may be discovered, often very curiously 
folded or rolled up, and tbo different forms and 
positions which the leaves assume in the bud, arc 
very characteristic of different kinds of plant^ 
This is called the vernation (q. v.) of leaves, and 
is analogous to the ccsticaiion (q. v.) of fiowers. 


/W “ 

5 

1 , 

Leftf-bud. ^ 

The buds of e.vogenou3 plants originate in cellular 1 
itrolongations of the medullary rays burstmg j 
through the bark; those of endogenous plants are 5 
in commimication with the cellular matter which f 
lies between the bundles of woody tissue in the 1 
stem; and buds elongate into branches by the i 

addition of new cellular matter to the extremity, i 

Leaf -buds are capable of subsisting when separated 1 
from the parent plant and placed in favourable 1 
situations, developing themselves into new plants ( 
with iihe most exact correspondence in tbeir ■' 
characteristics to the jiarent jdant j and of this 
gardeners avail themselves in the process of hint- 
ding (q. v.), and in various ways for the projiagation ■ 
of plants. Some jdants jwopagatc themselves by 
a natural detachment of buds {ImlfAh or bulOfeis), 
modilied into a character analogous to that of bulbs ' 
(q. V.) ; and bidbs themselves may indeed be regarded 
as subterranean leaf-buds with thickened scales. 
The eyes of the potato are also subterranean leaf- 
buds, the tuber being regarded as a thickened 
subterranean stem ; and all plants with subterranean 
stems produce subterranean leaf-buds, sending above 
ground only herbaceous annual shoots, as Asparagus, 
the Banana, &o. Buds may be produced in exogen- 
ous plants from the extremity of any medullary 
ray, and may be made to spring from a leafless 
part of the stem by an incision, the effect of 
i which is to direct a greater supply of sap to the 
part immediately beneath it. In a few plants, 
buds are produced on the edges, or even on the 
surface of leaves. In consequence of tbeir power 
of independent existence, buds have^ been looked 
upon by some physiologists as distinct organised 
beings congregated in the tree or plant, a view 
wbiim involves exaggeration, and therefore error. 
Flower-buds cannot be used for budding, or other- 
I wise for propagation of the plant, but when removed 
i from their original stock, always die. 
i Some of the lowest animals propagate themselves 
! by buds (gemjnation)^ and many of the zoophyte 
systems or polypidoms extend in this manner. 
Hqq Gemmation, Reproduction, Polypi, and! 
Zoophytes. 

BU^DA {Slavonic, Budin; German, O’fen), a city 
of Hungary, forming with Pcsth (with which it 
is united by a magnificent suspension-bridge) the 
capital of the country, is situated on the right 
bank of the Danube, about 130 miles south-east of 
Vienna, in lat. 47 29' N., and lon^. 19’' 3' E. B. bas a 
highly picturesque appearance, being built round tbe 
Scblossberg (Castle-lnU) in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, in the midst of a district covered avith vine- 
yards. Croivning this centre hill or rock, which has 
an elevation of 485 feet above the sea, is the citadel ; 
the palace in which are preserved the royal insigma 
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of Himgary ; and an old Gothic phvu-ch. Behind, 
and towering above the rock, rises the Blocks- 
bere, stronglv fortified, with a precipitous face to 
the^Danulie,'’ the slopes of the other sides being 
occupied with houses. B. has many educational 
and charitable institutions ; and a fine obsen-atory^ 
crowns the Blocksherg. It has some celebrated hot 
sulphur springs, "with a temperature of 11/ 5 F., 
from which it derives its German name, Ofeu 
(Oven). Three of the baths erected by the Turlis 
are still in a perfect state of preservation, and are 
much frequented by the common people. B. has some 
manuf.ictures of silk, velvet, woollen, cotton, leather, 
and gunpowder ; and cannon and type-foundries ; 
hnt its chief trade is in wdne, of which it produces 
between four and five millions of gallons annually. 
This is known as the ‘ Ofenerwein,’ .and is of excel- 
lent quality. Pop. (18G9) 53,998. B. is a place of 
great antiquity, but its importance dates from 1240, 
when the fortress was erected on the Scblossberg 
Durinc the inroads of the Turks, it was regarded 
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.as the key of Christendom, It was captured by 
Solyman the Magnificent in 152G, hiit retaken in the 
followinf^ year by Ferdinand L, Iring of Bohemia. 

In 1541 it was again taken by Solyman, who intro- 
duced into it a garrison of 12,000 janizaries; and 
it remained in the possession of the Turks until 
1080, when it was captured by the Duke of Lorraine, 
During the Hungarian struggle of 1848-^1849, the 
city suffered considerably. The fortifications of B., 
within recent years, have been greatly strengthened. 

BUDiEUS (the Latinised form of Guillaume 
Bude), one of the gi-eatest French scholars of his 
age, was born in P.aris in 1407. He studied there 
and at Orleans. His works on philology, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence display extensive learning, hut 
the two best known are the De Asse el Partihus 
(jus (Paris, 1514), which contains a very thorough 
investigation into ancient coins; and the Commen- 
tarii Lmnucc Or<xc(B (Paris, 1519), which greatly 
advanced tbe study of Greek literature in France, 
and is still held in high estimation by cl.assical 
scholars. B.’s knowledge of Greek w.as particu- 
larly good. His style both in Latin and French is 
nervous, but harsh, and abounds in Greek construc- 
tions. His abilities were manifested not only in 
literature, but in public business. Louis XII. tavice 
sent him to Borne as ambassador; and Francis 
I. also employed him in several negotiations. At 
B.’s suggestion, Francis founded the College de 
France,” and was also persuaded to refx-ain from 
prohibiting printing, which the bigoted Sorbonne 
had advised in 1533. During his life, B. held 
several important offices. He was Boyal Librarian, 
Maitre des Bequfites, and Provost of Paris. He 
died 23d August 1540. A ooUeoted, edition of his 
works appeared at Basel in 1557. B. was suspected 
of a leaning towards Cahdnism. Certain circum- 
stances render this highly probable. In his corre- 
spondenoe with his friend Erasmus, he repeatedly 
expresses bis contempt for monks and ignorant 
I ecclesiastics, and on one occasion terms the doctors 
of the Sorbonne ‘prating sophists.’ Besides, what 
is perhaps even more conclusive, shortly after his 
^ death, his widow and several memhei's of his family 
went to Geneva, and openly abjured Catholicism. 

b BU'DDHISM, BUDDHA. The religion knoum 
f as Buddhism (from the title of ‘ The Buddha,’ mean- 
1 . ing ‘the Wise,’ ‘the Enlightened,’ acquired by its 
i founder) has existed now for 2400 years, and may 

- he s.aid to he the prevailing religion of the w’orld. 

- In Hindustan, the land of its birth, it has now little 
5 hold, except among the Nepaulese and some other 
; northern tribes ; but it bears full sway in Ceylon, 
a and over the whole Eastern Peninsula; it divides 
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tlie iidliereuco of the '011111038 ivith the systems 
of Confucius and Lao-tse, claiming perhaps two- 
thirds of the popidation ; it prevails also in Japan 
(although not the established religion) ; and, north 
of the Himalayas, it is the religion of Tibet (where 
it assumes the form of Lamaism), and of the Mon- 
golian population of Central Asia, and extends to 
the very north of Siberia, and even into Swedish 
Lapland. Its adherents are estimated at 400 mU- 
lidns — more th.an a third of the human race. Yet, 
until within the last sixteen years, nothing was 
known in Europe respecting the nature and origin 
of this world-religion, beyond the vaguest notices 
and conjectures. About the year 1828, Mr B. H. 
Hodgson, British resident at the court of Hepaul, 
where Buddhism prevails, discovered the emstcnce 
of a large set of writings in the Sanscrit language, 
forming the national canonical books. ' These hooks 
have smee been found to be the texts from which 
the Buddhist scriptures of Tibet, hlongolia, and 
China must have been translated. The books of 
the Ceylon Buddhists are in the language called 
Pali ; and though not translations of the Nepaulesc 
standards, they are found to agree with them in 
substance, and to be only another and somewhat 
later version of the same traditions. Transl.ations 
from the Ceylon standards are used by the Bud- 
dhists of Burmah and Siam. Copies of the Sanscrit 
books of Nepaid, having been sent by hlr Hodgson 
to the Asiatic Societies of London and Paris, 
engaged the attention of the eminent Oriental 
scholar, Eugline Bumouf, who published in 1844 
his Intvoduclion to the Hutory of Buddhism; and 
this book may ho said to have been the beginning 
of anj-thing like correct inform!^ tion on the subject 
among the western nations. I 
The most diverse opinions had previously prevailed 
ns to the time and place of the origin of Buddhism. 
Some looked upon it as a relic of •umat had been the 
original religion of Hindustan, before Brahmanism 
intruded and drove it out ; a relic of a wide-spread 
primeval worship, whoso r.amifioations it was endea- 
voured to trace by identifying Buddlia -with tlie 
Woden of the Scandinarians, the Thoth or Hermes 
of the ancient Egyptians, and other mythological 
jiorsonages. Others hold that it coidd not be older 
than Christianity, and must have originated in a 
blundering attempt to copy that religion— so 
striking are the many points of resemblance that 
present themselves. Although the means are still 
wanting of giving a circumstantial history' of 
Buddhism, the mam outline is no longer doubtful. 
Oriental scholars now concur in fixing the date 
of its origin about the beginning of the 0th c. 
n, c., and m making it spring up in the north of 
Hindustan. According to the Buddhist boolcs, 
the founder of the religion was a prince of the 
name of Siddhartha, son of Suddhod.ana, long of 
ICapilavastu, which is placed somewhere on the 
confines of Oudo and Nepaul. - He is often called 
Saliya, which was the name of the family, and also 
Gautama, the name of the great ‘ Solar ’ race of 
which the family was a branch. The name Sakya 
often becomes Sakya-mimi {muni, in San., means 
‘solitary,’ and is allied to Gr. monos, the root of 
‘monk’), in allusion to the solitary habits assumed 
by the prince. To Gautama is frequently prefixed 
Sramana, meaning ascetic. Of the names, or rather 
titles, given to Siddhartha in his state of perfection, 
the most important is the Buddha,* which is from 

There is a confusing variety in the modes in which 
tliis name is spelled by European writers. S. Hardy, in 
his Manual of Buddhism, gives more than fifty forms 
that have come under his notice. Somo of the more 
common are : Bud, Bod, Buth, Budh, Boodh, Bhood, 


the root hudh, to Icnow, and according to Wilson, 
means properly, ‘ he to whom truth is known : ’ it 
is indicative of the leading doctrine of his system. 
Others are — ‘ The Blessed’ (Bhagavat) ; ‘ the Vener- 
able of the World ; ’ ‘ the Bodhisatva,’ the import of 
which win be afterwards explained. The history 
of this person is overlaid with a mass of extra- 
vagant and incredible legend ; and at least one 
emment Orientalist, Professor H. H. Wilson, thinks 
it BtUl doubtful whether the Buddha was an actual 
historical personage, and not rather an allegorical 
figment. Agreeing that the doctrine was introduced 
about the time assigued, ho thinks it more likely 
that it originated ivith a school formed of persons 
of various c-astes, comprising even Brahmans. But 
by Oriental .authorities generally, the Buddha is 
received as the actual personal founder of the 
religion that goes by his name. 

Assuming that the Buddha was a real person, 
•and that there is a b.asis of fact under the mass of 
extravagant fable with which he is surrounded, the 
history of Buddhism may bo thus briefly outlined : 
The Prince Siddhartha gives early indications of a 
contemplative, ascetic disposition ; and his father, 
fearing lest he should desert his high station ns 
Kshatriya (see Hiniiutssi and Caste) and ruler, and 
take to a rehgious hfc, has him e.arly married to 
a charming prmcess, and surrounded avith all the 
splendour and dissipation of a luxurious court. 
Twelve years spent in this environment only deepen 
the conviction, that all that life can offer is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. He is const.antly brooding 
over the thought that old age, withered and joy- 
less, is fast approaching ; that loathsome or rack- 
ing sickness may at any moment seize him ; that 
death will at aU events soon cut off all present 
sources of enjoyment, and usher in a new cycle of 
unlrnown trials and sufferings. These images hang 
lUco Damocles’ swords over every proposed feast 
of pleasure, and make enjoyment impossible. He 
therefore resolves to try whether a life of austerity 
win not Ic.ad to peace ; and, .although his father 
seeks to detain him by setting gu.ar ds on every outlet 
of the palace, he csc.apcs, and begins the life of a 
reKgious mendicant, being now about 30 years old. 
To mark his brcaldng off all secular ties, he cuts off 
the long lodes that were a sign of his high caste ; 
.and as the shortened h.air turned upwards, ho is 
alw.ays represented in figures with curly hair, which 
induced early Eiuopc.an writers to consider him as 
of Ethiopian origin. He commences by studying all 
that the Brahmans can teach him, but finds their 
doctrine imsatisfactory. Six years of rigorous asceti- 
cism arc equally vain ; and resolving to return to a 
more genial life, ho is deserted by his five disciples, 
and then imdergoes a fierce temptation from the 
demon of wickemess. But no discouragement or 
opposition can divert Sakya-mimi from the search 
after deliverance. He will conquer the secret by 
sheer force of thinking. He sits for weeks plunged 
in ahstr.action, revolving the causes of things. If we 
w'erc not bom, he reflects, we should not bo subject 
to old age, misery, and death ; therefore, the cause 
of these cvBs is birth. But whence comes birth or 
continued existence ? Tlirough a long concatenation 
of intermediate causes, ho arrives at the conclusion 
that ignorance is the ultimate cause of existence ; 
and therefore, with the removal of ignorance, exist- 
ence and all its anxieties and miseries would be cut 
off at their source. Passing through successive 

Budo, Buddow, Boutta, Poota, Potli, Pot. The Cliinese, 
owing to the meagreness of their articulations, seem to 
liave been imablo to come nearer to the real sound 
than Fo, Foe, or Fold ; from the same cause, they convert 
Bralima into Fan. 
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stages o£ contemplation, he realises this in his ovm 1 
person, and attains the perfect wisdom of the 
Buddha. The scene of this final triumph received 
the name of Bodhimanda (the scat of intelligence), 
and the tree imder which he sat was called 
Bodliidruma (the tree of intelligence), whence 
Bo-tree. The Buddliists lielicve the spot to he 
the centre of the earth. Twelve hundred yc.ira 
after the Bxiddlia’s death, Hiouen-Tlisang, the 
Chinese Pilgrim, found the Bndhidnima — or a tree 
that passed for it— stdl stamhng. Although the 
religion of Buddha is extinct in the neighbourhood, 
there are, about 5 miles from Gaya Proper, in Bahar, 
c.xtensive ruins and an old dagoba, or a temple, 
whicli are beheved to mark the place. Nc.ar the 
tomide there flourished, in 1812, a peepid-tree, 
apparently 100 years old, which may have been 
planted in the place of the oiiginal Bo-tree. 

Havung arrived .at the knowledge of the c.auses of 
misery, and of the means by wliioh these causes 
are to be coiuiteractcd, the Buddha was now re.ady 
to lead others on the road to s.alvation. It w.as at 
Benares that he first preached, or, in the consccr.atod 
Iihrase, ‘turned the wheel of the law;’* but the 
most import.ant of his early converts was Bimbisara, 
the sovereign of Magadha (B.ahar), whose dynasty 
continued for many centuries to patronise the new 
faith. During the forty years that he continued 
to preach his str.ange gosp. 1, ho ajipe.irs to h.ire 
traversed a gre.at part of Noitluru India, comb.ating 
the Brahmans, and evoryuheie m.iLmg numerous 
converts. Ho died at Knsm.agara (m Oude), at the 
age of 80, in the year j-to B.c. ; and his body bemg 
burned, the relics wiie ihstributed among a number 
of contending cl.aim.uits, and monumental tumuli 
were erected to prescrio them. Sec Toi’KS. 

The most iraiiortant jioiut in the history of 
Buddhism, after the do.ath of its foimder, is that 
of the three councils which fixed the c,anon of 
the sacred scriptures and the discipline of the 
chui'ch. The Buddlia had uTitten nothing him- 
self ; but liis chief followers, assembled in coimcd 
immediately after his de.ath, proceeded to reduce 
his teaching to uiitiiig. These c.inomcal writings 
are divided into three classes, forming the Tripi- 
taka, or ‘triple basket.’ The lii-st class consist 
of the Soutras, or discouipes of the Buddha ; the 
second contains the Vinaija, or discipline; and the 
third the Abhidharma, or metapliysic. The first 
is evidently the fimdamontal text out of which 
aU the subsequent writings have been elaborated. 
The other two coimcils prob.ably reused and 
expanded the writings agreed upon .at the first, 
adding voluminous commentaries. As to the dates 
of the other two councils, there are irreconcilable 
discrepancies in the accoimts ; but at all events 
the third was not later than 240 B. c., so that 
the Buddhist canonical scriptures, as they now exist, 
were fixed two centuries aud a h.alf before the 
Christian era. The Buddhist religion early mani- 
fested a zealous missionary spirit ; and princes and 
even princesses, became devoted propag.andists. A 
prince of the royal House of Mag.adha, M.ahindo, 
earried the faith to Ceylon, 307 n.c. The Chinese 
annals speak of a Budilhist missionary as early as 
217 B. c. ; and the doctrine made such progress, that 
in 65 A. D. it was acknowledged by the Chinese 

* From a too literal imderstanding of this phrase 
have arisen, probably, those praying-wheels, or rather 
wlicols for meditation, seen standuig before Buddhist 
monasteries in Tibet and elsewhere. The doctrines of 
Buddha are inscribed on the wheel, wliieh is then sot in 
motion by a windlass, or oven by horse-power. The 
individual monks have portable ones, tvith which they 
perform their devotions wherever they may happen 
to he. 
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emperor as a third st.ate religion. The Chinese 
Buddhists have always looked on India as their 
‘holy land;’ aud, beginning with the 4th c. of our 
era, a stream of Buddhist pilgrims continued to 
flow- from China to India during six centimes. 
Several of these pilgrims h.avo left accounts of their 
travels, which throw a light on the course of 
Buddhism in India, and on the internal state of 
the coimtry in general, tliat is looked for in v.aiii 
in the literatiire of India itself. See Hiouex- 
Thsano. As to the spread of Buddliism north of 
tho Him.alaj'an moimtams, wo have the historical 
fact, that a Chinese general, having about the ye.ar 
120 B. c. defeated the barbarous tribes to the north 
of the Desert of Gobi, brought hack as a trophy a 
golden statne of the Buddha. 

A prominent name in the history of Biiddlusm is 
that of Asoka, Idng of Magadha, in the 3d c. of our 
era, whose sway seems to have extended over the 
whole peninsula of Hindustan, and even over 
Ceylon. This prince was to Buddhism what Con- 
stantine was to Christianity. He was at first 
a persecutor of the faith, hut being converted — 
by a miracle, according to -the legend — he became 
its ze.ilous propag.ator. Hot, however, as princes 
iisuallj' promote their creed ; for it is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Buddhism, that it has never 
employed force, hardly even to resist aggression. 
Asoka shewed his zeal by building and endowing 
vih.aras or mon.asteries, and raising topes and 
other monuments over the relics of Buddha and 
in spots rem.arkahle as the scenes of his labours. 
Hiouen-Tlisang, in the 7th o. of onr era, foimd 
topes attributed to Asoka from the foot of tho 
Hmdii Kush to tho extremity of tho pcninsiila. 
There exist, also, in different parts of ^dia, edicts 
inscribed on rooks and pillars, inculcating the doc- 
trines of Buddha. Tlie edicts are in the name of 
King Piyadasi ; but Orientalists are .almost imani- 
mous in holding Piyadasi and Asoka to he one and 
the same. Not a smgle building or sculptured stone 
lias been discovered in continental India of earlier 
date than the reign of this monarch, whose death is 
assigned to 226 b. c. A rcmark.able sphit of charity 
and tolor.ation nms through these roy.al sermons. 
The ‘ long beloved of tho gods ’ desires to see tho 
.ascetics of aU creeds living in all places, for they 
all teach the essential rules of conduct. ‘A man 
ought to honoiu’ his owm f.aith only ; but he should 

never abuse tho f.aith of others There are 

even circumstances where the religion of others 
ought to be honoured, and in acting tlius, a man 
fortifies his own f.aith, and assists the faith of 
otliers.’ 

For the glimpses ave get of the state of Buddhism 
in India, ave are indebted chiefly to the accoimts of 
Gliinese pilgrims. Fa-hian, at tho end of the 4th c., 
found some appe.ar.ance3 of decline in the east of 
Hindustan, its bu-thplace, but it aa-as still strong in 
the Pimjab and the north. In Ceylon, it was 
flourishing in full a-igour, the ascetics or monks 
numbering from 50,000 to 60,000. In the 7th c. — 
tiiat is, 1200 ye.ars after the death of the Buddha — 
Hioueu-Thsang represents it as aaddely dominant 
and flourishing, and patronised by poaverful rajahs. 
Its history aaaas doubtless more or less checkered. 
Tho Brahmans, though little less tolerant than the 
foUoavers of Buddha, seem to haa-e been in some 
cases roused into active opposition; and some 
jirinces employed persecution to put doavn the new 
f.aith. 

It aa'.as probably during tho first four or fia-e cen- 
turies of om- era, and as a result of persecution, that 
Buddliists, di'ia-en from tho great cities, rethed 
among tho hills of the avest, and there constructed 
those caYC-tcmplcs avhich, for their number, vastness, 
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•nud clabor.itc structiire, continue to excite the cxt.ont in Indi.o, ne.orly .oil -n-itlun tlie pi-caidency 
wonder of .oil who .see them. Theie .ovo reckoned to of Boinhoy. How the destruction of the BiuhUiist 
ho not fewer th.on 900 Buddhist exc.ov.otions still faith in Jlindust.ou came about — -whether from 
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internal eomiirtion, or the persceution of poweiful 
piinccs, ndhereiit-'J of the old faith — we are utterly 
m the dark". But it is certain that from the time 
of ]Iiou(n-Thsan[;'.s visit, its decay must have been 
rajiid beyond precedent; for about the lllh or 12th 
c., the last traces of it disappear from the Indmu 
IKiiinsnla. 

What, then, is the nature of this faith, which h.as 
been for so lone, and is still, the role lii;bt of so 
m.any millions of human beings? In .answering' this 
cpiestion, we must confine ourselves here to a brief 
outline of the intellectual theory on which tlie 
rystem is based, and of the gencal clmractcr of its 
moralit}' and ritiial observances, .as they were con- 
ceived by the founder and hts more immediate 
follosvcr.s ; referring for the varionr forms svhich the 
extem.sl observances h.ave .assumed to the several 
countries svhero it is believed and ]iraotised. See 
IlfniiAir, Citvt.oK, Cni.v.v, J.sr,tN, L.vm.sj.sji, 

Buddhism is based on the s.ame views of human 
c.\istcncc, and the same ])hilosophy of things in 
general, that jirevailcd .among the Br.ahm.ans. It 
nccciits svithont quc'tionin!.', and in its most 
exaggerated form, the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, svhich lies at the root of ro 
much that is strange in the hha.stem character. 
I'or a jiarticular account of this import.ant doctrine 
or notion, svhich reems ingrained in the constitu- 
tion of Kaetem minds, and svithout a hnosvhslge of 
svhich no jiha'o of thought or feeling among them 
can be understood, the reader is refened to 'J’nAK.s- 
Minr.ATTo;,'; while the jicculiar cosmogony or Fyslem 
of the iinis'crso ssdtli svhich it is .associ.atcd, and 
svhich is snbstanti.ally the same .among Hindus and 
Buddhists, svill bo dc.scribed under IlrxDui.sM. It 
is Fufilcicnt licre to say, that, acconling to Buddhist 
belief, ■\vhcn a man die.'?, he i*! immediately bom 
.again, or nppean? in a new pliape j and that ehape 
inaj', according to liii merit or demr-rit, be any of 
the inniuncraldc orders of being composing the 
Jjiiddhist universe — from .a clod to a divinity. If 
bi‘j demerit Tvould not be Riidiciciitly pnni.sbcd by 
a degraded earthly existence — in the form, for 
irLstance, of a xvoman or a slave, of a perscciitod or a 
di.'-giisting animal, of a ])lant, or even of a piece of 
inorganic matter — be will bo bom in some ono of 
the J.'JG Uuddliist hells, situated in the interior of 
tlie earth. These pl.nccs of punislnncnt have a 
regular gradation in the intensity of the Bufler- 
ing and in the length of time the nuflfercni live, 
the least term of life being 10 millions of yearn, 
the longer terms being almost beyond the jiowerH 
of even Indian notation to express. A meritorious 
life, on the other hand, secures the next birth eitlier 


in .an exalted and happy position on earth, or as a 
blessed spirit, or even divinity, in ono of the many 
heavens; in which the least duration of life is about 
10 billions of y< ars. Hut however long the life, 
whether of iniserv or of Miss, it has an cud, and at 
its cloec the individual must ho horn again, and 
may .again he citln-r hajijiy or miserable — cither 
a god or, it may he, the vilest inanimate object.* 
'Jlie iJmblha Inmself, before his last birth as Sakya* 
iimni, had gone llirongh overj’ cf)nccivablc form 
of existence on tlic earth, in the air, and in the 
water, in hell and in heaven, ami had filled cverj' 
condition in human life. Wlien he attained the 
perfect knowledge of tlie lUuMlia, ho was able to 
rcc.all all thc-se exi.stenecs ; and a great part of 
the Ihuldhist legemlary hteraturo is taken np in 
narrating his exploits when he lived as an cli'iihaut, 
as .a bird, .as a stag, .and so forth. 

'I’he Ihiddhist conception of the way in which tho 
qu.ality of .actions — wliich i.s expressed in P.ali by 
the word Karma, including both merit and demerit 
— detormine-s the future condition of all Bontiont 
^ being**, is j»ccnliar. nicy do not conceive any god 
' or gods as being plo.ascd or di.splcaacd by the actions, 

' and .as .a**signing the actors their future condition 
by w.ay of punishment nr (d reward. UIic ver}' 
i'le.a of ,a god, ns creating or in any w.ay ruling tlie 
world, is utterly absent in tho Hmldhist Rystcin. 
(lod io not BO much ns denied ; he i.s Bimply not 
kno\Mi. Contrarx’^ to tho opinion once conlulently 
.and generally Iicfd, that a nation of atheists never 
existed, it is no longer to bo disputed that the 
mimerouH Huddliist nations are essentially atheist ; 
for they know no beings with greater fiiipor- 
matiinal power than any man i.s Rupposed capable 
of attaining to by virtue, austerity, and science ; 
and a remarlcablo indication of this startling fact 
is to bo fieen in tho circmiist.ineo, that Fomo at 
le.astof tho Ihiddliist nations - the ( ’liincBo, Mongols, 
and Tibetans— have no uord in their languages to 
exjiress the notion of (lod. "’lie future condition of 
tho Ibiddhist, then, is imt avriigiied him by the 
Jiuler of tho univLThe ; the ‘ Kanna* of his actions 
ilctonniiie.s it b}’ a Rort of virtue inliercnt in the 
ii.ntnrc of thingni— by tlie bhml and unconscious cou- 
catcii.ntion of cause ami eflVct. Hut the l.aws by 

• Ono legend inahes Hlmgavat, in order to iinprci's 
upon the monks of a nioiiastcry tho iinjiortauco of 
their duties, jioint to a besom, and, by his Ruper* 
natural insight, reveal to them that it had once been 
a novice, who had been negligent iii Bweeping tho hrll 
of nsscinhly ; tlio walls and iiillam, .again, ho told them, 
had once existed ns monks, wlio Boiled tlie walls of Iho 
li.all by Rpittlng upon thcin. 

•to:. 
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■svhicli consequences are re^dated seem dark, and i 
even capricious. A bad action may lie dormant, as i 
it were, for many existences ; tbe taint, bowever, is ( 
there, and will some time or other break out. A t 
Buddhist is thus never at a loss to aecovmt for any t 
calamity that may befall himself or others. i 

Another basis of Buddhism is the assimption, ( 
that hiunan existence is on the whole miserable, 
and a curse rather than a blessing. This notion, \ 
or r.ather feehng, is, hko transmigration, common 
to Buddhism and Brahmanism, and is even more ! 
prominent in Buddhism than in the old faith. It i 
13 difficult for a European to conceive tlm state of 1 
mind, or to believe that it can be habitual in a 1 
whole people; and many signal errors in dealing 
with the Indian n.ations have arisen from over- J 
looking the fact. The cause would seem to lie ; 
chiefly in the eompar.atively feeble i>hysical org,an- i 
isation of Easterns in general. With a vigorous j 
anim.al aitality, there is a massive enjoyment in 
mere bochly existence sufficient to drown a large ; 
amoimt of irritation and suffering, leai’ing life still 
sweet and desirable ; while the spontaneous activity 
attending this vigour, makes it a pleasiwe instead 
of a pain to contend with and conquer difficulties. 
The Indian, on the contrary, even when he looks 
robust, has little inteusity of animal vitafity ; and 
therefore, boibly oxisteiioc, in itself, has to him little 
relish. Tedimii of hfo, it is nell laiomi, arises more 
from neg.ative than positiie sources; and it requires 
but little bitter added to m.die his cup dismistmg. 
So far, again, from finding activity a source of enjoy- 
ment, exertion is iiaiuful, and entli'e quiescence is, in 
his eyes, the highest state of conceivable enjoyment. 
IVlien to this we add that want of seciuity and 
peace, and that li.ahitu.al oppression of the many 
hy the few, mth aU the attendant degrad.ation and 
positive suffering, which may ho considered the 
normal state of things in the East, need we wonder 
that to men so constituted and so circumstanced, 
life should seem a biu-den, a thing rather to he 
feared than othemdse ? The little value that 
Hindus set upon their lives is manifested in many 
ways. The punishment of death, again, has little 
or no terror for them, and is even sometimes 
coveted as an honour. For, in addition to the 
little value of theu- present existence, they have 
the most imdouhtiug assurance that their soul,^ if 
dislodged from its present tenement, will forthwith 
find another, with a chance, .at least, of its being a 
hotter one. 

In the eyes, then, of Saky,a-muni and his fol- 
lowers, sentient existence was hopelessly miserable, 
hlisery was not a mere taint in it, the renioval of 
which would make it happy ; miserj' was its very 
essence- Death was no escape from this inevitable 
lot ; for, according to tlio doctrine of transmimration, 
death was only a passage into some other form of 
existence equally doomed. Eveu the heaven .and 
the state of godhead w'hich form part of the cycle 
of changes in this system, were not final; and 
this thought poisoned what h.appiness they might 
he capable of jdeldiug. Brahman philosophers 
had sought escape from this endless cycle of unsa- 
tisfying changes, hy m.aking the indiaddual soul 
be absorbed in the univcrs,al spirit (Br.ahm) ; 
G.autama jh.ad the s.ame object in view — viz., exemp- 
tion from being born again ; hut he had not the 
same moans of reaching it. His pliilosophy W'as 
utterly atheistic, like that of the original Sanlihya 
school of philosophy, whose views he chiefly bor- 
rowed, and ignored a supreme God or Creator ; 
it did not leave even an impersonal Spirit of 
the universe into which the human soul could he 
absorbed. Gautama sees no eso.ape but in what he 
calls Nikvaxa, the exact natime of which has been 
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matter of dispute. According to its etymology, the 
word means ‘extinction,’ ‘blowing out,’ ns of a 
caudle; and most Orientalists are agreed that in 
the Buddhist scriptures gener.ally it is cqurimlent to 
anuiliilation. Eveu in those’ schools which .attempt 
to dr.aw a distinction, the distinction is of the most 
evanescent Idnd. See Nirvaita. . 

The key of the whole scheme of Buddhist E.alva- 
tion lies in what G.autama called his Four Sublime 
Verities. The first asserts that pain exists; the 
second, that the c.aiiso of pain is desire or attach- 
ment— the meaning of which -will appear fmthor on ; 
the third, that pain can be ended by Nirvana ; and 
the foiuth shews the way that leads to Nirvpar 
This woiy to Nirvana consists in eight things : right 
faith, right judgment, right langiuge, right pur- 
pose, ri^t practice, right obedience, right memory, 
and right meditation. In order to understand 
how this method is to lead to the proposed end, 
wc must turn to the metaphysical part of the 
system contained in the ‘ concatenation of causes,’ 
which may he looked upon as a development of tlie 
second ‘ verity ’ — namely, that the cause of pain is 
desire — or rather, as the analysis upon which that 
verity is founded The immediate cause of p.ain is 
birth, for if we were not horn, we shoiild not he 
exposed to de.ath or any of the ills of life._ Birth, 
again, is caused hy previous existence ; it is only a 
transition from one state of existence into another. 
All the actions and affections of a being throughout 
his migrations leave their impressions, stains, .attach- 
ments adheiong to him, and the accumiUation of 
these determines at each st.ago the peculiar modi- 
fic.atiou of o.xistence ho must next assume. But for 
these adhesions, tho soul would he free ; not being 
hoimd down to migrate into any dctermin.ate con- 
dition of life, it would follow that it need not 
migr.ato at all. These adhesions or attachments, 
good and had, depend upon desire, or rather, upon 
affection of any kind in the soul towards the objects j 
as if only wh.at moved the soul to desire or avoid- 
.ance could leave its impress upon it. We thus 
arrive at desire — including both the ^desire to 
possess, and the desire to avoid — as one Imk in the 
cliain of c.auses of continued e.xistenoe and p,ain. 
Beyond this the dependence of the links is very 
difficult to trace ; for desire is said to he caused hy 
perception, perception by contaet, and so on, until 
wo come to ideas. Ide.as, however, are more illu- 
sions, the results of ignorance or error, .attributing 
durahihty and reality to that which is transitory 
and imaginary. Cut off this iguor.ance, hrin" the 
mind into a state in which it c.an see and feel the 
illusory nature of things, and forthavith the whole 
train vanishes ; illusory ideas,_ distinction of forms, 
senses, contact, perception, desire, attachment, exist- 
ence, birth, misery, old age, death ! 

Morality and JleUgmis OiseraaHcas.— The eight 
p,ai-t3 or particulars constituting the theoretical 
I ‘ w.ay ’ (to Nirvana), w.as developed hy Gautama into 
; a set of practical precepts enjoining the v.ariou 3 
; duties of common life .and of religion. They are .all 
I ostensibly intended as me.ans of counteracting^ or 
■ destroying tbe ebain of causes tb.at tie men to exist- 
l ence and necessitate being born again, especi.ally 
; that most important linli m tho chain constituted 

- hy the attachments or desires resulting from former 
; actions ; although the special fitness of some of the 
5 precepts for th.at end is far from being apparent. It 
i 13 easy to imderstand how the austerities that are 

- preseribed might subdue the passions and .affections, 
; and lessen the attachment to existence ; hut bow 
t tbe exercise of benevolence, of meekness, of regard 
3 to truth, of respect to parents, &o., on whieb 
3 Gautoma l.aid so much stress, shoidd Lave this effect, 
1 it is difficult to conceive. Luckil}^ for the Buddhist 
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■n'orld, Gautama’s moral, nature was better than bis 
logic, or rather than tbo pon-erso assumptions from 
u'bich his logic starts ; and as bo felt strongly — 
u'hat all men have felt more or less — that these 
things are essentially right and good, be takes it 
for granted that they must contribute to what vr.as 
iu lus eyes the chief good — escape from existence, or 
Kirvana. In delivering his precepts, the Buddha 
considers men as di\"idcd into two classes — those 
who have embraced the religious life {Sramanaa), 
and those who continue in the world, or are lajunen. 
These last are considered as too much attached to 
existence to feel any desire or have any hope of 
emancipation, at least at this stage. But there 
are certain precepts which it is necessary for all 
to obey, that they m.ay not bring greater misery 
upon themselves in their next hirtlis, and rivet the 
bonds of e.xistenco more indissolubly. There are 
ten moral prcceiits or ‘ precepts of aversion.’ Five 
of these are of universal obligation — viz., not to 
kill; not to ste.al ; not to commit adultery; not 
to lie ; not to be dninkcn. Other live are for 
those entering on the direct pursuit of Nir\’ana by 
embracing the religious life : to abstain from food 
out of season — that is, after mid-day ; to abstain 
from dances, theatrical rc[ircscntations, songs, and 
music ; to abstain from jicrsoiial ornaments and 
perfumes ; to abstain from a lofty and luxurious 
couch ; to .abstain from taking gold and silver. For 
the regular ascetics or monks, tlioro are a munber of 
Bpcci.al obsenaanccs of a very sovere Idnd. They 
are to dross only in rags, sowed together with their 
own bands, and to have a yellow cloak throtm over 
tbo rags. They are to cat only flic simjilcst food, 
and to possess nothing except .'vhat they get by 
collecting alms from door to door in their avooden 
bowl. They are allowed only one meal, and that 
must bo eaten before mid-day. For a part of the 
year, they are to live in forests, with no other shelter 
cxccpt.tho shadow of a tree, and there they mtist sit 
on their caqiet even during sleep, to lie down being 
forbidden. They are allowed to enter the nearest 
village or town to beg food, but they must retuni 
to their forests before night. 

Besides the absolutely noccssarj' ‘ aversions and 
obseiwances ’ .above mentioned, the transgrc.ssion of 
which must lead to misery in the next existence, 
there are certain virtues or ‘ perfections ’ of a super- 
erogatory or transcendent kind, that tend directly to 
‘ conduct to the other shore ' (Nirvan.a). The most 
essential of these are almsgisang or charity, purity, 
patience, counage, contemjil.ation, and knowledge. 
Charity or benevolence m.ay be said to bo tlic 
characteristic aartue of Buddhism— a ch.arity bound- 
less in its self-abnegation, and extending to every 
sentient being. The benevolent actions done by the 
Buddha himself, in the course of his many millions of 
migrations, avero favourite themes avith his fotloavcrs. 
On one occasion, seeing a tigress starved and unable 
to. feed her cubs, he hesitated not to make his body 
an oblation to charity, and allowsd them to devour 
him. Benevolence to anim.i’is, avith that tendency 
to exaggerate a right principle so characteristic of 
the Fast, is carried among the Buddliist monks 
to the length of aa-oiding the destruction of fleas 
and ,the most noxious a'crmm, which they remove 
from their persons aaith all tenclerncss. 

There are other airtues of a sccond.ary kind, 
though still higlily commcnd.able. Thus, not content 
aaith forbidding lying, the Buddha strictly enjoins 
the avoidance of all ofTonsivo and gross langu.agc, 
and of saying or repeating anytliing tb.at can set 
others at enmity among themselves ; it is a duty, 
on the contrary, csiiccially for a sram.ana, to act on all 
occasions as a peacemaker. Patience under injtirj', 
and resignation in misfortune, are strongly inculcated. 


Humility, ag.ain, holds a no less prominent place 
among Buddhist graces than it does among the 
Christian. The Buddhist saints .are to conce.al their 
good works, and disphay their faults. As the 
outward expression of this sentiment of humility, 
Gautama instituted the practiee of confession. Twice 
a month, at the new and at the full moon, the 
monks confessed their faults aloud before the 
assembly. This hmniliation and repentance seems 
the only means of expiating sin that w,as known to 
Gautama. Confession was exacted of all believers, 
only not so frequently as of the monks. Tlie edicts 
of Piyad.asi recommend a general and pubbo con- 
fession at least once in live years. The jiractice of 
])ublic confession would seem to have died out by 
the time of Hiouen-Thsang’s visit to India. 

Such .are the leading fe.ature3 of the moral code 
of the Buddha, of which it h.as been said, that ‘ for 
jtimencss, exceUenee, and wisdom, it is only second 
to that of the Dnuno Lawgiver himself.’ But the 
original morality of Buddlusm has, in the course 
of tmie, been disfigm-ed by many subtilties, puerili- 
ties, and extravagances, derived from the casuistry 
of the various schools of later times ; just as the 
c.asuistry of the Jesuits, for instance, peiverted 
many of the jirece]>ts of Christianity. Tlie theory 
on which the Budilha founds his whole system gives, 
it must bo confessed, only too much scope to such 
perversions ; for, on that theory, truth is to bo 
spoken, self to be saonliced, benevolence to bo 
exercised, not for the sake of the good thus done to 
others, but solely for the efleot of this conduct on ! 
the sold of tbo actor, in preparing him for escape 
from existence. To teach men ‘the me.ans of 
.arriving at the other shore,’ was .another ex])reB- | 
sion for teaching virtue ; and that other shore was I 
anuibil.atiom On this princiulc, the Buddhist c.asulst j 
c.an, like the Jewish, ronuer of none efl'ect the 
tuiivcrsal law of charity and the duty of respect- 
ing and aiding parents, on which the Buddlia laid 
sneh stress. Tims, a Bilcsliu — that is, one who has 

2 cd to lead a life of self-denial, celibacy, and 
cancy, and is thus on the high road to Kirvana 
— is forbidden to look at or converse with a female, 
lost any disturbing emotion should ndlle the serene 
indifference of his sold ; and so important is this, 
that ‘ if his mother have fallen into a river, and bo 
drowning, he shall not give her his hand to help her 
out ; if there be a polo at hand, he m.ay reach that 
to her; but if not, she must droavu.’ — h'iiioii. 

Contemplation and soienco or knowledge (i. e., of 
the concatenation of causes and effects) are ranked . 
as virtues in Buddliism, and hold a prominent place ! 
among the means of attaining Nirvana. It i.s | 
reserved, in fact, for abstract contemplation to effect i 
the final steps of the deliverance. Thought is the 
highest facility of man, and, in the mind of an 
Eastern phdosopher, the mightiest of all forces. 

A lung who bad become a convert to Buddhism 
is represented ns seating hirnsclf with his leg.s 
crossed, and his mind collected ; and ‘ cleaving, 
with tile thimdcrbolt of soienco, the mountain of 
ignorance,' he saw before him the desired state. It 
is in this cross-legged, contemplative position that 
the Buddha is almost always represented — that 
crowning intellectual act of his, when, seated under 
the Bo-tree (q. v.), he .attained the full knowledge of 
the Buddlia, saw the illusory nature of all tilings, 
broke tbo last bonds that tied him to existence, ^ 
and stood delivered for evermore from the necessity | 
of being liorn again, being considered the culmma- 
tion of his character, and tbo highest object of 
imitation to all his followers. 

‘ Complete ’ Nirvana or extinction cannot, of 
course, take place till de.ath; but tliis state of 
preparation for it, called simply Nirvana, seems 
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attainaljle diu-in'; life, and was, m fact, attained by 
Gautama Iiimself. The process by which the state 
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is attained is c.iUed Dhtutna, and is luithor more 
nor less than ccst.isy I'r trance, which plays so 
important a part anione mystics of all rclieimis. 
The individual is desonhed as losing one feeling 
' after another, luitd jieiltet .ipatliy is .ittained, and 
I ho reaches a region 'win re tin re are neither ideas, 
nor the idea of the .ihsmce of ideas 1 ’ 

I The vitiuil or wr^htp of Buddhism -if worshij) 
j it can be called— is verj- simple in its character. 

There are no jiriests. or’ihrg), properly so c.alled. 

' TTio SmmaiKi.-. or f i <1 >/i » « ( meniUc.int.s) are siiujily 
1 a religious order — a kind of monks, who, in order 
j to the more speedy attainment of Nirvana, have 
entered on a course of greater sanctity and ainsterity 
than ordinary' men ; they have iio sacraments to 
administer or rites to perform for the people, for 
every Buddliist is his ow'ii priest. Tlic only thing 
like a cleric.al function they discharge, is to re.ad the 
scriptures or discourses of the Buddha in stated 
assemblies of the peo[ile held for that purpose. 
They h.avo .also everywhere, exeei't in t'hiii.a, a 
monopoly of cilucation ; and thus in Buddlust 
countries education, whatever in.iy be its ciu.ility, 
is very generally tlilfused. In some countries, the 
monks are exceedingly iiuiueioiis; around Lliassa 
in Tibet, for inst.iiice, they .are said to be oiie tiiml 
of the population. They live in viharns or monas- 
teries, and subsist partly by endowments, but mostly 
by charity. Bxo pt in Tibet, they are not allowed 
to engage in any secular occupation. The vow' is 
not irrevoc.able. This incubus of mon.aeliism con- 
stitutes tlie gi-eat weakness of Biidilhism in its soci.al 
aspect. Further particulars regarding Buddhist 
monks and moii.isteries, as well as the forms of 
Buddhist worship generally, will be given when 
speaking of the countries where the religion 
prcv.ails. See B vu-imM. 

The adoration of tlie statues of the Buddha and 
of his relics is the elm t external ceremony of the 
religion. This, with jirayer and the repetition of 
sacred formulas, constitutes the ritual. Tho centres 
of tho worahip are the ti'mples containing statues, 
.and the topes or tumuli erected over the relics of tho 
Buddlia, or of his distinguished apostles, or on spots 
consecrated as the scenes of tho Budellia’s acts. 
The central object in .a Buddhist temple, corre- 
sponding to tho altar in a Roman Catholic church, is 
an image of the Buddha, or a d.agoba or shrine con- 
taining his relics. Here flowers,^ fruit, and incense 

* TIio quantity of flowers used as offerings is pro- 
digious. A roj'al devotee in Ceylon, in the 15tli c., 
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arc daily offered, and processions are made 'with 
singing of hymns. Of the relics of the Buddha, 
the°most famous are tho teeth that are preserved 
with intense vener.ation in various places. Hiouon- 
Thsann- saw more than a dozen of them in different 
parts of India; and the ‘great monarch Ciladitya 
was on the evo of maldng war on the king of 
Cashmere for the possession of one, which, although 
by no moans the largest, was yet an inch and a 
lualf lono. The tooth of the Buddha preserved in 
Ceylon, a piece of ivory about the size of the little- 
finger, is exhibited very rarely, and then only with 
permission of the English government — so great is 
the concourse and so iiitenso the excitement. See 
CcYLOK. 

There appc.ars at first sight to be an inconsistency 
between this seeming worship of the Buddlia, and 
the theory by which he is considered as no longer 
exi.sting. Yet the two thiims are re.ally not irre- 
concilable ; not more so, at least, than theory and 
practice often arc. With all their admiration of 
the Buddha, his followers have never made a god 
of him. Gautama is only the last Buddlia — the 
Buddha of the present cycle. He had predecessors 
m the cycles that are past (twenty-four Buddhas of 
the p.ist are enumerated, and Gautama could even 
tell their names) ; and when, at the end of the 
I present cycle, all things shall he reduced to tlieir 
elements, and tho knowledge of tho w.iy of s.ilvation 
shall perish ivith .ill things else ; then, in the new 
world that shall spring np, another Buddha will 
.appe.ir, again to reveal to the renascent beings tlie 
w.ay to Nin-aua. Gautama foretold that Mitraya, 
i one of bis c.arlicst adherents, should be tlie next 
Buddlia* (the Buddha of tho future), .and he grati- 
lied several of his followers xvith a like prospect 
in aftor-cyclcs. The Buddha was thus no gre.atcr 
than any mortal may aspii'O to become. Tho pro- 
iligious and supernatural powers wliioh tho legends 
represent him as possessing, .are quite in accordance 
mth Indian ideas ; for oven the Brahmans believe 
that by virtue, austerities, and sciDneo, a man may 
acquire power to m.akc the gods tremble on their 
thrones. 

Tho Buddha, then, is not a god ; ho is tho ideal 
of wh.at any man may become ; and the gro.at 
object of Buddhist worsliip is to keep this ideal 
rtvidly in tho minds of the believei'S. In the 
presence of the statue, the tooth, or the footprint, 
the devout believer Tii-idly rec.alls the example of 
him who trod the path that leads to deliverance. 
This veneration of the memory of Buddha is perh.ips 
hardly distinguishable, among the ignorant, from 
worship of him as a present god ; but in theory, 
tho ritual is strictly commemorative, .and does 
not necess.arily involve idolatrjq any more th.an 
the garlands laid on tho tomb of a parent by a 
pious child. See Torn. 

The prayers addressed to the Buddha arc more 
! difficult to reconcile with the belief in bis hai-ing 
ceased to exist. It is improbable, indeed, that tho 
original scheme of Buddhism contemplated either 
the .adoration of tho statues of the Buddha, or the 
offering of pr.ayers to him after his de.ath. These 
.are an after-growth — accretions upon tho simple 
scheme of Gautama, .and in a manner forced upon 
it during its struggle avith other religions. For, a 

offered on one occasion G,4S0,320 llowers at the shrine 
of the tooth. At ono temple it ivas provided that there 
should bo offered ‘ every day 100,000 flowers, and each 
day a different flower. 

* Ono wlio is on tlio way to hocomo a supremo 
Buddha, and lias arrived at that staOT when ho has 
only one moro birth to xmdergo, is styled a J^odhisatva 
(haring tho cssonco of knowledge); a mere c.andidato 
for Nirvana is an arhat (I'enorahlc). 
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E}-stcra of belief that . seeks to suppl.ant other 
S3-stem3, finds itself enticed to present something 
to riv.al and outdo them, if possible, in cverj' 
point. Even the Christian church, in the middle 
ages, adopted rvith this aneTr many o£ _tho_ rites 
and legends of paganism that were quite incon- 
sistent with its oum character; merely c.asting over 
them a slight disguise, and gia-ing them Christian 
names. Pi'aj'er, too, is natural to man — an irre- 
pressible instinct, as it avere, and had to be 
gratified. And then the inconsistency in uttering 
prayers when there is no one to hear or nnsaa’cr, 
gl.aring as it appears to us, is bj’ no me.ans great 
to the E-astem mind. Pnayers, like other sacred 
fonmdas, are conceia’ed loss as influencing the aadll 
of anj’ superior being to grant the request, th.an as 
working in some magic.al w.a3- — producing their 
efTccts by a blind force inherent in themsela-es. 
The3^ are, in short, mere incantations or charms. 
Ea-en the pr.a3'er3 of a Br,ahman, avho bcliea’cs in 
the c.rtstenco of gods, do not act so much by 
inclining the deity addressed _ to f.aa’our the 
petitioner, as by compelling him tlirough their 
mvstcrious potency — through the operation of a 

l. aw aboa-e the avill of the highest gods. Tlie 
Budilliist, then, ma3' avell beliea'o that a formula 
of pr.a3-cr in the name of ‘ the A'’cner.ablo of the 
aa'orld’ arill bo potent for his good in this av.a3-, 
anthout troubling himself to think avhether 0113’ 
conscious being he.ars it or not. 

The element in Buddhism avhich more than any 
other, perhaps, gaa-o it an ada-antage oa-er all 
surrounding religions, and led to its surpiising 
e.a-tcnsiou, avas the spirit of universal charity .and 
63'mpatli3' that it breathed, as contrasted aaath the 
exclusiveness of caste. In this respect, it held much 
the same relation to Brahiianism that Christianity 
did to Judaism. It avas, in fact, a reaction against 
the exclusiveness and form.alism of Btaabraanism — 
an attempt to render it more c.atliolic, and to throw 
off its intolerable burden of ceremonies. Buddhism 
did not exi)rcssl3’ .abolish caste, but only dccl.arcd 
that all folloavers of the Buddha avho embraced the 
religious life avere thereby released from its restric- 
tions ; in the bosom of a community avho had all 
equally renounced the avorld, high and loav, the 
tu'icc-honi Brahman and the outc.ast avere brethren. 
Tliis avas the \'er3’ av.a3’ that Chri3tianit3' dealt avith 
the skavery of the ancient world. This opening of 
its rallies to all classes .and to both sexes— for 
avomen avere admitted to equal hopes and privileges 
avith men, .and one of Gautama’s e.arl3- female dis- 
ciples is to bo the supreme Buddha of .a future cycle 
— no doubt gave Buddhism one gre.at advantage 
oa’cr Bnahmanism. The Buddha, s.a3's JI. JIUller, 

‘ addressed himself to castes and outcast.s. Ho 
]iromised salvation to all ; and he commanded his 
di.sciples to preach his doctrine in all pl.aces and to 
•all men. A sense of dut3’, extending from the 
narroav limits - of the house, the anllage, .and the 
countr3-, to the widest circle of mankind, a feeling 
of 'H3Tnp.athy and brotherhood toav.ards .all men, the 
idea, in fact, of humanit3’, were first pronounced by 
Buddha.’ 'This led to that remarkable missionary 
movement, already adverted to, which, beginning 
300 n. c., sent forth a succession of devoted men, 
avho spent their lives in spreading the faith of 
Buddlia oa'cr .all parts of Asia. 

In the characteristic above mentioned, and in 

m. any other respects, the rc.ader cannot f.ail to 
remark the striking resemblance th.at Buddhism 
presents to ChriBtianit5’', and this in spite of the 
pera’cnse theory on aadiich it is founded. So numer- 
ous and surprising are the an.alogie3 and coinci- 
dences, tlnat Mrs Speir, in her book on Life in 
Ancient India, ‘could almost imagine that before 


God planted Christianity upon earth, he took a 
branch from the luxuriant tree, and throw it down 
to India.’ 

It avould be superfluous to attempt here any 
formal rcfut.ation of the religion of the Buddha. 
To the readers of tliis work, the fimdamental errors 
of the theory wiU be apparent enough. By giving 
prominence to the extr.av.ag.ances and almost incon- 
ceivahle puerilities and absurdities with whioh the 
S3’stem has been overloaded, it would h.ave been 
c.a3y to make it look sufficiently ridiculous. But 
tliis is not to depict, it is to caricature. It is only 
too common for Cliristiiin ^vriters to treat of heathen 
religions in such fashion. The only fair — the 
only true accoimt of an3' religion, is that which 
cn.ablcs the reader to conceive how human beings 
m.ay h.ave come to believe it and live by it. It is 
this object th.at has been chiefly kept in view in 
tho preceding meagre sketch of a vast subject. 
Those who wish to pursue it further .are referred 
to Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, and his 
Bastern Monachism, consisting chiefly of translations 
from tho sacred books used in Ceylon ; to J. Bar- 
thelemy Saint-IIilaire, Lc Bouddha et sa Beli(jion ; 
and cspeci.ally to a comjilcte and elaborate digest 
by C. E. Koeppen of Berlin, in two vols. — Religion 
of the Buddha, and Lamaist Hierarchy of Tibet. 

BUDDING, sometimes called I.noculation, is 
an operation an.alogoiis to Ghaftinq (q. v.), or indeed 
m.ay bo rcg.arded as merely a particular mode of 
grafting, in which a leaf-bud is used as a giaaft 
instead of a young shoot. It is generally prefeiTcd 
for trees which .arc apt to tlirow out much gum 
when woimdcd, as the plum, cherry, peach, apneot, 
and stone-fruits in general, also for roses and many 
other flowering sliiaibs. The time for it is when tho 



bud is perfectly fonned, .about or a little after 
midsummer. The subjoined cut represents the 
various parts in budding : a is tho bud cut out, with 
a shield of bark attached to it ; b, tho stem, with a 
slit in the bark to receive the shield .attached to the 
hud; c, tho bud inserted and tho Ic.af cut aw.ay. 
Tho bud to be employed is taken, by means of 
.a shaiqi knife, from the branch on which it h.as 
growar — gcncr.ally a br.auch of tho former 3mar — 
a sm.all portion of tho bark and }'Oung wood 
being taken with it, extending to about half .an 
inch .above and three-quarters of an inch below 
the bud. TIio woody p.art is then separated from 
the bark and bud ; but care is to bo taken that 
tho bud itself is not injured, which, however, is 
always the c.asc wdien the operation is attempted 
before the bud is sufficiently matured, and is indi- 
c.atcd by a hollow left at tho bud when the wood 
has been removed. A longitudinal and a transverse 
cut arc made in the baric of the stock intended 
to receive tho bud, in tho form of tho letter i ; 
tho bark is raised on both sides, for which pur- 
pose tho handle of the budding-hnfc generally 
terminates in a thin ivory blade, and tho bud 
is inserted, the bark attached to tho bud being 
cut across so as to join exactly to tho tr-'^ns- 
verso cut in that of tho stock, that the bud m.ay 
be nourished by tho descending sap. Tho leaf in 
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the axil of which the hud grew is cut off. The 
newly inserted bud is for a time preserved in its 

lace, and prevented from too much access of air 

y strands of hass-matting. The process just 
described is distinctively called shield-budding, and 
is the most common method of huddmg. Other 
methods are occasionally employed, as reversed 
shield-budding, in which the mcisious are in the 
form of the letter T reversed, which is sometimes 
practised with trees of the orange family and others 
in which there is a very great flow of descending 
sap; and scallop-budding, in which a thin slip of 
hark is removed from the stock, and a similar slip 
hearing the hud is |)laccd upon it, the upper edge 
and one of the lateral edges being made to fit 
exactly. Scallop-budding may ho performed in 
spring, and if it fads, the ordinary method may be 
resorted to in summer. Budding is also sometimes 

erformed by taking a tube of hark with one or more 

uds from a small branch, and placing it upon a 
branch of similar thickness m the stock, from which 
the balk has been removed. 

BUDDLE'A, a genus of .shrubs of the n.atural 
order Scrophultn-iueic, of which many species arc 
known, .all natives of the warmer jiarts of the 
world, and some of them much .admired for their 
be.autiful flowers. 11. Xiemda has rocuviul the 
praise of being one of the nm-t luautiful plants of 
India. B. globo^u, a iiatnc of Clidi, with downy 
branches, l.inceolate la'..--, and gI..lios<- luads of 
orange-coloured llouois, n haids i tiougli to einlure 
the climate of most parts ot Lugl.ui.l, and has 
become a very coimunn ornaiucut of gardms, hut 
in Scothand it needs the protection of the green- 
house or frame. 

BUDE BURNER and RUDE LIGHT. Tli' 
Bude Burner, so called fioiii the name of the resi- 
dence of the iiivcutor, Mr Gurney, consists of two, 
three, or more concentric arg.and luiiners, c.aeli 
inner one rising a little aho\e the outer. On the 
same principle, a jiowerfid light is jirodueed by a 
number of flat (lames disposed in concentric circles 
like the pet-als of a rose. — The Bude Light, .also tin 
invention of Mr Gurney, d.'pends upon introducing 
o.xygon into the centre of the flame inste.ad of air, 
as in the common .arg.and. A light of the most 
dazzling hrdli.iney is thus produced. The House 
of Commons is lighted by tins means, the brillhancy 
being softened by the intervention of a ceding of 
ground-glass. 

BU'DGET, from the same source as the Erench 
bougi'tte, means a small hag, and has been used 
meta]ihorically to express a compact collection of 
things, as a budget of news, a budget of inventions, 
and the like. iVater-hudgets or buckets were a 
very honourable blazon on a co.at-anuori.al, as beiug 
generally conferred in honour of some valuant fc.it 
for siipiilj-ing an army with water. Guilliin, in his 
Dipping of lleraldr;/, thinks the three mighty men 
in David’s army who broke into the host of the 
Philistines, and drew water from the avcll of Beth- 
lehem, ‘desen'cd to have been remuner.ated with 
such armorial m.arlrs on tlicir coat-armours for their 
valour.’ 

The term, ‘ The Bu Igi t,’ is in Britain, from long 
usage, apiilied to that miscellaneous collection of 
matters which aggregate into the annual financial 
statement made to parhament by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It contains two leading elements — 
a st.atement how the nation’s account of charge and 
discharge stands in relation to the past, and an 
ex]ilanation of the probable expendituro of the 
ensuing year, with a scheme of the method in 
which it is to he met, whether by the existing or 
rlew taxes, or by loan. The statement of the budget 
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is always an important, sometimes a very exciting 
occasion ; as, for mstance. Sir Robert PeeTs'adoption 
of an income-tax in 1842, and his legislation for 
free trade in 1840. Another instance is Mr Glad- 
stone’s reduction of the wine-duties and tre.aty xnth 
France in 1800. 

BtiDOS HEGY, a moimtain belonging to the 
Carpathians, on the eastern border of Transylv.ania, 
in lat. 40° 12' N., and long. 25° 40' E. It is quite 
isolated, steep, and of conical shape, densely wooded 
on the lower slopes, and has an elevation of 7340 
feet. It has numerous caverns, that emit sulphm-oiis 
cxhal.ations, and from its base issue strong sulphur 
springs. 

BU'DAVEIS, a town of Bohemia, situated on the 
Moldau, about 77 miles south of Prague. B. is well 
built, is partially fortified, and has an old cathe- 
dral, manuf.actuies of woollens, stoneware, machines, 
Ic-ad-pencds, saltpetre, &c. Its position on tho 
Moldau, and its connection with the Danube at Linz, 
by means of a horsc-railw.ay, the first constructed in 
Germany, give B. a considerable transit trade. Pop. 
(1SG9) 17,41.3. In the neighbourhood is an old feudal 
fortress, the Schloss Frauenherg, one of the sc.ats of 
Prince Sehwarzenborg, and a fine new Gothic castle 
I also belonging to the same nobleman. Here he 
' keeps herds of xvild swine, and in gi-and himting- 
, iii.itclics, as many as 300 are killed in a day. 

I BEEN AY'Rlj in Spanish, or BOX AEB in 
i Erench, an island in that subdivision of the West 
Indies which rims parallel withjthe coast of Veno- 
I /uel.i. It is in lat. 12° 20' X., .and long. OS’ 27' W., 
being 30 miles to tho cast of Cura 9 ao, which, like 
j itself, belongs to the Dutch. B. A. produces cattle 
I and salt. It measures 20 miles by 4, and contains 
nbont 2500 inhabitants. It has a tolerable harbour > 
I on its leeward or south-west side. 

I BUE'NOS AY'RBS, a city of South America, on 
tho right bank of tho Plata, which hero, at a dis- 
tance of 150 miles from the open sea, is 30 miles 
across. It stands in l.at. 34° 30' S., and long. 5S° 
24' W. Its disadvantages as a maritime town are 
great; the flood-tides of tho ocean, when backed 
by easterly xidnds, being apt to make tho estuary | 
overflow its banlcs ; and again, when westerly winds 
jirevail, tho estuary loses both width and depth. 
Monte Video, on the opposite shore, possesses a 
better harbour, and is nearer to tho Atlantic, nor 
can it be doubted that, but for tho greater facilities 
of B. A. in carrying on an inland trade, tho former 
tiiwn would have proved a dangerous rival. Steam 
is rapidly jilacing both upon more cqu.al terms. 
Of tho tr.ade, however, with Chili by Mendoza and ' 
the Andes — a trade which must always be carried 
on by land — B. A. must still command the mono- 
poly. So familiar had B. A. become with land- , 
carriage on an e.xtcusive scale, that its merchants, 
when blockaded in front during a war with Brazil, 
established, ns it were, a new port of entry in the 
mouth of the Salado or Saladillo, at a distance 
of at least 150 miles. As a city, B. A. labours 
under some peculiar disadvantages. Its supplies 1 
of fresh water are received from the Plata in ■ 
rudely constnictcd carts. Its immediate territory, 
purely alluxual, is almost ns destitute of timber 
as of stones — the latter being brought cither as 
baU.ast from Europe, or as freight from hl.aitin 
Garcia, an island on tho opposite side of tho estu- 
ary; and tho former from the proxdnce of Entro 
Rios, and from tho islets of its- bordering rivers, 
the Uruguay and the Parana. Fuel, too, is almost 
as scarce as building materials — peach-trees and 
the withered tliistles of the prairies jdelding the 
only indigenous supplies. B. A., which appears to 
deserve its name of good air, or r.ather good airs. 
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contriius (1SG9) inhaliitants — about a foiirtli 

of -whom Sre of European birth or desceut. Among 
those of European birth, tho vast majorit 3 r are 
natives of France, of Italy, and of Great Britain. 
B. A. publishes newspapers both in French and in 
English ns successfully as those in the vern.acul.ar 
longue. The cit}’, which measures 2 miles by 11, 
is partitioned into blocks of about 150 yards square, 
by grauite-p.aved streets. New houses are every- 
where springing up ; tramw.ays traverse it in every 
direction ; and the value of property has (18/5) 
enormously increased. The princijial buildings are 
the cathedral and its dependent churches, Episco- 
pali.an and Presbj-tcrian chapels, a foundling hospit.al, 
an orphan asylum, tho univcrsit 3 ’', a mililaiy college, 
several public schools, and the government offices ; 
there arc .also printing establishments, and manu- 
factories of cigai-3, carpets, furniture, and boots and 
shoes. Tho exports consist of precious metals, bides, 
beef, wool, skins, tallow, and horse-hair ; and 'the 
imports of cottons, linens, woollens, jewclleri’, per- 
fumerv, and de.als. Tho custom-hou.so dues, which 
in ISGO were 3 million dollars, in 1870 had increased 
to 13 millions. B. A. was fouuded in 1535 ; but 
liaving subsequently been twice destroyed by the 
Indians, it ought, in realitj’, to date only from 1580. 
In the beginning of the present century’, it achieved, 
with ver 3 ’ little aid from home, two triumphs over 
England. In ISOG, one British force, avhich had 
just captured tho citj’, was obliged to surrender ; 
and in 1807, another, which attempted to recover 
tho place, was repulsed with heavy lo's ; .and these 
successes over so formidable a foe emboldened the 
colonists, throe years afterwards, to throw off the 
yol’.e of .''pain. 

BUENOS AYRES, a province of the Argentine 
Confederation in South America, of which the city 
B. A. is capit.al, extends itself .along tho Athantic, 
from tlic mouth of tho Plata to that of the Rio 
Negro On tho dlst parallel ; on tboN.E., it is w.ashed 
by the Plata and tho Parana as far as the Arroyo 
del Medio; on tho N. and tho adjacent section of 
the W., it touches tho province of Santa Fd. Iflsc- 
where, its borders cannot bo defined, constantly 
advancing, by slow and perilous steps, into the 
domain of tho aborigines, for here tho contest is 
not with tho wilderness itself, which is a boundless 
prairie, but with its tenants, who, having an un- 
limited supiily of horses for all purposes, are 
Bccurod, in their every foray, alike against famine 
and fatigue. Its area is estimated at 03,000 square 
miles, avith a pop. of (ISGfi) 405,107. Besides the 
existing province of tho name, it at one time com- 
prised Uruguay or Banda Oriental, Par.aguay, 
Bolivia, and tho Argentine Confederation, being 
originally an apnend.agc of Peru, under the im- 
mediate command of a captain-general, and becom- 
ing, in 177.5, a sepawato vice-royalty of itself. 
Though tho first three of these four divisions broke 
off chiefly in connection avith the reamlutionary 
Etrngglc, yet tho fourth continued, down to 1853, 
to recognise the city of B. A. as its hc.ad ; and 
the inland states endeavoured both by aa-ar and 
diplomacy to rc-annbx tho maritime proadnee to 
the republic, till, in Juno ISGO, their object aa'.as 
obtained, and B. A. became once more .a proadnee 
in tho Argentine Confedor.ation. 

Tlio country approaches go nc.arly to a plain, 
that most of tho rain which falls is cither absorbed 
or eamporated, or lost in gait-lakes, compar.atia'cly 
little drain, ago entering tho Parana or tho Pl.at.a. 
TIio climate, though on the whole he.althy and 
agrec.able, is yet by no means steady or imiform. 
Every avind, in general, has, to a remark.able degree, 
its oaam aveathcr — sidtriness coming from tho north, 
freshness from the south', moisture from tho east, 


.and storm from the west ; and besides the periodical 
heats of every summer, successia-o years of more 
than ordinaiy drought occm-. Agriculture, properly 
so called, is followed chieflj' in the more temperate 
and humid districts of tho eastern coast ; avhile 
the interior presents almost uninterrupted pastur- 
age to coimtless herds of horses and cattle. Under 
these circiunstances, the business of grazing .and 
himting combined occupies or interests tho gro.at 
bidk of the population — a business that renders the 
province, whctlier ns to tho disposal of its produc- 
tions or as to the supply of its wants, pecidiarly 
dependent on th.at extcm.al commerce, avliioh, 
throughout the whole of Spanish America, lias 
naturallj' been identified avith pohtical freedom. Let 
it be added, that tho Indians are intractable, and 
that the Africans, few in number at best, are prin- 
cipally menials ; and it is seen at once why, in 
spite of national jealousies and sectarian prejudices, 
immigration from Europe has been not only tolerated 
by piuilic opinion, but also encouraged by legislative 
enactment. Moreover, a comparatively congenial 
clim.ate, as a recommendation to foreigners, has 
powerfully seconded the efforts of liberality and 
patriotism. It is perhaps m.ainly owing to tliis 
cause, wliich is common alike to Chili and to B. A., 
that these two districts, notwithstanding their full 
Bh.are of wars and troubles, have so decidedly 
oiitstriiipcd tho other fragments of the same colonial 
empire in all tho elements of liberty and civil- 
isation. Hence their higher importance in tho eyes 
of Europeans in general, and of Englishmen in 
particular. B. A. is the largest, most populous, 
and most flourishing of the provinces which com- 
prise the Argentine Confederation. Numerous rail- 
ways troverso it, emanating from tho city of B. A., 
and extending into other parts of the repulilic. 
The annual immigration into B. A. is about SUflO. 

BU'FFALO (Bos Bulalus), an animal of the ox 
tribe, very important and useful to man. It is a 
n.ativo of the East Indies, where it has been long 
domesticated, and from which it was earned to 
Egypt and to tho south of Europe. It was intro- 
duced into Italy about the close of the Cth c. 
A. B., and is now very generally used as a beast of 
tlrrixiglit aud of burden in that country, ns it is also 
in India. . 

nio B. is larger than the ox, and its limbs aro 
etoiiter. Its form is more angular and clumsy ; the 
head is larger in proportion to tho size of the body ; 
and the forehead is rather convex, and higher than 
broad i tho dorsal lino rises into a considerable 
elevation above tho Bhouldcrs ; the dewlap and the 
tail resemble those of tho ox ; the horns are large, 
slif^htly compressed, recline towards tho nccl:, and 
have their points turned up. It is charactoristic of 
the B., when walking or running, to cairy the head 
uith tho muzzle projecting straight forward, and 
tho horns Laid back on tho shouldem. The hair is 
irregular and bristly, often very thin, bo that the 
smooth brown bide ‘shines with an impleasant 
polish in tho sunlight.’ In this as in other respects, 
the animal is adapted for marshy situations, 
it naturally affects ; preferring for its food the 
rank coarse herbage which they afford, dehghting 
to immerse itself in water till only its head appears 
above the surface, in which condition it will remam 
for hours, and often enveloping itself in as 

a iirotcction against insects. On account of these 
propensities, tho buffaloes used as beasts of burden 
in India are seldom laden with any goods hahle to 
be spoiled by water, ns the animal is always ready 
to take an opportunity of lying dowm -with his load 
in any river or pond wliich presents itself. In 
Italy, tho B. seems nowhere more at homo than in 
the Pontine Marshes and the pestilential Iklarcmma. 
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The very regions vhere malaria is most prevalent 
seem to he those most adapted to its constitution. 

The B. is a very powerfid animal, much more 
powerful than the ox, and capable of dragging or 
carrying a far hearier load. The female yields 
a much greater quantity of milk than a cow, and of 
excellent quality. It is from B. milk that the ghee 
or semi-fluid butter of India is made. The hide 
is greatly valued for its strength .and disability, but 
the flesh is very inferior to th.at of the ox. 

The B. exhibits a considerable amount of inteUi- 
gence. In a st.ate of domestic,ation, it is capable of 
becoming very docile. In the south of Europe, it is 
gener.aUy managed by a ring passed through the 
c.artilage of the nose, but in India by a mere rope. 
The Indian driver rides upon a B. ; but these 
animals keep so closely together as they are driven 
along, that, if necessar 5 -, he walks from the back of 
one to that of another perfectly at his case. In a 
wild state, the B. is savage and d.angerous, and even 
iu domestication it is apt to resent injury. The 
n.ative princes of India make buffaloes aud timers 
light in their public shows ; and the B. is more than 
a match for the tiger, even in single comb.at. The 
ajipearance of a tiger excites .a herd of buffaloes, 

, much as wo see oxen excited by the ap])ro.ach of a 
! dog ; and if his safety is not secured by flight, they 
' kill him, tossing him from one to another nith their 
horns, and tr.auiphiig him v .th thi ir feet. 

The B. is used in .‘.oiiie p.arts of tiie c.ast in tlie 
shooting of w.aterfo\\l, hi .iig tr.ained to the sjKut. 
and sold at a con'Khr.flde piK*\ The sportsman 
conce.als himself behind the B,, which, bung a 
familiar sight, is not alarming to the birds. 

The C.ll'E B. (Ft'S Curler) is generally regardi .1 
as a distinct species. It seems never to have been 
reduced to the sen ice of man, although there is i 
reason to helieve it to be very capable ot domestica- | 
tion. The horns are very large ; they spread hori- 
zonfally over the top of the head, and are then bent 
down laterally, and turned upwards at the point. ^ 
The head is carried, as by the common B., with 
projecting muzzle and reclining horns, but the bases | 
of the horns nearly meet on the forehead, where , 
they .are fiom light to ten inches bro.ad. Tlie i 
length of a fulbga-ou n Cape 1). is about 8 feet from 



the root of the hoi ns to the bail, .and the height .'>,1 
feet. This animal is reg.aidcd as more foimidablo 
' tli.in any other iu South Africa ; and the hunter 
Mill more readily risk an encounter with a lion 
than offer any proa’oc.ation to a B. avithout great 
adv.ant.ages for the combat, or great facilities for 
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escape. The B. is still found in Large herds in the 
interior of South Africa, but in Cape Colony, where 
it was once plentifiU, it has now become compara- 
tively rare. The hide is so thick and tough th.at 
the Caffircs make shields of it, impenetrable to 
musket-shot ; and the balls used by the himtsmen 
in shooting the animal are mixed with tin, and yet 
are often flattened by the resistance. The C.ape B. 
grazes chiefly in the evening, and lies in avoods 
and thickets during the day. 

An attempt has neen made to establish a genus, 
Bubahis, haaring the common B. for its type ; but 
the characters lack precision, and ' the limi ts are 
imcertain. — The Buffalo of the Anglo-Americ.aus is 
the Americ.an Bison. See Bison. 

BUFFALO, a city of the state of New York, 
standing at the mouth of Buffalo Creek, aa’hich 
enters Lake Erie aauthin 2 miles of its outlet, the 
Niagara river. Its progress has been perhaps more 
marvellous than that of any of its ria'ms. In ISOl, 
when B. avas fovmded, the basin of its fi'esh-water 
se.a contained cert.ainly feaver than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, and seemed cut off from commerci.al commu- 
nication by the Niag.ara falls on the east, and the 
currents of the Detroit and St Clair on the west. 
But these, and other n.atural disadvanbages, have 
been made to a'.anish. A pier of 500 j-ards m length, 
by narroaving and accelerating the stre.am, has in a 
great measure removed the liar, so as to give a 
ilcpth of 12 or 14 feet for a mile upwards. Steam 
has brought Lalces Huron, hlichigan, and Superior 
within easy reach ; but B. is no longer the grand 
terminus of the lake trade, since railro.ad competi- 
tion and other causes have diverted much of her 
oonimerco to other ports. British improvements 
along the Niagara and the St Lawrence, available 
as they are for sea-going ships, have rendered B. a 
m.aritime emporium. The Erie Canal, 304 miles 
long, has connected B. as its terminus with the 
tide- waters of the Hudson ; while three other enter- 
itises of the kind, commencing respectively at Erie, 
Cleveland, and Toledo, have linked Lake Erie .at 
three or r.ather four points with the Ohio, and 
through it with the Mississippi. At one time, the 
annu.al amount of exports and imports was 100 
millions of dollars ; and though this has decreased 
during the last si.x or eight years, its trade is still 
very grc.at. The rise of B. has been remarkably 
rapid : in 1843, the port duties yielded but 434G 
dollars ; in 1849, 40,939 ; in 1852, 09,732 ; and in 
1809 the intem.al tax and customs revenue amounted 
to 3,591,000 doll.ars. The popiihation has increased 
in a similar ratio. In 1810, there were 1508 inhabi- 
tants; 1830, 8053; 1840, 18,213; 1850, 42,201; 
1800, 85,500 ; and in 1870 the number had sivollen 
to 117,714. To sheu’ the decrc.ase iu trade avithin 
the last few years, ave notice that in 1809 B. im- 
ported 37,014,028 bushels of grain, a decline of 
12,947,805 bushels from the imports of 1800. 
In 1814 the British burned B., and in 1825 the Erie 
Canal between it and Albany avas opened. 

B. is situated in lat. dfl" 53' N., and long. 78° 55' 
W. It is regularly built. Its streets are straight 
.and broad — Main Street, in particular, being 2 miles 
long and 120 feet wide ; and its squares, aa^ch are 
tlireo in number, are shaded by rows of trees. Besides 
the ordin.ary est.ablishments of a populous and 
aa e.althy toara, B. has a court-house, a lyceum, and 
a university. It is Largely engaged in ship-biulding, 
.and possesses iron-foundries, wool-factories, aud 
saaa'-miUs. It is divided into fia’e avards, and is 
governed by a mayor and council annu.ally elected. 

BUFFALO'BA, a sm.all toaam of Lombardy, .about 
25 miles north-north-west of Faaua, on the Ticino, 
here crossed by a bridge. The Austrians commenced 
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tlio Italian campaign of 1859 by entering Piedmont 
at this point. The bridge was partially blown up 
by Austrian engineers. Pop. 1250. 

BUFFET, an article of fiunitiu-e formerly serving 
the same piupose as a sideboard, which has now 
superseded it. B. is also a name given to foot- 
stools. 

BUFF LEATHER is usually made out of salted 
and dried South American light ox and cow hides. 
After being limed in the usual way, they are 
unhaired and rounded, so that only the best part of 
the hide is made into buff leather. The grain and 
flesh being then scr.aped or cut off, the true cuticle, 
which is of a flexible fibrous nature,' alone remains. 
The hide is next sprinkled over ■\vith cod-oil, and 
placed in the stod:s, where it is worked for about 
15 minutes. Having been taken out and partially 
dried, it is again submitted to a similar process of 
oiling and stocking ; and during the first day, these 
operations may be repeated six times, decreasing 
daily for about a week, when one oiling .and stocking 
in a day is sufficient. The hides are then placed in 
a stove, and subjected to a process called ‘ heating 
off,’ after ■which they are scoured and rendered free 
from oiliness by being soaked in a strong lye of 
carbonate of potash. They are next ivorked well in 
the stocks, hot w.ater being poured copiously upon 
them until the w.ater runs off pure. Having been 
dried, they are subjected to a process called 
grounding — i. e., they are rubbed with a round 
knife, .and also ■with pumice-stone and sand, until a 
smooth surface is produced. The lo.ather, which is 
very pliant, and not liable to crack or rot, is now 
ready for the market, and is generally used for 
soldiers’ belts and other army puijjoses. 

During the e.arly part of thus century, the principal 
se.at of the B. L. manufacture was :n the neighbour- 
hood. of Edinburgh, one manufaotmor tiuning out, 
pre'vious to the battle of Waterloo, about 1300 hides 
per week. In peaceable times, the demand for B. L. 
IS comparatively small, and the manufacture is 
now .almost confined to London and the neighbour- 
hood, where the raav material is most readily pro- 
cured, and the demand for the manufactured article 
is greatest. The natural colour of the leather is 
light-yellow, but for some purposes it is bleached 
avtoe. The precise chemical operation of the oil in 
the process of the manufacture is r.ather obscure, but 
as no glue c.an be got from hide that has been made 
into buff, the gelatine of the hide must haa-e entered 
into combination avith some of the constituents of 
the oil, and had its nature completely changed. 

BUFFOH, George Louis Leclerc, Comte de, 
one of the most famous natur.ilists and writers of 
the 18th c., was born at Montbard,, in Burgundy, 
September 7, 1707. He studied law at the college 
of Jesuits at Dijon, but sheaved so marked a pre- 
dilection for astronomy and mathematics, that his 
father alloaved him to foUoav his oavn inclinations. 
At Dijon, he became acquainted avith Lord King- 
ston, avhose tutor, a man of learning and taste, 
directed the mind of B. to the study of the sciences. 
With Lord Kingston .and his tutor, B. travelled 
through France and Italy, and came to England, 
aa'here, to improve his-knoavledge of our language, 
he translated Keavton’s Fluxions and Hales’s Vege- 
tahle Statics. In 1733, he avrote several origin.al 
essays, avhich gained notice in the Academy, of 
■avhich he had been made a member. His general 
love of 'science received a definite impulse toward 
zoology by his appointment, in 1739, as intendant of 
the royal garden and museum. Hitherto zoology, 
consisting of a series of unconnected observations 
and fruitless attempts at classification,- had been 
commonly regarded by educated readers as a dry 


study, and by savans as play-work. B. first con- 
ceived the idea of making it attractive to the first of 
these classes, and of securing for it, at the same 
time, the respect of the second. His plan -n-as 
assuredly comprehensive enough, since he aimed at 
nothing less than a collection of aU the separate 
Icnown facts of physical investigation, and a syste- 
matic arrangement of these, to assist the author in 
forming a theory of nature ; but B. possessed neither 
the science nor the patience necess.ary for such a 
task. Endowed, hoivever, ivith a brdhantly rheto- 
rical imagination, and always inclined to deliver 
himself from doubts and ignorance by spariding 
hypotheses, the elaboration of which cost him little 
trouble, ho contrived to produce a work which, if 
not severely scientific in its method, at least shone 
with what many then conceived to be the brightest 
literary lustre. However, it is not to be denied that 
many of his \news are very ingenious, although later 
researches have completely exploded them. The 
Natural History of B. made an epoch in the study 
of the n.atural sciences, though it has now little or 
no scientific value. His attempted explanations of 
natural phenomena avere opposed by Condillac, who, 
■with Helvetius, Diderot, D’Alembert, and others, 
also ridiculed, with a certain degree of justice, the 
excessive pomp of stylo used by Buffon. The 
most insignificant part of B.’s treatise is the 
mineralogy, for which he was quite imqualified by 
the deficiencies of his chemical, mathematical, and 
physical Icnowledge. The systematic and anato- 
mical arrangement of the mammalia was executed 
by Daubenton, the coDeague of Buffon. B.’s works 
passed through numerous editions, and several avere 
translated into most of the languages of Em'ope. 
The best complete edition is the Histoire Naturelle 
Ocntirale el Particuliere, in 36 volumes (Par. 1749 — 
1788). After receiving several high lionours, being 
elevated to the rank of Comte de B. by Louis 

XV. , and treated avith great distinction by Louis 

XVI. , B. died in Paris, April 16, 1788. In person 
and carriage, B. aa-as noble; as a Parisian acade- 
mician, and a self-complacent, theoretical natu- 
ralist, dressed in courtly style, pursuing his pleasant 
studies in the ail6es of the Royal Garden, and 
largely participating in the orices of his time, B. w.as 
qiute a model of a French philosopher of the 18th 
century. His son, Henri Leclerc, Comte de B., bom 
1764, aa-as attached, at the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, to the party of the Duke of Orleans, and fell 
under the guillotine. His last words were : ‘ Citoyens, 
je me nomme Buffon.' 

BUFFOO'N (Fr. houffon), a low jester. The 
Italian huffo (from huffa, a farce) is the name given 
to a comic singer in an opera. In the corrupt 
Latinity of the middle .age, buffa meant a slap on 
the cheek; .and in the Italian, huffare signifies the 
puffing of avind through the mouth. It is probably 
from the f.avoiuite trick played by cloovns in farces 
— one sweUing out his cheeks with avind, the other 
slapping them, so as to make a ludicrous explo- 
sion — ^that the terms buffones in Latin, buffoni in 
Italian, bouffons in French, and in English buffoon, 
were derived. In Italy, the buffo cantante is distinct 
from the buffo comico ; the former having greater 
musical talent, and sustaining a more important 
part, the latter ha'ving greater licence in jocoseness. 
The voice of a buffo cantante is generally a bass, but 
sometimes a tenor buffo is introduced 

BUG, or BOG. There are two ria-ers of this 
name in Russian Poland. The Western B., the 
largest tributary of the Vistida, rises in Austrian 
Gaucia, and after a comse of about 450 English 
mdes, and receiving numerous tributaries, it joins 
the Vistula at the fortress of Modlin, near Warsaw. 
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It is navigable for a considerable distance. The 
Eastern B., the Hjiianis of the ancients, rises in 
Podolia, and flows south into the cstiiaiy of the 
Dnieper. Its length is more than 400 miles. It is 
na%ngable for small-craft as far ns 'Wosnessensk. 
At the junction of the Ingul with the B., stands 
the city of Nicolaiew (q. v.). 

BUG, a name applied to a large family of in- 
sects, Cimicidce, of the order Hemiptera (q. v.), sub- 
order Ueleroptem, and often still further extended 
in its siguification so as to include the whole of 
that sub-order, the insects of the section Qeocoriscs 
being designated land-bugs, and those of the section 
Hydrocorisce, water-bugs, the latter including water- 
scorpions, boat-flies, &c. All these insects, and 
particularly the land-bugs, although some of them 
are radiant in beautiful colours, have a strong 
resemblance in form and structure to the annoying 
and disgusting House B. or Bed B. (Cimex tectu- 
I larius). The statement that this insect was intro- 
duced into England with timber brought from 
I America to rebiuld London after the great fire of 
I ICGG, must bo rejected as erroneous ; for although it 
I appears to have been comparatively rare in Eng- 
land, it was well known in some parts of Emope long 
before that time, and is mentioned by Dioscorides. 
The Bed B. is destitute of wings — an anom-ilous 
peculiarity, as the insects of its order, and e\ en of 
the same family, are generally fimnished with them. 



Cod Bug; 
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The body is very flat, of a somewhat oval form ; 
the whole insect is of a dirty rust colour, emits 
an ofleiisivo odoiu-, and is about three-sixteenths 
of an inch m length ; the legs are moderately long, 
and capable of bemg em[>loyed for pretty rajiid 
motion ; the antennal are thread-like and very 
slender, about half the length of the body; the 
mouth is formed for suction alone, and is furnished 
avith a sort of jiroboscis, which is three-jointed, 
forms a sheath for the true sucker, and when not 
in use is recurved imder the head and thorax. The 
B. lurks during the day in crevices of w.ills, of 
bedsteads, and of other furniture, but is sufficiently 
active during the night ; and when it finds oppor- 
tunity, sucks blood until it distends itself. It 
seems, however, to be capable of subsisting long 
without food. Yoimg bugs resemble their ]iarents 
in most things, except size and the want of 
elytra, insects of this order not undergoing such 
marvellous transformations as those of some other 
orders. The best preventive of bugs in a house is 
scrupidous attention to cleanliness; but where the 
nuisance exists, it is not easily removed, and various 
means are employed for this purpose, of which 
one of the best and safest is thorough washing 
with spirit of turpentine, although recourse is even 
had to washing with a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate. — Other species of B. (Oimex) suck the blood 
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of some of the inferior 'vertebrate animals, as 
igeons, swallows, bats, &c. ; but the greater num- 
er of insects of the B. family live by sucking 
the juices of vegetables. A small species [Tingis 
pyri), which sucks the leaves of the pear-tree, is 
very destructive in some parts of Europe, where 
it is popularly called the tiger. Some of these 
■n-inged wood-bugs or field-bugs are capable of 
inflicting very painful woimds.. Elying-bugs, ‘ enor- 
mous and fetid,’ are among the pests of India. 
Night is the time of their activity. Warm coimtries 
generally have winged bugs of great size and 
beauty ; but if touched or irritated, they ‘ exhale an 
odour that, once perceived, is never after forgotten.’ 
A •winged B., as large as a cockchafer, lodges in the 
thatch and roofing of houses in Chili, and sallies 
forth at night, like the Bed B., to suck blood, of 
which it takes as much as a common leech. — It is 
worthy of notice that a species of field-B. [Acan- 
thosoyna grisea), a native of Britain, is one of tho 
few insects that have yet been observed to shew 
aflection and attention to their young. De Geer 
observed the female of this species, which inhabits 
the birch-tree, conducting a family of thirty or forty 
young ones as a hen does her chickens, shewing 
great uneasiness when they seemed to be threatened 
with danger, and waiting by them instead of trying 
to make her own escape. 

BUGE.4.UD, hlAESimx, was born at Limoges, in 
I France, October 15, 1784. In his 20th year he entered 
the army as a private. His conspicuous bravery in 
the Prussian, Polish, and Spanish eampaigns gained 
him rapid promotion. Shortly before the faU of 
N.apoleon, B. was made a colonel, and in 1815 com- 
manded the advance-guard of the army corps of the 
Alps. He afterwards retired to his estate, but 
was called into public life by the July revolution of 
1830. He was elected deputy for Perigueux, and 
gained tho esteem of Louis-Philippe, wdio created 
him a marshal. In 1835, he voted against elec- 
toral reforms and universal suffrage, denoimoed ‘the 
tjTanny of the press,’ and soon contrived to make 
limiself very impopular. In December 1840, he 
was appointed governor-general of Algiers. Ho 
immediately set about organising the celebrated 
h-rcgidar force known ns the Zouaves, and in a few 
years the French .arms were everywhere triumphant 
over the Arab ti'ibes. The cruelty of some of B.’s 
proceedings excited strong feelings of reprobation at 
the time, .as well in France as in Europe genenally. 
In 1844, ho gained a rictorj’’ over tho Emperor of 
Marocco’s forces at Isly, for which he was created 
Duo d’lsly. In the revolution of Februarj’' 1S4S, 
Jl.arshal 13. had the command of the army in Paris, 
and would have dissuaded the Icing from signing 
the act of abdication ; but panic made such counsel 
useless. Among aU the friends of Louis-Philippe, 
JIarshal B. seems to have been the only man who 
jireseiwed firmness and presence of mind. 'B'ben 
Louis Napoleon became president, he intrusted tho 
chief command of the aimy of the Alps to B., who 
lUcd of cholera in Paris, Jime 9, 1849. 

BUGENHAGEN, JonAXN, surnamed Pomer- 
anus, or Dr Pommer, one of Luther’s chief helpers 
in the Eeformation, was born at AVoUin, near 
Stettin, in Pomerania, 1485 ; studied at Greifs- 
wald, and as early as 1503 beeame rector of tho 
Treptow Academy. There he lived quietly, fidfil- 
hng the duties of his office imtil 1520, when his 
rehgious views were changed by reading Luther’s 
httle book, De Caplivitate BahylonicA. B. was now 
seized, as it were, by the zealous spirit of the 
Eeformation, and, to avoid tho persecutions of the 
Catholic jiarty, he betook himself to Wittenberg, 
where his talents procured for him in succession 
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Eovoral high positions. B.’s remarkable philologi- 
cal and exegetical powers were of great service to 
Lnther in his translation of the Bible. In 1525, 
he opened the controversy between Lnther and 
Znnngli by a treatise against the hitter, to which 
Zningli ably replied. He possessed a superior 
talent for organisation, establishing churches in 
Brimsivick, Hamburg, Lubeck, and Pomerania. 
In 1537, he was called to Denmark by Christian III. 
to reform the ecclesiastical establishments of that 
comitry. He accomplished this so admirably, that 
the Danes to this day consider him their Reformer. 
In 1542, he returned to Wittenberg, and continued 
his energetic efforts to extend the new theology 
throughout his native land. He died 20th April 
1558. His best work is his Interpretalio in Ltbrum 
Psalmorum (NUmberg, 1523). 

BU'GLE [Ajttga), a genua of plants of the natu- 
ral order LahiaUs, having an irregular corolla, with 
very short upper lip and trifid lower lip, the stamens 
protruding. The species are mostly natives of the 
colder parts of the Old World, and several are 
British. The Common B. {A. replans) is abundant 
in moist pastures and woods. Its flowers are 
generally blue, but varieties occur with white and 
purplish flowers, which are often introduced into 
flower-borders. The Alpine B. (A. alpina) is one 
of the. beautiful flowers of the Sivisa Alps. 

BU'GLOSS, a name popul.arly .applied to many 
plants of the natural order Boraginem ((j. v.), as 
to the species of AndiiLsa or Alkanet (q. v.), &c. 
In some botanical works it is confined to the genus 
Lycopsis, a genus differing from Ancltusa in little 
but the ciuiously curved tube of the corolla, and 
of which one species, L. arveniis, is a common 
weed in cornfields in Britain. The beautiful genua 
Echium bears the English name of Viper’s Bugloss. 

BUHL-WORK, or BOOL-WOP.K, is the name 
applied to a sort of inlaying of brass scrolls 
and other ornamental patterns in wood. The 
n.ame is derived from its inventor, Boule, an 
Italian cabinet-maker, who settled in France in 
the reign of Louis XIV. He emplo 3 'ed veneers 
of dark-coloured tortoise-shell, inlaid with brass. 
Cabinets of his manufacture .are highly prized, 
as are also those of his contemjiorary Keisner, a 
Geiman, who used a groimd of tulip-wood, inlaid 
rvith flowers, &c., in darker woods, and varied 
unth margins and bands of light wood, with the 
gi'ain crossed for contrast. This modification of 
B. W. is correctly called Eeisner work. For 
details of the methods of worldng, see Ikiaying 
and Mosaic. 

BU'HRSTONE, av.ariety of quaitz (q.v.), contain- 
ing many small empty ceUa, which give it a peculiar 
rouglmess of surface, particularly adapting it for 
millstones. The name is given without reference 
to geological relations, but it is vein quartz, rather 
than tnie quartz roch, which ordinarily assumes 
thn character of buhrstone. There are diflferent 
varieties of B., some of which are more compact, 
or have smaller cells than others ; and those in 
which the cells are small and very regularly dis- 
tributed, about equal in diameter to the sp.aces 
between them, the stone being also as hard as 
rock-crystal, are most esteemed. Good B. is 
found at Conway in Wales, and at several places 
in Scotland ; but the finest millstones are obtained 
from the quarries of La Fert6-sous-Jouarre, in the 
department of Seine-et-Mame, near Paris. A single 
millstone in one piece of 6 feet diameter, sells for 
about £50, aud one foi-med of several pieces for 
about £33. It is not rmusu.al to form millstones 
of pieces of B. cut into parallelopipeds, like great 
wedges of soap, and boimd together by iron hoops. 


The stone is found in beds or in detached masses, 
and the mode of quarrying is peculiar. Wien the 
mass is large, it is cut out into the form of a huge 
cylinder ; around this, grooves are cut, at distances 
of about 18 inches, the intended thickness of the 
millstones; into these grooves, wooden wedges are 
driven, and water is thrown upon the wedges, which, 
causing the wood to swell, splits the cyUnder into 
the slices required. — Millstones are not always 
made of B., but sometimes of silicious gritstones, 
of sandstone, and even of granite. B. millstones 
are extremely durable. 

BUILDING, the art of erecting or building 
houses and other edifices, in which several distinct 
professions are usually and more immediately con- 
cerned. At the head of the building-trade is the 
architect, who is employed to draw plans and make 
out specifications of the work to be performed. 
'The builder acts ministerially; his duty consists 
in carrying out the plans put into his hands, 
according to certain stipidated terms. The pro- 
fession of the architect demands not only much 
imaginative power, but great artistic skill, along 
with a practical knowledge of details. Endea- 
vouring to reahse the wishes of his employer, the 
architect devises what shall be the external effect 
and interior accommodation of a building, and por- 
trays the whole on paper with rigorous accuracy. 
Besides general designs to give an idea of the struc- 
ture and its interior arrangements, he furnishes the 
working plans or drawings, which are to guide the 
different mechanics — masons, joiners, &c , — in their 
several operations. These services of the architect, 
of course, involve much thought and labour, and 
he is therefore under the necessity of employing a 
staff of assistants, by whom the plans are executed 
under his orders. The making out of the specifi- 
cations is a matter of careful study. To perform 
this part of his duty properly, the architect needs 
to bo acquainted with the qualities of different 
kinds of materials ; such as stone, lime, sand, bricks, 
wood, iron, &c. A knowledge of the strength' of 
timber is particularly desirable. "When the speci- 
fications are made out, they and the contract 
are ^subscribed by the builder. To insure as far 
as possible a faithful adherence to the specifica- 
tions, the architect appoints a ‘ clerk of works ’ to 
keep watch over the whole operations, and who is 
authorised to check any seeming fault. Diu'ing 
the whole proceedings, the architect is paramoimt. 
For the due execution of his plans, he feels that 
his professional reputation is at stake ; and, 
accordingly, having involved his responsibility, 
the employer cannot with propriety interfere to 
make alterations while the work is in progress. 
Such is the etiquette of the profession. Should 
alterations be desirable, they become matter for 
a fresh agreement among the parties. "When the 
works are finished, the builder bauds his acooimt 
to the architect to be examined and checked. If 
satisfied of its correctness, he grants a certificate 
of the fact, and this is the warrant for payment 
by the employer. The builder having been settled 
■with, the emjiloyer now pays the architect’s fee, 
which closes the transaction. This fee may be one, 
two, or more per cent, on the entire cost of the B., 
according to local usage or terms agreed on ; what- 
ever it is, it covei-s all charges for advice, plans, and 
other professional trouble. 

Builders undertake work by contract,’ or by 
‘ schedule of prices.’ If by contract, they engage to 
execute the whole works for a stipidated sum. If 
by schedide of prices, they agree to abide by the 
measurements of valuators appointed by the archi- 
tect. These valuators go over the worlcs when 
finished, and, taking an exact account of everytliing, 
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compare it with the account rendered by tlie builder; 
the .architect being the ultimate referee. It is 
exceedingly impoiLant, for the s.ako of .an amicable 
adjustment of accounts, that the builder should 
adlicro scrupulously to the letter of the speci- 
fications — i. 0 , the covenant under U'hich lie lias 
become bound. He can justify no dep.artiirc from 
the specifications, on the iile.a that .something .as 
good has been given or done, or that lie was not 
checked at the time by the clerk of works. Being 
c.xplicitly a pei-son oniplojed to do a certain piece 
of work, in a certain u.iy, he is in no respect 
entitled to substitute hi. own notions for those of 
his employers. 

It may ha[iiieii that a proprietor acts as liis own 
architect, and employs a builder to execute his 
designs, on the understand mg tli.at ho is to ]i,ay for 
everything according to a sehedtilc of prices. In 
many* inst,iiiees, the Inulder is proprietor as well as 
architect, and merely carries out bis own plana, 
Pucli is geiier,illy the ease iii the nei__hbonihood of 
London, win re bmider.s apeeiil,ite in le,tsing land 
.and erecting row s of dwellings for .side. This plan” 
is gre.atly f.ieibt ,ited by the oi'iiorlmiity "f buying 
every article reipured in hoUbe budding i.,\lv for 
use ; such as bru ks, door steps, hearthstones, joists, 
llooriiii', doors, \\ indow s, marble mantel pwci s, hlatis, 
&c. In fact, house budding in the iiu tropolit an 
I district is viry mu, h i. n, , ,1 to a -ystem of pur- 
chasmg and putting t -g tl .-i i ■ i t,\in' arts h s li..m 
I manuf.actoni - aii-l ib pdt.s, I'or tb,- kind of bii-iness, 
there may be , said t.i be e'tal.lisbne ids lor tin -d. 

I of doors aii'l w iiid iw s, as tie ,ire -hop. I.,! t' • s de 
of nails, locks, and lunges. 

The applieatioii of a eoni|-ri In iisii.- mamif.ae- 
turing svstein III the or. pirdn-u of a.iiioiis p,art-s 
of a bmidiiig us obs.-ra a'.b most p,irtieiilail,v m cer- 
tain cst-ablislinieiits of gn ,it iiiagiiitiide. The test 
is this — wlietlnr the bnil-li r eoinlin ts so g|.g,aiitlc a 
trade ns to wanaiit Imii in sitting np a .steam- 
engine of great power, and in [irovidiiig highly 
wrought m,u bill's for cutting ami otlurwis.- tre.it 
ing avood, stone, .tie, Wdieu onei- tins d. giaa- of 
magnitude is n .leh'sl, th<- op' lations am I'O'lu'-tid 
under very- .great ailvant.ig'-. Tim Ciystd I'.d.iee 
in Hyde I’aik cnil't iieiir haie b" n built at the 
stipulated Cost, Imr ill the laapured sp.S' e of time, 
but by tlm applie.itioii "f steiiupowir t" work the 
iiincbini.s wliieh slia]"'! .mil gr""\ cl the fii« /mii</ia d 
7iii/(S of s.ash-bars; by tlm resonn'is of the Inicsl 
English establishment in the glass tr.a'ie, m making 
one Inillii'ii sipiare fia t "f .sheet -glass ; ami by tin 
skill and eapit.il of our great U"ii mamif.iitnieis., m 
rapidlv jiroiim mg three tluuisan'l iron eolnmns, and 
more than that number of iron gir'lers. WImn tin- 
late Mr 'I’hoin.is Cubitt w.us t-n,g.ig*-«l in tlm vast 
budding operati'iiis at Ib-lgravia (.1 distru t in the 
I wc.st of London owimd by the M.U'|ius of West- 
minster), Ills faitoiy on the banks of tlm Tb.anies 
w.as the most i-'iinpli ti- ei er know n in the tiade. It 
exemplified botli tin pnimiples advertoil to above — 

I the manuf.scture oi i .u ions artieb s by bteaiii-workod 
machinery; .and the i,.lliitiiig of barge stores of 
other articles m.ulo iii a similar w.iy- by other firms. 
There was a store of ilr.iwmgrooni and parlour 
doors, a store of w imbiw -sa.slu-s, a stoie of street- 
I doors, and stores of niaiiti'l-i>ieiis, stone and marble 
steps, balusters, slates, knockers, bells, and all the 
materials for hoiisc-buildiug from the co.arscst to the 
finest. There was .also obsoired tli.at systematic 
gr.adatioii of kinds and dimensions avhich is so much 
attended to m the higher kinds of machinery', and 
which BO much expedites .all operations ; seeing that 
ouc I'artiiid.u' pi'-cc avould not only' fit into or 
against .another, but into or .a,gainst .any one of a 
wliolo class to which tli.at other belonged. A lionso 
■IIG 


built in this sy’stematic way partakes a good deal in 
tke nature of a large machine, in which all the parts 
fit together with very great accuracy. There c.au 
he little doubt th.it if skill and capital he judiciously' 
applied in this way', a house ought to ho hotter built 
and to cost less than if built-in the ordinary im- 
systematic m.anncr. It may also he mentioned here, 
that Mr Cubitt avas the owner of a very largo 
lirick-making cstahlislimout on the hanks of the 
Medway', between Eockestor and Maidstone, avliero 
stc.am-powcr av.as employed in aU tlic operations of 
making bricks. Some of the great railway con- 
tractors, wlio have hccome millionaires, were origin- 
.illy house-builders, alive to the grand residts 
producible by the comhin.ation of steam-worked 
machinoiT with the labour of well-organised bodies 
of ineiL 

As .111 .art, B, is of v.a.st antiquity, .and li.as assumed 
dillcrent forms, according to the necessities of m.au- 
lund ami the materials readily' at their dispos.al. lu 
am-ient Egy*!!!, Greece, and It.aly*, B. in stone rose to 
a high state of perfection, .and till the present day it 
in.ay' ho said that the gre.atest progress in the art 
ia made only where stone of a mana.ge.able kind is 
conveniently at command, Rome, and other Italian 
cities ; Paris, Lyon, Bordeaux, and most cities in 
I’r.ince ; Bnisscls, Berlin, Leipsic, JIunich, Geiiov.a, 
^'t•■lma, Ediiihurgh, and Glasgow are noble specimens 
"f what may bo nebieved in stone workable with 
tin- chisel. On the other hand, London, the gre-atest 
1 ity' within the boimds of civilisation, is built of 
bmk; so likewise are Manchester and Liverpool; 
.ils'i Amsterdam, Eottcrd.am, and other towns in 
llolband ; and, as a gcucr.al fact, it would .appear 
that wherever brick has to bo resorted to, there the 
.allied arts of .architecture and building, as regard,? 
ilomcstic accommodation and elegance of style, are 
on a poor scale. B. with stone of a superior land is 
now Iii-eoming common in New York, Pliiladelphia, 
.ami some other American cities. It is not neces- 
.s.iry to trace in thi.s article the various processes 
•-mbr.accd in the comprehensive term Bi’li.mx'ci ; 
s-ving that all the m.atcri.als used, .and .all the 
"|•'•rati'>na conducted, .arc noticed under the proper 
hi-.admg^ III the Eiicyclopicdia. 

BUILDING ACT FOE LONDON AND 
IT« NEUillBOUKIIOOD. See Mgrr-orous 
Local M.vNAOtJiu.N'r Acr. 

BUILDING LEASES. In tho haw of England, 
a ImiMiiig lease is a demise of land for a long term 
of years, the lessee covenanting to erect certain 
Imuses or odilices thereon, according to specific.atioii. 
By the 19 and 20 Viet. c. 120, amended by the 21 and 
22 \'ict. c. 77, and which acts also .apjily to Ireland, 
the Court of Chaiiceiy is empowered to autlioriso 
leaie.s of settled estates and B. L., which shall 
take elfi'ct in jiosscssion arithin one year next 
after the making of the same ; the term for such 
budiUiig lease iiciiig ninety'-iiino yeare; or where 
tile court shall ho satisfied tliat it is tlic usual cus- 
tom of the district, and heneficial to the iiihorit- 
.anec to grant B. L. for longer terms, then for such 
tenn as the court shall dii'cct. By' a subsequent 
enactment, it is declared that tlio term building 
le.asc sb.aU include .a rep.airing lease, but sucb repair- 
ing lease to bo for a term not exceeding sixty' 
ye-ara. 

By the 5 and G Viet. c. lOS — p.asscd to enable 
eoclesiastic.al pomoiis to gi-ant long leases for budd- 
ing, rep.airs, or otiicr improvements — it is enacted 
that any ccclcsiastic.al corporations, .aggicg.ato or 
sole, excepting ns mentioned in the act] may', arttli 
consent of the I^cclesiastical Oommissioners for Eng- 
land (q. v.) — to which, avhero tho lessor is incumbent 
of a honcfice, tho consent of tho patron also must 
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be .idacd— demise by deed the corporate hinds or here and there throughout the mass, and such become 
houses for any term not exceeding ninctj'-nme years, discoloured from the pyrites being decomposed by 
to take effect in possession and not in reversion, to atmosphene influence, and the bmvmsh-red oxide 
any person willing to improve or repair the same ; of iron (;mst) is left as a stain on the prface of the 
prm-ided, that on the grant of such leases, a small block. The liability to decay or to ^coloration in 
rent may be resen-ed d?iring the six first years, irith a B. S. may be airested to a m-eat extent by coating 

an increased rent afterwanls; but no such lease is the outer surface ivith boiled Imsced-oil, which 
to comprise the usual house of residence, its out- communic.ites a dark appe.irance to the stone, but 
buildings or pleasure-groui'ids. The act contains prevents oxygen or moistime from gaming access 
other r°cgulatious. aud it declares generally that it to the block. Ordmary oil-pamt is employed for 
is made without prejudice to any right that cede- the same purpose. For the preservation of B. S. 
siastical persons have under the lormcr law to from decay by means o£ various solutions, see SrOhE, 
grant or lease, whether bj’ renewal or otherwise. Preseuvation of. 

In the Scotch law, tlie term building lease is BUJALA'NCE, a city of And.ilusia, Spain, about 
applied to the case of proprietors of entailed 20 miles e.ist of Cordova. It is surrounded by a 
estates, who, in order to encourage the building of moat and a waU flanked with old towers, has an old 
r-iUaoes and houses upon property so settled, arc Arab castle, and manufactures of woollens, glass, 
to have it in their power -to grant leases of land for and pottery, exports of agricultiu-al produce, and 
the purpose of building, for any number of years an iiuportant .annual c.attlc-fair. Pop. about 9000. 
not exceeding ninety-nine ye.ars. See this matter bU'KIvUM AVOOD. See Brazil Wood and 
regulated by the 10 Geo. III. c. 51. Bj’ the 3 and 4 'Wood. 

Viet. c. 4S, proprietors of cnt.ailed estates in Scot- bU'KKUE, a fortified island of the Indus, in 
hand m.ay fen or le.aso on long le-ases groimd for ^ gg, j ggo gg, j;. It is 

the building of churches and schools, .and for the ^gg ’ 100 

dwelUng-houses and gardens for the ministers .and fro^-’gujekur on the right. In the ordinary state 
xnastors of tlie same, and also for bu^nn^groimd ^ low water, the western and eastern aims of the 
and play-ground .attached to such churches .and respectively 15 feet and 30 feet deep. In 

Ecliools. See Lkasc and Leasehold. particularly dry seasons, however, the former has 

BUI'LDING SOCI'ETIES. See Bexefit Socin- been knowm to disappear .altogetber, and even the 
5 latter is said to b.ave occasionally been fordable. In 

.... 1839, a British force, on its march to Afghanistan, 

BUI'LDING STONE. The chemical composition a stepping-stone, as it w'ere, of B. in crossing 

of B. S. varies. The majority of lands are m^ or Indus, baa-ing joined it to cither mainland by a 

less silioious, and are designated sandstones. These of boats. B. is no longer of any military 

consist of particles of sand, united' together by the yj,Juo against a civilised ass.ailant, comm.andod, as it 
force of cohesion, 'and by a small proportion of a gjdgg ]jy ),igher grounds. It is composed 

natural cement ; in some cases, femiginons, consist- of limestone, being 800 yards long, and 300 broad, 
ing of .a compoimd of iron; and in other instances, rising 30 feet from the aver.age level of the 
calcareous, composed of carbonate of lime._ Igneous gt^oani. 

rocks furnish yerj- durable B. S., though in BUKOWI'NA, formerly tho sonth-c.astern division 

the hardness of the matenals renders t^m so difficult now a distinct crown-land of the Austrian 


jnAUeruoen. inriiocrccnonoi onuges, iux.i.cp.»u.B ^55 to m.any rivers, .and abounds 

of streets, and ayherei'cr great durability is reqmred. n ood, along with considerable mineral riches. ' 
Greenstone .and basalt are .also McasionaUy usM. -wrood-entting and mining afford occupation for a 
Tlie B. S. employed in the new Houses of Parlia- number of the inhabitants. Large numbers of 

mont IS .a magnesian limestone, or a double c.arbonatc exceUent horses. B., till 

of lime .and magnesia which is vep' close .and com- ^ ^ belonged to Transylvania, 

pact inlptiire IS soft enough to ho easily cut avith tj^g aominion of tho Turles, by 

the chisel, hut diw.ahle enough to resist wc.athcring, ^ Czemowitz 

and rctam the sh.arp outline of the c.arnng. Ihc 

ether forms of carbonate of lime exhibit considcnable rv tut -.t+i... 

dur.ahility. In the vicinity of Bath, .as .also in the Luzon, Plnlippmes, at the 

Isle of Portland, an oolitic limestone is quarried, Lc-'*'! of Manila, about ^ . g 

w-hich casilv cut and stands wcU north-west of the city of that name. B. is chiefly 

A very convenient and acour.ate w.ay of deter- composed of wooden houses hut has spaoions streets, 
mining the dur.ahility of a B. S.-in other words, its m.anufactures of silken mats and other fahne^and 
power of resisting the effoots of frost and other J|«-gc establishments. Pop. between 

Titmosphcric agcucics — is to place a small Wocli in a *^000 and 10,000. 

cold saturated solution oC sulphate of soda ; raise to BULB, in Botany, a subterranean bud covered 
the boiling-point, so as to expel air from caWtics in with imbricated scales, havriiig at their base a i^- 
the stone, which then become filled "vrith the solu- tened disc, whicli represents the proper stem of the 
tioii ; then allow to cool, and suspend the block of plant, and from which tho roots proceed downwards, 
B. S. in air. Every now and then, it is dipped whilst from the midst of the scales an annual her- 
into the solution, and subsequently air-dried. The baccous stem and leaves are sent up. The scales 
result is, that the sulpbate of soda crystallises on are regarded as modified leaves, and ^metimes are 
the outside, and partially in the interior of the all fle^y, as in the Wy ; sometimes the outer ones 
block, and in this respect acts as water docs when arc membranous, as in the onion, in which case the 
it is frozen during 'udnter ; and if the B. S. be B. is said to be tufneated. The B, is popiilarly but 
porous, and liable to decay by natural agencies, it erroneously regarded as the root or part of the root 
gradually breaks up, and particles scale off. The of the plant, and plants in which it is found, arc 
amount of this corrosion can be determined by very generally described as hulhous^rooted. New 
W'cighing tbe detached portions. Some building buds are formed in the axils of its scales, 
stones contain iron pyrites in little nodules diffused grow at the expense of the parent B., and gradually 
79 
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<3estro7 it. In some plants, as tlie ti 2 cr-lil 5 " and 
some species of alliom, leaf-bnds {bulbils or bulblcts) 
are developed on the stem above ground, -which 
spontaneously separate and serve for the propaga- 
tion of the plant, and -n-hicli are entirely of the 
nature of bulbs, being formed of thickened scales, 
sometimes so closely united as to form a solid mass. 
The CoRM (q. V.) was formerly regarded as a Idnd 
of B., and described as a solid B., but its structure 
is essentially different, although both it and the 
TtmER (q. V.) may bo mcluded in the description 
which T.inn rp.ns has given of the B. with reference 
to the purpose which it serves as ‘ the winter-quar- 
ters of the plant.’ Many bulbs, if removed from 
the ground during the period when the vegetation 
of the plant is most dormant, may be kept in a dry 
place without injury for a considerable time, even 
for years. Bulbs serve also for the preservation of 
plants in periods of drought, and are particularly 
frequent in those which delight in sandy soils. The 
abundance of ‘bulbous-rooted’ plants is a remark- 
able characteristic of the flora of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Bulbous-rooted ’ plants are very often dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of their flowers, and many 
of them are among the most esteemed ornaments 
of gardens, green-houses, and stoves. The bulbs of 
tulips, hyaemths, and other favourite flowers are 
important articles of trade. Some bulbs, as that of 
the onion, are v.aluable ns articles of food ; others, 
as that of the sqmll, upon accoimt of medicinal 
properties. 

BULBUL, an Armcui.au n.ame for the night- 
ingale, which has found its w.iy into English poetry 
chiefly through the patronage of Lord Byron. But 
the same name is given in India to a very different 
bird, Pycnonotus hcemorrhous, belonging to the great 
tribe of JDentirostres, and formerly ranked among 
the thrushes, to which it is pretty nearly aUied. 
It is a little bird of brilliant plumage, and the 
male has a crest or tuft on its he.ad. It is remark- 
able for its pugnacit}' ; the Singhalese consider it 
the most game of aU birds, and the training of it 
to fight was one of the duties intrusted by the 
king of Kandy to the Kooroowa or Bird He.adman. 
When pitted against an antagonist, such is the 
obstinate courage of this little creature, that it aviU 
sink from exhaustion r.ather than release its hold. — 
SirJ. E. Tennenl’s Ceylon. 

BULGA'BIA, an extensive province of European 
Turkey, in lat. 42° 8' — 45° 20' N., and long. 22° 15' — 
29° 35' E. The Danube flows along the whole of its 
northern boundary ; on the B. it has the Black Sea ; 
and on the S. the Balkan range divides it from 
Eumolia and Macedonia. It h.as an .area of about 
38,000 squ.are miles, ovith a population of 2,047,000, 
of whom 1,350,000 belong to the Greek Catholic 
Church. The country slopes terr.ace-like from south 
to north, and from the west to the east, acquiring a 
plain-like character before re.aching the Black Sea. 
The rivers are rapiid and tributary to the Danube. 
The soil in some parts is very fertile, producing 
great abundance of corn ; in others, it does not yield 
sufficient for the consumption. There is excellent 
pasture-land, and the lower terraces are richly 
wooded. The exports include horned cattle, sheep, 
corn, wine, iron, wood, honey, wax ; and otto of 
roses is an important article. The government is in 
the hands of the Mohammedan Beglerbeg of Ru- 
melia ; and since 1864 it has been divided into 
seven sanjaks — Rustchuk, Widdin, Hissa, Sophia, 
Tirnova, Varna, and Tultcha. In a militaiy point 
of view, B. holds a position of great importance, 
and has been, in consequence, often an arena of 
warfare, from the time of the Roman and Bj'zantine 
to that of the Turko-Russian campaign of 1854. 
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The earliest known inhabilonts of B. were the 
hicesians, who contended long ag.ainst the Romans, 
and allied themselves -with Gothic and Slavonic 
tribes against the Greek empire. Anast-asius, the 
Greek emperor, in 507, built an extensive -aaoll to 
defend his territories' from 'Mcesian mvaders. In 
the 7th c., the Bidgarians, a people of Finnish 
origin, whose original ae.at was the banlm of the 
Volga, conquered the Mecsians, and est.ablishcd the 
kingdom of Bulgaria ; they soon lost their oivn 
language and customs, and bec.ame assimilated to 
the other Slavonic inhabitants. After being tribu- 
taiy to the Greek emperors, and contending for 
some time against Hungary, B. became subject to 
the Porte in 1392 ; but the frightful oppression of 
despotic and sanguinary pashas has not, even to 
the present day, robbed the inhabitants of a dis- 
tinctively national life and love of freedom. Since 
86G, the Bulgarians have chiefly belonged to the 
Greek Cathohe Church. 

The Boxoariak L.^tguage is divided into two 
dialects — Old Bulgarian and Hew Bulgarian; the 
former, the richest and best of the Slavonic 
dialects ; the latter, very inferior, and chiefly 
remarkable for its store of popular songs. 

BULGARIH, TnADBEtrs, one of the best known 
Russian authors, was bom in Lithuania, 1769; 
received a military education in St Petersburg; 
and, in 1805, served in the campaign ag.ainst France. 
Later, however, he forsook the Russian army for 
the French, and after sundry reverses was, in 
1814, appointed by Napoleon to the command of 
a di-vision of volunteers. After Napoleon’s fall, 
B. went to Warsaw, where he contributed several 
poetical and humorous works to Polish literature. 
But, ultimately, he settled in St Petersburg, and 
dev-oting himself to the study of Russ, soon became 
a popidar author. In 1825, together -with his 
fiiend Gretsoh, he began the ITortliern Bee, and sub- 
sequently he composed several romances — of which 
Demetrius and Mazep^a are the best — and pub- 
lished different periodicals. B. was humorous and 
gi-apliio as a -writer, judicious ns an editor, as a 
critic severe, and by no means dispassionate. His 
large work, Biissia in its Historical, Statistical, 
Oeographical, and Literary Aspect, has been with 
his sanction translated into German, .and published 
at Riga, 1839 — 1841. He died in 1859. 

BU'LGEWAYS are timbers so placed as to 
facilitate the laimching of a ship ; for which, see 
Laottchhig. 

BU'LKHEADS, in a ship, are the partitions 
between the several portions of the interior; 
whether to separate it into rooms, or as a safeguard 
in case of -wreck. In ships of war, the B. or parti- 
tions between the soverM cabins and storerooms 
are chiefly of wood ; and most or many of these 
are removed when prep.aring for action, in order 
to obtain clear space for working the gims. In 
emigrant skips, the B. between the cabins are 
frequently mere lattice-work. 

Water-tight B. are among the improvements 
in modem ship-building ; they are iron w.alls run- 
ning athwart the hold, as a means of di-viding it 
into several portions; the interior Is thus cut off 
into cells, each water-tight in reference to its 
ncighbo-urs. When such a ship is leaking in any 
one of the compartments, there is thus a chance that 
the others may be kept dry until the damage is 
rep.aired. Most of the large p.as3enger-steamers are 
to some extent provided with these bulkheadB. Tho 
Great Eastern has no less than ten of them, extend- 
ing nearly up to the level of the upper deck. The 
presence of these B. greatly lessened the amoimt 
of injury occasioned by the explosion on board that 
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sTiip, on the 9tli of September 1S59; scein" that 
the disniption was thereby whoUy confined to the 
compartment in which it oeourred. 

BULL (Lat. Jntlla, primarily, anj-tbin" round or 
Bwelling) WM originaDy the name of the capsule 
of the seal appended to letters from emperors or 
from the pope. Afterwards, the word was applied 
to the seal, and next to the document itself, as in 
the case of the celebrated Golden Bull of the Emperor 
Charles r\^, which was so named from the golden 
capsule appended to imperial letters and other 
important documents bj' the Bj’zautino and Frank 
emperors as early as the 9th century. They are 
issued by the apostolic chancellor, and are d.atcd 
‘ from the da 3 ' of incarnation,’ where.as briefs .are 
.always dated ‘ from the day of the nath-ity.’ The 
name is now .applied exclusivelj’ to letters or docu- 
jnents issued in the name of the pope. In cases of 
granting favours, &o., the sc.al is appended to the 
open letter by a yellow or red band of silk ; but in 
the administration of justice, a gr.ay hempen b.and is 
used. jUl bulls, excepting those addressed to the 
United Greek Cliristians, arc written in Latin with 
Gothic letters, and on the roimh side of the parch- 
ment. See BniEF. All bear the name .and title of 
the pope — for example, Gregorius Episcopus Servus 
Servorum Dei, &o., is prefi.xed ; then follows a 
general introduction, of wliich the initi.al words .are 
used to give a distinct name to the B., as in the 
ex.amples : the B. Exsurge Domine, issued by Pope 
Leo jC against Luther in 1520 ; the B. In Ccena 
Domini, the celebrated B. against heretics, often 
re-issued sinoo 153C ; the famous Unigenitus, or 
B. against Quesnel’a writings, 1713 ; the Dominus 
ac Etdemplor Hosier, or B. for the Abolition of the 
order of Jesuits; tha i Ecclcsia ChrUli, or the B. 
which completed the concordat avith Franco in 
1801 ; the De Salute Anhnarum, oi the B. for the 
regulation of the C.atbolio Church in Pnissi.a. To 
every B.,^the leaden seal of the Church is appended, 
bearing on the obverse the arms of the pope, 
and on the reverse his name. Bulls issued dur- 
ing the interim between the election and consecra- 
tion of a pope have no armorial bearings on the 
seal. A hullarium is a collection of papal bulls, 
as the Dullarium Magnum Eomanum a Leone 
Magno ad Eenedidum XIII. (19 vols., Luxembourg, 
1727 — 1758), the E. Eomanum (28 vols.. Borne, 1737 
— 17-11), and the B. Benedicli XIV, (Mechlin, 1820 — 
1827), and more recently, the continu.ation of the 
Bidlarium Eomanum Magnum by Barberini (Vienna, 
1835). — From the same medieval Latin word bulla 
is derived the' word bulletin (Italian, bullctino), 
commonlj- applied to dispatches from generals, 
reports of the health of roj-.al personages, and on the 
continent, at le.ast, to other brief aulhentic,ated 
document, such as those of scientific societies, the 
best loio^vn of which are the bulletins of- the St 
Petersbm-g and Belgio academies. It is, moreover, 
used as a title for periodic.als, and, in France, also 
designates the slips of p.apcr on which electors 
-n-rite their votes. 

BULL, Ow. BoRXEJLtN'N, a famous -idolinist, was 
uom 5th February 1810, at Bergen, in Norway. 
No very authentic account of him is obt.ain.ablc. His 
father, it is said, attempted to coerce him into the 
study of theology, .and -would not permit a music.al 
instnunent about the house. This foolish tre.atmcnt 
only gave a more decisive character to the yccidiar 
genius of the boy. Having gone to the muversity 
of Christiania in 1828, ho found an opportunity to 
pl.ay at a concert, where his skill excited such 
enthusiasm, that ho shortly after was oflered the 
situation of music-director in the city. He accepted 
it, but in the following j'car went to C.assel, in 


Germanj’, to study under Spohr. After several 
•vicissitudes, he came to P.aris in 1831, and after- 
wards -travelled through Svritzerland and Italy. 
Dining this period, he developed his peculiar style 
of pla 3 ing, which was essentially that of the school 
of Paganini. B., however, wished to excel his 
model in origmalit 3 ’', and in triumphing over the 
moat extraordinary difficulties ; but it was impossible 
for him to follow the flight of the great Italian, in 
whose brain some capricious musical demon seemed 
to lurk. Nevertheless, he w.as received in Italy 
with prodigious enthusiasm — Malibran herself 
enibr.acing him on the st.age at N.aples. In 1836, he 
visited England, .Scotland, and Ireland, and subse- 
quently travelled in a professional capacity through 
Belgium, Holland, Bussia, and Germany. After 
.a long repose, he saOed for America, whence he 
returned in 1850; blithe again went out, and was so 
successful, that he thought of retiring from public 
hfe. He purchased in Pennsylvania 125,000 acres of 
excellent ground, and founded a colony of Scandi- 
mavnans. This turned out a complete failure, and 
B. w.a3 again compelled to resume his violin. He 
h.i3 once more visited Europe, whence he returned 
to the United St.ates in 1869, -with a fortune. He 
married a German lady in "Wisconsin in 1870. 

BULL, Geouge, D.D., a learned prelate and 
thcologic.al miter, bom at "Wells, Gloucestershire, 
England, M.arch 25, 16.34 ; studied at Oxford, whence 
he retired in 1649, having refused to take the 
commonwealth oath imposed by the parliament. 
Bccciving holy orders, his first charge w.as the parish 
of St George’s, Bristol. In 1658, ho obtained the 
rectory of Suddington St Mary’s, near that city ; 
and in 1662, was presented to the vicar.ago of 
Suddington St Peter’s. In 1669, he published his 
Ilarmonia Apostolica, the object of which w.as to 
rcconcUo the .apostles P.aul and James on the 
subject of justification. This work occasioned con- 
siderable controversy among divines, and in answer, 
B. published his Examen Censura:, and Ajiologia 
pro Ilarmonia. In 1678, ho was presented to a 
prebend in Gloucester Cathedral, and made Kector 
of Avening, Gloucestersliire. In 1079, he was 
installed Archdeacon of Ll.andaff, and received the 
degree of D.D. from O.xford Univereity. In 1085, 
he published Ids Dr/ensio Eidei Nicena:, against the 
Arians and Socini.ans, Tritheists and BabeUians; 
and in 1094, his Judicium Eedesia: Catholica:, for 
which the thanUs of the whole French clergy were 
sent to him tlirough the celebrated Bossuet. His 
l.-ist work was his Primitive and AjiostoUcal Tra- 
dition, &c. He was consecrated Bishop oi St Davids 
in 1705, and died Fcbniary 17, 1709. 

BU'LLA, a genus of MoUiisca, wliich in the older 
S3'stcms, founded upon characters taken from the 
shell alone, cont.ained a heterogeneous assemblage 
of species esscnti.aUy very dilTcrent. Some of those 
h.aving been removed to other orders, according to 

their org.anisation, the genus TiTt'- 

Bulla, and the f.amil 3 ' Bidlidre, 
of which it is the type, .are 
placed in tho order Teclibran- 
chiala of Cuvder, an order of x* ^ 
the cl.ass Gasteropoda (q. v.), and 
of liiat section of it c.alled UuHa Apert.a. 
Monceeia, h.avTng the male and 
female organs of sex combined in the same indivi- 
dual. The Bullida; have a convoluted and generally 
thin shell, which seiwes as a covering and protection 
for tho gills, and which in some of them is largo 
enough to fonn a retreat for tho entire anim.al, m 
others, is itself enveloped in the m.antle. This shell 
forms a sort of transition link between the flat cal- 
careous plato enclosed in the mantles of the AplysH 
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or Sea-Lares — ^to wliicli B. is nearly allied — and the 
spiral shell of snails and other such conchiferons 
rapUusks^ The mouth of the shell is large, extending 
tlie -whole length of the shell, -widening towards one 
end, -the lip acute. The gizzard of. -the Bullida is 
very' muscularj and-among its thick coats, in many 
species, are found calcareous hony plates, -which being 
moved against each other by its lAuscles, serve to 
•grind do-n-n the food. All the spedes are mannc, 
some arc found on the British coast. Some, from 
their form and frag^ty, are popularly called Bcbbii 
'SHE liS, as the British Bulla itydalis. 

BB'JjliACE [Pninus insititia), a shrub or small 
■tree, larger and much less spiny than the sloe, but 
very dosely allied to it, as it is also to the plum, so 
that many botanists regard them .all as one sjiecies, 
an opinion much confirmed by the ' circumstance 
that the a-arieties Jiass into each other by imper-' 
ceptible gradations. The B. may be regarded as a 
form intermediate between the plum and the sloe. 
Its leaves, however, are generally broader in pro- 
portion to their length than those of either of these, 
and its fruit-stalks more frequently in pairs; it 
differs also from both of them in its do'U'ny frait- 
stalks, and in having the under side of its leaa-es 
perm.anently doavn3'. The flou'ers are rather larger 
' than even those of the plum ; the fruit is larger 
than the sloe, generallj* globose, and, although it 
partakes in some degree both of the addity and the 
roughness of the sloe, it is not unpleasant, especially 
after haSang been mellowed bj' frosts, and makes 
exodlent pies or tarts. A bullace-pie is a standing 
dish at the Inun’cst-home supper m the south of 
England, only it requires r.ather more sugar than 
the housewife is alw.aj's -vvilling to allow.’ The B. 
is common in hedges, coppices, .and banks in Eng- 
land, and in many p.arts of Europe. It is rare m 
Scotland. 

BtT'IiIj-BAlTING, a barh.arons sport, once very 
popular in England, and in avhidi all classes of 
society equally delighted, but now, through the pro- 
gress of civilisation, almost entirelj’ confiied to the 
lowest, and rare even among them. It consists in 
caudng a bull to be attacked bj’ dogs; and in 
order that the bull might bo made as furious as 
ossible, his nose was sometimes blo-wn full of 
eaten pepper before ho was tiuned loose. Another 
form of this sport was to fasten the hull to a stake, 
b3’- a rope of some 3'.ards long, and to send bull-dogs 
against him, one at a time, avhioh were trained to 
seize lum by the nose,- and -when this was accom- 
plished, itwas called pinning the bulL But no small 
)iart of the enjo3'ment of the spectators -was derived 
from the success -with which the attacks of the dogs 
were met b3' the bull lowering his he.ad to the 
ground, and rcocii-ing them on his horns, often 
tossing them to a great distance. In some places, 
B. took place regm.arl3' as a sort of annu.al festival, 
and funds were sometimes left to provide for it- 
King James L of England OTcatl3’^ delighted in 
this sport. When the late Enperor Kicholas of 
Enssia visited England, before his accession to the 
empire, he -was present at a boxing-nuitcb and a 
B., which were got up to shew him En^sh tastes. 

An equall3' barbarous sport, termed Bull-running, 
was formerly practised at Stamfoi-d and Tutbury, 
where men and -u’omen took the place of dogs, 
maddened the bull -with hideous noise, and then 
pursued it -with ‘bull-clubs,’ till the rmforlimate 
animal expired beneath the blo-ws of its brutal 
assailants. 

BTT'LIi-DOG, a kind of dog avhich is regarded 
as peculiarly English, but concerning which it is 
doubted whether it has existed as. a distinct race, 
at least from the Eoman era, or has more recently 
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sprung up, as a variety of -the mastiff, or"» 'croas. 
between -the mastiff and some other bre^ Buffon, 
indeed, represents the B. as' the parent irace, and, 
the mastiff as derived from it,- but this ojunion is 
generally rejected as- erroneous. • The B. has been • 
regarded-as a distinct ^des-by some' naturalists, 
arid named Canis Anglicus,' O. laniaritu, 4 c. It is 
much smaller than -the mastiff, 'but is very strong 
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and muscular. ' The breadth of muzzle is greater ■ 
than in the mastiff, and the head is very large, 
.almost appearing as of disproportionate size to -the 
body. ‘ The forehead sinks between the eyes, and 
the lino of the nose rises .again at a considerable 
angle; the lower jaw projects beyond the^upper, 
often she-wing the teeth, which altogether, with the 
frequent redness about the eyelids, produces a most 
forbid^ng aspect; the cars are partiaBy drooping, 
unless the terrier blood is crossed in -the animal, ‘ 
and the tail is carried high.’ The hair is short, and 
the tail taper, and not bnsh3'. The present breed is 
commonly oohiy or reddish buff, arith the nose and 
chops alone black; but a brindled breed formerly 
prevailed, avhich w.as often exported -to the conti- 
nent for streng^ening the paclm of wolf and boar 
hounds. The B. is seldom to be seen .except in 
the company of persons avho delight in dog-fighting 
and other barbarous sports. It was formerly much 
employed in bull-baiting, from which it derives its 
name. It is chiefly remarkable for its savage fero- 
city, .and the pertin.acit3^ -with which it retains its 
hold, as if its jaws were locked, and it could not let 
go. It will h.ang to the jaw or nose of a bull, 
although lifted from the ground. Colonel Hamilton 
Smith says he has seen one ‘ pinning an American 
bison, and holding his nose down, till the animal 
graduall3' brought forward its hind feet, and, crush- - 
jng the dog to death, tore his muzzle out of- the 
fangs, most dre’adfull3’- mangled.’ The B. is afro 
bold enough to attack any animal, however superior 
in size and strength. 

The Bull-terriek is prob.ably a mere Vi-vriety of 
the B., or a cross between the B. and the terrier. 
It is smaller th-m the B., more livel3’’, ‘and, if pos- 
sible, still more ferocious.’ The ears are_ al-sva3’s 
pointed ; the coloxu- is veiy commonly white, -wi^ 
some black about the head. It is unrivalled in 
rat-catching. 

BTJIiLEK, ChamiES, bom in Calcutta in.lSOfi, 
■was a gentlemah whose -name, falls to be recorded 
more on account of the hopes- which his death in 
184 S disappointed, than for the performances of his 
life. Ho -was educated at Harrow and Cambridge, 
at both of which he distinguished himself,, and' 
for a time studied in Edinburgh, where he had 
Mr Thomas Carlyle for one of his tutors. He was 
called to -the. English bar in 1830 , and entering 
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bullets with steel (lies, drops tliem into boxes, 
and conveys them a’\ra 3 -. I'ZncU machine, •witli 
its four dies, makes 7000 bullets per hour; and 
four such machines, in an easy day’s work, turn 
out 4'>00,000 bullets. So ncarlj* arc the machines 
automatic, that one man can attend them all. 
Other machines, attended b}' children, produce an 


parliament before the Beform Bill, continued a 
member of the Lower House till bis death. Ho was 
still bu*. a ri‘'iiu: man when he died. In politics, .a 
]>hilosophical radical, he occupied successively' the 
j'osls of Judco-advocatC'general and President of 
the Poor-law Commission under "Whic governments. 

The interest taken in his career, and Ids popularity, . , ........ ..j .m 

avere, it avould seem, largely owing to his amiability I equal number of little boxwood jibigs for filling tbo 
and aecomplisbments for society. 'cavilj' at the hinder end of the Imllet. To whrjfc 

LLk'T i-j the leaden projtctile di^char^red ,dei:n-e the Mime, Enfield, and other hullcts dififer,. 
a mu^^ket, fowlinc-pi* ce, jnstol, or f imil.ar I m ill be hnofiy notieiMl in the article on llirLKn Aum.s.. 
n. Wiicii the snio.ith-bore muri:*!"? alone, See also Biiri rn-Lo viiisu Ai:'!-- in Si'rr., Vol. X. 
by nriti’h infantry, the bullets | 

its wood, which 
L:r.uned, and <Iurahle, and also 
• \ for it** fniit, uhieli is a dni])0 about the size of a 
.and lerv ileluioiis. It i.s supposed to belong 
e.-nus (natural onler isapoiacco:^ 


Iir'LLKTIX. See nriT. 


Bu lli:t 

from 
ai capon. 

V.cn. l,y EriiMi inf.mtry. the ImlleU- Mere I r.fr.LKT TItKi:, nr I'.ri,I,Y-Ti:EE, .1 tree 

iii:nir- hy c.T-tiiiL’. Mnite-i lc;i.I m'.t: jioiirea into ' c;,,,..,,,,,. nn.l for 

moulds; ami the in-niMs wen* dijtjud in cold h ^alld. In .a\ \ eloMr-. 
water, to ha'^t-n tlie s didification t»f the lead. I 

llio innuMs Mere coni,,! .liter tverj- fn,v tiim-, clmnv, .in,l ctv .l.-licniis. It i.s s.ipnnscJ to belonK 
ot using; and the lead was heated tudv just to ® 

tin* d‘-gre'' for maintaining Iluidlly. At pre.-ent, ' , 
however, bnlh'ts are made more e-\|*^'«htion‘^Iy, .and 1 
more tndy spheiic.al in fonn, by a ronipri«''ing } 
machin*', iiu'ent'il by Mr (tcorge X.apier. I'lir i lit 'LL I'KIIIT. t'oiiili.ats of men with bullff, 
h ad is fir-t fa*^hinned into a rod about .a yard 1 f«r the entertainment of the public, were common 
Ion" by five ('r fix (ightli.'^ of an imdi thick ;"this in Greeo'. j-artifidarly m 'riii-«-.aly. and in Komo 
nnl is pa-^^ed Litwt'en roll, r.-? to condemn it; th.*n «nder tin* 4-inp. rori. ’tlimi^h in later times they 
Ik tv,'ei*n other nillen t'l pre‘-s it into :i row 1 "‘.-re forbiildtn botii bv I'lnperors ami jmjics. They 
o: nearly globular JU'CCS; tin n a spin rioa! die ' “tdl a favourite pi'-tum* in Spam ami Mexico, 

give? Oie j'rojK^r form to each of tin' o piece-* ; 1 Spam, tin v were abob'-lied by ( 'Ij.irlc-s IV. ; but 

and, lastly, a treaflle-worked punch j- -parat- • them | •b’^-qdi. N.apo!.-..ii‘R br..ther. re (■'(’tablidi. d them, out 
into hullet-i. AN i*h one (.f the-e maidiim ■*, and i *'f pohey. tin- mre--* of the Spani'-h |»opidation being 
two (be.'’, nine Ih.vij can nnbe -jo.oiK) bull, ts in pa'‘-ionat*dy n.nd of th- s)»nrt. 'Die must magnili^ 
a day. ^ o.-nt bull !i.:ht'* wm’ at t-ne lime instituted by Iho 

Sj)hi.ric.al bull( Is fr-r tlm C'ld luu krt?. carbine'’, • nionan hs ttiem'-rlvrK at pro=**nt, l'"th in the caj'ital 
and jii'tols vari-'d from M to 2*1 to the |KUind. and ! .'Hi'l m tli- lar.-'-r t.-wns ..f Spam, they are held either 
from O'dO to (HiS of an inch in d\anie*< r. TIkp- •*>' pnv.at** ^p- ■ uJ.ation«. or t->r tlie b- nftit of public 
is a particular r.itio, dejM-ndiie.; on the ppM-ifie in'-titutioie. In .Madrid, tlie bull lighting pea'-oii 
graWly i'y which ih" miiiib/r to the j*ouml 1 commene.s m .\pnl. and lasts until Novemlwr. Dur- 

‘ ing th.at tuiT*, tlicre i.s .it !> ast nni* aft* nmon in every' 


ve.ar 


will give the dianut''r, or vIc'’ V'r.'i 
Such bull't’ are, however, K-comiug every 
.and 1- =s u'-.d in the nnny, King tupen-'dr*! by 
oth'r fonns bett'-r niited for rilb*’'. 'J hc-e forms 
.an? fingularly nuin'Tou«, I’obtns’H II was egg- 
tlmpcd, witli tlie c-ntre of gravity at the l.arg.-r end , 



BcanfnyVj v.as nvnjd, with a In-m!' jilu rical r.avilv at 
one (iifl; Manton’.s w.as a KpluTiial b.all put into 
a avfM'Hlen cup, with jiroj'cctmns on the e.vleri(»r; 
Orcenrrs was oval, with a plug of mixed met.al 
driven into a Imlo barely largi* enough for it ; X^'r- 
. ton’p, DelvigncV, MinieV, and others, are, nr were, 
of varioiLs elongated ‘h.ajiet, nio’^tly wdth rorne kind 
of ping, which, driven into the Ie.a/1 by the foi-cc of 
IIf? cxjdo'-ion, causes it to fill up the grooves in the 
rifling (d tlic barrel. 'J’his expanding or dilating 
action li.as K-en claimed by many inventors; but 
the government, in 1S57, awarded Mr Greener 
£100{», m the jK-H'on who had jiractically polved 
the difiiciilty as far b.ack as 'J'he biilbds for 

the Enfield riflc'i are now m.ade with extniordinnry* 
Bj»ec-<1, by in.achincry of beautiful conslniction. The 
machine draws in .a coil of Icadf-n rod, miwindH it, 
cuts it to the required length, stamps out the 


w< ••k dvvoifd to the sjn.rt. Tin* procei'ds go to the 
fiituls nf th(' rit-m ml Uo'q.il.al. 'Hic lights take place 
in a kiiul of Circus, callid tin- phj:a tir 7’oro.», round 
which the r^als rue one ab«.vf amdlur, like tho 
«*teps of a ‘•tasr. w itli a In r of bf>\rs over them. Tho 
Plit'.a IS c.apiblo (.f rontammg fmm 10,000 to 12,000 
|*^*opK‘. who piy a huh prin* of ailmiRsion, consider- 
ing tin* rat<‘ of wag» s m Sp.un : ami all go attired in 
liner Im-'-I to the f pet.'t.ii k-. Tin' .Vndalu.sian 
hulls .an* br« d at Itnra, the imst (’a'^tilian ones 
on tin.* .lamina, near .Xmnjmv The latter arc the 
l»re"d iiMially clio-rn f(*r licht in Madrid. 'J’hey are 
!iero<T .ami more active, but inferior in ptrength to 
Untmh aiiimab. 'I ho hor-^s engaged in the con- 
fin Is are worlhlv^'s brutes, lit «,nly for the knacker. 
'I In' men <nij'loved in the fight are gem rally* those 
who h.a\e b* «*n )ired to it ns ,a profc^j^ion, but occ.a- 
sion.ally am.ateurs m.ay take jiart in it. 'J*he JJ. 
h.as borii d'-'-cnlifd as a Imged^’ in Ihrto actu 
The jirineip.d perfonm ri in the first are tho pirn- 
flora's ; in the Fec<md, the r}t\d(tt an'* the only actors ; 
the Ihinl and list act devolve.} n-l ly on Inc mata- 
dor. 'Hie picftdnr^^ are all inout,t»d, dre.^sed like 
Spanish knights of the rdden tinn*, and armed with 
a lance ; they take up their position in tlic middle 
(»f the rircim, opjKimtc the bull ntali-^. The c/o(fo», 
who .are on foot, .are gay with rild-ons, and wear 
very' bright coloured ilii.-xf^s; they distnhiitc them- 
rel\cs III tin* f-paee betwei-n tiie barriers. Tho 
matador^ nr chief combatant, is abo on foot. lie is 
Inamkoinely dre'^ed, ami holds in the right hand a 
n.aked Bwor<l, in tin* left the r/io/rfo, a ein.all stick, 
with a jliece of pcarlet colmired silk attached. On a 
f'ign given by* the chief magistrate, a bull is let nut 
from tho ht.alls; tho Htand ready' in tho 

aren.a svaiting his ch.arge. AVith a brave bull, they 
find all their nkill requisite in neding on the defen- 
.sivc; witii a cow.arilly one, they act on the oflensive; 
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and sliould tlieir stabs be ineffectual in rousing tbo tinfreiiuent in. England, Heland, and the s^tb of 
animal to the requisite fury, tbe poor beast is booted Scotland j and is most of Europe, 

by tbe crowd, and ultimately stabbed ingloriously from tbe south of Norway to tbe Mediterranean, 
in tbe spine. ’Whenever a horse is wounded, tbe extending eastward throughout Asia, even to Japan, 
rider betakes himself to flight ; and when either tbe It frequents woods and gardens, builds its nest in 
above casualty happens, or a picador is thrown, tbe trees or bushes a few feet froni tbe ground, feeds 
^ulos rush in, and attract the bull by their cloalcs, chiefly on seeds and bemes m wmter, and'in spring 
Ba'i-ing themselves, if need be, hj' leaping over tbe is excessively destructive to tbe buds of fruit-trees 
palisade which encloses the circus. At the same in those locabties in which it is abundant, selecting 
time, another picador caUs off the bull’s attention to the flower-buds, and apparently finding tb^ tbe 
himself by shouting. When the bull begins to flag, most palatable of all food. Selby says : ‘ I have 
the picadorcs are succeeded by tbe c7iw/os, "wbo bring known a pair of these birds to strip a considerable 
■with them tbe handerillas~\, e., barbed darts about sized plum-tree of every bud in tbe apace of two 
two feet long, ornamented with coloured paper-flags, da3’3.’ On this account, gardeners are sometimes 
which they stick into tbe neck of tbe animal. Some- compelled to w'age war against the bull-finch, 
times these darts have crackers attached to them, The song of this bird, in a wild state, is very 
tbe explosion of which makes tbe bull furious. The simple, and has no particular quality to recommend 
matador non* enters alone to complete tbe tragic it; but it is remarkably susceptible of improvement 
business. As soon as the bull’s eye catches the by education; and trained bull-finches of supenor 
midcta^ be generallv rushes blindly at it ; and then acquirements arc sold at a very considerable price, 
the 7 natador, if he is well skilled, dexterously Some of these birds learn to whistle an air very 
jdunges the sword ‘ between the left shoulder and accurately, and with a power and variety of inton- 
the blade,’ and the animal tlrops dead at his feet, ation far exceeding their natural song. The^ahihty 
The victorious viaUuhr is greeted with acclama- to whistle several airs well, is rare, ^lo training of 
tions, and not less so the bull, should he wound these birds is a work both of time and trouble : it 
or even loll the matador, in which c.ase another is chiefly carried on in Germany. Not less than 
7natarfor steps forth into the arena; but human life nine months of training are requisite: it begins 
is rarelv sacriliceL Kijht or ten bulls are often whenthobirdisamcrencstUng.andmustbecarc- 


despatched in a .T.iy ; twenty iniuutes hemg | fully continued till after the first moiUtin^; for it 

about the time usuallv tal.en to slay one. is a curious circumstance, that all which has been 

In Madrid, m June la."3, 9i) bulls w, ro kdlod in preriously acquired is very .apt to be lost at that 
tbe course <'l a .sin.;le woeh, l>ull-liohter3 aia* time, or is afterw.aTd3 so imperfectly remembered 
regarded as the lowest class m .Si>am. They are that the bird is of little value. The B. is carablo 
verj’ ignonint and supri'^titjou*’ ; aiul ll)^>^^' \\ho arc of verj' strong attachment to those who feed and 
Idlled on the simt, and die watliout confession, are caress it, and often becomes bo thoroughly domesti- 


domed burial nte 


oated as to exhibit no desire for liberty. — Curious 


BU'LIobTb'CH(/>,/i-,A«/«c«/yonM.a).irdoftbc van.ahons of j.lumago are sometimes obsc^cd m 
groat faiiulv ol n-,,,, rih.hr (q. v.), a little lare.-r than it— Other syccies of the genus Pyrrlinla are known, 
the eoimno-.i hnn.-t, and of a genus closely allied to natives of difTerent parts of the world ; and m this 
the Grosbe.aks.u,dCiossl,dls. The genus ispartieu genus some ornithologists mclude Cory//tus of 
larly cliar.iet, n-ed In the short, thick, roiimbsl lull, Cuvier, of which one species, the Bmc-fmoli (q. v.), 
of which the Sides are mil, , ted and bulemg, an.l the <>r I’me Grosbeak, is a native of Britain, 
tip of the upper maiidilih' overhaiurs that of the BU'LL-FROG {liana pijnens), a species of frog 
lower one. Tlie B. is a bud ipf wry s,.tt and dcu.se (q, y j found in most parts of the United States and 

Canada, but chiefly .abundant in the southern states. 
It is of a large size, eight to twelve inches long, 
of an olive-green coloui’, clouded avith black. It 
/h'. receives its name from the remark.able loudness of 

/■ its voice, which has been compared to tbe beUowing 

/ ' 'J of a distant bull, and comes in ns a lioUow bass_ in 

^ - y' ' ,1 the frog’ concerts which take place in the evening 

^ _ o' , j [f ,uid all night long in marshj’ places in America. 

‘sf. jT / Ifs eoicc can bo distinctly heard .at a distance of 

-v.-sp ' forty or lifty y.ards. It sits for hours dm-ing the 

ibiy. basking in the Biiu, ne.ar tbe margin of a 
‘ .stie.un, into wliich it pbmgcs aritb a gi'e.at le.ap on 

*v, the least aiipearance of d.angcr. It docs not coniine 

itself to insect and molluscous food, like smaller 
' frogs, but is said to be partial to yoimg ducks, and 

to swallow- them entire. Audubon saj's ‘ its flesh is 
' tender, white, and afiords excellent eating,’ the 

however, being the only part used for 
't ■- food. He adds that these p.arts make excellent bait 

''i for the larger cat-fish, and that he has gonenally 
' used the gun for proeiiriiig them, loading with ver}' 

small shot. 

liuli-tiui,!.. 

BU'LLHEAD, Iim3Tl BULLHEAD, or 
jtlumage, of a delicate Lluish-gi'ay colour above, the MILLER’S THU^MB ((?oW«5 Ool/io)f^ a small fisli, 
luidcT i^arts of a bright tile-rcd, the crovra of the abundant in clear rivers and streams, in some parts 
head and tlie beak jet black, which colour also of the British Islands, throughout the greater part 
ajipears in the greater wing and tail coverts, in the of Europe, and in the nortli of Asia. It seldom 
quills, and in the tail-feathera; the wings arc crossed exceeds four or five inches in length; is of a ^rk 
by a conspicuous white bar. The colours of the brov\Ti colour on the upper parts, and white 
female are less bright than those of the male. Tlio beneath ; lias rather large lins,^ with ra^ slightly’' 
tail of the B. is almost even. Tliis bird is not produced into spiues and prettily spotted; and in 
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pencral .appe.irance is not unliko the gurnards (q.v.). 
It is, however, generally regarded .as a disagreeable 
object to the sight, on aeoount of the great size and 
depressed form of its head, from which it derives its 
English names; the name, Miller’s Thumb, alluding 
to tlie broad rounded form which the hast joint of 



the thumb of .a miller used to acquire in times 
when machinery was ruder than now, by its con- 
tinual emplojTuent in testing the quality of the 
floim produced, and in turning it over on the fingers 
for inspection, that it might ho known if the mill 
was doing its work well. The appeai’.ance of the B. 
is rendered still more im.attraotive by the entire 
absence of scales, a characteristic of the genus to 
which it belongs, the whole body and he.ad being 
covered with a soft sldn. Yet it is said to be of a 
very delicate flavour, and in some countries is much 
sought after as an article of food. Its flesh, when 
boiled, is reddish, like'that of the salmon. Izaak 
Walton speaks of angling for the B., and in his 
pleasant quaint style desoribes the habits of the fish : 
‘Ho does usually dwell and hide himself in holes, 
or amongst stones in clear water, 'and in very hot 
days wUf lie a long time very stUl, and sim himself, 
and will be easy to be seen upon any flat stone, or 
any gi-avel, at which time he wOl sufl'er an angler to 
put a hook baited with a small worm verj' near into 
liis mouth, and he never refuses to bite, nor indeed 
to be caught, nuth the worst of anglers.’ — ^The other 
British s])eoies of the genus Cotlus (q.v.) are marine. 
The name B. is not usually given to any of them. 
A sea-fish of a nearly aUiod genus (Aepidophorm) is 
sometimes ciiUed the Armed BuiiniiAn; it is .also 
Imown as the Pogge (q. v.). — The River B. differs 
from the marine species of the same genus, in har-ing 
only one short spine on each side of the head, on the 
prcoperculum. 

BULLINGER, Henry, the friend of Zwingli, 
and one of the chief reformers in Switzcrl.and, was 
bom at Bremgarten, .in the canton of A.arg.au, July 
18, 1504. He studied at Cologne, where he bcc.amo 
acquainted with the writings of Luther; and during 
the ye.ar 1527, he attended the theologic<al exposi- 
tions of Zwingli, and went along nath the hatter to 
the religious conference held .at Bern in 1528, the 
resiJt of w'hieh was the reform.ation of the c.anton. 
In 1529, he married Anna Adlischwyler, formerly a 
nun, 'n'ho bore him eleven chOdren. By a powerful 
sermon which he preached at Bremgarten, on Whit- 
sunday 1529, B. induced his whole congregation to 
•make a profession of Protestantism. In 1531, he 
was compelled by the Catholic party to flee from the 
canton, and went to Zurich, where, in the following 
ye.ar, he was appointed pastor of the principm 
church. In the controversy on the eucharist and 
the affairs of the Anabaptists, B. distinguished him- 
self by his integrity and moderation ; and in his 
house at Zurich several German theologians, com- 
peUed to le.ave their country, avere hospitably 
sheltered. He took part in drawing up the first 
Helvetic Confession at Basel, in 153C, and in 
establishing a close relation between the Swiss and 
Anglican Churches. He died September 17, 1575. 


His -writings are numerous. ,Tho most important 
is a, History of the iteformation, which was first 
ublished at Zm-ich, 1838. His sermons (translated) 
aa-e also been recently published at Cambridge by 
the Parker Society. 

BU'LLION usuaUy means amooined gold and 
silver, m bars or other masses ; but in discussions on , 
the currency, the term is frequently employed to 
signify the precious metals coined and amooined. 
The origin of the word B. in its present sense, as 
aa-ell as that of the French Billon (q.v.), and the 
corresponding Spaaiish vellon^ seems to be as foUows : 
B. originally aneant the mint, where the alloy for 
the coinage avas prepared, and the coin stamped 
(cither fi*om the Lat. bulla, a roamd boss or stud, or 
stamp ; or from the a-erb buUare, to boR or bubble) ; 
and hence it e.amo in England to sigaiify the standard 
metal of aa-hich the coins are made. In Prance, 
where the Icings debased the currency much more 
th.an ea'cr took place in England, billon, the mint, 
came to signify the base mixture issued therefrom. 

It is .a question not yet satisfactorily settled, hoav 
f.ar any gre.at increase in the supply of B. has that 
effect in lessening the value of money, and con- 
sequentty raising prices, aahich has alw.ays been 
very n.at\rr.ally .attributed to it. It may indeed bo 
maintained avith some plausibihty, that if B. were 
capable of being produced to such an extent 
beyond the actual dem.and for it as to glut the 
m.arket, it would cease to bo that general standard 
of money value avhich it has become, just because 
it is of all others the article which is steadiest 
in requiring a certain outlay of labour to pro- 
duce it. Rises in prices haa-e accompanied largo 
supplies of gold, but they haa'e also accompanied 
large supplies of other commodities indicative of 
a great increase in riches. It is certain that gre.at 
increases in the supply of B. do not, as in the 
case of other goods, glut the market. For some 
ye.ars past, the supply of gold, oaring to the new 
fields opened in America and Australia, has been 
quadrupled, aadth certainly no more influence on 
prices than avh.at a general increase in prosperifjr 
might cause. There is, it avill he observed, th& 
great difference between gold and other commodi- 
ties, th.at besides avhat may be avithin the crust of 
the earth, there is a ^eat mass aa-hich has been 
.accumulating for thousands of years in the possession 
of mankind, which comes forth as it is wanted. A 
few millions of tons of iron, or b.alc3 of cotton, 
beyond the usual annual average, would perhaps 
add a himdrcd per cent, to the available quantity for 
consumption; but a few millions of pounds worth 
of gold, haa-ing to he coimted arith all the gold in 
existence in the world, makes a scarcely perceptible 
addition to the stock. 

The term B. is in this country associated arith the 
memor.ablc Bullion Report of 1810. In the year 
1797, by wh.at was caUed the Restriction Act (see 
Bank), the B.ank of England was restrained from 
paying its notes in gold. There thus came to be 
two separate and independent currencies in the 
country — one of B., the other of paper. They came 
to differ in value from each other so much that in 
the year 1813, gold, of which the mint price was 
£3, j7s. lOd. per ounce, was actually worth, in bank 
paper) £5, lOs., or, in other words, the one-pound 
bank-note was avorth 14s. 2(1. There were various 
opinions on the cause of this difference. Some people 
simply said, that gold was de.ar, taking paper as the 
standard of value; others said, it was oaving to 
our exports not balancing our imports ; others, to 
too groat facilities in discounting, by which money 
avas advanced on bad security; and in general, it 
was held, that there could be no over-issue of paper- 
money, if it was backed by good security, and 
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employed only for genuine transactions, and not in 
fictitious credits. In the meantime, the select com- 
mittee on the high price of gold B., had been 
ndshuig to get, not through theories or speculations 
but through actual facts, at the truth. The nork of 
the committee ivas chiefly conducted by hlr Homer, 
aided by Sir Ilobert Peel, then a yoimg man; and 
both of them entered on the task ivithout any pre- 
possession, and the desire to find the truth. Tliey 
estabhshed the conclusion, among other important 
truths, that paper-money is always liable to be over- 
issued, and consequently depreciated, unless it be 
at all times immediately convertible into gold, and 
the monetary policy of the empire was subse- 
quently established on this principle. A full analy'sis 
of the B. report will be foimd in llacleod’s Die- 
tioiiary of Political Pconomy. 

BULL'S EYE, among the rigging of a ship, is a 
sort of small pulley in the fonii of a ring, with a 
rope spheed round the outer edge, and another 
sliding through a hole in the centre. — B. E., in rifle 
practice, is the small black centre within the circle 
on the target. 

BULL TltOUT {Salmo Kriox or .S'. a 

fish nearly .allied to the salmon, and like it, migr.a- 
tory in its habits, .a-sceiuling rivers, in which it 
deposits its spaum, but living cliieliy in the so.a. It 
occurs in m.any of the rivers of Britain, but is 
‘jirobably better known in the Tweed than else- ' 
a\ here,’ being ‘there ,a.s .ilmridant as the salmon 'i 
(Yarrell). It is otuu idled the (in vv Tiioir, I 


Bull Trout. 

sometimes sunply the (iiivv, and is the .‘iilwK.v of 
the Welsh rivers. It sometimes attams the weight 
of 20 lbs., although it is more lommouly' under 15 
lbs. weight. It is less elegant iii fonii than the 
salmon ; the head .and n.a]ie of the neik arc thicker 
in jiroportion ; and the tail, l»e\ond the adipose fin, 
is more bulky and muscular ; the tad lin is bqu.irc 
at the end in young li.di (in some places called 
wlutling^)j and in older ones, becomes con\ex by the 
elongation of the central r.ays, whence the name 
roundtail sometimes given to this sjiecies. 'The 
scales are rather smaller than those of a .salmon of 
equal size, and the colour is less bright ; the ni.ales 
in the spawaiing season being reddish brown, the 
females blaekish gray ; at other times the general 
colour is like that of the salmon trout. 'The B. 'T. 
agrees with the s.ilnion in having only a few teeth 
on the most anterior jiart of the vomer (the bone 
whieh runs down the eentre of the palate); while 
the salmon trout, the eommou trout, and the great 
lake-trout, have a long line of teeth there: the 
teeth are larger and stronger than those of the 
B.almon; there are difTereiices .also in the form of 
the gill-eovers. To anglers, the B. T. is ne.\t to the 
salmon as a prize, and by many is mistaken for it. 
The flesh is paler in coloiu:, eoarser, with muck less 
flavour, and is much less esteemed. — The name 
B. T. has been also given to the Heeno ISalmo 
■124 


Huclio), or Salmon of the Danube, , ivhich some- 
times attains the size of 30, or, it is said, even of 
GO lbs. 

BULOW, Ebied. IViLir. von, a famous Pni.ssian 
general in the ivar of liberation, was born in 1755, 
entered the army young, .and soon distinguished 
himself. When Pnissia deelared war with'^France 
in ISIS, it was B. that commanded in the first 
successful encounter with the French at Miickern, 
Api-il 5, and revived the self-confidence of the army 
.after the adverse battle of L'litzen. His victories 
over Oudinot and Hey .at Grossbeeren and Denne- 
witz, saved Berlin, and inflicted severe loss on the 
enemy. He acted a conspicuous part in the battle 
of Leipsic, aud by taking possession of Montmartre, 
finished the c.ampaign of 1S14. The king acknow- 
ledged Ills services by an cst.ate worth £30,000, and 
the title of Coimt Dennervitz. In the camp.aign of 
1815, he joined Blilchcr by forced marches, .and 
he.adcd the column that first came to the aid of 
Wellington .at Waterloo. He died at ICiinigsberg, 
1 1th Janu.ary 1818. 

BU'LRUSH, an English popular n.ame for large 
rush-like or reed-like jilants growing in marshes, 
not very strictly limited 
to any particular kind. | 

.Some authors employ it 

in a restricted sense as 

the designation of plants j 

of the genus Typha, .also 

known as C.at’s-tail or 

Uccd-mace. See Tvpn.\. 

It is perhaiis more com- 
monly restricted to largo 

species of the genus S’eir- iC\' 

(q. V.), .also called Y 

Club-rush, and particu- 
larly to S. laatslris, a j 

common British plant, I 

found .also in .all the | 

northern parts of the .i , 

w'orld, growing about the \[ 

muddy margins of lakes A >1/ 

and ponds, with a creep- . 7,, 
ing root and round stems 6 w W 
varying from 2 to S feet v 
ill height, wiiich are 
almost leafless, and bear 

"“>r" 

• 111 J .1 • -1 a, lop of stem nnd floweis: 

spikclets oil tUcir side. ^ single liorct. 

TIk* root is astringent and 

diuretic, and was formerly' emplo^’cd in medicine ; 
but the stems are the most useful part of the 
plant, being much emplo^’ed for making chair- 
bottoms, mats, (See. ; also by coopers for filling up 
spaces between the seams of caslcs, to which pur- 
pose their spongy nature particularly adapts them, 
and not unfrecpieutly for thatching cottages. 

liU'LiTI, or LI'TTLE TIBET, a territorj'' lying, 
on the Upper Indus beyond the Himalaya, and 
forming a sort of debatable land between India 
and Tatary. It is immediately to the north of the 
Valley of Cashmere, with which it has been politi- 
cally connected by conquest. It occupies about 
SOOO square miles, extending in lat. between 
HO' and HG“, and in E. long, between 75® aud 77°. 
With an average elevation of about 7000 feet above 
the sea, B. is surrounded by mountains of nearly 
the same height above its own level. Hence the 
temperature is such that only snow falls in what 
ought to bo the rainy season, though in summer the 
thermometer ranges at noon from 70® to 90® F. 
European fruits are said to be plentiful. The 
inhabitants are of the Mongolian race, and chiefly 
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Mohammedans. Among- the animals arc the sha, 
the large-horned goat, the sheep, the muslc-deer, 
and tne ibis. The only toum of consequence is the 
cajiital Iskardoh, -n-hich, in fact, sometimes gives its 
name to the whole province. 

BU'LAVARK, in military matters, was the old 
name for a rampart or bastion. In a ship, the 
bulwarks .are the boarding aboa-e the lea-el of the 
upper deck, nailed to the outside of the timber- 
heads and stanchions. In ordinary vessels they 
forra a par.apet, protecting the sc.amen from the 
aa-.aa-es, and prea'ent loose articles from being saa'ept 
off the deck; in men-of-w.ir they, in addition, sera-e 
to protect tbc men from an cnemj-’s shot. In an 
inquiry made a few years ago concerning the aa’ail- 
abihty of merchant-steamers as ships of war, it 
aa’as found that the bidavarks aa'ould not afford suffi- 
cient protection to the men from musket-shot ; but 
that if hammock-stanchions were fixed all round 
the bidavarks, and the men’s hammocks placed in 
a netting upheld thereby, a a'cry good protection 
might be obtained. 

BULAVER LYTTOSr, Sir. Edwat.d. Sec 
Lyitox. 

BULAVER, Sir. Hexuv Lyttox, G.C.B., the 
Right Hox., diplomatist aud autlior, an elder 
brother of the late Lord Lytton, avas bom in 180-t, 
entered the diplomatic sera’ice in 1827, and aa-as 
attached successively to the British Embassy at 
Berlin, Brossels, and the H.aguo. In 1830, he entered 
parliament, and during the folloaa-ing sca-cn ye.ars he 
represented, in order, the constituencies of AVilton, 
Coventry, and Marj’lebone. In 1837, he became 
Secretai^- of Embassy at Constantuioplo, where he 
negotiated and concluded a treaty aadiich is the 
foimdation of our present commercial system in the 
Rast. In 1843, ho avas made Mnister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of JIadrid, aud concluded the 
peace betaa-een Spain and Morocco in the foUoaa-ing 
year. AVliilst in Spain, his firmness and c,andour 
proved a source of great inconvenience to Narvaez, 
the Spanish soldier-diplomatist of that day, and 
avho, pretending to have discovered the complicity 
of the British plenipotentiary in certain plots 
against the Spanish government, ordered him to 
leaa'o JIadrid. Both parties in the House of Com- 
mons .approved of the avholo course of B.’s conduct 
aa-hile- at the court of Madrid, and her M.ajcsty 
aaa-arded to him the highest decorations of the 
order of the Bath. He afterwards proceeded to : 
Wasliington, where he evinced equal .art in coiicili.at- ' 
mg the temper of the people, .aud maintaining the 
interests of his own country. In 1852, he avas sent 
to Tuscany as envoy extraordinaiy ; and in 18.50 was 
nominated, by Lord Palmerston commissioner at 
Bucharest for investigating the state of the lj.anubi.an ' 
Principalities. As British commissioner, lie c.atlcd [ 
forth from every minister and from ea’cry govern- 
ment concerned the avarmest expressions of approv.al, 
and all concurred in recommending him for the post 
of ambassador to the Ottom.an Porte, on the return 
of Lord Stratford de Rcdcliffc, in the spring of 
1858. Sir Henry Lytton became a peer in 1871. 
■U’ith the title of Lord Balling and BuUvor. He died 
June 2, 1872. He published An Autumn in Greece; 
France, Social ami LUerari/ ; The Alonarchy of the 
Aliddle Glasses ; and a Life of Byroti, 

BU MBOAT, a boat employed to cany provisions 
and other articles from harbours .and ports to vessels 
lying at some distance from the shore. Bo,ats of 
this kind belong to a class of petty traders, avho 
in England are, for the most part, women. The 
proa-isions commonly offered for sale are soft bread, 
butter, fruit, vegetables, fish, and fresh meat— tho 
fish fried, and the me.at roasted, if wanted. Among 


the other .articles are included shirts, drawers, 
stockings, gloves, pipes, needles, tlu-ead, and a 
a-ariety of odds .and ends. Tlie less respectable of 
the R traders try to smuggle spu-its on board; 
but if this is discovered, it leads to instant punish- 
ment. In fitting out and also in paying off ships 
in H.M. naay, the B, people are alloaved on board 
for a certain length of time daily ; but when a ship 
is in actia-e commission, they come alongside only 
at meal-boiu-s. Among the class of B. people gene- 
rally, there is no littio acuteness and enterprise. 
They learn all particulars about ships going and 
coming, .and -n-ill even -write to far-distant ports to 
secure a vessel’s patronage. In their dealings, they 
of course prefer ready money, but in certam cases 
they give credit, and it is understood lose little 
by their libcrolity; for any .attempt at evasion 
of payment by .any of the croav, meets the dis- 
pleasure of commanding officers. Prom Hoim-kong 
up to the Boguo Forts, and in other Cminese 
waters, bumboats frequently accompany vessels, 
.and arc apt to become troublesome. fiVorn Malta, 
and some other places in tho Mediterranean, tho 
bumboats also h.aunt vessels on short cruises, in 
the hope of doing a littio trade. 

BU'jMKIN, or BOO'MKIN (diminutive of boom), 
on shipboard, is a short boom which projects over 
each bow of the ship, to aid in extending tho lower 
edge or clue of the foresail to windward — in nautical 
plu-.asc, ‘ to board tho fore tack to.’ In a boat, tho 
B. is a small outrigger over the stem, used for 
extending the mizzen. 

BUMSIALOTI {Saurus ophiodon), a fish of tho 
family Ncopclirfaj or Sauridae, often regarded as a 
snbdinsion of the great family Salmonida:. It is 
a_ marine fish, a native of the coasts of India, par- 
ticiilarly of tho Bomb.ay and Malabar coasts, from 
-which it is exported in large quantities, salted .and 
ilricd, to other parts of India, being highly esteemed 
for its rich flavour, aud often used as a relish. In 
commerce, it is kno-ivn not only by tho n.ame B., 
but by the singular appellation of Bombay BueJ:. 
It is a fish of elongated form, avith large fins and a, 
very largo mouth, tho g.ape of wliich extends far 
behind the eyes, and which is furnished with a 
gre.at number of long, slender teeth, barbed at tho 
points. It is e.xtrcmely voracious. 

BUNDELCU'NI), a territory of Hindustan, 
between Gwalior on tho west, and tho Jumn.a, 
Avhich separates it from the Doab, on tho north- 
e.-ist. _ It extends in N. lat. from 23° 52' to 20° 20', 
.and in E. long, from 77° 53' to 81° 39', containing 
rather more tli.an 18,000 squ.aro miles, and .about 
2,500,000 inhabitants. Studded, as B. is, u-itli 
isolated rocks rising precipitously from its surface 
— each of them a nucleus, as it wore, of independ- 
ence — it has generally been very much subdivided. 
Besides four districts belonging to the North-west 
Provilfccs of British India, it embraces nine rajah- 
ships, and numerous principalities of inferior n.ame, 
known as jaghircs. Tho country, not-withstanding 
that it is w-cll watered, has .a climate which renders 
irrigation indispensable ; .and it is accordingly inter- 
spersed, at tho cost of great Labour and consider- 
able ingenuity, with artificial dams. B., though not 
destitute of avoodlands, presents rather jungle and 
copse than hoa-vy timber. It is said to possess 
inexliaustible deposits of iron-ore, and to have 
given indications .also of coal. Tho principal towns 
are Calpee, Jhansi, CaUinger, Banda, Jalun, and 
Ch.aturpur. Tho first three -will be noticed in 
their places, CaUinger being famous for its cave- 
temples, and Jhansi and (Jidpoe having acquired 
celebrity in the mutiny of 1857 — 1858. 

BU'NGALOAV, a species of rural -rilla or house, 
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ao called in India. Bungalows wliicli form tLc 
residence of Eiu-ojicans, are of all sizes and styles, 
according to tlie taste and we.alth of the owner. 
Some are of two stories, but more usually they 
consist of only a ground-floor, and arc invari.ably 
surrounded with a verandah, the roof of wliich 
affords a shelter from the sun. In the chief cities 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bomb.ay some of the 
bungalows are really palatial residences, wliile in 
the mofuBsU they are of more modenate pretensions. 
In general, they are pronded with exterior offices, 
to accommodate the large retinue of domestics 
common in Indian life. Besides these private bim- 
galowa, there are military biuigalows on a large 
scale for accommodatmg soldiers in c.antonments ; 
Hlcewiso pubhc bimgalows, maintained by govern- 
ment for the accommodation of travellers, and in 
wliioh seem to be blended the characters of an 
Engbsh road-side inn and an eastern caravanserai. 
These bungalows, though they vary gre.atly in 
actual comfort, are all on the same plan. 'J'hcy arc 
quadrangular in shape, one story high, with high- 
pcalted roofs, thatehed or tUed, jirojcctmg so .as to 
form poiticos and verandahs. The B. is divided 
uito ‘suits’ of two, tliree, or four rooms, provided 
with bedsteads, tables, and chairs , vaiidows t»f 
glass, and framed glass-doors, (.iff each room is .a 
bath-room, and earthen jars of cool w.ator. Travel- 
lers are cx]iected to carry their servants, ciolung- 
ajijiaratus, wine, beer, biihhng, . with tlieui ; 
but the Idiitmutgar ot the In-tter cl l-s of biiuralows 
stipj'lies tiihle- w.ire, (.on bin* tils, .and even some- 
times food and Inpior.-i, and b*i is usually skille*! 
in cooking. Goicrnriieiit chavges tine rnpi e, or two 
shillings a day, to e.uh trawller for the us** of the 
bung.alow. A book is kept, in which tiaveUers 
enter their nanie.s, the tune of their arrival anti 



a trunk-ro.ad is generally* about 12 or 15 miles an 
Iniban day’s journey. The annexed cut represents 
a B. in the jungle. The introduction of railways 
wiU very soon put an end to the jircscnt system of 
travellmg in India-a fact grc.atly to be desired, as 
the anuoy*,ance experienced inoiung slowly on with 
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baggage and servants, at the rate of a stage a day 
is almost inconceivable. 

BU'NIAS, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Cnicifercc, distinguished by incuvibent linear spirally 
twisted cotyledons (q. v.), and a nut-like silicule (or 
round pod) with 2—^ cells. Only a few species are 
known, natives of the Levant. One of these, D. 
OrientalU, is cultivated in some countries — particu- 
larly in France — as a field-crop, for the s.ake of its 
leaves, which are used for feeding cattle. It was 
introduced into Britain more than 100 ye.ars since, 
but its cultiv.ation has never become general, tbe 
amount of hcrb,age which it yields being compara- 
tively small. It is sometimes called Hill Mustard. 

BU'NION is a painful condition met with in the 
joints of the feet, most commonly at the junction 
of the great toe with its metatarsal bone. It is 
caused by a gradual displacement of the bones, the 
toe itself tm-ning outw.ards, .and le.aving the head 
or fiuthcr extremity of the met-atarsal _ bone iiro- 
jectino inwards. Over the latter, the skin is gene- 
rally t!iin, and occasionally a bursa (q. v.) is present 
between the sliin and bone. The pressure of a boot 
causes tills bursa to mflame, and this may go on to 
suppuration or p.amful ulceration. Best, poulticing, 
and such remedies are generally sufficient to subdue 
any inflammatory attack, and we.aring a shoe so 
constnictcd as to save the B. from prcssimc, vriU 
prob.ab!y prevent a recurrence of painful symp- 
toms ; but amputation and excision of tho ends of 
the bones h.ave been resorted to for tho cure of the 
troublesome distortion. 

BUNKER’S HILL. Sec Cn-yr.LESTOwy. 
BU’NKUM, a phrase used in the United States 
to signify an oratoric.al display in favour of a sham 
proposal, in order to catch popular applause. A 
member of tho legislature, for example, dcsirous_ of 
standing well with his constituents, makes a flaming 
siicccli 1n favour of a measure in which they are 
interested; but with the knowledge that tho measiu-o 
is imjiractic.able, .and udll not be carricA In fact, 
the spc.aker does not want to cariy it; his sole 
object is to impose on liis supporters, and acquire 
the character ot a meritorious public leader. Such 
is speaking for bunlium. In some instances, tho 
state legislatures enact laws brought forward on 
these dishonest groimds — the whole members, or at 
le.ast a large m.ajority of them, having no other 
object than bunkmn. The consequence is, that 
many laws, agitated for by popidar factious, remain 
a dead-letter, imless they happen to be enforced 
by clubs organised for tho purpose. The word B. 
is said to be a corruption of Buncombe, the name of 
a, county in K. Carolina, the representative of 'wlucli 
informed Congress on one occasion that ho was 
merely spc.alung ‘ for Buncombe.’ 

BUNSEN, CiiRLSTLtx KarlJosias, Baron, one 
of the most distinguished statesmen and scholars of 
( Icrmany, was bom, 2oth August 1791, at Kqrbach, 
HI the Tunicipalitv of ^Valdcck, and studied philology 
at Gottingen (1809— 1S13) xiuder Heyne. He had 
been api)o'lntcd teacher in the GjTiinasumi of Gottin- 
•^en in 1811, but quitted the position in 1813 ; and in 
pursuance of a course of study of Old and Middle 
Hiqh Gennan, begim in company -with Lacliman^ 
and to extend bis knowledge of the Gemamc 
tonemes, went to Holland, and afterwards to Copen- 
haf^n, where he learned Icelandic from 
I^Iacn'isscn. The historical works of Niebuhr and 
lus"*charactcr as a politician had filled B. with 
enthusiasm, and he spent some months of 1815 m 
Berhn, in order to become personally acquainted 
■inth the historian. In 181C, he went to Pans, and 
studied Persian and Arabic imder Sylvestrc de Sacy, 
and in the same year to Rome, where he married. 
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Niebiilir, then Prussian ailibassador, took the greatest 
interest in tbe scientific pxirsuits of B., and procured 
(ISIS) Ids appointment as seoretarj’ to tbe embassy. 
The residence of tbe king of Prussia, FriceWeb 
"Wilbebn III., in Borne in 1S22, bad a decided 
influence on bis subsequent career. In tbe course 
of a conversation in ■wliiob B. bad disagreed antb 
tbe liing, tbe latter asked bis ■\'ieu'a on tbe Prussian 
ritual (Agetidc) and bymn-book question, then muob 
agitated. Tbougb these vieu-s avere a-ery different 
from avbat tbe kin g bad been accustomed to^ bear, 
be took tbem in good part, and aadtb expression of 
bis personal regard, requested B. to continue in 
tbe state scradee. On Niebubr’s departiu-e from 
Borne (1S24), B. conducted tbe embassy proa-ision- 
ally for a time, and aras then appointed resident 
minister (1827). Lia-ing in intimate intercoiu-se aritb 
Niebuhr, B. bad employed tbe time in deepening 
bis iua'estigation into tbe pbilosopb}' of lan^agc 
and robgion; and bad made, on tbe one band, 
tbe philosophy of Plato and tbe constitutions of 
antiquity; on the other, biblical inquiries, ebureb 
bistorj’, and bturgies — objects of spoci.al attention, 
ffiioiigh notaritbin tbe scope of the p-eat plan of bis 
life, hi: contributed largely to the JJeschrcibmtg tier 
Stadl Jtom (Description of Borne), 3 a-ols. (Sfaitt. 
1830 — 1843) ; the greater part of tbe tapogra])bical 
communications on ancient Borne, and all tho 
ina'cstigations into tbe e.arly history of Christian 
Borne, are by him. — The first adsit of Cbampolljon 
to Borne formed an epoch in B.’s .antiquarian studies. 
He av.as a ze.alous bearer of CbampoUion himself, 
and also encouraged Lopsius (q. a’.) to the study 
of bioroglypbios. The Arobaiologic.al Institute, 
estabbsbod in 1829, foamd in B.' its most active 
supi'orter. llTicn be foimded the I'rotcstant hospital 
on the Tnrpoian Book (1835), bo .also built, adjoining 
bis oaam bouse, a place of mooting for the Insti- 
tute ; and laboured earnestly for the cause of Pro- 
tostanti.sm. The lung of Prussia bad often asked 
bis advice in tbe matter of the ritual, but bad 
not adopted it. B. then, along aadtb tbe obapkain, 
introduced (1825) into the ob.apol of the embassy .at j 
Borne a litau’gy modellod .after bis oaam adeavs, and 
sent .a report (1828)' to the king of the result. Tbe 
king bad this bturgy printed, and a\Toto the preface 
avitb bis own baud. Tliis avork never c.ame into the 
bands of tho trade ; but tbe most part of it avas 
embodied in tho AUgemeitie evaug, Gesaiig- iind 
GAethxich, printed (I84G) udtbout tbe author's name, 
in the Eaube Haus, Hamburg, avbiob may bo con- 
sidered as tbe second edition of tbe Versuch ernes 
allgeineinen evang. Gesang- xind Gehethudis (Attempt 
at a Genenal Evangebcal Hymn aud Prayer Book), 
i Hamb. 1833. 

1 In 1841, be was sent on .a special mission to 
London, to negoti.ato the erection of an Anglo- 
Prussian bishopric in Jerusalem, and aa-as shortly 
afterwards appointed ambassador at tbe English 
I court. It is imderstood that, on occasion of a adsit 
to Berlin in 1844, bo avas asked to write doavn bis 
adeavs on tbe question of granting a constitution to 
1 Prussia; and that in consequence be presented a 
I series of memorials representing tbe imgency for a 
I dcliberatia'o assembly, and also made a complete 
plan of a constitution closely resembling tbe English. 
In tbe Soblcsavig-Holsteiu question, B. strongly 
advocated tbe German adeav, in opposition to Dcn- 
m.ark, and protested against tbe London Protocol 
of 1850. But in tbe midst of all his political duties, 
B. continued unabated Ids bterary and iihilosophical 
pursuits, tbe results of aa'bich have from time to 
time appeared. His views regarding the part that 
Prussia should act in tbe Eastern question not being, 
it is understood, in accordance ivdtb those of bis 
court, be ceased, in 1854, to represent Prussia at tbe 


court of England, and retired to Heidelberg. In 
the estimation of Englishmen, B. must ever bold a 
high place. No foreigner has over shewn a deeper 
appreciation of their national characteristics, or a 
heartier love of their social and pobtical bberty. 
It must also bo aclcnowledged that be h.as dona 
service to tbe cause of erdigbtened Christianity, for, 
while in England, he was reg.arded by those who 
knew him both as the most pibilosopbical and most 
reverent of lay-theologians. His chief works are : 
Dc Jure Athcnicnshim llceredilario (Gott. 1813) ; 
Die Kirclic dcr Zukunjl (The Church of tho Future — 
tr.an3lated into EngUsb, and pubbsbqd by Longman), 
H.amb. 1845 ; Ignatius von Aniiodden und seine 
Zell (Ignatius of Antioch and bis Time), Hamb. 
1847 ; Vie did ccJiten und die vier uncchien Briefe 
dcs Ignatius von Aiiiioe/dcn (Tbe Three Gemuiio 
and the Four Simrious Epistles of Ignatius of 
.Antioch), Hamb. 1847 ; Jigyptens Stale in der 
VeltgesMclite (Egypt’s Place in tbe "World’s 
History — tr.ansl.ated into Engbsb by Cottrell), 
Hamb. 1845—1857 ; Die Basiliken des OlirisiUcIien 
Boms (Tho BasUicas of Christian Borne), Mun. 
1843; Ilippolytus und seine Zeil (Hippolytus and 
his Time), Lend. 1851 ; Christianity and Mankind, 
Jena, 1S&4 ; Gott in der QeschicJite (God in History), 
Leip. 1857 ; and the Bilehoerk, which B. hoped to 
m.akc bis chief work, of which only a part appe.ared 
before his dc.ath, which took place in Nov. 18G0. 

BUNSEN, Eobert Wiuieem, a distinguished 
German chemist, was born at Gottingen, whore bis 
father was a professor, on March 31, 1811. Ho 
entered tbe university of bis n.ativo town in 1828, 
where be devoted himself to the study of the natural 
! sciences, cspeci.ally to zoology and chernistry. He 
afterwards prosecuted his favourite studies at Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna. After having held tho post of 
professor at Cassel, Marburg, and Breslau succes- 
sively, B. was, in 1852, appointed to tbe chair of 
ebemistryat Heidelberg, where he has since remained. 
He has pubUsbed mrmerous papers on physics and 
geology, .as avcll as on chemistry. Tho charcoal 
pile, which be.ars bis name, is in extensive use. 
That the hydrate of oxide of iron is an antidote to 
arsenic, is an import.ant fact which was made known 
by him, along with his friend Berthold, in 1837- B. 
was tbe first to produce magnesium in large quanti- 
ties ; and, in 18G0, ho invented the magnesium light, 
which has proved so important to pbotogr.apby. 
But the greatest discovery avitb which bis name is 
associated, is that of the spectrum nn.alysis--mado 
in conjunction avitb bis friend ICirchboff — which has 
been the means of avorking so many avonders in 
chemistry, and revealing so much to astronomers. 
Its first result avas the disooa-ery of tavo new metals. 
B. is not only a prolific discoverer in chemistry, but 
he has proved himself also one of its most miccess- 
ful tc.acbcrs. His manner of demonstration is very 
luappy. AVo have from bis pen : Dcscriptio Ilygro- 
mclrorum (Gottingen, 1830) ; Bisenoxydhydrai, das 
Gegcngift, &c. (Hydrate of Oxide of Iron, an Anti- 
dote to Arsenic), &c. (Ibid., 2d edit. 1837). The govern- 
ment of Baden made bim a priay-councillor in 18G3. 

BUNT, a disease of wheat and other grains, or 
the parositic fungus avbiob causes that toease. Tbe 
name B. is supposed to bo a corruption of burnt, 
or at least derived from tbe same root, a derivation 
perhaps suggested by the analogy of Brand (q. v.). 
B. is also caUed Pepper- Brand, and sometimes Smut 
Ball. It is one of the most common and injurious 
diseases of avheat, often affecting great part of a 
crop, although its prevalence has been greatly 
diminished by care on the part of formers, and 
particularly by tbe selection of clean seed, .and the 
dressing of tbe seed, before sowing, w’itb some 
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substance, 'vvhicb, -without injiu-ing , its -vitality, 
destroys .that of the spores or granules of the fungus. 
Even -washinv -with -water has a good effect, but 
greater benefit is derived from dressing with salt, 
quicklime, chloride of lime, Glauber’s salt (sulphate 
of soda), and quicklime, or blue vitriol (sulphate of 

3 er). Even arsenic and corrosive sublimate are 
- for this purpose. B. is now believed to be 
propagated by any contact of soimd -with unsound 
ram ; by thrashing, -which causes the B. dust to 
y about ; or by manure, in which the straw of 
infected grain has been mixed. Upon this know- 
ledge, the means now adopted for its prevention are 
founded. A considerable mixture of E. 6 not sup- 
posed to render flour absolutely unwholesome, at 
least when made into fermented bread, but the 
bread is of a peculiar flavour, and a very dark 
colour. It is said that such flour is used to no small 
extent in the manufacture of gingerbread, the treacle 
disguising both the colour and the flavour. 

BU'NTBR SA'UDSTEIU, or ‘ vnrieg.ah:d sand- 
stone,’ is the lowest member of the Tri.assio 
Period. As the triass is more perfectly developed 
in Germany than in Britain, the German beds arc 
considered the typicivl group of this period. Ihe 
B. S. consists of various coloured sandstones, intcr- 
stratified with red marls and thin beds of limestone, 
which occasionally, as in the Harz,- are oolitic, but 
in other pl.accs dolomitic. They attain a maximum 
thickness of 1500 feet. Tlie English representa- 
tives of the B. S. .are chiefly developed in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and consist of red and mottled sand- 
stones -(vith beds of marl, and thick nather irregular 
bands of parti.ally consolidated conglomerate called 
* pebble beds.' Thirty species of fossil plants have 
been found in the B. S. near Strasburg, consisting 
chiefly of ferns, oycads, and conifers. But the 
moat remarkable fossils in this formation are the 
remains of huge batrachians. Originally, the foot- 
prints which had been left by the animals on the 
moist sand wore alone observed. From their resem- 
blance to the impressions made by a hiun.in hand, 
the animal producuig them was provisionally namwl 
Cheirot/tcrium (q. v.). Tlio subsequent discovery 
and examination of the remains of teeth and bones 
in the same beds, h.ave afforded suflicient materials 
to enable Owen to reconstruct an animal named by 
him Labijrinlliodon (q. v.), which undoubtedly pro- 
duced the footprints. These remains have been 
detected in Lancashire and Cheshire, ns well ns in 
Germany. 

BU'HTINE, or BU'FTIFG, is a thin woollen 
material, of which the flags and signals of ships are 
usmally m.adc. 

BU'JfTING {Emberha), a genus of birds closely 
.allied to finches and sparrows, and included with 
them by some ornithologists in tho great family 
'Frinjillida (q. v.), but by others m.ado tho type of 
a distinct family, Emhmzida:, of which tho most 
marked characteristics are a short, straight, conical 
bill ; a curved form of the gape, produced by a 
n.arrowing of the sides of tho upper mandible, and 
a corresponding enlargement of Uie under one, and 
a hard rounded knob on the palate or iimcr surface 
of tho upper mandible. This knob probably aids 
in crushing tho seeds, which are a princip.al part of 
the food of these birds. The species of the B. 
family are numerous, and are arranged in several 
genera. The true buntings (forming tho restricted 
genus Emheriza) have the hind claw moderately 
short, curved, and strong, and tho p.alafcil Icnob 
largo and bony. Tho CosoiON B. or Conn B. (E. 
miliaria) — a bird considerably larger than a house- 
sparrow, brown, with darker strc.aks on tho upper 
parts, whitish brown, -with spots and lines of dark 
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brown on the under par^ and with a slightly forked 
tail — is frequent, particularly -in low ^tivated. 



grounds in Britain; and in most parts of Europe, 
extending also into Asia, living m pairs during 
spring and summer, but in flocks in -winter, and 
often -visiting bam-y.irds at that season, along with 
chaffinches and sparrows. It is the largest Of the 
British buntings. It is supposed that the -winter 
flocks in Britain are much increased by migration 
from more northerly regions. This B. often passes 
tho night on the ground in stubble-fields; and is 
taken in the nets employed for catching larks, and 
brought -with them to market. It usually builds 
its nest on or very near the groimd. Its notes, 
are harsh and iinmusicaL— The ItEED B., or Buck- 
ncADED B. (E. Shoenicltts), is a species common in 
marshy situations, both in Britain and on the conti- 
nent of Europe ; a veiy pretty little bird, -with 
black head and thro.it, strikingly contrasted -with, 
tho white n.ipc and sides of the neck. — The CiRl# 
B. {E, Oirlu)), of -which the head is olive-green, 
with black streaks, and -n-ith p.itchcs of bright 
lemon-yellow on tho cheeks and over the eyes, is a 
rare British bird, and belongs chiefly to the south of 
Europe and tho north of .iVfrica, To this- genus 
belong also the Ortolau (q. v.) and the Yellow- 
1IAM3IER (q. V.).— Tho Snow B. (q. v.), or Snowflake 
{E. nivalis of many authors), has been placed in the 
new genus Plcctrophanes. Tlio name B. has been 
often very vaguely used, and many species have been 
almost indiscriminately c.illcd buntings or finches. 
Tlio' palatal knob affords tho best distinctive char- 
acter. North America has a number of species of 
bunting. — Tho Black-hiroatkd B. [E. Americana) 
is extremely plentiful on tho prairies of Texas and 
other south-western parts of the United States; 
extending, however, ns far as to Ohio, and even to 
hlassachusetts. In tho middle and northern states, 
it occurs only ns a summer bird of passage. In its 
habits, it closely resembles the Common B. of 
Europe ; but tho palatal lenob is less hard. 

BUNTING, Jabez, an eminent "Wesleyan 
minister, -was bom at Mancliestcr in 1779. At the 
ago of 20, he devoted himself to ministerial work, 
in -which he was very successfuL He was elected 
president of tho annual conference in 1820, .and 
again in 1828, 183C, 1844. In 1834, he was chosen 
president of tho thcologic.al institution belonging 
to the "lYcsloyan Methodist body, and he acted as 
one of the secretaries • to tho Missionary Society 
in connection with his denomination, for a period 
of more than twenty years. He was the chief 
authority in all matters relating to tho government 
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imd polity of Wesleyan Methodism. On his retire- 
ment from ofdcial life in 1857, his friends presented 
him rrith an annuity of £200, in consideration of 
the great services he had rendered to Methodism. 
He did not live, however, to profit by their 
kindness and forethought, having died in June 
1S5S. 

BUNYAN, John, one of the most TO)pular 
religious writers of any age, was horn at Eistow', 
near Bedford, in 1628. He was brought up to liis 
iather’s trade of tinker, and spent his youth in the 
practice of that humble craft, of which lus name 
alone now serves to lessen somewhat the disrepute. 
It has generally been taken for granted that his 
«arly life was very loose and profligate, on the solo 
ground of his terrible self-acousations in after-years, 
when, from the height of religious fenmur and 
Puritan strictness, he looked hack on dancing and 
bell-ringing as deadly sins. This point is satisfac- 
torily disposed of by Macaiday (Enojcl. Britann., 
art. ‘ Bnnyan’). In his 16th or 17th year, he enlisted 
in the Parliamentary army, and in 1645, was present 
at the siege of Leicester, where he escaped death by 
the substitution of a comrade in his place as sentry. 
Kothing further is known of his military career. 
After leaving the army, he married, and soon after 
bef'an to be visited by those terrible compunctions 
of °conscienoe, and fits of doubt, sometimes passing 
mto despair, which, with some quieter intervals, 
made his life, for several years, a journey through 
that Valley of Humiliation of which he afterwards 
gave so ididd a picture. Hope and peace came at 
last, and in 1655, B. became a member of the Baptist 
congregation at Bedford. Soon after, he was chosen 
its pastor, and for five years ministered with ex- 
traordinary diligence and success, his preaching 
generally attracting great crowds. The act against 
conventicles, passed on the Eestoration, put a stop 
to his labours ; ho was convicted, and sentenced to 
perpetu.al banishment. In the meantime, he was 
committed to Bedford Jail, where he spent the next 
12 years of his hfe,. supporting the wants of his 
wife and children by making tagged laces, and 
ministering to all posterity by -uTiting the Pilr/rim’s 
Progress. His library consisted of a Bible and Fox’s 
Marhjrs. The kindly interposition of a High Church 
bishop. Dr Barlow of Lincoln, at length released him, 
and he at once resumed his work as a preacher, 
itinerating throughout the country. After the 
issuing of James II.’s declaration for liberty of con- 
science, he again settled at Bedford, and miiiistercd 
to tho Baptist congregation in Mill-lane till his 
death, at London, of fever, in 1688. B.’s whole 
works were published in 1736, in 2 vols. folio. The 
most popular of them, after the Pilgrim's Progress, 
are the Holy War — another allegory, much less 
successful — and Grace Abounding to the Chief of 
Sinners, an autobiographical narrative. It is sup- 
posed that no other book, except the Bible, \has 
gone through so many editions, and attained to so 
wide a popularity, in aU languages, as tho Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

.. BU'NZLATJ, a town of Prussia, in the province 
of Silesia, is situated on the Bober, about 25 miles 
west-north-west of Liegnitz. B. is surrounded by 
a ditch and a double hne of walls, and has manu- 
factures of woollens, linens, hosiery, and earthen- 
ware, the latter forming a considerable article of 
export. An obelisk to the Bussian genenal, 
ICutusow, who died here in 1813, adorns the 
market-place. Pop. (1871) 8817. ' 

BU'HZLAU, Jung, a town of Bohemia, on the 
left bank of the Iser, about 32 miles north-cast of 
Prague. B. is well built, has an old castle, and 
manufactures of cotton, woollen, soap, leather, &c. 


It is said to owe its origin to King .Boleslaf, who 
founded it in the 10th century. Pop. (1869) 8695. 

BHOL-SCHAUEHSTBIN, KAnn Pem., Count, 
Austrian statesman, was bom 17th May 1797. After 
filling subordinate diplomatic posts, he became 
ambassador at Carlsruhe in 1828, afterwards at 
Stuttgart (1838) and at Turin (1844). Leaving 
Turin on the outbreak of the war in 1848, he went 
as ambassador to St Petersburg, and it fell to him 
to uphold the interest and dimity of his country, on 
occasion of the aid given by .Russia in the Himgarian 
war. A not less difficult task was assigned him 
when, in 1851, he was sent to represent Austria 
in London ; his address and conciliatory bearing 
contributed not a little to bring about a more 
frieniy feeling between the two governments. On 
Schwarzenberg’s death, B. was recalled to Vienna, 
and became foreign minister. In this position, he 
carried out the new politics of Austria no less firmly 
and successfully, though more moderately and 
quietly, than his predecessor. In the negotiations 
during and after the termination of tho Crimean 
war, B. shewed himself a skilful and able statesman. 
After defending with zeal and ingenuity,' in diplo- 
matic notes and circulars, the position which Austria 
had taken up with reference to Sardinia, B. sud- 
denly, on the actual commencement of the Italian 
campaign of 1859, resigned his place, which was 
immediately filled by Count Rechberg, Failing 
health was the cause officially assigned for the 
step, but the genenal belief was, that it indicated a 
triumph of the war-party in the council of Francis 
Joseph. He died Oct. 28, 1865. 

BUOY is a floating body, intended as a mark for 
the guidance of mariners. It is made either of wood 
or metal, and is mostly hollow, to make it float 
better. Buoys are genor.ally moored by chains to 
the bed of the river or channel. They are of 
various shapes and sizes, and are painted of various 
coloms, partly to render them conspicuous, and 
partly to distinguish them one from another. Some- 
times flojiting buo 3 's mark out thi best channel^ for 
entering a dock ; sometimes they warn the mariner 
aw.ay^from sands, spits, and shoals; sometim^ they 
mark^ out a continuous double line, as at Spithead, 



between which ships can alone with safety enter 
a harbour. The Trinity House has lately adopted a 
form of B., invented by Mr Herbert, in which, by 
due attention to the centre of flotation, and to the 
point where the mooring-chain is fixed, the tendency 
to pUch and roll is much lessened, and the B. kept 
nearly upright in all weathers. Messrs Brown and 
Lenox’s bell-lmoy, of recent invention, is an ingenious 
contrivance for rendering a B. audible, whether it 
is visible or not ; so long as any stream of water, 
whether caused by a tide or a current, passes through 
the lower part of the B., it moves an undershot 
water-wheel, which rings a bell. _ 

A huoy-rope, on shipboard, is the_ rope which 
connects the anchor with a B. floating above it, 

I It is simply intended to point out the locality of 
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tlio anchor; but. if it bo strong, it ia useful in 
assisting to raise the anchor, at tines when tho 
jiroper cable is cut or injured. 

BUOY'ANOT, of ships, ia tho amount of weight 
which can be buoyed up by tho hulL Tho B. of 
a vessel is proportionata to the weight .of water 
displaced by ite presence (see HnmosTATics), and 
is found in this way. Tho cubic feet of tho part 
of a vessel to bo immersed being known, multiply 
it by tho weight of a cubic foot of water (C2‘5 
lbs.), and the product will bo tho weight of water 
■ displaced. From tliis subtract tho weight of tho 
vessel, and the result will bo tho B. or tho weight a 
vessel will cany without sinking lower th.an tho 
pven lino. It is admitted, however, by n.avnl archi- 
tects, that all tho old rules concerning B., displace- 
ment, and flotation, must imdergo modification by 
tho introduction of iron ships, paddlo and screw 
propulsion, and tho increased wdght of broadside. 

BTJOY'-DUES. Huoys arc under very stringent 
regulations, on account of their importanco to tho 
safety of sliins. Tlio public buoys, for miiding into 
channels, and w.aming from sho.als and_ roclm, aro 
usually marked on tho best charts relating to that 
p.articular water-way. Tho corporation of tho 
Trinity ITouso h.as a peculiar jurisdiction over tho 
buoj’s and beacons in tho Tliames, and along tho 
Essex and Suffolk coasts ; as well ns on other coasts 
in England and Wales. All ships which enter tho 

E orts within this jurisdiction pay a small sum ns 
uoj'-ducs. The p.ajTncnt Ls sometimes a tonnage 
rate, aTicjang from Oid. to 2d. per ton ; sometimes a 
rate per vessel, vaiying from 4d. to ."U. ; sometimes a 
p.ajTuent on entering only, at others on departure as 
avcll ns on entering j while some kinds of coasting- 
vessds i).ay Cs. ixt annum, wh.atevcr m.ay be the 
number of voyages. From the Tliames buoys alone, 
tho Trinity llouso receives £14,000 per annum ns 
dues. 

BirriIAGiV See BnErr.vrrn, 

BUTHE'STIB, a Limucan genas of Coleopterous 
(q. V.) insects, now diridod into a numlier of genera, 
and forming a tribe or family, Uuprattilte, of which 
some himdreds of species ar« knoivn, most of them 
belonging to tropic.al countries, and remarkable for 
tho splendour oi their colours. Tho colours are 
generally metallic in their lustre, have frequently 
a burnished appearance, and are often beautifully 
iridescent. One of tho largest species, B. gigas, ia a 
native of C.ayenno : it is about 2 inches long. Tlio 


morning, as with' gorgeous flowers. The golden elytra, 
(wing-cases, see Elytra) of some species are 'used ' 
to enrich 'the embroidery. of the Indiah zenana; , 
and the lustrous joints of the lege *** strung on' 
silken thread, and form' neckla^' and brackets 
of singular brilliancy. fThe .species tA Bupratidot' 
found in 'England are few; none have yet been 
foimd in Scotland- The larva seem sometimes 
to bo transported from one country to. another in 
timber. - ’■ ' , - 


BITE, in an engraving, is a slight ridge of metal 
raised on the edges of a hno by the yrdtw or Out dry . 
point. As tho bur produces an effect like a smear, 
it ia usually regarded ns a defect; and scraped off ^ 
Some etchers, .nowover, take advantage of it to 
deepen their shadows, and Bembrandt made use of 
it in this 'way with telling effect. 

BURANECSM, or BUKUNHEhL See Mokisia 
Baiuc. 

BtJIlA'FrO, an island and town of Northern Italy, 

' in the Adriatic, about 5 miles north-east of Venice. 
Tho ishand supplies a largo proportion of the vegd- 
t.ablcs consumed in Venice. B. has some laco-manu- 
factuTcs, boat-building, and an extensive ropework, 
but tho inhabitants aro chiefly employed in fishing. 
Fop. 8000. 

BU'EBOT (Lola vulgaris), a fish of tho same 
genus with tho ling (q. v.), and of the same faimly 
wi^ tho Cod, Haddock, Ac., being tho only BritiM 
fresh-water species of that family, Qadida. It is 
found in tho Cam, tho Trent, and other rivers of tho 
eastern and midland counties of England, but is one 
of tho most local of British fresh-water fishes. It is 
found also in various p-arts of the north of Europe, 
and at least ns far south as Switzerland ; in Sibeiia 
and other parts of iVsia, oven, it is said, in India. 
In English rivers, it often reaches 2 or 3 11^ in 
weight, but has been' token of 8 lbs. weight; 
and in some parts of Europe, it is said to reach 
10 or 12 lbs. weight. In appearance, the B. very 






Bnprcslis Bicolor. 





Earva of Buprestis gigas. 


English and other European species are all comp.ara' 
tively small. Most of tho species sjicnd tho night 
on trees, slmibs, and other plants, flying about 
during tho hottest part of tho day. Some of tlicm 
arc popularly Imoivn ns Goldek Bectixs. Plxmts 
aro sometimes seen studded with them in tho 
'<30 


much resembles tlio ling, but is rather thicker at 
tho neck, and tapers rather more rapidly, although 
still of a somewhat elongated form. It has two 
dorsal fins, tho first short, tho second 'very long, and 
a very long anal fin. It differs from tho ling mtho 
form of tho teil-fln, which is oval and slightly 
pointed; but agrees with it in having a smglo 
iiarbulo on tho lower jaw. Tt is of a_ yellowish- 
broivn colour, clouded and spotted with darker 
brown on tho upper parts, tlio under parts lighter; 
tho scales aro small ; and tho whole body is covered 
with a mucous secretion. Tho flesh is white, firm, 
and of good flavour ; ‘ and as tho B. is in its nature 
extremfly hardy, few dilliculties. present themselves 
in tho way of their incrcasd in quantity, while tho 
value of tho fish would amply repay tho trouble or 
tho cost of tlio experiment .’ — TarrdL Tho B. is 
capable of living for a long time out of 'water. It is 
commonly taken by trimmers and night-lines, os it 
feeds princiiwlly during tho night. Its food consists 
of small fishes, worms, molluso. 1 , Ac. Its liver 
yields on oil similar to cod-liver oil. .■ 
BUROKHAIIDT, John Lewis, an enterpris- 
ing African traveller, was bom at Lausanne, in 
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Smtzerland, Kovem'ber 24, ,1784. In 180G, lie came 
to London, and ivas introduced by Sir Joseph Banks 
to the African Association, ivliich accepted his 
services to explore the route of Homemann into 
the interior of Africa, and ho embarked for Malta, 
Fobniary 14, 1809. He had previously qimlified 
himself for the undertaking by a study of Arabic, 
and also by inuring himself to hunger, thirst, and 
exposure. From Malta he proceeded, under the 
disguise of an oriental dress and name, to Aleppo, 
■iN'hero he studied about two years, at the end of 
wliich time he had become so proficient in -the 
%nilgar Arabic, that he could safely travel in the 
disguise of an oriental merchant. He visited 
Palmyra, Damascus, Lebanon, and other rem.arkable 
places, and then went to Cairo, his object being to 
proceed from thence to Fezz.an, and then across the 
Sahara to Sud.an. Ho opportunity offering itself .at 
the time for that journey, he went into FTubia. 
No European traveller had before passed the Derr. 
In 1814, he travelled through the Nubian desert to 
the shore of the Bed Sea and to J eddah, whence ho 
proceeded to Mecca, to study, Islamism at its source'. 
After sta3dng four months in Mecca, he departed on 
a pilgrim.age to Mount Arafat. So completely had 
he acquired the language and ideas of his fellow- 
pilgiims, that, when some doubt arose respecting 
Iiis Mohammedan orthodoxy, he was thorougldy 
examined in the Koran, and was not only accepted 
as a true believer, but also highly commended as a 
great Moslem scholar. In 18^15, he returned to 
Cairo, and in the following year ascended Mount 
Sinai. The Fezzan caravan, for which he had waited 
BO long, was at last about to depart, and B. had 
made all his preparations for accompli, nying it, when 
ho 'was seized with dysentery at Cairo, which 
terminated his life in a few ■ days, October 15, 
1817, at the early age of 33. As a holy sheik, he 
was interred with all funereal honours by the Turks 
in the Moslem burial-groimd. His collection of 
oriental MSS., in 350 volumes, was left to the 
university of Cambridge. His journals of travel, 
remarkable alike for then interest and evident truth- 
fulness, were published by the African Association. 
B. was a man horn to be a traveller and discoverer; 
his inherent love of adventure was accompanied 
by an observant power of the, highest order. His 
personal character recommended him to all with 
whom ho came in contact, and his .loss was greatly 
deplored, not only in England, but in Europe. His 
works are — Travels in Nubia, 1819; Travels in 
Syria and the Holy Land, 1822 ; Travels in Arabia, 
1829; Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabis, 1830; 
and Manners and Qusioms of the Modern Egtjptians, 
1830. 

BU'EDEN, a term of law in' Scotland, used to 
signify any restriction, limitation, or encumbrance 
affecting either person or property. Burdens are 
said to be either personal or real. "Where a party 
is taken bound by acceptance of a right to pay a 
certaih sum to another, but where there is no 
clause charging the subject conveyed rvith the 
sum, the burden is said to be personal; that is, 
it will be binding upon the receiver and his 
representatives,' but will constitute no real encum- 
brance on the lands, or other subject conveyed, nor 
amount, indeed, to anything more than a mere 
personal obligation on the granter. But where the 
right is expressly granted rmder the burden of a 
specific sum, which is declared a burden or charge 
on the lands themselves, or where the right is 
declivred null if the sum be not paid, the burden is 
said to be real. 

By the 10 and 11 Viet. o. 48, real burdens need 
not be inserted in full in convey.auces, if they have 
already been set forth in an instrument of title, in 


wliich case, they may be referred to in the terms, 
or as nearly as m.ay be in the terms, set forth in 
schedulo C annexed to the act. -A similar provision 
is made in regard to lands held in burgage tenure 
by the 10 and 11 Viet. c. 49. ’ 

EU'RDEN, or BU'KTHEN, of a ship. See 
Tonnage. 

BURDEN OP PROOF, in legal procedure, sig- 
nifies the obligation to establish by evidence certain 
disputed facts ; and, as a general rule, this burden lies 
on the party asserting the affirmative of Iho issuo 
to be tried or question in dispute, according to 
the maxim ei incsimbii probatio qui dicit non qui 
negat — that is, proof is incumbent on him who 
asserts, not on him who denies. The principle of 
the law is, that the B. of P. is on the party who 
would faU if no evidence were adduced on either 
side. Accordingly, it almost always rests on the 
plaintiff in an action, or on the party .asserting the 
facts on which the result of the litigation must 
depend. In one case tried before the late Baron 
Alderson, that learned judge laid down that the 
proper test was, which party would he successful, if 
no evidence at all were given ? the B. of P., of course, 
falling on the party not in th.at position. This test 
has since been generally adopted and applied; but 
Mr Best, in his learned work on the Principles of 
Evidence, improves on it by the suggestion, that in 
strict accuracy the test ought to be, ‘ which party 
woidd be successful, if no evidence at .all, or no more 
evidence, as the case may be, were given!’ a con- 
sideration on which the discretion and judgment of 
counsel frequently depend. But although such, in 
general, is the position of the plaintiff, it sometimes 
happens that the B. of P. is imposed on the defend- 
ant, in consequence of his having the affirmative of 
the material issue to be tried. 

It is this nde as to the B. of P. that demonstrates 
the real nature of the plea of not guilty in a criminal 
prosecution, and which divests that plea of tho 
objections to it which are frequently heard expressed 
by over-scrupulous sentimentalists; for the mean- 
ing of that plea is not necessarily an assertion by 
the prisoner that he is absolutely guiltless or inno- 
cent, but that he wishes to be trietl, .and that as the 
B. of P. is on the prosecutor, while he has mean- 
while the presumption of innocence in his favour. — 
Besides tho work referred to, see on the subject 
of this article Starkie on the Law of Evidence in 
England, and Dickson on the same subject in 
Scotland. 

BURDENS, Public. See Public Burdens. 

BURDER, Rev. George, an active and influen- 
tial minister of the Congregational body, was born 
in London, June 1752. After studying some time as 
an artist, he devoted himself to the ministry, and in 
1778 was appointed pastor of an Independent Church 
at Lancaster. He afterw.ards removed to Coventry, 
and in 1803 to London. Here he became secretary 
to the London Missionary Society, and editor of the 
Evangelical Magazine, tho duties of which offices ho 
discharged with great zeal, until failing health com- 
pelled him to resign. B. took a prominent part in 
.oU the rehgious movements of Ins time. He died 
May 1832. His Village Sermons have been trans- 
lated mto several European languages ; and he was 
the author of other series of sermons and publica- 
tions which have had an immense circul.ation. 

BURDETT, Sir Francis, Bart., the most popu- 
lar English politician of his time, bom J,anuaiy 
25, 1770. Mucated at 'Westminster School and 
Oxford University, he spent some years on tho 
continent, and was a witness to the progress of 
tho first French Revolution. In 1793 he married 
Sophia, youngest daughter of Thomas Coutts, 
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Esq., the ^Tealthy London hanker, and in 179G was 
elected M.P. for Boroughhridge, Yorkshire. In 
1797, on the death of his grandfather, he succeeded 
to the baronetcy. In the House of Commons, he 
made himself conspicuous hy his opposition to 
govemmeut and the war, and his advocacy of 
parliamentary reform, Catholic emancipation, and 
other liberal measures, most of which were after- 
wards c.arried. One of the most effective political 
speakers of that c-vcited period, he for many years 
prominently occupied public attention, and was the 
idol of the London populace. Ha\’ing succeeded 
in obtaining a parliamentary inquiry into the abuses 
of the metroiiolitan prisons, he became, in 1802, a 
candidate for JIuldlesex. He was first returned, 
then unseated, and after a second contest, defeated. 
At the gencr.il election of 180G, B. again became a 
candidate for Middlesex, but was defeated In May 
1807, he fought a duel with Mr James Pauli, one of 
the candidates for Westminster the preinous year. 
Soon after, he was returned, with Lord Cochrane, 
for Westminster, which he represented for nearly 
thirty years. B. h.aving in 1810 published, in Cob- 
bett’s Political Peyiskr, a Letter to his Constitu- 
ents, declaring the conduct of the House of Com- 
mons illegal ill iiiiiirisouing .Tuhn Gale .lones, the 
Speaker’s warrant was issued for his apprehension, 
as being guilty of a breach of privilege. Refusmg 
to surrender, he foi two d.ivo li.irricaded his bouse ; 
the populace Biqiimitid hmi in his resistance, and 
ilia street coiito.st lictucm them and the niilitary 
some lues i\ere lo-st ; but ou April 9, the ser- 
geant-at-arms, aid. (I by the police and military, 
obtained an entr.inco, and conveyed him to the 
Tower. The pioio'.:.iti.iu of parliament restored 
him to liberty. I’losecuted lu 1819 for a libel 
contained in a Lvttei to his Coustituents, strongly 
animadverting on the proceedings of the magistrates 
and yeomanry at the memorable Manchester meet- 
1 ing, he was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
I ment in the King’s Bench, and to ji.ay a tine of 
£1000. Some tmie after the .apjioiiitment of the 
hlelboiu-no mmi.stiy in IS.lo, he deserted the Liberal 
party, and jomed the Conservatives. In July 1837, 
he was retumed for M'lltshire. His death took 
place Januarj' 23, 1844. 

BURDOCK (Arctnnn), a genus of plants of the 
great natural order Coiiiposihr (cp v.), tribe Cyiiai'O- 
cephnla’. The heads of flowers aic globose, or nearly 
Bo ; and each of the scales of the involucre runs 
out into a long rigid prickle, which is hooked at 
the point. By means of these hooks, the llower- 
head, popularly called a hiir, readily Lays hold of 
the clothes of a passer-by, the wool of a sheep, 
or the like, and thus the seeds are tnansported 
from one jilace to another, the short hairy pap- 
pus being insufficient to waft them far on the 
wind. ’The common B. (A. Lappa), of which 
varieties very slightly distinguished have Bome- 
tiines been dc.sciibed as species (A. Pardana, 
fee), is abundant in w.aste and bushy jilaces, by 
waysides, &c,, lu Biitain and throughout Europe, 
Bcarcel}% however, grow ing except in rich land. 
Its root is bicnni.il, huge, and fleshy, somewhat 
caiTot-shaped ; the root-leaves large, stalked, heart- 
shaped ; the stem stiff, upright, somewhat branched 
and leafy, three feet or more high. The whole 
aspect of the plant is coarse, and it is somewhat 
clammy to the touch. The root is sometimes 
used in medicine, being diaphoretic and diuretic, 
and acting upon the cutaneous system and the 
Iddneys. It is cap.able of being made a substitute 
for sarsaparilla. When fresh, it h.as a disagree- 
able smell, but when dry, it is inodorous ; it has a 
sweetish mucilaginous taste, becoming afterwards 
bitterish and rather acrid, and contains chiefly 
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inulin, bitter extractive, mucUage sugar, and a little 
tanniru In many countries, the roots, yoimg shoots, 
and yoimg leaves of B. are used in soups ; and the 



plant is cultivated for this use in Jap.an. The roots 
are s.aid to resemble artichokes in taste. The loaves 
and their expressed juice are sometimes apphed to 
bums and suppurations. 

BUEDWA'R, a city in the district and province 
of the same name, in the presidency of Bengal, on 
the Grand Trunk Road from the Hoogly to the 
X.W. Provinces, in lat 23° 12' N., and long. 87° 5G' 
E., 74 miles from C.alciitta, with which it is con- 
nected hy railway. In point of architecture, it is a 
miserable place — an aggregate, as it were, of second- 
rate suburbs. Pop. (1871) 32,321. 

BURDWA'N, the district of the last-mentioned 
city, lying between Beerbhoom on the north, and 
Hoogly on the south. It stretches in N. lat. from 
22’ 52' to 23° 40’, and in E. long, from 87° 21' 
to 88° 23’. It has an area of 3523 square miles, ivith 
(1871) 2,034,745 inhabitants, or 577 to the square 
mile — a proportion which cert.ainly seems to justify 
a name that signifies productive. The district is 
largely engaged m the refining of sugar. It exports 
also iron and co.al ; chiefly, however, brought from 
the mines of Bancoorah, the district on tlie west. 
Next to the capital, Ciitwa and Culna are the chief 
towns. — The province of B. has an area of 12,719 
sq. m., and a pop. (1871) of 7,280,957. 

BUREAU, a French word signifjdng a writing- 
t.able or desk ; also an office for transacting busi- 
ness, a department of government, pr the officials 
that carry it on. BunmvucRACY is popularly applied 
to signify the kind of government, exemplified in 
many continent.al st.ates, where a host of govern- 
ment officials, regularly org.anised and subordinated, 
and responsible only to their chiefs, interfere with 
and control every detail of imhlic and private life — 
the evil which the Germans call ‘much-government’ 
(vielrcgiercn). 

BUREN, Marxiit van, a president of the 
United States of America (1837 — 1841), was born 
at Kinderhook, in Columbia, New York, December 
5, 1782. Educ.ated for the bar, he was elected, in 
1812, sen.ator in the legislative assemblj’’ of New 
York, and in 1821 took his seat in Congress, 
where he supported democr.atic measures. In 1829 
he was made Secretary of State, and in 1837 ho 
succeeded General Jackson in the presidenc 3 q being 
elected by a majority of twenty-four votes over his 
rivals. Clay, Webster, and Harrison. On beg'inning 
the duties of his office, he foimd himself involved 
in such financial perplexities, that he immediately 
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Bummoned Congress to an extraordinary session, 
and proposed ar. entire separation of state-finance 
from the banks' of the Union, a proposition svhich 
•was decisively rejected, and B.’s popularity was 
greatly damaged. In 1840, he had to yield his 
place to General Harrison, the Wliig candidate ; 
nnd in 1844, when he again stood for the presidency, 
he was defeated by Pollr. The result of this vote 
di^nded the Democrats into two parties, one of 
which, at a convention at Utie.a, unanimously 
declared for Van B. as president for 1848 ; but his 
election was prevented by the military renoum of 
General Taylor, who left both Van B. and C.ass 'with 
minorities. In 185G, ho was again named for the 
presidency; but the majority of the Democratic 
party preferred Mr Buchanan. He died July 18C2. 

BUKG, a town of Prussia, in the province of 
Saxon 3 % situated on the Ihle, about 13 nules north- 
east of Jhagdehurg. It is w.aUed, and has long been 
famous for its extensive woollen manuf.acturh3. It 
has also manufactures of linen, y.arn, steel, pottery, 
and leather ; dj’e-works, distilleries, foundries, &c., 
and a large trade in agricultimal produce. Pop. 
<1871) 15,184. 

BURGAGE TENURE is a species of holding 
in the law of real propertj’ which prcv.ailed both in 
England and Scothind, .although soraewh.at differ- 
ently regarded in these two countries. In England, 
it is a species of free soca;je (q. v.) holding, and 
it prevails where the king or other person is lord 
of an ancient borough in which the tenements are 
hold by a certain and determinate rent, and subject 
to a variety of customs, the princip.al and most 
remarkable of which is that called Borough English 
(q. v.)._ Among the other customs ,was a law that 
the wife shall bo endowed uith all her husband’s 
tenements, and not with the third part only, as at 
common haw. 

In Scotland, bj- this tenure is meant a peculiar 
sort of military holding affecting property in royal 
burghs, the sovereign ueing superior or over-lord, 
and each indindual proprietor or burgess holding 
direct of the crown, for the reddendo or scrrice of 
watching and warding (q. v.). This service is other- 
wise termed ‘ service of burgh used and wont,’ .and 
is now merely nominal. Although the burgesses 
hold immedi.ately of the crown, they do not receh'c 
their formal entry directly from the sovereign, but 
from the m.agistr.ates of the burgh, .as the crown’s 
commissioners. If the burgh, as such, ceases to 
exist, the crown does not thereby lose its rights 
over the proprietors, for they continue as crown 
vassals (q. a-.). The statutes 31 and .3’2 Viet. c. 101, 
and 32 and 33 ATct. c. IIG, abolished many useless 
forms in this tenure. See Tenure of Land. 

BURGA'S, or BURGHA'E, a town of European 
Timkey, in the province of Riunelia, on a promon- 
tory in the Black Sea, about 7G mil es north-east of 
Adrianople. B., avliich is avell built and cle.an, has 
m.anu£actures of pottery of a superior Icind, and a 
good trade in agricultural produce. Pop. about 
0000. The Gulf of Burgas, at the head of avhich 
the town is situated, is about 14 miles in length, 
and has a depth varying from 5 to 12 fathoms. 

BU'RGEO ISLANDS, belonging to England, and 
lying between Neavfoundland and Cape Breton, in 
lat. 47° 33' N., and long. 57° 44' W. Besides being 
valmable as .a fishing-station, they occupy a com- 
manding position wath respect to British North 
America in general, and the Gulf of St Lawrenco 
in particular. The group has 700 inhabitants. 

BURGER, Gottfried August, one of the most 
popular German poets, was bom, J.anu.ary 1, 1748, 
at Molmerswende, near Halberstadt, in Prussian 
Saxony. In his boyhood, he displayed no capacily 


for hard study, and was particularly averse to 
L.atin; but he at the same time shewed a relish 
for verse, though destitute of any other model than 
the Psalm-book. In 1764, he went to Halle, and 
applied himself to theologj'. In 1768, he aban- 
doned this science for. jurisprudence, which ho 
studied at Gottingen. Here his conduct was care- 
less and immoral, and he would probably have 
sunk into obscuritj-, if the intimacy which he 
happily formed with Voss, the two Stolbergs, and 
other young poets, had not stirred up his better 
nature, .and inspired him with an earnest ambition 
to excel He Laboured h.ard at the classics of 
ancient and modem times, but the study of Shak- 
speare and Percy’s lieliqucs had the greatest influ- 
cnee in deciding the style of poetry which he was 
to adopt. With reg.ard to the intrinsic merits of 
his poems, which consist chiefly of ballads and 
songs, even Germ.an critics — such as Schiller, Ger- 
vinus, and Vilmar— differ widely in their opinionsj 
but all agree in praising the popular style and 
fluent, spirited vcrsific.ation of his ballads, Leonora, 
Lenardo and Blandine, the Parson's Daughter of 
Tauhenhatjn, the Wild Huntsman, &c. B.’s life 
w.as spent in great poverty .and miserj", partly the 
result of misfortune, and partly induced by his 
own errors. He married thrice, in two instances 
very unh.appily ; lost his property by an unfor- 
tunate speculation ; .and, though the f.avourite 
poet of the German people, was left to e.arn his 
bread by translations and similar hter.arj' labours. 
He died Juno 8, 1794. T’hough a popular writer, 
B. was very careful as to style, and was one of 
the first ■n'ho wrote good hexameter verse in Ger- 
man. His collected works were first published by 
Karl von Rheiuhard, 1796—1798; latest edition, 
1844. 

BU'RGERMEISTER, tho German title of the 
chief magistr.ate of a city or town, analogous to 
the French maire, tho English mayor, and the 
Scotch provost. 

BU'RGESS, or BU'RGHER, from tho s.ame origin 
as borough, means, when taken in a gener.al sense, 
much the same thing as the word citizen, but has 
a v,ariety of special meanings, according to local 
institutions. In French literatme, the word bourgeois 
is generally used to personify the excess of plebeian 
vulg.arity'; while, on tho other hand, in England, 
the aristocratic member of parliament for a city is 
technically called a burgess. In .almost all p.arts of 
Europe, when used in a technical sense, tho word 
means .a person who holds some peculiar prii-ilego 
in a town or municip.al corporation. The burgesses 
of tho Eimope.an towns, indeed, were, and still 
nominally are, an interesting relic of ancient Roman 
institutions, existing in contest and rivalry with tho 
institutions of feudality. The B., with a different 
name, is virtually the civis or citizen of the Roman 
municip.ality. It was a rank always of some 
moment, but especially v.aluable when the citizen- 
ship was of Rome, the metropolis. St P.aul, when 
he was to be scourged, raised the alarm of the chief 
captain by skating that he was a Roman. Such 
an event might often have h.appened in the middle 
ages, avhen a B., brought before the coiut of a 
feudal lord, claimed the privilege of pleading in liis 
own burgal court, or the king’s tribunal. Tho 
Europe.an monarchs found it their interest to 
support the burgesses, .as a check on the influence 
of the feudal aristocracy ; and thus w.as nourished 
the great system of city communities, which h.ave 
exercised so important an influence on the fate of 
the world. See Municipalitv. 

In the law of England, a B. is a member of the 
corporation of a corporate town, or he may be 





dcscnbed .13 a freeman duly admitted as a mcralier 
of the corporate liody. This iimalecc wa"', and, to 
Eomo extent, still is, acquired liy birth or sera-itude 
— that is, b 3 ’ beiii" born of a freeman, or bj' 
aiqirenticcship for seven \-cnrs avithin the borough 
to a freeman. It miuht also Ik; obt.iined bj- gift or 
purch.ase ; and the Munieij>al L'oq>oration Act, tho 
5 and 0 Will. IV. c. 70 -with the e.xception of 
abolishing the last-mentioned mode of ailmission 
bj’ gift or purchase — ex'|iresslv re-.i-n’es the rights 
of Biicli freemen and their families ; and it also 
provides for the ni ihiiit; n[i and pnsen.ition of a 
list of burges-ius so admitted, to be called the Free- 
maii't, /fofi (i|. V ). In that act, a burgess is defined 
to be a male person, avlio, on the list d.ay of August 
in any j’ear, shall h.ave occii])ied .aiij' house, avare- 
lioiise, counting-lioiise, or shoji within the borough, 
during that j’ear and the avhole of the two preced- 
ing j’ears; and during such occupation shall also 
haa’e been an inhabitant householder anthin the 
borough, or anthin seven miles thereof. As the 
laav now stands, every person of full age (and 
this includes females) who on the last day of July 
Bli.all have ocouined any house, avarcliouse counting- 
house, shop, or other building avitliiii the borough 
during the avhole of the preceding twelve months, 
and also shall have resided within seven miles of 
the borough, sli.all. if duly enrolled, be a biirg-ss and 
member of the b iily eorp ii iti of the may w. aider- 
man, and bui_-^-e3 of su li borough, proiided he 
•shall have (’.aid lii-> boi.ui.li 1 itesiip to the piee. ding 
January, and shill not hue beta in re- cipt of j 
parochial relief. The premises occU]-ied need not ^ 
be the same tlinm.Iioiit the year if tli- j' au mtlun 
the borough, llo au-l "(5 \ ut c. 55. See Toavx- 
COPNClt The aote IS bj' ball it. 

In tho Scotch l.iw, the old definition of B. is still 
maintamed. This is verj’ similar to the old English 
one above mentioned, with the addition of admission 
to the privdege f/y ehetioa of the mngl-trates of the 
burgh — the burgesses taking, on the occasion of their 
aibuission, a quaint form of oath, in which they 
confess the religion of the country, loyalty to the 
Queen, to the provost and bailies of the burgh and 
their officers, and doclanng, tuh'r alio, that they 
■u’ill ‘ make concord where discord is, to the utmost 
of their ]) 0 wpr.’ By the .Scotch .Municipal llefonn 
Act, .3 and 4 Will. IV. 0 . 70, s. 14, it was enaoted 
that counoillors must be entered burgesses of the 
burgh before tlieir induction— that is, wherever 
there is any body of burgesses in any such burgh ; 
but now, any councillor is at once made a burgess 
by minuti' of council. One of the peculiar privileges 
of a B. in Scotland was, that bis heir has a right to 
heirship movable^; but th.at privilege was abolished 
by the statute 31 and 32 Vict. c. 101, s. 100, Titles 
to Land (Scotland) Act, 

BURGESS LIST axd BURGESS ROLL are 
lists made under the jirovisions ot the Municipal 
Coigionation .-^ct, 5 an-l 0 Will. IV. c. 70, amended 
by 20 and 21 Viet. c. 50, and 32 and 33 Vict. c, 55. 
The overseers of the poor of every parish wholly or 
in part within aiij' boroiigli. are diiected to make 
out an alph.abetical list, called the biin/rs^ H\/, of all 
persons who maj' be entitled or qiiilified to be 
enrolled on the burgess ridl of that yeir, such list to 
be open for perusal by any person, witiioiit the pay- 
ment of any fee, at all le.ason.ible hours, between 
the 1st (when the list iiiust be signed and delivered) 
and 15tb days of September in every j’ear. This 
list is afterwards revised by the revising barrister, 
and the names of those persons allowed, on revision, 
to remain, are then transferred to the Burgess 
Boll, which is copied into a general aliihabetieal list 
in a book provuled for that purpose bj' the town- 
clerk or clerk of the peace, and which book must bo 
^31 


completed on or before the 22d of October in evorj- 
j’c-ar ; cverj* such book being the burgess roll of tlio 
burgesses entitled to vote for councillor?, as’cssor?, 
and auditors of tho borough. Copies of such burgess 
roll, so completed, shall be made in ■n’riting, or 
printed, for dcliverj’ and s-olc to all persons apply- 
ing for the same, on paj'ment of a reasonable price 
for each copy. There are other regulations respect- 
ing these lists, and with reboot to neglect and 
informalitj* in maldng up the burgess roll. Every 
person of full age, who occupies a house, •svaroliouso, 
counting-liouso, shop, or other building within the 
borough for twelve months, and resident in or 
within seven miles, shall, if duly enrolled, be a 
burgess, 32 and 33 Vict. c. 55. 

In regard to Scotland, it has been alre.ady 
explained (see Buroess), that persons entitled to 
the privileges of burgesses must be admitted ac- 
cording to the old form, and councillors, before in- 
duction, maj', by a minute of council, be made 
burgesses, 23 and 24 Vict. c. 47- But the list, 
which corresponds to the English burgess roll, is the 
list of municip.al electors qualified according to the 
jirovisions of the 3 and 4 Will. IV. cc. 7G, 77 ; 31 
•Hid 32 Vict. c. lOS; and 33 and 34 Vict. c. 02, 
relating to roj’al burghs in Scotland, 

BURGH is a descriptive name o£ towns and 
cities in Scotland, corresponding to the English 
word Borough (q. v.). There were burghs of barony, 
free burghs, burghs of regality, and royal burghs. 
Smeo 1S32, there h.ave been what aro called parlia- 
j mentary burghs—i'htA is, towns or burghs not being 
I royal burghs, but sending or contributing to send 
representatives to p.arliament, under the Act 2 and 3 
Wdl. IV. c. C5. By tho Genenal Police Act for 
Scotland, tho word B. was declared to mean also .any 
populous place, the boundaries of which aro fixed 
by tho act. Among parliamentary hurffiis aro 
P.iislcy, Greenock, Leith, Kilmarnock, Falkirk, 
H.imilton, Peterhead, &e. ; and by tho 3 and 4 
Will. IV. c. 77, 15 and 10 Vict. c. 32, 1C and 17 
Vict. 0 . 26, 31 and 32 Vict. c. lOS, 33 and 34 Viet, 
c. 92, 35 and 36 Vict., c. 33, a code is given for the 
election of their magistrates and counoillors, and 
for the appointment of other officers ; the election 
being avith the persons qualilied to vote for a 
lueimier of parliament — to be concluded in Paisley, 
Greenock, Leith, and Kilmarnock, by open poU in 
one d.ay, the pohing-books to be summed up, and 
the result declared by the provost: in Falkirk, 
Hamilton, JIusselburgh, Airdrie, Port-Glasgow, 
Peterhead, Portobello, Cromarty, and Oban, to be 
by signed lists : a third of the council to go out, and 
others to be elected every year ; and the provost 
and magistrates to be chosen by the council fi’om 
their own number. 

The pohee of burghs, and everything reg.arding 
their draining, cleaning, lighting, &o., are regulated 
by the Police (Scotland) Act, 20 and 21 Vict. c. 72, 
and the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 30 and 31 
Vict. c. 101. 

BuRons or B.vroxy aro corporations consisting 
of the inhabitants of doterminato tracts of groimd 
within the Barony (q. v.), and muuicipallj' governed 
bj' magistrates, whose election is either dependent 
<m the baron or lord of the district, or vested in tho 
inhabitants themselves. Sometimes their charter oE 
incorjioration gave them power to create subordinate 
corporations and crafts, as in roj’al burghs ; but 
aU exclusive priiTleges of trading in burghs aro 
abolished by tho 9 and 10 Vict. c. 17. In other 
respects, tho general corporate law of tho country 
applies to burghs of barony, as to which see below, 
Brocas, Piov-u.. Tliey have power to administer 
their ooihmou good, to elect their hurgh-officers, to 
make bye-laws, and their burgesses are entitled to 
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' cliallc'iigc the sale or other disposition of the burgh’s 
property. 

I Bct^giis, Fnin:. Tvere burghs of barony eiifran* 
j chistJ by cro'UTi charter "with rights of trade, both 
j liome and foreign, but subjected, at the same time, 
( to the same class of pubhc burdens and taxation 
I ■which royal burglis had to bear as the price of their 
I peculiar i)ri\dlegc3. Since the gradual decay and 
ultimate suppression of commercial monoi)oly, this 
I class of birnghs has become extinct, or rather all 
I burehs may now be said to be free. 

\ Bmons of Rfoality were burghs of baronies, 

I spiritual or temi)oral, cnfi*auchised b}' crown charter, 

I with regal or exclusive criminal jurisdiction within 
their own territories, and thence called rcgaliltcs 
\ (q. V.). .Some of these hiirghs of regality, especially 

I thO'O which were dependent on the greater bishojts 
1 ami abbots, were of high antiqiiit}’, and j)Osscssed 
I jurisdiction and privilege of trade only distihgiiish- 
; able from those of royal burghs, hy being more cir- 
, cumscribed in their limits. Since the abolition of 
, hereditary jurisdictions, by the Act 20 Geo. IL c. 43, 
j the di''tincti()n between burghs of rcgalit3' and 
I burghs of barony’ has ceased to be of anj* practical 
imfxjrtance. 

Bunr.iis, Ro'\\\x. A ro3*al burgh is a corporate 
bod.v deriving its existence, constitution, and rights, 
from a ro3’al charter — such charter being cither 
actual and express or pro-sumed to have existed, 
and h}’ the accident of war .and time, to have 
perished E3’ a Scotch act jassed in 14G0, a con- 
stitution was given to ro3'al b\irgh?, b3* which 
the right of .ajqwinting their successors ludonged 
to the olvl councils, the act also conlainiug the 
Euigular provision, that when the' new council 
y.'as chosen, the members of it, alonq '.nllt those 
of the old council, should choose all the office- 
bearers of the burgh, each craft or tra ic corpor.ation 
bciug represented at the election hy one of them- 
solves. But this simple plan was not univer- 
Eall3' adojiVd, and the election graduall3’- lost its 
former free and pojiular form— a close and exclu- 
sive proceeding being \iltiinatgly establiehed in its 
place. This ‘ close 83'ftem,* as it has been called, 
notwithstanding its reiiugnanc3' to the f]»irit of the 
tiiiiea, and mo<lem ideas of iMiblic administration, 
continued in force until the 3'('ar 1833, when an act 
• of parliament was pas-'ud, tlie 3 and 4 Wll. IV. 
c. 70, amended 113' the 4 and T) Wilb c, 87, and 
the 10 Viet. c. 20, by wliich it was abolished, .and 
an entirel3’ new constitution given to n»3'al burghs, 
vith the exception of nine of tliern, which, on acc<»nnt 
of the sinaUneas of their jiojmlntinn, are excepted 
from the profusions of the act, the election in tliese 
lacing conducted as it w.as before the act was pass’d. 
These nine burghs arc: Dorixodi, Xao GVi/fowv/y, 
Culro‘is, Lodivmhcn, Bcrvic, Wester Aiis^ntlherf Ktl> 
renny, Kiiujhoru, and Kintorc. Of the other ro3’al 
burghs, being those to which the reforming acts 
apj»l3', the principal are — Eni.vimfGii, Glasgow, 
Dumlrc, Perth, DuvfainVmc, Dumfries, 
Inverness. The leading j)rori3ion3 of these acts are 
as follow; All persons frithin the burgli qualified 
under the Parliaracntar3’ Reform Act, 2 and .3 AVill. 
IV. c. Gj, ill resjx-ct of propert3' occiipanc3' of 
premises, and who have resided for six months next 
jirevious to the hist day of June, ■within the royalty, 
or within seven miles of it, arc entitled to vote in 
the election of councillors. In such burghs as do 
not now send members to parliament, projjcrty of 
the same value is required for the oiialiffcation, and 
claims for tliis privilege must be lodged with the 
town-clerk on or before the 2lBt of •Tilly, in a parti- 
cular form. The councillors arc chosen from amon" 
the electors residing, or personally carrying on busi- 
ness, within the royalty; and where there is a body 


of burgesses in the biwgh, each cuuncUlor, before his 
induction, must be entered a burgess — a requisite 
clearly imneccssary for the purposes of the municipal 
administration contemplated by the act, and wliich, 
it is cxjicctcd, urill be done awa3\ The number of 
coimciUors in each burgh is such as, by the sett 
or constitution existing at the passing of the act, 
formed the common council, or, where this was 
variable, the smallest number making a full council. 
The electors of E<Unburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Berth, Dunfermline, Dumfries, and Inver- 
ness, are din<led into wards or districts. At the 
election inimediatcl3’ succeechng the passing of tho 
act, each ward elected six councillors; hut ns every 
ye.ar the third part <»f the council goes out of office, 
in the order prescribed h3" the act, two coimciUors 
are now annuaUy chosen by each ward, there being 
no bar, however, to the rc-cloction of an outgoing 
coimcillor. Tho electors in other burghs choose tho 
whole council exactly as these wards do their pro- 
portion of it, and conse(|uently elect each 3'car a 
third part in place of that which has retired. Upon 
the third lawful da3’ after the election succeeding tho 
passing of the act, the councillors meet and choose, 

03' .a j>Iuralit3’ of voices, ci provost, baibes, treasurer, 
and other olfice-bcarci’S, as existing in the council 
hy the sett or usage of tho burgh; and vacancies 
occurring among such office-bcarere, in consequence 
of the annual retirement of the tliird part of tho 
council, are directed to ho supplied from the coun- | 
ciUors in like manner, as soon as the election of tho j 
new thinl lias taken place, the first attending magis- I 
tratc having a castmg vote in cases of cqualit3'. 
Vacancies taking place during the 3’ear by death or 
resignation arc simphed, ad interim, by tlic remain- 
ing members of the conned, and the jiorsons so 
elected b3' the councillors retire at tho succeeding 
election. The nghts of the guiJdr3', trades, ^c., to 
elect their own dean of guil»l, i^c., are still pre- 
sented; but thc3’ are now no longer recognised as 
official or constituent members of the council, their 
functions being jicrformcd b)' a member of tlic 
council, eleeb-d 1)3* a majority of the councillors. In 
Aberdeen, Dunilce, and Perth, however, the dean of 
guild, npd in Edinburgh and Glasgow, the convener 
of trades and the dean of guild are, ex oficio, mem- 
bers of council; and the electors in all the above- 
named burghs choose such a number of councillors 
ns, together with these officers, makes up tho 
proper number. No magistrate or councillor can be 
to^\m-c!erk. Tlic magistrates and council possess 
the same powers of administration and jurisdiction 
as were cnjo3’cil 1)3’ the magistrates and tovm- 
coimcil before the passing of tlic act ; and none of 
them is responsible for tlie debts of the burgh, or 
the acts of his predecessors, othenriso tliau as a ' 
citizen or burgess. Tlie c.xisting council in all 
burghs ro3’al must every 3'car make up, on or I 
before tho l.Gth of October, a state of their I 
aflTairs, to be kept in the town-clerk’s or treasurer’s 
office. Tlic act 1C and 17 Viet. c. 2G proWdes 
for tlie supplying of vacancies in toiMi-coimcils of 
burgh, consequent on void and irregular elections. 

Tho police of burghs and other populous places, 
and the pa\'ing, draining, cleansing, lighting, and 
imjwoWng tho same, are regulated h}' the 13 and 
14 Viet. c. t33 ; and the IG and 17 Viet. c. 93, 
enables burghs to imiirovc and maintain their har- 
bours. 

The exclusive privilege of trading in burghs is 
abolished by the 9 and 10 Viet. c. 17. 

BURGHERS, a name popularly given to a 
religious denomination in Scotland. Sec United 
PunsnYTEiiiAN CiiuKcir. 

BURGH ACRES are acres or small patches of 
land lying iu the neighbourhood of Poijal Burghs 
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I (q. V.), usually £encd or leased out to burgesses or 
I persons resident iTitlim the biu-glu A Scotch act 
I of parliament, passed in 1G95, relating to the diad- 
! sion or partition of lands hung runrig. excepts burgh 
acres, or, as the act calls them, ‘ burroav and incor- 
porat acres,’ from its jiroansions ; but this is to bo 
understood only of royal burghs, and not of burghs 
I of barony or others. 

BURGHS, CON-VENTIOK or. Sec CoKVEXnOS 
I or Royal Bit.oils. 

j BURGKMAIR, Ha-VS, a noted old German 
painter and wood-engraver, w.is bom at Augsburg, 

' 14/3. He was the f.itber-iu-law of the elder Holbein, 

and the fnend of Albert Diirer, whose influence is 
' manifest in B.’s works. Several excellent paintings 
by B. are preserved in the galleries of Munich, 
Berlin, Augsburg, and Vienna. But he is best 
' known .as a wood-engraver ; bis cuts amounting m 
all to nearly 700. Among tbe most celebrated of 
' those is bis ‘ Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian,’ 

' in 135 cuts, wath a description by the emperor him- 
, self. Another fine series of 237 cuts, caUed ‘The 
I IVise Kmg,’ represents tlie deeds of Maxiniihan. 

' B. is supposed to have died about the year 15.)9. 

BU'RGLARY (tlirough the old Fr. from L.at. 

) burgi latro, a robber of a hiirg or enclosure), in the 
I cr imin al law of England, 13 defined to be a breaking 
and entering tbe mansion-bouse of another in the 
night, with intent to c/miiut some felony withm 
the same, avhether sin !i intent be executed or not. 

I It is peculiar to tins crime, that it can only be 
committed in the ntg!il-t<mf, which, by the 7 Y'dl. 
IV., and 1 Viet. c. SO. s. 4, is considered as com- 
I mencing at nine in the cvciiuig, and concluding 
I at SIX lu the morning of tbe nc.xt day. The next 
I requisite of the enme, .accordmg to the definition 
we have given, relates to the place of its commission. 
It must he iii a i)irr)i.'’io)i-house, for such is tho 
teohnioal expression ; hut this is construed to mean 
any private dwelling, or any building temporarily 
or permanently used for that puqiose. It caunot 
be committed m a distant barn, w.archonse, or the 
like, imless there lie .a communication with the 
dwelling-house, nor in a house where no one resides. 
But it is B. to break into a house which is used as 
an occasion.al residence, and which the owner is in 
the habit of le-ixfing for a short period, avith the 
intention of returning, even although no one he in 
tho house .at the time of the offeuce. A chamber 
in a college, or an inn of court, is also witliiii the 
meaning of a mansiou-liouse ; so likeivise is a room 
or lodging in any priv.ate house, if the owner and 
the lodger enter by different outer doors; but if 
they botli enter by one outer door, then tbe offeuce 
c.an only be committed against the owner. For the 
same reason, a building belonging to a corporation, 
and separately inhabited by the officers of the body 
corpor.ate, is tlie mansion-house of tlie corporation, 
and not of tho ofiicers. Again, a shop which is 
part of another man's house, and lured merely for 
the purpose of work or trade, is not a dwcUiug- 
I house, and B. cannot be committed in it, neither 
I as against the shojikeeper, nor ag.ainst the person 
! who occupies the other portion of the house. This 
offence cannot be couumtted in a tent or booth 
erected in a market or fair, though the owner may 
lodge therein, for his doing so makes it no more 
B. to break open such an ereebon, tlian it would 
he to uncover a tilted waggon under the s.ame 
I circiunstances. But it may be committed by break- 
I ing open a church, which, according to Sir Edward 
. Cmie, is domtis viansionalis Dei, tbe mansion-house 
I of God. 

1 As to tbe manner of committing B., it is laid 
, don-u by Blackstone that there must be both a 
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breaking and an entrj- to complete it. There must, 
in general, he an actual hrcalnng, a substantial and 
forcible irruption — as, at least, by breaking, or ' 
taking out the gl.ass of, or otbenvisc opening a , 
window ; picking a lock, or opening it with a key ; ' 
n35-, by Ufting up the latch of a door, or imloosening , 
any other fastening. But if a pei-son leaves his j 
doors or avindows open, it is his on-n folly and ! 
negligence, and if a man enters therein, it is no B. ; 
yet if he aftem-ards unlocks an inner or chamber 
door, it is so. To come doani a chimney is held a 
burglarious entrj-, for that is as much closed .as tho 
nature of things will admit; so also to knock at 
a door, and upon its being opened, to nisli in with 
a felonious intent; or, imder pretence of t.aking 
lodgings, to fall upon the landlord, and rob him. 

If the servant conspires avith a robber, and lots him 
into the house by night, tliis is B. in both. 

Tlie intent must nlso appear, otheraa-ise the offoiico 
aiall .amount only to a trespass ; and it must he .an 
intent to commit felony, avhicli may he inferred 
from the conduct of the offender while in the house. 

The punislimeut for this crime is noaa- regulated 
by the act 7 Will. IV. and 1 Viet. c. SO, amended 
by the 10 and 17 Viet. c. 09, and the 20 and 
21 Viet. c. 3. The provisions are to the effect, 
that any one cona-icted of B. shall he liable to 
penal scra-itnde for life, or any term not less tb.an 
ten J’ears, or to be imprisoned for any term 
not more tb.an three years ; and in the case of 
imprisonment, bard l.abonr and solit.aiy confine- 
ment may be snperadded. It is fnrtUer enacted, 
that whosoea-er shall burgl.arioiisly break .and enter 
into any daveUing-house, and shall assault aa-ith 
intent to murder .any person being thoroin; or 
shall stab, cut, avovmd, heat, or strike any such 
person, shall he guilty of felony, and suffer death. 
By another statute, tho 14 .and 15 Viet. c. 10, also 
.amended by the 16 and 17 Viet. c. 00, and the 20 and 
21 Viet. c. 3, it is enacted that any person found 
by night, armed avith any dangerous or offensive 
aveapon or instrument, or avith housebreaking imple- 
ments, or avith face, blackened or disguised, aiath 
intent to enter any buildings, and to commit felony 
[therein; or if he be found by night in .any building 
avith intent to commit a felony therein — is guilty 
of a misdemeanour, punishable avith imprisonment, 
not exceeding three years ; and in case of a second 
conviction, is liable either to such imprisonment, 
or to penal servitude for not less than three, and 
not exceeding ten ye.ars. 

Blackstone observes, that this offence w.as anciently 
called Hamcsecken, as, he adds, it is in Scotland to 
this day. But the Scotch law on this subject has 
some points of difference — hamcsecken, or hamo- 
sucken, as it is spelled in the Scotch books, not 
being quite identical with B. : thus, the foimer is 
an offeuce exclusively against the person, and it 
may he committed in the daytime as well as at 
night ; and there are other points of dissimilarity. 
The Scotch law relating to housebreaking and 
stouthrief affords analogies. See Haimsuckex, 
Housebreaeing, Stouthrief, Larceny, Robbery’, 
Assault. 

BU’KGLER, a village of Switzerland, in tho 
canton of Uri, about two miles from Altorf. It is 
celebrated as tho birthplace of William Tell. The 
supposed site of the patriot’s house is now occupied 
by a chapel, upon the walls of which are represented 
certain well known scenes from his history. 

BU'RGOMASTEE. See Gull. 

BU'RGOS, a city of Spain, capital of the new 
province of the same name, and of tho former king- 
dom of Old Castile, is situated in a fertile v.illey at 
the foot of the Sierra d’Ooa, and on the right hank 
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I of fiio river Arlanzon, in lilt. 42° 20' N., and long. 

.3° 45' W. Pop. 23,700. B. is a very ancient place, 
I liaving been fonnned in 844. Man}’ of tlie gloomy 
old houses of its e.irly liistory still rem.ain. Xn the 
I c.ostle of B.. Edward I. of England w.is married to 
I Eleanor of Castile. The cathedral of B., founded 
' in 1221, is one of the noblest specimens of Gothic 
architecture in Spain. Its v.arious chapels are rich 
in fine sculpture .aud tombs. It w.as the birth- 
place of the Cid (q. v.). B. has manufactures of 
woollens, linens, and hats, but it depends chiefly 
on the traffic wliich its position on the great road 
from France and the northern Spanish proannees to 
JIadrid secures it, B. has several charit.ablc and 
educational institutions. It formerly had a much 
larger population — as many ns 50,000 — hut on the 
remoa’al of the comt to hladrid in the IGth c., B. 
bcg.an to decline in population and importance. It 
was further greatly injured in November 1S06 by 
the French, who sached it. In 1812, the castle was 
four times unsuccessfully besieged by 'Wellington, 
who, however, took it in the folloaring ye.ar, when 
the French blew it up, as well ns the fortific.ations. 
— The proa’iucc of B. has an .area of 7082 squ-are 
miles, and a pojmlation, in 1870, of 358,500. Tlie 
surface is elevated, the soil fertile, }'ielding grain 
and fraits. The hills afford rich p.astur.agc; .and 
the minerals gold, silver, iron, lead, and copper 
are found. 

BURGOVNE, Jonx, a British gencr.al and 
dramatist, natimal son of Lord Binglcy, c.arly entered 
the army, and in Augitst 17o'.l av.as appointed 
lieutenant -colonel commandant of the ICth Light 
Dragoons. In 1701 he served at Belle Isle, and 
in 1702 commanded a force sent into Portug.al for 
the defence of that Idngdom against the Sp.ani.ards, 
when he surprised and captured Alc.antara. In 
1770 ho sen’cd in North America, and in the sum- 
mer of 1777 bo w.as .appointed to the command of 
a largo force ordered to penetrate from C.an.ad.a 
into the rebellious districts. The c.arly part of the 
c.vpedition w.as marked, by his capture of Ticon- 
deroga ; but neglecting to preserve his commimi- 
catioDS with Canada, he encountered the greatest 
difficulties, and w.as at last obliged to surrender 
arith his army to General Gates, at S.aratog.a. 
Soon after his return to England, having been 
denied an audience of the Icing, and refused a court- 
martial, he avent oa-er to the opposition p.arty, 
and a-oluntarily resigned all his appointments. On 
a change of ministry, at the close of the Aineric.an 
war, he was ajipointcd commandcr-in-chicf in 
Irelimd. This office ho resigned taro years after, 
and subsequently seems to haa’c devoted his time 
to light literature. He avas the author of some 
pamphlets in defence of his conduct, and of The 
Maid of the OaJ:s (1780), The I/eircsi (1780), The 
Lord of the Manor, and other stock dramatic pieces. 
B. avas one of the managers for conducting the 
imiieachment of Warren Hastings. Ho died Jimc 4, 
1702. 

BURGOYNE, Sip. John Fox, Bart., an eminent 
Ongineer-officcr, bom in 1782, entered the Roy.rl 
Engineers in 1798. From 1800 to 1807, ho served 
in the Mediterranean and the Lea-ant ; proceeded 
aa-ith Sir John Jloore’s force to Sweden, and sub- 
sequently to Portugal, and av.is at Conmna in 1809. 
'The same year, he became attached to the Third 
Dian'sion of the anny under Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in the Peninsula, anel till the conclusion of the avar 
in 1814, aa'as present at all its sieges, distinguishing 
himself in those of San Sebastian and Burgos, and 
was tavice woimdcd. He became Lieutenant-colonel 
April 27, 1812 ; in 1814, aa’as commanding engineer 
of the expedition to Neav Orleans, aud m 1820, of 


that sent to Portugal. In 18,30 ho aa’.as appointed 
chairman of the Board of Public Works in Ireland; 
and in 1845, Inspeotor-geuer.al of Fortificrations in 
England. In 1851 he obtained the rank of Lieuten- 
.ant-gencr.al, and in 1854 avas made D.C.L. of Oxford 
Unia’crsity. Dm-ing the s.ame ye.ar he aa’as sent to 
Turkey, to dca’ise measures against the advance of 
the Russians; and in the Crimean war he was chief 
of the engineering dep.aitment of the British army 
till rcc.allcd in 185.5. For his seivices at Sebas- 
topol, he receia’ed from the Sultan the order of 
the Medjidic, and from the French emperor that of 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour. He was 
made gencr.al m 1855, and created a baronet in 
1856. He died 7th October 1871. 

BU'RGUNDY (Fr. Bourgogne), .an ancient pro- 
vince of France, now fonning the dep.artments COte 
d’Or, Saone-et- Loire, Ain, and part of Yonne. Dijon 
w.as the capital of Burgrmdy. The ancient Bur- 

g uuli.ans (Burgandi or Burgundiones), originally .a 
crm.an tribe, were at first settled on the Banks of 
the Oder and the Vistula, and afterwards extended 
themselves to the Rhuie and the Ncckar, and, in 
407, penetrated into Roman GauL TTieir conversion 
to Cliristiamty took place in the course of eight d.ays ! 
They adopted a brief Arian confession of faith, and 
were baptized. From 407 to 5.34, the kingdom of 
B. w.as several times dirided ; and in 451, Gimdic.ar, 
king of B., with 10,000 men, confronted Attila, 
but w.as defeated and slain. The tradition of this 
overthrow of the old Burgimdians is presen’cd in a 
confused form in the Nihdungm Lhd. 

In 534, B. p.assed under the rule of the Franks ; but 
the weak government of the later Carlovingi.an Icings 
allowed it to become once more independent, and 
it av.as named the kingdom of Arles, from the resi- 
dence of its first king, Boso, avho died in 887. Ho 
av.as succeeded by his son Ixmis ; and after a time 
of contention and division of the French territories, 
Duke Rudolf, nepheav of King Hugo of France, 
made liimself ruler of Upper B., and av.as foUoaved 
by Rudolf II. (912), avho av.as crowned king of Italy 
in 921, and united Lower B., or Arles, to his own 
kingdom in 928. Conrad the Peaceable succeeded, 
and after him, Rudolf III., avho, dying av’ithout 
m.ale issue in 1032, bequeathed his kingdom to tho 
Emperor Conrad II. of Germany, avhose son, Henry 
III., made it a duchy of tho German empire. 

With Philip tho Bold, the foimder of the near 
ducal d}’na3ty of B., .a neav and splendid era was 
commenced, in 1303, .and av.as continued to the death 
of Ch.arlcs the Bold (q. v.), in 1477, avho left no male 
issue. B. av.as then incoiqiorated avith France. 

BURGUNDY, Louis, Duki: of, tho gr.andson 
of Louis XIV. of France, and Dauphin of France 
after the death of Ids father, avas born at Vcrs.ailles 
in 1082. Even in childhood he avas ungovernable, 
and became excessively a’iolent and haughty, 
and abandoned to all gross and sensual passions. 
Although educ.ated under the care of the Abb6 
FOnOlon, ho used, avhen 30 ye.ars of age, to dia’crt 
himself aa-ith droavning flies in oil, and bloaving up 
lia’ing frogs avith gunpoavder. He had the misfortune 
to be deformed ; bis deportment and manners avero 
undignified, and his mind av.as imbued avith bigotry. 
YTicn only .about 15 years of age, he w.as married 
to tho Princess Adelaide of Savoy, and spent his 
time aa’holly in amusements in the comp.any of his 
spouse ami of tho ladies of tho court. Neverthe- 
less, in 1701, ho was uomin.ally appointed generalis- 
simo of the .army, re.ally under the command of 
the Duke do VondCme, and is E.aid to have shcaan 
some spirit m .a c.avalry-fight at Nimeguen ; but ho 
quaiTcllcd -aa-ith VendOme, chiefly because he had 
once been compelled to est.ablish his head-quarters 
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in a nunnery. He lost the respect of the army, and 
•svaa exposed to many humiliations, partly proceed- 
ing from intrigues set on foot against him out of 
enry hy his father. He returned to the court more 
eccentric, gloomy, and unsociable than before. But 
U’hen he became, on his father’s de.ath, the second 
person in the kingdom, aU his defects vanished from 
the sight of the coiutiers, and flattery bestoured on 
him the title of the Gre.at Dauphin. He died 
suddenly in the year 1712. A feu daj’S previously, 
his wife and her son, the Duke of Bretagne, had 
died, and the same hearse carried father, mother, 
and child to St Denis. Tlie Duke of Orleans, 
subsequently regent, and his daughter, the Duchess 
of Berri, uere accused, but arithout re,ison, of 
; having caused them to bo poisoned. 

1 BUKGUNDY PITCH, a resinous substance 
\ prepared from common franldncense (q. v.), the 
spontaneous exudation of the Konvay spruce-fir 
I (Abies excelsa ; see Fm) by meltmg it in hot uatcr, 

I by •which means it is freed from a considerable 
I part of the volatile oil which it contains. By 
straining it through a coarse cloth, impurities arc 
also removed. E. P. is of a yellowish-white colour, 
hard and brittle when cold, but softening bj' the 
heat of the hand, .and readily adhering to the 
skin. It has a not unpleasant resinous odour, and 
I a slightlj’ bitter taste. It is used in medicine as an 
external application only, and generally acts as a 
I mild irritant. A very common application of it 
1 is as a plaster in complaints of the chest, and 
' in rheumatic complaints. It enters .also as an 
ingredient with resin, oils, Ac., into a compoimd 
plaster of similar use. The B. P. of commerce is 
' now principally brought from Hamburg; but the 
' greater part of what” is sold imdcr that name is 
really manufactured of common rosin and palm- 
• oU, or from American turpentine. It has a fuller 
I yellow colour than the genuine B. P., and a less 
' agreeable odour. 

BHEGUHDY 1VIKES are chiefiy the produce 
of muoyards cultivated on the hilly lands form- 
, ing the Cote d’Or, bebveen Dijon and Chalons. 

These hills average .about from SOO to 1000 feet 
j in height ; the amieyards ascend up the slopes 
in terraces, and spread along the {.ablc-Iand on 
I the summit. ‘ In richness of flavour and in per- 
fiunc, .and aU the more dclic.atc qualities of the 
juice of the grape, the arincs grown here unques- 
tionably rank as the finest in the world.’ Tlio 
most celebrated of the red wines of Burgimdy 
are the Closvougcot (nc.ar Beaune), Knits, Chain- 
I bertin (the favourite -(rine of Louis XIV. as well 
as of Kapoleon), the Romane-Conti, Richebourg, 
I Voln.ay, and Pomard. Of other red avincs of Bm-- 
gundj' not gro^m on the Cote d’Or, those of Pito3’, 
PerriSre, Preaux, and Auxemo, are Iield in most 
repute. The wliitc wines of Burgundj’ are also 
; the finest in France, but being produced in less 
I quautit}', thej’ have less celebntj'. The quantity 
I of wine anmually produced in Biwgundy averages 
3,500,000 hectolitres (77,000,000 gauons), of which 
j only about a fifth is consumed in the district. 

I BUKIAL, a word of Tent, origin (.Ang.-Sax. birgan, 

' to conceal), is applied to the prevalent method among 
ciadlised n.atious of dispo.sing of the do.ad, bj’ hiding 
' them in the earth. As there is almost nothing else 
so deeply interesting to the lii-ing as the disposal of 
those whom they have loved and lost, so there is 
perhaps nothing else so distinctive of the comUtion 
.and character of a people as the method in which 
they treat their dead. Hence, funer.al customs asso- 
ciate themselves with a avide variety of sentiments, 
, from gentle and rational sorrow, up to deification of 
the departed, accompanied sometimes ■u'fth cruelty 


and ferocity towards the living. People of a low 
and barbarous type carelessly permit the remains of 
the dead to lie in the way of the living, and there 
are a few instances in which the object of .artificial 
arrangements has been to preserve a decorated por- 
tion of the body — as, for instance, a gilded skull — 
among survivors. The general tendencj- of man- 
kind, however, has alw.ays been to burj' the dead 
out of sight’of the living ; and various as the methods 
of accomplishing this end have' been, thej’ have 
resolved themselves into three great ckossific.ations : ' 

1. The simple closing up of the body in earth or stone ; 

2. The burning of the bodj', and the entombing of 
the cinders; and, 3. The embalming of the bodj-. 
The first of these seems to be the earliest form of 
which we h.ave any record, and it is the form most 
amply sanctioned by the existing practice of the 
chiliscd world. It is the method refeired to in the 
c.ar]iest Scriptures ; and aU .are familiar vith the 
touching scene in which Abraham buries Sar.ah 
in the c.ave in the land of Canaan which belonged 
to Dphron, but. was, .after a solemn and courteous 
ncgoti.ation, secured to Abraham for a possession 
to nary liis dead in (Gen. c. 23). The horrible fate 
of being left unbmricd, either from scorn or ne.glect, 
is powerfully told in the propheej' of Jeremmh against 
•Tehoiakim : ‘ Ho shall be buried •with the luua.al of 
.an ass, dr.a^wn and cast forth beyond the gates of 
.Tenis.olcm.’ There is frequent allusion in tlio later 
Scriptures, and especially in the Kew Testament, to 
the embalming of the bodj' in antiseptics .and fragrant 
substances ; and the burning of the bodies of Said 
.and his sons is accounted for bj' commentators cn 
the supposition that they were too far dec.aj'cd 
to bo emb.almcd. The Israelites m.ay have learned 
the practice of cmb.olming from the Egjqitiaus, 
among whom it was an aft so greatly cultivated 
and extensivclj' practised, that Egyptian coiqises, 
ns inoffensive ns anj’' article of wood or stone, aro 
scattered over Europe in museums, and aro even 
to be foimd ns curiosities in jirivato houses. The 
soil and climate of Upper Egyjit seem to have 
.afforded facilities for embalming mimatched in 
anj’ other part of the world; and in other places 
the vestiges of the practice arc compar.ativcl3’ 
rare, though it is usual even. yet to embalm roj’al 
corpses, and in some places to preserve a series 
of mummies, as in the vault of the monastery of 
Kreuzberg, at Bonn, where the monks have been suc- 
cessively prcsen-cd in their costume for centuries. 
The practice of incremation, or of the burning of 
the bodj’, and the entombing of the ashes, deserves 
more inquiry than it has j’ct obtained. In Greece, 
in Etruria — both before and after it came under 
the Romans — and in the north of Europe, the simple 
burial of the body, and its prior reduction to 
ashes, were both practised, and sometimes coutem- 
poraneouslj". The tombs of Etruria are rich in art, 
much of it going to the adoninient of the imns of 
baked claj' in which the ashes of the dead are kept.' 
Vessels of terra-eotta, or cooked earth,' containing 
human remains, have been found, Often so large that 
they appe.ar to have served .as coffins for containing 
the whole bod}’. Vessels of this kind were found in 
the vaUej’ of the Scamander by some British oliicers 
while spending their leisure time after the siege of 
Sebastopol, upon the ground supposed to have been 
occupied by the besiegers of Troj’. Smaller oinerai-}’ 
urns have been foimd over so e.xtensivo a portion of | 
the world, that it is difficult to define the limits to i 
whieh they belong. The Danish antiquaries say, 
that in their stone period, when the use of metals 
was imknown, the dead were all buried unburued 
in stone chambers, and that the burning of the bmlies 
and the preservation of the ashes in urns came in ] 
•with the age of bronze. These antiquaries associate j 
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■xith the older system those amorphons mounds of 
eai-th or stone c-iUed barrows or tiumdi, wliich are 
to be foimd all over the north of Europe. Mr 
Bremner, in travelling among the steppes of the 
UlrT.-iine, saw multitudes of these sm.-dl mounds, 
which re ninded him at once of what be had seen on 
the j)iain of Troy, at Upsala in Sweden, in Scotland, 
and in Ireland. The Irish tumulus of New Grange 
is perhaps the most remarkable of all, forming a 
connecting link between the simple barrow on the 
moor and the pyramids of Egypt, which are the 
perfection of the same kind of structure .applied to 
the same purpose — the burial of the, distiuguished 
dead These stnictiues open up a large Held of 
curious inquiry. The simple theory, that the3' were 
raised over the dead, has hatelj’ been distiubed bj' 
the discovery that many of them are not artificial, 
but relics of sheets of aUnidal matter, the mass 
of which has been c.arried awaj' ; and even in these, 
hiunan rcm.ains have been found, the natiual 
moimds having been used as raomunents. Even 
when human remains are connected with barrows, 
cromlechs, or the large shapeless piU.ars commonly 
called Dmidical, it is often questionable whether 
the monument was made to receive such rem,ains. 
It is certainly ascertained to have been a practice 
in ancient times to bury bodies in tombs which 
were themselves ancient when they received their 
inmates. 

Some of the grandest buildings in the world have 
been tombs ; such are the pyramids, the castle of St 
Angelo, the tomb of CaicUia Metella, and many 
temples scattered over Hindustan and other eastern 
countries. Thus, the respect paid by the living to 
the dead h.as preserved for the world many magnifi- 
cent fruits of architectural geiuus and labour. A 
notion that the dead m.ay require the things they 
have been fond of in life, has also preserved to the 
existing world many relics of tue customs of past 
ages. The tombs of Egypt have supplied an immense 
quantity of them, which have taught the present age 
more of the manners of ancient nations than all the 
learned books that have been written. It is an 
awfid remembrance, at the same time, that inanimate 
things were not all that the dead were expected to 
take with them. 'Herodotus tells us of favoiuite 
horses and slaves sacrificed at the holocaust of the 
dead chief. The same thing has been done in our 
own day in Ashantee. In many countries, the wives 
had the doom, or privilege, as it was thought, of 
departing with their husbands; and down to the 
present generation the practice has lived in full 
vigoiu in the Hindu sutti. Among the Jews, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and many ancient nations, the 
dead were buried beyond the towns. The ‘ stop, 
tr.aveUer !’ was a usual memorandum on Roman tombs. 
In Christi.an countries, if the remains of the saint to 
whom a church was dedicated could be obtained— or 
anything passing for the remains — they were buried 
near the altar in the choir. It became a prevalent 
desire to be buried near these saints, and the bodies 
of men eminent for their piety, or high in rank, 
came thus to be buried in chiucbes. The extension 
of the practice w'as the origin of chm-chyards. These, 
in crowded towms, became offensive and imhealthy. 
It can scarcely be said that this practice, so detri- 
mental to the public- health, as the buri.al within 
churches, was checked in this coimtry until the 
whole system of intramural interment, as it was 
called, w.as attacked, about the year 1844, by Mr 
Chadwick and other sanitary reformers. Measiues 
were .afterwards carried for shutting graveyards in 
crowded cities, and placing interments m open ceme- 
teries under sanitary control. The first great measure 
was passed in 1850, when the Board of Health was 
made a Burial Board for the Metropolis,' and power 


was given to ' the Pri-vy Council to close the city 
graveyards. The act was modified two years after- 
wards, by transferring the duties of managing ceme- 
teries to local boards appointed by the vestiaes. It 
■u'as in London that the danger was most lugent 
and the remedy immediate. It was extended to 
the English provinces in 1853, and to Scotland in 
1855. 

In England, burial in some part of the parish 
churchyard is a common law right, which may 
be enforced by mandamus — that is, every person 
maa- be buried in the parish where he dies. But 
the bodj' of a parishioner cannot be interred in 
an iron coffin or vault, or even in any particular 
part of a churchyard, as, for instance, the family 
vault, without an additional fee. To acquire a 
right to be buried in a particular vaidt or place, a 
faculty must be obtained from the ordinary, as in 
the case of a pew in the chiurch. But this right is 
at an end when the family cease to be parishioners 
All such rights, by faculty or otherwise, are 
expressly saved by the Burial Acts (q. v.). 

By the canons of the Church of England, clergy- 
men cannot refuse or delay to bury any corpse that 
is brought to the cluuch or churchyard ; on the 
other h.and, a conspiracy to prevent a B. is an 
indict.able offence, and so is the ivilfully obstructing 
a clergyman in reading the B.-service in a parish 
church. It is a popular error, that a creditor can 
arrest or detain the body of a deceased debtor ; .and 
the doing such an act is indictable as a misde- 
meanour. It is also an error, that permitting a 
funeral procession to pass over private groiuids 
cre.ate3 a piibUc right of way. By the 3 Geo. IV. 
c. 12G, s. 32, the inhabitants of any parish, to-wn- 
ship, or place, when going to or returning from 
attending fimerals of persons in England who have 
died and are to be buried there, are exempted from 
any toU within these limits. And by the 4 Geo. TV. 
c. 49, s. 36, the same legulation is extended to 
Scotland ; the only difference being, that in the latter 
case the limitation of the district is described by the 
word parish .alone. The 6 and 7 Will TV. c. 86 
regidates the registry of deaths. The 4 Geo. TV. c. 
52 abolished the barbarous mode of burying persons 
fofmd felo de se, and directs that their B. shall t.ako 
place, ■without any marks of ignominy, privately 
in the p.arish chiuchj'ard, between the hours of nine 
and twelve at night, imder the direction of the 
coroner. The B. of dead bodies cast on shore is 
enforced by 48 Geo. IH. c. 75. See Wharton’s 
Law Lexicon. 

In Scotland, the right of B. in a churchyard is an 
incident of property m the parish ; but it is a mere 
right of B., and there is not necessarily any corres- 
ponding o'wnership in the solum or ground of the 
churchy.arth In Edinburgh, however, the right to 
special B. -places in churchyards is recognised. — For 
B. in cemeteries in England and Scotland, see 
Cejieteky. 

BURIAL ACTS. These are the 15 and 16 
Viet. c. 65, for London ; the 16 and 17 Viet. c. 134, 
the 17 and 18 Viet. c. 87, and the 18 and 19 Viet, 
cc. 79 and 128, for places in England beyond the 
limits of the metropobs — all as amended by the 
211 and 21 Viet. c. 81, and the 22 Viet. c. 1, 23 and 
24 Viet. c. 64, 25 and 26 Viet. c. 100, 34 and 35 
Viet. c. 33. These acts were rendered necessary 
when it was resolved on sanitary grounds to put a 
stop to burials in populous places, which coidd only 
be effectually done by giving power to parishes to 
acquire other burial-grounds in rural places. These 
statutes have long been proverbial for their confu- 
sion (e.g. 20 and 21 Vict., which proposes in the 
preamble to amend 18 and 19 Vict. c. 78, really 
amends c. 79), and relate to the appointment of 




BURIAL SOCIETIES— BURKE. 

buriaMjo.ircIs for parislies— the authorising new master is frequently deserib^ by the repressions 
"burial-plrvces, pro]>er sanitary regulations, the control soft B., graphic^., bnlUant B., or -whatever other 
by the government and by order in council, and many character may belong to it. 

other details too numerous to specify here. Our buRITI PALM (Maurilia vinifera ; see 
readers must be content -with our referring them to j^Jj^uritia), a beautiful palm, which grows in great 
the acts themselves, or to their lawyers. abundance in the swamps of some parts' of the 

The corresponding acts for Scotland are the to of Brazil. It is one of the loftiest of palms, 

and 19 Viet. c. GS, amended by the 20 and 21 Vict. es are fan-sh.aped, and form a large globular 

c. 42, and 29 and 30 Vict. e. 50. head .at the top of the stem. It produces a great 

BU'RIAL SOOTETIES are friendly societies munber'of nuts about the size of a small hen’s egg, 
constituted in the usual manner, and irith the covered arith rhomboidal scales arranged in a spiral' 
express object of supplying a fund for payinv the manner. Between these scales and the albuminous 
funeral expenses of the members on their de.ath. substance of the nut, there is an oily reddish pulp. 
See Friendly Societies. It bec.ame customary to wliich is boiled avith sugar, and made into a saa'eet- 
enter the names not only of adults, but of children, me.at. An emulsion is also prepared from it, aa'hich, 
in such societies. The proceedings of the criminal wdien saa'cetened avith sugar, is a_ a'ery palatable 
courts h.aa-e shcaa-n that, in some instances, chil- bca-erage, but if much used, is said to tinge the 
dren on whose lia-cs such au insurance aa'as effected skin of a yclloav colour. The juice of the stem also 
have been killed or alloaa'od to die of ncglcet, and makes a a'cry agreeable drink ; but to obtain it, the 
the alarm crc.ated by such instances, aa'as enhanced tree must bo cut doaa-n, when several holes about 
by the discoa'ery th.at children aa'cre frequently G inches square, 3 inches deep, and C feet apart, are 
insured in more than one society. To oba’iatc this cut in the tnmk aadth a small axe ; and these in a 
c.alamitous use of a beneficial arrangement, it w.as short time arc filled with a reddish-coloured liquid, 
provided that no insurance of a ciiild under six harTng much the flavour of sweet wine. 

moiis on Friendly Societies in 1849. th.at the distinguished over all the men of Ins tmies for 


have not had one 
the E.ako of the 


po,,ulation 01 rnis he’beWe a schol.ar. His {mdergr.aduate coui-se 

tair ;i' mol ■ uHi rFriem^^^^ It unmarked by the ordinary distinctions 

of successful applicatil; but it would appear 


from this crime. 


that ho mainly devoted himself to his favourite 
studies of poetry, oratory, history, and metaphysics. 
In February 1748, ho graduated B.A., and in 
1751 took Ids degree as Slaster of Arts. In the 


BURIDAN, Jilin, a sohol.astio metaphysician i„tervid (1750), being destined for the English bar, I 
of the nominalist party, was boni at Betliuno, proceeded to London, to keep his terms at the 
in Artois, in the 14th c., and stiubed at Baris Middle Temple. To Icg.al studies, however, he 
under Occam, where he .also bec.ame a teacher of ,,5^5^ took kindly, .and ultimately he abandoned 
philosoph3'. The events of his life, ns avcll .as the {.he idea of becoming a barrister. During the years 
manner of his death, are very obscure. One .account 1750—1750 he would appear to haa'o occupied 
states, that he w.as thrown into the Seine, by ],im.self in travelling through England, enjoj-ing 
command of Marguerite de Bourgogne, daughter- society of litcrarj’ men, in studj’, and finally 
in-laav of Philippe le Bel, avhoso iufldclities^ he jjj ^vvriting for various periodicals, 
had rebukei iVuother, later, but less mj'thic.al- jj ^ avhen j’ct at the miiversity, had achieved a 

looking account, states that B. avas driven from j-eputation for liter.ary talent and eloquence. 

France as a disciple of Occam, and fled to jVistria, j\moug tlie compositions of his undergraduate life, 
where he founded a school. Ilis clucid.ations of |.],g j,jost noticeable perh.aps is his tnanslatiou of the 
Aristotle .are .among his most usefid avritings. In conclusion of the second Georgio of Virgil, aa-hich 
Ills Logic, liis great endeavour av.as to facilitate the ^heavs poetic t.alcnt of no mean order. His first 
discovery of middle terms for all kinds of syllogisms, important publication, however, aa’as the celebrated 
The celebrated sophism kuoaaai to the schoolmen yindication of Nnltiral Societi/, aaaritten in imitation 
under the name of Buiud.vn's As-s, has been dis- ^.^ml ridiculo of the stj’lo and reasoning of Lord 
cussed at superfluous length, and aa-ith needless Bolingbroke, in aa-hich, aa-ith aa’oll-concealed ii'ony, ho 
ingenuitj', by Baylc. It is not at all likely that it confutes his lordshiifs a-icaa-s of society by a rqludio 
was ever adduced by B., but more proUablj’ b3’_hi3 nhaurdmn. This avork, published anon3nnously 
advem.arics, aa-ho aa-ished to ridioide his metaph3’sic.al 1755^ tpg of 2G, attracted considcr.ablo 
doctrine of Dderminisvi — a-iz., that in ca-ery mental .-vttention. Soon .after, in the same year, aiapc.ared 
and bodily action the aa-ill must be determined by j,ig v’cll-knoaa’n ess.ay, A Philosophical Inrpiirtj into 
something out of itself. The sophism referred to is, Onym o/oitr Ideas of the Sablimc and Beautiful — 
that if a hungry ass bo placed cxaetl3’ bctaa’ccn taa-o ^ la-ork containing a comprehensive induction of the 
bundles of h.ay of equ.al size .and attractiveness, it various sources of the ideas referred to, but aa-hich 
must stara-e, as there is nothing to determine the must be pronounced a failure, so far as it pretends 
aa'ill of the animal toaa-ards either bundle. His ana]3-se into their primary elements the emotions 
cliiof works arc— Siimmidn Bialectica (P.aris, 1487), of fim sublime and beautiful. 

Compendium Logicce (Venice, 1489 j O.xford, 1G37), pim ess.ay on tlie SuUime and Beautiful attained 
In Aristolelis Mclaphysica (P.aris, ISIS). rapid popul.arity, and its author soon found 

BU'RIFT, or GRAVER, the principal instrument himself courted by .all the eminent men of liis 
used in copper-engraa-ing, is made of tempered steel, time. Gamck aa-as already one of Ills friends ; 
and is of prismatic form, the graving end being among them he soon could comit Ec3Tiolds, Soame 
ground off obliquely to a sharp pomt. The st3-le of a Jenyns, Lord Lyttelton, dVarburton, Hume, and Dr 
MO 
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Jolinsun. Notwithstanding this popnlarity, how- 
ever, his progress continued slow ; for three 5’ears 
yet, he had to occupy himself with periodical 
writing, devoting his leisure princip.ally to politi- 
cal suBjccts. A^’£lat is considered a joint work of 
B. and his cousin, "Willicam Bourlce, appe.ared in 
IToT — via.. An Account of the European Scttlc- 
nimtc in America — .and shews how c-ai-efully at 
this date he had studied the condition of the 
colonies. In 1761, Mr AV. G. Hamilton (‘Single- 
speech Hamilton’), then Secretary for Ireland, hav- 
ing appouited him his private secret.arj', he returned 
to Dublin, where, during two years* sernco, he 
demonstrated his aptitude for political business, 
receiving in 1763, in reward of liis services, a pen- 
sion on the Irish est,ahlishraent of £300, which, 
however, he did not long enjoy. 

Heturning to London, B., in 1764, .along with Ecy- 
nolds, founded the Literary Club, the history of 
which is as^oci.ated with almost every consideiaable 
name in the liter.ature of the period. But litcr.ary 
Eociet}* did not eall off his attention from the 
chances of a politic.al eareer. He bec.aine priv.ate 
secretarj' ' to the Marqiiis of Rockingham, on his 
becoming premier, and at the same time entered 
I parliament .as member for AA’endover. Here his 
eloquence at once made him the rcput.ation of being 
‘ the first man in the Commons.’ The Rockingh.am 
administration, however, lived only a few months, 
and with it terminated this his second politic.al 
employment To trace his subsequent career in 
parli.amcnt is more than the limits of this article 
will allow ; it must suffice to state briefly that his 
parli.amentary life extended from 1760 to 1794 with- 
out intermission ; that ho was successively member 
for AA''endovcr, Bristol, and Malton ; twice held 
the post of PajTnaster of the Forces, once under 
Rockinglnara, and again imder Lord North, with the 
standing of a pria'y councillor ; that after a career 
in parliament romarlaablo for the l.aboriousness, 
c.amcstncss, and brilliaucy with which every duty 
w.as discharged, and extending over nearly 30 
years, he retired at hast, roceinng the th.anks of 
the Commons for his numerous public sendees, and 
rewarded by government, on the express request of 
his sovereign, with pensions amounting in all to 
£3700. It avould bo wrong, however, to omit that 
as Paymaster of the Forces he, ardth a scnipidous 
rcgarcl to public economy, sacrificed all the per- 
quisites of his office, exhibiting a severe integrity 
unexampled among .public men ; and that in his 
relation aadth the constituency of Biistol, which av.as 
alienated from him by his advocacy of the claims of 
the Roman Catholics and of the opening up of the 
trade of Ireland, ho avas the first to maintain the 
doctrine of the independence of parliamentary 
rcpresenhatia’cs — that they are not machines to a'otc 
for me.asurc3 approa-cd by their constituencies 
simply for that reason, but men and thinkers 
chosen by them to c.almly consider and legislate for 
the good of the commonave.alth. It must also be 
mentioned, that during his career he rendered more 
important service to the cause of humanity than 
any man of his time : he jirepared the aa'ay for the 
alxilition of the slaa'e-trarle, a rae.xsure which av.as 
destined to ripen to success in the hands of AAfilbcr- 
force ; he advocated the cause of humanity in India 
against the voracious greed of stockholders, avho 
regarded its millions simply as materials for plunder, 
and largely contributed to improve the government 
of that coimtry. Towards America he advoc.atcd a 
policy of justice and conciliation, which, had it been 
adopted, would have averted the horrors of the AV.ar 
of Independence, and retained the colonies in amity 
with the mother-country. And to the advoc.acy of 
every cause which ho espoused, he brought a capacity 


for patient research that was unlimited, and an 
eloquence that has never been transcended. 

Before proceeding to remark on the character and 
owers of B., a very brief notice must be taken of 
is leading Uterary efforts connected with his poli- 
tic.al labours. Little more than a catalogue can hero 
be given of them. Omitting a varietj' of valuable 
letters — ^several on the condition of Ireland — notice 
must be taken of his Observations on a Pamphlet on 
the Present Slate of the Gallon, being his first poli- 
tical pamphlet, published in 1769, in answer to one 
variously ascribed to Fox or Grenville. In 1770, 
he published .a pamphlet. On the Cause of the Present 
Discontents. On the 13th February 1788, he com- 
menced his celebrated speech opening the trial 
of AVarren Hastings (q. v.), the most remarlaable 
tri.al, perhaps, in the history of the world. This 
speech lasted over four d.ays, and has been charac- 
terised .as *a tempest of invective and eloquence.’ 
No idea can be conveyed of the effect which it 
jiroduced. The tri.al lasted seven years, and closed 
with another great and splendid oration from B., 
hasting over nine days. Hastings, it is well known, 
w.as .acquitted. AA’hile this trial was advancing, B. 
found time to take part in all the current busi- 
ness. In 1790 .ajipc.arMl his Reflections on the Revo- 
lution of Prance, wliich sold in tens of thousands, 
and is said to have produced an effect never pro- 
duced before nor since by any political essay. Herc- 
.after, the world showered honours on B., of which 
space forbids even the eniimer.ation. Hatdng, in 
1791, withdrawn from the AA’^higa on the French 
question, he offered for tlie consideration of govern- 
ment, Thouflits on French Afl'airs, which, however, 
was not published till after his death. Heads for 
Consideration on the Present State of Afl'airs, and 
Rcpli/ to a Noble Lord, next followed, the hatter 
being rehative to himself personally. His last work. 
Thoughts on a Regicide Peace, shewed that ho 
retained to the end of his life liis whole powers 
unimpaired. 

Few men have been the subjects of higher pane- 
gyric than B., and, on the whole, few have better 
descn’cd praise. He w.as noble-minded, pure in his 
life, .and a piuast in politics. Intellectually, ho 
w.a3 most richly endowed ; with much imagination, 
rare powers of observation, and indefatigable in- 
dustry, there was no subject which ho could not- 
master, and none which, having mastered, ho coidd 
not expound with mqiar.allelcd richness of language. 
But with these virtues and powers were conjoined 
defects, wliich, without bating their greatness, 
largely neutralised their influence. He was, it may 
be said, too liter.ary to be a philosopher, and too 
philosophic to be a politician. His career would 
seem to illustrate this position. His oratory 
.astounded by its brilliancy rather than persuaded 
by its tone and argument; and in the long-run, the 
eloquence which failed to command the rc.ason, 
ceased to captivate the ear. The man who .at 
first evoked the enthnsinsm of the House by the 
brilliancy and power of his eloquence, did actually 
.at last empty it by jicrsistence in the monotonous 
splendours of his speeches. Passionate, and in 
a grc.at degree untr.act.able, he w.as unsuited for 

f i.irty politics, and drifted from all his connections, 
ire.aking up slowly all ]iarty ties, .and even the ties 
of friendship, till ho reached .at last a st.ate of almost 
political isolation. At the same time, it must not 
ue forgotten how great an influence he, half phi- 
losopher h.alf politician, exercised on the counsels 
of the skate ; many of his views on politics and 
public economy were anticipations of science, as 
m.any of his previsions of the course of ca-ents 
were jirophccics. 

B. died on the 7th July 1797, in his 68th ye.ar. 

4il 




BUBKING— BITRMAH. 


A collected edition of his ^Y0^k3 in quarto was pub- 
lished in 1827. His life has been -UTitten by Dr 
Croly. More recently (1842), his works have been 
collected by Dr Heurj' Eof^ors, wlio has prefaced 
the collection by an able biographical and critical 
sketch. 

BURKING. See Anatoiit (in Law). 
BURLEIGH, WiLLLui Ci:cil, Lord. Sec 
Cecil. 

I BURLE'SQUE (from Ital. huHa^ jest, mockery), 

I denoting a stylo of s]>f.d:ing, acting, writing, draw- 
1 ing, is a low and ni-lo grade of the cinnic. The 
I legitimate comic brings together contrasts \rith a 
j Tiual view to harinontMing aiul reconciling them ; 
the r>. (bstorts and canc.itnres, and bniigs the 
incongmitiea into htr<niger relief. The farce is 
I tho B. of come<ly. Defonnities and imnistrositics 
' that excite disgust do not belong to the bur- 
I Icsqiie. The b*fty and the abject, the great and 
I the little are coiij*nned, with the sole view of 
exciting a laugh. N*»r iloes the true l». turn real 
greatness aiul ni»bi]ity into l.ingliter, but only 
sham greatness — talse [•atho-., and all holh.w |*ie- 
teiiaiou and atVectation. 'The I'» st>le apjM-.irs to 
liavo been unknown to the anii«nt>. it oiigin.itrd 
among the Uali.uis, more p.itiu ul.irl\ uUli the poet 
Berm (q. v.). I Ih* gMiuimlv national fx of tlie 
Italians personates tlie bur^•■^«|u» (’ailo <»o//a, in 
his tragi-coin* dies, is |m i q tie it«st in the 

B. vein. Starroii anon. Ho I’h in h. ..nd //«/./«/*/</.> 
in Engli.sh. are e\ uiiple- I’.trods -n tia\».st> iq. v.j 
id a 8pi.Cle.S of bill Ii sqiK . 

BUULETT \. .1 ' --line o|»* n tt.i or imwn al farce 

BU'UId N<1T( >N . t lo nanit ..f two « itn s of s.-me 
note in the [ mtod - 1 . \ I'ott of entry in 

New Jersev, on the iLlawar*. .ihotit twenty tnih*s 
above IMula«b Iplna. with whnh, as well as with 
Now York, it Id <’'inin<te-l h\ the t'.iintlen and 
.‘\mboy Railway Hep- is an rj'iseop.di.in « olh*ge. 
founded in lst»». wlu- h. in ls«»'k iminlM-red 72 
students, witli a hl'rary "f 2 (H)il \ols \\ is m lat. 
4(1’ 5 N , and long 7o^ I" • -‘"d has (IS7(h r»bl7 
inhabitants, with ah. ait, l.'l. (>(*(• tom «»f shipping *J 
The most pr'pilons cits in V.iinont, t*-.nt.vintiig 
more than twice as many inhibit. ints as Montpelier, 
tlie capital of the st ite It is in 1 it U' 27' N , and 
long Rh ^V. ; •m-l is h. lutitullv sitnited on the 
oast shore of I/ik'- ( 'liampl iin. the gtoiind giadiially 
rising as it rei edes liom the 1 d;e. It cominnnn ites 
with th'- St I. iwn-nee by means of tlie Richelieu 
River — the oiith t of tlie lake -and its artilii i d suh- 
htitute the Chimhly (’.in.il, while thioiigh the 
Cliainplain (’and it lias aci’es., to the Hudson It 
IS online* t-'d i !'0 hi’ r.iilway with Moiiti* d. R * 4011 , 
and New' York, 'fhe Veiimait I'mv^r-.ty <’iouns 
the slope on wlu-h the tit} stimL, aii-l 1 omm inds 
an extensive vow of the opp >^lte coa-»t of New 
York. l’*)p. (IS 70 ) 1 h:;s 7 . 

BURLINtiTOX. e IhiMiM.roN 

BU'UIMAII. i;'.nii:i lU . < alletl aKo the 

I'^.MPIRIO or AVA, .in imjiortint kingdom *4 the 
I ndoddiiiie.se peijiii'nl.i. t'umerK •>! gre.it extent; 
hut by tw’o contests w ilh the Ihitish p.-wer in Indl.a, 
it lost several pro\ lines, and is nt>w, in its widest 
sense an«l mcluilmg tnlaitary statc.s, < «»inpiehende<l 
hetwei-n lir 2‘.l’ .iinl 2^'’ N. 1 it , an«l OJR ainl lOtP E. 
long., having an .an .a of about lss,OiKt sipiaie miles, 
an«l a scanty j'i»iud ition estim.atcd at from 3,(K)().0()0 
to 4,()Ul»,()i)i). It IS htiundctl on the N. by mountains, 
.Sep u .iting it trom .\ssam ami 'Pibct ; on tlic E., by 
China ; on (lie S., by tlie British province of Pegu ; 
ami on the \V., by .Slunnijiorc and inouiitain-raiigcs 
divnhng it fnuii Tqiperah, Chittagong, and Aracaii. 
The Burmaii empire, as it now c.xists, has threo 
412 


well-marked divisions : 1. Northern B., inhabited 
cbicily by Singphos, Shans, and other tribes ; 2. B. 
proper ; 3. The Eastern Shan tributary states. The 
area of B. proper, from lat. 24® N. to the frontier of 
Pcgii, is 44,450 square miles, with a population of 
about 1,200,000. 

Phyilcal features . — From the eastern extremity of 
tho great transverse mountain-barrier of Northern 
India, longitudinal ranges strike away southwards, 
and between two of these tho Burman territories 
arc situated. Tho coimtry -slopes from the high- 
land regions of the north towards the coast, and 
has been fitly described as^‘a varied smiaco of 
rolling upland, interspersed xrith allimal basins 
and sudden ridges of hill.’ 

The principal river, the Irrawaddy (q. v.), Iiaving 
its source amid the snowy mountains from which 
descends the Brahmajiiitra, is the CTcat commercial 
highway of tho country, through the heart of 
which it takes its course. Passing Amarapura, Ava, 
ami other towms, it enters Pegu, and, 90 miles 
below Prome, dixndcs into an eastern and western 
branch, the foniier flowing past Rangoon, the latter 
forming tho Bassoin river. Tho K^’cn-dwcii is its 
principal tributary. To the cast of the Iirawaddy, 
the Salween, after an almost parallel course, enters 
the Britisli territories in nearly the* same latitude. 

On the coast, only two seasons arc 
known— the dry and tho rainy, which arc regulated 
l*y the north-east and the south-west mou-soons; 
hilt in B. pH'per, less rain falls, and there arc three 
sea<5ons— the cold, tlic hot, and the rain)\ Some 
.showers fall in May or Jime, hut tho great rains 
last from the midillc of August to the end of 
(>ctol>er. Tlio cool season is from the middle of 
October till the beginning of April, and from this 
month till the great rains is the hot jiart of the 
ye.ar, the thonnometer ranging from 85® to 100®. 
TUv climate js, on the wliolc, healthy, but tho 
jungles arc vcr>' pestiferous. 

Minrrah. — B. has vast fields of mineral wealth, 
luit little enternriso and capital are brought to boar 
upon them. There arc gold mines at Bamo, near 
the (Tiinesc frontier. Am-iferous sand is found in 
many of the streams. Silver is obtained at Bau-dwen, 
likewise on the confines of Cliina, and also in the 
Shan country, from whence comes the chief supply 
of lead. Iron is cjuarTicd at Poidcpa, a lofty moun- 
t.'iin a few miles cast of Pagan. The celehrated 
ruby mines of B. are situated 00 or 70 miles north- 
rast from the cajiital, and arc jc.alousl}' guarded. 
Sapphires of great size arc found in tho same 
*-tratnm, but arc more rare. The annual value of 
tho gems is estimated at from £12,000 to £15,000 
‘Sterling, and they arc tho property of tho king. 
Wells of tho mineral oil, petroleum, arc worked at 
Ye-nan-g}’oimg, on tho Irrawaddy, above Prome. 
M.arble, noble peqientine, and amber arc likeunso 
found m large quantities. 

I'tfjctable productions, — A few onl}’ of the most 
^triking of these can be noticed. Of the graceful 
ji.ilm-tnbe ( PalmacerT), the cocoa-nut, tho betel, tho 
jialmNnu, and tho nipa, or water-palm, are the most 
prized. The useful bamboo is widely difTiiscd. 
'fhe te.ak, of which B. possesses inexhaustible forests, 
ami the hoji:ea, are amongst tho most valuable of 
the timber-trees. Forests of pine grow to the east- 
ward of Amanuuira. The wood-oil tree is found 
on the liighcr Salween, one tnink of which will 
produce from 30 to 40 gallons of oil ever}’ season. 
Tho staple fruit of the country is the plantain or 
banana. The jack is prized by the natives. Tho 
mango roaches the height of 100 feet, and produces 
a delicious fruit. Rice, wheat, tobacco, indigo, and 
cotton arc cidtivated. 

Animafs. — Tho FelidcCf or cat famil}’, abound, 
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tilers, leopards, and tiger-cats being met witU in 
every part of the coimtry. Of the Padtydermala, 
tlie elephant and rhinoceros are the most note- 
worthy. The elephant, buffalo, and Indian ox have 
been domesticated. 

Pthnohgy. — The Burmans belong to that br.ancb 
of the Monvolidte characterised by a monosyllabic 
language; they are short-headed, broad -skulled, 
.and fl.at-faced. The hair is black, and the skin of 
a deep broum coIoot. Their dress is simple, but 
peculiar. The in-gie, a white linen jacket, is com- 
mon to both sexes. IVrapped round the lower 
part of the body, the men wc.ar the put-so, which 
13 several yards in length ; the women, the tc~vnne, 
a sc.ant garment of cotton or sdk. Silks, muslins, 

I .and valuable gold ornaments are worn on especial 
I occasion.'’. Betel-nut chewin" and cigar-smoking 
are greatly practised by both men and women, 
i The Burmans are, generally spc.aking, fine, well- 
I made men, and excel in vTCstling, boxing, rouang, 
football, and other .athletic exercises ; they arc 
■j clever as carpenters .and smiths. Burraan houses 
I .are made of a framework of b.amboo, thatched avith 
I the leaf of the avater-palm, and are invariably raised 
on posts sei’er.al feet from the ground. The avomcn 
are more industrious than the men ; they buy, 

I sell, weave, and attend to the domestic concerns. 
Both sexes delight in merrj’-maldng, feasting, buf- 
foonery, and sight-seeing. A pooay, or theatrical 
reprcsout.ation, is a very favourite amusement, and 
a buffalo-fight attracts crowds of spect.ators. The 
Bimraan has little patriotism, but is .attached to 
his homo. Without indir-idual ci-uclty, he is indif- 
ferent to the shedding of blood by his rulers. 
Though temperate and hardy, he dislikes discipline 
and continued cmplojunent ; <a'jd when in power, 
is too often aiTOg.ant, .arbitrary, and corrupt. 

Besides the tnie Burman, i, great variety of 
races inliabit the Burm.an territo.acs. The Tdaings, 
or Moans, descendants of the ancient Peguans, 
arc pretty well am.algam.ated with the Burmans. 
The Siiaus, or Tai, perhaps the most numerous 
and widely diffused of the Indo-Chinese peoples, 
are scattered over the peninsula, from Munnipore 
to Bangkok. Of the eastern Shan states, some are 
tribut.ary to B., others to Siam, wlulo those west 
of the Irrawaddy are wholly under Burman nde. 
The Singplios cluster roimd the moimtains of the 
north, and along the western moimtain-boundary 
of Burraah, -nTld Kijhens, and many tribes under 
different names, live in varying degrees of civili- 
sation. Tlio Karens are met with cliielly in 
Southern Burmah. 

Jleligion. — Buddhism (q. v.) is the prevailing reli- 
gion of B., where it has been preserved in gre.at 
purity. Its monuments — temples, slirines, and 
monasteries — are innumerable ; its festivals are 
carefully observed, and its monastic system is fully 
established in every part of the kingdom. Wliile 
directing the reader to the special article on 
Buddhish for an account of its doctrines, histoi^’, 
&b., we may hero glance at its development, insti- 
tutions, and edifices among the Burmans. 

The members of the monastic fraternity arc 
knou-n in B. ns pon-gyees, meaning ‘ great glory ; ’ 
but the Pali avord is rahan, or holy man. The 
pon-gyees are not priests, in the usu.al acceptation 
of the term, but rather monks. Tlieir religious 
ministrations are confined to sermons, and they 
do not interfere with the worshij) of the people. 
They are a very numerous class, living in mon.as- 
terics, or hjoungs, and m.ay at once be knonm by 
their yellow robes (the colour of mouniing), sh.avcn 
heads, and bare feet. They subsist wholly by the 
charity of the .people, which, hoavever, they wcU 
repay by instructing the boys of the coimtry. The 


kyoimgs are thus converted into national schools. 
The vo-ws of a pon-gyeo include celibacy, poverty, 
and the renunciation of the world ; but from these 
he may at any time be released, and return to a 
secular life. Hence, nearly every youth assumes the 
yellow robe for a time, as a meritorious act, or for 
the purpose of study, and thb ceremony of making 
a pon-gyeo is one of gre.at importance. The osten- 
sible object of the brotherhood is the more perfect 
observance of the laws of Buddha. The order is 
composed of five classes — viz., young men who wear 
the yellow robe .and live in the kyoungs, but arc 
not professed members ; those on whom the title 
and character of pon-gyees have been solemnly 
conferred avith the usual ceremonies ; the heads or 
governors of the several commimities ; provincials, 
whose jurisdiction extends over their respective 
provinces ; .and, lastly, a superior general, or great 
master, who directs the affau-s of the order through- 
out the empire. 

No provision is made for relirion by the govern- 
ment, but it meets avith hberiu support from the 
people. A pon-gj’ee is held in profound veneration ; 
his person is sacred, and he is addressed by the 
lordly title of pra or phra ; nor docs this reverence 
terminate avith his death. On the decease of a dis- 
tinguished member, his body is embahned, while 
the limbs are swathed in linen, varnished, and even 
gilded. The mummy is then placed on a highly 
decorated cenotaph, and preserved, sometimes for 
months, imtU the grand day of fimeral. The Bur- 
man rites of cremation are very remarkable, but 
avc cannot here enlarge upon them. On the whole, 
a favourable opinion may be passed on the monastic 
fraternity of B. ; although .abuses have crept in, 
discipline is more lax than formerly, and many 
doubtless assume the yellow robe from unworthy 
motives. 

In B., the last Buddha is worshipped under the 
name of Gautama. His images crowd the temples, 
.and many are of a gigantic size. The days of 
worship are at the new .and full moon, and seven 
days after each ; but the whole time, from the full 
moon of July to the full moon of October, is 
devoted by the Burmans to a stricter observance 
of' the ceremonies of their religion. During the 
latter month, several rclirious festivals take place, 
which arc so many Bocial gatherings and occasions 
for grand displays of dress, dancing, music, and 
fc.astmg. At such times, barges full of gaily-dressed 
people, the women dancing to the monotonous 
dissonance of a Burman band, m.ay be seen gliding 
along the rivers to some shrine of peculiar sanctity. 
The worship on these occasions has been described 
by an eye-witness, in 1857, as follows: ‘Arrived 
at the shrines and temples, the people suddenly 
turn from pleasure to devotion, hlen bearing 
om.amcntal paper-umbrellas, fruits, flowers, and 
other offerings, crowd the image-houses, present 
their gifts to the favourite idol, make their sliek-ho, 
and say their prayers with all dispatch. Others 
are gluing more gold-leaf on the face of the image, 
or saluting him with crackers, the expiosion of 
which in nowise interferes with the serenity of 
the worshippers. The women for the most part 
r‘’m,ain outside, kneeling on the sward, just at 
the entr.ance of the temple, where a view can be 
obtained of the im.age within.’ On another occa- 
sion, we read: ‘The iirincipal temple being under 
repair, was much crowded by bamboo scaffolding, 
and new pillars were being put up, each bearing 
an inscription w'ith the name of the donor. .... 
The umbrellas brought as offerings were so numer- 
ous, that one couhl with difficulty thread a passage 
through them. Some were pure white, others white 
dnd gold, while many boasted all the colours of the 
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rainbow. Tliey iverc made of paper, beautifully 
cut into various patterns. There were numerous 
altars and images, and numberless little Gautamas ; 
but a deep niche or c.ave, at the far cad of ■which 
■was a fat idol, ■with a yello^w cloth VTapped round 
him, seemed a place' of peculiar sanctity. TJiis 
recess would have been quite dark, liad it not 
been for the niunberless tapers of yeUow wax that 
were burning before the image. The closeness of 
the place, the smoko from the candles, and the 
fumes from the quantity of crackers constantly 
being let off, rendered respiration almost impossible. 
An md pon-gyee, however, the only one I ever saw 
in a temple, seemed quite in his element; his 
shaven bristly head and coarse fcatiu-es looking 
ugly enough to servo for some f.avourite idol, and 
ho seemed a fitting embodiment of so senseless 
and degrading a worship. Offerings of flowers, 
papci’-oniaments, flags, and c.andles were sc.attercd 
about in profusion. The beating a bell with a 
deer’s horn, the explosion of crackers, and the rapid 
muttering of pr-ayers, made up a din of soimds, 
the suitable accompaniment of so misdirected a 
devotion.’ 

The rosarj* is in general use, and the P.ali words 
Anribja! doka! anatla! c.xpressing the transitory 
n.aturc of .all sublunary things, arc ver 3 ' often 
repeated. The Burman is singularly free from 
fanaticism in the exercise of his religion, and his 
moat sacred temples may bo freely entered by the 
stranger avithout offence; indeed, the imp.arti.al 
observer a\ill hardly fail to admit that Buddhism, 
in the .absence of a purer creed, possesses consider- 
.able influonoo for good in the country imder con- 
sidor.ation. ‘It teaches m.an to comb.at, control, 
and master the passions of his heart, to make re.ason 
predominate over sense, mind over matter, .and to 
practise the virtues required for the attainment of 
these objects.' 

The sacred edifices .are of three kinds : 1. The 
tope, d.agob.a, or thrinc (Haikc or Tsa-dcc), a monu- 
ment erected to the last Buddha, is a solid, bell- 
shaped mass of plastered brickwork, tapering to the 
summit, which is crowned by the to, or umbrella, 
of open ironwork 2. The tcmplr, in which aro 


many images of Gautama. The most remarkable 
specimen of Burman temple-.architecture is the 
Ananda of P.agan. The ground-plan takes the form 
of a perfect Greek cross ; and a tapering spire, avith 
a gilded tee at the height of 1C8 feet from the foun- 
dation, crowns the whole. 3. The kijoiinr/ or monas- 
tery (vVtara) is generally constructed with a roof of 
several diminishing stages, and is often elabor.ately 
adorned. Burman architecture ‘differs essentially 
from that of India in the frequent use of the 
pointed arch, not only for doors and windows, but 
also in the vaidtcd coverings of passages.’ 

Cilics. — ^Amarapura, the present capital of B., 
•and scat of royalty, is built on a peninsula of the 
Irr.awaddy, a few miles above' Ava. It is laid 
out four-square, and boimded by a defensive wall 
of brick ; the palace occupies the centre. Ava, 
for a long time the capital of the empire, has been 
for ye,ars .almost a desert. P.agan represents the 
p.ast of B., and is remark.ablc for its magnificent 
ruins of temple - architecture, extending over a 
sp.acc of S square miles ; the prevailing typo is the 
cnieifonn vaiUted temple. 

Government . — The government of B. is a pure 
dcspotisni, life and property being at the mercy of 
the reigning sovereign. Many instances of the cruel 
abuse of .arbitrary power, by even recent kings, 
might be given. The present monarch is, how- 
ever, mild, approacluable, and app.arcntly desires the 
welfare and happiness of his subjects. The Lot-dan, 
or High Court of Council, is composed of the four 
moon-gyeex, or principal ministers of state. The 
aticen-ivoonx, or household ministers, are likcavise 
four in number. They receive the roy.al commands, 
and aro in close attendance upon the king. TJio 
tvoon-(huks are a third order of ministers, and act 
as assistants to the woon-gyees. The decisions of 
the lot-dau, avhen sanctioned by the king, 'become 
haw. The Dani-a-that, a Burman translation of the 
JnslUule.x of Menu, is also in force. MTjite umbrellas 
and avhito elephants are regarded as insignia of 
roy.alt 3 ’. Tlio ‘ Lord White Elephant,’ indeed, is 
looked on as an estate of the rc.alm, a m.ark of 
universal sovereignty, and a sacred being. It has a 
p.al.acc, a minister, and numerous .attendants. — The 
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military jmoer of the country is not grc.at, .and of 
musketeers it is probable that the king cordd not 
command more than 18,000. 

Tiho cirilixatioji of B., if not retrogr.ade — which 
the ruins of P.ag.an avould .almost seem to indicate 
— is st.ationar}' and stereotyped, like that of China. 
All the ayealth of the country is l.avishod on the 
sacred edifices, £10,000 sterling being sometimes 
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expended on the gilding and be.autifying of a single 
shrine or temple, avhilst roads, bridges, and works 
of public utility aro neglected. 

The rcrimcufnr tongue of-B. belongs to the mono- 
syllabic class of langu.ages, and is aadthout inflection ; 
the clnaracter is formed of circles and segments of 
circles. . It is engraa-ed on prepared strips of p,alm- 
leaf, and a number of these form a book Printing 
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is uiiknowu except -vvliere introduced by the ma- 
s!nnaries. Pali ia the language of the religious 
literature. _ 

Cotnvxerte. — Exports and imports, by way of Pegu, 
p.ay a duty of 10 per cent, at the British frontier 
custom-house, established at Thayet-myo. The 
principal exports (from B. Proper) consist of Sesa- 
mum oil, teak-timber, petrolcimi, sweet-oil, tobacco, 
lackered boxes, gold-leaf, silver, lead, copper, stick- 
lac, indigo, cocoa-nuts, &c. ; ponies, wheat, pulse, 
and cotton, pass Th.ayet-myo duty free. The 
imports (into the Burman empire) are ngapcc^ (a 
paste of rank pickled iish, which is eaten avith rice, 

! the staple food of the Bunnan), p.addy, rice, dried 
fish, B.alf^all these being imported by thous-ands of 
tons annually. Cotton piece-goods, silk do., and 
-woollens, pass free. B. carries on likewise an 
overland traffic with China, the cotton of Ava being 
oxchanged for the silk of the Celestial Empire.^ 

The standard atrrency of B., called yowet-ni (red- 
leaf), is silver, but there is no coinage. This metal 
is used, however, of a-.arying degrees of piuity, avhich 
complicates mercantile transactions, and assayers 
are employed to find the value of the metal. 

History. — Of the early and mj-thical liistorj- of B., 
nothing need here be said. The kingdoms of Ava 
and Pegu long contended for mastery. Tlie Latter 
was in its zenith in about 15S0 A.D. Passing on to 
1702, it appe.ara that the Peguans, after a period of 
subjection, obtained the advantage. At tliis time, 
however, Alompra, or Aloung Pra, the most cele- 
brated warrior-king in Burman history, rose to 
power, foimded the present djm.asty, subdued the 
Peguans, and incorporated their country, as well 
as many neighbouring states, with his own. Tlie 
Burman empire attained its greatest expansion in 
1S22. The wars of 1822 — 182-1 and 1852 with the 
British, have reduced the kingdom to its present 
contracted limits. See Harrai-ve of the Mission 
jfrom the Governor-general of India to the Court of 
Ava, 1835, by Captain Yule (Lond. 1858); Gougcr’s 
Personal Narrative of Two Years' Imprisonment in 
Burinah (Lond. 1802); Mason’s Natural Produc- 
lions of B.j AVinter’s Six Months in B. (Lond. 1858) ; 
hlalcom’a Travels in the Burman Empire ; Missions 
■of Symes, Cox, Canning, Crawfurd, and Burney to 
the Court of Ava, and personal observation. 

BtJElMAH, British, includes the three m.aritime 
prorinces of India beyond the Ganges, which were 
united under one local administration in 1802. It 
extends along the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, 
from 20° 50' to 10° 50' N. lat. It has a coast-line 
of fully 900 English miles, and a total area of 9.3,004 
sq. m., distributed as follows : Aracan, 18,530; Pegu, 
2-3,404 ; Tenassorim^ 40,730. 

'The whole of this territory was takcu from the 
king of Burmah in the two wars provoked by him. 

Akyab, P>angoon, and JIaulmain arc the principal 
seaports of Aracan, Pegu, and Tenasserim respcc- 
tivel}-. Pegu is the most prosperous of these three 
diyisions, and has made the most progress within 
recent times. Pop. of B. (1872) 2,502,323. The Bur- 
mans (including Aracancso and Talcins, or Peguens) 
number about two millions. Of the other races — 
'Karens, Shans, Chinese, and Hindus — the Karens 
are the most numerous and interesting. — Eeport by 
'Lieutenant-colonel A. P. Phayre, &e. 

BUEMANN, Peter, the most important mem- 
ber of a Dutch family celebrated for learning, was 
bom at Utrecht 1008, studied law at the university 
of that city and of Leyden, and, after taking his 
degree in 1088, travelled through Germany and 
Switzerland.' After practising as an advocate for 
some years, he was appointed professor of history 
and rhetoric in the university of Utrecht; which 


office he subsequently exchanged for the profes- 
sorship of Greek. In 1715, after the death of 
Perizonius, he removed to the university of Leyden, 
where he died 31st March 1741. 

His literary career was very active) and his hot 
temper and intolerant spirit involved him in many 
controversies. Among his most distinguished adver- 
saries were Le Clere and Bentley. His chief works 
are editions of the Latin classics — ^Petronius, Velleius 
Paterculus, Quintilian, Valerius Elaccus, Phsedrus, 
Oidd, the Poctse Minorcs, Suetonius, Lucan. The 
first of these appeared in 1709, and the last in 
1740. 'They are characterised less by taste and 
critical acumen than by learning, fulness of matter, 
and beauty of tjqie. 

BUEN, EiciLtRD, was bom in 1720 at the village 
of AVinton, in AVcstmoreland. After being educated 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, he received the living 
of Orton, in his native county, which he continued 
to hold until his death in 1785. He is widely 
knon-n as the com])iler of two very useful law-books, 
the Justice of the Peace and. Ecclesiastical iaio, which 
have each passed through many editions. He also 
published a History of ttic Poor-laws, an edition of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, and several sermons and 
works of a religions nature. 

BUENES, Sir Alexander, a distinguished 
traveller in Ccntr.al Asia, was bom at Montrose, 
in Scotland, 1805, where his father, who vvas 
a cousin of Eobert Burns the poet, was an active 
magistrate. Ho e.irly entered the Indian army, 
anil his knowledge of Oriental languages gained 
him rapid promotion. After performing somo 
important missions for the Indian government, he 
was, at his own suggestion, sent on an expedition 
into Central Asia. Starting from Lahore on tho 
11th February 1832, B., having adopted tho dre.ss 
and us.age of the Afghans for greater safety, passed 
through Peshawnr and Cabul, and crossing tho 
Indian Caucasus, reached Balkh on the 9th June. 
Thence he passed on to Bokhara, Astrabad, and 
Teheran, and journeying through Ispahan and 
Shiraz, reached Busliiro on the Persian Gulf, from 
whence he emharked for India. Ho received tho 
special thanks of tho governor-general for liis 
tr-avels ; and on his return to England in 1833, he 
received a warm welcome from tho India House 
and Bo.ard of Control, and was highly honoured by 
the Eoyal Geographical and other societies. In 
September 1839, having previously, for liis import- 
ant services, been laiightcd and promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, ho was appointed poli- 
tic.al resident at Cabul, where he was murdered 
on the breaking out of tho insuiTOction in that city 
in November 1841. B. was the author of several 
papers in the Journal of the Geographical Society, 
also of Travels into Bokhara, and of Cabul, being 
a narrative of a journey to and residence in that 
city, which was pnblished after his death. 

BUENET, the English name of two genera of 
plants, Sanguisorba and Poterium, belonging to tho 
natural order Sanguisorbece (q. v.)— very generally 
regarded as a sub-order of liosacccv — which hav-o 
much resemblance to one another, and receive a 
common name also in other languages. Sanguisorba 
has hermaphrodite flowers with four stamens; in 
Poterium, tho flowers are polygamous, and tho 
stamens indefinite in number. In both, the calyx 
is 4-fid, and tho corolla wanting. — Great B. {San- 
guisorba officinalis) is common in meadows in all 
parts of Europe, and not unfrequent in somo parts 
of England, particularly where the soil is calcareous. 
It has a stem I — 2 feet high, piun.ate leaves, with 
about four pair of ovate seiTated leaflets and an odd 
one; the flowers are crowded in dark red spilies. 
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It is cultivated in Germany for feeding cattle, and is 
mucli esteemed for tliis use, as it grorvs well even 



a, a leaf j 6, spikes of flowers ; c, a flower. 

on very poor soils, and tlie produce is aliundant. 
Cattle are very fond of it. The root is astringent, 
and was formerly used in medicine. — Cojimok B. 
[Poterium SanffuUvrla) grows in simny places on 
lulls in the middle and south of Europe, and is 



Common Burnet (Potcrium Sanguisorla) : 

common in England, especially in the chalk dis- 
tricts. In habit and foliage, it much resembles the 
Great B., but the leaflets are smaller, and the 
flowers are in heads of a dull purplish colour. It 
has been much cultivated in some parts of England 
as a substitute for clover on chalky soils, and is 
relished by cattle. It forms great part of the 
natural pasture of the South Downs, and of the 
excellent sheep-wallcs of Salisbury Plain. It is 
regarded as a plant particularly suitable for poor 
and soils. It js sometimes cultivated in gardens, 
and its leaves, which are slightly astringent, are 
used in salads or soups. They are said to form one 


of the ingredients of the famous cool tcinkard, and 
the name Polerium is from a Greek word signifjung 
a diinlcing vessel — Both this and the jireceding are 
erennial plants. — Theie are several other species 
oth of -Sanguisorba and Poierium, some of the 
latter shrubby, natives chiefly of the warmer 
temperate parts of the world. 

BTTEKET, Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury, was 
bom at Edinburgh on the 18th September IGIS. 
He was educated at home, and afterwards at 
Marisohal College, Aberdeen, where he pinsued 
his studies so diligently, that he took his degree - 
of M.A. before he was fourteen. In the comrse of 
a year he made up his mind to enter the church, 
and read so hard at theology, that in less than 
three years he had mastered the chief systems 
of divinity, besides hai-ing gone over the Old and 
New Testaments in the original, with all the Com- 
mentaries of note in his time. • In 1GG3, he visited 
Cambridge, Oxford, and London, where he met with 
many of the leadingdivines of England. Next year, 
he passed over into Holland, and perfected his know- 
ledge of Hebrew imder a learned rabbin of Amster- 
dam. In 1GG5, he was presented to the parish of 
Saltoun, where he remained five years. In 16G9, he 
was appomted Professor of Divinity in th'e university 
of Glasgow, but having mixed himself up in the 
politico-ecclesiastical affairs of the time, lie brought 
upon himself the enmity of Lauderdale, and found 
it prudent to resign his chair in 1G7L He now 
removed to London, and was made preacher at 
the Rolls’ Chapel by Sir Harbottle Grimston, aud 
afterwards lecturer at St Clement’s. In 1676, he 
published his Memoirs of thePuhes of Hamilton, and 
in 1679, the first volume of his History of the Refor- 
mation, which procm-ed him a vote of thanks from 
both Houses of Parliament. Next year appeared 
Some Passages in the Life and Death of Oie Earl of 
Rochester, in which B. records the religious inter- 
views which he had with that profligate nobleman 
during his last illness, and which led to the latter’s 
conviction of the truth of Christianity. In 1C81, he 
published the second vohune of his History of the 
Reformation, and in 1C82, his Life of Sir Matthew 
Hale. The efforts which had iireviously been made, 
were now repeated, to induce him to break with the 
liberal and moderate party, and to attach himself to 
the king. He was offered the bishopric of Chichester, 
but refused it. In 1683, he narrowly escaped being 
brought into trouble in regard to the Ryehouse plot. 
He conducted the defence, attended the execution, 
and vindicated the memoiy of his friend Lord 
William Russell. Tlie king exhibited his uukingly 
spite by depriving B. of his St Clement’s lectiu eslnp. 
On the accession of James IL, he went to the con- 
tinent, and travelled through France, Italy, Suitzer- 
land, and Germany. In 1684, he was introduced 
to the Prince of Orange, ivith whom he became a 
great favourite, aud by whom he was frequently 
consulted in reference to the great scheme for the 
deliverance of England. When William came over, 
B. accompanied him in the capacit 3 ’' of royal chap- 
lain, and shortly after, was appointed Bishop of 
Salisbury. He entei’ed on the duties of his diocese 
with great ardour; but his first pastoral letter, in 
which he founded the right of WiUiam to the 
throne on conquest, gave so much offence to both 
Houses of Parliament, that they ordered it to be 
burned by the hands of the common" hangman. 
William, however, who knew the excellent qimities 
of the bishop, was not greatly impressed by tliis 
solemn performance, and continued to trust B. to 
tlie end of his life. In 1698, B. was appointed 
preceptor to the Duke of Gloucester; in 1699, he 
published his celebrated exposition of the 39 Articles, 
which was condemned as heterodox by that not 
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i’cry competent assembly, the House of Lortls. In 
1711, appeared the tli^d volume of his IHitory of 
the Iteforination. lu the spring of 1715, he vras 
attached by a pleuritic fever, and carried off on 
the 17th dt March, in the 72d year of his age. B. 
vas thrice manied : liis first tvife was remarkable 
for her beauty; the second, for her fortime; and the 
third, for her piety. , 

Soon after B.’s death, appeared Bishop B.’s Ilis- 
ionj of his Own Time, from (he Bestoralion of Kinrj 
CharUi II, lo the Conclusion of the Treaty of Peace 
at Utrecht, in the Beign of Queen Anne. It was 
sarcastically but foolialdy abused by the Tor3’ 
tvriters of the daj' — Stvift, Pope, Arbuthnid, and 
others. B. tvas a man of strict, almost of purit.unic 
virtue ; j’ct his charity, genialitj’, and moderation of 
sentiment might be imitated tvith .advanhage even 
in our own day. Eis stjde is neither elegant nor 
correct, and his judgment is not .alwaj’s rcli.able, 
,3'ct the honesty, eaiaiestuoss, simplicity, and rigour 
of his vaatings, as well as their fidnesa of details, 
make his works very valuable to the student of 
history. 

EURHET, .Tom', a p.auiter, engraver, and author, 
was bom at Fisherrow, near Edinburgh, March 
17S4. He ivas first brought under the notice of the 
pubh'o tlirough his engrarings of Willcic’s avorks, 
which he executed in a most admirable manner. Of 
his own paintings, the best Icnomi engraving is that 
of ‘ Greenarioh Pensioners receiring Neavs of the 
Battle of Trafalgar.’ Ho has anitten several works 
on art, illustrated by drawings and engraa-ings of 
Ills oam, the most important of avliich is a Praclicat 
Treatise on Painting. He is also the author of 
Bcvibrandt and his iVorhs, 4to, 18-19 ; and in con- 
junction yith Mr Peter Cunningham, of the Life 
and Worl-s of J.it. IF. Turner, 4t3, 1852. 

BURNET, Tn05iA.s, best known from liis Theory 
of the Earth, was bora in Yorlashiro, 1G.35, and 
studied at Cambridge. After acting ns traa-clling- 
tutor to several noblemen, he was elected M.astcr of 
the Charter-house (1C85), and later, succeeded Arch- 
bishoi) Tillotson as clerk of the closet to William HI. 
But haanng (1092) published a work, ArcliceologUc 
Philosophical, sive Dodrina Antigua de Berum Ori- 
ginibus (also in English), displaj-ing great learning, 
but treating the hlosaic accomit of the FaU as .an 
aUegorj', he wixs obliged to retire from the clerk- 
ship, and lived in the Charter-house till his death, 
in 1715. His Telluris Thcoria Sacra (first part, 
ICSO; second, 1CS9) was araitten in Latin, but trans- 
lated, or rather recomposed lu English, b3’ the 
author. 'It is an ingenious .speculation, anittcu in 
ignorance of the facts of the earth’s structure, and 
is therefore a mere system of cosmogony, and not 
geology. But it .abounds in sublime and poctic.al 
concejitions and descriptions, convc3'ed in l.angu.age 
of extraordinary eloquence, and called forth the 
liighest applause .at the time. 

BURNETT PRIZE.?, The, arc two theolorical 
premiums, founded by Mr Burnett of Dens, .^riier- 
deenshiro. This gentleman (bom 1729 — died 1784) 
was a general merchant in Aberdeen, .and for 
many years during his lifetime spent £300 anmmlly 
on the poor. On his dc.ath, he beiiuc.athed the 
fortrme he had made to foimd the above prizes, 
as well as for the establishment of funds to 
reliea’o poor persons and pauper lunatics, and to 
support a jail-chaplain, in Aberdeen. - He directed 
the prize-fimd to be accumul.ated for 40 ye-ars at 
a time, and the prizes (not less than £1200 and 
£400] to be awarded to the authors of the tavo best 
treatises on ‘ The evidence that there is a Being 
.aU-poaverful, wise, and good, by whom everything 
exists ; and particularly to obviate difficidtics 
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regarding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity; 
and this independent of avritten revelation, and of 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus ; and from the 
avhole to point out the inferences most' necessary 
and riseftd to manlcind.’ The competition is open to 
the whole world, and the prizes are adjudic.ated by 
three persons appointed by the trustees of the testa- 
tor, together with the ministers of the Established 
Church of Aberdeen, and the principals and pro- 
fessors of King’s and Marischal Colleges, Aberdeen. 
On the first competition in 1815, 60 essays were 
given in; and the judges .aw-arded the first prize, 
£1200, to Dr William Lawrence Brown, Principal 
of M.arischal College and University of Aberdeen, 
for an ess.ay entitled The Existence of a Supreme 
Creator; and the second prize, £400, to the Rev. 
.lohn Bird Suirmer, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, for an es3.ay entitled Becords of Creation. 
On the second competition, in 1855, 208 essays were 
given in ; and the judges. Rev. Baden Powell, Mr 
Henry Rogers, and Mr Isaac Taylor, awarded the 
first prize, £1800, to the Rev. Robert Anchor Thomp- 
son, Lincolnshire, for an essay entitled Christian 
Theism; and the second prize, £600, to the Rev. 
Dr John 'rulloch, Pi-incipal of St Mary’s College, 
.St Andrews, for an essay on Theism. The above 
foitr 033.13-8 h.ive been published in accordance with 
Mr Brrrnett’s deed. 

BURNETT’S DISINFECTING LIQUID Ann 
ANTISEPTIC FLUID is a btjttid introduced by 
Sir W. Burnett for the purpose of deodorising the 
bilgc-w,iter of ships, seweragc-'w.itcr, &c. It is a 
strong solution (s]), gr. 2) of chloride of zinc, acoom- 
p.irtied 1)3- a sm.ill amoirnt of chloride of iron ; and 
when intended to be userl, it is mixed with w.itor 
in the proportion of one pint to five gallons of 
water. The liijuid acts ony as a deodoriser and 
antiseptic (see Aktiseptics), and does not yield 
ari3- vapour which can exhibit the properties of a 
disinfectant (q. v.). It is of service in preserving 
dead anintal tissrres, as in the dissecting-room, and 
in jars containing anatomical specimens. It has 
little action on lurives or steel instruments. 'Whea 
added to bilge or sewerage-water, the chloride of 
zinc (ZnCl) mainly acts by decomposing the offen- 
sive "sidphide of ammonium (NH,S), which it does 
by forming the sulphide of zinc (ZnS) and chloride 
of ammonium (NH,C1), both of which are odour- 
less. The strong solution of chloride of zinc has 
.also been ajiplied to the preservation of timber, 
and the process of so treating wood is c.illed, after 
its inventor, Burnettising. Crewe’s disinfectant liquid 
is chemically the same as the above. 

BURNEY, Dr Cii.\rle.s, a music.il composer, 
celebrated as tlie .author of the General History if 
Music, was born at Shrewsbury, 1726. Haring 
studied music in liis native cit3’, in Chester, and 
under Dr Arne in London, he commenced giving 
lessons in music himself. After composing three 
jiicces — Bobin Hood, Alfred, and Queen ifab — for 
Dinry Lane, B. left London, and settled .at Lynn, in 
Norfolk, where he designed his work on the History 
of Music. In 1770 — 1772, he travelled in Franco, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany, collecting 
materials for his proposed work, and published an 
essay on the Present State of Music in Prance and 
Italy, &c. (2 vols.. Lend. 1772). This was followed 
by ihis General History of Music from the earliest 
Ages to the present Period (4 vols., Lond. 1776— 
1789). Beside other minor works, B. WTote a Life 
of Handel, and nearl3- all the musical articles in 
Bees’s Cyclopcedia. He avas appointed organist to" 
the Hospital at Chelsea in 1789. He died in 1815. 
Ho was intimately acquainted -with nuiny of the 
most eminent men of the day, including Edmund 
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Burlce and Dr Johnson. — His second daughter, 
Bkancisoa B. (afterwards Mad.amc D’Arblay), 
became distinguished as authoress of Bveli/m, 
Cecilia, Georgina, and Camilla — novels formerly 
very popidar, and still retaining some interest. 

BURNING GLASSES a.vd hllRRORS. See 
Lens, and Minnoia 

BUTINLEY, a thriving town and parli.amcntary 
borough in Lancashire, situated in a narrow a'ale on 
the banks of the Brun, a mile and a h.alf above its 
junction with the North Calder, and 2t miles north 
of hlanchester. Pop. (1S7I) of p. b., 4-l,320. It has 
inamifactures of cottons ami woollens, calico-printing 
avorks, iron and br.ass foundries, machine-making 
avorks, breavenes, tanneries, and rope avorks. There 
are collieries in the vicinity, and trallic is faciht.ated 
by railavaya and canals, avliieli mute it avith the 
prinei|).al centres of trade in Laiic.ishire and York- 
shire, B. returns one ineinber to parliament. 

A Roman a leiiial avaa p.a.ssed tlirough the toaaui, 
part of aalueh is still kno«n and iiseil .as the ‘Long 
C.auseai'.ay ’ Roman coins, pottery, urns, &c , hava- 
been found mar the toain. and an e\tensia-e 
Buries of he.acons, i m .im|iim iits. dik<s, .Ve., occupy 
the slopes of the hills iii the inighhourhooil for a 
Imc.ar ilmtance of more th.in 111 loih s. From the 
name of the nair, Jlnin, and other a in uiiist.mces, 
these sloi'i s are Mi|>p"'> I to fiirni'-h a a.ia pr.>b.ib|i. 
site for tin I'lttl' "i Itii.io ,.nh nil, s I ci 1- br.it d in 

iJaMin hi-toi V . 

BURNOtT, Till INI. one of th. most distm- 
giiished orentd-ts ot looderii tiiui -, aa.is born 
nt Pans, .\pril I. l>n|, .md aitci aiitiiiiig on 
the study of l.iu, b. took him.silt to the oriental 
langiiagi s, ( , i.dh thos, of India .and I’l rsi.i. In 
coiijiiiKtioii with Prof, ^sor L.a.sseii of Bonn, he 
jmbhshed, in l'''.’ri, /.'".o ,o<r If I'ah, aahich aa'.a.s 
folloaae.l, in IniIIT, ba* re.it.oiM Cnintmatirah^ 
tntr gUflgiifA /’./.oo/. a ./• /’Ak.oi ttii' !• His* 

great aim. h.iav.aer. at tins time, aa is t.i obt.ain 
.a I'oiiii'l. te kmoa led'gi' ot the n niaiiis of the 
religious htir.iturc iii th.. X. ml. or ol.l Pii>k lan- 
guage, aa hi. h li.i'l lueii lugh.ta-l .Mill •- the time of 
Aiifiiietil .111 Pi II. .11. or, at h-.v-t. m.t phil.d.igi. .ally 
.and cnti.-.illy i.a.iiinm .1 B uml<rt..ok to .leciplier 
tliose curi..us M.n-n aibuh .\n.iuetil dii Pirroii li.a.I 
brought Imiiic autli him, ,iii.l aahi.-li l.iy iiiin g.irdeil | 
in the Ih’l i/hlgif y.///.. 1 1 .lf. . He aoluniillaed by 
causing till- ./i.y'./'.. rif ..f oM P. rsi. Iiti r.itiire, 
the Veudnla'l .S.o/.' (on. ..f the b.s.ks ..f Xoi...ii,tcrl. t.i 
be lithograiihe.l a\ itli gr. .it i are. .ui.l publish. .1 from | 
time to time iii the Jutn/itd .IsoiO./.o the biiUi.ant j 
results of Ins I.ibori.ius stuilns, aalnth .lieai' upon 
iiin the r. gai.l of the b.iriie.l aaorM. In IS.'U, he ^ 
publLslii il till Inst a.ilunie of his t'.ow/iif/j/iiiri.s .viir j 
fc Ya<riii I'nn d>\ f.tm> l.lflft gigii’ ^ th -i a, 

avork aabich, f..r the In-st tiim. ren.I. re.I iiossible a ' 
hnoaa'lidg.. not oiila ot the .logimis, but aKo of the 
language of Xoio.ist.r It is a mister piece of con- 
scientmus iinlustra, unit...! aiith .-..pious Imgual an.l 
nntiiiuarian lor.. His stu.lies iii Hi.- Xuiil l.aiigua.ge 
induced him to m ik. an att. mpt to ileciplur the 
cuneiform iiiHcriptioiis of P. mi-polis, in his M*'invtre 
fur tlmx lufn'ijftiou', Curt' t/urnuf (Par. ISJG). In 
I.S-IO, he ]iublishcd the teat alorng anth a traiisl.ation 
of the Bhdtjaviti- Pur titut, i\ system of Iit.h.m madho- 
log}’ ami tradition. As the fniit ot his study of the 
Sanscrit book.s of the Budilhists, appe.ared in IS-Io 
the 1 nlruduclwn d I’JIiMoirc du liuudhismc. See 
Buddhism. Tins great avork absorbed for si.v years 
the aa’hole energies of B., avlio aa'as iioav recognised 
as the worthy successor of SUa'cstre de Sacy. It is 
to be regretted that dc.atli did not permit this 
illustrious orientalist to continue his labours further. 
He died Jlay 23, 1S5‘2. 


BURNS, Robekt, the grc.at IjTrio poet of Scot- 
land, aa'as bom 25th Janmarj' 1759, in a small cottage 
near Ajt. His father, then a nursery-gardener, 
and afterw.ards’ the occupant of a small farm, had 
to stniggle all his life avith poverty .and misfortune, 
but made every exertion to gia-e liis children a good 
ediic,ation ; and the young poet enjoyed an amoxmt 
of instruction and miscellaneous reading which, to 
those unacquainted with the habits of the Scot- 
tish peasantry, would seem incompatible with the 
[ straitened circumstances and early toil which were 
t his lot. About his sixteenth year, he began com- 
posing verses in the Scottish di.aloct, which attracted 
notice in the vicinity, and extended the circle of 
his acquaintance ; and thus he became exposed 
to temptations which, acting on an extremely 
sociable and passionate disposition, broke in upon 
the previous sobriety and correctness of his life. 
A small form, on which ho had entered with Ids 
brother in 1731, proved for from a prosperous under- 
taking ; and being har.asscd and imbittered by 
other misfortunes— the results of impntdcnce — he 
resolved to leave his n.ative hand, and go to Jamaica. 
Partly to procure the means of p.aying Ids passage, 
he published a collection of his poems at Kilmar- 
noelv m 1780. The reception these met with was 
highly fovoiir.ahlc, and his genius avas recognised in 
(luarters avhere he had not rooked for notice. IITiile 
jirepariug to embark, he received a letter encourag- 
ing him to go to Edinburgh, and issue a new edi- 
tion. This was the turning'-))oiDt of his life. During 
his stay in the Scottish metropolis, he associated 
anth all that av.a,s eminent in letters, rank, and 
hishion, and his conversational poavers excited little 
less admiration than his poetry. The jirofits of the 
imblication avere considerable, and enabled him to 
take the farm of Ellislaud, near Dumfries, avlicre ho 
settled ill 1733, haa-ing publicl;!' ratified his marriage 
with Jean .Armour. With his form he conjoined 
the oflice ot an exciseman ; but after three or four 
years, he avas obliged to give up farming, .and from 
that time lived in Dumfries, dependent on his salary 
from the Excise, avldch, at first, only JloO, never 
rose aboa-o £70. The striking contrasts in the lot 
of the rich and the poor aa-ith aa'hich his residence in 
Edinburgh had impressed him, made him hail the 
Preiicli Revolution aa-ith enthusiasm; and some 
impnidont expressions of his haa'ing been reported to 
the authorities, destroyed his prospects of promotion 
ill the service, and only the interference of an inllu- 
.•iitial friend prca-ciited him from losing Ids office, 
taiich av.as then the terror of innoa'.ation, and tho 
hatred of everything like liber.al opinions, that 
many of the better classes, aadio had feted the poet, 
noav shunned the ‘Jacobin,’ as they stigmatised 
him. Imbittered by aa'hat he felt to be injiistiee, 
he reekles.sly alloaved those h.abits of dissipation to 
groav upon him aahich made the more respect.able 
of all classes look coldly on him ; and the remorse 
thus oceasioned in his calmer moments aggraa-atod 
that tendency to mcl.ancholy avhicli the ^oom and 
toil of his early years had prob.ably imjilantcd in 
his constitution. Broken in health, he died 21st 
.Inly 1790. 

The poetry of B. is purelj’ the outpouring of 
the moment— tho response of the feelings to tlie 
immediate circumstances of life. Its charm and 
poaa'cr lie in tho justness of the feelings expressed, 
and in the truthfulness and freshness aa-liich it 
deria'cs direct from life. Seldom haa'c such m.anli- 
ncss, tenderness, niid passion boon united as in tho 
songs of Bums. They formed tho first aaa'itkening 
of tiie spirit of true poetry in Brit.ain after a long 
slumber. Tlio popularity that B. instantly- acquired 
has continued imabated, not only- in his natia-e Scot- 
land, but avherea-cr English is spoken; his poems 




have alto licen translated into almost every Kiuo- 
jiean ton^aie. Dr Ciirric/ of Liverpool, published the 
lirtr eollceted edition of his poems and letters, noth 
a life (-1 vols. Lond. ISOO), for the benefit of the 
]ioet's v.idow and family. Several more complete 
collections have appeared since, of vliich tli.at by 
Allan Cnnninoliain, in S vols. (Loud. 1S3-1), inaj’ he 
mentioned. A life of B., by Lockhart, .appeared. 


hldin. 1828. In The Life anil ILorfo of Hums 
(Ediii. 1851-2), by E. Oh.amhers, the poems aro 
incorj)or.atcd in the narrative in chronological order. 

In 1859, the centenary of B.’s birth avas cclcbr.atcd 
aritU unparalleled enthusiasm, not only in eamry 
city and almost in cverj' anllago of Scotland, but in 
the chief cities of England, and throughout America, 
the British colonies, and India. 
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BUEIaS Atri) SC.\LDS aro injuries to Die sur- 
face of the lia-ing body arising fioni excessive heat 

.a tc.ald iniplyiint that the heat proceeded from a 

fluM medium, .as boiling av.ater ; a Imni, from a .solid. 
The iiijuiy is much the same in both eases; there, 
fore the din ctimis for the treatment of burns aa-ill 
lie nji]ilicablo abo to sc.alds. These injuries may 
be divided into three cl.a.sses: 1. Bums rcsultiiig 
in riniple reihios.s of the skin ; 2. Bums resnltmi; 
in ve-ication or blistering; !l. Burns re.siilting in 
"loughing, or death of the part. The first object, 
after the accident has occurred, '.s to relieve the | 
KniTering ; and c"ld applied either in the fonn of ice 
or water .seems in most cases to have almost a 
spfcillc power in .allaying pain and checking the 
advance of innammatiou. In other c.asc.s, moderate 
avarmth is found more elficacious, and we must be 
guided mainly by the .sensations of the aufierer as to 
avhieli of tliJse remedies u'c make u'c of. In very 
fcvcro c.asi s, o|iium or chloroform may be employed. 
But if the injury the body has rei'civcd bo very 
rerious, the jiafient complains lc.‘s of ]i.aiii Ib.an of 
cold ; he shivers, is nmcli dei>re.S'cd, and must be 
well supplied with stimulants, to prevent his dying 
from the shock. 

The best loc.al application is the C.arron-oil, arhich 
dciia'C-S its name from the famous ironwoiks, avheii* 
it has been used for in.any ye.ai.s. It consists of 
cfpial paits of olive-oil ami lime-av.ater, and should 
be aiijilied on linen rags or cotton-avool. Blistcr.i 
mav bo pricked, and the contained srnim .allowed 
to ’trickle navay, but on no account is tbe raised 
ckin to be removed. The dressings should in»t be 
changed oftener than cleaulinc“s requires : and ns 
c.ach portion of the old drc'i.sing i.s removed, it nm.st 
at once be rcjilaccd avith fre.sh, so that a.s little 
exposure as po.ssiblc of the burnt surface may’ take 
place. The main principle of treatment i.s exclusion 
of the air from the injured part; and so long as this 
is effected, it matters but little avhat remedial agent 
is emidoycsL Great care mu.st be taken in the 
treatment of a sore resulting from a bum, that the 
contraction of the Bear does not caiwe distortion of 
the neighbouring parts. 

When the clothes catch fire, llicporsou ahould lie 
down on tlie floor, and roll herself, or bo rolled, in 
the mg, table-cover, or anything tufficiontly volu- 
minous to Btille the flames; and nftenvards the 
clothes, espcci.ally stockings, shouhl bo removed 
with great care, lest the cuticle ahould aeparate 
with them, which would materially increase the 
Buircrings of the patient. 
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Exton.sive sc.alds or burn.s are veiy fat.al to jmung 
children ; and it mu'-l be remembercil that their 
Fkm is more suweptible to external impressions, and 
will suffer from .a degree of he.at innocuous to an 


•nu'B 

dc.ilh in t.s. hot baths, or by too hot fomentations. 
Tlie I'rineiplcs of treatment for burns produced by 
the C“nt.a< t of i hi-mieal agents to the (kin, arc the 
Fame as those for bums by file. 


BDUNT OFFEEIN'G. .‘<ee .'t.tcinririt 


BUEXT SliVXNA, a fine orange-red pigment, 
transparent and peiaiianont, uscil both in oil and 
water colour painting. It is obtained bj’ bimply 
burning the ferruginous ochreous earth known ns 


Tvrra di Sienna. Excellent gi ccns arc produced hy 
1C, It mixes well avith 


mixing it avith Prussian blue, 
other pigmenLs generally, and dries ipiickly. 


IJUltXT STOXES, antiipic carnehans found 
in rums, ami seeming to have been acted upon 
by fire, haa'iiig a dull .anpearaiico e.xteriially, tint 
e.xhibiting a beautiful red colour avhen held up to 
tlie light. They arc sold at a very high jirico, par- 
ticularly if to the natural beauty' of the stone is 
added the merit of fine avorkmaiiship. They wero 
once, howca'cr, iiiorc c.stceiiicd than now, and an 
imitation of fhein, liy burning the upper .surface of 
carncliaiis avith a liot iron, avas very fnbhionable. 


BURXT U'MBER, a pigment of a riisset-broavii 
colour, is Eeini-traiisparent, mixes well avith other 
iiigmeiits, and dries quickly. It is obtained by’ 
burning umber, an ochreous c.artli containing inan- 
gaue.“e, and dcriaing its name from the place avhero 
it av.as first discoa’cred— Umbria in Italy. 


BUEXTI'SLAXD, a so.aport town of Fifesshire, 
on the north shore of the Firth of Forth, .about S 
miles north-north-west of Edinburgh. It consists 
of one long street, clean and avell keiit, avith a back 
street running jiaralh-l, and snine iiivcrgiiig lanes, 
B, is a Bt.ation on the Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Dundee Itailw.ay, a steam boat ferry connecting 
it avith Gr.anton, the station on the ojiposito side 
of the Forth. It has a commodious liarhour on 
the aa-cst. Its trade consists iivinci]iaUy of dis- 
tilling, herring-curing, and tlio shipping of co.al and 
iron ; .and in the summer season it is now considcr- 
.ahly resorted to as a convenient walcring-iil.aoo. It 
unites avith Kiiighorn, Dysart, and Kirkcaldy to 
Bciid one mcmlier to parliament Pop. (1871) 1M22. 


BDERIA'XA, a toavn of Spain, in the proviiico 

dia 


I 
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of Castellon-de-la-Plana, about S miles south from bursary of £40, four Lennie bursaries of £4S, four 
the town of that name, is situated on the left bank Bruce bursaries of £30, and three of £40; two com- 
of the Bio Seco, about 1 mile from its mouth in the petition bursaries of £100 and £50 respectively, 
hlediterranean. It has a population of G200, who founded in 1860 by ISIr Patrick of Bou^hwood, for 
are chiefly engaged in agriculture and fishing ; and young men educated at Ayr ; two bursaries founded 
exports "wine, oU, and fruit. in 1865 by hliss Scott of Horseliehill, and one by 

_ » 1 I , e Miss Harrison in 1S67, for £40 each ; and two 

BTJKRITT, El^, a distingu^M advocate of ^ Spe„ce in 1S67, for £50. 

the dootnnea of the Peace Sooi^ety, and mdely scholarships for graduates are about thirty, 
known as ‘the learned hladcsmi^, was )>or“ at ■ from £G0 to £120; and there 

New Bntain in Connecticut, United States, in 1811. ^.re about eight fellowships, varying from £100 to 

P. 1 • -filGO. Of 114 bursaries at Glasgow, many of them 

but devoted all leisure to study, especially to ^aost considerable are six founded by 

mathematics and languages. In the latter field of Dundonald in 1672, four in philosophy, and 

study, his range has been veiy wide embracing more Patrick, of £100 

or less Latm, Greek, Hebrew Arabic, and other respectively; and the Brisbane medical 

orient^ tongues, and almost .aU modem Eiiropean P ^ ^ has also 

and S avome languages He is, however much Jiribition^ to Balliol College, Oxford, on the 
better ^owu to the world as an earnest apostle of foundation (q. v.), and 17 scholarships of from 

Ser^i^“l^:tLto“S he'’ hTtt^U^^d '’^^“^1^ fO to £225 the ^t being the fo^ir^|w^^^^ 
Europe and the United States. His chief worils George A. Clark, m 18(2. At St Audi ews there 
are, Sparks/rom the Anvil, A Voice from the Forge, are /6 bursaries belonging to the United Co ege 
Peace Papers, and Lectures and Speeches. He has v.ar^ng m amount from £5 to £30 ; 20 helonjpng to 
taken a prominent part in the Peace Congresses of St Mary s, varym| from £6 to £o0 ,_and 20 of the 
Brussels. Paris, Frankfort, London, and Edinburgh; same value transferable from the United College, 
and in advocatinir an ocean pennv-postase. For when the bursars proceed to the study of divinity , 


and in advocating an ocean penny-postage. For wnen me niirsars proceen m me smuy ui , 

many years he resided in England, part of the time two Ramsay scholarships of £50; four scholarships 
as N S. Consul at Eirmln|ham. He has lately tenable for fom years, founded by Mr Gmttae of 

delivered a series of temperance lectures in America. worth £1^00 the first an afte . 

^ £50 ; nnd two scholarships of £50, foimded by Mrs 

BURSABY {Fr. bourse, Lat. 5M/-.sa, a purse), the Tyndal Bruce. At Aberdeen the number of bursaries 
anuual proceed of a sum permanently invested for is about 213, varying from £5 to £50 ; and there aro 
the maintenance of a student at a university. A ci^ht scholarships of £65, tenable for four years, 

number of small bursaries were till lately the only as'^also some valuable exhibitions to Cambridge, 

equivalents at the Scotch universities for the scholar- i 

ships of the English. Their large mimber, and the BSLEM, a tenvn of Staffordshire, on the 

small amount of each was, in course of time, found Trent and Mersey Canal, m the cento of the 
to have a prejudicial effect, more particularly at pottery district, 20 miles north of Stafford. It 
Aberdeen, which possessed the largest number, and forms a portion of the paniamentary borough of 
where a practice had obtained of multiplying Stoke-upon-Trent. Pop. (1871) 25,562. The abuim- 
bursars on the foundation, at the discretion of ance of coal and the variety of clays have made B., 
tlie senatus or patrons. Both the University Com- since the 17th c., one of the chief seats of the fictile 
missioners of 1831 and those of 1863 expressed manufacture. Porcelain and pottery of aU kinds— 
theu’ opinion that it was less provision ror en- Parian, iron and stone ware, &c.-— are proi^ced on 
couraging learning in its earlier stages than adequate ^ large scale, as well as encaustm tile^ ^ There is 
inducements to persons who have passed the pre- ^'■Iso a glass manufactory here. The affairs of the 
liminary class to make learning the business of their toum are managed by a ‘local Boc^d of Health, 
lives, that was wanted in Scotland. The general At Birche’s Head, a mile and a half from B., stands 
effect of the ordinances issued by the Commissioners ^ large seridce reservoir of the Staffordshire Water- 
o£ 1863, in carrying out the directions of Act 21 and works Company, from which the town and nei^h- 
22 Viet. c. 83, was to consolidate some of the bourhood are supplied with excellent water. A fine 
smallest bursaries into others of greater value, and Q^w town-hall was erected in 1865, which, besides 
in some instances to remove restrictions that had the usual municipal offices, contains lecture rooms 
proved injurious, while a large number was thrown ^^nd news rooms. B. was the native pl^ce of Josiah. 
open to competition. There are, however, still a Wedgwood, who in the middle of the ISth c. neatly 
large proportion of purely presentation bursaries, improved the manufacture of pottery. A Wed"- 
and in some there is a preference given to a par- wood memorial institute has recently been erected, 
ticular name, or to natives of a particular district, to serve as a school of art, a free library, and a 
At Aberdeen, the commissioners founded eight museum. An appropriate character is given to it^ 
scholarships of £65 anuual value ; at St Andrews by introducing into the ornamentation of the facade 
they so modified the Bamsay foundation as to found terra cotta mouldings, Wedgwood s jasper ware, &c. 
two scholarships of £60 ; and in Edinburgh they BUBTOK, Jornr Hill, advocate (member of tbe 
acquired funds sufficient to establish the Pitt and Scottish Bar), has achieved for himself a place in the 
Mackenzie scholarships of £60 and £120 annual world of letters by a variety of works, all remark- 
value. Since 1863, a large number of scholarships, able for ability, and several for original thought, 
tenable by graduates and fellowships, have been B. was bom at Aberdeen on the 22d of August 
founded by private individuals on a more liberal 1809 ; bis father was an oflB.cer in the aimy, and 
scale than the old bursaries, particularly in Ediu- bis mother the daughter of an Aberdeenshire laird, 
burgh and Glasgow. At Edinburgh there are at Having graduated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
present about 140 bursaries, of which 100 are in arts, be became an apprentice to the profession of law 
and 30 in theology; they vary in amount from in his native city; which, however, he afterwards 
£2, 155. 0(^. to £100. Among the most considerable abandoned for the Hgher sphere of the Edinburgh 
of them -are two of £90, founded in 1809 by Dr bar. Here, with time on his hands, he devoted 
Donald Grant, for students of his own surname; himself to study and letters. For a long series 
one fovmded by Sir John Maepherson in 1821, 'worth of years, tom 1833 do'wnwards, he was ^ a con- 
£88, for Highland students ; the Jardine competition trihutor to the WcstTninslei^ lievicto of articles on 
450 
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liistory, and political economy ; and for 
tcveral years lio lias coatriliutcd to Blackwood’s 
Jfapaztn'' literarj' sketoheg, amonf; ivhioli may bo 
mentioned the series entitled 7’lic Scot Abroad. 
Among his original trorks may bo mentioned, The 
Life and Correspondence of David If time, 2 vols. 
Svo (Edin. 1S4G) ; Lives of Simon Lord Loral and 
Duncan Forhes of Culloden, Svo (Bond. _1S47), both 
excellent biographies ; Political and Social Economy, 
IGmo (Edin. 1S49), a work in which he has shewn 
liigh capacity for economical and social speculation, 
and wliich is indeed a valuable, condensed, and 
lucid contribution to the literature of social science ; 
Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland; A 
Ilnnnal of Sco'tish Law; A Treatise on the Lam 
(Scottirii) of Bankruptcy ; The History of Scotland 
from the Devolution to the Extinction of the Last 
'Jacobite Insurrection, 2 vols. Svo. (Bond. 1853) ; and 
2Vic Ilistrnp of Scotland from Agricola's Invasion 
to the Devolution of ICSS, 7 vols. (1SG7 — 1870). The 
high merits of B.’s historical works have been uni- 
vcTsally admitted. Among his other labours be has 
edited the works of Jeremy Bentham (nominally in 
conjunction with the late Sir John Bowring), with 
an .able introduction; and in addition to this, be 
has the merit of having conferred a benefit at once 
on the public and the memory of his author by a 
volume of IJenthatniana, being a collection of choice 
and charactoristic p.assages from Bentham’s works. 
As a reward for his iudefatigablo labours in the 
fields of haw, history, and politics, B. w.as, in 1S51, 
appointed Secretary to the Prison Board of Scot- 
land; and since the .abolition of th.at Bo.ard in 
ISGO, has remained ns IM.anagcr .and .Secret-iry in 
connection with the llonio Ollicc. lie holds the 
old office of Historiographer Royal for Scotland, 
and is an BB.l) of Edinburgh University. 

BURTON, Roncr.T, .author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, was bom at Bindley, in Bciccstcr- 
shire, in 157C, and studied at Brasonosc and Christ 
Clnu-ch, O.vford. In IGIG, ho was appointed to tho 
vicarage of St Thomas, and in 1G2S, to the rectory 
of Segrave in his native county. He .appears, 
however, to have continued .all his life at Christ 
Church, whore ho died in 1G40, leaving legacies 
of iClOO each to tho Bodleian and Christ Church 
libraries, and as many of his books as they did 
not already possess. A monument was erected to 
his memory in Christ Church Calhcdr.al. B. is 
described by aVnthony Wood as a good mathema- 
tician, a dabbler in nativities, a avcll-rc.ad scholar, 
and a thorough-paced philologist. ‘ As ho was by 
many accounted a severe student, and a melancholy 
and humorous person, .so by othern who knew him 
well, a person of great honesty, plain-dc.aling, and 
charity. I have Jieard some of tho ancients of 
Clirist Church often say that Ids company w.as veiy 
merry, facctc, and juvenile.’ His Anatomy of 
Melancholy, in which ho appears under the title 
of Democritus Junior, is one of tho most curious 
mclemyes of heterogeneous elements ever put 
together. It consists mainly of an cxtraordin.ary 
mass of fpiotations from old and obscime writers, 
ttiaing on a thread of rambling reflection ; often 
tiresomely pedantic, but relieved by quaint touches 
of humour and feeling. In his own lifetime, it was 
lughly popular, and went tlirough five editions ; 
after that, it fell into comparative oblivion, but is 
now .again popiU.ar among lovers of quaint litcnaturc. 
Dr .Jminson said it was the only book that ever 
took liim out of bed two hours before his nsiual 
time. 

BURTON - ON - TRENT, a m.arkct-town in 
Stafford;, hire, on tho river Trent and tho Slidl.and 
Railway. Tho Grand Trunk Canal also passes tho 


town, and enters the Trent below. A bridvo of 
.30 .arches, built before tho Norm.an Conqucst°hero 
crossed the river, but w.as replaced in 18G4’by a 
new one of 32 arches. Tlio population of B. has 
been nearly trebled within tho last 20 years, being 
in 1871, 20,378. This is owing to tho rapid oxteu- 
sion of tho browing of ale,, which is tho staple pro- 
duct of the place. There .are upw.ards of a score 
of breweries in B., some of them on a scale of un- 
p.ai-.allelcd magnitude. The two cst.ablighments of 
Bass .and Allsopp cover together more than 100 
acres of ground, .and can produce yearly upw.ards 
of a million barrels of ale. There are, of course, 
extensive cooper.agcs, and also iron-foundries. The 
public edifices arc not p.articul.arly noticc.ablo. 

BURTSCHEID, or BORCE'TTE, a town of 
Rhenish Prussia, about half a mile distant from 
Aix-l.a-Chai>cllc, with which it is connected by an 
.avenue of trees. It bas manufactures of woollen 
cloths and cassimercs, and celebrated sulphur springs 
and b.aths, with a temperature of 10G° to 155° E. 
Pop. (1871) 10,079. 

BU'RWHA, or, as Dr Barth spells it, BA'RUWA, 
a town of Bomu, Central Afnca, situated on tho 
west bank of Balic Tchad, about 80 miles north- 
north-west of Kuka. Tho town, which consists 
of closely packed huts, is surrounded by high clay- 
walls, which, however, ‘ owing to tho high mounds 
of rubbish imbedding them on all sides,’ afford 
Ino protection whatever from tho attacks of tho 
[T.aw.arck, to whom tho inhabitants have to pay 
tribute. Eish in grc.at quantities are caught in 
Uie adjoining lake, and form tho chief food of tho 
inh.abitants, ns well ns their only .article of com- 
merce. Pop. about GOOD. 

BU'RY, a flourishing manufacturing town in tho 
south-east of B.ancashire, on a rising ground backed 
by hills on the north and cast, between tho Irwoll 
.and the Roche, 9 miles north-west of Manchester. 
It was c.arly a seat of tho woollen manufactures, 
carried on by Elcmings, but these, though still con- 
siderable, now yield in importance to those of 
cotton. Besides spinning and weaving factories, 
there arc important print, bleach, paper, .and dyo 
workt, and some largo foundries and engine m.anu- 
f.actoiie.s. In the vicinity are excellent freestone 
quarries, and abundant coal-mines. Tho town hag 
recently been much improved in drainage, and an 
ample supply of water has been secured from hills 
.at a distance. Pop. (1871) 41,344. B. returns ono 
member to parliament. .Some improvements in tho 
cotton manufacture arose here — notably, tho inven- 
tion by John Kay of tho fly-shuttle. Tho Into Sir 
Robert Peel w.as born in B., where his father estab- 
lished his great print-works. A bronzo statue of 
.Sir Robert has been erected in tho old market-place. 

BURY ST E'DDIUNDS, or ST EDMUND.S- 
BURY, an ancient borough in SulTolkshire, on tho 
Upper Barke, 2G miles north-west of Ipswich. It is 
well built, and delightfully situated. Pop. (1871) 
14,928. It returns two mcmbci's to parliament. 
It h.as a trade in wool, butter, corn, and cheese, but 
no manufactures. A very complete system of 
Uraiii.ago has been carried out, tho sow.ago being 
conveyed to a distance, and, by means of pumps, 
applied to iiTig.ation. A new Corn Exchange was 
erected in 1802 ; in 18G4, tho Suffolk Gcncr.al 
Ilospit-al was rebuilt. B. received its name from 
Edmund, tho Saxon king and martyr, who was 
crowned here on Christmas D.ay, 85G ; taken 
prisoner, and ]mt to death by the Danes. On tho 
site of his tomb, six priests founded a mon.astery ; 
and hero Canute raised a Benedictine .abbey, which 
in time became tho richest and most important 

i'A 
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in England, save tliat of Glastonbnry. From 1020 
to its dissolution by Henry it was ruled 

over by a line of 33 abbots. The abbot was a 
spiritual baron of parliament, had judicial authority 
in all causes within the liberty of B., had the power 
of inflicting capital punishment, and the privilege 
of coining. At the dissolution, the annual income 
was equivalent to £oU,000 of our money. Of this 
magnificent establishment, little now remains but 
the western gate, erected in 1327, a noble relic of 
the decorated Gothic style ; and the ‘ Church-gate,’ 
a quadrangular tower of massive simplicity, 86 feet 
high. The churchyard, to which this tower formed 
the portal, includes, tiesides the abbey ruins and some 
other buildings, the tine old chtirehcs of St Mary 
and St James. The celebrated grammar-school 
of B. was founded by King Edward VI. in 1550, 
and is free to sons of the inhabitents of the 
touTi. It has two annual exhibitions to the univer- 
sities, and has jnodiiced many eminent scholars. 
Among the many religious and chantabic insti- 
tutions connected with the .abbey, of which por- 
tions still e.Mst, is .St .Saviour's Hospit-al, founded 
by that notable .abbot, '>amsou, who«o life and 
actions, as recorded bj' Joi elyn of Brakelond, Mr 
Carlyle has so vividly recalled in his and 

Pineiil. The j'oet Lydgate was a monk m this 
abbey; and Sir Kieholas H icon w.is 1. .rii h< re. At 
B., King John fii.-t nut lus md.iniitable barons 
before he signed M.igu i < lurt.i r.irliam ids were 
held here in 127'2, I'J't. nd 1146. the l.a-t of which 
ordered the aiud ot 11 miplin y. the go.)d Duke of 
Gloucester, who w l.'uu.l dad in Ins bed the j 
morning after In- .irn -t , ami ciiiaigns, as l.de 
as Elizabeth's tine, wen- oftmi nobly entertained 
at St Edmund.- town. Three mih-» south-west of 
B., the Marquis of Bristol h.as a sjileinbd seat, 
Ickworth Park, a circul.ir pile 00 feet in ebameter, 
and 140 feet high. 

BU'IIYIKG BEETLE (Vtcro/Jiori/.sj, a genus 
of Coleopterous (ip v ) nn-ects, of the tube or family 
Silphah's, with .sliort club-.sbaped aiitenii.e, remark- 
able for their Inbit of bmjiiig the bodic.s of mice. 
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moles, aud other -mall auim.als, in order to deposit 
their eggs m tliem. and to ]trovnde a supjily of food 
for their larv.e. Some of tlie species are natives 
of Britain, among which is A'. I'l.'/df/o, the species 
of which the habits were first ob-vrvod, wliieU is. 
however, more common in .some j.aits of continental 
Eiuojic. It is a black beetle, about an inch long, 
with tw'o briglit orange hands across its b.acle, and 
haeung an excessively fetid smell, which long 
ndlieres to wli.atever it touches. Its sense of smell 
woulil seem to he extremely acute, and a de.ad 
anim.al soon attracts it, a pair generally arriving 
together, m.ale and female, to feed upon the bodjq 
and the male to proceed to its interment, if suffi- 
ciently small, previous to which, however, they 
it>2 


have sometimes to drag it to some distance to a 
place suitable for their purpose. The head of the 
insect is the only tool employed in the operation, 
and is held sloping outwards, .and employed in a 
manner which exhibits great muscular power. A 
furrow is first made around the body, then another 
within the first, and so on till the earth is so exca- 
vated from beneath, that the body begins to sink, 
when the insects, by great efforts, dragfit down into 
the hole, and w’hen it is fairly in, the excavated 
earth is thrown back over it. The female then lays 
her eggs in it ; and when this is accomplished, and 
the cravings of appetite are satisfied, it is left for 
the lan-a;, which are of a lengthened foim, with 
six feet, wliitish, and a brown liead. — The known 
species of B. B. are mostly natives of Europe and 
of North America. 

BUSACHI’NO, or BUSAQUITSTO, a town of 
.Sicily, in the province of Palermo, about 29 miles 
south-south-west of the city of that name. It has 
manufactures of linen, and a population of 8100. 

BUSA'CO, a ridge or sorra on the north side of 
the river Mondego, in the proidnoe of Beira, Portugal, 
.about 20 miles north-north-east of Coimbna. Here 
IVeUington, with about 40,000 British and Por- 
tuguese troops, repulsed the attack of Massena 
with 65,000 Erench, 27th September 1810. TTmable 
to foreo the position, Massena turned it by a pass 
over an adjoining ridge, and 'Wellington retired 
behinil the lines of Toitcs Vedras, which indeed it 
was Ids intention to do, even if there had boon no 
battle. 

BUSBY, EiciLi-liD, the most famous of English 
schoolmasters, was bom at Luttoii, North.amjiton- 
shire, September 22, ICOG. Eilnoatcd at Westminster 
.School, and Oxford, ho was, in 1040, appointed head- 
master of Westminster School, the duties of which 
olfice he continued to discharge imtil his death in 
1695. He is the tjqio of ped.ogogiics .alilce for learn- 
ing, assiduity, and the application of the birch. He 
w.vs a most successful te.iolior, and at one time 
could point to no less tlmn sixteen occupants of the 
bench of bishops who had been educated in Ids 
school ; and altogether, he has the reputation of 
h.iving ‘bred up the greatest number of le.amed 
scholars that ever adorned any .ago or nation.-* He 
published several worlcs, hut they were chieflj' for 
school use. 

BU'SOA, a town of Piedmont, situated on the 
left h.ank of the river Maira, an affluent of the Po, 
about 9 miles noith-wcst of Coni. Excellent wine 
is produced in the adcinity. Pop. 9375. 

BlisCHlNG, Ant. FKlEnn., a celebrated gco- 
gr.aphcr, was bom 27th Septemhor 1724, at Stadt- 
liagen, in the principality’ of Schaumburg-Lippe, 
( Icrmany. He studied theology’ at Halle, wmero ho 
enjoyed the friendship of Baumgarten. In 1754, he 
w.as appointed extraordinary professor of philosojiby 
in Gottingen, but soon incurred the displeasure of 
the H.inoveriau government by his religious hetero- 
doxy. Gottingen thus becoming an unpleasant 
residence to 1dm, he accepted an ini'itation, in 1761, 
to St Petersburg as preacher to .a Protestant con- 
greg,ation there. In 1765 he retm-ned to Germany, 
ami in 1766 was called to Berlin as Upper Consis- 
tori.al Councillor and Director of a gi/mnasiiim in 
Berlin, where he died, 28th May 1793. Until 
the appearance of B.’s Erdbcsdircibiing, the first 
volume of which was published at Hamburg in 1754, 
neither Germany nor any other nation possessed a 
geographical work which made any pretension to 
Bcientifio treatment or completeness of execution. 
TIio changes in the politio.al arrangements of the 
world have, liowever, deprived the work of its 
original value, hut it has been corrected and edited 
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liy nili=c(iiioiit. writers. .0£ liis otlier numerous bushel iiie.nsurecl 2150 cubic incbes; hence 33 
iniblicstions, the most importsut is the Ma^azin Winchester bushels = .32 imiiori.sl bushels nearly. 
/,<!• liyurk vml Geographic (25 vols. Ham'burg, BUSIIIRE. See Aiiu.sm;iii!. 
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BUSEWBAUSr, HruMAXK, a theologian of the ItlATSB, in the cast p.art of the C.anc Colony 
rmk r 01 the Jesuit.s, was born in IGOO at J^ottelcn, South Africa, is about 200 miles long, and forms on 
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:r/,-..i. 7 ,<c l/br«h.- (1G4..), was cclcbmtod .as a jjU'SKIN, a kind of half- bool, 
standard authority m the semiuaries ol the .Te.suiis ^ 

hough several o Its propoMtious were eoiulemn^ tragedians woie busTcius {cothurni), 
hv the pnjie It has gone through inore than fifty 

eddions. It was enlarged by the .Tcsuit Laeuux n,,,,,,. the 15. is often put 

lO,) and,o.odited,wath nnprovements .and .add.- for Tragedy, as the sock (socc«.s a ll.at- K'I'M 
ions by the .Tesuit -yont.aitym in l/2!>, .and ag.am Comedv. In ancient {H. 

by Alu,n-o do I.igono m 1 As it ar.as found .culplurc, Diana, and hunters in gene- VUl- 

th.at the svork cont.amcd doctrine m f.avour of r.al, las well .as men of rank .and autl.or- PH 

.eg,.;, do, It w.ai burned, by order of the p.arh.ament j.y, .arc repre.sented in Im.skms often [M 

of Jon oino, on the oty.wion of_ an attempt made ,,, ornamented. \)^/ 

on tiic hio 01 Loiii 3 . liv Damtens m ‘Suh- /. « , I k\ 

f ••i|UC!itlv, the .Toiiut=? /incharin nncl Franzojn of BuSS i^ tiio name of a Miiall vessel, 
Pa.hin’in-utcinfKf^nc.^ofB.awork. nsiially from r>0 to Cl) tons bimlcn, 

T*T^ciiT ^ x'H’T'T' /^T)T' T>T^cjtT 1 T>T^c»TT Jniicli ti* 0(1 III tlic iiemnfj'liPiierj', 

(.aiicchallv by the Dutch. T)ie 15. has Buskin. 
COAT, n.ames common to a nun.h.T of .species of dr.U or cabms-one at the 

Antelope (q. r.) n.ative, clMcfly of the soulhen. ] to serve as a k.tcl.en, and the other at the 

f e f •T'"’’ “™""7 I-T ? " ' •■■■.., a.miig space is a receptacle for fish, 

the pjnu*5 Aiifi'ojn'^ 'Niliicu joino naturnlict^ liave | / tr' • ... , 

r/.tcmi)h‘atoeivctintoaai^tinct«ennn{/V(iMW-^l J ALM {.Vmt^mna ^ara/rrn), n tSontli 

or C'plahi.ur). Tliov arc animals of more compact I -y'X'rkMn nal... grou mg m the tidal sw.ampi of the 
form, rhort. r limbs, ,and greater rtrength, but much , y"-'*"’". f,"-' ■' "I''■s■;c■s of il.s genus. Iho 

h-i agilitv, than the true or Uauc.al .antelopes. ' ""D’, ‘••'■rvy or crooked. 

They Kro ■rem.ark.ablc for the arciud fonn of the i V''"’'’ !'’ ^ ••'7. '’■'■'pl'' «i- '>'^1- 
back. They have short, straight, or slightly curved j '^”“1 Produced by 

lioriLS, situat'd far back, and goncraU.v peculi.ar to ^ 
the male sc.v, with usii.ally a long tuft of hair . 

bctwe, n them. Tluy have no tcar-p;ts. but inste.ad .■•'r 

of them, a mailed glandul.ar line, fonned of two scries I /' i 

of )iores, on each check. They frequent jungles, \ •. • •. 1 I yj / . / 

thick forests, .and betls of reeds,* .and when pmstied, ’ '• 1 / ! 

seek to c'cape Iiy diving into a thicket. Tlie , , .• 

common or wliitediackcd 15. A. of Sierra lAioiie ,i‘ ■, f/'l-," ' / 

(AntiUijif ftjU'ioiUrix) is about three feet high at -v • ‘ ' 

the rdionliler: it i.s a dull, heavy, .awkward-looliing ' '' 

niiiinal ; kcij'S coiicc.akd in the tliickets during the \ ' .1 '.f 

day, living iniglv or in i>nir-', and feeds in the oje n 'v. , '. ! ■> y 

i]iaces in the early moniings only. To shoot it. , I \ ' V, C j /, ’ 

s]>ort‘nicn idaco thcmselver on the margin of tlm I } A ' V, I 

v.'oods, and avatch their oppirtunity as it cone s I t 'i \,V. / /I 

out to gr.a7.e. Its flesh is more eiterni'.d than I i ■ t"',’ i /,/ 

that of the more agile anteloji.'., Xearly twenty i ! j;,/ / / 

other s)*ccies .arc usually rank* d in this section i>f 1 t’klAl/’' / /r 

anteloji's, .among which is the A'hcne Iloc {Anil- \ \ a., ,, ! 

I'lKl'iu’ a) of fiouth Africa, a spceiei .abundant \ \ p j ^ 

in maiij' jiarts of C'.ajKi Colony, of veiy imall si/e, h 

not more than one foot in height at the shoulder, \ \ j'v 5 ( / 

and v.-ilh honm only .about 1 J inch in length. It i.s \ 1 '. , 


a timid, gentle animal, c.asily domesticat'd. It 
difi'era from the tniic.al ]5u.“h Anteloiics in the great 


difiera_from the tjqiic.al ]5u.“h Antelojics in the great A J- 

activity which it dh-jikays. — ^ 

BUSriEAT’, a low flat island in the Persian j;„, ,, 

Ciilf, nhont 11 miles from the IVrsi.an co.a.at, in 

lat. 20 50 In., long. 5,5’ 12 ]., It ia about IS .sny known jialm, being 


r-m// 

•/ ■' [>l\:r 

‘ . N • V ' r < 

■■ '' 

^1 •. '' 

. ‘apC.. / 

. \ tfii / 




Ikl'Mi I'.tIii;. 


•fti n *Jl) fee t Ion", and 4 or 


miles long, narrow, .and well jicoplcd, with a town r, feet wide. 'I’liey nre inniply brain hedf diooiiiiig, 
and jjarljoiir at iL'? wc.sUtii extremity. jirojKT and tJic fniit is of an olive vnldur, largo, hard, 
namo n A fiiginfying ‘ good waU-r/ and thrcc-HTded. Tlic Icavi s inalio cxcoTlont ami 

BU'.SIIEIj [I'r. loi/rfau, alliid to ho;{s)lr, box, dnr.ahle thatch, being Bjilit down tlie midrih, ami 
hntt ; Lat. hidto, a mc.asurc in gt [ier,al j, a dry loc.asnrc I'"*'*! ohliqnoly on the naftens, ho that the fiirrow.s 
U-sed in Britain for grain, fniit, Ac. The quarter foniied liy the veiiiH lie in a nearly vorlie.al direction, 
cont.aims 8 hirdicks, and tlic hiishel S gallomi, the o»d Bcn’c .as no many little giillora to carry oil’ the 
gallon measuring 277-74 ciihio inclieii, and hold- water. The Bpathe, taken oil’ entire, is used by the 
ing 10 lbs. .avoirdupoi.s of di.stillcd w.ater. Hence Indi.an.s n.s a hag, or the larger oiiea .are Hlrctclied out 
the imiiorial hiiBhol contains 80 Ih.s. of water, and (o ni.akc cajis. 


me.asurcs 2218'2 cubic inchc.s. Tlic old Winchester 


BU.ST (It.al. huslo; Fr. lusie), in plastic art, the 
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BUST— BUSTAED. 


name given to a Boiilutnral representation of tlie head 
and ui)per part of tile luiman body. The earliest 
busts formed by the ancients Tvero probably those 
beads of Mercury ivlnch, ■n-hen elevated on tall 
square blocks of stone, received the name of Henna; 
(q. V.). Tlieso liermai were afterwards frequently 
surmounted by representations of other dimnitics, 
such ns Minerva j and as they gradually nssnined 
more and more of the human lorin, they passed 



l; i ' t I • . 

into bust'*, a'. >'0 iiri.b inarbl •. bri>ii,-e. 

Ac. Hut it w K ! ■: till Mr\ lit. in the liist.'rj 
of art th It bust-., m tb. .s. n..- ..i portraits of nob 
viduals, e.iuo to be n-e,l, i itlu r in ttren.' ..r Koine , 
and It n r. inarUabl.. th.at imllor (Ireeks nor 
Kotnans d. 'U.;n.at>.l tlo ui liy an\ speeial n.ame, l.r 
the batm word lni<tinn hoi a .juite dilferi lit me.in- 
ing. It wai Hot till .tI.-tarol. r'a timo that bintn 
were u.sed f. r puqios. s .f p..rtr.utun..m (in...', 
anil iiio't of the Koiiuii Inuts which w.. pojs. 
hi long t» tio' pi nod ..f the i iiip.Tiir3. lutniig tlo- 

le.ariied p. ro' 1 of , whoii cuniio iio.-il with 

.\n.stotle, portiaits of non "I 1. tt. rs fonio.l an 
iini>.irt.int .1. partno-iit of art. .and it b. eano- an 
object With til" f.iiiiobr-i of niiis. iiin-i atol libr.iro-s . 
to procure coinpb t- 'ets of tlo-in. Tlo- .arti-it-i ■-! 
thi-i p. nod 1 ahil-it.-l rein.irkablo ability in expr. 1 
I iiig tlo- cloino-tem of the indivoliial.-i wlioiii tlo y 
r. pr. Si iiti-d. In this wav. w-o base Will aiitlo iiti 
cated bu'ti of S-orat-s, I’l.ito, /. no the .St.-ic. an I 
other pliilosophi rs ; of poet) aiol or.it-.rs. oio h .i- ' 
Ir.o. r.ite.s an-l I > -niosthiio-s ; of .Vtlo ni.an .-it.at.-iiio n 
anil ibstinr-iislo .1 w-uioii. In Koine, r* pres, nta- 
I tom.s of tlo kinm. an 1 p. rsoiis of .bstiio to-n ls.-l.uig- 
. ing to the e.arli. r p.-nod, wi re j.rob.ably in.a.b- from 
1 the i/nnyiiK.s ui'tj n'nm w ho h t\erv p.itnci.iii pr* 

Si rved in bis atnuin, .viol win b w.i.- ci'minoiily 
In.ole of W'.ix. d'h. s, , no d-.iibt. w i r.- .-It* ii iio-reI_\ , 
fanciful rej.res. nt.it o -i-.. (i.irtU t.il,. n. it m.iy be, from , 
the noire proiniio-iit l. itui. . wlu h b. longe.l to tli.- 


collcctors of busts avore not unknoavn in antiquity, 
as, for e.vamplc, M. Tcrentius Varro and Pomponius 
Atticus. In our own time. King Louis of B.avaria 
made, in bis celebrated Valballa, the most remark- 
able collootion of busts avbiob perhaps anywhere 
exists. The first complete collection of engravings 
from antique busts was made by Pulvius UrsiDins 
in bis Jlluslrinm Imagines (Rome, 16C9, and Ant- 
werp, IGOG). Recently, wo have been indebted to 
Visconti’s Icoiwgrapliie Orccquc (P.aris, 1811) and 
Jeonographk JJomainC (P.aris, 1817) for a similar 
collection. 

BU'.STARD [Otis], a genus of birds, sometimes 
made the tj-po of a family, Olidce, usually ranked in 
the order Gralla; (n. v,). The general stnioture seems 
to agree best avitli that of the Qrallm; but there 
arc points of strong rcscmblanoo to g.allinaoeous 
birds, botli in tlio uppe.arance and habits of tlio 
Inist.ard.s; while their poaver of mmiing, and the use 
which tliey malio of their aa-ings to aid in nuining, 
arc indicative of a relation to the SlnUhionuhc, 
c.r ostrich tribe. They diller, boaicvcr, from these 
binl.-i in jio'se.ssing aa'inga quite capable of flight, 
althmigli even avlicn pressed by danger they often 
-.i-ck to escape by miming, and tlio great B. of 
Kuriqic lias been pin-sned nnd taken by grcylioimds. 

liiistanls are bird.s of bidky form, aa'illi long neck 
iiid long ii.-ilccd legs; the tecs, three in number, all 
.bni-tiil forward, short, united ,st the base, nnd 
i-dgi'd aa-itb membrane; the acings rather rounded; 
the bill of iiiiidcrato length, straight, or nearly so. 
Tliryarc mo,t!y inlinbitanls of open plains, toaa’liicli 
all tliuir habits are nd.aptcd. — The t'lgr.aT B. (0/iT 
'nnltt) aa-as at one time plentiful in some p'.arts of 
I-kiglaml. nnd aa-.as .ako an inli.abitant of tlio sontb- 
■ ait of .b'colland; but extending cultia'.ation, mid tlio 



(Jrc.at Bii-.t.ard. 


I e.aibting in.-ml.i-rs -if th I i- i I-. Tin- i.irlust ai.ll 
I authciitic.itiil Koiii.iii H. will, h w. j.. -.si u pr.> persecution to aa-liicb it lias been subj'cctcd, liaa'o 

bably that ..f Scipm .\fn. .anus th.- I'M. r. During now rendered it a vci-a’ rare British bird. It is eom- 
, the empire, busts l.ir th. iii.i-t p irl aa.re necurat.- tiion in tile south and cast of Europe, and abounds 
jiortr.iits, ami .still fiirmali us with the im-aiiB o( in the avido steppes of Takarj’. It is the largest 
bu-ciuiiiiig . 1 . .|u.iiiit. .1 with the ii.itures, not only of of European birds, the male sometimes aa-cigbin ; 
the ciiijn-r.irs tbemaehe.s, but of imi-t ..tber jicrsims nearly .80 lbs. The fera.alo is mncli smallcrtban Ibe 
of ilistiiRti.in. Hiist.s of poets nnd men of letters male. The plumage is of a p.alo obcshnit colour on 
are far less frcqiieiilly met aa'itli amongst Uio Romans tlio upper parts, Ticautifully a'aricd avitli bk-ick — 
' th.iii nmiiiig.st the Greeks. The chief marka of the much aa’bito and black on tbo arings, the tail lijipcd 
aiitheiitieity m tlieso busts nro tbo n.amcs avhieli aadtli avliitc. Tlio tail is short, spreading, nnd 
Very frequently are iiiseribed on thcin, and, avliere rounded. A tuft or plumb .about soa’en inches long, 
tlieso aro not found, tbo comparison aadiich ave arc springing from the chin, passes b.ackwards and 
enabled to make betaveeii them nnd coins. I’ria-nto doaaTiwards on cacii side, in the summer drc.ss of the 
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m.ilo, pnrtlj- concealing n long stripe of bare sldu 
on each side of tbe neck. Tbe anatomy of tbe 
male exhibits a remarkable peculiarity in a large 
bag or pouch, capable of holding several pints, the 
entrance to avhich is betaveen the under-side of the 
tongue and the loavor mandible. The use of this 
bag is unlLnorvn ; but it has been oonjeotured to be 
for convoying Tvater to the females and_ young, in 
vide arid plains. The Great B. feeds indiscrimi- 
nately on animal and vegetable food, svallowa frogs, 
mice, rvorms, &c., and is very fond of tumip-tops. 
Its flesh is higldy esteemed for its flavour. It 
is polygamous. Ko difficulty is found in taming it, 
hut all attempts to reduce it to a state of true 
domestication have hitherto failed, from its not 
breeding in the poultiy-yard. — Tlie Liitle B. (0. 
telrax), frequent in the south of Emope and north 
of Africa, is only an accidental visitant in Britain. 
It is not half the size of the Great Bustard. — ^Thc 
Bi,.\CC-nEAl)m B. [0. mgriceps) is foimd in large 
floclcs in the open plains of the Malmatta county. 
Its flesh is esteemed one of the greatest delicacies 
■which India produces. — The Koui B. (0. Kori) of 
South Afric.a, a magnificent bud, standing upwards 
of five feet in height, has a similar reputation 
as one of the best Icinds of game. — Australia pos- 
sesses a B. (0. Australasianns) somewhat exceeding 
the Great B. of Europe in st.atiwc. It is called 
AVild Turkey by the colonists of New South Wales. 
Its plumage is finel}’ freckled or spotted; the i)rc- 
V, ailing colour is bro'mi. It has become compara- 
tively rare in the more settled districts, its flesh 
being partieularly delicate and well flaa'ourcd, but 
m.ay bo soon stalldng majestically in the grassy 
plains, wherever human footsteps are still rare. 

BtT'TCHER BIRD. See Snn-.KC. 

BUTCHERS’ BROOM (EimcKs), a genus of 
plants of the natural order Liliaccai, with male and 
female flowers on separate plants, a perianth of six 
leaves, fll.amcnts united, one style, and the fruit a 
borrja ,The common B. B. (J?. aculeaim) is a slirubby, 
or almost shrubby evergreen plant, 'with a biennial 



Butchers’ Broom : 

a, branch, with flowers ; b, a berry; c, a seed; 
d, a female flower. 

stem, 1 — 3 feet high, sending out many short 
branches and ovate altomato sharp-pointed false 
leaves of the same substance as the branches, the 
flowers minute and arising from the disk of tho 
false leaves, solitary; the berries red, almost as 
largo as wild-cherries, and of a sweetish taste. It 
is common in many parts of tho south of Europe, 


and in tho south of England m woods and hedges, 
lie English name is derived fi'om tbe use made of 
the plant by butchers, to sweep their blocks. It 
grows well under trees or shi-ubs, and can often be 
advantageously introduced for ornamental purposes. 
The root was formerly much used in medicine. It 
is aperient aud diuretic. — B. liypopliyllum, a native 
of Italy, had once a considerable reputation as a 
stimulant of the uterus. 

BUTE, an island in tho Firth of Clyde, Scotland, 
separated from the coast of Argylo by a narrow 
winding strait, called the Kyles of Bute, mostly 
under a mile wide, about C miles distant from 
tho west coast of Ayrshire, and 8 miles north of 
Arran. It is about IG niiles long, of irregular 
breadth, and ■with an area of GO square miles. Tho 
surface to the north is high, rugged, and barren; 
in tho centre and south, it is low aud undulating, 
and comparatively fertile. The highest point rises 
875 feet. The coast is rocky, and has some 
b.ays. The island has several small lakes. Tho 
cliniate is milder than in any other part of Scot- 
land, and though moist, less so than on tho west 
coast generally; hence, it is much resorted to by 
invalids. In the south, the soil is sandy ; towards 
the north, clay predominates. Most of the arable 
land is imder tillage, and .agriculture is in a "ood 
state. The chief crops are o.ats .and wheat. Bop. 
(1871) lO.OGl. The princip.al town is Rothesay. 
Most of the island belongs to the Marquis of Bute, 
whose beautiful scat, hlount Stu.art, is about 4 
miles south from Rothesay. Among the anti- 
quities of B. are Rothesay Castlo, K.amos Castle, 
Kilmorie Castle, St Bhaino’s Ch.apel, Dungyle, 
a remarkable vitrified fort on a high or.ag on tho 
south-west coast, and tho Devil’s Caldi'on, a circu- 
lar erection, tho original purpose of wliioh is not 
well Icno'wn. B. and tho neighbouring isles wore for 
many conritrios subject to the Norwegians. 

BoTEsnniE, a county in tho south-west of Scot- 
Land, comprising the isles of Bute (q. v.) and Airan 
(q. V.), and the Cumbr.ays, Holy Isle, Bladda, 
Inclimarnocb, and other smaller islands. The arep 
of tho avholc, according to tho Ordnance Survey, is 
225 square miles, or 14.3,977 statute acres. The 
population, in 1871, w.as 10,977. B. returns one 
member to parliament. Tho county town is Rothe- 
say, in the island of Bute. 

BUTE, John Stuaht, third Eaeu of, was born 
in 1713, and died in 1792. Abmit 1737, he attracted 
the favour.ablo notice of Frederick Frinco of Wales, 
who made him one of his Lords of tho Bedchamber. 
After the death of the prince, he became Groom of 
the Stole to his son, afterwards George HI., over 
whose mind he obtained a strong influence. ^ In 
March i7Gl, ho was .appointed one of tho princip.al 
Secretaries of State; and from the 29th M.ay 17G2 to 
tho 8th April 17G3, ho was Prime Minister. His 
government is memorable oijy ns one of the most 
unpopular that over held office in Britain, its 
fund.amental principle being tho suprcrnacy of tho 
royal prerogative, of which tho executive govoni- 
ment ■were jncrely tho luunblo servants. Lord 
Bute was given to scientific pursuits, especi.ally 
botany, and showed himself a liberal qiatron of 
literature and art. He married the only daughter 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

BU'TEA, a genus of plants of tho natural order 
Lcgummosai, sub-order Papilionacea:, remarkable 
for the great length of the siCLudaTd of tho flower, 
and having a compressed ono-seeded pod, mem- 
branaceous at tho apex. The best knoavn species are 
JB. frondosa and B. superba, natives of India; and 
tho former very ■widely dilTused throughout th.at 
coimtry, generally apiiearing as a sort of shrub in 
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the neighbourhood of -vTllages, but in the jungles 
gi'ondng into a small tree. These trees present a 
gorgeous sight ■when covered with racemes of large 
deep scarlet flou'ers. They have trifoliate leaves, 
■ndtli roimdish leaflets, velvety beneath. They 
yield a resinous exudation, ivliich occurs in the 
form of lurid red tears, often covering the twigs, 
and is one of the kinds of Lac (q. v.) brought to ^o 
market in India. Tlie juice of the tree is not red, 
and the lac is supposed to be elaborated by insects, 
but of wh.at species is unknown. — B. frondosa is 
called the Dhak Tree in India. The bark and roots 
arc very libnms, and the libre is used for calking 
boats. The flowers, called ‘'Btesoo or JCccsoo^ yield 
‘a beautiful dye, which is likely to come into 
extensive use’ (Rmjk). 

BUTLEK, Jo.sF:rir, one of the most eminent of 
English divines, was born in 1G02 at Wantage, in 
Boricshirc, \i here his father ke[it a shop. With a 
view to the ministry of the I’l esbyteri.au Church, 
he attended a dissenting academy .at 'rewkeshury, in 
Gloucestershire. At the age of 22, he gave j.roof of 
high met.aiihj-sic.al ability in a letter to Dr Samuel 
Clarke, usually aiiiiended to that celebrated tmter's 
a-priun demonstration, to which it idlers some 
objeetions. About this time, he iii.ide iqi his mind 
to join the Church of England, and in .Maieh 1714 
entered Oriel Colloge, O.xfoid. .Soon aft. r, he took 
orders. In 1718. he uas .qipointcd jin a. htu at the 
Eolls Ch.a[)el, « here In pi., oh.. I those nm.uk.ible 
sermon.s which he j.uMi'h. .1 in 172i). The lirst 
three. On Jfinmm A‘niw/<, consutut. one ot the 
most import.uit c..ntiilHit!ons eier in.ule to nioi.d 
I science. The scope of tin- reasoiiitig is briefly, that 
j virtue is con.sonant uitli, ,an.l iice a iiokati.in of, 

I m.an s n.itiirc. In 1 ,2.), B. Mas presented to the rich 
j bcnelice of .Stanhope, in tlie county of Durham, to 
winch he removed in the following ye.ar. Here he 
resided in great letiroincnt till 17.T1. llis fiieiid 
Seeker, the archlnshop, desired to see him jiroiiioted 
to .some more important iiosilion, .and mentioned his 
name once to (Jueeii Caiolinc. The queen thought 
he had been dc.id, and asked .Viclibi.shop Bl.iekburiie 
if It M'cre not so. ‘So, ni.idain,' said the archbishop; 
‘but ho IS buried.’ In 17.W, B. became chaplain 
to his friend Loid Ch.iiicellor Talbot, and at the 
same time a iirehend.iiy of Uoehester, In 17;ki, ho 
published the gnat woik ot mIhcIi the germs Mere 
contained in his thre.' serinons, and mIucIi lias 
entitled him, in tlie eves of his itoqui*nt ilisciple 
Ch.aliners, to be c.illcd ' the B.icou of tlieology.’ 
The lea. ling .inn ot the Aitakjt/if is to shew, that 
.all the objections to revealed religion arc equally 
apjilieable to th.' whole constitiitioii of mature, and 
that the giiui.d analogy' hctwei n the piiiiciples of 
divine go! eriim. lit, as levc.ded in tlie .Sciqitures, 
and those m.iiiifi sted iii the c'oiii'se of nature, 
warrants the com hisioti that thc-y' h.avo one 
Author. Soon alt. r the juiblication of tins work, 
B. was ajqiointed clerk of the closet to the <|iieeii, 
who greatly jni/ed Ins i ..in cis.atioii. In 17,'t8. he 
M-is made Bi.slio)i of Bristol; m 1740, D,.;,,, „f st 
Erd'a; .and in 17.‘i0, he w.is ti.aiiskited to the sec 
of jlitrhani, lie hcc.l only' t.i imikc' one \isitation 
I of his diocese. Ills ‘ch.iige’ on the occasion, ill 
M'hich L'e pointed out, Mith ch.ar.ictc ristic depth of 
insight, tim imiiortanee of a duo ni.untenaucc of 
the extcri.'nls of religion, as a inc'.ans of keejiing 
alive the th‘’"fl*^*' ni minds of the people, 

subjected Inn' much censure as betraying a ten- 
dency' to lioni’.'*" Gatholicism — a charge iinivorthy 
tiow of serious B,’s private character was 

such as became „ {^'^'I'ristian prelate : gi'ave and jiicli- 
cioiis, he M as at'tliw®^™® “ook and generous. 
His intercourse M'ith^**^® clergy and people tvas frank 
and humane; his treasures were M’isely 


and munificently distributed, as not bis oavn; .and 
no anxious legatee looked ivitU hope to bis death. 
That event took place at Bath, dime IG, 1752, and 
the good bishop’s remains av'cre buried in Bristol 
Cathedral. His works, notirithstanding a dry and 
uninteresting style, have gone through numerous 
editions. The best is that edited wifli a life, &c., 
by Fitsgenald. 

BUTLEK, Saiitjel, poet, avas born at Strensham, 
Worcestershire, in 1C12. His father was a faiancr in 
th.at place, and s.aid to be a person of some educa- 
tion. Yoimg B., after acquiring the rudiments of 
his education at home, av.is placed at the college 
school at Worcester. His progress there avas rapid, 
and on Icaa'ing it, he proceeded to one of the 
universities, ewer finishing his educ.ation, he avas 
appointed clerk to T. Jeffreys, Esq., justice of the 
jicace, and in his leisure hours devoted himself to 
the study of music and poetiy. He afterwards 
entered the household of the Countess of Kent, 
which ho left, and avent to live ai'itli Sir Samuel 
Luke, aa'ho resided in the same county'. After the 
king's restoration, he avas made secretary to the 
Earl of Cai'berry. avliich office ho held till IGGl. 
About this time, B. married a Mrs Herbert, a lady' 
of good family and some projicrty, avhich, hoM'- 
eaor, avas aftenvards lost by being ina’ested in bad 
securities. He published the first part of Ilialilms 
m ICGI), and its reception at court ai'as immediate 
and triumjihant. It rcceia'ed all the f.aa'our Ch.arles 
could spare from his spaniels and liis mistresses, and 
he deigned even to garnish his royal conversation 
avith its wit. The courtiers took up tlie fashion, 
the coffee-houses and taverns folloavod suit, and 
(iii.ally the mob avent into raptimcs, in imitation of 
Its belters. JIudibras aa'.as pir.atcd aa'ithin four 


M'eeks ot its publication. The king had avit enough 
to see the merit of the avork, but he lacked gener- 
osity' to rcliea'o the necessities ot the aa'riter. There 
seems to bo no good reason to belioa'o that B.’s 
I>alm ever tmglcd to the toiieli of roy.al pension or 
gr.atuity. Poverty is .alniost the only thing in B.’s 
life that one is certain of. In lGG-1, ho published 
the second part of his book, and a third part 
apjiearcd in 1G7S. Ho died in Koso Street, Covent 
G.arden, in IGSO; andaa'hilc some s.aytliathe st.ara’ed 
from pndo, .all agree that at his do.ath he ai'.as a'ery' 
poor. 

Jfudihrus is ,a kind of motric.al Don Quixote j and 
if the M'ork of Cervantes stands at the head of its 
class in the literature of Sjeain, JDidihras occupies 
the same jilaco in the liter.atiiro of England. The 
Puritans are the subjects of B.’s derision, and King 
Ch.arles must h.ave felt th.at the jioet avenged for 
him the battle of Worcester. The M'oight, com- 
jirossion, and iilcnteousiicss of the artt is wonderful. 
JIudibras is like a mass of cry'stals, every' point 
fl.ashes. It is beyond any other book, of wit ‘ .all 
compact.’ B. thinlcs in aritty couplets, he .argues in 
them, he spears liis foes with a jest, he routs and 
chases them into obUvion with imextinguishablo 
l.augliter. His best things have become proa’crbs. 
His mass of wit has been grated down into common 
speech, and particles of it m.ay be found any day 
glittering in the talk of English ploughmen and 
artis.ans. 

BUTLEK, WiLLiAJi Ar.oilF.R, a religions and 
philosophical aiviter of singularly' high promise, M'.as 
born in 1814, at Anneri'ilTe, near Clonmel, Irdand, 
He w.as originally' a Eoman Catholic, but subse- 
quently became a Protestant, and studied .at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he M'.as .appointed Professor 
ot Moral Philosophy in 1837. He died in 1848. 
The princip.al work on M'hich his reputation is based, 
is the Declurcs on the History of Ancient PMlosophyj 


BTJTLEEAGE OP WINE— BIJTTEE. 


edited notes b 3 ^ W. Hep'worth Thomson (Cam- 
bridge, 1850, 2 vols.). These lectures are remark- 
able for their great learning, eloquence, and depth 
of jadgment. Besides his lectures, there have 
appeared, Se^-mons, vith a memoir by the Rev. 
Thomas Woodvard (Dublin, 1S49); Letters on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine (Dublin, 1850) ; 
Letters on Domanism (Lond. 1854). 

BU'TLERAGE OF WINE, as described by 
Blackstone and Stephen, is a very ancient hcredi- 
tarj- dutj’ belonging to the crown, and is otherwise 
called the 2 nisage of wines. This duty is taken 
notice of in the Great Roll of the Exchequer, 8 
Richard I., stUl extant. Under the right to levy 
it, the crown could take two trms of wine from 
ever}' ship (English or foreign) importing into 
England twenty tims or more, one before, and one 
behind the mast; which, bj’ charter of Edw.ard I., 
was exchanged into a duty of two shillings for every 
tun imported b}'' merchant str.ingers, and called 
butlcrage, because paid to the king’s butler. 

BU'TOMUS, a genus of aquatic plants, of which 
one sjiecies, D, nmhellatus, is frequent in ditches 
and ponds in England, Ireland, and many jiarts of 
Euro])o, but is very r.are iu Scotland. It is popularly 
called Flowering Rush, and is one of the plants to 
which the iiraise has been assigned of being the 



Butomus umbellatus. 


most beautiful in the British flora. The le.aves are 
all radical, 2 — 3 feet long, linear, triangular, their 
sharp edges sometimes cutting the mouths of cattle, 
whence the generic name (Gr. ox-cull'mg). The 
scape, or flowering stem, is longer than the leaves, 
tenninating in a large umbel of rose-coloured flowers, 
readily distingmshed from those of all other British 
plants^ b}^ having nine stamens, six in an outer, and 
three in an inner row. 

BU'TTER (Ger. hutter fPr. leurre; Lat. htitynim) 
is the fatty substance present in the milk of the 
mammalia, and capable of being extracted from it. 
In ancient times, the Hebrew's seem to have made 
copious use of butter as food ; but the Greeks 
and the Romans used it only as an ointment in 
their baths, and it is probable that the Greeks 
obtained their knowdedge of the substance from | 


the Scythians, Thracians, and Phrygians, whilst 
the Romans obtained it from Germany. In 
Southern Europe, at the present time, B. is very 
sparingly used; and in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Southpn France, it is sold by apothecaries as a 
medicinal agent for external application. The 
amount of B. in cows’ milk (q. v.) is about 4 per 
cent., though the kind of pasture, quantity of milk, 
and general condition, influence the relative quantity 
of the several inOTcdients of milk. In the extrac- 
tion of B., the milk is allowed to cool, and the cream 
which rises to the surface is skimmed off, and put 
into a large, deep, earthenware vessel, where it lies 
for several d.aj’s till enough has been collected for 
a churning. rVny difference in the exact mode of 
treatment of the milk yields a B. with some pecu- 
liarity' or other. Thus, the B. and cream of Devon- 
shire, which are famed for their superior richness, 
owe this in greater part to the mode of manipidat- 
ing the milk, and not to the special character of 
that fluid, or to the riehness of the pastures in those 
disti'icts. The milk in Devonshire is not allowed 
to cool slowly, as elsewhere, but is at once placed 
in large deep pans, and carefully heated. A sciun 
quicldy rises, wliich is pushed to the side; and 
whenever the bubbles of steam appear, the mifle is 
removed, and aUow'ed to cool in the ordinary way, 
wlicn a good deal of the milk thickens to the con- 
sistence of B., and is skimmed off as the celebrated 
Devonshire clouted cream. In England, the B. of 
Epping and Cambridge is highly esteemed, and in 
every part of Great Britain, the Dutch B., in a 
salted form, is very largely consumed ; indeed, 
three-fourths of all the foreign B. consumed in 
Great Britain is imported from Holland. 

In order to separate the B. from miUc, re- 
course is always had to the process of agita- 
tion in Chtons (q. v.). The principle involved 
in each and all of the forms of this apparatus is 
the thorough agitation of the contents, so as 
to cause the ruptiuo of the minute fat globules 
present in the milk, and the incoi'poration or 
kneading of these ruptured fat globules into 
larger or smaller masses of butter. The cream is 
strained through cloth into the climm, to remove 
any, foreign matter; and the agitators being set in 
motion, the friction of the movement, combined 
with the admission of air, and the chemical changes 
it induces, raises the temperature of the whole 
contents. At one time, it was thought that one 
great object of the agitation was the admission of 
the oxygen of the air, which becoming thoroughly 
incorporated with constituents of the milk, com- 
bined therewith, and, as a consequence, led to the 
separation of the butter. It is fomid, however, that 
B. can be obtained from milk by mere agitation, 
witliout the admission of the oxygen of the an-. 
At the same time, in the ordinary way of churning, 
oxygen does play a subordinate part by combining 
with the sugar of the milk, and forming lactic acid, 
which in its timn sours the milk, and separates 
therefrom the caseine (q. v.) — cheese - matter — in 
minute clots or flakes, yielding what is commonly 
called sener or butter nnth. The process of chinning 
must bo conducted at a meebum rate. If too quicldy 
performed, the B. is soft and frothy, and is said 
to be hurst; whilst when too slowly made, it is 
highly tenacious, strong tasted, and badly flavoured. 
When aU the B. has come, which is known by the 
particles agglutinating into irregidar masses, the B. 
is made by taking the lumps, and well washing and 
kneading them on a wooden board in a tub of pm-e 
spring-v/ater tUl all the butter-milk has been 
expressed ; it is then divided into the requisite 
size of lumps, fashioned into roUs, or moulded into 
forms, and usually stamped with some device. In 
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tlie making up of the B., the hands of the 
operator must be scrupulously clean, and be free 
from the slightest taint of soap. Persons "vrUo 
are subject to moist hands should never knead 
B., as it is very liable to be contaminated by the 
shghtest foreign matter, especially animal secre- 
tions ; and it is better ahvays for the operator to 
■wash the hands ■^th •water containing some oatmeal 
before coi^encing. So important is this source 
of contamination regarded in America, that every 
endeavour is made to get quit of manual labour in 
working the B., and a wooden butter-worker has 
been invented, and is largely used there. When 
newly prepared, the B. is called freslt or sweet B., 
and is of a yello-w colour, which is -weU known to be 
deeper as the pasture on wliich the cows have been 
fed is richer, and hence the poorer kinds of B. 
are often artificially coloured ivith a little ariiotto 
(q. V.), and rarely with the juice of carrots. 

A large quantity of the B. sent into market has 
more or less common salt added, for the piupose of 
presen’ing it. For use within a -n-eek or two, the 
proportion of common salt employed is about half 
.an ounce to two pounds of B., though, where it has 
to be kept for some time, as much as one ounce of 
salt to one pound of B. is used. The incorporation 
rnguires to be carefuUy and dexterously done, so 
th.at the resulting material may be uniform; and the 
better plan is to .add only a portion of the salt at a 
time, .and to knead anil u -knead the B. tdl the 
whole is thoroughly mixed. Ydieu the less .amoimt of 
salt has been emidoyed, the result is powdered B.,and 
the larger quantity yields mU butter. Much of the i 
latter is closely packed in small wooden firkins or | 
lils, and occasionally m stoneware, and sent into I 
market. Great care must be taken to have these 
lots, and indeed to have every vessel used in the 
proijaration, as clean or sweet as possible. Constant 
rinsings ivith cold ■water, and scaldings uith boilin^ 
water, are resorted to. Attention must likewise be 
paid to the atmosphere of the apartmeuts in which 
the milk , is first placed, and in wliich the subseciuent 
operations go on, as a tainted atmosphere always 
tends to injiu’e the quality of the marketable com* 
modity. 

The adulterations liable to be present in B. aro 
an undue proportion of salt and water, and these 
nm up occasionally to upwards of 33 per cent., or 
one-third of the total weight. Another adulteration 
IS the presence of lactate of zinc, derived from tho 
milk hemg jilaced in zinc pails and basins, from the 
impression that by some imaginary electrical influ- 
ence an increase in the amount of cream wtU be the 
res^t; but though this is not attained, yet the 
milk tending to form lactic acid, the latter attacks 
the zme vessel, and forms lactate of zinc, which dis- 
solves in the milk, and thereby contaminates it, 
imparting an unpleasant taste, and, when present in 
larger quantity, leading to violent spasmodic vomit- 
ing. >Vhen B. is allowed to get old, it becomes 
rancid, and tastes and smells disagreeably. To some 
extent, an acid is formed, called Butyric Acid (q. v.). 
The use of B. in diet 'will he considered under Food 
and NuTRirroK. 

Butter, in Chemistry, is often ajjplied generic- 
ally to any substance of the consistence of B., 
and is therefore used to designate palm, cocoa- 
nut, shea, and nutmeg oils. It is also applied to 
certain metallic suhtances which have an oily aspect 
and consistence resembling melted B. ; thus we 
have B. of antimony, bismuth, zinc, and tin. — 
Butter of Antimony is a thick, dense, oily com- 
pound, produced by acting upon the native sulphuret 
^ (SbSa) by concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (HCl) and heat, when the oily chloride of anti- 
mony (SbClg) is formed* See AifriMOirr. 
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' BT7TXEII, Bock, a mineral which may be rcgtirdod 
! as a variety of Alum (q. v.)— au ii'on alum, appoar- 
> ing as a pasty exudation from rooks that contain 
I alum or its constituents, partioul.-irly alum-slato 
i and other sekistose roelrs. It occurs at Hiulot 

■ alum-work, near Paisley, Scotland, and in a number 
I of places on the continent of Europe. It is not 
1 tmlike butter in colour, varying from ycUo-wisli 
: white to sulphur yellow. It is rather greasy to the 

■ touch, and is easily broken in pieces. 

^ BUTTER TREE, a name given to several tro- 
' pieal trees, of different natural orders, the fruits of 
. which yield concrete fixed oils, having the appear- 
ance and used for the purposes of butter. The B. 
trees_ of India and Africa belong to the genus 
Sassia (q. v.),_of the natural order Sapotacecs; the 
B. trees of Guiana and Brazil to the genus Garyocar 
(q. V.), of the natiu-al order Shhdbolacece. The Oil- 
palms (q. V.), and the Cocos hutyracea (sec OocoA 
Edt), may also be regarded as B. trees, although 
not generally receiving that name. 

BU'TTERCUP. See EA2rtrNCDi.iis. 

BU'TTERFISH. See Gunitel. 

BU'TTERFLY, the common English name of all 
the diurnal Lepidopterous (q. v.) insects, correspond- 
mg ■n'ith the genus Papilio, as originally defined by 
LmuEus, but forming many genera in the most 
recent entoinological systems. Butterflies exhibit 
a great sunilarity in almost all respects to other 
lepidopterous insects, the common characters of 
I which will be found in tho article on that order; 

I but are distinguished, oven more than tho rest of 
I them generally, by biilhancy of colouring, which in 
butterflies also belongs to the under as well as the 
upper side of the wings, whilst tho beauty of moths 
aud hawk-moths appears chiefly on the upper side. 
Accordant with this circumstance, is the further 
peculiarity, that almost all butterflies, when at rest, 
usually hold their wings erect, the under side bein'’ 
thus oHefly exhibited; whilst the other lepidop° 
terous insects, when at rest, hold their wings in a 
horizontal or somewhat inclined position, .and some 
h<ave them wrapped round the body. Butterflies 
are also the only lepidopterous insects which have 
no spines, bristles, or hooks on the margins of then' 
^ngs, by which ■the second ■iving on e.aoh side can 
be attached to the first, but both when flying and I 



Various forms of Scales (higlily magnified) from tho 
"Wings of Butterflies. 


at rest, have all thcii* vings quite separate. Tlio 
manner m which the scales of the wings are imbri- 
cated, rives those of butterflies a smoother appear- 
ance than those of moths and haw’k-moths. The 
antennse of butterflies are generally simple, slender, 
and^ elongated, and terminated by a little club. 
Their caterpillars have always sixteen feet (see 
CATEKPUiLAR). The pupa or chrysalis is angular; 
is seldom enveloped in a cocoon; is generally 


BUTTEEPLY. 


CTispended by tbe tail, by means of a silky substance, 
often to a leaf or ttvig, but is sometimes supported 
by bands around the middle j and generally esbibits 
more or less of that golden colouring from irlucb 
both the names aurelia (Lat. anriim) and cJirysalia 
(Gr. dtrysos) are derived. 

Butterflies .are found in all parts of the vrorld ; 
the3' are to be seen during the stmshine of the brief 
summer estraoting neotar from the flowers eamn 
of Greenland and Spitzbergen, but they are most 
numerous in the w.armcst regions; where, however, 
many of them live cliiefly m the shade of moist 
foliage, in woods and jungles. Dr Hooker, describ- 
ing the scenery on the banks of the Great Eimjeet 
in the Sikkim Him.al.aj-a, s.ays, that ‘by far the most 
strikiug feature consisted in the amazing quantity 
of BU2)crb butterflies, Large tropic.al Ew.allow-tai! 3 , 
black, avith sc.arlet or yefiow ej-es on their wings. 
They were seen everywhere, s.aUing m.ajesticaUy 
through the still hot air, or fluttering from one 
scorching rook to another, and especially loving to 
settle oil the damp -sand of the river edge, where 
they sat by thousands, -with erect wings, balancing 
themseh-es with a roclang motion, as their hc.avy 
B.ails inclined them to one side or the other, resem- 
bling a crowded fleet of yachts on a calm day.’ 

Butterflies possess no small poaver of wing ; some 
of them, indeed, of wliioh the wings arc compana- 
tia-ely tliin and delicate, are inferior in this respect, 
and h.ave a sort of zigz.ag flight; but others soar in 
the airavith a steady .and continuous motion. Short- 
lived as they are ail generally believed to be, some 
of the tropical species perform wonderful migra- 
tions ; concerning which, however, nothing but the 
fact is yet well knoara. ‘Frequently,’ says Sir 
James Emerson Tenncnt in his avork on Oeylon, 
‘the cstiaaordinary sight presoncs itself of flights of 
these delicate orcatiu-cs, generally of a white or pale 
yellow hue, apparently miles in breadth, and of 
such prodigious extension as to occupy hours and 
even -d.aj's uninterruptedly in their passage, whence 
coming no one knoavs, avhithor going no one can tcU.’ 

The number of .species of B. is very great, and 
the arr.angemout of them has been found dilBcnlt, 
chiefly upon account of the great similarity in all 
important respects which jirca-ails among thorn all. 
They .are divided, however, into tavo well-marked 
sections, of which the first is characterised by 
haa-ing only a single pair of spurs or sijines on the 
tibim (or fourth joints of the legs), phaced at their 
lower extremity; whilst in the other section, tho 
tibia! of the hinder legs h.ave two pair of sinus, 
one pair at each extremity. This distinction, seem- 
ingly unimport.aut in itself, is accomp.auied by other 
differences. The second section of butterflies may bo 
rcg.arded as forming a sort of connecting link betaveen 
butterflies and h-awk-moths. A fcav British species 
belong to it, but the species arc generally tropical, 
and some of them, found in tropical America, aro 
remarkable for their r.apidity and power of flight, 
and for tho migrations aa-hich they perform, besides 
beingamongst’themostsplendidinsocts in creation,’ 
a resplendent green, inimitable by art, relieving tho 
velvet black of their wings, and vaiying with every 
ch.ange of light. Tho beautiful iridescence of tho 
aa-ings of these and many other butterflies is owing 
to tho peculiar position of tho scales. 

Some groups of butterflies are remarkable for the 
imperfect development of the first pair of legs, so 
that they are gener.illy described as having four legs 
instead of eix. 

The eggs of butterflies are deposited on the plants, 
the leaves of which arc to supply tho food of tho 
c.aterptLlars. In cold and temperate climates, tho 
eggs deposited in autumn aro not hatched till tho 
folloaviug spi-ing; but it is believed that many 


species produce several broods in a year, as tho 
eggs in summer may bo hatched in a few days. Tho 



Eggs of Butterflies, highly magnified : 

1 . Egg of Queen of Spain Fritillary {Argynms Laihonia ) ; 
2. Egg of Peacock Bulterfly {Vanessa Zo ] ; 3. Larva of Largo 
Garden White Butterfly [Pieris Zlrassica)^ in the act of burst- 
ing from the egg ; 4. Egg of camo insect, ready to hatch, 
shewing the head and curved body of enclosed caterpillar 
through the transparent envelope. — For thego illustrationa 
■wc ore indebted to WcBtwood'g excellent trcatific on British 
Butterflies. 

caterpillars of each species aro generally confined to 
some particiil.ar Idnd of plant, tho letives of which 
they devour; their tiivagcs aro well known, but 
the excessive inorcaso of their numbers is iu part 
restrained by many enemies, and by none more than 
by tbe ichneumons (q. v.) and other insects which 
deposit their engs in them, and the larvm of which 
feed on them. Tho annexed cut represents a com- 
mon species of B., with its larva .md pupa; .an 
accoimt of B. transformations avill bo given under 
Insect Transformations. 



n, caterpillar; h, chryBalia; c, perfect InBCCt. 

Butterflies vary in size from less than an inch 
to almost a foot across tho e.xpandod wings. The 
largest species are tropical. Some of the species 
are very widely distributed : Oynthia cardux, of 
I which the caterpill.ar feeds on tho leaves of thistles, 
is found not only throughout Europe, but in Egypt, 
Barbaiy, Sencg.al, Cape Colony, Madagascar, China, 
Java, Australia, Brazil, and North America, being, 
in fact, one of the most tvidely distributed of aU 
insects. The geographical limits of other species 
appear to ho voiy restricted. The diversity of 
colouring is .almost endless, hut a prev.alenoe of 
certain hues, or of certain modes of the dispos,"! of 
them, is ohsorvahle throughout largo groups. Tho 
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cutei'pillara of many species are variously furnished (P. vidgaris) is abundant in the northern parts of 
Tvith spines, those of others — none of them British — Britain and of Europe. It has the power of coami- 
have long fleshy prominences, horny at the tip, lating millt. The Laplanders ponr reindeer m ilk , 
probably intended as means of defence. The 


liinder udngs of many butterflies are curiously ! 
prolonged into tail-like appendages, one or more on 
each "Nring, which vary in form, being sometimes 
long and linear, sometimes broad and ■widening 
towards the extremity. Those are, however, little 
seen in. British species. 

Butterflies arc chiefly knoum to us as objects of 
admiration and of pleasing contemplation, enhancing 
the charms of the m>‘st delightful weather, and 
always associated vith the most lovely scenes, or 
— it must be added — as a cause of anno3'ance and 
vexation hj” the ravages of their catei-pillar yoimg 
in our liclds and gardens. There is, however, one 
small species (JCuplaa humaffi) Tvhich affords a 
supplj’ of food to some of the wTctched ahurigincs 
of Aiistraha. Butterflies of tins species congregate 
in such vast numbers eii the maN>,cs of granite in 
the mountains, that thej* are colleeted hy smijdy 
making smotheri.d fin's under the ic)L‘k‘<, in the 
smoke of ■which tliev are suth>catcil. Bushels of 
them arc tlms procured, and they aie laked by i 
jilacing them on the heated ground, th- d*>wu and ‘ 
wings removed, and the bodies nude into <.ikf< 
which resemble lumps of tat. Tin* months of 
Kovember, l)e«*ernlMr. and bunurv .lie ijiot- a 
BCa'ion of tostivity tnun th- d und in «‘t ibu i **d. 

Brief notices of a tew <*r th« pi.n ijmI kiioK 
of 13. will be f-'uud III otbi r juit' oi tins work. 
Seo C.U 1 B 1 GE BtrUKIIA, t'AMLLl.W lll Bi..vit\, 
Fi’iirLE Kme’i non. \ 

BUTTERFLY FHH S.e lU i vnv. 


I, 




Buttenvort {Piuguicuta vulgaris) : 
rt, Ihc entire plant ; a flotver. 

warm from the animal, upon the leaves of this plant, 


-c- I * T pTM'T^v mAT lustantly Strain it, aud sct it aside fortwo or tlixee 

BCTTER1L\ 1.1.1). or I I. .1 l.I,s\ ROOT ^ consistence o£ cream, and 

., 0 A-'‘ fouml ,, acidity, when it is ndth them .1 

in a 1 parts of he 1 n.ted Stot..s. and vhKh has r.,......-;. Article of foocL A Httlo of it in this stato 


I obtained a con^'ideral'le reputation lor the mcMlieinal 
virtues of its root. Tin* loot is large, fonin d of 
irregular tubers or ‘'pindle-shapetl branches, txter- 
! Daily j'elloNnsli hr<jwu, internally white, 'SMth a 
I Bomcwliat aend nauseous ta.'ite when rec.-nt, inertly 
1 bitter w'ben dried. It jields it'» proputics to hod- 
I ing water, and is ii'jually atluimi.stered in the form 


favourite article of fooi A little of it in this state 
wall produce the same effect on ■warm reindeer milk 
which was at first produced by the leaves of the 
plant. The origin of the English name B, is some* 
tunes refeiTcd to the power of coagulating milk, 
sometimes to the peculiar sliminess of the leaves. 

BU'TTISHOLZ, a a-ilJagc of Switzerland, in the 


of a decoction, sometimes iu that of a j'owdir. It canton of Luceme, and ^11 miles north-west from 
is di.aphorctic and c.xpecturant, ainl has boon foiuid the cit^' of that name. Ise.ar to B. is a largo moimd 
usefidiuthe commencement of pulim'iiar}' affet toms, called the English Barrow, because here arc hiined 
in rheumatism, and in d\'sent*‘i'y. — d'hc* &tem of the 3000 Englishmen, followers of Be Couc}*, sondn-la^w 
plant ib erect and luiirx*, ■with ^pleaillng brancUo'. ; of Edward ill. of England, who, while devastating 
the leaves oblongo-lanceolatc. .ah* rnate. hairy, aii'l the cantons, "were defeated and killed by S^nss 
somewhat crowded; the flowers orauge-3 t-liow, pea.sants in 137G. 

forming nunn'rous umbeh. | BUTTMANN, Fttt t.tp p ILuil, one of the most 

BU'TTERMILK is the form of milk fiom distinguished philologists of modem times, was 
which the butter or odv matter has been ahstra<*ted. horn at Frankfurt-on-thc-JIaino in 1/64, nnd studied 
See BL’'iTLn. Buttermilk contains the c.ascine, at Gottingen under Hejme. He became, in 1/S9, 
sugar, and salts of onlmarv milk, and is <*id3’ assistant in the Royal Library in Berlin, and roso 
dclicicnt in oil^' matt* r>. It h therefore iuitnti«>u.'<, succcssiveljr to be secrctar}’ and librarian (ISll). 
and is largel}' ii.sed in Ireland and Scotl.and as an He held at the same time (1800 — ISOS) a professor- 
article of food, beino generally partaken of ship in the Joacliimsthal Gjunnasiuin in Bcrliu, 

with porridge and with j>*»tat*»t It may he drunk , whicli he afterwards exchanged for a professorsMp 
id ilOitum, IS a verv a^Tf^ablo c*H»Un4 hevej.igo, | in the newdy founded universitj* of that 

d is thereh’rc u&etiil m e^rt uii fi lu'de and iiithun- <hed 21st June 1S29. B. is best kno^wm liis Greek 
\toiT conditi**ns. gramm.ars, the Grlcclt. Grammatik (Berl. 1792; 21st 

/ n* 7 \ ( cd. by his son, Alexander Buttmanh, 1SG3), and au 

ORT a of „briagraentofit, (7WccA,Wy;-«m.(14t).e(l.lSC2); 

th'’ aatui-a ora,.r (q.y.) translated into English. His 

two -lipped c.rly.x, the «1> ■" | (translated by Eishlako) .and 3«../«7,rhV7ie 

lip {F'h*!; the lower bind; a sparred 

two-hpfft i have gone through several editions, .arc designed for 

and P 8'-A'>.ou. ihe species .are smaU Mylhologus, ho has collected his 


clisti 1 
lip {r‘h‘1; 

.lA- i^ed 


a ^ ^ Mobose genneu. I he species 
an ^ ^ ,-,nlv rndicnl le.iv’es. fniintl ' 


‘a . f Vi onl}' ratbeal leaves, foiuid in the bogs 
p 3 w iti different quariors of the world, 

.and m.ai-slK.4- 1. i,„o,.t,. ..,.1,0., 


.and m.ai-slK., ^ much beauty when in flower, BU'TTON. The term B. is applied to the -well- 

6ome 01 tlieni ,jrandtJlora, a rare native of the laiown .appendages to dress used for fastening or 
particm.arly 1. pf Ireland. The common B. forom.ament: and to a sort of oblong latch moidng 

south of I'rancc^ 
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uiK'n a pivot in the middle, used hy joiners and 
cnbinet-makcrs for fastening the lids of boxes, doors 
of presses, kc. The mass of fused metal found at 
tlie bottom of a crucible or cupel, after fusing or 
assaj-ing, is also technically called a button. 

The history of button-making is in many ways a 
curious one. Bating no further back as a tr.adc of 
any importance than the reign of Elizabeth, it has 
undergone several extraordinary changes, produced 
chiefly by the cver-varjdng fashions in dress, but 
also by some simple, though ingenious inventions, as 
well as by foreign competition. In Great Britain, 
Einningbam has always been the principal seat of 
the button-manufacture. AYhat has been called the 
* Augustan age * of button-malring in that city in- 
cluded the latter portion of last and the e.arly p.art 
of the present centur 3 % when even tradesmen wore 
coats ‘loaded with innumerable gilt buttons,’ and 
when employers on a moderate sc.alc in this manu- 
facture were making incomes of from £2000 to 
.£3(100 a j’ear, and tlieir workmen from £2 to £4 
per week. Early in the present contiu-y, Mr B. 
Sanders introduced the cloth-covered button, which 
initi.ated the change from those made of inetal, and 
by which he rapidly made a fortune. His son, in 
1623, effected the apparently^ trivial but really 
ingenious improvement of making it with a canvas 
tuft instead of a metal shank, by which both the 
button-holes and the garment itself wore less subject 
to injury. This kind of button had an enormous 
sale, and is still much used. A further alteration 
was made on it bj’ Mr W. Elliott, who patented; in 
1837, a mode of covering the button with silk, 
having a pattern in the centre, the demand for 
which was at one time so great, that si.xty looms 
were employed in London m making the special 
material required for them. In 1S41, the old Dor- 
setshire wire .lud thread button ivas replaced by the 
‘ throe-fold linen button,’ still considerod by house- 
wives indispensable for underclotlung, since neither 
washing nor mangling destroys it. It is said to be 
the indention of Mr H. Jeffries, of Birmingham, but 
was patented by Mr J. Aston, and continues to be 
made in vast numbers. A single English firm 
recently consumed in one year for tliis kind of 
button, G3,000 yards of cloth and 34 tons of metal, 
upon which 250 hands were employed. 

Turning now to other materials which have had a 
great ‘ success’ in their day, we find that buttons 
made of hoof, under the name of ‘horn buttons,’ as 
introduced nearly 40 years ago by hlons. .E. Bassot 
of Paris, were for a good manj' years most exten- 
sively manufactured at Birmingham, and sent to all 
parts of the world. In hoof buttons the trade is 
now comparatively insignificant, and the French 
makers possess the market for wliat of it remains. 
Tweed clothing and f.abrios in imit.ation of^it have, 
through the necessity of matching theiri various 
colours, led to the buttons for them being made of a 
natlicr uncommon material, namely, vegetable ivory 
(q. V.). This substance, which is the fruit of a palm, 
somewhat resembles true ivory, but is rather softer. 
It can bo readily turned in the bathe, and dyed of 
a’arious colours, hloro than twenty tons of it, valued 
at from £25 to £30 per ton, are weekly consumed in 
Birmingham in malting buttons, and it is also largely 
used for the same purpose in France and Germany. 

\Vhat wo have hitherto said refers principally 
to avhat manufacturers call the revolutions of the 
trade ; but there are other important branches 
which have been less subject to change, chief 
among these being the so-called ‘pearl buttons’ — • 
that is, buttons made of mother-of-pe.arl shells. This 
has long been a leading branch, and employs a 
greater number of hands than any other. Metal 
buttons, too, although not relatively so important 


as formerl}'-, have never ceased to form a prominent 
section of the tr.adc. They are a numerous class, 
and include .all sorts for uniforms, trouser buttons, 
fancy buttons which are gilt, stamped, chased, or 
enamelled, and many cheap varieties in iron and 
other metals for export. Numerous kinds of com- 
posite buttons are also partly composed of metal. 
Glass buttons form another interesting brancli, 
carried on to a considerable extent in Birmingham, 
but more largelj' in Bohemia and Paris ; so also do 
porcelain buttons, which, although an English inven- 
tion, are now almost exclusively made in Prance. 
Vulc.anite (q.v.) buttons have been extensively made 
in the United St.ate3, As to other materials, a Bir- 
mingham manufacturer says it were easy to write 
out a long list from which buttons have been made, 
but very diflicnlt to name one from which they have 
not been made. 

We shall now describe briefly some of the pro- 
cesses in button-maldng, beginning with metal 
buttons. Circular discs, called ‘ blanks,’ are first 
cut out of sheet brass or other metal by means of 
flj'-presses, usu.ally worked by girls. The fly-press 
consists of a vertical iron screw’ with a triple thread, 
to which screw is attached a horizontal arm, bend- 
ing downwards at the end to form a handle. A 
punch attached to the press rises and falls with the 
motion of this handle, and r.apidly cuts out the 
blanks. When largo quantities of one pattern are 
required, a self-feeding, self-acting machine is used, 
which cuts out the blanlcs in rows at one blow, 
turning them out at the rate of 2000 gross per daj’. 
After being annealed, the blanks arc next made 
convex by a blow from a stamp. The sh.anks are 
formed of wire by a separate machine, which cuts 
off pieces, and bonds them into loops of the I'oquircd 
form. When these are soldered on, the buttons are 
dressed on a lathe. They are then gilded and 
burnished; some, however, are only lacquered ; and 
some, though gilt, are finished in a dead or frosted 
style. — * Shell "buttons are those with a convex face, 
a flat or convex back, and hollow. These arc made 
of two blanlis, that forming the face being larger 
than the back to which the shank is attached. 
These blanks are pressed into the required shape by 
die? worltcd in the fly-press, and then, by another 
die, the edge of the larger blank is laiipod over 
the smaller, and thus attached without soldering. 
Livery and other buttons having a device in strong 
relief are stamped by a die placed in a stamping- 
press. Sco Stamping of Metals. 

In making covered buttons, a metal blank is 
punched, and its edge is turned up by a die in a fly- 
press ; then a smaller metal blank is punched W’ith 
a hole in the middle, and of such size, that, when 
flat, it shall fit into the upturned edge of the fimt : 
this perforated blank, or collet^ is next pressed into 
a concave or dished shape, 'rwo cloth blanks — the 
face one of silk, and the other for the tuft of thin can- 
vas — .arc now punched, one considerably larger than 
the front metal blank, the other somewhat smaller ; 
the larger cloth blank is laid upon the flat face of 
the metal blank, which is filled with a disc of mill- 
board or paper, and its edges turned over; these 
edges are covered by the smal^- ^doth, and then 
the collet laid upon them with it? . oncavity towards 
the cloth. They arc now all pressed together in a 
sort of die or moidd, by w'hich means the collet is 
flattened and spread out, while the upturned edge 
of the metal blank is turned forcibly over it, thus 
securing the collet, and with it the cloth which is 
strained tightly on the face, .and its edges bound 
between the blank and the coUet, so th.at the whole 
is firmly held together. The lincn-oqvored button 
for imderclothing, above rcfciTod to, is formed of i, 
single brass ring with a groove or caiual on one face. 
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Into this tlio edges of tho two round linen blanlis 
nre placed, so that when the edges of the groove are 
pressed firmly down, the button is entirely covered 
with linen. 

Buttons with holes, technically e.alled ‘ four-holes, 
‘three-holes,’ and ‘two-holes,’ when of pearl-shcU, 
wood, bone, or ivory, arc cut with a tubular saw, 
turned separately in a lathe, and drilled. When 
of metal, the blanks are punched, then stamped in 
dies to the required form ; the holes are punched, 
and ‘ rymered,’ to round the sharp edges that would 
otherwise cut the thread.— Class buttons arc most 
largely made by taking a rod of glass of any colour, 
softening the end by heat, and pressing it into a 
mould, each half of which is fi-vedto one limb of a 
pair of pincers. The shank is placed into a hole 
In the mould before the melted glass is inserted 

Accordi?ig to an c-.timate published a few years 
ngn by Mr J. P. Turner of Hirmingh.am, to whose 
paper wc have been much ludebted, the number of 
artisans employed in the button manufactures of 
that city was then as follows : 


Making metal huttons of all kinds, .... 1200 
„ covered buttons, including Imcn, . . loOO 

„ pearl buttons, 2000 

„ vegetable Ivory buttons 700 

,1 other kinds, as glass, horn, bone, wood, d:c., COO 
Total, .... oooo 

Probably about 1000 more .are employed in London 
.and dsewhere in Gre.at Britain, and a large propor- 
tion of the whole are females. At that time, which 
was before the war with Germany, about 20,000 
persons were employed in Pr.ance, shewing how 
much more largely the button industiy has been 
developed in that country. Germ.any is a still 
gi'eatcr producer, the cheaper Icinds of fancy buttons 
made in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, the glass 
buttons of Bohemia, and the pe.arl buttons of 
Vienna being more extensively exported than those 
of any other country. Buttons of various kinds are 
made on a large scale in the United States, but 
th.at country stiU imports them Largely from 
Europe. 

BUTTONWOOD. See Plaxe. 
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riyinR Buttress 
^Yc^lm^nstc^ Abbcr. 


BU'TTRKSS (Old Eng. lofrc^c; Fr. /,«///-). a 
projection for the purpose of giving additional 
support or strength to ,a wall. In the classical 
style, there were no buttresses, their ])l,aco being, 
to a cortaiu evtiuit, Eiipiilied by pilastciai, nnt.'e, &c. 
The dilTerciit st.iges of Gothic nrcliitccture .arc 
marked by the foi m of buttrc.sscs employed, almost 
as distinctly as by the form of the arch. The 
Norm.an B. was broad, often seinieircular, some- ; 
times dicing into the wall at the top, and never ' 
projecting from it to any great extent. Early i 
English buttresses pniject iuikIi inori- boldly, and 
are considerably nan'ower, than the Noian.an. They 
are frequently broken into stages, wliieh diminish ' 
in size as they ascend. In the decorated style, this 
division into stages is almo.st invari.able, the B. 
being often supplied with niches toiinm.ating in 
pinnacles, and very highly ornamented with carving, 
statues, <S:c. In the perpendioul.ar style, they retain 
the forms which had been introduced during the 
decorated period, the ornamentation, of com«e, being 
varied to suit the character of the style. Fljing 
buttresses — i. e., buttresses in the form of a sloping 
arch, connecting the upper and central portions of 
an arched structuro with the vertio.al buttresses of 
tho outer walls — were introduced into England 
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at the period of tho Early English, though they 
existed on tho continent provionsly, xvhero they 
continued to bo used to a greater extent. They 
were also very common in Scotland. In England, 
they aro generally called .arch-huttresscs. 

BU'TUA ROOT. See CiS-SAiirELOs. 

BUTV'RIC ACID may ho best obtained by 
s.apouifying butter with potash, then adding dilute 
sulphuric acid till an acid reaction is attained, 
and distilling .about one half of tho mixture, add- 
ing a little water, and continuing tho distillation 
till tho residue is not acid. B. A. may also ho 
obtained by allowing a small quantity of mUk-ciud 
to act upon a solution of sugar at a temperatnro of 
77° to 80°, which excites a peculiar process of fer- 
mentation resulting in tho formation of hut 3 Tio 
acid. Some ch.alk is added to take up the B. A. 
whenever produced, and tho better proportions to 
employ .are 100 sugar, 8 to 10 fresh curd, and 60 
chalk, with sufficient w.ater to make a thin liquid. 
TIio butyrate of limo is loft in the vessel, and on 
acting upon that by dilute hydi'ochlorio or sul- 
phurio acid, and rcihstilling, tho free B._A. passes 
over in v.apour, and is condensed. B. A. is a trans- 
parent, thm, oily liquid, with a most persistent 
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rnnciil odoiir. It ig mbraUe in all _ proportions in 
vn'fr. alcohol, other, and oil of vitriol; has Iho 
ij'ccilio graviry 973 (water being 1000), boils at 
.“M’; though it volatilises at ordinary temperatures, 

: " appears trora tho rancid odour of its vapour. Its 
elamical symbol is n0,GsH;05, and it combines 
v.ith I'.’.'t , ouch as lime, soda, S.C., to ionn salts. 

BUTYRIC ETHER, or BINE-sYPPLE OIL. is 
: n c.vcccdiiigly fragrant oil obtained by distilling 
butjvio acid (ortho hatja-ate of lime), .alcohol, .aud 
'.ulphuric acid. The material which parses over is 
the B. E., and it is generally mixed with alcohol, 
and cold in comraerco ns Arlific>n> Pinc-ajypte Oil. 
11 pr.ssr.-5c3 the same verj- pleasant ilavour which 
I.eloncs to pine-apples, and there is little doubt 
that iiinc-apiik's owe their ilavour to tho presence 
of natural ‘butj-ric ether. Tho artificial v.aricty 
is now cxtenrlvcl}- used for llavouring confcc- 
tioiiJ, as pinc-.applo drops, for fophisticating bad 
ii’.m, and for flavouring custards, ices, and creams, 
ns also an acidulated "drink or lemonade named 
I’inr-aiiplc jUc. B. E. .alone cannot bo used in nor- 
fiimcry for handkerchief msc, as, when inhaled in 
even small quantitj-, it tends to cause irritation of 
tho air-tubes of tho'limgs and intense he.adache, but 
it is employed as one material in the manufacture 
of compound pcrfimics. It is composed of onlinary 
ether ((J^IItO) and butyric acid (0,11,0.-1-110), 
and its strict chomic.al name and .sNTubol is tho 
imtjTate of tho oxide of ethyl (G.lijO.C.lIjOj). 
It is rcmarlaablo that a sub-tanco possessing such a 
di-agrccablo oilour as Imtjnic acid (that of rancid 
ledter) rlumld bo c.anablu of forming, in I'.ait at 
least, a i-idistanco svith such a pleasant fl.avour .as 
."itificial ]iinc-npplo oil. 

liUXA'R, a tosnr of .Shahab.ad, in Bohar, presi* 
d.mcy of Bcng.al, situated on tho right bank of tho 
(binges. It is cliiotly remarkable as the sceno of a 
*. ieb^ry gained in 17G-1 by Sir ITcc^or ^lunro. At 
the head of 7072 men, of whom only 857 avero 
Europeans, ho defeated a native army of 40,000, 
ami captured 1.1.3 guns. B. is 02 miles north-east 
of Bcn.arcs, .and 398 nnrth-avcst of Calcutta. Bop. 
(1S71) 1.1,410. 

BUXBAU'JtIA, a genus of JIc'scs, of a\-hich only 
one species is Imoa'.ai, 11. aphylla, a very raro British 
plant, rcmark.ablo for its apparent ivant of leaves ; 
tho >vholo plant .above ground seeming to consist of 
a little conic.al bulb, with minute scales, which are, 
boivcvcr, rc.ally its leaves. 

BU'XTOX, a lomi in Derbyshire, 33 miles iiorih- 
wt.it of Derby. It lic.i 900 feet above the sea, in 
a deep aaallcy, surrounded by Iiills and moors, wliicb 
have been t.astefully planted; tlio only appro.ach 
being bj' a narrow ramie, by avbioh tbe Wyo floavs 
into tbe Derwent, llio ncav p.art of the town 
is mucli under tho level of llie old. Five miles 
to tho east of B. is Clico 'J'or, a perpendicular 
limestone rock, Hsing to a height of hetaveen 300 
and 400 feet from the lYye. B. has for_300 years 
been famous for its c.alc.areoiis springs, tepid (82’ F.), 
and cold (di.'charging 120 gallons of water ])cr 
minute), and its clialyhe.ato springs. It is adsited 
annually, from Jimc to October, by 12,000 to 14,000 
pen-ous, the waters being t.aken for indigestion, gout, 
rheumatism, and nervous and cutaneous diseases. 
Nearly 5000 strangers can be accommodated at one 
time. There Ls an institution, c.allcd the Devonshiro 
llosiiit.al, containing 100 beds, supported by Buh- 
Ecription, avhero nc.arly 1000 patients arc annually 
hoarded and lodged freo of charge, llio b.sths and 
public avalkn arc numerous, hluch of tho Bplcndour 
of B. is duo to tho Dukes of Devonshire, ono of 
w-hom, in tho last century, at tho cost of £120,000, 
erected an immenso three-storied pile of buildings. 


of gritstone, called tbo Crescent, n curve of 200 
feet, with wings of 58 feet. It includes two hotels, 
a libraiy, assembly rooms, &o. Near B. is tho 
Di.amoud HiU, famous for its crystals; .and Poole’s 
Hole, a stalactitic c.avcru 500 yards long. Tbo 
Romans liad baths here. Mary Queen of Scots 
resided for some time at B., when in the custody of 
the Earl of Sltrcwshury. B, is .approached by i.ailw.ay 
both from north and south ; and tho b.aths, wliich 
were rebuilt some years ago, aro considered .among 
the finest in Eiirnpe. The town, avhich in 1871 liad 
a population of .1717, is rapidly iiicre.asing. Two 
nev. “papers an- puhhshud. 

BUXTON, .‘^in Tiio.wa.s Fowni.n, a m,an of singu- 
lar camcstiicss anti force of character, belonging to 
the class termed ‘ philanthropists,’ w.as honi in 1780 
•at Earl’s Colne, Essex. The clilcst son of a wealthy 
family, and early deprived of ii.atcmal guidance, his 
youth w.a3 distinguished chiefly by a strong develop)- 
iiient of animal cnergj', natural enough to a yoimg 
Englishman avhoso full skatiiro exceeded 0 feet 4 
inches. At the imivcrsity of Dublin, his mind at 
length asserted its claims, .and tho new consciousness 
of needing to raise the family fortimcs animated 
him to extraordinary cflorts. His pireparatoiy 
cduc.ation had been almost tlirown aav.ay, hut at 
21 he left til" university its most distinguished 
graduate. In lh.it pear he nianied a sister of tho 
ccleliiated Mrs ami entered business as .a 

brewer, nitli an energy 11111011 in due time iv.as 
crowned mill splendid prosjirnty. His warm 
robgious and moral inipidses soon broiiglit him pirq- 
mincntly forward ns an .advocate of pliilauthiqpio 
intorcst.s. Prison discipUuo fonned one of tho earliest 
subjects of bis cflorts. In 1818, bo entered iiarli.a- 
mont .as member for Wcjnnouth, which ho continued 
to repre.sent for about 20 years, taking a promi- 
nent [i.art in every debate on sucli questions .as tho 
amelioration of criminal law and of prison discipline, 
widow -burning and slnvo emancipation. Tho l.attor, 
in pi.articiilar, engrossed a largo sliaro of his activity 
for many years, and no man on that side djs- 
pilaycd more indomitablo zeal and firmness in its 
advocacy. In 1837, ho was rejected by his constitu- 
ency, and refused over after to stand for .a borough. 
Ilia pbil.anlhropio labours, however, terminated only 
with his life. In 1810, ho received tho wcU-raorited 
(bstinctiuii of .a baronetcy. lie died on tlio 19th 
Fchruarj' IS 15. 

BUXTORF, JoiiANN', .a celehr.alcd oriont.alist, 
w.as born 25th December 1504, at Kamcn, in West- 
phalia; studied at hl.arlnirg, Uerborn, Basel, and 
Genev.a. After tnaveUing tlirough Germany and 
Switzerland, ho settled at Basel, whore ho hecamo 
pirofessor of Ilehrcw in 1591. lie died of tho jil.aguo, 
13th Septemher 1029. In a laiowledgo of r.ahhimcal 
litcratiu'c, ho siirpiasscd all his contemporaries. 'Pho 
tivo avorks wliich prove his extensive acquaintanco 
with this recondite branch of tlicologic.al study, aro 
his Jliitia Ihhraica Ilahhinka (Basel, 1018 — 1019), 
and his Tihcria.i ecu, Commentarma Masordhkua 
(Ba-ael, 1020). TTio most useful of his gramm.atical 
works is Ino Lexicon Ilcbraiciini ct Clioldciicnm 
(B.asel, 1007). 

BUXTORF, Joiia.n;;, tli'i! ni of tho former, w.as 
bora .at Easel, 13t!i Augusi. i099, and displayed .at 
an early period a decided predilection for tlic s.amo 
studies with his father. At five years of .ago— accord- 
ing to his rather crcdidoiis biographers- ho could 
rc.ad German, Latin, and Ilehrcw. To perfect his 
knowledge of tlicso tongues, ho visited Holland, 
France, and Germany; and in 10.10 was appointed 
to succeed his father in the chair of Ilehroiv at 
B.asel, where ho died 10th August 1001. Besides 
his Lexicon ChaUlnicum ct Syriaenm (Basel, 1022), 
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and a work o£ Maimonidcs, entitled More Merorhhn 
(Basel, 1029), which is an cxi)03ition o£ ohscurc 
passages of the Old Testament, he published from 
the SISS. of his father a Lnrkon C'hnhlaknm, 
Talmticliciim, tl Jlahhhiicum (Basel, 1039), and 
Couconlanlke JJiUionmi J!i!irttkoru)n (Basel, 1C32). 

BU'XUS. See Box. 

BUYING OB BLKAS hy lawj-ers i.s prohlhitcd 
hy an old Scotch act passed in 1591. It is explained 
under the Bnglish term champart)/, to which it is 
analogons. 

BUYUKPBREII, a hc.autiful auhurh of Con- 
stantinojilo, from which it is a few miles distant, 
situated on the Bosporus, in the midst of the most 
charming scenery. It forms the suinmcr residence 
of many of tho Christian ambassadors, somo of 
whom have siilendid mansions here. 

BU'ZZARl) {/hilt'll), a genus of Accipilres (g. v,), 
or birds of prey, of the faimly FatconiiUr, haeniig a 
rather small and weak bdl, which bends from tho 
base, and is not notched, as in f.alcous. Tho legs .arc 
short and .strong, the t.ir^i covered with scales or 
with feathcis, the toes short, and the claws strong. 
Bur/ards may he regmhil as an infcni>r kind of 
eagles; they ilo not po-se's courage ispial to that 
of e.aglcs and fahon^. nor eipial atrength of bdl 
or claws. They aie l.ir.'.. lurd^; the CoMMOx B. 
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{II. vvl-im:,) nie.isuring almost 4 feet from tip 
to tip of it . outstretched wings. It is .a bird still 
jireltj' common m Biit.un, although innch less bo 
than it foianerly was. It is Bubject to variations 
of plumage; the jircvading colour is brown, avith 
a considcr.ddc iniatme of black on the upper 
parts, and of white or graj i.sh uhitc on the under, 
it is sluggish ami inactive, m comparison avith 
many other birds of the came family; is usually 
slnav ill its flight, and often aits long on a tree, 
avatchiiio for prey, which, when it perceives, it 
glide.s .‘.ilently into the air, and sweeping najiidly 
down, Bcircs it in its claws. This B. is plentiful 
in all the wooded jiarts of Europe ; it is found 
also in the north of Africa, and is known to exist 
in tho western jiarts of A.sia; but it is doubtful 
how far it extends over that continent, a distinct 
although very similar species occurring in the 
Ilini.al.aya ilountaiii-s. Tho Coinnion B. is, however, 
a North American bird. Tame fem.ale buzzards 
have boon known in several in.stanccs to exhibit so 
strong a propensity for incubation, and tho re.aring 


of young, at the proper season, that they have 
Imtched hons’_ eggs and brought up the cliickeiis, 
although if chickens not of their own hatching were 
brought within their reach, they devoured them. 
Iilcat given to the B. minso was carefully divided 
among her nurslings, but they found out by their 
own instincts tho use of grain and other vegetable 
food. — Tho EouGii-LiiGCro B. (B. higojnis) fs very 
similar to the Common B., but is at once dis- 
tinguished by haamg tho tarsi feathered to tho 
toes, whilst jn tho Common B. they are covered 
with scales. It is a rarer British bird, yet not of 
unfrequent occurrence ; it is very widely diflused, 
being found in the Old lYorld from L.apland to tho 
Cape of Good Hope, aud equally common in North 
America. It is most frequently to bo scon in imarshy 
districts, and often slcimming over m,arshes, where it 
m.akes prey of frogs. — Tho Red-tailcd ILtiVK of 
North America is a species of B. {Buko horcalis). 

It is in very bad repute among American fanners 
.and housewives for its frequent invasion of poultry- 
yards, from which it has acquired the name of 
JTcn-Iiawf:. — Scvcr-al other species of B. appc.ar 
to be limited to particular parts of the world, as 
Buko Jacl.'dt—so c.illcd from the resemblance of 
its voice to that of tho jackal— to South jVfrica, 
and B. tn'hnw.kninn to Australia. Tlie Aiistr.alian 
species h.as the head, chest, and centre of the belly 
deep black. — The Iloxnv BfZZ-vr.DS (q. v.) belong to 
a dilVereiit genus, although nearly .allied to the true 
buzzards, as are also the ILriinir.n.s (q. v.), of which 
the most common British species, tho Marsh Ilanier, 
ii sometimes c.alled tho Moor Buzzard. — B.m.d B. is 
a iiaiiie of the Osrnr.v (q. v.). 

BY’BBO.S, .an .ancient city of Phnmicin, now c.alled 
.Tiibeil, situated at tho base of tho lower range of 
the Libamis, .about h.alf-w.ay between Triiioli' and 
Beyrout. B. was famous .as the birthplace of Adonis, 
or Thammuz, in whmo honour a splendid tcnii>lo 
was erected, which attracted many worshippers. 
The name given to the town by the .lews was 
fliblah, and its iiih.abitaiits tho Giblite.s .are noticed 
m the .Seripture,s as stonc-squarers and calkei's of 
ship.!. A wall belonging, apjiarently, to tho era of 
the Gnis.ade.s, suiTounds the town, and tho remains 
of a Bomaii theatre arc still visible. — B. w.as .also 
the name of a town in tho Egj’ptian Delta, ecle- 
bi-atcd for its manufacture of papjTUS from tho 
byblus or jiajiyrus plant. 

BY-B.-VYhS are the private regulations which 
arc usually made by corporate bodies for the contml 
aud govenunent of the corjioration. They are bind- 
ing, unless contrarj’ to tho laws of tho land, or to the 
ch.artcr, or act of iiicoqioration, or, as it has been 
decided in England, imle.s3 tlioy are manifestly 
imrc.ason.ablc. Blackstoue tells us that the right 
of making B. w.as allowed by tho law of the | 
Twelve Tables at Home; and air Stephen, in his 
Cotnmattnric.^, states that in tho law of England 
such a right is so much of course, as rog.ards every 
corporation, that if tho charter by avliich certain 
persons arc incorporated give to a select body, out 
of their whole number, a power to make B. as 
to certain specified matters, tho body at largo is 
nevertheless at liberty to make them with regard 
to all matters not specified. Everj' corporation, 
too, can of course .alter or repe.al tho 13. which 
itself has made. By the Municipal Corjioration 
Act, 5 and 0 Y'ill. IV. c. fC, s. 90, borough coun- 
cils have jiower to make B. for tho government 
of the borough, and for tho prevention and sup- 
pression of nuisances ; such by-l.aws, however, 
not to bo of force till the cxj)ir,ation of forty da 3 's 
after tho same, or a copj% shall havo boon sent to 
one of tho secretaries of state, during which period 
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Ilor Majesty, Tvitli the advice of -her privy council, 
may eitlier disallow tlio B., or a part, or oclargo 
the time witliin whicli they shall not come into 
force. Eailw.ay companies are required to lay 
before the Bo.ard of Trade, for the a])probation of 
that authoi-ity, certified copies of the B. and regula- 
tions bj- which the raUway is governed, which B. 
m.aj' bo disallowed by the Board at its pleasure. 
See C.vx.u., C-tERinn, E.\ilway. 

BYls G, Geokge, Viscount Tokeington, a British 
arlmiral, bom Januar}' 27, 1CG3, eldest son of John 
Byng, Esq., of AVrotham, Kent, entered the navy as 
a volunteer .at the age of 15, and napidly rose to the 
rank of lieutenant. In IGSS, ho recommended him- 
self to the Prince of Orange by his activity and zeal 
in .attaching the officei-s of the fleet to the cause of 
the r.evolution, and was adv.anccd to the rank of 
c.a])tain. In 1702 he took p.art in the c.apturing and 
burning of the Spanish fleet at A'igo, and in the 
following year was made rear-.adnur.al of the red. 
The attack on Gibralt.ar was solely confided to his 
command, and for his g.all.ant conduct at the battle 
of Malaga he was knighted by Queen Anne. In 
1703 he became admiral of the blue, and com- 
manded a squadron fitted out to oppose au intended 
invasion of- Scotland from Franco, on the p.art of 
the Pretender. Ho pursued the Prench fleet to the 
Firth of Fortli, took one ship, and forced the fleet 
back to Dunkirk, on which occasion he was pre- 
Eontod •ndth the freedom of the city of Edinburgh. 
On the breaking out of the rebellion of 1715, lie 
was appointed to the command of a squadron in 
the Downs, and for important semccs ag.aiust tho 
French, was created a baronet. In 1718, he com- 
manded the English fleet sent to Sicils' for tho 
]u-otcction of tho noutr.ality of It.aly, and gained a 
victory over tho Spanish fleet ofl' Mcsshia. Soon 
after, he was appointed trcasiucr of the navy .and 
rear-admiral of Great Britain. In January 1721, 
he was sworn ouo of the privy council, and in 
September following, created Baron Southhill and 
Viscoimt Torrington. On the revival of tho Order 
of the Bath, in 1725, he was installed one of 
the knights j and, on' the accession of George 11., 
was nominated First Lord of the Admir.alty. He 
represented Plymouth in parliament from 170G 
until 1721. Died January 17, 1733. 

BYli G, John, a br,ave but ill-f.ated British admiral, 
fourth son of the preceduig, bom in 1704, entered 
tlio navy early, served under his father, and, in 
1727, beoanjo captain. In 1748, ho had attained 
the rank of admir.al of tho red. In 1750, he w.as 
appointed to command .a squadron of ten ships of 
tho line in tho Mediterranean, destined for the 
relief of Minorca, at that time blockaded by a 
French fleet imdcr La Galissoniere. On the 20th 
hl.ay, B. made tho signal to cng.agc, which was 
obeyed by Bear-admiral AVest with such impetu- 
osity that several of tho enemy’s ships wore driven 
out of tho lino; but B. not advancing to his 
support, tho French were allowed to escape, and 
Minorca w.a3 lost. The dissatisfaction in England, 
on tho news arriving, was taken advaut.age of by 
tlie ministry to avert tho public odium from their 
own inefficient measures. B. was tried by a court- 
m.artial, and condemned to death, for a breach of 
the Iflth article of war, but recommended to mercy. 
Sacrificed to tho general indignation, he was shot on 
board the Itonarch, at Portsmouth, March 14, 1757, 
meeting his fate with firmness and resignation. 
In tho fleet, ho was not popular, being a strict 
disciplinarian. 

BYNICEESHOEK, ConNEuns van, a Dutch 
jurisconsult, was bom at Middelburg, in Zealand, 
29th May 1673. He studied at tho university of 
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Franeker, took the degree of doctor in 1694, and 
immedi.atoly after commenced to practise as au 
advocate at the Hamie. In 1703, he was elected 
by the statcs-general a member of the supremo 
court, and m tho exercise of his functions, soon 
had occasion to observe how defective and vague 
w.as tho common law of the country. In 1710, 
with a view to 'remedy this, he published tho 
first part of his Observaliones Juris Ifomam; in 
1719, his Opusaila Varii Argumenli ; and in 1724, 
he was elevated to tlie dignity of president of 
the snpreme court. In 1733, appeared the rest of 
his Obscrralioncs Juris Eomani. B. now beran to 
devote himself earnestly to the study of Dutch 
and international law, acquhing, of the former 
in p.articular, a most extensive and solid know- 
ledge. Hiq great work on this subject is his 
Quessliones Juris Privati, which he did not live to 
finish, and on the other, his Queestiones Juris Publici. 
In addition to those, B. collected (from his notes) 
the decisions and proceedings of the supremo 
coiurt in his time, under the title Observaliones 
Tumultuaricc, and besides (what is perhaps his most 
valuable work) made a digest under the title of 
Corpus Juris Hollandici el Zelaiidici, of all the laws 
of his own countrj’, whether statutory, or existhig 
in the decisions of courts, or in tho practice of tho 
bar, or in the customs of particular pkaces. He died 
IGth April 1743. A complete edition of his works 
w.as published by Professor Vicat of Geneva, in 
1761. 

BY'EGItrS, Justus, or, more properly, .Iobst 
BOkgi, the inventor of various astronomio.al instru- 
ments, was born 2Sth Febraary 1552, .at Lichten- 
steig, in tho canton of St Gall, Switzerland. lu 
1759, ho went into the service of the learned 
Landgraf of Hesse, AVilholm IV. His first work 
was a celcsti.al globe, the surface of which •was 
plated with silver, and in which the stars were 
placed according to his own observ.ations. The 
landgraf sent it to tho Emperor Budolf If., who 
thought it so beautiful, that in 1604, he appointed 
B. Ins own mechanician. B. subsequently wont to 
Austri.a, but returned to Cassel in 1622, whore he 
died in 1633. Many of his reputed discoveries and 
inventions arc questioned, such ns those of logarithms 
and the proportional compasses ; but ho seems to 
have hit upon something like both, while it is 
certain that he w.as tho mventor of a method of 
resolving spheric.-il triangles. 

BYTILAAV, BI'KLAAV, or BU'ELAAV, tho name 
given to a sort of popular jurisprudence formerly in 
use in Scotland, in villages and among husbandmen. 
Sir John Skene, writing in 1597, when the system 
was in full force, defines B. as ‘ leges rusliconm, da re 
ruslica lata: — laws made by husb.andmcn, concerning 
neighbourhood to bo kept among themselves.’ — Reg. 
Majest. lib. iv. c. 39; t>c Verb. Signif. voce Bvrlaw. 
As tho B. was eu.acted by the common consent of 
the villagci-8 or neighbours, so it was administered 
by judges chosen by them from their oivn ranks. 
These judges were commonly called ‘ byrlaw men,’ 
a name winch is still applied in some parts of Scot- 
land to an arbiter, oddsman, or umpire. The courts 
which they held wore called ‘byrlaw courts,’ and 
took cogmz.anco of dispute '-etween neighbour and 
neighbour. B. is supposei^j i bo derived from boor, 
or baur, a countryman. 

BYRON, Geouge Gordon, Lord, a gre.at English 
poet, was bom in Holies Street, London, on tho 22d 
of January 1788. He was the only son of C.^ptain 
John Byron, of tho Guards, and Catherine Gordon of 
Gight, an heiress in Aberdeenshire. Captain Byron 
and his -wife did not live liappUy. Domestic peace 
perished in tho conflict of their ungovernable tempers. 
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in tho dobanch and at tbo gambling-tabfc. Sepa- riderable oxoitement in the faaluonaWe 'worif a. 
rated irom her husband, the lady retired to tbo city became the sabjeot of aU- imchantable. tongues 
of Aberdeen witli her little lame 'boy, whom she The most poet, he was f^ the mort 

paeaionately loved, her solo income at this time being unpopular indiwdual m the country. -In one of his 
about £130 per annum. In his 11th ycar,B. sue- letters, written from Italy some yeim Uter, refemng- 
ceoded his OTand-nncle, William Lord Byron; and to the slanders current at the tune, he thus expresses 
mother andW immediately left the north for New- himself: ‘I was acousedpf eveiy monstrous vice 
stead Abbey, tho ancient seat of tho family, situated by pubho rumour and pnvate rancour. My name, 
a few mUes distant from Nottingham, in tho romantio which had been a kmghtly or a noble one my 
district which Sherwood Forest shadowed, and which fathers helped to conquer the l^gdom f or Wdham 
was onco famili.ar.witli tho bugle of Robin Hood, tho Norman, was tamtciL I felt that if what 
On succeeding to tbo title, B. was placed in aprivato whispered, and muttered, and mi^ured was true, 
scliool At Buiwcli, and tUcrcAftor eent to Harrow. I wag unfit for England ; if false, Engird waa tinnt 
Tho most rcmarknblo thing about B.’a CArlyycara for me. I withdrew. T^ separation ms wife, 
was his extraordinary attachment. Xiiko almoat and tho departiiro from England, mark a stage in 
every member of the poetic tribo, ho *hnd a passion B.’s goniiis. A new elcmcnc of 'power h^en^^ed 
for tlio nnmo of Maty.* In his 8tb year, in Abcr- into Kia verse j the reader feels it quite distmctly in 
dconshiro, ho fell in love with Jilnry Buff. Margaret tho magnifAcent hurst of cxidtation that opens tho 
Parker, a cousin of his own, and who died c.arly, was third canto of tho Ghilde — 

1 .!- TTJa al-rAnrrnof ..v ... i l I 


his iic?rt idol. Hjs strongest passion was, however, Onco more upon tho waters, yot once more I 

for Mary Chaworth. lliis lady ho first met when on ^ , , 111 ... 1 

a -^-isit to Newstend in IfiO.'l, at wliich dato he was Miscir and indignation Btimulatcd him to remark* 
in his 15th roar, hliss Clmwortlfa father had been able achvity. Six months’ stay at Genova produced 
killed in a duel by Lord B>Ton, tho grand-uncle of tho third canto of Childe iTarofa- and Tm Prisoner 
tbo poet, and innmngo.ivould have healed tho family of Cliillon* Manfrtd and Tht Lammi ofT (^80 wero 
fond, and would hnvo joined rich estates. But it written in 1817.^ Tho next year, ho was at Venice, 
was not to bo. MIm Chaworth w.as B.’a senior and.finishcd Cltildt JTarold there; and, m wo gay 
by two yc.ars, and cridently felt little flattered by and %vitty Beppo, made an experiment m tho new 
llio worship of tho Inrno Uarrow boy. Next year field which ho was afterwards to work so succcss- 
Mma’llio parting interviow described m 'TVieBrcnm, fully. Buring tbo next threo years, ho produced 
*. 1 - ” * 1 ..^ r.mf cfvnfi^« nt 7)«n Juan, anti a number 


to Trinity CoUogo, Cambridge; and two yc.nr3 there- opposite poles.’ In lo^ no removea 10 iisa, ana 
after his first volume of verso, entitled Hours of worked there at Bon /t/on, which poem, with the 
/rf/enw, was printed at Newark. Tho poems therein exception of The rwon of t/tm^cn^ occunica ms 
contained were not absolutely arithout merit, hut pen almost up to tho close of ms lifa .Morally, 
thev micht iiavo boon written bv any wcU-oducated liis Italian life was imrabsfactory, and ms gemus 


contained were not absolutely irithout merit, but pen almost up to tho close of ms lifa .Morally, 
they micht iiavo boon written by any wcU-oducated liis Italian life was unrabsfactory, and ms gemus 
® w.as} tainted by his indulgences. At tho close of 

hb career, ho was \'isitcd by a now inspiration ; 
‘ tbo sun, BO long obscured, sbono out glonously at 


-J ita sotting. In tlio aununcr of 1823, lio saUed for 

Greece, to nid tbo struggle lor indcpendcnco vrith hia 

innucQco nnd money. Ho' arrived at Missolonghi 

’ '■ on tbo dth of. January 182-1. There ho found 

AulognipU of Byron. nothing hut confusion nnd contending cliicfa; but 

in three months, ho Buccccdcd m evoking aomo 
lad, who, in addition to ordinarj* ability, posscsactl kind of order from tho tujhdcmt p-itriolio (i'aoi 
tho alightcst touch of poetic acnaibility. Tlio volume Ilia health, however, begtm to fad. On tho DtU April, 
waa fiercely aas.vUcd by Lord (then Mr) Brougham ho waa overtaken by a ahower whilo on horeebaek, 

. .. .. .y ■ V n y Y i.f„ ....rl ..ItfMiTvt .am fr\11nvt*nr1 iSTr>nir*fl] Atri 


Minhurnh, and tbo town waa Liken by a play of Before death, bo aank into n aLito of lethargy, and 
wit nnd a mastery of vcrallication nnenu.iUc<l ainco thoao who woro near heard him murmurmg^ about 
.1 . ^ tv :.l X1..I. tirlfA lv 7 o BiefAi- n«fl nt«» nnilfK Afifir twcutv.foiir 


in I’nrkcy .and Greece. On liis return in 1812, ho England; and, denied a rwting-plaoom Mratmmatcr 
pnUishedthofirattwocantoaof CAiWe/Iarolrf, wiUi AhW, it reate m tho fai^y vault m tho viUago 
immenao succesa, nnd wa.a at onco enrolled among churoli of Hucknnll, nc.ir Nowatcad. . 


tho great iwcte of Ilia conntrj'. During tho next two Lord 13. ia a roninrlwWo insLinco t^0 A''®' 
ycare, ho producttlT/M! Giaour, TAciJnWeo/Ain/rfoa, tuaHona of litcraiy fnaluon. Elovntcd ■ to tho 
nn.l T^n. Whilo thc 3 o brfUiant niccca highest pinnaclo of fame m tho heyday of. hia 


was noblest in tlio man revolted at tins mode of life, arouud himself and his UTjtuiOT bpgan . to went 
and, in an effort to caenpo from it, lio married Miss away ; nnd it is only dunng tho last ten or twelve 

^ ^ L i-l.R wvlnAr. V»Aa Ivnnn TAt* llim 


I.nrly infelicitous.' . ' It histcd only a year, and dunng highest. iUo resources ot ms inteuecc were 
timt brief period, money oihbarrnaanicnts, recrimina- Ho gained hia ,firat roputafron as a deptoto of .tno 
tibns. aiid nll tho misenes 'incident to tin ill-assorted gloomy. .and ‘ aternff^ .ptteaions. ■ .Mtor rho wrota 
mirringo, ivcfo'of 'frcrtucnl ocourrcnce. i' After tho Bejiiw, iio.iYns,|8uiprlsed ,te fmd t^t hOjWM^-a 
birth M her child' A‘dn; Lady Byrdii' rblirc'd to her htuli6rist;' when:-hb Ireaohed Grcooe, he discovered 
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.in r.bility for military organisation. • Wlieu all the 
ochnol-girls of England fancied their handsome idol 
•nith a scowling brow and a curled lip, ho was 
laughing in Italy, and declaring himself to ho the 
mo^t unromantic being in the world. And he w.is 
right. Take away .ill his oriental wrappings, and 
you discover an honest Englishman, who, above .ill 
things, hales cant and humbug. In Don Jttan 
and his Letlers there is a wonderful fimd of wit, 
sarcasm, humour, and knowledge of man. Eew 
fnen had a clearer eye for fact and reality. His 
eloquence, pathos, and despair ; his Manfreds and 
Chiide Harolds, were only phases of his mind. 
Toward the close of his life, he was working toward 
his real strength, and that lay in nut and the direct 
representation of human life. * If his years had been 
extended, he would in all likelihood have deserted 
poetry for prose, gaudy coloured fiction for sober 
fact ; and the assertion may be haz.irded, th.it the 
Enelish novel woidd have boasted of another and a 
greater Eiclding. 

BYROY BAY lies on the north-east coast of 
Labrador in North Americ.i, its hit. and long, being 
respectively 5R 40* N., and 57** 30 ^Y. 

BYRON ISLAND is aitu.ited in the hlulgravo 
Archipelago of the Pacific Ocean, its lat. and long, 
being respectively 1° IS' S., and 177° 20 E. 

BY'SSTJS, a name given from ancient Greek ,ind 
Roman times to the bimdlo of sUky filaments by 
which many lamcUibrauohlatc moUusks — bivalve 
shells— attach themselves to rocks or other fixed 
substances. The B. springs from a cai-ity .it the baso 
of the soUtary foot of the moUusk, and its filaments, 
which arc c.ip.iblo of being reproduced if destroyed, 
are secreted by a glandu!.ir tissue wltioh occupies a 
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Byssacem, and placed among Lichens. Some have 
regarded this group as entitled ^ 

to the rank of a distinct order, 

'comprehending the filamentous 
fungi found in eellars, .ind simi- 
l.ir plants;’ but others reject 
the genus as altogether spurious. 

Some of the species once included 
in it hiive now been satisfac- 
torily shown to be Lichens, others 
to bo Confervacece, wliilst many 
.appear to bo reaUy not distinct Black-rock BysS' 
vegetable forms, but cryTtogaimo 
plants prevented by unfavour- 
able circnmst.inces from proper development. The 
green incrustations formerly regarded as species of 
B., have been found to bo the primary germination 
of mosses, often species of Pohjlrichum and Torlula. 
It cannot be B.iid, however, that the nature of all 
the vegetable forms which have been referred to 
the genus B., has yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 
Some of them aro very phosphorescent, and aro 
generally found where some higher form of vegeta- 
tion is undergoing decay. 


BYSTROM, Jon. Nikolaus, a celebrated sculp- 
tor, was bom ISth December 1783, at Plulippstadt, 
in the province of IVcrmcland, Sweden, and educated 
under .SergeU of Stoelcholm. In 1809, he obtained 
the highest prize in the Swedish Academy of Arts, 
.ind in the following year went to Rome, where ho 
executed his first independent work, a ‘Drunken 
Bacchante,’ and sent it home. It was received with 
great approbation, and B. had to repeat it thrice. 
In 1815, he returned to .Stockholm, and surprised 
the newly elected crown-prince by exhibiting a 
colossal statue of himself, which he had finished all 
but the head in Rome, and had found means to 
complete quietly in Stockholm. The croivn-prince 
was highly gratified, and commissioned B. to execute 
colossal statues of Charles X., XL, and XII. After 
1838, ho resided in Stockholm ; but returned to 
Rome in 1644, and died there March 13, 1848. His 
chief works are: ‘A Nymph going into the Bath,’ 
‘A reclining Juno suckling the Young Hercules,’ 
‘Hygicia,’ ‘A Pandora combing her Hair,’ ‘A Danc- 
ing-girl,’ a statue of Linnmus, and colossal statues 
oi Charles XIII., Gustavus Adol25hus, and Charles 
XIV. B. excels in the delineation of females and 
children, but his male figures want strength of 
character ; his conceptions aro always true to 
nature, his grouping skilful and pleasant, and his 
execution is clear and distinct. 


fiUTOW nmniug nearly to the extremity of the foot. 
They arc united together at the baso in a common 
m.iss, .ind .ire often considerably divergent. They 
are guided to their place by the foot, and expand 
into .1 sort of disc at the point of attachment, so 
as to have a firm hold. A few common mussels 
in an aquarium readily afford an opportunity of 
obson'ing the B,, particularly when the filaments 
are attached to the glass-sides of the vessel In 
the Pinna (q. v.) of the Mediterranean, the B. is 
remarkably long and ^elicate, has a beautiful silky 
lustre, is very strong, lind is oap.ible of being woven 
into cloth, upon which a very high value is set ; but 
the animal wliich produces it is now so rare, that it 
is almost exclusively an articlo of curiosity. This 
manufacture w.is Icnown'to the ancients. 

BYSSUS (Gr., a fine flaxen or sUky substance), 
a genus established by Linnams to include some 
of the lowest and most obscure forms of vege- 
tation, and defined as having a substance like fine 
down or velvet, simple or feathered. Botanists 
sometimes ranked it among Alya:, sometimes among 
Fungi; it has been made the typo of .i group 


BYTTNERLAOEjE, a natural order of exogenous 
pl.ints, sometimes united ivith the order Starculiaccm 
(q. V.), and also closely allied to Malvacex (q. v.), 
from which it differs, especially in the stamens 
not being column.ir — although more or less united, 
generally into a cup or tube — also in the anthers 
being turned inwards, .ind 2-colled. The species of 
this order aro trees, shrubs, or h.ilf-slmibby idants, 
abounding chiefly in tropical climates, although somo 
are natives of the teraperato zones. About 400 have 
been described. The flowers of many are bcauti- 
fuL The most important product of the order is 
Cocoa (q.v.). The fruit of Guazuma ylmifolia, a 
native of Brazil, is eaten, being filled ivith a sweet 
and pleasant mucilage. The young bark of this tree 
yielcfe, when macerated, a copious mucil.ige, and is 
therefore used in Martinique for clarifying sugar, as 
is that of Kydia calycina in the northern provinces 
of India. Qttazuma ulmifolia was introduced into 
India, and at one time largely cultivated in the 
Madras presidency, \mder the name of Bast.ird 
Cedar, that its foli.igo and young shoots nught 
bo employed ns fodder for c,ittlo. Its straight. 
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Ittsoiriant young branches yield a strong fibre. The 
bar-k of other species of this order also affords a 
tough fibre, which is employed for making cordage, 
particularly that of Microlaina (or SchiUerd) specta- 
hilis in the regions on the southern base of the 
Himalaya, Ahroma aiigitstum in various parts of 
India, Domheya spcclahilis in Madagascar, and D. 
umhellaia in the Isle of Bourbon. Ahroma augus- 
tiim has been especially recommended to attention 
and cultivation on accoimt of its fibre, which is 
beautiful, white, fine, and strong, and is produced 
iu great abundance. The plant grows to be a 
handsome small tree, haiung hairy lobod leaves and 
beautiful drooping purple flowers ; but may be 
treated much as willows grown for basket-making, 
and in this way yields two, three, or even four crops 
of outtmgs annually, which are peeled and the bark ’ 
macerated in order to the separation of the fibre. ^ 

BY-TOWN, a town of Upper Canada, on the) 
Ottawa, which took its name from Colonel By of! 
the Eoy.al Enmneers. It is now OUavia (q. v.), thei 
capital of the Dominion of Canada. 

BYZA'NTINB AKT. From the time of Constan- 
tine the Great, the empcroi-s of the East arrogated 
to their imperial city the pre-eminence which, 
for so long a period, ancient Homo had actually 
possessed ; and, as a necessary consequence of this 
assumption, Constantinople, or Byzantium, as it still 
continued sometimes to bo c.alled, became the riv.al 
of the mother-city in the richness and variety of its 
artistic monuments. In Borne, and, indeed, in the 
whole of Western Eiuope, the first effect produced 
by the infliuc of the mighty stream of barbarian life, 
and the consequent dissolution of existing society, 
was the almost total suppression of artistic effort. 
It was then that the artists of the West, willin g and 
eager to avail themselves of the inritntion held out 
to them, poured into Constantinople, carrying with 
them what yet remained of the artistic life of the 
ancient world. Byzantiiun was the hearth on 
which, during the dark period of the middle ages, 
those feeble sparks of aneient art were kept alive, 
which served to kindle the now and independent 
.artistic life of the modern world. Not only were 
the painters and scidptors of Italy indebted to the 
art of Byzantium for the tradition of that ideal 
mode of conception to which the term classical is 
peculiarly applied, but artists in every department 
derived thence the elements of that technical know- 
ledge without which the omhodiment of such con- 
ceptions is impossible. This practical acquaintance 
with the teclmical rudiments of their respective arts, 
which could scarcely have been derived from a mere 
examination of ancient works, was communicated to 
the fathers of Italian art by living Byzantines, some 
of them probably the descendants of those whom 
barbarian conquests had driven into the East, and 
whom the conquests of a still more barbarous race 
now restored to Westeni Europe. It is impossible 
to doubt that modern art was largely indebted to 
this circumstance for the marvellous stride which 
it took immediately after the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks. But though its chief value 
may consist in its having thus transmitted to us tho 
succession of antiquity, B. A. was by no means 
devoid of original and individual character ; and it 
is only in so far as it possesses this, and not when 
regarded as a mere conservation of antique types 
aprl processes, that it takes rank as a school of art. 
Tho characteristic element in B. A. maybe described 
as the earliest artistic recognition and representa- 
tion to the senses of what was new and peculiar in 
Christian as opposed to heathen life. To the fullest 
extent to which it could claim a separate and 
individual existence, B. A. was Christian art: and 
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consequently in Germany, where the subject has 
received more attention th.an in this country, tho 
two terms are frequently used as sjuionymous. The 
appearance of B. A., in tliis its only peculiar sense, 
dates from the age of Justinian, i. e., from tho earlier 
half of the Gth c., and its productive period m.ay bo 
said to terminate with the conquest of the Eastern 
Empire by the Crusaders iu 1204. But though its 
declension dates from this event, B. A. continued 
to exist in considerable vdgour down to the final 
destruction of the Empire of tho East in 1453 ; and 
even now may be seen .as the inseparable handmaid 
of the Greek Church, both in Europe and in Asia. 
It is in this point of view, and more particularly as 
forming the basis of artistic life in Russia, that B. A. 
possesses its chief living interest iu our day. What 
Rome was to the Western, Byzantium was to tho 
Eastern European ; and the relation of the latter to 
his mother-city, if it commenced at a somewhat 
later date, continued during the whole period of tho 
middle .ages. 

Though the inhabitants of Eastern Europe thus 
derived then- traditions of .antiquity from a meaner 
source than the Romanic nations, they received 
them more imbroken; and, from first to last, 
ai’ero subjected to them influences diming a much 
longer period. To them tho liiung voice and 
hand continued to communicate what for nearly 
a thous.and ye.ar3 Italians, Spaniards, and Franks 
had had to seek in the dead image and letter 
alone; and if anything stUl remains unrecorded 
of ancient thought, it doubtless dwells on Greek, 
and not on Roman or Geiman tongues. Indolent, 
luxurious, .and dissolute .as their .ancestors had been 
in classical times, the citizens of Constantinople 
were distinguished by an intellectual character, 
wliioh, unfiaiitful .and enfeebled though it was, was 
system.atic, subtle, mystical, and pedantic. They 
were _ eminently an instructed people; but, Hko 
individu.als whose glory is in the past, they were 
more consen’ativo than original ; and, however 
justly wo may despise the chaff which they engen- 
dered, it is impossible to overestimate the value of 
the corns of gold avhich clmig to their memories. 

Bvzaiutne AncHiTECTimE, The typical form of 
B. Architecture, at least as applied to ecclesiastical 



Church of St Sophia at Constantinople : 
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puiposes, was fixed by the church of St Sophia, 
which still- exists as the great mosque of Constan- 
tinople. It was built, or rather rebuilt, by tho 
orders of Justinian, the architects being Anthemius 
of Tralles, and Isodorus, the Elder, of Miletus, and 
completed 537 a.d. Though the largest and most 
magnificent, the chimch of St Sophia was but one of 
twenty-five' churches which were erected in tho 
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I capital, .and of .a T.astly greater number of cede- delighted. The execution ia careful, even naiuful 
Eiastical Btructures -n-ith avhieh the proa-inces avere All this becomes more and more the case as -wo 
adorned by the pious emperor. The style thus advance in the order of time, the earliest Christian 
introduced Largely influenced the architecture ca-en aa’orks, and those immediately suggested by the 
of \\ estern Liu-ope ; and in Sfc Clark’s at Venice, antique, exhibiting such faults onfy to a limited 
the cliurclies at Raa;enna and ekearhere on the extent. Doavn to the 12tli c., the defects avhich aa-e 
Adnatic, and even in the cathedral of Aixda- have described Tvere the worst which could he laid to 
Chapell^ wo have examples of churches almost the charge of B. sculptm-e, and it is scarcely earlier 
purely Byzantine. The fundamental principle in than the 13th c. that it assumes that mummy-like 
the constniction of Byzantine churches was an end- aspect by which it is too generally known. The art 
lessTy varied apjdication of the Boman arch, whilst of caTadng in ivorv was practised ^vith great success 
its exhibition in the form of the cupola was their at Constantinople^ and in tlie examples of it which 
most characteristic feature. In the St Sophia, as remain, the gradual decline — the benumbing process, 
was generally the case, the cupola covered the as it has been aptly called— may be traced ’ivith gi-eat 
pi mcip.-il central portion of the eliurcb, and •n-.aa distinctness. Of this species of work, in its earlier 
supported by strong and loft}' pillars, bound together and better time, a line specimen in alto-rilievo of 
b}; bold .arehes. To this central space irere usimlly the ‘forty saints’ may be seen in the museum at 
]oined others of smaller size, -H-hich -ivere covered Berlin. The decorations of the churches, and of the 
by li.alf-cupolas or arches of more ordinar}' construe- s.aercd vessels used in the sen-ice of the altar, formed 
tion. Though frequently in the form of a Greek no insignidcant objects of art in the better Byz.an- 
cross, ivith the great cupola tine period. Cups, jdates, lamps, candlesticks, 
nsmg m the centre, and crosses, and the like, were either of gold or silver, 
sm.aller or semi-ciipolas sur- and frequently adorned with jewels ; whilst the 
/ 1 moimting the four arms, altar itself, the chancel, and sometimes the whole 

//Jf '7 ^^^^ucr this nor any other interior of the church, were covered with precious 

r'*{, Sj pkn was consistently adhered metals, the panels being adorned with mosaics or 

|i / tu m Bj-zantine churches, frescoes. 

l j)i/ windows were always t, „ ™ 

— semicircular, simil.ar to those BtyAxxiNE P aintino. Tlio same charactenstics 
r/,Y in the Romanic churches of Y® ^<=ribcd to the sculpture belonged 

r* ' || n Germany, and in oiu- own to the_pmtonal efforts of the artists of Byziintium, 

Saxon or e.arly Norm.an ° . too neighboiumg coimtrics who were mostly 
chiu-chcs; but the doors ““‘tutors. The execution w.as careful and 

^ i I I 111 wore frequently square-headed, ‘‘other than sk^ul, and such skill ns 

I after the ci.issic.al model renmined was exhibited in the mechanical 

• ' I ' ' Many of the details, such as P'^otion vith which the gilding of the back- 

I. 'I* the square ctpitals tapering and other details were managed. Of B. 

Byzantine Column, downwards, an-l the bold pro- the bert existing specimens are to bo found 

, jooting mouldimis ornamented ttaly, and belong especi.iUy to the school of 

with foliage, seem to h.aye owed' their origin ^ *®. P'otiire of the Virgin in the church 

entirely to the ingenuity of Byzantine architerts. ?L, “t Sienna by Guido, bearing date 

The earlier Byzantine churches were profusely B deserves special mention. Much labour was 
ornamented with mosaics, avhich, after the admix- “^P^ooou on the illumination of MSS. of the Scrip- 
ture of the Gothic element, and the adoption of , tj'cso many be.aiitifid examples, as 

the pointed arch, gave place to fresco-paintings. when they avere painted, m.ay be seen in 

The constant use of the Apse (q. t.) is, .after t . P“'‘1‘® Bbr.aries of Eimope. The 

the cupola, perhaps their most marked fe.ature. ®* “‘‘®/®,st attaching to B. painting consists in 
Tlie following division into periods, though, like the parent,al relation in avhich it stood to the art of 
most dia-isions of the kind, somewhat .aAitr.ara', , ‘““7 bo regarded ns its immedLate 

has the authority of M. Couchaiid, .an eminent “iid m the avorks of Giotto, Leon.ardo da Vinci, 
French architect, in its faa-our, and is, app.arcnth-, r.'®*™,, “"'Sibb. obo oven of Raphael m his earlier 
adopted by P.arker: 1. From the time of Coii- time, the taaccs of the mhentanco .are quite iiiimis- 
stantine to the middle of the Gth c. ; 2. From “‘‘““‘o- See Paintiko. 

the beginning of Justinian’s reign down to the BYZANTINE ESIPIRE, also styled the East 
lltli c., wluch composes the greater part of the Rojian, Eastern, or Greuk Emtiru, avas founded in 
cx^tmg buildings of the pime Byzantine type; 395 .u D., avhen Theodosius the Gre.at, .at his de.ath, 
J. J’rom tuG lltli c. to tuo conquest of Greece by divided the Roman empire between his two sons, 
the i'urks, when the inllucnce of the Venetian Arcadius and Honoriiis. The foniicr, a avc.alc and 
conquests IS apparent in the mtermixtiu-e of Italian luxiuioiis character, avas made emperor of the 
and Gothic details and characteristics. eastern division, formerly included under the pre- 

Ba zARTTin: Scultture. "When contrasted avith fcctures of the East and of niyricum — n.amely, Sya’i.a, 
the ignoblC’ tasteless, and meaningless productions Asia Minor, and Pontus, stretching along the shores 
of the later plastic art of Rome, that of CooBtan- of the Black Sea in Asia; E^nqit in Africa; and 
tmople claims both ai^iration and respect. Tlie Tliracc,Mtcsia{noavBulg.aria),Macedoiiia,Greece,.and 
ngures are not delicient in diraity cither in Crete in Europe. Arcadius left tlio government of the 
tarm or ill attitude, and a deeply Gluistian spirit is empire in the h.ands of his minister, Rufinus, from 
traceable both in their general conception, and in whom it passed to the eunuch Eutropius, and after- 
tlieir rum and significant symbolical accompani- w.ards to Gainas, the murderer of Rufinus. Gaiiias 
menta in sculpture, as in architecture, the pecu- fell by his ambition in 401, and the sh.amelcss and 
Jiar iiyzantme typo “bst exhibits itself tow.ards .avaricious Empress Eudoxia ruled until the time, of 
the bcgimuiig of the Gth century. Alongside of her death, 404. See Arcadius. After Tlieodosius II., 
unmistakable remimsoonces of the antique, it exlii- a minor, imdcr the guidance of the prefect 
bits charaCTenrtics which are_ as unquestionably Prmtorio Anthemius, had held the reins during 
onental. iJie ngimes are positively laden, not with six years, he resigned the government in favour of 
toapery alone, but with cq.stume, which obscures his sister Pulchcn.a (Augusta), who ruled powerfully 
the nobler and freer lines in which the .ancients while her brother was kept apart from all state 
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affairs. _ "Weatem Illyria (comprehending Panuonia, 
Dalmatia, and Noricum) was ceded to the Eastern 
empire by the Roman emperor, Valentmiau HI.; 
and after several factories achieved by the Byzan- 
tine general, Ardaburius, over the Persians, a part 
of Armenia was also annexed. But, nevertheless, 
Thrace and Macedonia could only be secured from 
the destructive conquests of Attila by the payment 
of tribute. After the death of Theodosias IT., 
Pulcheria married the senator Marcianus (450 — 457), 
whose firmness repelled the invasions of Attila. Mar- 
cianus was followed by Leo I., sumamed Macella 
(the Butcher), a Thraci.an of low birth, but elevated 
to the throne by the commander-in-chief, Aspar, 
who, being himself an Arian, woidd not venture to 
encounter the perils that sovereignty might have 
entailed on one of his religious views. Leo II., 
grandson of the former, succeeded, but ^ed after a , 
few months, m consequence of which the crown i 

came into the possession of his father, Zeno (474 

491), who was banished by B.asiliscus (475), but 
who re-ascended the throne in 477. Though a weak 
and unpopular ruler, he contrived to retain his 
power in^ spite of several serious revolts. The 
internal distraction of the empire, to which, as at 
other times, religious strifes added considerably, 
increased greatly during the reign of Zeno, and tho 
invasions of the Gotha were prevented only by gifts 
and stratagems. Ariadne, widow of Zeno, by her 
second marriage, raised the courtier Silentiarius to 
the throne under the title Anastasius I. (491— 518). 
By the help of the Goths, this monarch over- 
tlirew, after a six years’ contest, the robber tribes 
of Moimt Taurus. A new enemy, however, now 
appeared on the Danube in the Bulgarians, against 
whose desolating raids Anastasius built the Long 
Wall, to iirotect the iieninsula on which Constan- i 
tinoplo lies. The war with the Persians also broke 
out anew dming his reign, and religious tumults 
often pilled the streets of Constantinople itself. 
After his death, the army raised Justinus I. to the 
throne. He maintained lus position mainly through 
the favour of the clergy, whom ho had concih'ated 
by his severe persecution of heretics. 

His nephew, Justinian (q. v.), succeeded (527 — 
665), and became celebrated by his code of laws, 
and by the victories of his great generals, Belisarius 
(q. Y.) and Narses (q. v.). But the rapid decline of 
the empire after his death shewed that he had not 
been able to give it any internal consolidation or 
vitality. It was during the reign of Justinian that 
those pestilent contests of the Blues and Whites 
against the Greens and Reds (political factions so 
named from the colours respectively worn) first 
attained any consequence ; and though the first dis- 
turbance was terribly chastised by Belisarius in 532, 
they continued to distract tho capital periodically 
do-wn to tho 7th centiuy. Justin II. (565—578), a 
weak man, governed by his wife, Sophia, yielded a 
p.art of Italy to the Longobards, was unsuccessful 
against the Persians, allowed the Avar! to plunder 
the Danubian provinces, and ultimately became 
insane through vexation and anxiety. Tiberius, the 
captain of the guard, was then made regent, and 
Mter the death of Justin H,, received the imperial 
dignity. He ruled with mildness and prudence 
(578—582), purchased a peace with the Avari, con- 
cluded the war Avith Persia, and left as his successor 
the commander-in-chief, Mauricius, who reigned 
from 582 to 602. Having replaced on tho throne 
fhe Persian king, Hosroes II., who had been banished 1 
by his subjects, he thus seom'ed the peace of his 
eastern frontiers; but, on the other hand, the war 
agamst the Avari did not prosper. His niggardly 
treatment of the army caused a military insurrec- 
tion, in which he was slain along with his son ; and 


Phocas, one of his generals, was elevated to the 
throne. Phocas proved a bad ruler. Through his 
monstrous vices, tyranny, and incapacity for govern- 
ment, the empire lapsed into still deeper anarchy. 
Suddenly, however, a deliverer appeared in the 
person of Heraolius (q. v.), son of the exarch of 
governor-general of Africa, who headed a conspiracy, 
marched to Constantinople, overthrew the tyrant, 
and ascended the tMone, 610. But great as was 
the genius of Heraclius, he had to submit to twelve 
years of defeat before he could 'organise and dis- 
ciqilino a victorious army. In 622, he opened those 
magnificent campaigns in which the power of Persia 
was crushed, and which, in the opinion of Gibbon, 
were equal to those of Soipio or Hannibal. He 
lived, however, to see more formidable foes in the 
Arabs, jvho, inspired by fanatic zeal, and led by the 
Calif Cmar, ciipturcd, during 636 — 641, the countries 
on tho Euphrates, with Syria, Judiea, and Egypt. 
Thp power of the Greeks, which was demanded to 
resist the Acrabian invasions, was miserably divided 
and weakened by their unending relimous quarrels, 
especially the controversy of the Orthodox ag.ainst 
the Monothelites (q. v.). The empire was breaking 
.asimder, and Heraclius, now worn out with the 
fatigues of war, h.ad .abandoned his enfeebled senses 
to pleasure, and his errfeebled intellect to theological 
discussions. He died in 641. Constantine IH., who 
succeeded his father, Heraclius, also died soon after, 
and avas followed by Heraoleonas, who lost tho 
crown, and was mutilated in an insiurreotion. The 
next ruler was Constans, son of Const<antine IH., 
who ruled from 642 to 668, made himself otous by 
cruelty, and perished in an insurrection. His son, 
Constantine IV., Pogonatus (668—685), enforced a 
treaty of peace on the invading Ar.abs (675) by his 
successful use of the Greek fire in w.'ufare. On 
the other side, he was compelled to pay tribute in 
680 to the Bulgarians, who 'had established them- 
selves in ancient Mcesia. Justinian 11. (685—711), 
son !iad_ successor of Pogonatus,_was victorious in 
war .against the Monothelite Maronites; but was 
defeated by the Bulgarians (688), and by the Arabs 
(692). His cruelty caused .an insurrection, at 
the head of which was Leontius, who, in 695, 
deposed him, cut off his nose (hence his surname 
Rhinotmelus), and banished hiiin to the Taurio 
Chersonese; in 705, he was restored to the throne, 
but .adversity had t.aught him no wisdom. A p.art 
of his subjects revolted, and the king, ab.andoned 
by his army and_ by the Bulgarians, was assassin- 
.ated in 711- With him the dynasty of Heraclius 
expired.' 

Philippicus Bardanes (the leader of the last 
iusurreotion against Justinian II.) was next raised to 
the thi-one (711); but having made himself odious 
by favomang the metaphysical tenets of the Mono- 
thelites, he was deposed, and brutally deprived 
of eyesight (713). His successor, Anastasius II., 
pnidently screened himself from a mutinous aimy 
by retiring- into a monastery (716), and left the 
crown to Theodosius IH., who abdicated in 717, 
when Leo, the Isaurian, and general of the army 
of the E.^t, did not recognise him , and m.arched 
with hostUe intent to Constantinople. Leo (q. v.) 
himself ascended the throne in 717, and drove back 
tho Arabs_ from Constantinople, but luihappily gave 
occasion, in 726, for that contest concerning tho 
worship of images, which rent the empire for more 
than a century. Iu-728, the exarch.ate of Ravemia 
was lost, and the easton provinces became the prey 
of the .^-abs, over whom, however, he won a great 
■victory in Phrygia. He died in 741. Constantine V. 
(741 — 775), son of Leo III., on acooimt of his 
zeal as an iconoclast, was hated by the monks,- 
who gave him the siuname ‘ Copron 3 'mos,’ because 
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(according to their, malicious and •uncleanly sta^ 
ment) he iiad polluted tlie -font at his baptism. He : 

'ivas a brave ruler, recovered from the Arabs parts 
of Syria and Armenia, and ultimately defeated the 
Bidg.arians, against vrliom he had long been unsuc- 
cessful. Hia son, Leo IV. (775—780), "was a mild 
ruler; but by the ability of his generals, he made 
the boimdaries of the empire secure against the 
Arabs. After him, Constantine YI. ascended the 
throne under the guardianship of his ambitious 
mother, Irene (q. v.), who raised a powerful party 
in favour of image-worship. Constantine having 
inndo an attempt to liberate himself from the mffu- 
eiiec of liig mother and her paramour, Stauratius, 
Irene barbarously caused her own son to be blinded 
(707). lie died soon after this atrocity; and Irene, 
who had boldly conceived the design of mairy- 
ing the Lm^icror Charlemagne, and thus uniting 
the cast and west of Europe in one vast realm, 
excited the opposition which, in S02, placed her 
treasurer, liiccphoruSj on the throne. Irene was 
banished to Lesbos, where she died in 803. Niceph- 
orus, who fell in battle against the Bulgarians 
(Sll), was succeeded by his son, Stauratius, who 
soon yielded the throne to his brother-in-law, 
hlichael L, from whom it was taken by the 
Armeuian general, Leo V., a powerful rider, who 
conquered the Bulgarians, but fell (820) in a cou- 
spiracy excited by Lis 2 cal against image-worship, 
hlichael IL, the Stammerer, was raised from a 
dungeon to the throne, and ruled until 829. In his 
reign, Crete aud Sicily passed into the hands of the 
Arabs, Under the nilc of his son, Thcophilus, who 
is praised by the Byz.antinc historhans for Ids love 
of justice (829—842),^ the general, hlanucl, gained 
Boiuo indecisive victories over the Arabs. Theodora, 
widow of Thcophilus, aud guardian of Michael HI. 
(842— 807), brought the controversy about images 
to a close at the council of Nica-a (842), when 
the worship of these was fidly sanctioned and 
rc-introduccd. During this reign, the goven^eut 
busied itself in the persecution of tbo Paulicians 
(q. V.), while the Arabs devastated the Asiatic 
provinces. Theodora, having been banished to a 
convent by her son, the government was for some time 
held by Bardas, uncle of hlichacl III., and after his 
assassination, by Basilius I,, the hlacedouian, who 
caused hlichael to be put to death, and afterwards 
ruled ably from SG7 to SSG. But though on the 
whole EUCcessfiU against the Arabs, the latter con- 
trived to make themselves masters of Syracuse. His 
dynasty (the hlaccdonian) maintained itself on the 
Byzantine tlironc, with some few iutciruptions, until 
105G. The reign of his son, Leo YL, the I’hilosophcr, ^ 
(880 — 912), wag not prosperous. The inroads of the I 
Bulgarians and of the Arabs, who, in 901, plun- 
dered Tbcssalonica, continued to increase during the 
government of his son, Constantino YIL, Porph)T*o- 

f enitus, who ruled mildly but feebly (912—959). 
Fnder his son, the dissolute Bomanus 11. (959 — 9G3), 
Crete was retaken from the Arabs by the vigour of 
I his general, Niceplionis Phocas, who, on the death 
I of the emperor, married his wdow, Theopliauia. 
She, however, caused him to be murdered in 9G9, as 
she wished to marry Jolm Tzimiskes, who ridcd 
till 970, and, like his predecessor, was victorious 
against the Arabs and Bulgarians, as also the 
Eussians, wbo about this time began to emerge 
from obscurity as an enemy of the Byzantine 
power. His successor, Basilius II. (970 — 1025), the 
son of Eomaniis, conquered the Bulgarian Icingdom, 
and attached it as a province to the empire, which 
it remained till 118G, when it again became inde- 
pendent. TTi.q brother, Constantme YHI. (1025 — 
1028), did not resemble him. Eomanus HE, next 
ascended the throne, but was assassinated by his 


wife, 2oc, a profligate but crafty princess, who 
raised'BUCcessively to the imperial dignity "Michael 
lY. (1034), hlichael Y. (1041), and Constantme IX. 
(1{)>42). Meanwhile, Eussians and Arabs devastated 
the realm. In Asia, the Seljulc Turks proved 
dangerous enemies ; while in Lower Italy, the 
Normans narrowed the Byzantine power to tho 
possession of Otranto. After Constantine s death 
in 1054, Theodora, sister of Zoe, was elected 
empress ; and on her death in 1056, Michael YI,, 
who was deposed by Isaac I., Comnenus. 

With Isaac L, Comnenus, who came to the 
throne in 1057, the djmasty of tho Comneniau 
emperors began. He retired to a monasteiy (1059), 
and was succeeded by Constantine X.,<. whoso 
widow, Eudocia, mamed Eomanus IV., and raised 
him to the throne. Eomanus was^ deposed m 
1071 by Micbael VII. (son of Constantine X.), “wbo, 
in hiq turn, w’as dethroned by Nicephoiais III. 
(1078), who reigned imtil lOSl, when he was 
deposed by Alexius L, Comnenus (q. v.), (1081— 
1118). This last reign was marked by the com- 
mencement of the Crusades. The successors of 
Alexius — his son, Kalo-Joanncs (1118 — 1143), and 
Manuel 1. (1143— IISO)— were able rulers, and 
victorious in their engagements wdth the Turks. 
MaoueVfl son, Alexius 11., was mmdered by his 
guardian, Andronicus (grandson of Alexius I.), who 
raised himself to the throne. He was the^ last 
prince o£ tho Comnenian dynasty, and fcE in an 
insimcotion excited by Ids ow cniclty, 1185. 

After tho first turbulent reign of Isaac II,, 
■who was blinded and deposed by his brother, 
Alexius III, who took the suraamo of Com- 
nenus in 1195, tho Cnisadera restored Isaac to 
the throne (1203), and also cro^vIlcd lus son 
Alexius IV. ; but the restless citizens of Constanti- 
nople elected Nicolas Kanabus, who took the title 
of Alexius V., and purstiing tho ■usual bloody 
course, put his predecessor to ucatb. 

In 1204, the French and the Venetians (collec- 
tively named Latitis) advanced on Constantinojile, 
and captured the city, April 12, ha^dng made 
themselves masters of the European provinces. 
The whole was divided into four parts, of ivhich 
the first, including tho metropolis, fell to the lot 
of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, who was made 
emperor, and to whom the other paiticipants in the 
expedition did fealty for their respective Bharcs. 
The Venetians obtained the coasts of the Adriatic 
and ^gean seas, a part of the Morca, and seyeial 
islands ; Bonifacius, Coimt of Montferrat, Macccloma 
and part of Greece ; several dukedoms, coiintsliips, 
&;c., were also established at Athens, Phibppopolis, 
and other places for French knights; while a 
number of Greek princes, both on the mainland 
and in the islands, maintained their indopendcuce. 
In the west of Asia hlinor, Theodorus Lascaris, 
who liad been elected emperor at Constantinople, 
formally transferred tho seat of government to 
’ Nicaja ; and finaUy, in the north-east of Asia nlinor, 

; the go'vcrnor of the province of Colchis, Alexius 
Comnenus, ruled at Trehizond with absolute authoi - 
1 ity; wliile one of his successors, Jolm Comnmus, 
i even assiuned tho title of emperor. At Con- 
1 stantiuoplc, neither B.aldwin nor lus successor 
1 could strengthen tho sinking empire. Baldwin 

• liimscK died (120G) a prisoner in tlie h.ands of tho 
! Bidcarians. After him came his brother Hen^, 

• -n'ho r^ed bravely and wisely till 1219. Vor the 
next four years, the empire was aotuaUy wittiout 

[ a ruler, and a prey to utter anarchy. In 1221, 

- Kohert, son of I'eter, Count of Auxeire and Coiir- 

- tenay, came to the throne ; and was succeeded by 
t John of Brienne, titular king of Jenisalcm (1228-- 
3 1237); and tho latter by Baldwin II. (1237— 12G1). 
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Dunn!; these reigns, a great part of the empire iras Romans,’ even after Charlemagne had founded 
seized hy John Vatazes, successor of Theodorua a new dynasty. Though meat miincnco was at 
Lascaris of Nicrea (1222—1255). This ruler was various times e.\ercised by the clcrgj- ns well as liy 
foUowed in Kiciea hv Theodoras II. (1255—1259), women, courtiers, and mmistcre, the einperore were 
whose son, Johannes, during his minority, was pure autocrats, hamng supreme power in all depart- 
superseded hy Michael Palajologus, who, by mcnts of government, and being themselves superior 

the help of the Genoese, captured Constantinople to aU laws. By pompous titles, hy grc.at splendour 
(July 25 12G1), and thus put an end to the Latin of costume, and by a strict obserrance of an clabor- 
dynasty: though some few Latin principalities ately minute cpi^ cercmomal, _ as well as by the 
maintained themselves till the faU of the Byzantine cruel penalties mflictcd for any msidt offered to the 

imperial chgnitj', or to the dignity of the emperor s 
Michael, the first of the P.ala:ologi, a powerful relatives, they kept themselves sacrecUy apart from 
prince, really endeavoured to strengthen the realm; the people. Gradually everything disappeared that 
but by his luihappy attemjit to unite the Greek might h.ave been a cheek upon the utter dospotism 
Church ivith the Latin, from which it had deci- of the supreme power. As early as the Gth c., tlie 
sively separated (1054), he gave great offence to consiil.ate was absorbed into the mass ot imperial 
the clergy and the people. His son, Andronicus II., honours, while the traces of the senate which Con- 
^vllO Cxamc to the throne, 1282, re-established the stantine had established at Byzantium, and 'which 
Greek ritual After the death of his son and was composed of those on whom the emperor had 
co-recent, hHchael IX. (1320), Andronicus II. was bestowed the dignity of patriciate, as wcU as the 
compelled to divide the throne with his griindson, chartered privileges of the towns, had entuely 
Andronicus III., who became sole emperor, 1328. vanished in the 10th centmy. T^e pnvy council, 
This monarch imsuccessfuUy opposed the Turks, to whom the conduct of the state was intrusted, 
who took Niciea and Nicomedia m 1339, and wasted was arbitrarily chosen by the emperor._ The state- 
thc European coasts. He died in 1341. Under his officials were very mimeroia, and their respective 
son, Johannes V., the Turks first gained a firm 1 ranlcs c,arefully distinguished. They were raised far 
footing in the European provinces, and spread them- ' above the populace by titles and priyilcges, hut were 
selyes from Galhpoli (which they captured in 1357) I utterly dependent on the throne. Among those, 
over other distnots. Sultan iSIurad took Adriauople, the Domeslici (including mpy eimiiohs), claimed the 
13G1, and made it tlie scat of government. He and ' highest rank as immecU.ate attendants on the 
his follower, Baiazet, conquered all the Byzantme ] emperor. The rank of the Curopalatcs, ^iio had 
territories as far as Coustantmoplo. Manuel II., \ charge of the four chief imperial palaces, ^camo, in 
son and successor of Johannes, was besieged in course of time, subordinate to that of the i roforash- 
Constantinoiile by Eaj.azet, who defeated an army ' aritts, who was mvested with the lughest ffigmty 
under Sigismund of Himgary, at Nicopolis, in 139G, ' of all. The Domestioi wore made commanders-m- 
and compelled the Byzantine monarch to cede | chief of the army. Among them, the Domesticus of 
to the Turks one of the main streets of tha city, | the Bast (styled, par excellence, Menaaor^heus) held 
which was saved from capture only by Timur s ■ the highest rank, and finally, under the Palieffiogi, 
incursions into the Turkish territories, 1402. By ' was considered the first civil and military oihoor 
this diversion Manuel recovered some portion of j of tho realm. The provinces ayere ruled by 
the Byzantine provinces ; but made so little use of I governors boimd to contribute cortam sums to tlio 
the occasion, that, in 1422, tho metropolis was again royal revenue, which gave rise to oppressive osao- 
hesieged by Murad IT., who, after ho had over- tions. No distinction was made hetaveen tho state- 
thro^ the force sent to aid the emperor hy rea-enue and the privy-purse. For military seranoc, 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary, at the b.attle of Varna, the laud was divided into distnots (Thmata)-, and 
made Constantinople, in 1 444 , the limit of the the army, down to the later times, consisted almost 
domains of Johannes VI., son of Manuel, and entirely of foreign mercenary troops, the imperial 
compelled him to pay tribute. Constantine XL, body-guard, or Spatharii, who were ma^y Ger- 
hrother of Johannes, bravely but fraitlessly con- m.ans, holding the highest r.ank The atoiral of 
tended against the overwhelming Turkish forces, the fleet was styled Megas Dux, ra the midst 
and fell lieroically in the defence of Constantinople, of constant internal and external disturbances, 
which was captured by Mohammed II., May 29, tho administration of justice was grossly neglected 
1453, when the B. E. was brought to a close. The and abused, though Justinian and other emperors 
petty Latin princes who existed here and there in earnestly endeavoured to establish just laws. 

Greece, .and the despots, Demetrius and Thomas, BYZA'NTINE HISTORIANS are those Greek 
who ruled in the Morea, were subdued by avriters who have handled the histor}^ of the Byzan- 
Mohammed in 14G0 ; while David, a member of the tine empire. They are divided into three classes — 
Comnenian dj-n-asty, the last emperor of Trehizond, j. Those whose works refer exclusively to Byzantine 
submitted in 14G1. _ histoiy ; 2. Thosewho professedly occupy themselves 

It is almost superfluous, after this painful and -with imiversal history, hut at the same time treat 
bloody record of dynastic crimes and tumults, Byzantine history at disproportionate length;^ 3. 
continuing century after century for upwards of a Those who write on Byzantine customs, antiquities, 
thousand years, to affirm that the history of the architecture, &c. The B. H. are far from faultless, 
world never witnessed so miserable and degraded a yet, as they are the only sources of information 
caricature of imperial government as the B. E. regarding the vast empire of the East, they are 
affords, or to express the connetion, that nature was invaluable to us. The most interesting and instrac- 
sternly satisfied to behold it finally swept from the tive among them, however, are those who confine 
face of the earth, even hy the hands of barbarous their attention to a limited number of years, and 
Turks. to the events which transpu’ed under their own 

The constitution of the B. E. was founded observation, or in which they took part. The 
on the institutions of Diocletian and Constantine principal B. H. were collected and pnhhshed at 
the Great, and was purely despotic. The empe- Paris in 36 vols., with Latin translations under the 
rors, who were consecrated by the Patriarchs of effitorship of P. Philippe Lahhe, a Jesuit and liis 
Constantinople, claimed, as the true descendants successors (1G48 — 1711). This magnificent coUec- 
of the Caisars, a sovereignty over the West as weU tion was reprinted, with additions, at Venice, 1727 
as the East, and styled themselves ‘ rulers of the — 1733. In 1828, Niebuhr, assisted by Beldrer, the 
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two Dindorfs, Scliopen, Meineoke; and Laclimann, 
began a new Corpus Scripionim Hisioria: BiJ'antina:, 
of wliiob many vohunes have already appeared. 

BYZA'NTINES, in Numismatios. is the term 
applied to coins of the Byzantine empire. B 3 ’zau- 
tino coins are of gold, silver, and bronze ; be.ar 
impressions distinct from those of the c.arlier Eom.an 
coins ; and were copied in several coimtries "where 
the Bj'z.antino standard "v'as adopted. The com- 
mercial relations of the Eastern empire served 
to distribute , its coinage over almost all the then 
known world. It "n’as current in India, as well 
as in the north of Europe. Becentl}', .an increased 
attention has been paid to the study of Byzantine 
coins as aids to histor 3 a — Sanlcy, Bsstii tie Classi- 
^calioji dc Suites MonCUiircs Biponlitics (Metz, 
1S3G). 

BYZA'KTIEiM, a city which stood on the 
Tliraciau Bosporus, was first founded by emigrants 
from Mcgara in GG7 E. c., and rapidly rose to import- 
ance .as a seat of commerce. Its position was at 
once seciue and enchanting ; it commanded the 
shores of Europe .and Asia, had magnificent facili- 
ties for trade, and avas also encircled avith rich, 
picturesque, and varied scenery. After a time of 
subjug.ation under Darius Hj-st.aspos, B. w.as liber- 
..ated from the Persian j’oke b}' Pausanias. Along 
avith other Grecian seaports, B. revolted from 
Athens in 440 E. c., but avas caphued by Alcibiades 
(408). Lj-sauder rccoa-ered it for the Laced.as- 


monians in 405. Shortly afterw.ards, it renewed 
its alliance with Athens, .and in 390,’ Thrasybulus 
altered its form of goveiaunont from an oligarchy 
into a democracy. IrVhen Athens again acmiired 
a dangerous importance as a naval power, B., in 
356, leagued itself avith Chios, Rhodes, and King 
Mausolus II. of Caria, and crippled the trade of the 
former city; with which,_hoa\;ever, it ag.ain formed 
an alliance, tluongh the influence of Demosthenes, 
in opposition to Philix) of Macedon, avho, in 341 

340 B. c., a-ainly besieged Byz.antium. Dnder 

Alexander the Great, B. retamed a certain degree 
of independence. For some time, B. was tributary 
to the Gauls, avho settled in Thrace, after the death 
of Breimus (280 B. c.). After the second Punic avar, 
when the Romans began to interfere in the afiairs of 
Grecian and Asiatic cities, B. attached itself to Rome, 
and, retaining almost entire its former liberties, 
maintained also its commercial importance. In the 
civil war between Septimius Severus and Pesceimius 
Niger, B. sided avith the latter. It was therefore 
besieged by Seveiais, and, after a br.ave defence of 
threo°ycars’ dur.ition, was captured in 19G A.D., and 
reduced to ruin. Severus, reiienting of the desola- 
tion w"hich he had made, rebuilt a part of the city 
under the name of Auptista Anionhid, and orna- 
mented it with baths, porticos, &c. C.ar.acalla 
restored to the inhabitants their .ancient privileges ; 
.and, in 330 A. D., under the name of New Rome or 
Constantinople, it avas made the metropolis of the 
Roman empire. See Constaxtinoei-e. 
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THE third letter in all the alphabets 
derived from the Roman. It corre- 
place to the Greek gamma 
(r), and had originally the same 
sound — viz., that of g in gun ; as is 
expressly recorded, and as is proved 
•JO inscriptions, on which we 

read leciones, Uce, for what were after- 
^ P wards written legiottes, lege. This medial 

•*1? or flat guttural sound of c was at an early 
period of Roman history lost in the sharp guttural 
or i-sound (see Axteabet), and this continued to he 
the pronunciation of the letter c in Latin dorni at 
least to the 5th c. of the Christian era, not only in 
such words as comes, clamo, hut also before the 
vowels e and i. Such Latin words as Cicero, fecit, 
are uniformly represented in Greek by Kikero, 
phekit; and in the times of the Empire, the Germans 
borrowed Kaiser, keller, from Ccesar, cellarium. 

It seems difficidt, at first sight, to account for the 
same letter haniig sounds so different as those 
heard in call and m avil. The beginning of the 
transition is to he found in the effect produced upon 
certain consonants by their standing before i 
followed by a vowel. Thus, in nation, ti has the 
effect of sh ; and out of diurnal has sprung journal. 
In such combinations, i is originally a semivowel 
hai-ing the force of y, and it is easy to see that lyon, 
dyur, pronounced in one syllable, cannot but slide 
into the sibilant or hissing soimds of shon, jur. A 
precisely similar effect is produced on the /;-sonnd 
before ia, iu, io; in Lucius, Porcia, or rather 
Lukjms, Porkya, ky tends to shde into a hissing 
sound similar to that of ty and dy. This tendency 
shewed itself early in the Latin tongue ; and in the j 
vulgar Latin of later ages, and in the Romanic 
tonmies that sprang out of it, it fuUy developed | 
itself, so that the Italian came to pronounce Lucia 
as if UTitten Luishia. Combinations like ceo, cea, 
are little different from cio and cia, and would 
uatur.ally follow the same course ; and the s sound 
being once associated with the letter c in these 
positions, was gradually extended to it in c.ase3 
where the e or i was not followed by a vowel. 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet resembled the Roman, 
from which it sprang, in having no k, and in 
al Wei'S using c wuth the sound of h; king and 
keen were spelled cyning and caie. It was also with- 
out g, for which cio was used — quick being spelled 
cwic. By a process analogous to that described 
above, such Anglo-Saxon words as ceorl, ceosan (pro. 
l-yorl, kyosan), became transformed into the English 
churl, (Jioose. And tliis suggests a matural explana- 
tion of the multitude of cases where the c of the 
Latin has been transformed into ck in Erench, and 
has passed in this form into English — c. g., Lat. 
caput, Fr. chef, Eng. chief; Lat. caminus, Eng. 
chimney; Lat. carmen, Eng. charm. For as the 
Anglo-Saxons turned the karl or korl of the other 
Grothio nations into kyorl, so doubtless the Roman- 
ised Gauls corrupted the prommeiation of the 
Latin camera, for example, into kyamera (compare 


Eng. carl, pro. by some kyari), which would then 
readily slide into chanibre. 

In the other Germanic alphabets, which were 
derived partly from the Roman and partly from the 
Greek, the Greek kappa, or k is used almost to the 
exclusion of c, which, in German, Swedish, &c., 
appe.irs only in words borrowed from the Romanic 
languages. See letter K. 

In modem English, c is pronoimced like k before 
the vowels a, o, u, and like s before e, f, and y, and 
where the sharp guttural soimd has to he represented 
before e, t, and y, the Germanic k has superseded 
the Anglo-S.axon c, as in king, keen. In so far as 
mere sound is concerned, c is a superfluous letter 
in English ; in every case its power could be repre- 
sented either by k or by s. In the corresponding 
words of the several Aryan languages, we find vari- 
ous substitutions for c, thus: Lat. calamus, Eng. 
halm (stalli), Rus. soloma; L.at. cord-, Eng. heart, 
Eus. serdtse; Lat. collum, Ger. hals (neck) ; Lat. acer 
(sh.irp), Fr. aigre, Eng. eager; Lat. due- (lead or 
draw), Ger. zog, Eng. lug; Gr. pepo, Lat. coquo, Eng. 
cook; Lat. dictus, Ital. ditto. 0 sometimes disap- 
pears before I and r; thus : Gr. kleo (to soimd one’s 
fame, allied to kaleo, to call or shout), Lat. laudo, 
to praise, Ger. laut, voice, Eng. loud. Old Ger. 
hlud, fame (hence Hludwig or Clodowig, Cloids, 
Louis). 

O, in Music, is the name of one of the notes of 
the gamut. The scale of 0 major has neither flats 
nor sharps, and therefore is called the natural 
sc.ale. The different octaves of the gamut, begin- 
ning with C, are c.aUed by the Germans the gre.at, 
small, one-stroked, two-stroked, &o., beginning with 


^ ; thus, 0, c, c, c, 0 . 

— s* — 

C is also the sound on which the system of music 
is founded, .and from which the mathematical pro- 
portions of intervals are taken; that is, a string 
of a given length soimding C, when divided into 
certain proportions, is made to produce harmonically 
the intervals of the different fimdamental chords. 

0 hlAJOK, the first of the twelve major keys iu 
modern music ; being the natural scale, it has no 
signature. 

C Miiioii, the tonic minor of 0 major, has three 
flats for its signature — viz., B flat, E flat, and A flat. 

CAABA. See Kaaba. 

CAATNG WHALE (Gldbicephalus deductor), an 
interesting cetaceous animal, which has been very 
generally mcluded by naturalists in the genus jDel- 
phinus with dolphins (q. v.) and porpoises (q. v.), 
being named hy some Delphinus mdas (Gr. black), by 
others L. globiceps, from the roimd form of its head, 
but which has recently been separated from the true 
dolphins, either as a species of porpoise {Phoccena), 
or as the type of a djstinot genus, Glohicephalus, 
principally characterised by the rounded muzzle, 
and the convex and rounded top of the head. The 
general form of the animal is not unlilce that of the 
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comraon porpoise, l)ut it is mucli larger, being from 
IG to 2-1 feet in length, The body is thick, its 
circiunfereiice .at the origin of the dorsal fin, arhero 
it is greatest, being rather more than 10 feet, taper- 
ing toavards the tail, ■n’hich is deeply forked. The 
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pcctor.al fins are remarkably long and u.arronr, fully 
r> feet in length, difTcring a'ery tmich in this 
respect from tlui=o of ever}’ other knomi ccbaconns 
animal. The avholo immhor of vertebrre is 55. The 
colour is black, aaath a avhitc streak from the tliroat 
to the a'cnt; and the skin is beautifully smooth, 
Ehiuing like oiled silk. 

'The C. W. feeds on cod, ling, and other largo 
fishes, lint also to a great extent on ceplualopodons 
moUnsca, the cuttle-fish, indeed, seeming to be its 
piiucipal food. It is tho most g-.-egarious of aU the 
Cetacea, great sho.als or herds being usually seen 
together ill the northern sc.as arliich it inhabits. 
These herds exliibit the same propensity unth flocks 
of shco]i, rvhen pressed by any danger, to follow 
their leaders, so that when they arc hemmed in 
by boats, if one hro.ak through to tho open sea, .all 
escape ; hut if one is driven ashore, tho rest rush 
fonvard with such blind impotuositj' ns to strand 
themsoives upon tho ho.ach, avhoro they become 
an easy prey and rich priao to their pnrsnors. The 
appearance of a herd of caaing whales in a northern 
liay prodnocs a scene of great excitement, and 
every boat is in requisition. From 50 to 100 
aih.ales are often captured, and it is recorded tli.at 
1110 were killed, in tho winter of 1803 — ISIO, at 
irv.alfiord, in Iceland. Tiio word caaino is not the 
.Scottish fonn of caltinrj, as has hooii supposeil, hut 
is- a tot.ally different Scotch word, wliioli signifies 
driving. 0, IV. appc.ars to ho origin.ally an Orkney 
or J^etland name. Tho same nnunal is knomi to 
sailors ns the Black 'Whale, tho Howling Wli.ale, 
the Soci.al I\ni.alc, and the Bilot-fish. — Another 
species of tho same genus, O. lllssonnus, 0 or 10 
feet long, the male of a bliiish-whitc colour, the 
female brown, both Eexc.s marked with incgidar 
uliitc lines and brown spots, is found in the 
Jilcditerr.ancan. 

CABAGA'If, a thrimng tosvn, situated at the 
northern extremity of the island of Buzon, one of 
tlie Philippines. Pop. upwards of 11,000. 

CABA'Ii, a term eraploj-ed to denote a small, 
intriguing, factious party in tho state, and also 
a union of sevcr.al such, avhicli, for politic.al or 
personal ends, agree to modify or sacrifice their 
principles. The avord was used to describe an English 
ministry in tho reign of Charles II., tho imti.als 
of avhose names composed Cabal — viz., CUfTord, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, .and Lauderdale. 
This avas not tho oripn of the avord, howea’cr, as 


some have supposed; but merely tbc ingenious 
applic.ation of a avord previously in use, and which 
appc.ais to bavG been deria’ed from tbo French 
cabale, possessing a similar signification. 

CABANIS, Pierre Jear Georges, a French 
physician, philosophical aariter, and partisan of 
Mirabeau in the Revolution, avas horn at Cosnac, in 
the department of tho Charente-InfCrieure, 1757. 
iVhen he had completed his studies in Paris (1773), 
ho ai-ent to W.-irsaw, in tho capacity of secretary to 
a Pohsh magnate. On his return to Paris, he was 
' for some tinie engaged in btorary pursuits, from 
avhioli ho turned his attention to an earnest study 
of medicine. At the outbreak of tho Kevolutiou, 
ho .attaehed himself to the liberal side, hut detested 
the cruelties which tollowed. For Mirabeau, whose 
ojiinions he leocivcd, he aaToto a work on nation.al 
eilnc.ation, avhiuh was published after tho death of 
that great orator (1791). C. was one of the Coimcil 
of Five Hundred, afterwards member of tho senate, 
and administrator of the hospitals of Paris. He 
died May 5, ISOS. His cliief work, liappmis du 
Physique el du Moral dc V Homme, completed in 
1802, g.ained its author a considerable reputation 
as a writer and philosopher. The work displays 
no mean power of observation and an.alysis, hut is 
char.aetorised by .a sensationalism so absolute, that 
it seems at first sight as if the author wore 
burlesquing with grave irony tho doctrines of his 
brother-inateri.alists. Ho denies that the soul is 
an entity ; it is only a faculty ; and declares the 
bram to be meioly a ])articu].ar organ specially fitted 
to produce thought, ns tho stomach and tho intes- 
tines perform the function of digestion. C. traces 
this grotesque analogy through .all its niceties, 
and nt last triumphantly concludes, ‘ that tho 
brain digests impressions and organically Bccrctcs 
thought 1 ’ 

CABATUAN, a city of tho province of Iloilo, on 
the island of Pan.ay, one of tho Philippines. It is 
situ.atcd on the banks of the river Tigiun, which so 
.abounds with crocodiles that fishing is unsafe. 
Navigation is very imcertain, the river being somo- 
timcs nearly tlry, while at others it overflows its 
hanks, and deluges the surrounding coimtry. (Oio 
city was founded in 1732, and possesses a population 
of 23,(100, who are chiefly engaged in tho production 
of rice, and of cocoa-nut oil. 

CABAZERA, c.a]iit.al of the promneo of Cagayan, 
isl.and of Luzon, Philippines. Pop. 15,000. lohacco 
IS grown very extensively in the province, and its 
m.anufacture afTords einplojaueut to largo niuiihors 
of people. 

CA'BBAGE (Brassica okracca ; see Bra.i^sica), 
a plant in most gcncr.al cultivation for culinary 
pnrpo.scs in Europe and other countries, cultivated 
•also to .a con.siderable extent for feeding cattle. It 
i.s a native of the rocky shores of Britain and other 
p,arts of Europe, more plentiful on tho shores of tho 
Mediterranean than in more northern latitudes, and 
in its wild state is generally from a foot to two 
feet liigh. This jilant has been eiiUiv.ated in Em-opo 
from time immemorial ; it has likewise been culti- 
vated from an e.arly period in gardens and about 
idUagcs in India. Few plants shew so p-cat a tcii- 
lii ncy to v.ary m their form through cultivation; and 
among the varieties of this one species arc reckoned 
several of onr most esteemed culinary vcgctahlcs, 
such as ICale (q. v.) or Greens, Borecole, Colcnort 
(q. V.), Sfivoy (q. v.). Kohl Rahi (q. V.), Cauliflower 
(q. V.), and Broccoli (q. v.)— plants -which (bfTor 
much in their appearance and in tho particular 
qualities for which they arc valuable, both from 
each other and from tho origin.al wild plant. 

The wild C. baa smooth sea-green leaves, waved 
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and variously indented ; the boiling of tho leaves, 
-or their fonning close heads at a certain stage of 
the gron-th of tho plant, so that the inner leaves are 
blanched, is peculiar to those cultivated varieties 
■which comihonly receive, the name of cabbage. 

The ordinary varieties of C. arc often called by 
the general name of White O., to distinguish them 
from the Jted O., ivhich is of a deep browi^h-red 
or purpUsh colour, and is chiefly used for pickling, 
for ivlnoh purpose' it is much esteemed. The Tree 

■ O,, or Cow C., is a variety cultivated for cattle, 
especially in the Channel Islands and the north of 
Prance, of ■which the leaves do not close together 
into compact heads, but ■which is remarkable for its 
great height — roaclung, ■when it is in flo'wer, ten feet 
on rich BoUS — and for its branching stem. Hie 
stems of this kind arc sometimes used as stakes for 
pease, and even as cross-spars for thatched roofs. 
The Portugal or Tranxuda 0., also kno'wn as Couve 
Tronchuda, is a variety remarkable for its delicacy, 
and for tho largo midribs of its leaves, u-hich arc 
often used like sea-kale. It is an article of luxury 
like cjiuliflower, and requires a somewhat similar 
cultivation, — C.-sced is ao\vn either in spring or 
autumn, and tho seedlings transphinted in rows at 
distances of two feet or upwards, according to the 

■ size of tlio variety. They are often planted closer, 
and the altermito plants cut j'otmg for open greens, 
for which the sprouts that arise from tho stem of 
some varieties after tho head has been cut off are 
also used. Cabbages require a rich, well-manured 
soil, and tho earth about the roots ought to be 
often stirred. By sowing and jil.anting at different 
dates and of different varieties, a succession is 
secured in tho garden j and when ■winter approaches, 
part of tho princip.al crop nuiy bo taken up and laid 
in a sloping position, so that only tho heads are above 
tho e.arth; in which way they are generally preserved 
■without inj^'. In some places, cabbages arc com- 
pletely buried in tho c-arth, tho plants not being 
allowed to touch each other; and this method 
succeeds well in peaty or s.ahdy soils. 

Tho C., considered as food, contains more th.in 00 
per cent, of water, and therefore cannot be very 
nutritious : 100 parts of tho ordinary C. consist of 

Extractlrr, , . , 

Gnmniy maltcrr, . . . 2*89 

ITesln, .... 0-05 

VegetnUe albumen, . . . O’SS 

Green feeula, . . . 0 C3 

■Water and Balts, . . . 93'EO 

Tho 'digestibility of C. varies according ns it is 
artaken of raw or boiled : thtus, ra'w C. alone is 
igested in hours; raw C. ■with vincmir, in 2 
hours ; and boiled C. takes 4i hours. Tininenso 
quantities of cabbages are used in Germany as 
b'auer Kraut (q. v.). 

CABBAGE BrUtK. See Andira. 

CA'BBAGE BU'TTERPLY, a name common 
to soveral species of butterfly, tho karvto of which 
devour tho lo.avcs of cntcifcrous plants, especially 
of tho cabbage tribe, and arc popularly kno-wn ns 
cabbage-worms or kale-worms. Tlio Lajioe C. B., 
or Largo BTiito Garden Buttcrfl 3 ' {Pontid Brassiere, 
or Pieris Brassiere), is ono of tho most common of 
British butterflies. It is white; -tho -wings tipped 
and spotted ■with black. Tho wings, when expanded, 
measure from to 3 inches across. Tho antenna} 
terminato in an ovoid club. Tho female lays 
her eggs, which aro conical and bright yellow, in 
clusters of 20 or 30, on tho leaves of the plants 
which are tho dcstinod food of the caterpillars. 
Tho caterpillars, when fuUy gro'wn, are about 1 inch 
or _li inch long, and aro excessively voracious, 
-eating twice their mvn weight of cabbage-leaf in 24 
hours. IVhon full grown, they suspend themselves 
470 ■ 


by their tails, often under ledges of garden-^walls,' 
or similar projections, and'are metamorphosed into 
shining pale-green chrysalids, ' spotted ■«!& black, 
from wmeh the perfect insect emerges, either in 
the same season or 'after tho lapse of a ■winter — 
no longer to devour cabbage-leaves, biit to subsist' 
ddicately uponhbney, which it sucks from flowers." 
See Iksecis. — The Smalt. C. B., or Small Garden 
■White Butterfly, sometimes called the Turstp 
Bdtterfi,t (Ponlia or Pieris Eapre), very much 
resembles the liirge C. B.,'but the expanse of the 
wings is only about 2 inches. . The eggs are laid 
singly on the under side of the leaves m -cabbages, 
tmmips, &c., and the caterpillars, which' are .of a 
velvety appearance, pale green, "with a ydlow 
lino idong the back, and_ a yellow dotted- line 
on each side, sometimes appear in»great numbers, 
and prove very destructive. They bore into the - 
hearts of cabbages, instead of merely stripping the 
lc.aves, like those of the last species, and ^ thus 
arc a greater pest, even when comparatively few. 
The chrysalis is of a p.-de reddish-brown colour, 
freckled "irith black . — K third species, idso common 
in Britain, the • G-rees-yedted White Butterfly 
(Pontia or Pieris Kapi), very nearly resembles the ^ 
small cabbage butterfly. — ^The excessive multiplica- 
tion of these insects is generally prevented by small 
birds, which devour them and their caterpillars, and 
by insects of tho Ichneumon (q.v.) tribe, which lay 
their eggs in tho caterpillars, that their o'wn larvm 
may feed on them. . 

CABBAGE FLIT (Anthomyia Brassiersf, a fly of 
tho same family 'with tho house-fly, flesh-fly,' Ac., 
and of which tho,larva> or maggota often do great 
injury to tho roots of c.fbbagc3, and sometimes to 
those of tunups. It is of the same conns' "with tho 
fly generally kno'wn as tho Turnip Fly (q. v.), and 
also with tho Potato Ply (q.v.). Beet Ply (q.v.),-&c. 

It is about one-fourth of an inch in len^h, and half 
an inch in exp.anao of "wings ; of an ash-gray colour; 
the male having a silvery gray face, and a_ long 
black streak on the forehead ; tho fcinale, a silvery 
white face, •without any black streak ; tho abdomen 
of tho male is linear, that of tho female terminates 
conically ; -the cj-es of tho male nearly meet on tho 
cro"wn, those of tho female are distant, "with a broad 
black stripe between them. The larva is very 
similar to that of tho flesh-fly — yellowish white, 
tapering to tho head, which has two black hooks. 
The pupa is rust-coloured and homy. 

CABBAGE MOTH (Afnmesfra or Noeliia Bras- 
sic(r), a species of moth, the caterpillar of which 
feeds on c.abbago and turnip leaves, and is some- 
times very dcstmctivc. Tho caterpillar is greenish- 
black, and changes to a brown pupa in autumn. ' 
Tho perfect insect is of a rich mottlea-brown colom-, 
tho upper "wings clouded and waved "with darker 
bro-wn, and ha-nng p,alo and white spots, a yellowish 
lino near tho fringe, the fringe ‘dotted ivith black 
and ochre, tho imuer "wings brownish and white. 

CABBAGE PALM, or CABBAGE TUBE, a 
name given in different countries to different swoies " 
of Palm, tho great terminal bud of which — ^the Palm 
Cabbage — is eaten like cabbage. Tho C. P. of tho 
■West fiidics is Areca oleracea. Tho Southern States 
of America liavo also their 0. P.-or Cabbage Tree, 
otherwise called tho Palmetto {Ohamrerops Palmetto). 
See At.eca, Euterpe, Palm, and Palmetto. 

OA'BBALA (from Heb. Jtihld, to receive), tho 
received doctrine, by which is riot to be understood 
tho popularly accepted doctrine, but that inner or 
mystical interpretation .of the Law which 'the Cab- 
balists allege that Moses received from God in the 
mount, and subsequently taiight to 'Joshua, who in 
his turn commimioate'd it to seventy elders, and 



wliicli Iins ever since been the ti'casiiro of tbe select 
.b wf. Since the 12tb c., tbe study of this secret 
lore has gradually resulted in a distinct school 
and literature, the elements of -ndiich, however, are 
already ^'isible in the Macedonian epoch, and the 
real fir Iiiatorical source of ■which is to be found in 
the eastern doctrine of emanation. In Philo, in 
the Talmud, &c., we certainly find theologico-pliilo- 
fophic.al conceptions, wliich were at a later period 
taken up and modified ; but tho first book on 
cosmogony is Jezirah, a production of the 7th c., 
attributed to Akiba. akfter the second half of the 
12i.h c., the Cabbalistic doctrines, which had at first 
l)ccn confined to such high themes as God and 
creation, began to include exegesis, ethics, and 
]ihUoso]iln", and so became a kind of mystic.al 
religious 'pliilosoiihy. The muuerous c.abb.alistic 
^vrirings composed diuing the tlu'oe subsequent 
ccutimics, professed to teach the secret or mystical 
sense of Holy AVrit, and tho principles on which it 
is grounded, tho higher meaning of tho Law, as well 
as the method of jicrfomiing miracles, by the use of 
divine names and sacred mcantations. Tire c.ab- 
b.alists, moreover, prepared books, which they attri- 
buted to tho oldest authorities— for instance, Soliar, 
a "rr'crk ■UTitten in Aramaic, during the l.Sth c., and 
fathered upon Simeon-ben-Joachai, a scholar of 
Akiba. Tins became the Bible of tho Cabbalistic 
neophr'tes. The chief oirponcnts of tho Cabbalists 
uerc the ]ihilosophcr3, and in part tho Tabuudists. 
'J’owards tho close of tho IGth c., the Cabb.alistic 
wisdom, which by that time had degenerated into 
magic and word-juggling, received a now impulse 
from its teachers iir I’.alcstino and It.aly. Since tho 
time of I’cucldin, many Christian scholars h.avc 
investigated tho subject. 

CABEIllI, rlivinitics anciently worshipped in 
b.'gj-pt, Phanicia, Asia Minor, antt Greece. The 
.'iiioieuts, have loft us verj’ obsom-o notices of the C., 
and learned men have been unable to reach any 
F.atisfaotory conclusions •with regard to them .and 
their worship. It is certain that tho worship had 
both its mysteries and its orgies, and it appc.ars_.also 
that tho C. were amongst the inferior divinities, 
and regarded as dwelling upon tho earth, like the 
Curotes, Corj’bantcs, and Daot3’lc3, and were prob- 
ablj' rcprescnt.ativcs of tho powers of nature. 

GA'B^IS, or KHAB.S, Gnu or (ancient Syrtis 
Minor), an inlet of tho Iilcditcrrancan .Sea, lying 
between tho islands of Kcrkcnna and Jerba, on the 
north-cast coast of Africa, in l.at. .about .TP N., and 
long, from 10’ to 11° E. TIio town of Gabes (ancient 
T'lC'ipe) stands at tho head of tho gulf. 

CABET, IriTrr.Nnt:, a notable French communist, 
was bom at Dijon, January 2, 17SS, and educated 
for the bar, but turned his attention to literature 
aid politics. Under tho llcstoration, ho was one of 
the leaders of the Carbonari (q. v.), and in 1831 was 
elected deputj' for tho department of Cote d’Or. 
Soon aftcnv.ard.s, he published a History of the J uly 
Jtevolulion (1832), started a Badical .Shinday ji.apci-, 
Le Fopulaire (1833), and, on account of an .article in 
this paper, was sentenced to two j'c.ai-s’ imprison- 
ment, mit escaped to London. Here he wrote 
brochures against tho July goverament, and began 
his comrarmlstic studies. After tho amnesty, 1839, 
he returned to Paris, and published a History of tht 
Frencii Jtevolulion (4 vols., 1840), bestowing grc.at 
praise on the old Jacobins. lie attracted far more 
notice by his Voyaye eii Icarie (18-10), a ‘philoso- 
phic,al and social romance,’ describing a communistic 
Utopia. Tho work obtained groat popularity .among 
tho working-classes of Paris. C. next proceeded 
to turn his ‘ philosophic.al romance’ into a reality, 
and published (1847) in his journhl, Le Fopulaire, 


the statutes for tho fonn.ation of an ‘ Ic.aiian 
colony ’ on the Bed Biver in Texas ; inviting his 
foUowci-s to emigr.ato. Tho first division sailed on 
the 2d Fcbruai-y 1848, but a short experience 
convinced them that Texas was .anything but a 
Utopia. Their complaints reached Etuope, but did 
not deter C. from embarking .at the head of a second 
baud of colonists. On his arriv.al, he le.arnod th.at the 
Mormons had just been expelled from N.auvoo, in 
Illinois, and that their city was left deserted. Tho 
Ic.arien3 established themselves there in M.ay 1850. 
C. now returned to France, to repel tho accusations 
.ag.ainst his probity which had been circulated during 
his absence, and to obtain a reversal of the judg- 
ment which had been form.ally proiioimced against 
him, SOtli September 1849. Having succeeded in 
this, he went h.ack to N.auvoo, where he governed, 
as a sort of dictator, his petty colony, until 1850, 
when he w.as dejirived of his office, and obliged to flee 
to St Louis, wiiere he died 9th December of the 
same j-car. C. was a shallow thinker, a weak luler, 
and a poor UTiter ; but his success, such as it was, 
is a proof of what can be accomplished by what 
has heen tenned, with more vigour than elegance, 

‘ jiig-hcadcd perseverance.’ 

CABE'ZA DEL BUEY, a town of the new 
province of Badajoz, Sjiaiu, about 80 miles east- 
south-east of the city of Badajoz. It is situated 
on the northern slo])o of the Sierra Pedregoso, h.as 
manufactures of woollens and linens, and a trade in 
cattle and agricultural produce. Pop. 5400 

CABEZO'N DE LA SAL, a town of Spain, in 
the pronnee of A’alladolid, about 7 miles north- 
north-east of the city of that name. It is situated 
on tho Pisuerga, and is celebrated as the scene of 
one of tho first battles of the Peninsular campaign, 
in which the Spaniards were signally defeated by 
the French. Pop. 2000. 

CA'BIN is the gencr.al name for a room or 
apartment on shipbo.ard. In ships of war, tho 
liv-ing-rooins of tho admirals and captains are called 
‘ state’ e.abins, and are fitted up with much elegance, 
with a gallery or balcony projecting .at tho stern. 
The ' chief officers below tho captain ha'i’O their 
e.abins on cither side of the main-deck ; while those 
of the subordinate commissioned officers are, in 
large shiiis, on cither side of the lower or orlop 
deck. All the e.abins of a ship of war are enclosed 
by light panelling, which is quickly rciiiov.ablo when 
preparing for action. 

CA'BINET (Ital. yabinelto), a small chamber set 
apart for some special purpose, such as tho conscr- 
v.ation of works of .art, antiquities, spocimeus of 
n.atiir.al objects, models, and the like. From sigiii- 
fj-ing tho chamber in which such collections are 
contained, the tenn C. h.as recently come to bo 
employed by us, in imitation of the French, to 
signify the collections themselves, and this even 
when thej’ fill many rooms or galleries. It often 
means simply a small room appended to a larger 
one, when it is also called an anteroom, a retiring- 
room, and the like, Sec Closct. — C.viiiNr.T Pictut.e, 
a jiicturc suited for a cabinet or small room. C. 
pictures aro gcncrallj- sin.all in size, higlily finished, 
.and thus suited for close inspection. 

CABINET. Sec JIinistkv. 

CA'BLE is either a largo rope, or a cliaiu of 
iron links, chiefly employed on sbipbo.ard to sus- 
pend and retain tho anchors. Bope cables aro 
made of the best hemp, twisted into a mass 
of great compactness .and strength. The oircimi- 
fcrcnco varies from about 3 inches to 20. A 
certain number of yarns .aro twisted to form a 
lismmi ; threo lissiuns aro twisted in an opposite 
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direction to form a strand ; and three strands^ are 
trvisted (in the same direction aa the yams in a 
lissum) to form a cable. The number of yams 
in a C. of given size is not always alike, because 
the yams slightly vary in thickness ; hut the 
following is one among many tables winch have 
been prepared relating to cables of 120 fathoms, 
and of the usual degrees of thickness : 


laehei. 

Circumference 


3 

G 

D 

32 

15 

18 

20 


Yarni. 

Lbs. 

= 

. = 192 

= 174 . 

= GOG 

= 3'13 

. =1572 

:= G99 . 

= 2796 

= 

= 4372 

= 1574 . 

. = 6296 

= 1943 

. =77<2 
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per F&ihom. 

Scnln. 

i oz. 

13J lbs. 

C tons. 

3 } It 

54 It 

24 If 

12 // 

121 V 

CO u 

28 // 

215 V 

99 If 

40 // 

272 n 

12G If 


Some cables are made with four strands, but three is 
the common nimiber. If a C. be twisted too much, 
it is stiff; if too little, it is weak. The strength of 
a C. of 18 inches’ circumference is foimd to be about 
00 tons; and for other dimensions, the strength 
varies according to the cube of the diameter. On 
sliipboard, cables receive the names of chief cables, 
havier cables, &c., according to the anchor to which 
they are attached. Durmg the last gi-eat European 
war, the largest ships in the British nas^y carried 
ten cables, most of wUoh were about two feet, or 
a little more, m circiunference. Although ships 
seldom anchor at a greater depth than 40 fathoms, 
it is not deemed safe to trust the anchor to a C. of 
120 fathoms, lest th" siwuld be jerked by a high 
sea when too nearly peipendicuiar ; two are spliced 
together at the ends, and the C. of 240 fathoms 
thus produced acts more hke an elastic Sfiring. 

ClLftltt CADLlis are made of hnks, the length of 
each of which is generally about six diameters of 
the iron of which it is made, and the breadth 
about three and a half diameters. In government 
contracts, cham cables are retjuired to be made 
in 124 fathoms lengths, with one swivel in the 
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middle of every alternate length, and one joining 
shackle in each length. The stay-pins, to strengthen 
the links, are of cast iron. The bar or rod from 
which each link is made, has the two ends cut 
diagonally ; it is bent into the form of a nearly 
complete oval ring ; and then the two ends are 
joined and welded, the stay-pin being at the same 
time introduced at the proper place._ Besides the 
ordinary links, there aro end-links, joining-shacldes, 
rsplicing-tails, mooring-swivels, and bendinv-swivels. 
The sizes of chain cables are denoted by tne thick- 
ness of the rod-iron selected for the linlrs. The 
following table gives certain ascertained quantities 
concerning the cables in ordinary use : 

«8 



Stag’s Head 
Caboched. 
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By the Chain Cables Act of 1871 (34 and 35 Viet, 
c. 101), certain associations and bodies are licensed 
to erect machines for testing, both by tensile and 
brealdng strain, all chain cables and anchors ; and 
it is forbidden to sell or purchase, under penalty of 
£50, any chain cable or any anchor weighing more 
than 1G8 lbs,, which has not been duly tested. 

CABLE-MOULDING, in Architecture, is a 
moulding cut in the form of a rope, the twisting 
being prominently shewn. It was much used in 
the later Norman style. 

CABLING, the moulding by which the hollow 
parts in the flutes of cohunns and pilasters in 
classical architecture are often partially filled. The 
C. seldom extends beyond the third paxt of the 
shaft from the ground. 

CABO'CHED, or CABO'SSED, an 
hcnaldic term, from tho old French 
word cahoche, the head. When tho 
head of an animal is home, without 
.any part of tho neck, and exhibited 
full in face, it is said to be c.aboched. 

CABOO'SE, or CAMBOOSE (Dan- 
ish, kahijse, a cook’s room in a ship; 

Her. kabuse, a little room), is the 
name of the kitchen or cook-room m a merchant- 
ship. In coasting-vessels, the terra is applied to a 
imrtablo cast-iron stove on the deck, whore food is 
cooked. 

CABOT, tho name of two Venetians, father and 
son, both celebrated as navigators and discoverers. 
—Giovanni Cauot, or Cabotto, the father, whoso 
business compelled him to reside much in Bristol, 
was appointed by Henry VIL, March 5, 149C, to tho 
command of a squadron of five vessels on a voyage 
of discovery in the Atlantic Ocean. In this expe- 
dition ho was accompanied by his sons Ludovico, 
Sebastiano (bom at Bristol, 1477), and Sanzio. On 
the 24th of June 1497, the coast of Labrador, North 
.America, was sighted. The merit of this discoveiy 
has been generafly ascribed to the navigator's second 
son, Sebastian C., tho most scientific of the family ; 
but .an e.xtract from a chart preserved by Halduyt 
mentions the father before the son. The expedition 
retmned in August 1497,., In 1498, a second w.as 
made, with what results wo do not know ; and in 
1499, a third to the Gulf of Mexico. About this 
tune, Giov.aimi, the f.ather, appears to have died, and 
wo hear no more of Sebastian till 1512, when he 
entered the service of Ferdinand, Idng of Spain. 
Diu-ing the year 1515, he was engaged in revising 
maps and charts, in connection with nis profession, 
and in planning an exploration of the North-west 
Passage to Asia, which, however, was laid aside 
on account of the death of Ferdinand in 151G. 
G., who seems to h.ave been no favourite with the 
Spanish courtiers, was now subjected to a series of 
contemptible insults. This us.age induced him to 
return to England, and in 1517, he was appointed 
by Henry VIII. to the command of an expedition to 
Labrador. He reached lat. 674° N., and entered 
Hudson’s Bay, where he gave names to several places ; 
but the expedition proved on the whole a failm-e, 
on account of the cowardice, or malice of his vice- 
commandant, Sir Thomas Perte. 0. now entered 
again into the Spanish service, was made pilot- 
imvjor of the kingdom by Charles V., and commanded 
an expedition which examined the coast of Brazil 
and La Plata, which he attempted to colonise. In 
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Ijol, lie returned to Spain, and resumed liis old 
situation ; but in 1548, he once more betook himselt 
to England, -where ho -n-as well received by King 
Edward VI., who made him Inspector o£ the Ka-vy, 
and gave him a pension. To this monarch he seems 
to have explained the variation of the magnetic 
needle in several places, which he was among the 
first, if not the very first, to notice particularly. In 
1553, C. was the prime mover and director of the 
e.xpedition of Jlerchant Adventurers which opened 
to England an important commerce -nuth Russia. 
It is not known exactly when 0. died.— hlemoir of 
Sebastian Cabot (Lond. 1831). 

CABOTZ. Sec Cusso. 

CA'ERA (.ancient ^gahnim), a town of Spain, in 
the province of Cordova, 30 miles south-east of the 
city of that name. C. is irrcgid.axly built between 
tu’o hills, and surroimdcd with g.ardens ; -vine- 
yards in the neighbourhood produce excellent wine. 
It is chiefly .agncultural ; but it has manufactures 
of woollen, linen, hats, so.ap, earthenware, &c. 
Top. 12,000. 

CABRAIi, or CABRERA, Beduo Alvahez, the 
discoverer of Brazil, was descended from an old and 

i iatrician Portuguese family. Nothing is known of 
lis e.arl 3 ' life, save tho fact, that ho must have 
recommended himself by talent and enterprise to 
King Emanuel of Porhig.aI, who, after the first 
voyage of Ahasco do Gama, appointed C. to the 
comm.and of a fleet of 13 vessels, c.anying 1200 men, 
and boimd for tho E,ast Indies. On the 9th March 
1500, he sailed from Lisbon. To avoid the incon- 
venience of being becalmed on tho coast of Africa, 
ho took a course too far westerly, fell into the South 
iVmerican current of tho Atlantic, and was carried 
to the imltnown coast of Brazil, of winch ho claimdd 
possession for tho king of Portugal, April 24, 1500, 
naming tho new country ‘ Terra - da Santa Cniz.’ 
After sending homo one vessel to be.ar nows of this 
great accidental discovery, C. sailed for India ; but 
on the 29th of M.ay, four of his vessels formdere^ 
and all on board perished, including Diaz the great 
na-vigator ; and soon afterwards throe more vessels 
-u'ere lost. C. therefore landed at hIoz.ambique, on 
the cast coast of Africa, of -a-hich he first gave clc.ar 
information, and also discovered (August 23) tho 
Antschedives Islands, of which he described correctly 
the position. Hence he sailed to CalicuC, where, 
ha-ving made the terror of his arms felt, he was 
permitted to found a factor}' ; entered into success- 
fiJ negoti.ations -with native rulers, and thus est.ab- 
h'shed the first commerci.al treaty between Portug.al 
and India. Ho returned from India, bringing -with 
him a considerable booty, and arrived in the port of 
Lisbon, JulySl, 1501. It appe-ara prob.able th.at tho 
king was dissatisfied -with the results of tho expedi- 
tion (although it had annexed BrazU to tho crown 
of Poitaigal), for subsequently we find no mention 
made of C. among other discoverers. At the request 
of C., Sancho de Toar wrote a description of tho 
coast of Sofola. C.’s voyages are described in 
Ramusio’s J^avigalionc e Viaggi, 3 vols. (Venice, 
15G3; now ed., Venice, 1835). 

CABRE'RA, a small island in tho JIeditcrr,anc,an, 
lying off tho southern point of M.ajorc.a. It is about 
tliree miles in length and breadth, -with an irrcgul.ar 
coast, and is little else than a barren calcareous 
rock. The only interest .attached to C. is, th.at 
diuang the war in tho Peninsula it formed a 
Spanish depot for Erench prisoners, who were 
crowded in thousands into tho desohato spot, and 
treated with great barbarity ; of -winch an acemmt 
is given in a popular work, entitled tho Adventures 
of a French Sergeant. 

OABRE'RA, Don Ramon, tho ' boldest leader of 


tho Carlist party in Spain, was bom at Tortos.a 
in Catalonia, 31st August 1810. The de.ath of 
Ferdinand, in 1833, gave tho signal for a civil 
-\v.ar, and first brought 0. into notice. Placing 
hi^elf at the head of some guerilla troops, ho 
joined the Absolutists, or p.artisans of Don Carlos 
and by his -vigilance, energy, .and daring soon 
rose to be second in command in tho Maestrazgo 
district. Throughout Aragon and V.alencia his 
name became a by-word for cruelty. After pene- 
tr.ating as far south as And.alusi.a, his forces were 
completely routed by the royal troops, on the 
borders of Aragon, and he himself, severely wounded, 
escaped -with difficulty into the woods. It -w.as 
now rumoured that 0. was dead, when all at 
once he rcappc.ared at tho head of 10,000 foot and 
IGOO horse. Invading the province of Valencia, 
he overthrew tho royal army at Bufiol, 18th 
Febniary 1837, and again on the 19th March at 
Burjasot; bnt was in his turn vanquished at 
Torre-Blanc.a, and once more compelled to seek 
a hiding-place. Shortly .after, he re-opened the 
w.ar -with fiery energy. Madrid itself w.as threat- 
ened by C., who, about this time, received tho title 
of Count of Morelia for his vigorous defence of tho 
fortress of that n.arae, .and was also appointed 
governor-general of Aragon, Valencia, and Murcia. 
The Carhsts now behoved th.at tho trimnph of 
.absolutism was .approaching, when the treachery 
of tho Carhst general, M.arotto, changed the -ivhole 
aspect of affairs, and Don Carlos fled from Spain. 
C. held out imtil Espartero forced liim to quit the 
country in the summer of 1840. Ho then entered 
France, where he -ivas taken prisoner, and confined 
for a short time in the fortress of Ham. In 1845, 
he strongly opposed Don Carlos’s .abdication of his 
rights. On the outbreak of the French revolution 
in 1848, he renewed tho struggle on behalf of 
•absolutism in Spain ; but tho adventure proved a 
miserable faUiu-e, .and on tho 17th January 1849, 
he recrossed tho Pyrenees, to live in retirement. 
He .afterwards married a wealthy English lady. Miss 
jM.ariannc Catherine Richards. He took part in the 
struggles in Spain in 1873. 

CABU'L, a river in Afgh.anistan, rises in lat. 34° 
21'_N., and long. G8° 20' E., on tho southern decli- 
vities of tho Hindu Kush or Indian Caucasus. Its 
source is 8400 feet above the level of the sea ; and 
an eastward mn of 320 miles, with a faU of about 
7500 feet, along North Afghanist.an, through tho 
Khyber Mountains, and across Pcsba-wur, carries 
it into tho Indus, opposite to Attock, in tho 
Pimjab. Tho point of confluence marlcs tho head of 
na-vigatiou on tho main Etrc.am, wlulo tho tributary 
itself is practicablo about 50 nulos upwards for 
craft of 40 or 50 tons. By means, tlierefore, of tho 
two taken as one line, there exists an available 
commimication of about 1000 miles between tho 
Khyber Mountains and tho Indian Ocean. Tho 
C. -washes tho cities of C.abul, Jelal.abad, .and 
Dobimdee. 

CABH'L is tho name given to th.at part of 
Afghanistan (q. v.) -which lies south of the Hindu 
Kush, and is drained by tho C.abul river. It e.xtends 
from tho south of Ghiznee to the Hindu Kush, and 
from Bamian (q. v.) to tho Khyber Pass. This 
region has long occupied a prominent position in tho 
world. Through it, as tho p.ass.age from Persia to 
Indi.a, Alexander tho Grc.at marched in order to 
complete his eastern conquests ; from it issued 
Mahmoud of Ghiznee, the first Mohammedan inv.ader 
of Hindustan. 

The city of C.abul, from which tho surrounding 
territory takes its name, has C0,000 inh.abitants, and 
Bt.ands in lat. 34° 30’ N., and long. G9° 0' E., nc.ar tho 
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point wlioro tlio river, Lore crossed by three bridge!, 
censes to bo fordable. lilovntcd about 6400 feet, 
and overtopped, witbin a short distance to the 
north, by pinnacles of the Hindu Kush, about 14,000 
foot higher than itself, C. has a severe winter, and 
a temperate summer, ranging from 76° to 8^ F. 
Tho city, in addition to its bemg fortiOed ns a whole, 
is separated into dilTerent quarters, for tho purposes 
of aefcnce,' by stone walls — ^tho Bala Hissar, or 
citadel proper, being on tho east, and tho -Kuzal- 
bashes or Persians having a strongly fdrtiHcd quarter 
on tho south-west In the days o£ Sultan Baber, 0. 
was tho capital of tho Mogul empire. In more 
recent times, it has witnessed some of tho most 
momentous events in Anglo-Indian history. In 
1839. it was taken by tho British : in 1841, it was 
lost tlirongh a treacherous outbrc.ak, which led (Cth 
.January 1842) to the tnassacro of about 4000 soldiers 
and 12,000 followers; and, finally, after being 
recovered by General Pollock in tho samo year, it 
was ah.andoncd, its b.azaars and public buildings 
having previously been burned to the ground. 

.After tho death of Dost Mohammed, Ameer of 
Afghanistan, Shore Ali, tho son whom lio Imd 
selected ns his heir, had to fight for tho possession 
of C. with Uzful Khan, his cider brother, and tho 
son of the latter, Abdtdrahman, who had m.arricd a 
daughter of the IClian of Bokhara. Shcro Ali svas 
at first unsuccessful. On May 21, 1866, Urfnl 
entered C. in iriuinph, and w.a5 proclaimed 
Ameer of AfglianisLau. Ho npplictl to Sir John 
L.a\mncc, tho Indian ricoroy, to recognise him, 
but tho request was declined on the ground that 
Slicro Ali remained in possession of a lat^o rart of 
AfglLsnistan. At tho death of Uzful, his brother 
Ar.im took tho title of Amcor, not of Afghanistan, 
but of C. and Cambahar. Ariiu was not, however, 
nllowixl to prcscn'o_ those possessions. In tho end | 
of ISOSj Shore Ali, aidwl bj’liis son Yakoob, obtained 
possession of C., which was then rw.torwl to its 
I original and proper jiosition of c.ajiit4l of Afghan- 
istan (q. v.). 

CAOA'O. See Coco.t. 

CACOA'MO, a tomi in tho prorinco of Palermo, 
Sicily, about 6 miles south-west of Termini, with 
a poinilation of 639 1. 

OA'OEUllS, a tomi of Siwiin, capital of tho new 
]u-ovinco of Cacctes, is situated on a river of tlie 
s-amo name, aliout 26 miles west of Tnixillo, in' a 
rich agricnltural district It is famous for its bacon ; 
has mnmifaclurcs of linen, woollens, IcaUicr, hats, 
Bo.ap, Ac.; dye-works and flour-mills, and a Imps 
trado in tho produce of tho district It is the 
Cat'.nx Caalia of the Bomans, and many relics of 
its antiquity are still found. It is rich in arclii- 
tccluro of the feudal period, and hn.s ono .of tho 
largest and finest bull-nngs in Spain. Pop. 12,000. 

CA'ClSBES,Nun’vA, a toivn of tlio Philippines, in 
tho prorince of South Camnrincs, on tho island of 
Luzon. It is situated on tho river Hnga, or Santa 
Cniz, between tho Bay of San Miguel and tho Gidf 
of Kngay, about 176 miles Boulh-c.-ist of ^Inniln. 
Pop. 12,000. 

CACHA'O, cuipital of tho prorinco of Tonquin, 
and tho largest city of tho kingdom of Aimm 
(q. V.), having an estimated population of 100,000. 
It stands about 100 miles from tho sea, on tho 
Tonquin Biver, which is tluis far navigable for 
small-craft. It ha.i a cousiderablo trade, sufficient 
to have at one timo attracted English and Dutch 
factories. Tho c.xport3 arc bullion, silks, and 
lackered ware; and tho imports aro pepper, arms, 

. long clotlrs, chintzes, and manufnctuim goods 
generally. 

OAOHATl, or HAIRU'MBO, a district of 

«o 


British India, in the presidency of Bengal, to the S. ' 
of Assam, between 24“ — 26“ N. lit., and 92“ — 93“ SV E- 
long. With an area of 1285 i^. u., it contained, in 
1871, 205,027 inhabitants. It is mostly mountainous 
and uncultivated. Its principal river is the Barak,'- 
which, after a singularly tortuous conne-of '360 
miles, enters tho Brahmaputra about 40 miles above 
Dacca. The territory produces rice,' cotton, tea, 
sugar, timber, bamboo, iron-ore, wax, and ivory ; 
and imports salt, cloths, tobacco, and gbee or half- 
liquid butter. ' ' • 

CACHE (Pr. a lurking-bole),' tho name giyep’by 
parties of travellers in the great western prairies of . 
tlic.'Dnited States to places for conocalmg provi- 
sions and other articles. Dcsig^r to return on 
their tracks after crossing the Bocky Mountain^, 
tlicy disburden tliemsclvcs of what icicles can bo 
Bp.arcd, and to conceal them from the Indiaiu, 
construct places of deposit in the wilderness.' Tho 
imaking of n C. is a matter of mnch labour and 
ingenuity. A bole is dug to a depth of perhaps six' 
or eight feet and several feet broad, and then the 
articles being interred, the surface is replaced ■wiUi 
the utmost jiossiblo care. Tho oxcavatJxl earth is 
also carefully removed,. so as to Icavo no trace 
whatever of the excavation. -Tho situation of 
the C., however, is knoTO to the p.arty by some . 
landmark, and returning months aftcrw.'irds, they 
probably find its contents imdisturbcd. 

CACHET, Lirrmra de. See L'EmiES de OAcmrr. 

CACHE'XIA, a namo applied by physicians 
eometimes to a group of diseases, and sometimes to 
the constitutional state accompanying a particular 
disease— c. g., Cancerous C., Gouty C., Mcrcnri.'il 
Cnclicxin. Tho wonl is derived from tho Greek 
Ltdos, bad, and ficnV, a liabit, and signifies simply 
n hod habit of bodii, without reference to the cause 
of illncas. Frotn Chdlcn’s having in modem times 
given extensive circulation to the word, os indicating 
a largo group of clironic diseases, in most of whicb 
tlicro nro complicated changes in the blood and 
in tlio solid tcxtiues, C. bos come to bo cbiefly 
employed aritb rcfcrcnco to diseases in which tlio 
gciicnu nutrition of tho body is at fault, and in 
wliicli tlio local disorders nro siqiposcd to bo tho 
result of a constitutionnl c.ansc. Tims, Cnnccroits 
C. indicates the peculiar impoverished state of tho 
blood and general debility which aro associated 
with the deposits of cancer in various ports of tho 
Iiody ; Gouty C., Uio state of tho general sj’stcm in 
gout, ns opposed to tho mcro 100.01 attack of gout in 
tho foot, &o. Tlio caclicxiaj differ from the Lvers 
in Ircing much slower in development, _imd, for tlio 
most port, in haring no natural termination at a 
fixed iicriod. Sco Ciusi.'i. 

OA’OIIOLOB'G, a beautiful mineral, rcgartled ns ■ 
a variety of Oprd (q-v.). It is sometimes called' 
Pe.orl Op.o1, or Molbcr-of-pcarl OpaL It is generally 
of a milk-whito colour, rarely n-itb a ydlowisb or 
reddish tinge, opaque and dull or pearly and shining, 
and lias a flat concboidal fnictnre. Among tho 
localities in ovbich C. is found are tbo Giants’ 
Causeway and tlio Fnjuo Islands. 

CA'CHOLOT, SPEBMACETI WHALE, or, by 
contraction, SPEBM WHALE (Physeter mncrocc- 
phalus or Oatodon maerocrpbialus), ono of the largest 
of tbo Cctacm (q. v.), very’ peculiar in form and - 
appearance, mucli sought after not only on account 
of the oil, but still more on account of tbo Sper- 
maceti (q. V.) which it rields. Ambergris (q. v.)_ is 
also obtained from it. The C. belongs to the family 
of Cetacea called Physettridcc, or Catodontida, of 
which somo naturalists 'still think that there is 
only ono wdl-asocrtamcd species. 'There appoi^ 
however, to bo pretty .goal reason , for th ink i ng 
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I'l-.t .It two f-iK-cics exist, Imfli of which Tlio pectoral fins .iro cmnll, nncl Fccm scarcely if at 
ni- ncra'-ional viMlants of the Hritish shores— all to aid in prof;rc'sion, which is accomplished hy 
tie (' mmon havino no dorsal tin. and tlio the larfie and i>owcrful t.ail-fin. Olic tail-fin is very 
Hieh-fitm.’-l C. >lrr Turain), haann!; a vorj- hroad, anil is dia'ided into taa'o lohes, called by 

hi -h li'.r-l fin. The Common C. hai a a-erj* wide tiontli Pea aahah rs Me /fidrj. ’ ' 

y.o.-rap'.nnl r,an£;e. It may almnal be s.aid to The ononnons hc.ail of the C, is in great part 
inhaist .all s aas althongh it is moat abund.ant in occupied by a cavity in front of and .ahoa-o the nllidl 

th 1 e of ‘lie iiiiitlnrn hemi-jiliere. It is not of fre. calhd by avhalcn On- cin-e which is a receptacle for 

ipent oc.MiiT. nee on the Tnropi. an shores, althotieh -p- mac. ti (i]. v.). Thi.s Kiibst.anco being light, it is 

It inni'tiiij. V llio an, ntul !«; ° 

o c.v I 'l.nlly '-trand-'il on th*' (■•'vt'i of V.ritaiti. An , ':^C — 
ifl’i'il, lifty-four iV< t ]*'nc .ns*! finrty in nr- /'f* ' ' X 

< i!!in\r- nr. . r.'iu n'-lif'!-' on rriinoinl Ulninl in tlio » 


ifl’i'il, lifty-four iV< t ]*'nc .ns*! fliirty in oir- j 
< nnifcr- nr. . r.'iij n'-lio!-' on I'riinon*! Ulninl in tin* I 
rjrtli of J'.ntli in IT'-O. v‘r*» v* ry ivirtimiHrly | 
♦I'-'-'nl"'! in 0 \>' J'liii" 'jihii'il Tmn ' o'tioijs |*v Mr- 
nn fif IMinlonjlt. Tvflvo wto c'ni^iit nl 
AV:'.M. n\i. li. nji in 'iht*C. 

r inotjiij. - rv.r}:, , Iniytli of f* vinty nr cirlity 
i»*t. 'I’n-' I o-mI i ‘5 « nonnou''ly . fonninc; niMnit 

ou'-Iiitf of ih'’ (iitin* 1‘ull: nf lh»* nniin.il, 

( rrnjiyiji^' y,a,,r.' t}inn one-lJiinl »if th*‘ « nliro 
I'min h- ifl, tin* l»otly Injnr* to th«* tnil, nn»l nt 
li‘t mtinr mj.’Mlv. 'lln* poncral t-olmir i'l wry 
*1 .rl: t'rny, inr.rly <'n tho njtjvr jmrt". liolitcV 

1" in 'th. nl.i iinl' or, in tlif I'ln^njA'**' of Iho 
K- 1 vh-JT', oM h.il* ", uMn.lIv Imvo I 

l-.rjr ;:my ;j-it fn tlio front «•{ • 

Tiir innr'!-* r ^•ry ol tu*--. nlmo-t nn if nuMrnlv ‘ 








cnl ofi' in fpii.t. til- br. idth of it almo.* .qn.albn': ' 
til- till '1. 11' 1 ot tl‘e 1 » ly. I'l a ]ir"tnbi ranee on* 
tl.e np]» r part of it, is't!.- liloav.]- 'h', aaliicb i'l* 


.s^l.nll .and low. r j.atr of C.acliolot. 





fVrJjf \f,\, or f nn 

Ttn’lr, n lilflr on t!i<' Ifft fj-lo, nn<l in 

inr.nrifi unl-hi tlio !« tt* r S « lnnrM''K Tin month 


lich i‘« not wfin«h‘riJil tlnttli" nnun.nl in P^Wmmincr rntfios iti 
I lu'.vl nhovf tin* ‘•urfnrc of tlio n*rtt«’r» which it nlrn 
ofton clofi rv4 n ^^htn .it ro>-t, MiJu* .i hl.icl: rork in 
tl»o ocr.in.* Tho at.*** froqnrntly hoMi m niitrli na 
\* n Iir;:o hnm In of rponnaroti. It not fomu il of 
I l*ony* hut of n ^t^nn^; tnuhnonn intcpimml, nnd i*? 
^hviilc*] into <.ainpirtnKnt'i cornmunic.itint; witli 
■'' . I r.irh olhrr. Iljo pnhptnnro which it cont.iini ifl in o 
' F‘ ^t.lt‘ . hut hnnlrns on coolinp : it conpi'^t'i 
j of •pf^nnnoi ti .ithI nil ; tho r.jl jq Ffp.irntrd hy (Imininc; 
— ninl nml tlio Pprnn.iooti further purHicd, 

, *' till, ni-'t#.!*! **f hcini; a yellow nnetumm nine.?, in 
jvhirh itnt‘* it i? hrnn;;lit lif'ine hy the whaler?, it 
{) I a"um* < a hrnntifiil pearly white, flal:}', almoit 
'j*.. , f'O'^h'iIIin'* apoearanoe. NVhen the Ppcrmaceti 
.. — nhalo i'l l:ilh .l, niul tnwcfl .ahuic^icle the wlialini'- 
ehip, (hr C’f' in rmjitufl of its valuahle contenla 
tliroti;:h a Imlo mafh' in front of the mnrrle, and hy 
^ m^ans of a huekol atlarhr d to a pole. Tlio ppemia- 
jCfti na‘< at one time irnaiiined to l>o the hmin of 
nd ill'll*'’ "Ii«'iIo; what j)nr]»o"M jt ren'n in the nnirn.al 
nonth . ' ''^*>^tny, is imt v.’oll Iihouti, ereepl that ah-eady 


i*< Vi ; lir"** and v. id** ; and lli** (iiroat, unlil:** tint nlliided to («f ;;iviniL' huoyanry to the forepart of tho 
f'f th' f»r« Mjl".*jfl n}jal<*, i^ vi'ra* wid«*, f iilli« i« ntlv ^ • nnil p' rhaj'Mhn is itn elnef n»»o, ir^pir- 

j * to admit lie* l-^rdy nf a imn. npp<r jaw ' rvi n Tnorr* than pro^rc '•’?inn di p«*ndinc nn it; 

]-roj<rtj »• uis»* fi ‘th'yiind th" Iov.vr. and i« d* ti- ilistinrt inouL’h from the lirain, wliich i'l 


into I^jih f.f (iftli and ^\h.ahhon"; th 

frnrn 20 to S."? ti"* ‘.h on (aeh rid", arenrdinq to Pk'ill which mntains it, Ruiall in proportion t<» 

th" ri'^'e fif th" animal. 'I ]i" (/ < th are mniral and wind" hull: *if th" crratun*. ( 'avitu's tilled witli 

rlichtly n "Tip, f d, proji ctirii; ahont Irvo Inrln ; from f p‘ rin.ac* li nr** di trihnt"il nverthe h«»dy, and even 


1" low# r jaw 
accordiu" to 


comparatively vi n* prnall, and in imlccd. 


the piiii, Th" h(V.*r jav.- is extrennly narrow, tli 
two hrrmchi < )»■ inq in mnt.'ut IhromL’lKMit th 
piat^T jnrt ftf its I'-rudh : it fits into a irroove ii 


fp‘rin.ac«li nr" di trihnt"il nverthe h«»dv, and even 
mmify throiiph the i \t"mal fal or hlnldn r, nUhon;ih 
th" pnncijial ina’ s is in th" In .nd. Tin Idnhher of 
fh"( IS not marly Mpial in tliic):ne"i to that f>f tho 


.'ilinut hiurlccn inches 


tli" iij*j>"r, in uliirh ar'* ravitii »t for th" t‘"th, 'JTie **>• Milaiid ulial". In m;,.* oiiI\ .'ilniMt fourteen inches 
* V' 1 are rinnll, and jdae^-d far haci: in Ih" Iir-ad, . on the i.ri -i* t of n, ]nrL'" hale, riTid from c iylit 
alriVf' th" an;.*|i of th" inoiilh ; Ih^* hft ry** is l^*ele\,»i inrle s on <*ther jmrtwif th" hody, Iti*? 
f ai(l to Ii" finalhr than Ih" ripht. dii'-t above * '''*II**d hy nvlinlen the /.hm/v/, is removed from the 
the cyi", th" dorni line ri"' s con’iduahly; the ho-ly of the rajitund whale in pent Plrips, and 13 
floral fin is al* a rfim ""nt» <1 hy .a j*rotiili"ranee ' heated in I.nrpe j^nts, the nhin of the whale peryinc; 
.ahont half-w.y/ hrtv.a ' n th" mol: and th" tail ; I when the nil hnown as SiTUM On, {fa v.) 

and th*"" jinrin are rern nhnve wat< r in the ' Ihiwa fmiii it. T'lteyi/n/*, a tliiel; elastic nia's, wliich 
nrflniarv' fwiminin^ of the animal, whjeli js at the neenpies tho forejinrt fd the head, inimediat< I3' 
rate of fiorn ,T to / miles an linur, and jn‘L under nnder the e/r^e, ^'lehla nl«o a coiipiderahl" fjaantily 
the piirfaee nf the Water, allhouph nvhen alarmed nf pjM'mi oil. 

it pwims nvith prf.nter velneity, i trihin” the wafer The C. feodp upon fishm and rei»h.alnpndnin 
ujjward and downw .nrd with its hail with pTrant force, mollusly*. 4Sfpiids and cntlle.fislici appear to ho it \ 
b3 
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cliicf food. It is CTCcarious in its Labits, and tbo 
herds are o.allcd schools by rvb.alcrs. Five Inmdred 
or more have boon seen in a .single herd. Large 
herds gcner.ally consist of femaics, witli 01J3' .a icxr 
males ; herds of young males also occur ; when 
solitary indinduals arc mot arith, they arc .almost 
alw.ays old males. Terrible conflicts often Lake 
place .among the males, and it is not imusual to 
And the lower jaw defonned in consequence of 
ha\Tng been dislocated or broken in them. Sco 
"WiLux-risiinKY. 

CACT lJUK, or (.'AZI QUE, the designation given 
to the chiefs of liuUan tribes in works rcl.itiug to 
the central and anvitlnTii p.irts of .Vinerica. The 
wonl was ilerivod by the .SpanianLs from the 
language of the foniier iiih.iliit.uit.s of St Uoimngo. 

C.VCOU.E'.MON. See Dnuo.v. 

C.'VCODYLM, or K \ KlillI l.K, i.s an organic 
Eiibatance oont.iiMing < .iihoii. h)diog. n, ami anseiiic 
((',llj.-\s). It h.ii leeeiitly he. ii j.r.>|.i.... .1 t.. ciiipliiy 
the oxido of C. (( ', 11 , \-.()) as .1 dr- id'y .1,1 nt in w.ir. 
Tins eompoiind, otloTwisi' laenui .n jiiiithni 

/i./i'or or ilWiir.oiK', li i, tie r. iri.irk.ddi of 

taking lire ■.pontaiie.iuslj \i le n > xp..-. .1 t.i the .ur, 
and evoh ing .al.uml.int fumes of arai 1110. Thu-., 
a shell lUlod with it wool.l, on I.ur-.tin.', saturate 
a Fpaie of gr ■.iiel, oi tie or iteck of a 

maii-of.war, with .1 le|nel ulo.li woiihl ipii. kit 
take lire ol IN o.v’, , irl ind I.. .1 ). . , ui'oig 
dcstmetion Iw l*u *..( a uM hkew ,e spp*ad de.atli 
ly its fnme.s. 

CACi) XtiO. ' f ^l,VI 1 1 , Mr, .in iieh'pendeiit 
sl.atc of South tiune.i, \I| e .1, • tl. ml.ng .dong th. 
South .ItUute «' • 01. Ill hat .I' >, u.d etl.t^lutlg 
south-east aa l.u .ei the nt<i 11 . 11 . Its limit.-, 
interiorly' aro not \vi 11 d* lined. The country is 
generally ll.it, aiel the S'.il l.rlih. The prmcip.il 
towns are Kiiigiiel. , .iml t.u 011,10 and ^l.lllemb,l 
on the coast, tlu l.w.t oiu.* .1 gi- .it iii.irt for shiti... 


form as tho stem advances in age. Some species 
luave long creeping or trailing stems. The whole 
oroauisation of tho C. ad-apts them for the endurance 
of long droughts ; they vegetate tlgoronsly during <a 



Melon Cactn. or 'J'hotic {Mdoi'ucUis). 

ii.art of the yc.ar, and then rest ; the very absence of 
leaves concurring with the absence of pores or 
(Uimnta in tbeir tongb skin to enable tliciu to resist 
the action of a dry' atmosphere and powcrfid sim- 
shine, .and to occupj' arid .soils and bare rocks, on 
whicli they are very generally found, often covering 
large Inaets. fiomc of them grow rapidly on old 
la\ ,a I, and ili.iintegr.atc them by their penetrating 
ro.its, thus iirc[ianng a soil for other jilants ; and 
the I’nckly I’c.ar is often planted in Sicily by tho 
mere insertion of a hmneh or joint of it in .a lissuro 
of kav.a. M.anj' siiccics occur as cptpfi’jle.i (q. v.) 
■ Ill the trees of American forests. Some .also grow 
on high moiintums, a few even reaching almost to 



C-VC'I’E.K, or I' \l 'T.i l*l 1-’. .1 n.ttural .»r.h-r of 
cxogcnimi pl.intF. .'..li'iatiiig "I •<" • id' iit ilirulH of 
very stiignkar ,ipp..anincc. Liiin.cu.s imlmli.l .ill the 
C. m the siinI.' gi'iiiis ('•ii-lu.f, which h leiw divided 
into a nimil’. r of g. iier.a , tlo' name how- 

ever, still c.intiiiiiuig 111 p.. polar ii.s.-, t.imiii.m t-. the 
wliolc order, isi.irly .'"lOii -.p.-. lea ar.* Uioiini, but 
the real iminl.ir is ).r..l..al.ly mm-li gr. ater The 
are, witli.uit ea. ..].ti..n, natii.-s <.f .Vmer.e.i. and 
their extra. inim.arv foiiin i-on-.titote .a n-mark.ibb- 
fe.alure in the vegetai|..ii ..f iN Manm-r regi‘-n.a. .Ml 
of til. 'in havi- ll. shj' ‘it.-iii-i, .’ither simple i.r l.r.iin-lie.l, 
often V. ry ft .111. 1 joicy , I'lit in many, at l.-.ast when 
old, li.i . n.' in I isily axii, 

coinj»-i imI ot .intniil ntiiM .in<l rov'n'l \\ith a lavrr 
of iiiiKT Ij.vih, •<« tlilit lli'* thj«‘U jMi't may 

rcpanli’il iMjIv n tUviT «»f lurk. mI .ire 

, til'' /'f/'-' ' iliitn* truM wineh 

aro flo'^hv , an I Ik** ^ >r )i,i\ • ni-liint nt in' !rav«*i, 
^vliich fn'in 1 iti liJi , luit, instr.nl nf lca\fs. mu'^t of 
the order )» iv. . lii-»t*rN nl Inun or |»rulvl»*i, wliore 
buds are form'd in tln-ir Htfini, and tin-'*'* an* vorj* 
numerous, even m th' ‘»fn*i it**! wJucIt in ordinary 
circumstanc**s nj<»st rwJy ■!. irl.pp bramdie.*?. 7’he 
midtiplieity “f cun^'u*^ lornu t*x»<Md^ im.iinnntion ; 
in many s|»oi k*s fuf-t, »>r M* lun Thistles), 

thi* stem HWi'lIs <»ut a .^1"bc , m Mthi*rs {Torch 

T/ittth.'f), it rL*3cs up as a column with many angles; 
in others {Of,itnft>r, Indian it IVickly Tears), it 
divides in leaf-hli** articulations ; in some (Pcrr.shhr) 
it a'^sumes a trre-liUe fonn, in who-h the thick eteiu 
bears a liead of branches, and readies a considerable 
height, bunietimes even 3d or *10 feet. Those wliicli 
have angular, ribbed, and channelled, or flat and 
t'wo-cdpd stems, shew a tendency to tho cylindrical 



Cocliincol or Kopal Cactus {Opuntia CochincUifcra), 
^^^th Cochineal Insects. 

the border of the snow. Tho jdants of this order 
are n great boon to tho regions in which they 
chiclly abound, which aro, at least during groat 
part of tlio year, very destitute of water ; their 
stems containing a storo of insipid and wholesome 
juice, of which both men and cattle avail them- 
selves. — Some species, as tho Prickly Pear ((l.v,), 
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pruJiice a pleasant fniit. — ^Tlio fruit of Opnntia Tuna 
aflbrJs a valuable pigment of the riehest carmine 
colour. 

Xiie flovrero of the C. are in general very short- 
lived; those of some nioht-flovcrlng species, as of 
Oercus ^raudij'iorus, ■woU hnonm iu our hothouses, 
endure oiJy for part of a single ni"ht. In the 
greater number, they are large and splendidly 
coloured, in some they are verj" fragrauL The 
order is regarded as botanic.ally allied to Meson- 
Lrii'acca {q. v.) and to Grosstilariacca; (q. v., Goose- 
berrj’. Currant, &c.). 

The cultivation of the C. in green-hohscs and 
hothouses has been much iu fasliiou for more than 
SO years. The gardener must imitate the natural 
conditions of then' mondh, by girnug avater freely 
during a few mouths, and withholding it .ahnost 
entirely during the rest of the year. Most of them 
arc easily }iro])agatcd by hrauches, l.akeu off, and 
allowed to dr}* a little before bchig plaulcd. The 
2Ii’ocncti(hr, which do not readily produce branches, 
are made to do so b}* cutting oil or Inuming out 
the central bud, that the means of propagating them 
may bo obtained. 

O-VTODIGE, or CADDICE-FLY {Phritr/anca), a 
Lhinrean genus of insects of the order X ciiroplcrn, 
a family in Eubsequent entomological systems, and 
constituted by Mr Kirby into a distinct order, 
Trlcliopiera (Gr. hairy-winged). The caddico-llics 
ccrtaiiily differ in important j(.rrtioulars from the 
other nouropterous insects, and exhibit points of 
lesemblanco to the Lepidoptcra. They have no 
mandibles, and the maxillaj and lower lip are 
membranous and imitcd; the head is 8mal],_with 
prominent eyes, and two additional small simple 
ryes situated on the forehead; the antennm are 
long and bristle-like, composed of very numerous 
indmtinot joints. Both wings and body aro gene- 
rally veiy' bairj', and tbo winra, avbcn at rest, 
are raised!,, and meet above tbo back lilto those of 
huttorilies, from which, however, they differ very 
much iu form, being much more elongate : tbo legs 
aro long. Caddioo-llics aro c.vtrcmely active, p.ar- 
ticul.arly in tbe evening and at night, when the 



Yarious shape.! of Caddicc Cases, and perfect Insect: 
c, case of bark ; b, caic of gaud ; c, ca«o of ganil, raapuffled ; 
(?, ca«o of pra"i stemg; e, ca.>o of prar^; /, orifice of case, 
Ehevring tho eilU erating, magaifltd; g, pupa; /i, stone, or 
caddice-flj*. 

smaUor species often fly in great numhers above 
slTcams and ponds. These insects aro most interest- 
ing, however, on account of their larva:, of which 
the larger kinds are the well-known Caddlcc-tcorms, 
or Cad-hail of anglers. They aro of a Jong, almost 


cylindric.il form, tho head and first three segments , 
hard, tho remahider — the abdominal segmepts — 
soft. To the thoracic segments are attached the 
feet, six in munher, as in the perfect insect. The 
harva lives alwaj^s in water, feeding on aqiwtic 
vegetables. It spins by its moutb silken threads, hy 
mc.ans of which, together with a viscid substance, it 
attaches together — and often in a very symmetrical 
maimer, and with uitercsting peculiarities which 
differ in the diD’erent sjiocies — small hard substances, 
such as small stones, bits of stick, or small sbeUs, 
even altliough they happen to contain liiung inmates, 
and thus constructs a case for itself, in which its 
soft body is protected, and fi-om which only the 
head and haul tlioracie segments are volimtarily 
protnided. When it changes into tbe pupa state, 
in which it (bffera little from tho perfect insect, 
except in the imperfectly developed svings, it fixes 
its case to some solid substance beneath the water, 
and closes the two extremities with a kind of 
grating, which admit.s the free passage of water, 
necessary for respiration. Before assimiing tho 
perfect form, tho juipa of the larger species breaks 
ont of its case by means of a pair of hooks on tho 
forepart of the hc.id, .ind swims actively by means 
of tile Iiind legs, or crawls by the other two pair. 
Many of the smaller spei ies bring tbcu- pupa case to 
tbe .surface of tlie water, and there t.ake wing from 
it .as from a boat. Tho sj>eeios of cadcbce-uy aro 
vciy numeruns, and they arc said to be more so in 
tbe north than in the soutli of Europe. About 200 
British species have been described. — The angler 
looks for eaU-bait about tbo edges of Btro.ams and 
under stones, or on tbe stallis of avator-cresses, and 
other aquatic plants. As a bait for angling, tbo 
caddicc is .almost ns deadly as tbe May-fly, and 
more so, iu cle.ar nmnuig streams, than tbe ordinary 
worm; tbe usual-sizcd bait- hook is used, upon which 
two of tile baits aro fixed, the angler proceeding 
exactly as in ordinary -worm-fisbing. 

CADE, Jack, a historic, al cbaractcr, loader of an 
insiim'ctiou wbicb broke out in Kent, June 1450. 
Little is known of his personal history, further, 
than that bo was an Irishman, and .an ulegitimato 
relation of the Duke of York, and hence called 
liiinself Mortimer. With 15,000 or 20,000 armed 
men of Kent, C. marched on London, and cnc.ampcd 
.at Blacklicath, whence ho hept up a correspondence 
avith the citizens, many of avuom avcrc fnvourahlo to , 
his enterprise. Tho court sent to inquire avhy tho 
good men of Kent had left their homes ; C., in a , 
paper entitled ‘ The Complaint of tho Commons of j 
Kent,’ repbed, that the pcoidu were robbed of them ^ 
goods for the lung’s use; that mean and corrupt 
jiersons, who plundered and oppressed the commons, 
filled the high ofiices at court ; that it avas ‘ noised 
th.at the long's lauds in Fr.auce had been aliened;’ . 
that misgoa'cnimciit bad bauisbed justice and pros- i 
jicrity from the land ; and that the men of Kent 
avcrc especially ill-treated and overtaxed, and that , 
tho free election of kiiiglits of their shire had been 
liindcred. In another iiaia-r, called ‘ The Requests 
hy the C.aptaiii of the Great Assimbl} in Kent,’ C. 
demanded that the long shoulil resume the grants of 
the cromi, which ho comjikiimd the creatures about 
tbo roj.al person fattened on, the lung thus being 
com])fucd to live on taxation ; that tho false jiro- 
geny of the Duke of Suffolk should ho dismissed; 
and that tho Dulie of York .and others should bo 
restored to favour, and a numhor of persons punished. 
The court sent its .answer in the form of .an army, 
before avhich C. retreated to Seveno.alcs, where ho 
.aavaited tho attack of a detachment, wluch he 
defeated. Tho royal army now objected to fight 
against their coimtrjTnon; the court made some 
concessions, and C. entered London on tho 3d Jidy. 
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Tor two days, lio maintained the strictest order; but 
bo forced the mayor and judges to pass judgment 
upon Lonl Say, one of the king’s bated favourites, 
lAose bead C.’s men immediatSy cut off in Cheap- 
side. On the third day, some bouses were plundered, 
the leader liimself, it is said, setting the example. 
C., who at night lodged bis army in the Borough, 
got ne^va that the citizens intended to prevent his 
entmneo into tbo city on tbo morrow, and in tho 
night bo mado an attack on tbo bridge, but was 
defeated. A promise of pardon now sowed dissen- 
sion among liis followers, who dispersed, and a price 
‘was set upon C.’b licad. Ho attempted to reach the I 
Sussex co.ast, but was followed by an esquire, named 
Alexander Idcn, who fought and killed him, July 
11. His bead was stuck upon London Bridge, as a 
terror to traitors. 

CADE'LLE [TrogosUa MaitrUanica or cara- 
loideii), an insect sometimes found in granaries in 
Britaui, but scemuigly imported from more southerly 
countries, where, ns in France, its larvns often com- 
mit great ravages among stored com. They also 
live on bread, almonds, and oven rotten woo<L 
Wien full grown, they are about tlirco-quartcrs of 
an inch long, flattened, fleshy, rough with sc.atlcrcd 
hairs, whitimi, hanering towards tho he.ad ; which is 
black, homj% nu<( furnished with two curved jaws. 
Tlio perfect insect is a glossy Ireetle of a deep chest- 
nut colour, marked mth dotted line.s. It belongs 
to tho family of Xglophagi, of the order CUtoptera 
(q. V.), section Ttlmxnrra. The name C. is French. 

CA'DENOE, in hfusic, is the finish of a phraso 
(in German, SMusz/all), of which there arc three 
principal species— viz., tho whole, the half, imd 
tho intcrrunlcrl cadence. Tire srholo C., which 
finishes on tlio Imnnony of tho tonic. Is also called 
tho perfect C., and is alwap used at tho end of a 
comiwsition, nnd frequently called tho final c.adcncc. 
In its most ircrfccl use, it consists of three cbonls — 
tho one Ircforo tho final Ireiiig nlnwys tho dominant, 
as for cxamiilo ; 


Haute CompoaUioxi Mutkale^ mves 129 interrupted 

cadences. Tho following are those gcnerallyih use : 



CA'DENOY (from Lat. cado, to fall or decline). 
Tho marks by wluoh tho shields of tho younger 
members of families aro distinguished from those 
of tho elder, nnd from each other, is an ; exten- 
sive, nnd, in so far as that term can bo airoh'ed 
to heraldry at all, an' important branch of tho 
science. No distinction, is Usually made by writers 
on heraldry, and probably tho practice of heralds in 
general siuirccly admits of any ucing made, between 
marls of 0., differences, distinctions, or oven hrisures, 
though tho last term is pretty constantly, and quite 
appropriately used to include not only differences 
in general, but also nb.atcments (q. v.) or bearings 
by which tho arms of tho family aro broken or 
diminished. -See Bastaud Ban. But there is a 
manifest convenience in the practice which is usually 
followed in Scotland, of appropriating tho label, the 
crescent, tho mullet, nnd tho rest of tho scries of 
marks, commonly known as marks of 0., to tho 
pur[ioso of distinguishing the sons from the fa^er, 
and from each otlicr, dining the father’s lifetime; 
nnd of adopting other distmetions — such as tho 
hordcur of various kinds, tlio chief engrailed, 
embattled, nnd tho liko,‘ ns differences between 
the coats of brothers, after tho death of their 
father, nnd of tho houses descended from tlicm. 
Another verj’ common mode of differencing tho 
shields of brothers in early times, was by changing 
tlio tinctures ; but this is now regarded ns too exten- 
sive a cliango for such a jiiirroso. Tho method of 
differencing by menus of tho ordinary marks of C. will 



Tho half C., also called the imi>crfcct C., is used 
to mark tlio termination of nu iile.a or phrase, 
like tho colon nnd semicolon shewing a consider- 
nblo ilirision, but at tho s-amo lime that a continua- 
tion is necess.ary. Tlic harmony of the half C. is tho 
reverse of tho whole 0., as it falls from the tonic to 
the dominant, nnd sometimes to the Bubdominaut, 
ns follows : 






Tn tho intcmiptcd 0. (Gcr. Tnipscldiisz; ltd. 
Cadenza iV inganno), tho prcjiaration for the ordinary 
perfect C. is made ; but .instc.ad of tho haniiouy of 
the tonio foUounng tho dominant, another harmony 
quite strange is introduced, bo that tho c-ar >a 
deceived. Tho more p.artioulnr Iho preparation 
for tho' usual 0. is made, tho more strange and 
unexiicctod is tho interruption, which can bo niado 
in BO many ways that Itcicha, in Ids Trait6 de 
431 
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Distinction of IIon.se5 : 

In tlie Hist llcnie, die flnt, soconi!, &c., sons arc denoted hr 
1, ihe Ubel; S, the crescent; 3. the mullet; 1, the martlet; 
t, the annulet; 0, the tlenr-tle-Ui ; 7, the roso (not ItRurcd In 
the cut) ; B, the cross motlne ; S, tho donhlc qnatrcrotl. In 
tho Second House, or lamllr of the second son, the flrat son 
Is denotesl hjr (1) the crescent, with tho label upon it; tho 
second, hr (5) the crescent, wtih the crescent upon It; and so 
on. In the Third House, or family of the thlru son, tho first 
son Is denoted by the mullet, with the label npon it; tho 
yecond, by tho mullet, with tlio crescent upon It; nnd so on. 

bo untlcrstood from tho accomp.anj'ing illustration. 
Fanciful reasons have been imagined by heralds for 
assigning these different m.arks to tho different sons. 

'rho differences at present used by tho royal family 
will bo found in most of tlio peerages. Tlio rulo 
with regartl to them seems to uo that, unliko sub- 
jects, they all boar tho label of three points argent ; 
hut tho label of tho Princo of Wales is plain, whilst 
those of tho other princes and princesses aro charged 
with crosse.s, fleuTB-de-lis, hearts, or other. figures, 
for tho Eako of distinction. Ono of tho inost 


\ 
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frequent reasons for matriciUating tlio arms of tlie 
I younger branches of families of distinction in the 
Lord Lyonhs Register, is that they may be properly 
I distinguislicd from those borne by the bead of the 
‘ liousc. 

CADE’NZA, in JIusic, an ornamental succession 
of notes introduced at pleasure by the performer .at 
the finishing of a plirase. 

I CA'DER I'DEIS (Chair Of Idris, a reputed gi.ant), 
I a picturesque mountain in Jlcrioncthshire, W.alcs, d 
I miles south-south-Tvest of Dolgclly. It consists of an 
I immense ridge of broken precipices, 10 mil es long, 

I and 1 to 3 miles broad ; the highest pe.ak reaching 
I an elevation of 2914 feet. It is composed of basalt, 
porphjT5’, and other trap rocks, with beds of slag 
and pumice. The view from the summit, which is 
vcri' extensive, includes the Wreidu in Shropshire, 
and St George’s Channel almost to the Irish co.ast. 

CADE'T, JiIlLlT.uiY (Fr. cadet, younger, junior 
in sendee — .alhed in derivation and meaning to 
cadency (q. v.) in heraldrj'), is a term apphed in a 
gencr.al sense to a junior member of a noble family 
as distinguished from the eldest; and in Fr.ancc, 
any officer junior to another is a C. in respect to 
him. In a strict inilitarj' sense, however, a C. is a 
youth studj-ing for the public sen-ice. 

In England, military' cadetship has presented two 
aspects, according as it related to the East India 
Company’s or to the roy.al son-ice. When the 
Company possc-ssed pohtieal and military authority 
in India, there wore about .1000 English officers in 
their pay. Those who commanded the Company’s 
own regiments had been professionally educated 
by the Companj'. A youth, nominated bj' the 
directors, wa» e.xamined as to his proficiency in an 
ordinai-y English education, and admitted betw-cen 
the ages of 14 and IS to Addiscembo School or 
College, near Croydon. If a prob.ation of sue 
months resulted satisfactorily, he entered upon a 
tw-o years’ course of stud}-. If ho passed through 
this orde.al w-cll, ho bcc.amo a C. in tho Company’s 
.service, receiving p.ay or salary, and being avail.able 
for service in India, as oppoi-tunity might ofTcr. 
Tho system of Indian cadetship underwent various 
modifications by tho introduction of competition in 
tho appointments, and by tho transference of the 
Company’s powers to tho Crown ; and ce.ased in ISCl, 
■when the accession of fresh officers to the loc.al 
Indian armies was stoi)ped. 

Tho second aspect of militarj- cadetship in Eng- 
land, adverted to above, is that of the Roy.al or 
Queen’s cadets. The arrangements in opcr.ation 
until recently avill bo 'found noticed under Sand- 
JIURST College ; and the prc.scnt arrangements 
are given under Staep College, and 'WooLavicn 
Ac.vDEjrv. 

CADE'T, NAa-AL, is the loavest grade of officer 
in the roj.al naa-j’’. Tlie c.adets enter the roj-.al 
service at 12 to 14 years of ago. Every c.aptain, 
on being appointed to a ship in commission, is 
allowed to nominate one C. ; every flag-officer 
(admiral, &o.), two, on recei\-ing his flag; but .all 
the rest are nominated by tho First Lord of the 
Admiralty, subject to rcgud.ations recently made 
concerning competitive examinations. Tho c.andi- 
d.atcs are examined at the Roy.al N.av.al College 
.at Greenwich; if they pass, they are sent for 
tliree months to ,.a training ship at Portsmouth or 
Plymouth, to learn tho elements of rigging and 
seamanship. If they do not progress sufficiently 
in tho training ship, they .are rejected ; but if tho 
report is f.avour.able, they become cadets, and are 
put into sea-going ships. 'While on board, tho 0. 
is expected to watch and learn as much .as possible 
of what is going on — s.aluting officers, tying knots, 


splicing ropes, arranging rigging, le.aming technical 
terms, going .aloft, keeping tho log, keeping w.atch, 
&c. If the C. serves s.atisfactorily for 3 months in 
a training ship, aud 15 months in a sea-going ship, 
he becomes eligible for tho rank of midshipman. The 
cadets mess with tho tho midshipmen on shipboard. 
There w-crc 132 cadets on the navy estimates for 
1873 — 1S7-1, receiving each a shilling a day as 
paj'. 

CADETS’ COLLEGE. A college w-ith this 
I designation was established in 1858 by a remodel- 
ling of the Junior Department of the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. Its objects were, to give a 
sound military educ.ation to youths intended for tho 
army, and to facilitate the obtaining of commissions 
w-hen the education was finished. The age of 
admission avas between 10 and 19. Tho friends of 
a youth, able to pay the sums of money presently 
to be named, applied to the comm.ander-in-chief for 
jicrmission to place the youth on the list of candi- 
d.atc3 ; this permission was usually granted on pro- 
duction of satisfactory certificates and references. 
The youth might go up for examin.ation on any half- 
year. The list of subjects included English composi- 
tion, continental languages, mathematics, history, 
geography, natural sciences, e.xperiraental sciences, 
ami drawing. After the examin.ation, tho eandi- 
dates Were reported to the commander-in-chief in 
their order of merit. Those who had the most 
marks w-ero .admitted as c.adcts as soon as vacancies 
occurred in the college. When entered, they studied 
for two years on a grc.at v.ariety of subjects con- 
nected avith military science and practice. Tho 
friends supplied clothing, books, .and instniments. 
The annual payment for education, board, and 
lodging varied from £100 per annum down to £20; 
the highest sum being demanded for ‘the sons of 
private gentlemen,’ while the lowest avas deemed 
sufficient for ‘the sons of officers of tho army or 
n.avy w-ho had died in tho service, .and avhoso 
families were proved to be left in pecuniary dis- 
tress.’ Twenty of tho youths w-ero ‘ Queen’s cadets,’ 
sons of officers ‘who had fallen in action, or had 
died from the effects of active service, and had left 
their lauiilics in reduced circumsfances.’ These 20 
c.adcts w-crc admitted and educated gr.atuitously. 
The cadet system w-as .abolished in 1870. Sub- 
lieutenants of c.av.alry and infantry, styled ‘ student 
officers,’ avho have done duty with a regiment for 
about 12 months, .are now required to attend tho 
college at Sandhurst, and go through a course of 
study for a ye.ar. At the end of it, ‘on passing a 
satisfactory ex.amination, they .are promoted to tho 
rank of lieutenant, and rejoin their regiments. 

CADET’S FUMING LIQUOR. See Cacodyle. 

CA'DI, an Arabic word signifying a judge or 
person learned in the law, tho title of an iiuerior 
judge .amongst the Jloh.ammcd.an nations, who, like 
the Moll.ah (q. a-.), or sujicrior judge, must be chosen 
from the higher ranks of tho priesthood, as all law is 
founded upon tho Koran. 

CA'DIZ (.ancient Oadex), an important commercial 
city of Spain, capital of the modern jirovince of tho 

B. ame name, which forms a part of the grc.at division 
of Andalusia ; is situated at tho extremity of the long 
narrow isthmus of the Isle of Leon, in lat. 36^ 32' N., 
and long. G° 17' W. The Atlantic Oce.an washes its 
western and part of its southern side, and on tho 
north and north-east it is enclosed by tho B.ay of 

C. adiz, a deep inlet of the Atlantic, forming an outer 
and an inner bay. Connected by oidy a narrow 
strip of ground (in some places not above 200 yards 
across) with the mainland, 0. is admirably situated 
for defence ; but though it h.as scver.al sea and land 
fortifications, these are by no means considered 
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impregnable. Tbo toini, Tvliicb is Burroundcd by 
■n-alls, forms 'nearly a square, oacb side being about 
a.milo and a lialf in lonph. Tho houses being built 
of TThito stone, the city presents a remarkably bright 
and clean appearance from tho Ee.-i. Tho streets 
aro Tvcll paved and lighted, regular, but narrow, 
and" there aro some pleasant pubuo walks, tho most 
frequented of which is tho Alameda. It has fow 
■public buildings of note; its two cathedr;^ are, 
on tho whole, but poor specimens 'of ccolcsiastical 
architcctiu-e, and its pictures, with the exception of 
one or two excellent pieces by Murillo, aro of littlo 
value. 0. declined greatly ns, a cqmmcroinl ci^ 
after the emancip.ation of tho Spanish colonies in 
South America; but owing partly to tho ‘recent 
extension of the railway system in Spain, and 
partly to tho establishment -of some now lines of 
steamers, tho trade has, within tho last sixteen 
years, revived considerably. To show this, the 
vnhio of tho imports in 1S5G was £1,383,-135; in 
1871, it was £2,01-1,801. So tho values of tho ex- 
ports in tho same years wcre_ £1,870,015 and 
£5,353,001. Tho number of satiiug-ehi|>3 which 
cntcrcrl the port of C. in 1871 w.as COO, with a ton- 
nage of 107,518 ; of steamers, <181 — tonn.ago, 178,802, 
The exports consist of wine, olive-oil, fruits, B.alt, and 
metals; and tho mnnufaettwesof glass, coarse avooUen 
doth, soap, hats, leather, !cc. _ Top. about 72,000. 

0. is ono of tho most ancient toavns in' Knropc, 
liaving been built by the Phmnicians, under tho 
name of Gaddir, .‘1-17 years before the foundation of 
Homo, or about 1100 me. It aftenrards p-assed 
into the hands of the Carthaginisms, from whom It 
was caplunnl by tlio Homans, who named it Gades, 
and under them it soon l)ccamo a city of vast 
wc.alth and importance. Occupied afterwards Iw 
thc.Goths and hloors, it ■rvas taken bv tho Spaniartla 
in 1202. In 1587, Drake destroyed the Sjunisli fleet 
in tho bay; nino years later, it was pillaged and 
burned by Lord msex; and in 1025 and 1702, it 
was unsuccessfully attacked bj* oUicr English forces. 
After tho revolution of ISOS, C. became tho hc.id- 
, quarters of tlic insurrectionary junta, by whoso 
orders it rvaa scparatwl from tlio mainland. Tlio 
French, in Fcbniary 1810, commenccil a blockade, 
which they sigorously jierscvercil in, c.aplnring 
several of tho torts, until Aumst 25, 1812, when 
tho snetorios of tho Duke of Wellington forced 
them to abandon it. Tho .city was bcsiegcil nnd 
t-aken by tho Frcncli in 1823, and held by them 
until 1828. In tho .Spanish revolution of ISCS, 0. 
played a dislingui.dicd part 

OAfDMIA is tho terra applied to the crust formed 
in idno furnaces, and whicli contains from 10 to 20 
per cent, of cadmium. 

OA'DMIUM is a metal which occurs in zino 
ores, nnd, l>oinc_ more volatile than zinc, rises in 
vapour, nnd distils over arith tho first jiortions of 
tho metal. See Zinc. C. is represented by tho 
symbol Cd, has tho atomic weight or eqiiiv.alcnt 
05;74, and tlie specific ^rity 8'C. It is a white 
metal, somewhat rescmlninc tin; is mallcablo nnd 
ductile ; fuses at d-lT F., and rises in vapour a littlo 
above COO*. It is rarely prop-ared pure, nnd is not 
employed in tho arts ns a metal, though ono or 
more of its salts have been sciriceable in medicine. 
Tho siilphido of C., CdS, occurs naturally as tho 
mineral Gretnod-ilf, and avhen prepared artificially, 
Ls of a bright yellow colour. It is known ns Cad- 
imrji Yi;u.ow, nnd is of great value to tho artist 
A great yariely of tints are produced by mixing it 
rntli white-lead. Much of what is sold as Knples 
Yellow (q. V.) is thus prcp.arcd ; but tho' gemuno 
Naples Yelloiy has a greenish tint which renders it 
easily distinguishable from tho imitation. Cadmium i 


Yellow, however, haa iaaiiy, valuable qualities, which 
ore causing it rapidly to supene^ Napdes Ydlow. ; V 

.GA'DMITS .(according .to Apollodorns and .others) 
was the son of A geno r ,and Tdephassa, aind the 
brother of Eufona. AVlien the latter -was carried off 
by Zens, ho and lus brothers, as also -their ^mother, ' 
were sent in quest of her, .'with injnnctioiia from ' 
Agenor not to return ■without, her. Their .aearch •• 
was vain, and tho orado at Ddphi ’.told .C. to 
rdinqiiish it, and to follow a cow of a certrin kind 
which ho should meet, and build , a city where it - 
should lio down. He found tho cow in Fhocis,' 
followed her to Beootia, and built there the city of 
Thebes, about 1550 U.o. Tho myjh of 0., however,,. . 
like other early Greek myths, abounds in contradic-’ 
tions, and it is wholly impossible -to disentangle tbe 
historical facts from the moshes of fablo -in which 
they aro imprisoned. To him is ascribed tho intro- ' 
dnetion into Greece of an idphabbt of 16 letters, 
derived from Egypt or Phtmicia, and tho discovery- 
of brass, or intr^uction of its nsc. 

OjVDOUDAL, Geouoe, n distingmsbed loader in' 
tho Cbouan or Eoyabst war in Bntt-my, ■was born 
nc-ar Auray, in Lower Brittany, where his father 
was a miller, in 1771- He was among tho -fitst to 
I frikc up arms against tho BepubUe, and soon acquired 
great influence over tbo peasant Captured in 1754, 
ho was scut ns a prisoner to Brest, from whidi ho 
soon mndo his escape, imprisonment having only 
incre.ascd his loyal ardour. Annoyed at the dis- 
sensions between tho Vcndcan generals nnd tho cmi- 

r nt officers, and tho disasters conseqnfint thereon, 
organised an army in which no uoblo was -per* 
mittwl to command, nnd whldi Hochc, -with all his 
grcat,milit.ay talents, ■was unable to subdue or dis- 
perse. In 1 i 00, 0. was tho soul of tho conspiracy to 
overthrow tlio First Consul, and place a Bourbon on' ■ 
tlio tlirono ; but the ovonls of the 18th Bramaire 
dis-arranged tlio plans of tlio conspirators. Bonaparte 
recognised C.’s cnc^ and force of character, nnd 
offerwl to make him a licntcnant-gcncral in his 
array, which offer C. refused, as well ns another of 
a pension of a hundred tlionsand francs, if ho would, 
omy consent to remain quiet. Bonaparte attempted', 
to arrest him, but ho fled to En^and, where, in 
1802, ho conspired 'avith Pichegrn for tlio overthrew 
of tlio First Consub .-Witli this design ho went to 
Paris, but was arrested, ■condemned, nnd executed 
Juno 25, 180-1. C. was a man of stem hones^ nnd 
indomimblo resolution. 'Ills mind ■was cast m tho 
true mould ; in my hands lio would hnvo done great 
things,’ was Napoleon’s estimnto of him. 

OAHU'OEijS, tho winged staff of Mercury, or 
Hermes, ns ho was called by tbo Greeks, wliich was 
supposed to give the god power to fly. Tlio C.\in 
tbo actual world -was tbo staff or mneo carried by - 
heralds nnd amb.ass.adors, from whicli - 

circumstance, no donbb it c.imo to 
form ono of tlio attributes of tbo 
messenger of tbo gods. Originally, It . 

was simply an olivc-braneb, the stems . | ^ I 

of which wore afterwards formed into - 
snakes, in ncoordnnco ■with several 
poetical talcs invented by tbo mytbo- Inlll 
logists. Ono of Uipso was to tho , 

cITcct that Mcreuty, haring found 
two snakes fighting, divided .tliom ^ 

■with his rod, nnd that thus they W 

carao to bo used ns an emblem of 11 

peace. Many miraonlous 'virtues * 

wore nsoribed to tbo caducous. ‘ On Caducous, 
tbo coinage of antiquily, tbo 0. is 
often given to Mars, who holds it in tho loft hand, 
a spear being in his right, to show how peace and 
war altcruafa It is also seen in tho fiands of 
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Hcrciilo?, Bacchus, Ceres, Venus, &o. Amongst the 
nioclcrns, tlic C. is used as an emblem of conmerce, 
over rrluch Jlcrcjiry rvas the presiding dirnniiy. 

CiECBLIA (Lat. cams, blind), a genus of reptiles, 
formerly placed among Eoqioiits, on account of 
their form, .although, in their an.atomical stnicture. 



Tu'o-l'.andccl C.-ccilia. 


pceuli.''ritirs rvere obsen’od alljung them to Eatra- 
chians, rvith v.-liich they are non- ranked, the 
important fact h.ar-ing been ascertained of their 
breathing bv gills when young, and undergoing a 
met.amoqihnVisT Tlio body is almost cylindrical or 
TTorm-like, the head small, the eyes very smaU, and 
nearl}’ liiddcn by the sldn; in some species, indeed, 

I imperfect or rranting, upon which accoimt the n.ime 
I C. was given to them, and an attempt has been made 
' to tran.’fcr to them the English name Elindworro, 

I commonly given to the Anydis fragihs. Tlic skin 
I is smootli, viscou.s, and annularly wrinkled, appear- 
] ing nailed, .although, upon dissection, minute sc.ales 
I are found disposed between its nTinklos, at Ica.st 
I in some species. The vertebne are artioukated as in 
' fishes and in some of the other lower B.atrachians, 

1 not as in serpents, and the skull is urited to the first 
vertebra by two tubercles. The ribs .arc imper- 
fectly developed, and much too short to encircle tbo 
tiamk. — Tlio original genus C. has been subdivided, 
now forming a Family, Caciliadcc, Tlio species aro 
inh.abit.ants of warm climates, and of m.arshy or 
moist places. 

CiE'CXJM (Tj.at. cacus, blind), a.blind sac ; that is, 
a sac or bag having only one opening, connected 
with the intestine of an animal. In m.an, there is 
orily one C., very small, and app.arcntly not per- 
forming any important fimction, situ.ated .at the 
extremity of the small intestine, where it termin- 
ates in the largo intestine or colom In ra.any of 
the m.ammali.a, however, and paiticul.arly in most 
of those wliich are herbivorous, it is comparatively 
large, and is found to secrete an acid fluid rc.aem- 
bling the g.astric juice. It therefore appears that, 
where the nature of the assimUatory process is 
such as to require the detention of the food for 
a considcnable time, this provision is made for it, 
in order that digestion may be more completely 
accomplished. The C. is entirely w.anting in some 
<juadruped,s, as in bats, and the bc.ar and weasel 
families. Eirds have two emea, which are generally 
long and c.apacions in those that arc omnivorous 
or granivorous, and the position of wliich is the 
only circnrashance that m.arks the dirision of the 
intestine into two parts, the small and the largo 
intestine, or the ileum and the colon. In reptiles, a 
C. is of very rare occurrence. Fishes have none in 
the position occupied by those of quadrupeds .and 
birds, but many of them have emea attached to the 
intestine at its uppermost part, and vciy gcncndly 
rcg.irded as aiipendages of the stomach. The num- 
ber of these c.X'Ca is, however, extremely v.arious ; 
sometimes 'there aro only 2, and sometimes more 
than 100. The number is difleront even in very 
nearly .allied species of the s.ame family ; thus, there 
are onl}' G in the smelt, but 70 in the salmon ; 24 in 
the herring, and 80 in the shad. In some Csbes, as 
the cod, the emea consist of largo trunks ramified 


into smaller ones. — The intestinal canal of some of 
the Infusoria is furnished throughout its whole 
length with numerous caica, no other organ corre- 
sponding to a stomach appearing to exist 

CAiDiMON, the first Anglo-Saxon wi-iter of note 
who composed in his orvn language, and of whom 
there are any remains. The date of liis birth is 
unknown, but his de.ath occurred about G80 A. D. He 
was originallj' a cow-berd, attached to the monas- 
terj' of VTiitby, and, according to Eedo, ‘ even more 
ignorant than the majorit}’ of his fellows, so that 
in the evenings, when the domestics assembled in 
the h.all to recreate themselves with music after 
the labours of the day, Cmdmon was frequently 
obliged to retire, in order to hide his shame when 
the narp w.as moved towards him.’ One night, how- 
ever, as he was sleeping in the stable-loft, a stranger 
appeared to him, and commanded him to sing. 0. 
declared bis ignorance, but the stranger would take 
no refusal, and imposed on the poor cow-herd the 
sublime task of hymning the glories of creation. 
Suddenly, a poetic inspiration seized him, and bo 
began to pour forth verses. When he awoke from 
bis dre.am, the words remained fast-rooted in bis 
memory, .and were recited by liim to others with 
new confidence. The Abbess Hilda, and the learned 
men who were with her in the monastery, imme- 
diately declared that he had received the gift of 
song from Heaven. He was now educated, became 
a monk, and spent the rest of his life in composing 
poems on the Bible histories .and on miscellaneous 
religious subjects, many of which have boon pre- 
served, and are altogether in bulk nearly equal to 
the half of Paradise Lost, to p.arts of which some of 
them bear a strildng resemblance. Sat.an's Speech 
in Hell is characterised by a simple yet solemn 
greatness of imagination, which may possibly have 
mfluenccd at some period of his life the more 
m.agnificcnt genius of Milton. 

C-fELATU'RA. Sec CnAsrso. 

OAEN, the chief town in the department of 
C.alvados, France — formerly the c.apital of Lower 
Normandy — is situated on the left b.ank of the Orno, 
.about E miles from its mouth, 122 miles west-north- 
west of Paris. C. is built in the middle of a fertile 
plain ; its streets arc wide and cle.an, it has several 
tine squares, and many noble specimens of ancient 
Norman architecture. Among the best cx-amples 
arc the churches of St Etienne, founded by William 
the Conqueror, .and which contained his monument, 
erected by Willi.am Rufus, and destroyed by the 
Huguenots in 15G2 ; La Triniti, c.alled .also Alhaye 
\ aux Dames, founded by Matilda, wife of the Con- 
queror; St Nicholas, now used as a shot-factory; 
St Pierre, and St Jc.an. The castle, founded by the 
Conqueror, and finished by Henry L of England, 
was partially destroyed in 1793. There are several 
be.autiful promenades in the city, which has manu- 
factures of lace, blonde, cr.ape, cutlery, cotton-yarn ; 
breweries, dye-works, wax- bleaching, and sliip- 
building y-ards. Its Angora gloves, made from the 
unwashed, undyed fur of Angora rabbitSj^which are 
reared in the district, arc celebrated. Quarries m 
the neighbourhood produce an excellent stone, 
callorl Caen Stone (q. v.). Trade is facilitated by 
a maritime canal connecting the port with the sea, 
.and also by the railw.ay connecting it with the 
P.ari 3 and Rouen line ; those to Cherbourg and 
Tours; .and that to Flors, opened m IBGI, which 
aflords 0. communication with Granville. Nothing 
is known of C. before the 9th century. It was 
a place of importance in 912, when it c.amo into 
the possession of the Normans, under whom it 
increased rapidly. AVmiarn the Conqueror and 
his queen made it their residence, and greatly 
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improved it. In 134G, it was taken and pillaged 
by tlio Englisb, who again captured it in 1417. 

It was held by them until 1450, when the French 
comjjellcd them to eiiircnder. During the revolution 
o£ 1793, several of the Girondist cliicfs, proscribed 
by the Jacobins, went to C., and organised a revolt 
against the ^lountam, which proved imsucccssful. 
Pop. (1872) 32,999. 

CAEN STONE. The neighbourhood of the toMTi 
of Caen, in Nonuand^’, has been celebrated for 
its Btonc-quarnes from a very early pcrio<l. The 
excellence of the .stone, and the facility of transport 
by sea, led to C. S. being very extensively used 
in England in tlu* l.'Vth .and IGth ecntiirics. In MGO, 
the Abbot of Westminster obtained a licence to 
import C. S. f<*r tlie repairs of tin* monaster}'. Later, 
it became a regul.ar article of importatuui, and in 
15S2 it is rated at the t nstom-hoiiM* at G.v. 8^/. the 
ton. Winchester and ( ’.uitei bur} c athedrals, Ib nry 
VII.’s Chapel at Westinm.st« r. and m.iny coiintr}' 
churches, are built of (’. S, whieli i.s still fixsjueiitly 
used in KnglamL The si«>ne i', an oolite, reseinl»lmg 
iStoiU'stield shite, but without its slaty atnieture. 
The (juames arc sul)terraiKous. .ind the stone is 
brought up through \«rtnal shafts in blocks 8 or 
9 feet long, and about 2 thick. 

CAERLE'ON (t’a'^tl- of tin- I., gionh a .small 
but anen-nt town m \l . on the right 

bank of tin* I sk, 2 mi’— i.orth-a^t of Ne\\ji.»rL 
I It IS the Lea ^’h^- . i • ’ tie KoiiruH. and is 
8U[tf>o5:cd to have b* • ii tie c.i,‘iiil of til* Itomaii 
j province lint mm V '^•<iin<ia. le-w \\ .th ainl tin* 
resiJein'c of th- t nnous King .\rlhur. It u.u 
I the he.it of an .n. n ut .ir< hi •i-'hopi i*’. whnh w.h 
renmvid to M Lniidn ,il»out ol'.t \ i» .\n ald»cy of 
j Cistercian lnonk^ .xi^tid lure 1 m tore the llefor* 

I rnation. was .m iinportaiit pla. e m the 12lh c., 

' but it w.xs afterwaids ruiind l-v tin* fi*'pient wani 
j between the W» Isli and Angh* s,i\ons. Many 
lloin.au roll's have l-'ii foun.l h< r*-, .ts .aijin-ducts, 
baths, pa\ eluents, alt irs, td*-. «oins. iiiHeription-, 
and st.atms; many of tie ''in.dh r antejuitns .no 
i deposited til a llius* uiii in tie* town, iMsehsliall* 

' melted ore and cind- i-*. .md tie i- m uns ot .i tortn -s, 

® with walls 12 ft * t tin* k .iiel l^'Ml yar<ts long, .uei 
I fif an am(ilutlie itre. t'alhd King Vitlmr’s Round 
I Tabic, 222 by l*J2 fed in ai/t*. I’op. (1S7I) l.'JDG, 

I The chief uceup.vtioii is the m.inufa'.ture of tin phates. 

I CAElt.MA'RTHKN tW.Mi. ' tlie 

1 rt-'h Ml} h a '• ipoit to\\ n, t. .ipit.il <*1 

Caennarth' ii'-hirt . .'“'oulh \\ .ties, on tie* light hank 
of the Towy, 9 miles from ra'Piniithtii R.ty. It 
lie.s in a pe tun •'•pie situ ttion. but tie* stnet.s arc 
irregnlar, st'-j', .md «»ft«n nirrow, 'hhe 'I’owy is 
nangable tor \t '•s* Is t»f 2un tons up to tie* t'»w n. and 
ealmoii and scum .an* e.iught m lie* n\er, 'I here 
aro tin and iron works n* .ir the town C. exptirt.s 
liri-plates, ea-t non, timbi r, marble, baik, sl.ttes, 
lead ore, bri< ks. gr.ain, butt* r, tiel eggs, riie Welsh 
language is use«l in mo-.t of tie- ehuieles. i.s a 

coimty borough, h.l^mg a s- pirite junsdution from 
the fihirc. It unites with iJ.vm lly m returning one 
member to p.arhameiit. Top (l''7l) H>.4SS. Tliero 
is a College for W'elsli te.elieis. N« ar < are the 
remains of two Uom.an » imps. In the 5th c., 
^Icrlin, the Wb*lsh projihet, is said to ha\e been 
boni liere. It was long tho resnb iin* of the native 
princes of South W'ale.s. t ’.lennartheii C.astle often 
changed hands in the contests of the W’eksh cluefs 
W’itii each other, and in tho subsequent wars with 
the ijaxuns and Normans, 

CAERIMA'JITIIENSIIIUE, a inantiiuc county 
in South W'ules, on the Bristol Channel; bounded 
N. by Cardigan, from which it is separated by 
4S8 


the Tcify; E. by Brecknock; S. by Glamorgan 
and Caennarthen Bay ; and W. by Pembroke. It 
is the largest of the AVelsh counties ; length, 53 
miles; greatest breadth, 33 miles; area, 974 square 
miles, nearly a tliii’d of wliich is waste. Xlic county 
is mountainous in the north and east, and is charac- 
terised by productive though narrow valle3*3 and 
deep, wooded glens. Caermarthen Van or Beacon 
rises to the lieight of 259G feet, being the greatest 
elevation in the county. The coast of C. is marshy, 
and is all situated on Caermarthen Bay, which 
washes also small portions of the coasts of Glamor- 
gan and Pembroke, i.s 17 miles across, 10 miles 
deep, 35 in circuit, and receives the rivers TafF or 
Tavc, Tow'y, and Lhoughor. ' The chief nvers of 
C. arc tlie Towy, Cothy, Taff, and Tcify. The 
Towy has a course of GO miles, of w'hich 50 are 
in CaciTnarthcnshirc. It yields ]»lenty of salmon, 
sewin, trout, cels, and lamprey, and is navigable for 
the last 9 miles of its course. On this river is -the 
celebrated vale of the To^^h 30 miles long, with 
an average breadth of 2 miles. C., north and 
west of the Towy, comprising three-fourths of the 
county, consists of low'er Silurian clay-slate and 
grauw’ackc. In the soutli-cast comer of the county 
is a band of carboniferous limestone and grit, to 
wliich succeeds a small part of the South AVelsh 
coal-liold of Glamorgan and Monmouth, chiefly 
composed of stmc-coal and culm. Tlio mineral 
productions of the count}' arc iron, coal, copper, lead, 
.slate.**, lime, dark-blue marble. These, with tinned 
iron, grain, cattle, hortes, sheep, and butter, are 
c-viHirted. The climate of C. is mild, but moi.st ; 
tlie .^ud is htilV and poor in the iijilands, afTording 
]>asturage for small cattle ; but the rest of the 
county IS well wooded, and in the south part 
along the rivers very fertile. Oats and barley arc 
tlio chief crops. Tlie chief towns arc Caermarthen 
(the county town), Llanelly, Llamleilo-vawT, Llan- 
tlovfr}', Newcastle-in-Emlyn, and Kidwelly, Tho 
ihief mauufacturc.s are w'oollcns and hides. Pop, 
(1871) 115,710. The county contains remains of 
so-called Druidical circles, dolmens, and Roman 
road.**, besides many baronial and ccolesia‘*tical nun**. 
In this count}* originated tho ‘Rebecca* riots, which 
Ml Smith Wales, in 1SI3— 1S4-1, were directed against 
the turnpike-gates. 

C’A1';UXA'UA’'0N [Cncr-yn-ar-Fotu'Foi't opjiosito 
Mon or Anglesca), a parliamentary and municipal 
borough and seaport in North AA’ales, the c.apital of 
< 'aernarvonshiro, situated near the south end of the 
Menai Strait, «m the right hank of the Sciont, 
215 miles north-w’est of London. C. has a castle 
situated at tho w’cst end of tho town, the hnilding 
of which w.\3 commenced by Edward I. in 12S4. It 
is one of tho nuhlest mins in the lungdoin, the walls 
being still entire, and enclosing an oblong of three 
acres. Tlie walls are 7 to 0 feet thick, and are 
pierced by a covered gallery, wuth loopholes to di.s- 
ehargo an'ows. There are thirteen embattled tow’ers, 
with live, six, or eight side**, and sunnounted by 
turrets. The gatew*ay under the great square tower 
has four jiortculliscs. The town itself was once 
surrounded by walls and round tow’crs. These 
walls, with several of the gates, still exist, but are 
now within the town. The .streets are narrow, but 
regular, and at right angles to each other. lu the 
churches and chapels, the services aro in AA^clsh and 
English. C. unites wuth Pwllheli, Neviu, Criccicth, 
Conway, and Bangor in rctimiing ono member to 
parliament. In 1S72, 812 vessels, with a burden of 
f>5,9SG tons, entered, and 3G0 vessels, with a burden 
of 39,210 tons, cleared the port, chiefly small-craft 
and steamers to and from Liverpool. The liarboiir 
admits of ships of 400 tons. The chief e-xi>orts are 
copper ore, coal, and slates. There is also a gi'eat 
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iron anil brass foundry. ' C. is a b.atlung-place, and 
is much frequented by tourists, on account of its 
vieinitj' to the grandest sccneiy in Iforth Wales. 
JIany f.aniilies of the upper ranks reside in and 
around the tov.-n. Pop. (1S71) 9449. Half a milo 
from C. are the remains, covering seven acras, of 
Segontium, or Caer Seiont, a Eoman station or city. 
Gold, silver, and copper coins and ornaments, and 
other Eoman relics, have been foimd here. There 
is a Eoman fort on the left bank of the Seiont, Etui 
almost comiilcte, frith ivalls 11 feet high, and C feet 
thick, and with paraUel rows of holes 3 inches in 
diameter. G. was the scat of the native princes of 
Isorth Wales doivn to 873. In 1284 was bom here 
the first Anglo-Honnan Prince of Wales, afterwards 
the imhapjiy Edward II. In 1294, the town and 
c.astle were burned, and the English inhabitants 
massacred by the AVelsh under hladoc, the illegi- 
timate son of Llewelyn, a native prince of Wales. 
From a rocky height ne.ar Uxbridge Hotel, there 
is a fine riew of Snowdon and the island of 
Anglesca. 

C'AERS'A'EVOHSHIRE, a maritime countj' in 
Horth AVales, boimded N. by the Irish Se.a; E. by 
Denbigh, with the Conway between ; S. by Slerioneth 
and Cardigan Bay ; and W. by Caera.arvon B.ay 
and the ilen.ai Strait, the latter separating it from 
Angicse.a. It is 51 miles long ; gre.atcst brc,adth, 
22 miles; ,average, 9; area, 544 squ.aro miles, of 
which A is in pasture, and only -ratli iu tiU.agc. 
The surface is mountainous, and is tr.aversed by the 
grandest and highest ranges in South Britain, .and 
it is the highest .and most mount.ainous county in 
North Wales. The Snowdoni.an or chief range runs 
through the middle of tho greatest length of the 
county, from south-west to north-cest, and is very 
liold and rocky. It attains its greatest elevation 
in Snowdon (q. v.), 3571 feet, in the centre of the 
county, and tho highest mountain in South Britain. 
Caernarvon Bay is 30 miles across, 15 long, avith 2 
to 30 tatlioms water, and communicates with the 
Irish Sea through the hicnai Strait, which is 17 
miles long, .and i to 4 miles broad. Tho rivers of 
C. are numerous, but small, from tho nearness of 
all parts of the county to tho sea. The Conway, 
n.avigable for 10 miles, which runs along the cast 
border, i.s tho chief. Almost all tho streams flow 
through small lakes or tanis — of which there are 50 
or GO in the county — around the central or Snow- 
donian group of mountains. There arc many fine 
cataracts on these streams. Tho miner.al products 
of C. are copper, lead, zinc, coal, roofing and 'writing 
slates, slabs, chimney-piers, honcstone. The sl.ate- 
quarrics employ many thousands of workmen. Tho 
climate is mild in tho peninsular part of C., but 
severe among the hills. Tho chief br.anch of rur.al 
industry in G. is tho re.aring of black-cattle for tho 
dairy, and of small sheep. \Vhcat, oats, barley, and 
potatoes are raised in the valleys. Pop. (1871) 100,121. 
The chief towns are Caemaramn (tho county toavn), 
Bangor, Pwllheli, Conway Kevin, and Criccietlu 
In addition to the above boroughs, sovor.al flourish- 
ing towns have recently sprung into existence in 
the county — ^Llandudno, liemadoc, and Bethesda 
being the principal. It returns tavo members to 
parliament — one for the coimty, and one for the six 
chief towns. Connected with C. is the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway, on the grc.at route from London 
to Dublin, which crosses into Anglesca by the 
Britannia Tubular Bridge over tho Menai Strait. 
C. contains the remains of British or Celtic c.amp3 
and hill-forts, cspeciaEy around Snowdon, several 
dolmens and stone circles, and some ancient 
castles. The Snowdonian mountains were long 
tho stronghold of the Welsh ng.ainst tho Romans, 
Saxons, and Normans in their efforts to subjugate 


Wiiles, and here the Welsh were .at last defeated in 
1283 by Edward I. 

GiESALPI'NIA, a genus of trees of tho natural 
order I/cguminosa: (q. v.), the type of the sub-order 
Cccsalpiniecc. This sub-order is characterised by 
irrcgnl.ar flowers, which are not papUionaceous 
(q. V.), and contains upwards of 700 Imo-wn species, 
among which many are notable for their purgative 
properties, as Senna (q. a-.) ; some produce eatable 
fruits, as the Tanuarind (q. v.), the Carob (q. V.), and 
the West Indian Locust Tree (q. v.) ; some yield 
resinous and balsamic products, as Copaiva (q. v.), 
Aloes-wood (q. v.), &c. ; some produce important 
dye-woods, as Logwood (q. v.), Brazil Wood (q. v.), 
C.amwood (q. v.), &c. ; and some are trees of grc.at 
size, and very valuable for their timber, as tho 
Purple-heart (q. v.) and the Wallaba (q. v.), trees 
of Guiana. Ho species of the sub-order is British, 
and it generally belongs to warm chmates. — The 
genus C. contains a number of species, trees 'ivith 
pinnate or bipinnate leaves, natives of the wanu 

p. arts of Asia and America, which yield the Brazil 
Wood, Pernambuco Wood (see Buazil Wood), and 
Sappan Wood (q. v.) of commerce, also the astringent 
pods caked Diridivi (q. v.), used in tanning. 

CAE'SAE, the name of a p.atrician family of the 
Julia Oens, one of the oldest in the Eoman state, 
elaiming to bo descended from lulus, the son of 
iEne.as. MTicn or from what cause the surname of 
C. was^ first acquired, is in the highest degree 
imccrtain. Spartianus, in his Life of JElius Vcnis, 
mentions four different opinions respecting its 
origin: 1. That the word signified an elephant in 
tho language of the Moors, and was given as a 
Burn.amo to one of the Juki boc.auso ho had kfllcd 
.an elephant ; 2. That it was given to him becauso 
ho had been cut {ca^us) out of his mother’s womb 
after her death ; 3. Because ho had been bom with 
a meat quantity of h.air (cmsarias) ; or, 4. Because 
hepad azure-coloured eyes (cmsi'i). Tho opinion to 
which we most incline is the third of these, but 
who was tho original ‘ shook-hcad ’ of the gens wo 
c.annot say ; the first, however, mentioned in history 
is Sex. Jxtaus Cces.ar, prmtor in 208 B. c. The greatest 
individual of the family, and one of tho greatest 
men tho world has ever seen, was 

' CzESAR, Caids Junius, son of a Eoman praitor 
of the same name, was bom 12tli July, 100 B. c. 
Two external circumstances conspired to determine 
his political sympathies in favour of democracy, and 

ag. amst a republican olig.archy : the first w.as tho 
marriage of his .aimt Juha with Gains Marius ; tho 
second, the marriage of C. himself, in 83 B. o., -with 
Comcha, d.aughter of L. Cinna, one of the principal 
enemies of Sulla. The anger of tho dictator at tliis 
cost C. his rank, property, and .almost his life itself. 
Feeling that he would be safer abroad for a time, ho 
went to Asia, 81 B. o. ; but on Ie.arning the de.ath of 
SuUa (78 B. o.), he hurried back to Rome, where ho 
foimd the popul.ar p.arty in a stato of great ferment, 
and anxious to regain what it had lost under tho 
vigorous despotism of the aristocratic dictator. O., 
however, took no part in tho attempts of Lepidus 
to overthrow the ohgarohy; but ho shewed his 
politic.al leanings by prosecuting (77 B. C.) Cn. 
Dolabella — a great partisan of Siula — for extortion 
in his province of Macedonia. To improve liis 
eloquence, ho went to Rhodes to study under tho 
rhetor Apollonius Molo. In 74 B.O., ho returned 
to Rome, where • ho had been elected pontifex, 
and now for tho first time threw himself earnestly 
into public life. In the year 70 B. c., he attached 
himself to Pompey, whose political actions at this 
time were of a decidedly democratic character. In 
C8 ■ B. 0 ., 0. obtained a quajstorship in Spain. 
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On his return to Eome (G7 e. c.), ho married 
Pompeia, a relative o£ Pompey, with whom he 
was daily becoming more intimate. In GO B. C. he 



was elected to the cuinle .x'diloship, and lavished 
vast sums of money on games and public build- 
ings, by which he increased his already great popu- 
larly. For the next few years, C. is found ste.adi]y 
sldrmishing on the popidar side. In G3 n.c. he was 
elected pontifex maxiraus, and shortly after, prmtor. 
During the same year occurred the famous deb.ate 
on the Catiline conspiracy, in which the aristocnatic 
party vainly endeavoured to persuade the consul, 
Cicero, to include ('. in the list of conspirators. 
In G2 B. c., ronijiey returned from the Hast, .and 
disbanded his anny. Xext year. C. obt.amed the 
province of liisprtiiia Vltfrior. Ilia career in Sp.ain 
was brilliant and decisive. On his return, he was 
elected consid, along with M. C.alpiuaiius Bibidus. 
Shortly before the p.a.ssing of the .agrarian law (39 
D.C.), C., with rare tact and sasacity, bad reconciled 
! tho two most powerful men in Home, who were then 
' at variance, Pompey and Crassiis, and had fonned an 
I alliance with them, known in liistory ns the Finl 
I Triumvirate. Both of the.so distmgiushed men aided 
C. in c.arryine his agrarian law ; and to strengthen 
still further the union which had been formed, C. 
gave Pompey his d.aiighter, .Tulin, in marriage, 
though she had been promisist to M. Bnitus ; whde 
ho himself also marnvd Calpuniia, daughter of L. 

‘ Piso, his successiu ill tho ciiii.suUhi[i. On the expiry 
of his term of office, he obtained for himself, by tho 
popidar vote, tho province of Oallia Ciunt/iina and 
Illyricum for five years, to ivliich the scn.atc added 
— to prevent the jiopular .assembly from doing so — 
the province of Ontha Tramati'ina. Nothing could 
have been more favourable for C.’s aims, lie had 
now .an opportimity of developing his extraorilinary 
milit.ary genius, and of g.athering round him an 
army of veterans, whom perjietu.al victory should 
inspire with thorough soldierly (idelity and devotion 
to ms person. This w.as the very thing he w.anted 
to give him a reputation equal to that of his coad- 
i jutors, Pompey and CrassiiS) whom, in genius, he far 
eurp.asscd. Lc.aa'uig, therefore, the jiolitical factions 
at Eome to exhaust themselves in petty strifes, C., 
in 58 B. c., after the banishment of Cicero, repaired 
to his prorinces, and during the next nine ‘years, 
conducted those si'Iendid c.ainjiaigns in Gaul, by 
wliich, had he done nothing else, he woiUd liavo 
‘built himself an everla-stiiig n.ame.’ C.’s first 
j campaign was against the Helvetii, whom he totally 
defeated near Bibracto (Autun). Out of ,308,000 
only 110,000 remained. These were commanded by 
C. to return homo, and cultivate their lands. The 
eyes of the G.aiUs were now turned upon the new 
conqueror. His help was solicited, among others, 
by Divitiacus, an riiduan chief. This involved C. 
in a second war with a German prince, named 
Ariovistus, who was utterly overthrown ; and now 
G., having in the course of one campaign successfully 


concluded turn important wars,- led his troops into 
winter-quarters. 

Next year (57 B. o.) occurred the Belgio war, 
in which G. successively routed the Suessioncs, 
Bellovaci, Amhiani, and Nervii, who, alarmed at 
the progress of the Koman arms, had entered into 
an alliance with each other against the invaders. 
■\Vhen the senate received O.’s official disp.atchc3, 
it decreed a thanlcsgiving of 15 days — an honour 
never preriously granted to, any other general. 
During the winter and the spring foUowmg, 0. 
stayed .at Lucca; and after spending large sums 
of money in hospitality, and m other less praise- 
worthy purposes, he departed for Gaul, where the 
flames of war had burst out in the north-west. 
The Veneti, a maritime people of Brittany, were 
the chief instigators of the insurrection. C.’s 
plana were laid xvith consummate s kill , and were 
crowned with the most splendid success. Tho 
Veneti were totally defeated, and moat of the other 
Gallic tribes were either checked or subdued. 0. 
wintered in the coimtry of the Aidcrci and Lexovii 
(Normandy), hax-ing, in the course of three cam- 
paigns, conquered Gaul. Next year (55 n. c.), 
Crassus went to Syria, and Pompey to Spain, while 
C.’s pro\'incial government was prolonged for live 
yc.ars. He now imdertook a fourth c.impaign against 
two German tribes who were about to enter Gaul. 
He w.as again successful ; and pursuing the fleeing 
enemy across the Rhine, spent eighteen days in phm- 
dering the district inhabited by the Sigambri. Ho 
next invaded Britain, .about the .autumn ; but after 
a brief stay in the island, returned to Gauh The 
Eom.an sen.ato, astonished at his hardihood and his 
successes in regions whore no Roman army had 
ever been before, accorded him a public thanks- 
gia-ing of 20 days. In 54 B. c., 0. opened his fifth 
campaign by a second invasion of Britain. On his 
return to Gaul, C. was compelled — on accoimt of the 
scarcity of com, arising from drought — to winter 
bis army in di^■is^ons. This n.aturally aroused tho 
hopes of tho Gauls, who thought tho time had come 
for recovering their independence. An insurrection 
broke out in tho north-east of Gaid, which was at 
first partially successfid, but was idtimatelyonished. 
0. resolved to vrintcr at Samarobriva (Ainions), in 
tho vicinity of tho malcontents. In 53 B. o., C. 
commenced his sixth c.ampaign. It was chiefly 
occupied in crushing a second insurrection of tho 
Gauls. C. now retimncd to Northern Italy, that 
ho might bo able to communicate more easUy and 
securely xvith his friends at Eome. That city was 
gr.adiially becoming more anarchic, the exuls of 
weak government more app.arent; the hoiu- for 
decisive action seemed to bo appro.acliing, and doubt- 
less C.’b heart beat with expectation of the mighty 
future, when all .at once the plot that F.ate was 
weaving in his favour, appeared to be completely 
marred by a tremendous rebellion over tho whole 
of Gaul, headed by a yoimg warrior named Ver- 
cingetorix. It was in the dead of winter when tho 
news camo to C., who instantly saw that, at all 
hazards, he must preserve his fame and his army. 
Leaving, therefore, Pompey to succeed at Eome, 
he hurried to meet the insiu-gent hordes. His grc.at 
difficultj’’ was to collect his sc,attered legions. First 
crossing, with some Cisalpine and provincial troops, 
the mountains of Auvergne, though they, lay six 
feet deep in snow, he suddenly appeared among tho 
Arvemi, who, terrified at his unexpected approach, 
sent for their chief, Vercingetorix, to come to their 
assistance. This was what C. unshed. After some 
wonderfid exliibitions of military skill, and numer- 
ous successes, Vercingetorix was shut up in Alesia 
(Alise in Burgundy) with all his infantry. C. 
besieged him, and though harassed by nearly 300,000 
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Gaiils ^Tithout, ■n-lio attempted, but in vain, to break 
, tliroucb the vroll-defended Roman lines, forced 
^ Vcrcingctorix to capitulate. Many of the tribes now 
I hastened to Eui)mit to C., who prudently deter- 
I mined to winter among tbewanquished. The senate, 
> of course, voted him another public thanksgiving. 

Next year (51 B. c.), 0. proceeded to quell the 
1 tribes who still held out. This he successfully 
, accomplished, and haaong in addition reduced the 
I whole of Aquit.ania, passed the winter of his eighth 
j campaign at li'emetocenna, in Belgium, where he 
spent the time both in a magnanimous and politic 
j manner. The G.allic princes were courteotislj' and 
I generously trc.ated ; the common people were spared 
the imposition of further taxes, and everj'thing was 
I done to render it possible for him to visit Italy with 
safety in the spring. This he did, and took up his 
! residence at itavenna, where he was informed of 
I everj'tliinq that w.as going on by the tribune C. 
i Curio. Tliere can be no doubt that at this moment 
i he was the most popidar man in the st.ate, wliile 
I his soldier}’ were devoted to him with a loyalty as 
I enthusiastic as that which Bonaparte inspired W'hen 
' fresh from his Itali.in victories. 

1 Mcanwliile, Pompoy, whoso vanity could not 
i endure the greatness of C., had been graduaUj’ 

' veering rouna ag.ain to the aristocracy, whose dread 
j of the new conqueror was hourl}' increasing. After 
I much futile diplomatic finessing on .all sides, the 
j senate carried a motion ‘ that C. should disband his 
I army by a certain day ; and that if he did not do 
I so, ho should be regarded as an enemy of the st.ate.’ 

1 The tribunes, hlarl: Antony and Q. Cassius put their 
j veto on this motion ; but they were a’ioIoDtly driven 
I out of the Ecn.ate-oh.amber, and fearing for their 
I lives, they fled to C.’s camp. The sen.alc, in the 
madness of their terror, now declared war, and 
, intrusted the conduct of it to Pompej’, whoso pride 
I in the invincibility of his military prowess hindered 
I him from taking the necessarj’ mcasm-cs for the 
defence of the state. He fancied that his name 
would bring thousands to his stand.ard, .and ho was 
even led to believe that C.’s troops were willing to 
I desert their gcner.al : the result of which delusion 
w.as, that when hostilities form.ally commonced, lie 
had hardly any soldiers except two legions which 
had recently been in the scn’ico of his rival C., on 
the other hand, perceiving that the time for decisive 
action had at length come, harangued his rictorious 
troops, who were walling to follow him anpvherc ; 
crossed the Bubicon (a small stream which separated 
his pror'ince from Italy Proper), and moved swiftly, 
amid the acclamations of the people, towards Home. 
Pompey fled to Bnmdusium, pursued by C., but 
contrived to reach Greece in safety, 17th Iflarch, 

I 49 B. o. The Italian cities had cverywvhcre gladly 
opened their gates to the conqueror as a deliverer. 

I In three months, C. avas master of all Italy, 
j C. next subdued Pompey’s legates in iipain, who 
were at the head of considerable forces. On his 
retmm, he took JIassilia, avliere he learned th.at he 
had been appointed dictator of the rcpubh'c — a 
function wlucn at this time he retained only for 
11 days, but these were honourably distinguished 
by the p.ossing of several humane enactments. 
Pompey, now thoroughly alive to the magnitude 
of his danger, had gathered in Egypt, Greece, and 
the East, a powerful array,' while his fleet swept 
the sea. C., however, crossing the Adri,itic at 
an unexpected season, made a rush for Dyrrh.a- 
chimn, where Pompey’s stores wore ; but w!is never- 
theless outstripped by his opponent. Pompey 
intrenched his army on some high ground near 
the city, where he was besiemd by C. The first 
encounter was favoiuable to Pompoy, . who drove 
back C.’s legions with much loss. The hatter now 


retrerited to Thcss.aly, foUow'ed by his exulting 
enemies. A second b.attle ensued on the plains of 
Phar3.alia, 9th August, 48 B. c. Pompey’s army 
was utterly routed ; Pompey himself fled to Egypt, 
where he was murdered. See Pojitev. 

Ho sooner had the news reached Borne, than 0. 
was .again appointed dictator for a year, and consul 
for five j’ears. Ho was invested with tribunicial 
power for life, and with the right of holding aU the 
magistricial comitia except those for the election of 
the plebeian tribimes. He did not, however, return 
to Borne after the battle of Pharsalia, but went to 
Egjqat, then in a distracted condition on account of 
the disputes reg.arding the succession. Out of love 
for Cleopatra (who subsequently bore him a sou), 
he entered upon the ‘ Ale.xandrine War,’ in which ho 
was successfiU, and which he brought to a close 
in March 47 E.c. He next overthrew a son of 
Mithridates, near Zela, in Pontus, August 2 of 
the same year, and arrived in Borne in September. 
He was once more appointed chetator, and the pro- 
perty of Pompey was confiscated and sold. Before 
the close of the year, he had set out for Africa, 
where his c.ampaign .ag.ainst the Pompeian generals, 
Scipio and C.ato, avas crowned with victory at the 
battle of Thapsus, Cth April, 4G B.c. Cato com- 
mitted suicide at Utica, and with such irresis- 
tible celerity was the work of subjugation carried 
on, th.at by the end of the summer, C. w.as again 
in Borne. Now occurred that display of noblo 
and U’ise generosity which proves C. to have been 
possessed of a gro.at magnanimous nature. He was 
not a man that could stoop to the vulgar atrocities 
of Marius or Sulla, and so he m.ajestic.ally declared 
that henceforth ho had no enemies, and that he 
would make no differenoe between Pompoi.ans and 
C.xsari.aus. His victories in Gaul, Egyqit, Pontus, 
and Afric.a, were ci;lebr.ated by four great triumphs, 
during which the whole Roman popidace was feasted 
and Ifltcd by the magnificent liber.ahty of the 
dictator. 

Ho now proceeded to chock, by wholesome enact- 
ments, as f.ar as in him lay, the social ev’ils which 
had long flourished in the city. During the ye.ar 
4G B. o., also, ho conferred a benefit on Rome and on 
the world by the reformation of the calendar, which 
h.ad been grc.atly abused by the pontific.al college for 
political jniiaioscs. After quelling an insurrection 
which now broke out in Spain, where Pompey’s 
sons, CneiuB and Sextus, had collected an army, he 
received the title of ‘ Father of his Country,’ .and 
also of imperalor, was made dictator and jwcefcclus 
morum for hfe, consul for 10 years; his person w.as 
declared sacred, and even divine ; ho obtained a 
body-guard of knights and senators ; his statue was 
placed in the temples; his portrait was stnick on 
coins; the month Quintilis was called Jidius in 
his honour; and on all public occasions he was 
permitted to wear the triiunphal robe. He now 
proposed to make a digest of the whole Rom.an 
haw for public use, to found libraries for tbe same 
purpose, to drain the Pontine Marshes, to enlarge 
the harbour of Ostia, to chg a canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and to quell the inroads of 
the barbarians on the eastern frontiers ; but in the 
midst of these v.ast designs he was cut off by 
aBS.as3in.ation on the Ides (15th) of March, 44 E.C. 
The details of this crime — the greatest disaster 
that could have befallen tlio Roman world, as . 
subsequent events showed — are too f.amiliar to 
require narration. It is sufEoient to s.ay that, of the 
sixty aristocrats who were in the conspiracy, man}’ 
had partaken of C.’s generosity, and all of his 
clemency. A few, lilce Bmtus, out of a we.ak and 
formal conscientiousness, based on , theory rather 
than insight, were probably offended by C.’s desire 
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to change the form of govenunent into a hereditary 
monarchy ; but the most, lilvG Cassius, ■were inspired 
by a spleenful hatred of the dictator, and the base 
ambition of regaining power at all hazards. 

C., who was 5G 3 'ears of age ■when he was murdered, 
was of a noble and kingly presence, tall of stature, and 
possessing a countenance, which, though pale and thin 
■with thought, was always animated by the light of 
his black eyes. He was bald-headed (at least in the 
latter part of his life), wore no beard, and though 
of a rather delicate constitution naturally, he ulti- 
mately attained to the most vigorous health, ffis 
besetting sin was sensuality ; but ■without meaning 
to detract from the criminality of his conduct in 
this respect, it may be said that it avas as much 
the sin of the times in avhich he lived as his oayn, 
and that the superlative grandeur of his position 
gave a prominence to his licentiousness Tvhich a 
more humble lot would have escaped. His intel- 
lect was marvellously versatile. In everything he 
excelled. He was not only the first general and 
statesman of his age, but he avas— excepting Cicero 
— its greatest orator. As a historian, he has never 
been surpassed and rarely equalled in simplicity 
and afigour of style, .and in the truthfidness with 
avhich he narrates ea-ents of which he was an 
eye-avitness. He avas, in addition, a m.atbematician, 
philologist, i'tfist, and architect, and always took 
great pleasu. in literary society. Most of his 
avritings have I been lo.st, though their titles are 
presera'ed ; but ave still possess Ins invaluable Com- 
mentarii (gener.aUy kuoavn as ‘ C.esar’s Commen- 
taries on the Gallic .and Civil Wars’). The edilio 
princeps aa’as printed .at Rome 1449. C.'s life avas 
formally aiTitten m ancient tmies by Suetonius and 
Plutarch, aa'hde notices of him are found in Dion 
Cassius, Appian, Velleius Paterculus, and Cicero. 

CjESARB'A (Turn's Stratonis), called by the 
natives ‘Kaisari'yeh.’ This once proud and splendid 
seaport, perh.aps one of Heroci’s most magnifi- 
cent avorks — a Grecian toavn with its temples, 
amphitheatre, b.aths, &c., imported into Syria — avas 
situated on the coast of Sjuia, 95 miles south of 
Beyrout, and 37 miles north of Jaffa. 

lu G5 A. D., Gessius Florus, the worst of .all the 
petty tyrants th.at had afflicted Judaaa, was appointed 
governor of Caisarea. About that tame, a terrible 
revolution, which commenced at C., broke out all 
over Judica. It .arose from a dispute between the 
Syrian and Jewish citizens of C. as to which of them 
tlio city really belonged to ; and some idea may be 
formed of the extent of the insurrection from the 
fact, that .above 20,000 Jeavs avere massacred in C. 
in the space of one hour ; 13,000 in one ni^ht at 
Scythopolis ; 50,000 at Alexandria ; 8000 .at Joppa ; 
and 10,000 at Damascus. 

0. avas occupied by the Crusaders ; after them, it 
seems to have gradually dec.ayed into nothingness. 
It is noav a heap of half -buried ruins, with a few 
miser.able stone houses inhabited by fishermen. 

CAiSABE'A PHILI'PPI (Paniiiin). This toavn, 
mentioned in Matt. xvi. 13, avas situated about 
20 miles north of the Sea of G.ahlee. It was distin- 
guished from the C.'es.area on the co.ast of Syria 
by the appendage of ‘ Philippi,’ gia-en to it in honour 
of Philip the Tetrarch, aa'ho repaired the city. It 
is noav a heap of ruins, overgroaa’n mth bushes 
and grass. 

CiESA'RBAH OPERATION (cirdo— co-sim) has, 
from very ancient times, been the popular name for 
Hysterotomy (hystera, uterus ; tome, section). Pliny 
distinctly alludes to it in his Natural History (lib. 
aui. cap. ix.), saying that Cmsar was so called from 
being taken by excision out of the womb of his 
mother, and th.at such persons were called Catsones 
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(CiEsar a emso matris utero dictus; qul de caiis.! j 
Capones appellati). In his case, the mother must 
have sura-ived the operation, as Aurelia aa'as alive 
■when her son invaded Britain. 

The pages of a popular aa'ork scarcely alloav of the 
details of such a proceeding, but va'c m.ay state th.at 
the first moisiou is made exactly in the middle line 
of the body, to the length of G or 7 inches. When 
the uterus is exposed, it must be carefully opened, 
the child lifted out, and then the after-birth. The 
uterus noav contracts, and sinks doavn into the 
pelvis, the wound is closed, and opium is given to 
the patient to allay pain and nervous irritability. 

In Gre.at Britain, the 0. 0. has been r.arely per- 
formed, most likely from the skill of the accoucheurs 
rendering such a proceeding unnecessary ; but stiU 
several cases are on record ■where not only the child 
but the mother was saved. Some women, indeed, 
seem to have accepted it as their usual method of 
delivery, haaring several children, each requiring to 
be removed through an abdominal incision ; one 
woman submitted to it seven times. It has also 
been successfully performed in most unfavourable 
circumstances. In the jmar 1500, a sow-gelder 
operated successfuUy on his own ■wife ; an illiterate 
Irish midavife, Mary DonaUy, operated with a razor 
on a poor farmer’s wife in January 1738, and removed 
a dead child ; her patient completely recovered, so 
as to be able to walk a mile on foot on the 27'th 
day after the oper.ation. Nay, a negro woman in 
Jamaica cut herself open ■with a butcher’s knife, 
removed her infant, and recovered. Praotitioners 
are not quite decided as to the circumstances whioh 
justify the performance of this severe operation on 
the living female, but all agree on the propriety of 
at once removing by it the child of a recently dead 
woman. Numa Pompilius decreed that every preg- 
nant woman who died should be opened; and the 
senate of Venice, in 1C08, decreed that practitioners 
should perform, imder heavy penalties, the C. 0. on 
pregnant women supposed to be dead. In 1749, the 
king of Sicily decreed the pimishment of death to 
mefical men who omitted to perform it on women 
dying when advanced in pregnancy. Of course, to 
be of any use, it must be performed immediately, 
in the method briefly described above. 

CAPFA. See Kaffa. 

CAFFEINE, or THElNE (0 , cH, „ 04 N<, 2 H 0 ), is 
the alk.aloid or active principle of Coffee (q. v.) and 
Tea (q. v.). I^en isol.ated, it forms beautiful ■white 
crystals, ■with a silky lustre, which are soluble in 
w.ater, .alcohol, .and ether. It is present in coffee to 
the extent of about 1 per cent., and in ordin.ary 
or Chinese tea, from 2^ to 6 per cent, and is also 
found in P.araguay and Guiana teas. It may be 
extr,acted from coffee or tea by making a decoction 
in hot water, .and adding acetate of lead, which 
causes a precipitate of caft'eotannate of lead. When 
the latter is acted on by sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
lead is separated, and the 0. left in solution. On 
evaporation of the liquid, and recrystallisation from 
alcohol, the C. separates in crystals. 

CA'FFER BREAD, a name given to several 
species of Enc^halartos, trees of the natural order 
Oijcadacece (q. v.), which, like many others of that 
order, have much starch in their stems, and afford 
food to the natives of South Africa. They are 
also c.alled Bread-trees. 

CAFFERS. See Kafirs. 

CAFFRA'BIA See Kaffbaeia. 

CAFFRISTA'N. See Kafiristab. 

CAGAYAN SOOLOO', an island of the Asiatic 
Archipelago, in lat. 6 ° 58' N., and long. 118° 28' E. 

It is about 20 miles in circumference, well wooded 
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; mid elevated. — Cagayan is aiso tlic name of a province 
j on the island of Luzon, one of the Philippines. 

j CA'GLIARI, the cajntal of the island of Sar- 
I dinia, situated on the side of a hill, on the north- 
) ca'^t shore of a spacious hay, and on the south 
coast of the island, in lat. SG"* 13' X., long. O'* S' E. 
It has a spacious and safe harbour, defended b}' 
several forts, and is the emporium of all the trade 
of the island. The to^vn contains many public 
buildings and cburches, some of v’hich are said to 
be very splendid ; but its streets, for the most 
part, are vciy narrow, steep, and dirty. C. has a 
population of (1S72) 32,834. It has also a dock- 
3’ard, and a good road was some years ago constructed 
from C. to Sassari, the second city in the island, and 
to some of the more considerable places. Steamers 
ply very frequently between C. and Genoa; and 
it is now united to the continent of Europe by 
a line of electric telegraph. 

CAGLIARI, Paolo, best known as Paolo 
Verouese, an Italian painter of great eminence, was 
born at Verona in 1532. He first studied under 
his uncle, Antonio Badile, a respectable artist, and 
aftenwards settled in Venice, where he rapidly 
acquired both wealth and reputation. He had 
for contemporaries both Titian and Tintoretto, 
and was held in equal admiration with these 
famous painters. The church of San Sebastiano, in 
Venice, contains many of his productions, which arc 
reckoned the most important of liis earlier period — 
j. c., the period before he '\isited Rome, when he 
first became acquainted with the master-pieces of 
Raphael and hlichael Angelo. The influence of 
the Roman school on his style was so happy, that, 
on his return, he received the honour of luiighthood 
from the Doge. He died 19th April 1588. C. is 
remarkable for the fertility of his imagination. Bis 
design is generally noble, his composition rich, and 
his execution truthful '"In the invention of details, 
especially, he is inexhaustible, and often overloads 
bis pictures with ornament. One peculiarity of his 
j works is the frequent introduction of splendid 
architectural backgroimds, which, however, were 
generally painted by his brother Benedetto. The 
most 'celebrated of his productions is the ‘Marriage 
Feast at Cana of Galuec,’ now in the Louvre at 
* Paris, It is 20 feet high, and 30 in length, and 
contains 130 figures. Besides these may be men- 
tioned ‘The Calling of St Andrew to the Ajiostle- 
ship,’ ‘ The Feast oF Simon,’ and the ‘ Presentation 
of the Family of Darius to Alexander,’ 

CAGLIOSTRO, Cou^'T ALI3SA^'nR0 rr, a noto- 
rious impostor, who, in the latter part of the 18tU 
c., travelled through Europe, and wiiosc adventures 
afford considerable insight into the social charac- 
teristics of his times. He was bom at Palermo, of 
poor parentage, June 2, 1743, and his true namo 
was Giuseppe Balsaiio. Carlyle’s picture of him 
when a boy — ‘ brass-faced, vociferous, voracious* — 
is probably accurate, and already jirophcsics the 
bold and boisterous quack. When 13 years old, 
be ran away from the seminary of St Koch, and 
was afterwards sent to a monasteiy at Cartagioi*c. 
Here he became assistant to the apothecary of the 
monaste^, and picked up that scanty knowledge 
of chemistry and medicine, which was afterwarda 
found quite sufficient to impose upon so many 
respectable individuals. His conduct in the monas- 
tery was in keeping with his character, but finding it 
too contracted a sphere for the development of his 
ambitious genius, he left it, or was ejected, and for 
a time led ‘ the loosest life ’ in Palermo. When 26 
years old, he found it highly advisable to leavo liis 
native place. In company with a certain sago named 
Althotas, C. is vaguely represented as travelling 


first in some parts of Greece, Egypt, and Asia. 
At Rome, ‘ his swart, squat figure first becomes 
authentically ^’isible 'in the Corso and Campo 
Vaccino. He lodges at "the sign of the Sun in 
the Rotunda, and sells etchings there,’ very hard up 
at this time. In Venice, ‘the bull-necked forger’ 
contrived to many' a veiy pretty woman named 
Lorenza Feliciana, who became a sldlful accomplice 
in his schemes, and captivated many admirers, while 
C. picked their pockets. C. now made the tour of 
Italj' with great success as a physician, philosopher, 
alchemist, free-mason, and nrLn>mancer ! Next, ho 
extended his victorious career through some parts of 
Germany, and especially earned on a lively business 
in his ‘ elixir of umnortal youth,’ M’liich became 
very popular among the ladies. By virtue of this 
I fine mcfficine, the count assured his patients that 
he had already attained his 150th year, vriiile his 
young and charming wife often talked affection- 
atel}' of her son as ‘ a commander in the Dutch 
na\y.’ Through Courlaud, the count and his 
accomplico advanced triumphantly to the court of 
St Petersburg, where he seems to have first made 
a failure; for the Empress Catharine, aided by her 
Scotch physician, Rogerson, a keen-witted native of 
Annandale, who sc^'ptically examined his famous 
* Spagiric food,’ and ]>ronouncod it ‘unfit for a 
dog,’ penetrated his real character, and made him 
the subject of a comedy. C. soon foimd it conve- 
nient to vanish. Wc next find him at Warsaw, 
discoursing on his pet Egj'ptian masonry, medical 
philosophy, and the ignorance of doctors, but lie 
Las the misfortune to be unmasked by a certain 
Count M. This, however, had little cuect on the 
stupid credulity of C.’s dupes— belonmng, it must bo 
remembered, to the upper classes, W’ho in that age, 
according to Carlyle, w’cre at once sensual, infidel, 
and superstitious — so that they persisted for a time 
in ‘distending his pockets with ducats and dia- 
monds,’ which, how’ever, liis larish dissipation soon 
scattered to the winds — for tliis prophet of a now 
physical and ” oral regeneration, and inventor of 
an * invalual/ . pentagon for aboUshing original sin,’ 
was a desperate gambler. In 1780, he w’ent to 
Strasburg ; and soon afterwards wc find liim in 
Paris, 'Still founding lodges of ‘ Egyptian free- 
masons,’ holding nocturnal meetings for calling 
‘spirits from the vasty deep,’ &c., and scandalously 
simulating the ch.aracter and deeds of a philan- 
thropist, From Paris he came over to England, 
where he w'os cordially received by the followers 
of Swedenborg. On his return to Paris (1785), lie 
became distinguished at court, w'as intimate with the 
w'cak and credulous Cardinal Rohan, and played a 
prominent part in the affair of the Diamond Neck- 
lace (q. V.), This lodged him in the Bastille; but 
he cleared liimsclf by a statement which gained 
credit, and, after being hberated, carried on his 
adventures once more in England, but feebly, the 
sunshine of success now obviously growing dim : 
in short, the count, in gloom and foreboding, 
disappeared from the island. But the market iu 
Gciinany, too, was closed, a general distrust haring 
been excited by the revelations of one of the count’s 
dui)e.s. Elsewhere, also, these liegaii to fail him. 
‘At Aix, in Savoy, there arc baths, but no midgeons 
in tliem ;* at Turin, he is ordered off by the king ; 
a similar fate befalls him at Koveredo ; at Trent, w’c 
catch a glimpse of him, ‘ painting a new hieroglyphic 
screen,’ w'hich, how'cver, attracts no more the gaping 
crowd ; low’cr still, ‘ he pawms diamond buddes ; ’ 
finally, his w’*aywom w'lfc — in. whom, perhaps, 
because of her womanhood, the enormous lie and 
quackery first breaks iqi — * longs to be in Rome by 
her mother’s hearth, by her mother’s grave, w'hcrc 
so much as the shadow of refuge aw'aits her.’ In 
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May 17S9, Le entered tlie city ; on tie 29th Decem- 
ber, the Holy Inquisition detected him foimding 
‘some feeble ghost of an Eejqdian lodee.’ He 
■sras imprisoned, and condemned to death for free- 
masonrj'. His sentence ivas commuted to imprison- 
ment for life in the fortress San Leon, where, m 
spite of his ‘ elixh" of immortal j'outh,’ he died, 1795, 
aged 52 j'ears. His wife ended her days in a convent. 
jOjs jrCmoircs Aulhentiques, posthimiousl 3 - circulated 
in Paris, were not authentic. — See Carlyle’s Miacel- 
lantous JSssciys, art. Count Cagliostro. 

CAGHOLA, Ltnci hlAJiCinsn, a distinguished 
Italian arcliitect, was horn at Milan in 1759 — died 
1S33. Belonging to an ancient and wealthy family, 
he could affonl to follow the heat of his own inclin- 
ation, and devoted himself eamestlj' to the studj- of 
architecture. His master-works arc two triumiAal 
arches. Xho first is the famous Area della Pace, in 
Milan, commenced in 1S07, hut not finished rmtil 
1S3S. It is constnictcd of white marhle, and, arith 
the exception of the Arc de VVlo'de, in P.aris, is 
both the largest and noblest structure of the kind 
in Eiu’ope, reaching a height of 7S feet. On the 
top of the .arch is a hronre figure of Pe.ace, in a car 
drawn hj' she horses, while the sides are richlv 
adorned with imuunerahlo bas-reliefs. The second 
forming the Porta di J/arenqa, or Porta Ticinaisc, 
is idso a work of great beauty, and is much admired. 
Besides these may he mentioned the Campanile 
(Bell-tower) \t Hrgnano, in the Bergameso. 

OAGOTS Is the name given to a tribe of men, 
of manners and cu-t<'ni3 akin to those of the gipsies, 
avho are found scattered through v.arious parts of 
Bearn and Gascony, in Franco. They arc usuallj- 
thought to he the dc.veendants of the Visigoths, who 
remained in Franco after their defeat by Clovis, in 
the 5th centurv. Until the French Revolution of 
1790, the}’ received even worse treatment than that 
wltieh generally falls to the lot of the remnants of 
conquered races. They were forced to wear a pecu- 
liar dross, were forbidden to praetL'O all but the 
tnost menial trade.s, and were obliged to live isolated, 
cither in separate \nllage.s or in 6ep.irato qinarters 
of the towns. So comiileto was their estrangement 
from the other inh.abitants, that they were forced to 
enter the churches by doors .s])oei.al'ly set apart for 
them. Since that Revolution, they have been placed, 
as regards the law, on an equal footing \rith other 
citiaens, but sociallj’ thej’ are stdl rcg.ardcd as a 
degraded race. Their language has been, so far 
back as is known, .a corrupt ibalect of that spoken 
ill the surrounding countiy j but their blue eyes, 
fair hair, and fmr comiilexion, mark them out as 
elhuologic.aUj’ distinct, and sjieak to a Teutonic 
origin. From a great liability to the rlise.ascs afUicting 
cretins, probablj’ caused by their esjiosed maimer 
of life and insufficient noiu-ishment, tliej' were at 
one time erroneously thought to belong to that 
unfortunate class. Tribes, whose historj' and jire- 
seut condition greatly rc.semble those of the 0., are 
to be found in Bnttaiiy, where thej' receive the 
name of ‘Caqueux;’ and m Poitou, M.ainc, and 
jVnjou, where the}' receive the name of ‘ CoUiberts.’ 
See Michel’s lJUtoirc di.s Paces Mauditei de la 
France cl de V Espagne (History of Outcast Races 
in France and Spain), Par. lS-17. 

CAGSA'NA, a to^vn near the southern extremity 
of the island of Luzon, Philippines, with a iiopidatiou 
of about 13,000. 

OA'HIll, a town in the county of Tipperary, 
Ireland, on the Siiir, be.autifuUy situated at the east 
end of a valley between the G.altces and ICnoclimele- 
down klountaius, 8 miles north-west of Clonmel. 
In the touTi is the Be.at of the Earl of Glengall, 
with a park which extends along the river for two 


niilcs below the town. Cahir Castle, an ancient i 
irreguliw Norman structure of eonsiderahle extent, I 
is situated on a rock on the left bank of the Suir. i 
It was t.aken by the Earl of Essex in' 1599, and I 
by Cromwell in 1050 : it has been lately restored. 1 
C. has extensive flour-miUs, and a population of I 
2900. j 

OAHOES (anciently, Divona), a top-n in the 
department of Lot, France, is situated on a small | 
rocky peninsula, formed by a bend of the i-iver Lot | 
— ^here crossed by three bridges — about 00 nriles I 
north of Toidonsc. The streets of C. are steep and j 
naiTow, and present many specimens of antique , 
architecture. It has a fine cathedral, and several \ 
Roman remains, including those of a magnificent | 
aqueduct. There is an obelisk to FCnClou, who ! 
was a student at the university here. The torra ! 
was taken and pillaged by Henri of Navarre in j 
15S0. It has manufactures of cotton-yam, P'OoUens, 1 
leather, paper, glass, itc. ; the district produces wine ' 
in considerable quantities. The population in 1872 | 
w.as 11, -110. I 

CAI'COS, or C.VY'OS, or KEYS, a term applied j 
to numberless rocky islets of the lYest Indies, and 
that generally with a reference to some more consi- j 
demme island in the neighbourhood. Thus, to t.akc ■ 
the Bahamas as an instance, there aro the Keys of I 
Proridence, of Elcuthera, of Abado, &c. But more | 
specilic.ally tbe name is often .appropriated to the , 
more southerly members of the group just men- 
tioiied — North, lYest, East, Grand, and other Keys . 
together covering about -150 square miles, and con- 
taining about SUOO inhabitants. They lie betu'cen j 
21° and 22° N. l.at., hai'ing been transferred, nrith 
a loc.al president, from the government of B.ahama * 
to that of J.amaica. Tlie revenue is about £8000. 
The imports are a'.aliicd at ne.arly £30,000 ; and the 
exports (consisting chiefly of salt) at £25,000. 

CAI'FA, or HAITA, a seaport on the co.ast of 
Syria, situated exactly opposite Acre, upon a spur 
of Mount Carmel, and on the south side of a mde i 
semicircular bay, four miles across. It is the ancient | 
Hcfa, or Syc.aminopolis. It covers but a small , 
space of groimd, and contains no edifice of any 
note except a few minarets. The houses are built 
of rough imbewn sandstone, plastered over with 
lime — the roofs fl.at. Pop. about 2000 — Moslems, , 
Christians, .and Jews. C., having a better anchor- 
age than Acre, is fast eclipsing that city as a 
port, and in recent years almost all the trade of , 
xVere has been traiisfeiTcd to it. Consular agents 
from Eugland, France, &c.,have,ivithin twenty years, 
boon cstablisbed at C. ; and among other improve- 
ments aro a collee-house and bilhard-room, things 
rare in S}'Tia. Sover.ol cargoes of barley, whe.at, 
nud sesame seed .are yearly shipped at C., and 
exjiortod to Groat Britain and France. G. is but- j 
rounded by beautiful gardens of p.alm, olive, orange, 
citron, fig, mulbeny, and pomegi'an.ate trees. 

CAILLIli, Reki: or Auguste, a French traveller, j 
noted for his journey to Timbuktu, was born 19th I 
September 1799, at MauzC, in the department of 
Deux-SiiTcs. Haring gone to Senegal, and engaged 
in trading with the natives, he learned, about 1S2G, 
that the Geographical Society of Paris had offered 
a premiimi of 10,090 francs to the first traveller 
who should reach Timbuktu. Provided with a 
stock of goods for barter, C. started from Sierra 
Leone, March 22, 1827, and after some delay caused 
by illness, he reached the mysterious city in April 
1S2S, where he remained 14 days. On leai'mg 
Timbulitu, ho accomp.anied a caravan across the 
Sahara Desert, reaching the co.ast .at Tangier. After 
hcai-ing and examining his statements, the Society 
awarded to him the offered prize, irith a pension of 
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I 1000 frr.nos, and tlie order of tie Lemon of Honour, ni 
' His notes of travel, an-anged by M. Jomard, -n'cre vu 
piil'lished under tlie title Journal (Fun Votmo^ “ 7^ 
TtniKoulloii d ft JennS dans VJfrhjue Caitralc, &.C. tt 
(.0 vols., Tar. ISSO). In England, doubts tvero raised C 
as to the veracity of C., but vritbout just groiuids. si 
C. died at bis c.state, in tbe neigbbourbood of Paris, pi 
May 2.', 1S3S. . 

CAIN, tbe first-bom of Adam and Eve. _ His 
bistorv, as recorded in the boob of Genets, is s* 
nivAerious .and iiiexplic.able, and the traditions n 
avidob a later superstition has g.atbered round it, n 
have tbiouTi no light ivbatever on its dark per- a 
plexitv. As tbe first murderer. Ids memory has 
alwMvs been profoundly execnated by the Christian p 
Cburcb: yet such is tbe peia’crsity of bum.an mature, it 
that one sect — if not more — of the pseudo-Gnostics b 
foimd bis actions and character so much to them 1 
lilduo, that they c.al]cd themselves Cmnifos (130 s 
A. D.), and invented .an c.xplaiiation of his alleged g 
crime, which, like most of the Gnostic heresies in 
the early chimch, sprang out of the deep-rooted a 
fundamental error of the ‘two principles, ihe s 
Caiuites believed that C. was the ofjpnng of the t 
intorcoimse of a superior Power uatli Eve, and Abel r 
of an inferior Power; that their characters corre- c 
snonded to their paternal parentage, and that the 1 
slavinv of Abel only sjuubolised the auctory of the s 
Eunorior over the inferior Power. The subsequent i 
punishments of C. were regarded .as the persecutions i 
of Abel’s father— i. e., the Jcinsh God. For the i 
saniG reason, they highly honoured all the I'epro- 1 
hat'^g of the Old Testament— auch as the people of : 
Soflom, Es.au, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram— whona i 
they looked upon as the victims of the hatred of i 
Jcirov.ah. It is unfortunate that wo possess only < 
distorted and fragmentary accounts of this, as of I 
all the other heretical scots. The Cainites are i 
al'o said to have denied the dogni.a of the resur- 
rection of tlie body, to have rejected the New ' 
Testament, and accepted a gospel of Judas, the ^ 
betrayer, whom they also reverenced for tho 
sinmiiar reason that his crime, by proounng the 
death of Christ, secured the salvation of men. 

CAINOZO'IC (Gr. ‘recent life’), a geological 
term, Bjmonj’Tnous n^dth Tertiary, introduced with 
other words by I>Ir Phillips, to avoid the confusion 
which attended tho use of the tcrm.a pnmary, 
BCcoud.ar}', and tertuary, owing to the a'anous 
meanings attached to them by geologists. 

CA IRA (French for ‘ It -niU go on !’), tho wcU- 
luioivn refrain of the song heginning with 
‘All, i;.a ir.a, ta ira, ?a ira ! 

Lcs aribtocrates a la lantcmo!’ 

which must nlw.ays he remembered as a^weiated 
arith the most tcrrihle scones of the French Revolu- 
tion, Like tlie Marseillaise, the Carmagnole, and 
the Chant da Depart, it became a French nati^al 
song, and was stj’led the Carillon National. The 
melody, t.akcn from another song, is said to have 
been a favourite air with the unhappy Queen Mane 
Antoinette. 

CAIRH, Rrv. JoilK, D.I)., a minister of tho Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, and one of the most elo- 
quent living preachers in Great Britain, was boni 
at Greenock in 1820. Ho studied .-it the university 
of Glasgow, and in 1845 avas ordained to the pas- 
torate of the church of Nearton -upon- Ayr, avhcncc 
in 1847 he was translated to Lady Ycstcr’s, Edin- 
burgh. Here his popularity was extraordinary, but 
the dcm.ands made on his physical energies were so 
great, that he found it nece=sary to retire to tho 
country, and accepted, in 1849, tho country ch.arge 
of Errol, in Perthsliire. A sermon avhioh he preached 
before the Queen in 1855, . in tho church of Cratine, 


and which avas published, by royal command, 
under the title of The Religion of Common Life, 
was unia-ersally admired throughout Great Britain ; 
translated on the continent under the auspices of 
Chea'alicr Bunsen, who avroto a preface to it, and 
suddenly carried tho fame of the author into all 
parts of the Protestant world. In 18 j 7 C. 
accepted a call to Glasgoav. In ISoS, he published 
a volume of sermons, marked by beauty of languag^ 
strength of thought, .and earnest syrupathy with 
mankind. He received the degree of F-D- “ 1860. 

In 1802, ho av.as appointed Professor of Divinity, 
and in 1873, Principal of Glasgoav University. 

CAIRN, or CARN, a Celtic avord siguifymg a 
protuberance, a heap, a pile. In that sense, it appeam 
in the names ot hills and other natural objects m 
Scotland, Ii-eland, Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany. 

It is also apphed to artificial heaps of unhewn 
stones, aa'hich, among artbaiologists, have come to he 
generally knoavn as ‘ cairns.’ m, • i i. 

There are several kinds of cairns. The simplest 
and most common form seems to he a conical pile of 
stones of no great size. Next is what may be caBed 
the fenced or rmged C. — a heap of stones girdled 
roimd by barge unhewn stones set upright m the 
ground. Some cairns have two, and very few 
save tlirce such concentnc girdles; in some m- 
stances, there are concentnc rows of upright stones 
within the cairn. Many cairns are found m tho 
neighhourhood of the chclos of unhewn stone pMars 
winch antiquaries used to style ‘Dniidical. In a 
few inskoncos, cairns aro found at the end of an 
avenue of standing stones. Some cairns aro fenced 
round by a narrow ditch and a small earthen 
rampart A very few cairns have unhewn flat stones 

on their tops; a stiU smalJer number are surmounted 

by an unhewn stone pillar. A few are oblong m 

shape. . , , 1 

Cairns were erected, doubtless, for several pur- 
poses. It appears from record that they were 
often raised to distinguish tho marches or boun- 
daries of lands. One C. near Balmoral, on tho 
Highland Dec, is said to have been erected as a 
mustcring-place for tho men of Strathd^, who 
I took its name, Cairn-na-cuimhne, or ‘ C. of Remem- 
brance,’ for their slogan or war-cry. In later 
, times, places where great crimes had been com- 
mitted were marked by cairns; thus, Mushets 
! C.,’ in the Queen’s Park at Edinburgh, shows tbe 
spot where a wife was murdered by her busban^ 
under circumstauccs of pccubar atrocity, lu 172u. 

■ But tb.at tho gre.at purpose of tho C. was scpiu- 
chral, is shewn by the human remains found m 
so many of them. ‘ Disjedis d (Tatis, ossa tnvem- 
unlur, ct quibusdajn honvr jwminis adhuc manct, says 
i Robert Gordon of Stralocb, writing of Scotch cairns 
in 1054 ‘ For tho cairns or heaps of stones m 

d scvcr.al p.art 3 of Ireland,’ wrote Thady O’Roddy in 
‘1 1017, ‘ some of them wore heaped as monuments of 
e battles, some made in memory of some client 
•e persons buried in such a place. A Highland sup- 
ic plhant would have said to his hcnef.actor : Cum mi 
dodi er do eharne, ‘ 1 wiU add a stone to your caum. 
[)- Tiio hones found in cairns are goneraUy calcmed or 
0 - half-burned, and enclosed cither m what are called 
ai cists — small rude ooflins of unhewn stones or m 
;y urns of earthenware, which, agam, a.re m many cases 
3 - protected by stone cists. Along witli the bones are 
1 C often foimd flint arrow-heads, Ihnt axe-heads, stone 
a- hammers, stone rings, glass heads, implemmta of 
it bone, hones of horses and oxen, spear-heads, and 
GO other weapons of bronze. In some instances, tuman 
io hones are found imhumcd, enclosed m stone cists 
ge about three feet long, or, more rarely, of tho fuU 
cd size of a man. In one case, as many as soventocn 
ie, stone cists were found in one cairn. 
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Many caimg are of considerable size. Each of 
three cairns at Memsie, near Fraserbnrgh, in Aber- 
deenshire, rvas about 300 feet in circumference, and 
aboirt 40 feet high. A C. in the parish of hlinnigaff, 
in Gallorray, rvas 891 feet in circumference. Several 
of the larger cairns aro rvhat is called ‘ chambered’ — 
that is, have internal galleries or cells. Of three 
large ringed cairns at Clava, on the banks of the 
Naim rimr, near the battle-field of Culloden, one 
ivas found to contain a gallery, about 2 feet Tvide, 
leading from the south side of the C. to a circular 
chamber in the centre, about 15 feet in diameter, 
built of unhevtn and unoemented stones, each course 
overlapping the other so as to meet at the top in 
that sort of rude dome rvhich has received the name 
of the ‘beehive house’ (q. v.). The Boss C., on the 
moor of Dranandow, in the parish of Minnigaff, had 
tivo galleries crossing each other — each 80 feet long, 
4 feet Tvide, and 3 feet high. 

But of aU the ‘chambered’ cairns, the most 
remarkable is that at Neiv Grange, on the banks of 
the Boyne, near Drogheda, in Ireland. It is 400 
paces in circumference, and about 80 feet high, and is 
supposed to contain 180,000 tons of stones. In 1699, 
it rvas described by Edward Llhwyd, the Welsh 
antiquary, as ‘ a mount or barrow, of very consider- 
able height, encompassed with vast stones, pitched 
on end, round the bottom of it, and having another, 
lesser, standing on the top.’ This last pillar has 
disappeared; of the outer ring of pillars, ten still 
remam, placed at about ten j’ards one from another. 
‘ The caum, says hir AVakeman in his Archceologia 
Jlibemica (i ublin, 1848), ‘ in its present ruinous 
condition, presents the appearance of a grassy hill 
partially wooded ; but, upon examination, the coat- 
ing of earth is found to be altogether superficial, 
and in several places the stones, or which the hill is 
entirely composed, are laid bare. The opening 
[which is nearly square, and lined by large flags] was 
accidentally discovered about the year 1699. The 
gallery, of which it is the external entrance, com- 
municates with a [dome-roofed] chamber or 'cave 
nearly in the centre of the mound. This gallery, 
which measures in length about 50 feet, is, at its 
entrance, 4 feet high; in breadth about 3 feet. 
Towards the interior, its size gradually increases; 
and its height, where it forms the chamber, is 18 
feet. The chamber is cruciform, the head and arms 
■of the cross being formed by three recesses — each 
containing a basin of gi'anite. The sides of these 
recesses are composed of immense blocks of stone, 
several of which bear a great variety' of carving, 
supposed by some to be symbolical. The majority 
of these caiwings must have been executed before 
the stones had been placed in their present posi- 
tions. The length of the passage and chamber from 
north to south is 75 feet, and the breadth of the 
chamber from east to west 20 feet. Of the 
urns or basins in the recesses, that to the east is 
the most remarkable. It is formed of a block of 
granite, and appears to have been set upon, or 
rather within, another of somewhat larger dimen- 
sions.’ The Irish antiquaries believe that the 
chambered C. of New Grange — ‘the Cave of Achadh 
Aldai,’ as it was called, from Aldai, the .ancestor 
of the Tuatha Do Dauaan kings — was opened 
and rifled by the Norsemen in 862. About a mile 
from it, on either side, are other two cairns of 
neivrly equal size, named Knowth and Dowth. 
The latter avas opened in 1847, and found to 
contain a gallery, a cruciform chamber, a basin 
or sarcophagus, and carved stones, all of the same 
type as those of New Gr.ange. Engravings of the 
sculptures, in both cairns, are pven in Mr W. R. 
AVilde’s Boyne and Blackimtcr, pp. 192 — 207 (Dublin, 
1850), and some of them are obviously of the same 
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character with sculptures found in Scandinavia ; at 
Locmariaker, and .at Ga4T Innis, in the hlorbihan, in 
Britanny ; in one of the cells of a tumiJus opened 
in 1853 at Pickaquoy', near Kirkwall, in Orlaiey; 
among the ruins of an ancient fort at the Laws, near 
Dundee ; at the ancient forts at Rowtin Lynn, and 
Old Bewick, in Northiunberland ; and on one of 
the standing stones near Penrith in Cumberland, 
called .‘ Long Meg and her Daughters.’ 

Cairns are most frequent in stony coxmtries. 
Where, as in many parts of England, stones are 
scarce, the barrow or earthen mound came in place 
of the C., from which it differs only in the materials 
of which it is made. So also in Scandinavia. Cairns, 
or dysser, as they are there called, are rare in Den- 
mark, but of more common occurrence in Sweden 
and Nonvay'. 

CAIRNGO'RM STONE, or simply CAIRN- 
GORM, a name often given by jewellers, and 
particul.arly in Scotland, to brown or yellow quartz 
or rock-crystal, because found at Cairngorm, in 
Aberdeenshire. The s.ame mineral is found' in 
many other loc.alitics, as at Olivet near Orleans, 
in Br.azil, and in Siberia. In Cairngorm and the 
neighbouring district of Mar, it occurs both in 
the granite rock and in the alluvial soil. It differs 
from common colourless quartz or rock-crystal only 
in the presence of a very little oxide of iron or 
manganese, to which it owes its colour. It is much 
used as an ornamental stone. The yellow v-ariety 
is not unfreqnently called topaz, although ' quite 
different from the true topaz, which it resembles 
chiefly in colour, ha'ving neither its hardness nor 
its brilliancy. The topaz is, however, sometimes 
found along with it m the gr.anite and gneiss 
districts of Mar and Cairngorm. The brown 
variety is sometimes c.aUed Smoky Quakiz, .and 
when of a good and \iniform colour is by some 
preferred to the yellow. 

OAI'RO (Arabic, Musr el KaJierah, ' the victorious 
capital’), the capital of modern Egypt, is situated 
in lat. 30° 2' N., and long. 31° 16° E., in a sandy 
plain betwixt the right bank of the Nile and the 
ridge of Mokattam, and near the point of the 
delta of the Nile. Erom the foundation of the city 
in 969, the Eatimite c.alifs of Africa, who brought 
the bones of their ancestors -with them from IC.airon, 
reigned for ten generations over the land of Egypt. 
The calif Hakem, who built a mosque near Bab-el- 
Nassr, and who is the supposed founder of the 
Druse religion, was the tlurd in this succession. 
In the year 1171, Saladin usurped the throne 
from the last of the Fatimites. His descendant, 
Moosa-el-Ashref, was deposed in his turn in 1250 ; 
from th,at -time tfll the year 1517, when the 
city was stormed and taken by Sultan Selim, 
C. was governed by a succession of Mamelulce 
kings. 

The city of 0. occupies about three square miles, 
and is surrounded by a low waB. Its streets are 
narrow, dark, crooked, and unp.aved, and' in some 
parts arched over. The bazaars, .although dark and 
gloomy, are weB and richly supplied. The houses, 
which are genenaBy two or tliree stories high, .are 
aB built of v.ariegated brick, with interlinings of 
wood, and have flat roofs. The city is di'4'ided into 
different quarters, one qiiarter being appropriated to 
the Turks, one to the Christians, one to the Jews, 
&C.; so that every religious sect has its own quarter, 
which is separated from the .adjoining one by strong 
gates at the end of the streets ; these are closed at 
night, and guarded by a porter, who opens thii g.ato 
when any one wants to pass. 

The most rem.ark.able buildings in the cit}' Cf C. 
are its minarets and mosques. The minarets are 
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tlio most Ijcmitiful of any in the Levant, of a prodi- 
gious height, and built of alternate laj'crs of red 
and vl'jte stone. The most ancient of all the 
minarets is that attached to the gre.at mosque of 
Sultan T.ayloon. This mosque vras built in the 
year of the Hegira 205 (870 A. B.), before the founda- 
tion of the cit}’, and consists of an immense cloister 
or arcade built on pointed arches, being the earliest 
extant in that form. Another magnificent mosque 
is that of the Sultan Hass.au, situated in the place 
of the Eoumayli, near the citadel, and which was 
finished about the year 1302 A. B. It has tn'O a'cry 
elegant and high minarets, and the mosque, in 
consequence of its size, and the thickness of its 
w.alls, was frequently seized and made use of .as 
a fortress by the insurgents in the numerous rebel- 
lions and insurrections which were always talcing 
place .at C. under the rule of the Jl.ameluke kings. 
Stains of blood .are still to bo traced on the marble 
avails of the court 3 'ard. 

The popidatiou of C. consists of the ruling cl.ass, 
i avho are all Turks ; Arabs, the former conquerora 
of the land, avho form the bulk of the popul.ation, all 
the petty tradesmen .and cultia-ators of the soil being 
of .tVrab origin ; Copts, who .are descended from the 
origin.al lords of the land, the ancient Eg 3 q)tians ; 
Jews, Armenians, Sj’rians, Africans, and Etiropeans. 
Pop. (1872) .350,00(1. The Copts, a mere fraction 
of the population, completed, in 1SG7, a fine, lofty, 
spacious church. Since 1SG3 the part of C. occupied 
chiefly by Europo.an, Ainerie.an, and Jewish mcr- 
ch.ant.s, has been handsomety rebuilt— it having been 
cntirel.v destroj’ed by fire that j’c.ar. 

Of objects worth)’ of note in the environs of C., 
there may be mentioned the tombs of the califs, 
situated about a inilo beyond the av.alls, whicli .are 
inagnificent and imposing buildings, forming beau- 
tiful specimens of Arabian architecture. The m.au- 
soleum of Sultan Bergook is a triumph of Saracenie 
architecture. The public gardens, which consist of 
groves of orange, citron, palms, and vines, .are very 
beautiful. 

C. 13 the seat of learning for the E.ast. There is 
a university or college attached to the mosque of 
Ezher, and a considerable Oriental library. In this 
university, grammar, arithmetic, algebra, rhetoric, 
&c., are taught, and lectures delivered on logic, 
theology, the exposition of the Koran, mor.al, crimi- 
nal, and civil law, &c. The number of students 
who congregate here from all parts of the Moham- 
medan world is about 2000, and the instruction is 
given gratis, the professors subsisting on priv.atc 
instruction _ and on presents from the wc.althj’. 
Besides this university, there are other schools 
where grammar, writing, and arithmetic are taught, 
and others devoted to arts and sciences, and engi- 
neering. At Abou Zabel, there is also a school 
of an.atomy, medicine, and surgerj-. The language 
spoken at C. is Arabic, which, though not the 
purest, is superior in pronunci.ation to tliat spoken 
in Syria. C. is the oflicial residence of the I'iccroy 
of Egypt, and the residence of a consul-general from 
Great Britain, Franco, &c. A railway now connects 
C. with its se.aport Alexandria. 

^ CAISSO'N, in militaiy- matters, is a name some- 
times given to a tumbril or ammunition wagon. It 
is more frequently applied, however, to a l.argo 
wooden chest or frame, loaded with powder, sliclls, 
or both, and buried sever.al feet deep in the grounel 
under some fortific.ation , this destructive combina- 
tion is to be blown up if there bo danger of the 
enemy approaching and talcing possession of that 
particular p,irt of the defence-work. The French 
give the name of caisson pour Ics vivres to a barge 
chest, Carrie^ avith the armj’, and cap.ablo of con- 
taining 800 rations. 
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CAISSON, in relation to shipping, is an appar- 
atus for lifting a vessel out of the water for repairs 
or inspection. It is usuallj- a hollow structure, sunk 
by letting water into it. There is an air-chamber 
inside, aaiich allows it to sink only to a cert.aiu 
depth. In th.at state it is hauled under the ship’s 
bottom, the traps or openings are closed, the water 
is pumped out, and the caisson rises with the ship 
upon it. 

In another arrangement, a platform is sunk to a 
certain depth m the water, and is suspended by iron 
screws from a strong wooden framework ; the ship 
is flo.ated upon the platform, steadied by shores, and 
lifted high and dry by means of levers, wheels, 
pinions, and screws. 

C A I ' T H N E .S S, a maritime county', the most 
northerly on the mainland of Scotland. It is trian- 
gular in shape; length from north to south, 40 
miles ; greatest breadth, 30 miles ; area, G16 square 
miles. Except in the west and south, w'here the 
moimtain-range (composed of granite and gneiss) 
dirnding C. from Sutherland attains, in its highest 
point, a height of more than 2300 feet, the general 
aspect of C. is level and bare, being in great part 
moorland and de.stitute of trees, wliile the sea-coast 
is bold .and rock)-, with many baj’s, inlets, promon- 
tories, and caves. On the north coast are Bunnet 
Head and Duncansby Head ; and on the west side 
of the last-named head is a spot of green turf, 
called John o' Groat’s House, where John do Groot 
or Groat of IVarse settled with his brothers in 
James It^.'s time, and built a house. There are no 
navigable rivers m (I, and no bakes of importance. 
The clim.ate is damp and chill)’, but snow rarely 
lies on the plains above a day or two at a time. 
Thunder is rare, but auror.u .are seen .almost nightly. 
There are no manufactures, properly so called, 
although we.aving is carrieil on to some extent. 
Coal has not been found in C. ; the common fuel is 
pe.at. The chief crops are o.ats, bear, turnips, and 
potatoes. The parts of the surface under tilbage are 
generally .a deep fertile loam on a strong till clay. 
In the north-east, the soil is sandy. The crops are 
20 d.ays later in ripening than in the Lothians. 
The occupants of many of the small farms divide 
their time between farming and fishing. There are 
herring, ling, cod, salmon, and lobster fisheries. 
The herring-lishcry in July and August employs 
about 1.500 boats, a part of which come from other 
parts of the Scotch coaste. Wick is the chief 
seat of the British herring-fishery. The average 
number of barrels cured annually in the ports of C. 
may be stated .at 1,50,000. The other exports are 
cattle, oats, .and wool. C. contains quarries of fl.ag- 
stone, freestone, and slate. Wick is the only par- 
liamentary borough in C. ; another town is Thurso, 
an old burgh of barony. There were, when the 
census was taken in 1871,7185 children in C., .and 
of these, CG08 avero receiving education. Pop. 
39.992. The county returns one member to parlia- 
ment, and Wick unites with Kirkwall, Dornoch, 
Dingw.all, T.ain, and Cromarty, in returning another. 
A r.ailw.ay, completed in 1874, and extending to 
Wick ami Thurso, connects C. with the south. In 
c.arl)’ times, C. is .supposed to have been inhabited 
by Celts ; these afterwards mixed with D.anes .and 
Norwcgi.aus. C., in the middle ages, was subject 
to the kings of Nonvay. David II. adopted the 
aveights and measures of C. for all Scotland. The 
iScandinaadan origin or mixture of the people of C. 
is sheavn by their tall forms and soft fair features, 
and their speaking English instead of Gaelic. C. 
has remains of Piets’ houses, round towers, &o. 

CAITHNESS FLAGSTONES .arc dark-coloured, 
bituminous schists, slightly micaceous and calcareous, 
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Talnable on account of tlieir great tongliness 
and durability for pavements, cisterns, and a'arious 
other piuposes, and accordinglj' are largely exported. 
Thej' belong to the Old Rod Sandstone, and contain 
abundant remains of fossil fishes. 

OAIUS, Dr. Jonx, the person from "n-hom C.aius 
College, Camliridge, takes its name, ar.as bom at 
Norwich in 1510. Ills real name was Kaj’C or Key, 
which he Latinised into Cains. He was educated at 
Gonville H.ill, imivcrsity of Cainliridge ; and at tho 
ago of 20, turned mto Knghsli Clirj’sostom’s Method 
of PratjiiKj to God, winch was followed by a transla- 
tion of Erasmus <Jn 'J'nie 'Theuto'iy. He next went 
abroad, and resided in Ital}’ for several years, 
studying niedieiue. On his return to England, he 

S ractisedrnth success .at Cambridge, Shrewsbiirv.and 
rorwicb. Henry VIII. appointed bim anatomical 
lecturer to the Com]iany of Surgeons in London. In 
1547, bo was elected a fellow of tho College of 
Physicians, of which bo was snbseiiiientlj’ made 
president. He also became pbysiemn to Edu.ird VL, 
Queen Marj’, and Queen Eli/abeth. In 15.57, he 
obtained permission to elei.ate Gonville ILall into 
a college, which took the name of Cams College, 
and of which bo liecame master. This I'llioe be held 
till bis death, in July 157.'). His jiriiicipal work is, 
A JSohe or Cotiiifedl afjoinst the J>i,',eiise commonhj 
called the M^ieeotfl or Su'^otiinQ Sirhue.we, Anno Do. 
1552. C., however, vTote a great number of works 

on a vanety of subjects, cntic.il, aati 4 uan.in, and 
scientific. 

OAIUS COLLEGE. See Go.nvilix uxu C.uC3 
COLLEOr- 

CA'JEPUT (.IL'ol-iioi C'ijrf.iiti or M. minor), 
a tree of tlio natural order Myrtacefc. sub-order 
Leptospentmr, fniiii the leaies of uhich the pungent, 
arom.atic, volatile oil, o.dlej Gil of Cnjepnt, is 
obtained by dictdlatiou. Tho C. tree is common 
on tho mountains of the Muluccas. It is r.atlier a 
sm.all tree, with a crooked tniiili, thick spungy bark, 
avhito wood (u hence the name C., iiroiierly /.«yt<- 
ptdi, signifying uliite wood), elli[itK.al-laneeulate 
altcm.ate loaves, and terminal spikes of white llowers. 
Tho greatci number of the s]>eeie3 are n.ativos of 
Australia, some of them very beautifiU shrubs and 
frequent orn.aments of Ilntish hot-houses. Much 
of the oil of C. of cotiiiiieree is prejiared m the isl.and 
of Banda. It is said th.it two .s-ackfids of le.avcs 
yield scarcely three drachms of the oil, which is 
green, transparent, limpid, « itli .a strung |ienetrating 
odour, and agreeahio ouly when much ddruscL 
CA'L.VB.V TREE. See CALOl in LLi M. 
CALABAR, the name of a coast district of 
Upper Giuiic.a, Afric.a, the liniit.s of which arc not 
clearly deliiuil ; but it is usually undei-stuod to 
extend betu ecu the river Renin ami Mew Calab.ar, 
called by the Eoitiigiiese Rio del Rev, and as 
far north as the KiUig Mouiit.iiiis. Tlie siirf.aco 
is low and ll.at, ami the climate unhealthy. Y.ams, 
which .arc the iiniRi]i.iI food of the mh.abitants, are 
r.aised in plenty , ami .also the sug.ar-c.ane, and p.alms, 
from which pabn-od is obtamed m large quantities. 
The inliabit-ants are polvgaim-.ts. ami make human 
sacrifices to good and e\ul spirits. It has long been 
a scene of missionary labour, but the converts to 
Christianity are stdl few. 

CALABAR (Old), a river of this district, enters 
the Biglit of Buafra, .about 52 miles avest-nortU-west 
of Fernando Po, by an estuary about 9 miles in 
breadth. It is naaigable by steamers for about 200 
miles above its mouth, and aboimds in crocodiles. 
The chief towns on its banks are — ^Duke Town, 
situated on its estuary ; Creek Town, further up, 
both se.ats of Britisli missions; Aooono Coono, and 
Omun — C alasae (New), a branch of the Niger, 
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falling into the Bight of Biafni, in lat. ■4° 30' N., 
and long. 7° T E. It has a bar across its mouth, 
which prevents the entnanoe of vessels drawing 
more than 12 feet; but some miles up it has an 
average depth of 30 feet. 

CALABASH TREE {CrescenCia Cujete), a tree 
found in the West Indies and in the tropical 
parts of America, of the natural order Bignoniacea 








C.aivcd C.alabaslies. 


Calabash Tree. 

(q. V.), suborder Crcscentiacca:. In height and size 
it resembles an npple-trce, and has wedge-shaped 
leaves, large whitish fleshy flowers Bc.attcrcd over 
the trunk and older branches, and a gourd-like fruit, 
sometimes a foot in diameter. The wood of the tree 
is tough and flexible, and is woU ad.aptcd for coaob- 
niaking. But the most useful part is the hard shell 
of tho fruit, which, under the name of calabash, is 
much used in place of 
bottles for holding liquids, 
and for goblets, cups, 
w.atcr-cans, &c. These 
shells may even bo used 
.as Uettlcs for boiling 
liquids, and they wfll boar 
this several times with- 
out being destroyed. They 
are sometimes liighly pol- 
ished, carved with figures, 
tinged witli various colours, and converted into 
ornamcnt-al vessels. The rinds of gourds are 
sometimes also used for holding liquids, and called 
calab.ashes. 

CALA BRIA, a district of the lungdom of Italy, 
forming the whole of the peninsula south of the 
province of Basilicata. Its greatest length, from 
the southern border of Basilicata to Cape Sparti- 
vento, is about ICO miles. In its nortbem part it 
Las a breadth in some places of more than GO miles, 
which suddenly contracts, between the Gulfs of 
Sant’ Eufemia and Sqiiillace, to not more than IG. 
Its entire area is nearly 7000 sqii.aro imlcs, and 
its population, in 1871, amounted to 1,200,302. 
It is traversed tbroiigbout its entire length by tbo 
Apennine Mouut.iins (q. v.), whoso summits in tbo 
region in the north of 0., known as La Sila, and 
the Aspromonto, in the south, .are crowned with 
pines, while forests of oak and beech cover their 
sides. The valleys between the various hills afford 
rich pasture, especially in the north, to which, in 
spring-time, whole colonies migrate with their floefe 
and herds. There is no river of any importance in 
C. ; but tho valleys and plains, watered by such 
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slivr.ia': .'■>'5 tliorc are, are very fertile, yielding 
T.'Iicat. rice, cotton, liquorice, saffron, tlio sugar- 
cane, i:c., and also the Tine, orange, lemon, olive, 
fig, and mulbony, in luxuriance, iron, alabaster, 
marble, gy|i^um, and antimony, are among its 
niiner.als. Xiio fisheries of its coasts, particularly 
tho tunny and auchoi-y fislicries, arc important, 
and afford employment to a largo number of the 
]iopu].afii'r.. ilanufacturcs arc in a backivard 
Etale. Silk is tho staple .article. The district is 
very subject to carthqualios. ITor purposc.s of 
adiiuni.str:itinn, C. is divided into the proirinccs of 
Cnscnr.a, ivbich has a population of 440,4.03 — capikal, 
Cosinra ; Catanzaro, irith a population of 4]'2.22G 
— capital, Catanzarn ; and Keggio, with a population 
of Sjr>,G03— c.spital, llogcio. 

In nneient times, thV name C. was given only to 
tho south-east peninsula, nearly corresponding to 
the modem provioce of Teira tb Otranto, no portion 
of ivhich is included in modem 0., wliich answers 
io the ancient Jinitlium. Tho name G'., as applied 
to the district now known hy that name, ap]iear3 to 
have originated with the I!}'Z.aiitinc.s sometime prior 
to the conquest of tho coimtry by tlio Norm.aus. A 
colony of tbe V.audois or Waldenaes of Piedmont 
was founded in 0. in KMO, and for some time enjoyed 
gn-.it prosjicrit}’, but was extirpated in 1500 — 1.501. 
'J'he destruction of this colony is one of the blackest 
parsages of tho histoiy of religion in Ital}-. 

Tho Calabrians are a prouci, fiery, and revengeful 
race. They were loug celebrated as among the 
fiercest of banditti ; but tbe crimes which in former 
times made them infamous are no longer frequent. 
They .strenuously resisted tbe power of Fr.atice dur- 
ing the >'apoleoiiio campaigns, and were not finally 
Bubdued until 1810. 

CAIiA'DIUM. See Cocco. 

CALAnO'RRA, a toivn of Spain in tho province 
of Logroi’io, 24 miles south-east of the city of that 
name, is situated on tho small river Cidaoos, about 
2 miles from its confluence with the Ebro. 0. ocou- 
pies the site of tho ancient Calagttrris, celebrated in 
classic liistorj- for tho obstinate but imsuccessful 
resistance it offered (73 n. c.) to Afrauius, Pompey^s 
Icg.ate, when tbe citizens slaughtered their wives 
and children for food rather than surrender. C. was 
tho birthjilaoo of QuintUian tho rhetorician. It has 
an old c.athedral, and a trade in the .igricultmul 
produce of tho rich district in which it is situated- 
Pop. about 0000, 

CALAIS, a Be.aport town of France, in tbe dcp.arl- 
ment of Pas-de-Calais, on tbe Strait of Dover, ne.Tr 
its n.arrowest jiart, tho distance from the tomr of 
Dover not being more than 20 luile.s. Tlio latitude 
of the new liglit-liouso — 100 feet in heiglit — is 50’ 
57' 45" K,, long. 1° 51' IS" E. C. is a fortress of the 
first class. On the Bonth and c.ast, low marshy 
grounds, which those in tho city have the mcaus of 
Euhmerging, stretch up almost to the walls, which on 
the north and avest arc avashed by tho Boa. Tlio toavn, 
adjacent countiy, and port, are commanded by tho 
citadel, aa'hich is situated at the west end of tho 
toam, avhilc numerous forts, by tlieir cross-fire, defend 
tbe weakest points. Tlio harbour, avliioh is nearly 
dry at low tide, and which lias rarely more than 
from 15 feet to 18 feet of water in it, is formed by 
two moles, wbicb project about tbrco-qu.artors of a 
mile into tbe sea. Being one of tho cliicf ports of 
deb.arkation for travellers from England to Fhnncc, 
it has daily steam commimication avith Doa'cr 
— avith which it is also connected by submarine 
telegraph — .and with London and Jtamsgato several 
times a week. The city, which is entered from the 
sea by a drawbridge and gate, erected in 1085 by 
Cardinal Bichelieu, is square in form; its streets 
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arc, for the most p.art, broad and avell paamd ; and 
its ramparts form pleasant promenades. But’ it is 
on tbe whole a dull jilace. It has few objects of 
mtercst, the most noticeable being tbe cathedral 
with a fine picture of tbe ‘Assumption’ by Vandyclt! 

It lias become a manufacturing town of some im- 
portance. The chief manufactures are bobbin-net 
(tulle) and hosiery. Numerous mills have been 
built; steam-engines are multiplying; and tbe inner 
ramparts have been removed to make room for 
factories!. H.ats and gloves are extensively made. 

It has also distilleries, salt-refmerics, and ship- 
building. C. sends many bii.its to fish for herring 
.and co(i on the coasts of Seotl.iud and Iceland. 
AVator, which used to be scarce, is now brought in 
abundance fumi the neighbourhood of Guines. Its 
exports Consist of eggs, corn, wine, brandy, &c. In 
1573, .a school of artillery was established in C. 
Pop. (1872) ll,.7r)4. 

In the 9tli c., C. was but a small fisbing-crillagc. 

In tbe folliiwing c., it was much improv'ed by 
B.aldwin IV., Count of Flanders, and enlarged and 
strengthened by Philippe of France, Count of 
Boulogne. After a long siege, it was captured by 
Edward III. of England, whose hard terms, and the , 
self-devotion shewn by six of the citizens, who wore 
saved by (Juoen Plnlqipa, form one of the most 
intiTosting p.issagc's of history. The English re- 
tained it until 1.5.')S, when it was captured by the 
Duke <'f Guise, since which time (with tlie exception | 
of two years, 1596 — )o9S. wlien it was in the posses- , 
sion of the Spaniards) it has remained in their 
hands. In 1059, Charles II. of England resided 
some time here ; and about a quarter of a century 
hater, James IT, arrived here with French troops for 
the invasion of England, which the destruction of 
tUc French licet prevented him from accomplish- : 
ing. Louis XVIII. landed hero in 1814, after Lis 
exile. 

OALALIANDER AVOOD, a cabinet-wood of 
the greatest value, resombbng rose-wood, but much 
surpa.ssing it in beauty and durability. TTio tree 
which produces it is Dio-tpyros hirsuta (see Dios- 
pvuo.s), a species of the same genus which pro- 
iluces ebony ; it has oblong obtuse loaves, wbicb 
aro downy bencatli, ami flowers without stalks and I 
crowded; .and is a native of tho south-east of Indio, I 
and of Ceyloii, particrd.arly of the forests at the haso j 
of Adam’s Peak. But this tree ‘ has been so prodi- ] 
gaily felled, first by tho Dutch and afterwards by ' 
the Engli.sh, witliout .any precautions for planting or | 
production, that it has at last become exceedingly 
rare,’ so that wood of considerable size is scarcely 
to be procimcd at .any price. It yields veneers of 
unusual be.auty, ‘dark wavings and blotclics, almost 
black, being gracofiilly disposed over a dobcato 
fawn-coloured groimrL’ Its density is very great, a 
cubic foot weighing nearly GO lbs., and it talccs an : 
exquisite polish. Tho name C. AA'. is supposed to ! 
be a comiptiou of Corom.andel wood. | 

CA'LAIM/J.RA', SQUID, or lSLEEVE-FISH i 
{LoUgo)j a genus of ceph.alopodous molluska of 
tho order Dihranchiata^ and family Teuthklw. Tho 
body is of an elongated form, linn, fleshy, tapering, 
and flanked towaids its posterior extremity by two 
tri.ingiil.ar lins. 'llie body contains a yladms, or 
internal shell, which is horny and flexible, narrow 
•and pen-shaped, with the shaft produced in front. 
Tho month is furnished uath eight arms. Cala- 
maries h.avo the power of diffusing a dark-oolourod 
fluid around them in the water Lko tho cuttle-fish. 
Tlie different species are distributed over aU parts 
of the world. 6ever.al are found in the British seas. 

In some seas, however, they ahomid much more, 
and form a principal part of tho food of some of 
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the larger fishes and of irhales. The Common 0. 
or So^uid (L. vulgaris) is of a bluish colour, speckled 
■svith purple. It grows to nearly a foot and a half 



Conunon Calaniary [Loligo Vulgaris ) : 
«, glachui. 


I in length, without rockoiung the head ai." 'nns, 
which add to the length atout half a foot more. 
I See CErnALOPODA. 


CALAMIA'NES, a group of islands in the 
Eastern Archipelago, in hit. alioiit 1 1 iT — 12° 20' N., 
and long. 120° E. C.alamianes, the name of the 
largest of the group, is about S.") miles long and 
15 miles broad, elevated and fertile, with abund- 
ance of animals, such as deer and hogs. It has a 
Spanish settlement. 

CA'LAMINE, an nie eon.-i-ting esMiitidly of 
carbonate of simc. 'I In name is said to be dmved 
from the Greek .ami J-.itiii eo/o/aiis, ,a reed, because 
when fused it .adlicr. > to the b.ise of the furnace 
in a reed like form. Its iirituary form is a rhom- 
boid, and it occurs in sm lU ohtuse-edged crystals, 
also comp.act .and ui,i'-i\e. It is white, yelloinsh- 
whito, brown, green, or gi.ay . is sometimes opaque, 
sometimes traiisluceiit : m buttle, and li.as .an uneven 
conchoidal fracture. It occurs in beds and veins 
in roolcS of varnuis l:iiid,s, iuit most commonly in 
limestone, hleudiji, Miitloik, .Mstou Moor, Load- 
hills, and IVanlocklicad ,iie Eritisli localities. C. is 
an important ore of zmc. In the duchy of Limburg, 
in the Netherlands, about I,.'>IM),0U0 ib.s. of it arc 
annually extracted from the iiuiks. 

CA'LAMINT {Calamiiilha)t a giuus i.f jdants of 
the n.atiiral order Laliat^v, nearly allie.l to 1Jai,m 
(q. X.) (ilrlissa). The C(i.ii.uo.x G. (C. ojTtcmalis, 
formerly Mdissa Calamiiitha) is not unfrequent in 
England. It b.as avhorls of llowors {eei hcillashrs), 
on forked niany-llowercd stalks, and serrated le.aves, 
with an agreeable aromatic odour, not uulUcC that 
of some Idnds of mint. It is used by the coimtry 
people to make licrb-tea, and .as a [lectoral medicine. 
— The LesSer C. (C. INV/a/u), also an English species, 
is used in the same w.ay. 

CA'LAMITE, a genus of fossil jdants whose true 
position has not been satisf.actorily ascertained. 
They appear first in the Devonian rocks, .and rise 
through the intcrmeihate for- 
1^7.1 l'Jh7 ni.atien.s to the Oolitic senes, 
rilillM ■"■here they .are-rej>resented by 

J ill A single Ejiecies, 'They reach 
their cidmin.ating point in the 
(Ilf 'i M! li/ Coal-measures, where 39 species 
Wri'iWcjf have been determined. The 
straight stems rose from a 
swampy clay sod ip profusion 
trWVi/ forests of si^.aria, and 

formed a strildng and charac- 
''til/'' teristic featiuc iu the coal 

Fragment of C.alainito flora, though they supplied 

(G. canneeformis). little material for the structure 
of coal. They are hollow- jointed 
cylinders, with longitudinal furrows, giving tho fossil 
the appearance of Equisela; from this resemblance, 
too 


mi 


botanists have generally considered them as huge 
‘ horsetails.’ Hooker has been unable to detect any 
traces of structure, in carefuUj'- prepared specimens, 
or tho presence of those siliceous stom.ata which 
characterise Eguiseta, and which would have been 
preserved in the fossil state, and Fleming h.as 
sheivn that the furrows arc marldngs on the 
interior cavity. While, therefore, it is certain 
that they are not ‘horsetails,’ the absence of 
fructification makes every attempt to give them 
their position but guess-work. Hooker supposes 
them ne.arly allied to Ferns, or Cluh-mosses; Brong- 
niart ranlm them among Gymnospermous Dico- 
tyledons. The upper part of tho stem, and the 
foliage, if any, have not been noticed. The root 
tennmation was conical, the joints decreasing down- 
wards in size .and length. From the sc.ars on the 
upper portion of each joint, there proceeded fila- 
ments, which were supposed to bo leaves, but are 
really roots. These are sheuai in the species figured 
— a species common in tho English coal-field, 

CA'LAIMtlS, tho reed pen which the ancients used 
m UTiting, was made of the stem of a reed gro'wing 
in marshy jilacos, probably Arundo Donax (see 
Eeed), of which the best were obtained from Egjqit. 
The stem was first softened, tiien dried, and cut 
and spbt avith a Icnife (smlpnim Ubrarium), as quill 
pens are made. To tliis day, the Orientals gener- 
ally write arith a reed, which tho Ar.ihs also call 
Knldm. 

CALAMUS, a genus of palms. See E-aTTAS .and 
Draoos’s Blood. 

CALAJIUS, a n.amo sometimes given to the Sweet 
Fl.ag {Acorits Calamus). See Acor.us.' See also next 
article. 

CA'LAMUS AEOMA'TICUS, the name given 
by the ancients to a plant to which they ascrihod 
imjiortant medicinal a-irtucs. It is by no moans 
ascertained what tho pl.ant is : the most probable 
opinion .appears to bo that of Dr Eoyle, aa-ho sup- 
poses it to bo one of tho saveot-soented givasses aa’hioh 
jaeld tho gi'.ass-oil (q. a-.) of India, to wliich he has 
given tho name of Ainlropogon calamus aromaticus. 
Sec Ln.aiON-GRASS. Tho C. A. of tlie Greeks and 
Eom.ans came from the East. The Stceet Calamus 
and Sicui Cane mentioned in Scriptaire (Exod. xxx. 
23, and Jor. aa. 20) are probably the same aaath the 
calamus .aromaticus. 

CALAMY, EoaruND, an eminent English diaano, 
was bom in London, ICOO; studied at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, where he attached himself to tlie 
C.alainistic party ; and afteravards became domestic 
ch.aplain to the Bishop of Elja Di 1G2G, he was 
.a pjiointed lecturer .at Buiy St Edmunds, hut resigned 
his office when the order to read the Booh of Sports 
began to be enforced. In 1G39, lie was chosen minister 
of St Marj-’s, Alderm.anhury, London. He noav 
entered warmly into the controa'ci-sies of tho time, 
and became noted as a leading man on the side of 
tho Preabj-terians. Ho had .a princip.al sliare in tho 
composition of SmccUjmnus, a aa-ork intended as a 
reply to Bishop Hall’s Divine Bight of Episcopacg, 
and one of tho most able and popul.ar polemics of 
the daja Like the mass of the Prosh 3 ’terian clergj', 
he av.as monarchical and not repuhlioan in his poli- 
tical opinions. He disapproved, therefore, of tho 
execution of Charles, and the protcotor.ato of Crom- 
well, and did not hesitate to avoav his attaoliment 
to tho roj'al cause. Ho aa-as one of the deputies 
appointed to moot Charles 11. in Holland, and con- 
gratulate him on his restoration. His seradees avere 
recognised by the offer of a bishopric, aadiich ho 
refused from conscientious semples. The increas- 
ing tjTanny and intoler.anco of the High Church 
party compelled him to gia'O up oa'cn his roj-al 
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chaplaincy. lie died October 29, 1GG6. — Two of 
his sous were educated for a religious profession : 
the one. Or BuxjAJmi C., became a High Church- 
man, and wrote A J)iscourse agaimt a Scrupulous 
Conscience ; the other, Ed^iund C., was ejected for 
nonconforraity, and had a son, also named Edmund, 
who acquired some reputation as the biographer of 
the ejected clergj’, 

CALA'XDO, in !Music, an Italian expression, 
meaning diminishing by degrees from forte to piano; 
it difiers from decrcscendo or diminuendo, ns the 
tempo, at the same time, is sligbtl}’ retarded, but not 
so much as in ritardando. The proper performance i 
of the G. is purely a matter of good taste and feeling, 
depending on the performer. 

CAEA'IsDRA. See ■W"Eir\'rL. 

CAL.-V^ERO'HE, a wind-instrument used by 
tbe Italian peasants, on which the 3 ’ pla}’ siniplo 
melodies, and also sometimes accompany their 
national songs. It has the holes of the common 
flute, but the intonation is produced as in the 
common pipe. 

GALAS, JiLiJN’, a Ercnchman, remembered as the 
unhappy victim of fanaticism and tbe shocking mal- 
administration of justice, was born at Lacapariide, 
in Languedoc, Jlarch 19, 1G9S. He lived as atrados- 
man in Toulouse, where he had a very good reputa- 
tion. One evening after supper (October 13, 1761), 
the eldcst son of the C. family, Marc ^Vntoine, a 
youth addicted to gambling, and subject to tits of 
deep melanchol}’, was foinrd banged in the ware- 
house. Tliere was not a shadow of a reason for 
doubting that the unhappy young man liad com- 
mitted suicide; but popular rumour accused tbe 
father, or other members of the C. family, of mur- 
dering the eldest son, ‘ because he had contemplated 
conversion to Catholicism.’ It was also asserted 
that a young man named Lavayssc, who was in the 
house on the fatal evening, had been despatched 
‘ by the 'Protestants of Gu 3 'enno to perpetrate tlic 
murder,’ The elergj’’ exerted all their mflucncc to 
confirm the populace in their delusion. At Toulouse, 
the ^Vhite Penitents celebrated with great solemnity 
the funeral of the j'oung man, and the Dominican 
monks erected a scaffold and placed upon it a skele- 
ton, holding in one hand a wreath of palms, and 
in the other an abjuration of Protestantism, The 
family of C. was, in consequence of tbe popular 
excitement, brought to trial for the murder, and 
Ecycral deluded and (most probablj’) some bribed 
witnesses appeared against them, A Catholic seivant- 
maid, and the j'oung man Lavaj'sse, were also 
implicated in the accusation. C., in Ids defence, 
insisted on his uniform Idndncss to all liis children ; 
reminded the court that he had not only allowed 
another of his sons to become a Catholic, but had 
also paid an annual sum for his maintenance since 
his conversion. He also argued from his own infir- 
mity that he could not have prevailed over a strong 
young man, and referred to the wcll-kno’wn mclan- 
choly moods of tho deceased as lilicly to lead to 
suicide ; and, lastly, he pointed out the improbability 
that the Catholic servant-maid would assist in such 
a murder. Rut all his arguments proved unavail- 
ing, and the parliament of Toulouse sentenced the 
■wretched man— by a majority of 8 votes against 5— 
to torture and death on the wheel! With great 
firmness and protestations of his innocence to tho 
last, the old man died on the -wheel, Slarch 9, 1762. 
His property was confiscated. His youngest son 
was banished for life from France, but was captured 
by the monks, and compelled to abjure Protestant- 
ism, The daughters were sent to a convent. Tho 
young man Lavaj^sse was acquitted, and the -widow 
of C. escaped into Switzerland, where sho -was so 


fortimate as to excite the benevolent interest of 
Voltaire, who brought the whole affair before the 
public, and, in his hook Surla Tolerance, proved that 
0. had fallen a victim to religious hatred and ponular 
fanaticism. A revision of the trial followed, *and, 
after full investigation, tho parliament at Paris 
declared (March 9, 1765) C, and all his family inno- 
cent. Louis XV. gave to the bereaved family tho 
sum of 30,000 li\’rcs ; but, strange to say, neither 
the parliament of Toulouse nor the fanatical monks 
were ever brought to accoimt for this hoirible 
judicial murder ! 

CALASA'YA BARK, Soc Cinchona. 

CALASIATI. a town of the island of Luzon 
(Pliilippmes), with a inquilation of 18,000, who are 
engaged lu the manufacture of straw-hats, cigar- 
cases, &C. i 

CALASPA'RRA, a town of Spain, in tho pro- ' 
vince of Murcia, 40 miles north-west of the city of 
that name. The inhabitants, numbering 5275, are 
chiefly engaged in agi icultural pursuits. 

CALATABELLO'TA, a to^\^l of Sicily, in tbe 
province of Girgenti, and 27 miles north-west of the 
city of that name. In the immediate vicinity is tbe 
site of tbe ancient Trxoailn, the chief fortress of tbe 
insurgents in the second Servile war, 103 — 100 B. C. t 
Pop. about 5000. 1 

CALATAFl'MI, a town of Sicily, in tlic province 
of Trapani, situated S miles south-west of Alcamo, 
in a veiy fertile dirtrict. It is ill-bmlt, and has a | 
ruinous old castle. Here, in 1860, the troops of I 
Garibaldi defeated the Ncai>oljtan soldiers. Pop. i 
8376. 

CALATAGIRO'NE, or CALTAGIRO'NE, a city ’ 
of SicU}', in the province of Catania, about 34 miles i 
south-west of the city of that name. It is well built, ‘ 
■\nth clean -wide streets, and has the reputation of 1 
great wealth. It has manufactures of cotton fabrics ‘ 
and pottery. Pop. (1872) 25,978. 

CALATANAZO'R, a town of Aragon, Spain, 
about 10 miles south-west of Soria. It is celebrated ^ 
for a groat victory over the Christians obtained by 
.fVl-Mansur in 1001. Pop. 1500. 

CALATAYUT), a city of Aragon, Spain, situated 
on the Jalon, near its jiuiction with the Jiloca, 
about 48 miles south-west of Saragossa. It is built 
at tbe base of two rocky ridges, and out of the 
ruins of ancient DilbiJis, which lay about 2 miles to i 
the cast. The city is dirided into a new and old * 
portion, the former of wliich is composed of mean i 
old buildings. The latter has some good streets and 
handsome squares. C. has a noble old castle, and , 
among its other most noteworthy public ctlificcs arc 
tbe two collegiate cliurchcs and the Dominican 
convent. In the neighbourhood are some curious , 
stalactitical caves. It has manufactures of linen and ^ 
hempen fabrics, woollens, paper, leather, &c., and a i 
trade in agricultural produce. Pop. 11,037. 

CALATRA'VA, an order of knighthood in Spain, 
instituted at Calatrava (q. v.). The statutes of the 
order, framed by the chajiter-gciuTal of the Cister- 
cian monks, were sanctioned by the Bishop of 
Toledo in 1 164, and afterwards by the pope. At 
subsequent periods, many privnleges were added. 
After the death of the king, their patron, some 
of the loiights were no longer -willing to obey 
the abbot, and they consequently separated them- 
selves from the monks, and elected a grand-master, 
Don Garcias dc Redon. At a later period, they 
again united themselves to the Cistercians, after 
they had gained rich possessions from the Moors I 
both in Spain and Portugal, When Castile had ^ 
fallen into anarchy, and the other kingdoms were I 
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o' Ulartiie CTeau"sVangTelW Its second- rich and deUcate tiute. Calceolarias have been 

a'rv fom \3 aro more nuSicroua than those of any florists’ flowers smce about 1830, the curioip appear- 
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an- form of its crystals beinff a rhomboid, varieties and hybrids which exhibit many other 


arv fom\3 aro more 





ance of the flowers combining with their beauty 
to render them attractive, and in no genus is the 
production of hybrids more easily or frequently 
effected. They aro easily propagated by cuttings. 
Few plants require more hberal supplies of w.atcr. 
They arc generally treated in Britain as half-hardy 
or as grccnhoubc plants. — Some of the species are 
used in South America for dyeing. The roots of 
C avachntndcaf a parent of many of thc^ hybrids 
in our gaidens, are largely emidoyed in Chfli, under 
the name of Ilrlhum, for dyeing woollen cloths 


,, , ~ CALCINA TION, or CALCI'NING (see Calx), 

Calcareous Spar.— Tarious Forms of GryA. >. process of heating or ro.asting in furnaces or 

other mineml. More than seven hundred have been m hc.ips the v.inous metalhc ores It is resorted ; 
obscn-cd Ono of the most common, a rather elon- tp •‘‘s the first stage m the extraction of tEe majo- 
oated pj-r.amid, is sometimes called Dog-tooth Spar. , rity of tho common metals from their ores, and is 
& S.^ir ^loiirless and transparent, c.xcept in essentiaUy a process of oxidation, 
consequence of impurities which m.ay be present in CA'LCIUM is the metal present in chalt, stucco, 
it; and when pcricctlj' transparent, it c.xhibits in and other compouiiils ot Imie. It may be obtained 
.a high dem-ce tho property of double refraction of p,y passing a powerfiJ ciuTcnt of voltaic electricity 
light, wliicTi was first discovered in it by Bartholinus. I through fused chloride of C. (CaCl), when the metal 
The presence of foreign substances froqucutlj’ renders separates in minute globules. It is a ycllowish- 
C. S. gray, blue, green, ycUow, red, brown, or even .n-Uitc metal, c.iu bo roiled into sheets, and hammered 
blaoln into h-.ives, and is intermediate between lead and 

The mime Iceland Sparhtxi often been given to „,,iq ii.udias'. It is represented by the sj-mbol 
C. S.,nt least to tho finest colourless and transp.arcnt ^a, ba,s the atomic weight or ciiuiv.alcnt 20, and has 
variety, heo.ause it is found in Iceland, massive in the dciieity 1 •ITS, or nearly h.alf as heavy again as 
tr.ap-rool:. Slate Spar is a lamellar variety, often mater. At orduiary tenqieratui'cs, it slowly tarnishes 
with a silining, pearij' lustre, and a greasy feel, of ]i,y o.xidatioii ; and when placed in contact with 
which IVicldow in Ireland, and Glcu Tilt in Scotland ' mater, it rapnlly di-ei imposes tho water (HO), form- 
arc localities. , ing lime (C.aO), whilst hyelrogen escapes. To bo 

CALCAT.EOUS TUFA, CALO-TUFF, or I retamed hnght, C. must be kept imder the surfaco 
TUFACEOUS LIMESTONE, a mineral which in of naphtha. .A.t a red he.at, it melts and hiums with a 
its chemical composition is nearly identical with | dazzhng white bght, accompanied by scmtiUations, 
limestone and marlilo ; hut is distinguished by its . See Liue. 

spongy and cellular structure. It is genon^y ratlicr . CALCOTT, Siu Auousrns Wall, R.A., a dis- 
soft, brittle, and friable, but somehmes it is suffi- 1 ^(nmuahed English landsc.ipo painter, was bom at 
ciently h.ard to bo used as .a bulling stone. Tho Kp,L<,inrton, London, in 1779. In 1803, ho devoted 
travertino, used for building at Romo, _ is a h.-ird to landse.apo painting ; in 1810, was made a 

calcareous tufa. Tho colour of 0. T. is generally of the Royal Academy; was linighted in 

yellowish-gr.ay, sometimes yellow or yellowish- conservator of roy.al pic- 

brown. ft oocurs massive, or assumes many turcs.’ His landscapes are remarkable for their 
unciystalline forms, as tubular, botryoid.-d (luce clus- p,o.j„t}-, clear definition of objects, good drawing, 
tera of grapes), cellular, &o, _ Sometimes it lucnists tnitlifiil natural coloming. He has been called 
animal and vcgot.ablo remains. It is frequent in Eiigbsb Cl.aude, a dcsign.ation to which he is 

tho neighbourhood of calcareous springs. It is altogether imentitlcd. He died November 1844. 

sometoes used a^a | cALCOTT. Joiix Wall, a distingiushed musical 

CALCEpONY. See Lualcedo.vl. composer, elder brother of tho above, w.rs bora at 

CALCEOLARIA (Lat. caleeolue, a little shoe), I j^ensiurton 17CG. Too nervous to be a surgeon, for 
a genus of plants of the natural order Scrophula- go intciuled, he devoted his attention to 

riacca: (q. v.), of which there aro numerous • ' nj„sic and in 1785 won three of tho four gold 

natives of South America, chiefly of that part of tlio annually given by tho C.itch Club, tho 

Andes which is more th.an 9000 feet .above the sc.a. q Surcrelyn of the wUliiig Soul being ono 

a few of them reaching almost to tho utmost hrnits successful i.ieces. During the m-xt ten years, 

of vegetation ; although some aro foimd in lower obtained twenty of the medals given by the sumo 
and warmer situations, and some in the southern , ggojoty In 1785, he was iii.idu liacliclor, and 11 vQ 
extremity of the American continent. They .abound music at Oxford. In 

so much in some parts of Chili and Peru, as to give i puhlislied liis Slueical O'ranunar ; in tho 

a jpeculiar lupect ^ the landso.a]!C. cap’x I {oHoiving yc.ar ins mind gave way under tho 

this genus is 4-partito; the coroUa, 2-hppcd; the , oo^tinuous .strain to which it had been subject. Ho 
lower lip remarkably mflated, so as to Ionn_ a a'oaiu, hut only for three yc.ars, when ho 

b.ag ; and tho sh.apo of the whole in soi^ spocics continued iiisane until his death in 

considerably resembling that of a slipper. There are i „{ most eminent com- 

l-n-n ffiT+ilo Rlnniens. find thp. e.ailRulo is Eomi- 1 •’ . rj... — 1, ...1...-.1 -.f wincip find 


arc snruDDy, somo nernaceous, aimosi, au vuo pPo-megt productions were published in two volumes 
herbaceous species being perennial. Many of them , son-in-law, hlr Horsley, in 1824. 

have corymbs of numerous showy flowers. Yellow ■> . , , . 

is the coWr which chiefly prevails in the flowers of OA'LC-SINTER, a mmorp, chemically i 

the original species, and next to it purple; but tho with the purest marble Xre It 

art of^the ^rdenor has succeeded in produemg peculiarly characterised by its fibioiis stniotiije^. It 
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is formed from irater holding carbonate of lime in 
solution, and occurs generally incrusting the roofs, 
walls, and floors of caves, particularly those in 
limestone rocks; often assummg curious and even 
fantastic forms. Macalister’s Cave, in the Isle of 
Skye, and the limestone caves of Derbyshire, are 
the most celebrated British localities. But the 
Etalaotitio cave of Antiparos, in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, is a far more famous locality for this 
mineral, which is often called Caleaieoua Alabaster, 
and used for the same purposes -with, the true 
alabaster (q. v.), to which it is in some respects 
preferable, particularly as not being liable to injimy 
from exposure to the air. Volterra, in Tuscany, is 
another very famous locality for Calc-sinter. 

CA'LCULATING MACHI'NE. Th^ most 
remarkable application hitherto made of maenmeiy, 
is perhaps that through which it has been used to 
reUeve the scientific mquirer to a very great extent 
of the fatigue of manipulating figures, which con- 
sumes so much of his time and energies. Various 
machines have been constructed for this purpose, 
differing in the extent of their faculties — to use i 
words more suitable to thinking beings th.an to 
engines — and somewhat in the principles of their 
construction. By the Arithmometer, for instance, i 
a machine invented by M. Thomas of Colm.ar, I 
all ordinary arithmetical oper.itions are executed 
without fatigue to the operator ; and by a machine 
contrived by M. kl. Scheutz, which rests on the 
principle ol Differences (([, v.), on the turning of a wheel 
the successive terms of any series whose law may 
be confided to it, are produced — the machine at the 
same time printing a large proportion of its results, 
and thus providing for the accuracy of its tables. 
It is a fact of which the nation should be proud, 
that our countryman, kfr Babbage, is ruiiversally 
acknowledged as the instigating and guiding genius 
in the progress of these remark.able inventions. 
Among his inventions are a Difference Engine, of very 
comprehensive powers, indeed capable of managing 
series so complex that the differences of its terms 
do not reach zero until we ascend to the seventh 
order (vide art. Differences, Caxcchts of). An 
immense range of nautical and astronomical tables 
lie within the limits just defined ; and the machine 
further tabulates approximately any series wh.at- 
ever that can be treated by the Method of Differ- 
ences. While engaged in constructing the Difference 
Machine, Mr Babbage, probably through his in- 
creased experience of the capabilities of machinery, 
was led to form a new conception — that, namely, of 
the Analytical Machine. This has not yet been fully 
reahsed ; but there is no doubt but that, with pro- 
per encouragement, Mr Babbage would successndly 
construct it. He has actually succeeded so far as 
to devise the means of making his machine perform 
all the elementary operations of addition, subtr,ac- 
tion, multiplication, and division ; and it is clear 
that all changes th.at c.an be produced on quantity 
are merely combinations of these. If, then, he 
could but make his machine perform these opera- 
tions at command, and according to any special 
order, it could clearly develop any function wh.at- 
ever whose law is ascertained and fixed. A solu- 
tion of this difficidty was suggested by the J.acquard 
Loom (q. v.), in which the cards oblige a machine 
cap.able of W'orking any pattern to work out one 
particular pattern ; and Mr B.abbage having suc- 
ceeded so far as to form a machine capable of 
executing any development, expects, by means of 
cards of operations, to compel his C. M. to 
work according to one fixed law, and no other. 
The withdrawal of the government aid, given 
to him for a series of years, has, however, much 
to the public regret and loss, prevented, let us hope 
SOi 


only for a time, the realisation of liis views. Both 
machines win be found described in the third volume 
of Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs. [The anticipations 
above expressed have not been realised, kir Babbage 
died in 1871, and nothing farther seems to have 
been done towards completing the Analytical 
Machine.] 

CA'LCULUS, or STONE (in Medicine), a h.ard 
concretion formed within the animal body, in con- 
sequence of the deposition in the solid form of 
matters which usually remain in solution. See 
CoNMUEnoir. The concretions most commonly 
termed calculi are those fonned in the kidneys or 
bladder ( Urinary O.) ; and those formed in the g,aU- 
bladder or biliary ducts (Biliary O.). Both of these 
give rise to very painful symptoms, and may even 
threaten life. 

Biliary O., or Gall-stone, may generally be pre- 
sumed to exist when excessively severe pain suddenly 
arises in the right side beneath the border of the 
ribs, and when in a few hours jaundice comes on, 
shewing that some obstruction has existed to the 
outward flow of the bUe. But the absolute proof 
that these symptoms depend on 0. is often wanting. 
The pain is fortunately transitory, but is more severe 
while it lasts than almost any other known form of 
Buffering, unless it be that of a C. in the kidney and 
ureter. It may be relieved by large doses of opium, 
but the remedy requires to be cautiously given, as 
even in medical hands fatal accidents have occurred. 
Gall-stones, when impacted in the ducts, sometimes 
have proved fatal ; but much more frequently they 
find their way, sooner or later, into the intestines. 
They are almost invariably composed of oholcsterine 
(q. V.), with colouring matter and mucus, arranged in 
layers in a semi-crystalline disposition. 

Urinary C. is a disease of all ages, but most com- 
mon in advanced life and in the male sex. It is also 
very frequent in gouty persons, or among those who 
pursue sedentary occupations, and live freely. It is 
rare among those who live much in the open air, 
or who take much violent exercise, and use little 
animal food and wine. Among sailors, it is pecu- 
liarly rare. In certain parts of the country, the 
disease is said to be frequent, as in N'orfoUc, and 
perhaps along the east coast of Scotland. In 
India, too, where some of the predisposing circum- 
stances mentioned above can hardly be said to 
prevail, stone is by no means uncommon. It 
would appear, therefore, that the predisposing 
causes of 0. are still very imperfectly understood. 
In its early stages, the disease usually presents 
itself in the form of Gravel, shewn by the passage 
of numerous very small portions of gritty concre- 
tions, which may be observed in the urine as a 
deposit like sand, or like small grains of Cayenne 
pepper. When such deposits occur frequently, 
especially if they are present at the time of passing 
the urine, and not merely after it has cooled, there 
is reason to apprehend the formation of calculus. 
If, in these circumstances, there are pains of a dull 
character in the loins, with occasional twinges of 
sharper suffering, no time shoidd be lost in seek- 
ing medical advice. If a fit of very severe pain 
should occur in a person for some time affected ivith 
gravel, if the urine be bloody, if agonising twinges, 
commencing in the loins, sting downwards into the 
thigh or the groin, it is probable that a stone has 
already formed in the kidney, and is being displaced 
towards the bladder. 0. in the bladder is at first 
attended with little suffering, as compared with 
that caused by the stone in its pass.age downwards 
from the kidney ; but unless removed or evacuated, 
the C. is sure ho enlarge, and it then becomes the 
cause of one of the most painful diseases that afflict 
humanity. The existence of a stone in the bladder. 
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however, fhoiilcl never be taken for granted -vritliont CA'LCULUS, the Infiottesimal, otherwise 
a surgical exanunation, as 'all the S3Tnptom3 arc Bometimes called the Transcendental Analysis is 
deceptive in certain cases. The most striking, .and .a branch of mathematic.al science which commands 
])erbaps the most trustworthy evidence of stone in by one general method, the most difficult problems 
the bladder, .apart from the use of the sound (see in geometiy and ph}'sics. The merit of the inven- 
Lithotomy), is smarting and burning p.ain expe- tion of this powerfid mathematical instrument has 
rienced after the bladder has been emptied, together been claimed for Leibnitz, but is imdoubtedly due 
with occasion.al temporary stoppage in the flow of with equ.al justice to Newton, wlio laid the founds- 
urme. The correct .appreciation of all the symp- tions for it in that celebr.ated section of his Principia 
toms, however, demands considerable famili.arity in which he demonstrates the cliief theorems 
cases. regarding the ultimate values or limi ts of the ratios 

The discovery of the tendency to nrin.ary C. at an of variable quantities. The view of one class of 
c.arly period of its groivth, h.as been greatly aided writers is, that these distinguished men invented 
by the use of the microscope and of chemical the C. simultaneously and independently ; and it is 
tests. Gencnally speaking, it may bo said that the fact th.it Leibnitz's system is unfolded from 
whenever the urine, after standing for a few hours, premises difTeiing somewhat from those of Neivton. 
can bo observed to contain more sediment th.in See FLUX^o^s. Another class of writers hold that 
.1 very slight cloudiness towards the bottom of Ncirton is tho real inventor, and that to Leibnitz 
the vessel, there is room for careful inquiry into no more can be conceded than that he was the first 
the existence of some derangement of the hc.ilth. who, using the suggestions of Ncivton’s genius gave 
But all seiliments .are not cqiiaUy apt to deter- a systematic statement to tho principle of the trans- 
ude C., nor is tho treatment of the dificrent ccndental analysis, and invented its appropriate 
lamls of sediment at all similar; care should there- symbolic langiuige. He had the doctrine of limits 
fore be taken to determine, from time to time, before him when be -wrote, and did little more than 
ubethcr the character of the sediment maj' have imfold more full^’ the logic of the processes therein 
imdcrgone a change, so that tho treatment m.iy bo suggested, and cxlnbit them in .algebraical forms. 

. The Infinitosim.il botli in its pure and applied 

The c^cf varieties of urinary’ C. arc — 1. Tjric i forms, whether of geometry or mechanics, is a 
acid (red sand); 2. Uratca of ammonia, soda, lime, branch of the science of number; its symbols arc 
&c. (brick-dust sedunont) ; 3. Phosphates of ammonia of the same kind, are oj>crated on according to 
inagncsia, lime, 6cc, ; 4* Oxalate of lime ; the same laws, and lead to analogous results, 
o. Carbonate of lime (chiedy in domestic animals); It differe from the other branches of the science 
G. Cystine; 7. Xanthic oxide (a very rare form, dis- of number, such as arithmetic and algebra, in 
covered by Dr Marcct). Calculi arc frequently found regarding number as continuous— i. e., as being 
tobe composed of numerous successive layers, having capable of gradual growth and of infinitesimal 
a perfectly distinct cheimcal composition. Urates increase, whereas they deal with finite and discon- 
and plmsphatcs in particular frequently succeed tinuous numbers. It differs from ordinary algebra 
each other, and form M-hat is calJecl an adternating in another respect. In tlic latter, the values of 
calculus. unknown quantities, and their relations with each 

other, arc detected by aid of equations established 
between these quantities directly; in the C., on the 
other hand, the equations between the quantities 
directly established, but arc obtained by 
mc.ins of other equations primarily est.ablisbed, not 
^ between them, but certain derivatives from them, 

; /\ V/,X^ 'Iwcnts of them. This artifice is most fertile, 

VVUj • ' r shewn that in the great majority of 
YV, 1^^ 'ri'O '-Sv' C.asc3 the relations of quantities concerned in .any 

A;— problem may more e.asily be inferred from equations 
V M between these their derivatives or elements tb.an 

between themselves. 

■'% “ Wh-'- >*^3 created a new notion 

number — as continuous or growing. It is now 
^ nccessar)’’, in order to a proper conception of it, that 

^ preciso idea should he formed of a difcrential 
simplest idea of a differential is unquestionably 
that got by considering number as made uj> of 
infinitesimal elements, and a diflerential or * iulini* 
tcsimal * as being the value of the difference between 
Alternating Calculus— from Dr Slarcet’s Essay on ^ at one stage of its grov th and at another 

Calculus : very near it. Every finite nunilier being — in the 

a, uric acid nucleus ; h, oxalntc of lime; e, phosphates of lime, '^cw of the C. as first conceived by Lcibmtz — com- 

nm1 nf TTinrvtinain nn.l * 1 _ e /' -i •. t 






and of luagncsia and ammonia. 


posed of an infinite number of these infinitesimal 


^ . f • 1 r . . elements, certain axioms at once present themselves 

When C. has once mirly formed in the urinary regarding infinitesimals; as, for instance, ‘that a 
passages, it seems probable that no absoliito ciu’c finite niunber of them lias no value at all when 
exists except the removal of it, if possible, from the adilci to a fimtc quantity.’ Many other such axioms 
body (sec Lttiiotoi^ and Lithotrity) ; but in the readily follow, from which, ou this view, the whole- 
stage of gravel, and still more in the earlier stages theory of the infmitc.sinial C. may be constructed, 
clctectecl by careful exammation of the urine, much But there arc logical objections to this mode of 
may be done to check the tendency to this distress- forming the theory of the transcendental analysis, 
mg and dangerous malady. The chief remedies and of threo views that have been propoimded, 
consist m careful regulation of tlic diet and mode of that now universally accepted as the most logical, 
living, together v\uth the vise of solvents adapted to and as being capable of the easiest application, 
the particular form of deposit found to be habitually is that founded on the method of limits, already 
present, bee Urine. referred to as tho invention of Newton. Tho 
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meaning of a differential on tliis vicTr ■will now 
be c^^laincd. 

It is clear tbat tlie C. can bo applied only wbero 
numbers may bare the continuous character — i. c., 
where they arc or may be conceived as being 
variable. If t^v■o unlinown quantities arc connected 
by a single eejuation onl}', we clearly bave the 
condition satisfied, as where y and x axe connected 
by the equation 

^ . . (1) y^F{T), 

where Ls a sign denoting some function of a:, as 
tan. Xy cos. x, x", etc. Tliia e(]uality may be satisfied 
by innumerable values of y and x. One question 
which the C. solves is, how does y varv when x 
varies? To solve it, and, at the same tiii»o, shew 
how the doctrine of limits afTccts the detinition of 
a differential, supjiu^io x, y, and x + Dxy y + Dy, to 
be two pairs of v.duos of the variables which satisfy 
the above eipiation ; then 

(2) y = i’W, and (3) y + Dy = /’(x + l?x). 
From (2) and (3) wc have, by subtraction, 

(4) Dy == Fix -f- Dx) - F^x) ; 
whence wc have the ratio 

Pjf _ Fix -t- D r) - Hx) 

~Fx Dt 

This ratio mil conorallv ch.mjo in value as /)xand 
Dy dinumsh, tdl, th^y b..ib \ mi'h, wIulU they 

must do simultaniouHly, it a-iMua-'s the f<*rnx -• 

Talcing this it oonsvs to have a dctorniinato 

actual vabio, uid it is neci‘"»ary to report to the 
method of bni N. to a^cortam the value to wlijch it 
was approadiin.', as />x and I>y approached zero. 
Let, tlicii, itx and f/y bo any <(U.intitic3 whoso ratio 
is equal to the Uinitmg ratio of the increments Dx, 
/>y, £0 tliat 

dy Dx 

= limit -7^ 
ax Dy 

as Dx and Dy approach zero, Tlien dx and dy aro 
the dilTorunti.iIs of x and y. U may bo obsen'ed 
that whure x and y arc conuectod as above, they 
cannot vary ladcpondcntly of one another. In the 
case assumed, x has been t.ilccn as what is called the 
indfpcfidtnt variable, the ([Ucstion being, Jniw docs y 
Varj' when x varu-s. If y v oro made tliu independent 
Variable, it would be ncces'ciry to solve the eipmtiou 
y s=: l'\x)y if fioa'.ilile, 60 as to e\|*res3 x in terms of y. 
rho result would be an c<niatnm x=.^(y). Tins 

being obtained, wc shoidJ find -(- = luiiit — as 

dy Jjy 

before. It will bo seen that on this view difiercntials 
delinod mcr« ly by their rati‘» to one another, 
Thcir actual ini^nitmle is perfectly arbitrary*, Tliis, 
however, dtu-s not r»'nder an equation involving 
differentials iioh ti'i'iiunat**, since their relative ina^- < 
nitudo is delimte, an*! since, from the naturo of tSe \ 
dcfmition, a dilh rciitial canrod aj>pcar on one side i 
of an equation witliout anutlicr connected \vith it 


^ = limit ^ = linut -35 


- Dx) — F{x) 
Dx 


appcnrinc on the otlu-r. 

Xhc idea of a dilh'reiitial being onco compre- 
hendfj, the rc.n.kr iviil t,c aide to tiiiderstaud, 
in a general ivay, the main d.ii^ions of the 0., 
which we shall now hrielly delineate. So inucU 
IS clear from what has been stated, that thcro 
iniLst he two main ibvisions— one by which, tho 
primary quantities being known, wo may detor- 
rame their dilicrentials ; and another by which, 
loiowing tlio differentials, wo m-iy detect tlio 
primaiy quantities. These divisions constitute tho 
i^^kcrentm] C. and Integral U. respectively. 

I* imi Ilirrimi:.VTiAL Calceilus. — I tecmriiig to 
the fonmda alreadj’ given wo know 


It is clear that, in the general case, 'i' Xx) Fjx) 

at the limit will still be some function of a;. Calling 

it F'{x), we have generally ^1= F'{x). F'(x) is 

callccl the first dilicrential coefficient of j/ or F(x). 
Being a function of a:, it may be again differentiated. 
Tho result is written 

^ _ F"(x) 

F"{x) being the second differential coefficient of y or 
F(x ) ; and again F"(x) may he a fimction of x, and 
so capable of differentiation. Now, it is the object 
of the differential C. to shew how to obtain the 
v.arious differentials of those few simple’ functions of 
quantity which aro recognised in analysis, whether 
they are presented singl 3 ' or in anj^ form of com- 
bination. Such fimctions are the sum, difference, 
product, and quotient of variables, and their powers 
and roots ; exponentials, logarithms ; and direct and 
inverse circular fimctions. The C. so far is com- 
plete as wo can differentiate any of those functions 
or any combination of them — whether the fimctions 
bo cx]ilicit or implicit ; and with equal case wo may 
differentiate them a second or any number of times. 
This C. is caji.ablo of many interesting applications 
as to problems of maxima and minima, tlio tracing 
of curves, itc., which c.annot here ho particiilariy 
noticccL 

2. Tin: I^■Tl:G^AI^ C.VLCULrs deals with the inverse 
of tlio former problem. TTio former was : Given 
F(x), to Cud F'tx), F''{x), and so on. Tho present is 
m tho simplest case — s-iz,, tbat of .an explicit func- 
tion: Given ^ = F'{x), to find F(x). Tho methods 

of tho Integial C., instead of being general, are bttlo 
better than artifices suited to particular oases ; no 
popular ■view can bo ^veu of these. In many cases, 
integration is quite impossible. The explanation 
of iutcflration ly parts, by approximation, definite 
uitcyrah, and singular solutions, is far beyond the 
scope of tho present worlo The reader is referred 
to any of the numerous toxt-books on the subject. 
Tlio Integr.al 0. has applications in .almost eveiy 
hraneb of matliematical and physical science. ' It is 
specially of use iu determining tho lengths of curved 
lines, the areas of curved surfaces, and tho solid 
contents of regular sobds of whatever form. Tho 
whole of the lunar and planetai^- theories may ho 
described as an application of the integral C., especially 
of that branch of it which deals with tho integra- 
tion of differential equations. It is applied, toot hi 
hj'drostatics and hydrodjmamics, imd m the sciences 
of light, Eoimd, and lie.at. In short, it is .an xustru- 
nient without which most of the leading trimnplis 
in phj-sical science could never have been achieved. 

f.Arr'rTTr»o rtrs VT • i rni._ r 


— 1 - Cl*. 

Calcijlus of VAliiA'noxs.— Tilo foiinclation of 
this C. is a mctliod of differentiation, but of quite a 
peculiar land. As above explained, the object of 
the differential C, is to dctermiiio the form ivhich a 
function, such as .F(x), will assume if x receive an 
indefinitely small increment, such ns Dx. In tho C. 
of variations, the object is to ascertain and lay 
down tho laws of the changes supen’cning on a 
j slight alteration of tho form of the function^ or 
I should F(x) become JFx, This C. commands ivith 
case a class of problems called problems of isoperi- 
meters, which were formerly insoluble. It has also 
power over mechanical problems, and many depart- 
ments of high physics cannot he touched without 
its aid. Mr Airy and Professor Jellet have both 
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j. _____ 

j Ttrittcn ivories on tlio subject, wbicb may be con- on tbc sontli. The villages of Sulke.ab, Howra 

I Eulteil. ' and Seebpoor are situated on the opposite side 

j C-rLCCxps or riJriTE UirrEncNCES, Caecolps op of tlio river, and contain the salt-golahs or 

J Functions, and Caectilps op Operatioxs. — ^F or avarehouses of tbe government, extensive manu- 
briof notices of these growths from the original Tr.ans- factories, dockyards, and ship-building establish- 

I ccndcntal Analysis, see Dipferexces, Fpxctioxs, ments. The .appearance of the city as it is ap- 
and OPEE-moxs. pro.achcd by the river is very striking ; on the 

C-VLCU'TTA (^nZi the ghaut or landing- left are the Bot.anical Gardens, destroyed by the 

place of the goddess Kali), the capital of the presi- cyclones of 1SG7 and 1870, but since replanted, and 
dency of Bengal, and metropolis of British India, is the Bishop’s College, a handsome Gothic edifice, 
situated on the left bank of the river Hooghly, an erected by the Society for the Propagation of the 
arm of the Ganges, in 22’ 35' K. lat., and SS° 27' E. Gospel in Foreign Parts ; on the right is the suburb 
long., about 100 miles from the .sea by the river, of Garden Reach, with its handsome country seats 
C. was founded bj’ Governor Charnook in the year and beautiful gardens ; fmtber on are the govern- 
IGSG, by tbe removal bitber of tbe factories of tlie ment dockyards an.l tbe arsenal ; beyond these is 
East India Company. In 1700, three villages snr- the Maidan Esplanade, which has been termed the 
rounding tbe factories Laving been confciTcd upon Hyde Park of India, being tbe favourite place of 
tbe company by the emperor of Delhi, in recognition resort of the elite of C. for their evening drive, 
of a present made to Azim, a son of Anrungzebe, Here, near the river, lies Fort William, the largest 
they were forthwith fortified, and received the name | fortress in India, h.aving been constructed .at a cost 
of Fort William, in honour of the reigning king ; | of £2,000,000, and occupying, with the outworks, 
but the place was subscquontly termed Calcutta, un area of about half a mile in di.amcter. It is 
tlie name of one of the villages. In 1707, C. bad | g.arrisoned by Eurojieau and native soldiers, mounts 
acquired some importance as a town, and was made GIO guns, .and its armoury contains 80,000 stand of 
tbe Boat of a presidency. In 1750, however, .a great i small-arms. Facin" tbc Esplanade, among other fine 
misfortune befell tbe rising town ; it was iinex- | buildings, is the Government House, a magnificent 
pectedly att.ackcd by Sumjau Dowl.ab, the Kaw.aub ' palace erected by the hlaniuis of Wellesley. Be- 
of Bengal, .and being abandoned by a number of >ond tins, extending northwards along the river 
those whose duty it was to defend the pl.ace, it was bank, is the Strand, two miles in length, and 40 feet 
compelled to j-icld after undergoing .a two days’ above low water, with various ghauts or landmg- 
siego. Only 14G men, however, fell into the places. It is adorned by many line buildings, iii- 
cnemy's bands ; but these were trc.ated with heart- eluding the Custom-house, the new Mint, and other 
less cruelty. Cast at night into a confiued cell, about ' government olBces, and the appearance given by 
20 feet square — the notorious ‘Black Hole ’ (q. v.) — | these and other edifices has gained for C. the 
they endured tbe most unheard-of sufferings, and in I appeDation of ‘ City of Palaces.’ Among its other 
the morning it was found that only 23 out of 14C ' places of interest mention may ho made of the 
had sun-ived the horrors of tliat night. The city Sudder Dewaiieo Adawlut, the principal court of 
remained in the hands of the enemy until eight i justice ; the town-hall, a lino building; the Beng.al 
months afterwards, when. Clive arrived in the i Club, Writers’ Buildings, Bank of Bengal, Jesuits’ 
country from England. In conjunction with Ad- College, Medical College, university, theatre, besides 
miral Wiitson, Clive suocooded, in recapturing the I x.ariou3 churches, mosques, Hindu temples, and 
town, and aftcrivards concluded a peace with the , pagodas and numerous bazaars. There are a num- 
Nawaub. Soon after tliis, .and subsequent to tbc j her of monuments throughout the city, the most 
important victory of Plassey, tlio possessions of the I noticeable being those erected to the Marquis of 
East India Company were greatly extended by | Wellesley and Sir David Ocbterlony. Although 
means of grants made by tbc emperor of Delhi, and , tbc Eiiropean quarter of tbe town is distinguished 
C. once more resumed its career of progress, and lor its line public buildings and commodious dw’cll- 
advanced rapidly in prosperity. In 1852, C. was , ing-houses, the quarters occupied by the natives 
erected into a municipality, the proprietors paying ' present a very different a]>]>carauce, their houses being 
assessments, and electing commiEsiouers to apply i m most instances built of mud or bamboo and mats, 
tbc proceeds of these assessments in cleansing, im- | and the streets narrow^ and nnpaved. Considcrablo 
proving, and embellishing the town. In 1837, the , improvements have, however, been effected of late ; 
popuhation of the town proper amounted to 229,700; i now and wider streets have been opened through 
iu 1872, it had increased to 447,001, and if we in- I crowded quarters; brick houses .are fast replacing 
elude the suburban parts, the number will stand I the huts, and an extensive system of drai mage has 
892,429. Besides these, thous.ands of the three .and , been married out, to tlio no ara.ali advantage of the 
a half millions who sleep at night in the surround- inhabitants. The cyclone of Kovember lbG7 do- 
ing districts of Hooghly and the twenty-four Per- stroyed 30,000 native bouses, .and tliat of June 1870 
gunnal s, flock during the day to C., on foot, by boat, "'.as likewise very destructive, 
or by railway, to tlieir d.aily toil. The inhabitants 'I’be w.ater supply of C. b.as recently been very 
are inosH 3 ’ Hindus ; but there is also a good pro- much improved. Formerly, tlie water was kept in 
portion of Mohammedans. About 20,000 .are Euro- large tanks, interspersed tbrougbout the city, whence 
peans ; 20,000 Eurasians, or the progeuj' of white it w, as borne b^' water-carriers or hulii'tlkn in large 
f.atbors with native mothers ; lind tucro is a con- leather b.ags. But within the past five years, a 
siderablo number of Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Par- supply of excellent water has been iibtained from 
sees, and negroes. Tbc city extends for about five tbo Hooghly, about 15 miles above C., w'here it is 
miles along tlie river, and is somewdiat less than filtered and sent down liy pii'os in the usual way. 
two miles in breadth at its broadest part, the area The result of this has been a niarked improvement 
being about eight square miles, and comprised for iu the health of the city. Gas has now taken tho 
the most part between the river and tho Circular place of the oil-lamps which wore formerly in general 
Road, a spacious roadway which hiatks the lanclward uso for lighting tno streets at night. Tramw.aj'S 
boundary of tbo city proper. Beyond this road have been recently tried in some of tbe principal 
there lie extensive suburbs, tho chief of which are streets, but as yet wdth little success. A canal girds 
Chitporo on tbe north, Nunden ■ Baugh, Bahar- u beyond tbe Circular Road. 

Simleah, Sealdah, -Entally, and Ballygungo on tho The coramumcations of C. afford great facilities 
east, and Bhowaneepore, Allipore, and ICiddorporo for its extensive commerce. There arc several 
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lines of railway to various parts of India ; the East 
Indian to Benares, Delhi, and JIultan, its present 
terminus, whence it is to be continued to Kurachce ; 
tile Eastern Bengal, the extension of which 'to 
Gidundu was opened in 1S71; and the Calcutta 
and South-eastern to the mouth of the Ganges. 
The great Indian Peninsula Eailway bnanciies 
off from the East Indian, and connects C. with 
Bombay and Madras. C. is also connected by 
electric telegraph with the principal towns of India, 
and c.an communicate with England by three differ- 
ent lines. Uninterrupted communication is kept up 
with Great Britain by numerous and well-appointed 
steamers and s.ailing-r'esscls. This intercourse has 
been greatly facilitated by the opening of the Suez 
Canal. Navig.ation on the Hooghly is dangerous, 
owing to the shifting sands ; and though much has 
been attempted, little has been effected in the w.ay 
of remedying the evil. The river, adjacent to the 
city, varies in breadth from a quarter of a mile to 
nearly a mile. Ships of 2()UU tons can ascend to C. 

The growth of scientific and literary societies, 
here and elsewhere in India among the native com- 
munities, indicates a degree of progress and intel- 
lectual actii-ity very hopeful for the future of India. 
The princip.il of these in C. are the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, founded in 17S1 liy Sir W, Jones, possessing 
a line library, and .1 valu.iiile and extensive museum ; 
the Bcthiine Society, for tlie promotion of inter- 
course between Europi lu ami n.itive gentlemen; 
the Dalhousie Institute, for tlio literary and social 
improvement of all classes ..f the community , the 
Bengal Social Science .\.ssociation, and others. The 
university of C. uas founded m ibS7, on the same 
basis as the liondoii I'liiveraity, .ind c.'torciscs func- 
tions over Bcugal, llie Xortli-we-t Provinces, Otidli, 
and the Central Piomiiccs. Colleges have been 
instituted to prepare undergraduates for the uni- 
versity. In 1S71, of I.IOJ Beng.al candid.ates for 
admission, 5S1 jiassed the reiiuired examinations. 
Other educational institutions .are numerous in C. 
Tlio prinoiiial phaces for r. Iigioiis iiistniction are 
Bishoji’s College, intended cliietly for the ediie.atioii 
of mission.arics and te.acheis, and the institutions 
of the Established and Free Churches of Seotlaml, 
for the same purpose, all which are .ably conducted. 

C. m.ay be reganhal as the great commerti.al centre 
of Asha. One-third of the uholc trade of India is 
done here. In 1S7'-’, tlie cxjiorts amounted to 
.£27,477,127, exclusive of tre.asu re, and the imports 
to tl5,GG7,2;j.5. The cliief exports are jute, cotton, 
rice, sugar, indigo, coffee, te.a, s.altpitre, linseed, 
shellac, buffalo lionis, hides, c.astor-oil, eiitcli, gunny 
bags, &e. The jute exported in 1.S72 was v.alucsl .at 
.£4,(100,(101), the indigo .at £2.500,001), and the tea .at 
£1,4()(),0()0. In the .same year G.7S sailing-vessels 
and .31)1 steamers, vitli a total tonn.age of 900,01-1, 
arrived in the Hoogldy ; .-uni G.'17 sailing-vessels and 
.301 ste.amcrs, vith a total toniuage of 957,523, s.ailcd. 
The principal industries arc sugar refining, cotton 
m.amif.acturing. Hour, saw, and oil mills, and ship- 
building docks. .Sever.al new sp.ajiers .arc published. 
Iliere are a few banks and niinurous insurance and 
other companies, ith a Chamber of Commerce, 
Living is comparatively clie.ai), and most of the 
luxuries of life, as well as its necessaries, arc to bo 
had in the unpretentious shops of C. ns readily as 
in most European toums. The annual fall of r.aiu 
.averages G4 inches ; the temiierature in the shade 
ranges in July from 7S° to 87°, and in December 
from G0° to 79°. 

C. is the headqu.arters of the governor-general of 
India, and the seat of the government, the supreme 
courts of justice, .and of the court of appeal for the 
lower provinces of Bengal. 

CA'LDAS, or CALDE'TAS (Lat. calUdus, hot), 
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the Spanish for warm springs {aquas, avaters, being 
understood), which arc very abundant in the Pen- 
insula, where a gre.at number of places have received 
their names from the presence of these mineral 
waters ; such as C. de Mal.avella, C. de Estrac, and 
0. do Mombuy, in Catalonia ; C. do Ee 3 -es, C. do 
Cimtis, and 0. do Tuy, in Galicia ; C. de Taip.as, 
C. de Eaveios, C. de Eainhas, and C. de Eendusc, 
in Portug.al. The name has also passed into the 
topogr,aphy of the New World. There is a C. in 
Brazil, which is noted for its hot sulphur springs. 

OA'LDEE, a river in the West Kiding of 
Yorkshire. It rises in a marsh on the borders of 
L.ancashire, near Bumlej’’, runs tortuously east in the 
deep vaUoy of Todmorden, past Halifax, Dewsbury, 
and W.akerield. It then runs north-east, and after a 
total course of 40 miles, it joins the Aire ne.ar Pon- 
tefract, that river falling into the Ouse. The C. is 
important .as forming a considerable portion of the 
c.anal route through Y’orkshire and L.ancashire, 
between the east and west coasts of England. 

CA'LDERON (Don Pedro) DE DA BARCA 
HEN AO Y EIANO, avas bom in Madrid, in the 
year IGOl, and received his early education in the 
Jesuits’ College at hladrid. Afterwards, at S.ala- 
manc.a, he studied chiefly history, philosophy, and 
law. His poetic.al genius w.as precocious. Before 
he was 14 years old, he had written a dr.am.a, M 
Carro del Ciclo (The Celestial Chariot). In early 
life he gained, by his poetry, and .also by his fertilo 
invention of decorations, &c., for festive occasions, 
the patronage of sevcnal distinguished persons, and, 
on leaving S.alamanc.a, ICID, w.as well received by 
the courtiers at Madrid. Love of milit.ary adven- 
ture induced him to enter the army, 1G25 ; and, after 
serving with distinction in Milan and the Nether- 
lands, he was recalled to the court of Philip IV., a 
prince fond of the.atric.al amusements, by whom ho 
was employed to superintend v.arious coiut-amusc- 
ments, and especially to invent dramas for the 
Royal Theatre. In the following year C. w.as made 
knight of tho order of San Jago, .and took p.art in 
the campaign in Catalonia. Peace brought him 
back to poetiy. Tho king gave him a pension, 
contrived to let him cultivate tminterruptedly his 
fertile dramatic genius, and spared no cost in 
securing for his plays a splendid initiation on 
the stage. In 1C51, C. received from tho head of 
tho order of San J.ago permission to enter the 
church, and, in 1G53, w.as appointed to the chap- 
laincj- of tho arch-episcopal church of Toledo; but 
as this post removed him too far from the court, 
ho w.as appointed ch.apl.ain in the Eoy.al Chapel at 
Madrid, 1GG3, .and received, with other favours, 
a pension charged on the revenue of Sicily. In 
the s.amc year he w.as appointed a priest in tho 
brotherhood of San Pedro, and, shortly before his 
de.ath, was elected by his bretliren as their caplan 
mayor. He died May 25, ICSl, leaving his con- 
siderable property to the fraternity of S.an Pedro, 
by whom a splendid monument to his memory was 
raised in the church of San S.alvador at Madrid. 
Fame and pecuniary prosperity had accompanied his 
career. The cliief cities of Sp.aiu — such as Toledo, 
SevUle, and Granada — ^had p.aid him, from time to 
time, large sums of monej' for writing their Autos 
Sacramcntalcs, or Corpus Christi pieces. In these 
compositions, C. excelled all his predecessors, .and 
esteemed them more highly than ail his other 
works, though in many respects the latter display 
the author’s genius quite as remarkably. 

Spain numbers C. among its greatest poets, .and 
criticism must allow that many of tho defects in his 
works are to be ascribed to circumstances, and the 
times in which he lived, rather than to the native 
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tendencies of his genius. He is characterised by 
brilliancy of fancy, elegance of versification, and a 
richness of detail, rvhich from its very abundance 
often becomes tedious. His collected dramatic works 
— including many pieces of intrigue, heroic comedies, 
and historical plays, of which some deserve the title 
of tragedy — amoimt to 128. Among his romantic 
tragedies, the Constant Prince {El Principe Con- 
stanfe) holds the first rank. Besides these, he wrote 
95 Autos Sacramentales ; 200 Loas (preludes); and 
100 Sayneles (divertissements). His last play, Hado 
y Divisa, was written in his 80th year. His shorter 
poems have perished; but his dramas have held 
their place on the stage better than those of Lope de 
Vega himself. The most complete edition of his 
dramas appeared at Madrid (9 vols., 1683 — 1689) ; 
another was published by Apuntes (10 vols., Madrid, 
1760 — 1763). Goethe and Schlegel have made him 
popular in Germany, but in Britain he is not well 
known, and in Erance not cared for. 

CALDEEON, Don Seuaphin, a living Spanish 
poet, was bom at Malaga about the commencement 
of the century, studied law at the university of 
Granada, and in 1822 bee.amo professor of poetry 
and rhetoric there. A volume of poems which he 
published shortly after procured for him some 
distinction. Subsequently, he became an advocate 
in his native city, but stiU continued faithful to 
the muses. In 1830, he went to Madrid, where he 
published anonymously his Pocsias del Solitario 
(1833). He alsorvrote several articles on Andalusian 
manners for the Cartas Espariolas, the only literary 
jonmal at that period in Spain. In 1836 he was 
appointed civil governor of Logroilo, but an accident 
obliged him to retim to Madrid, where ho devoted 
liimsolf to collecting MSS. of the old national htera- 
ture, to be the basis of a groat critical edition of the 
Cancioncros and Pomanceros. C. has likewise written 
a fine novel, entitled Cristianos y Moriscos, in the 
spirit and stylo of Cervantes, wluoh was published 
in the Colleccion de Novdas Ori^inales Espanolas. 
To the literature of the Spanish Moors he has 
paid great attention. His latest work is a series 
of lively sketches of Andalusian life, Escenas 
Andaluzas (1847). 

CALDERWOOD, DA^^I), an eminent Scottish 
divine and ecclesiastical historian, descended of a 
good family, was bom in 1575, and about 1604 
was settled as Presbyterian minister of Crailing, 
Roxburghshire. Opposed to the designs of James VI. 
for the establishment of Episcopacy in Scotland, on 
that monarch’s visit to his native country in 1617, 
he and other ministers signed a protest against a 
bill, then before the Scots parliament, for granting 
the power of framing new laws for the church to 
an ecclesiastic.al council appointed by the king, and 
in consequence he was summoned before the High 
Commission of St Andrews. Refusing to submit, 
he was committed to prison for contumacy, and then 
banished the kingdom. He retired to Holland, and 
in 1623 published there his celebrated controversial 
work, entitled Altars Damascenum. &o.. in which 
he rigorously examined the origin and authority of 
Episcopacy. In 1622, a pretended recantation of his 
protest was published at London by a venal writer, 
Patrick Scott. While on the continent, C. was 
known by the quaint appellation of Edwardus 
Didoclavius, being an anagram on his name Latinised. 
After King James’s death in 1625, he returned 
to Scotland, and for some years was engaged 
collecting all the memorials relating to the eccle- 
siastical affairs of Scotland, from the beginning of 
the Reformation there to the death of James VL 
In 1638, he became minister of Pencaitland, near 
Edinburgh ; and in 1643 was appointed one of the 


committee for drawing up the Directory for Piiblic 
Worship in Scotland. He died at Jedburgh in 1651. 
Prom the original MS. of his History of the Kirh of 
Scotland, preserved in the British Museum, an 
edition was printed for the Wodrow Society, in 
8 vols., 8vo (Edin. 1842 — 1845), edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Thomson. 

CALDIE'RO (ancient Caldarium), a decayed 
town of North Italy, about nine miles east of 
Verona. Its thermal springs were in repute as 
early as the 1st c. of the Christian era, and 
continued to enjoy popularity until the commence- 
ment of the 16th c., after which they gradually 
became neglected, and are now little visited. Tho 
Austrians repulsed the French here in 1796. 

CALEDONIA, a kind of poetical name applied 
to Scotland ; being a resumption of that given by 
the Romans to the country north of the Wall of 
Antoninus, which ran between the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde. Among the chief tribes of this region 
were the Caledonii, whence the whole country has 
been called Caledonia. Tacitus speaks of the 
Caledonians as having red hair, large limbs ; being 
naked and barefooted ; living in tents without 
cities ; supporting themselves by pasturing cattle, 
by tho chase, and by certain ferries ; addicted to 
predatory warfare ; and fighting in chariots with 
shields, short spears, and daggers. They are 
supposed to have been of Gaehc or Celtic origin, and 
to have painted their bodies, whence the name 
Picti or Piets, by which, according to many writers, 
they were afterwards known. Agricola was the 
first Roman general to come in contact with the 
Caledonians. In 84 a.b. ho defeated them, now 
imited to repel a common enemy, under their chief 
Galgacus, at the hlons Grampius, the site of which has 
not been satisfactorily determined. The Romans 
overran the north-east of Scotland as far as the 
Moray Firth, and formed many encampments (of 
which remains stOl exist), but they never reduced 
tho country to a Roman province. Roman coins 
and military relics have been found in connection 
with these camps. The name of Caledonii disap- 
pears about the beginning of the 4th c., when tho 
inhabitants of Scotland begin to be spoken of as 
Scots (q. V.) and Piets (q. v.). 

CALEDONIA, New. See New Caledonia. 

CALEDONIAN CANAL, a chain of natural 
lakes united by .artifici.al canals, running across 
the north of Scotland in a straight line from 
north-east to south-west, from the North Sea 
to the Atlantic, through Glenmore, or the Great 
Glen of Albin, in Inverness-shire, and touching 
Argyleshire at the south end. The sea and fresh 
water lochs in this line are Beauly, Ness, Oich, 
Lochy, EU, and Linnhe. The canal was formed 
to avoid the dangerous and tedious navigation 
of ships, especially coasting vessels, round by the 
Pentland Firth, Cape Wrath, and the Hebrides; 
the distance between Kinnaird’s Head and the 
Sound of Mull by this route being 500 miles, but 
by the canal only 250, with an average saving of 
9i days for sailing vessels. The C. G. begins in 
the Beauly Firth, near Inverness, whence a cut of 
7 miles joms Loch Ness, which is 24 by IJ mile. 
A cut of 6 miles joins Loch Ness and Loch Oich, 
which is 3i by i mile. Another cut of 2 miles joins 
Loch Oich and Loch Lochy, which i.s 10 by 1 mile ; 
and a fourth cut of 8 miles joins Loch Eil at tho 
village of Corpach, 2 miles north of Fort William. 
This ship-communication is 604 miles long, 374 
miles being through natural lochs or lakes, and 23 
miles by artificial cuts. Each cut is 120 feet broad 
at surface, and 50 at bottom, and 17 deep. Tho 
highest part is Loch Oich, which is 94 feet aboyo 
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tlio sea. There are in all 2S locks, each 1/0 to 180 
feet long, and 40 rrido, rrith a rise or lift of rvater 
of 8 feet. Eight of the lodes, called Ifeptiine's 
Staircase, occur in succession near the ■n'cat end 
of the canal. Some Largo mountain stre-ams be-' 
taveen Lochs Eil .and Loch}’ are conducted in huge 
culverts imdcr the can.al ; and by a nen* cut, the 
Looliy water is turned into the Spean. The 
raoticability of this gi-eat work avas first shewn 
y a Eura-oy imdcr govemment in 1773 by the 
celebrated James IV.att ; but it aa-.as not till 1803 
that it w.as begun imder Mr Telford. Tho whole lino 
was ojicned for slups m 1823. After threo years 
of repair, it avas re-oiicnod in 1847. Ships of 500 
to GOO tons, fully laden, can pass tlirough tho canaL 
The can.al and tonnage rates for E.iiling vessels 
are each a farthing per mile per ton, and a b.alf 
of this for a'cssols under 125 tons. Steamers pay 
2s. a ton. Of 4! 1, SOS, 20.3 expended on tliis canal, 
from 1803 to LSijG, .£1,242,387 avere a-oted by parha- 
ment, and £00,748 avere finm canal dues. llcaa*y 
,alc3 and r.ains in LocciuIkt 1S4S and J.anuary 
849 did much damage to the can.al, aa-hich avas 
repaired by a government grant of £10,000. For' 
the year ending .A.pril 1873, the total number of 
passages m.ado on tho can.al avas ISS.'i; and tho' 
income from tonnage r.ites, £471.3. There is a' 
regular steam-coninmnieitioii along the c.anal be-' 
tavecn Glasg^iw and Im.rne'.s TIutc i:> romantic* 
and avild miumt.ain em'ry on both sides of tho 
can.al, hesides many otlu r l^l•jeefs of interest to tho 
tourist, puch as Foi t M'llb.uu, lien Neaas, Ina-er- i 
lochy Castle, Tor ('.ai.tle, the aneu nt se.at of 
Cameron of LikIuiJ. Glen Sp^an, Glen Roy, avith 
Hs Parallel Ro.ids, Fort Augustus, the Fall of 
Foyers, .and Invornc.S'.. 

CA'LEMIif iritG, or CA'LEMBO CR, the French 
name for a piui (g. a-.). 

CA'LEN’D.VR (fiom Calesd', g. v.). the mode 
of ailju.atmg tho moiith.s and other diviMous of the 
cja-il year to the natural or solar year. Tho neces- 
sity of some diansiou and moasureincnt of time must 
have been early felt. The iihasas or changes of the 
moon suiiplicd a n.atur.d .uid very obvious mode of 
dia-iihng and reckoning tinio, and luiicc the diaasimi 
into moiitlis (g. a-.- sci alvi \\ t!;i;) of 29 or .30 d.ays 
was, ]ierh.a]is, the earlie-t and most unia'ersal. l!ut 
it would soon he obseia ed th.at, for ni.iuj' purposes, 
the ch.inges of the tca-ons aa’oro more scra'iceablc 
.as niarU.s of diaasion ; and tliiH arose the dia-ision 
into ye us (fj. a'.), deteruimed liy tho motions of tho 
Elm. It w IS soiiii, howeai r, discovered that tho a'ear, 
or larger ilivi--icin, did not eont.un .an cx.act number 
of the smaller divisions or months, and th.at an 
accommod.ation avas necessary ; and a'arious not a*cry 
dissimilar eapedunt.s aaere employed for correcting 
tho error th.it aro-e. The ancient Egj-ptians had 
a year dctirnuned hy tho cli.anges of the seasons, 
avitliout rcfirenee to the cliangcs of the moon, and 
coiit.aining 3G.5 day.s, ilivided into tavcla'c months of 
30 days each, witli live snpiilemoutaty d.ays at 
the end of thoje.ir. 3'lie .Tewish year consisted, in 
tlie earliest periods, as it .still docs, of twelve limar 
months, a thirteenth being from time to time intro- 
duced, to accommodate it to tlie sun .and seasons ; 
this avas also tho case avith the .ancient Syri.ans, 
Macedonians, &o. Tho Jeavisb months bavo alter- 
n.atcly 29 and 30 days; and in a cycle of 19 
years there are seven ye.ars Inaa-ing the intercalary 
month, some of these years having also one, and 
some two days more than others have, so that tho 
length of the year varies from 353 to 385 days. — 
The Greeks, in tho most ancient periods, reckoned 
according to real lunar months, twelve making a 
year; and about 594 n.c., Solon introduced in 


Athens the mode of reckoning .alternatcdy 30 and 
29 days to the mouth, accommodating this cii-il year 
of Sfhi days to the solar yc.ar, by occasional intro- 
duction of an intercal.ary month. A ch.anco was 
aftenvards made, by wbiob three times in ci-bt 
ye.aT3 a month of 30 days w.as intercalated, m.alrim^ 
the avenage length of tho ye.ar 3G5} days, gfc 
Mctonio UrCLE. 

Tho Romans are said to have iiad oririnally a 
year of 10 months ; hut in the times of them Idng.a, 
they adopted a limar year of 355 days, divided 
into 12 months, avith an occasional intercalary 
month. Through tho ignonance of the priests, who 
had the charge of this matter, the utmost confusion 
gradualh' .arose, which J ulius Cmsar remedied, 4G b.c. 
by the introduction of the Julian Caiendat.' 
according to which tho year has ordinarily 3C5 
days, and every fourth year is_ a ]cap-yc.ar of 3GG 
daj's — ^thc length of the year being thus assumed as 
3G5i days, avhile it is in rc.ality 3G5 d.ays, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, and 50 seconds ; or 11 minutes, 10 
seconds less. C.Ts.ar g.ave to tho months tho number 
of days which they still have. 

So comparatively perfect was tho Jidi.an style of 
roclconing time, that it prevailed generally among , 
Cliristian nations, .and remained undisturbed tUI the 
renewed .accumul.ation of the remaining error of 
eleven minutes or so had amounted, in 1582 years 
.after the birth of Clirist, to ten complete d.ays; 
the vernal eipiino.v falling on the 11th instead of 
^0 21st of March, as it did at tho time of the 
Council of Kice, 325 years .after tho birth of Christ. 
This sliifting of d.ays had caused groat disturb- 
ances, by imfixing tho times of the celebration of 
E.aster, and hence of .all the other movable feasts. 
And .accordinglj-. Pope Gregorj- XIII., after deep 
study and calculation, ordained that ten d.ays should 
be deduotod from the year 1582, by c.allmg wb.at 
according to tho old calendar, would have been 
reckoned tho 5th of October, the 15th of October 
1582; and in order th.at tho displ.aooniont might not 
recur, it w.as fm-ther ordained that cverj' hundredth 
[ yc.ar (ISOO, 1900, 2100, &c.) should not he counted a 
. leap-yc.ar, excepting every fourth hundredth, homu- 
; niiig with 2000. In this way tho diiroronce botw“cen 
' tho civil and tho n.atur.al year will not .amount to .a 
d.ay in 5000 ye.ars. In Spain, Portug.al, and p.art of 
j Italy, tho pope w.as exactly obeyed. In France, the 
I change took place in tho s.amo yc.ar, by callinn’ the 
lOth tlie 20th of December. In tlie Low Countries, 

I tlie change w.as from tho 15th December to the 25th; 
but it w.as resisted by tho Protestant p.art of the 
community till tho ye.ar 1700. Tho Cathoh'o nations, 
in general, adopted tho s!ij!c ord.ainod hy their 
sovereign pontiff ; hut the Protestants were then too 
much inll.amed against Catholicism in nU its relations, 
to receive even .a purely soicntiOc improvement 
from such hands. Tho Lutherans of Germany, 
Switzerland, and, as already mentioned, of the Low 
Countries, .at length g.avo w.ay in 1700, when it had 
become neccssarj- to omit eleven instead of ten d.ays. 

A biU to this effect had boon brought before tho 
parli.amont of England in 1585, but does not appear 
to have gone hej’ond a second reading in the House 
of Lords. It was not till 1751, and after great * 
inconvenience had boon experienced for nearly two ' 
centuries, from tho difference of the rcokonin", that ' 
an act was^ passed (24 Geo. IL, 1751) for equalising 
the E^de in Great Britain and Ireland with that , 
used in other countries of Europe. It ivas then 
enacted that eleven days shoidd he omitted after 
the 2d of September 1752, so that the ensuing 
day should ho 'the 14th. ^ A similar change was 
about tbo^ same 'time made in Sweden and Tuscany ; 
and Russia is now tbe only coimtry wliicb adheres 
to the old style; an adherence which renders it 
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neccssar}’, ivnen a letter is thence addressed to a 
person in another country, that the date should 
he given thus April ^ or ; for it mU be 
observed, the year 1800, not being considered by us 
as a leap-year, has, interjected another (or twelfth) 
day between old and new style. 

Tlie C. of the French Itepublic remains to be 
noticed, which was adopted in consequence of a 
decree of the Kational Convention in 1793. The 
midnight preceding the autumnal equinox of 1792 
was fixed upon as the new epoch, from which the 
years were to be reehoned as the Year One, the 
Year Two, &c. The year was divided into 12 
months, each of 30 days, to which new names were 
given, as Vendemiaire (vintage month), Bnimairc 
(foggy month), &e. ; and instead of weeks, each 
month was divided into periods of 10 days, called 
Primidi, Duodi, Tridi, &c. Five complementary days 
were added at the end of each year, which were the 
Fete du Qenie, FUe du Travail, &c. By Napoleon’s 
command, this new system was abolished, and the 
use of the Gregorian C. resumed on January 1, 180G. 

CAIjENDAJI of prisoners, in the pracHce 
of the criminal law in England, is the technical 
name given to the list of all prisoners’ names in the 
custody of the sheriff of each coimty, prepared for 
the assizes. YTien the business is over, and the 
triiils concluded, the clerk of assize makes out in 
writing four lists of aU the prisoners, with separate 
columns, containing their crimes, verdicts, and 
sentences, leaving a blank column, in which, if the 
judge has reason to vary the course of the law, he 
writes opposite the names of the capital conviets — 
to be reprieved, respited, transported, ko. These four 
calendars, being first carefully compared together by 
the judge and the clerk of assize, are signed by 
them, and one is given to the sheriff, one to the jailer, 
and the judge and the clerk of assize respectively 
koep_ another. If the sheriff receives afterwards no 
special order from the judge, he executes the judg- 
ment of the law in the usual manner, agreeably to 
the direetions of his calendar. In every coimty, this 
important subject is settled with great deliberation 
by the judge and the clerk of assize, before the judge 
leaves the assize-town; but probably in different 
coimties, with some slight variation, as in Lanca- 
shire, no calendar is left with the jailer, but one is 
sent to the home secretary. 

CA'LENDERINGfiis the term applied to the 
process of finishing by pressure the surface of linen, 
cotton, and other textile fabrics. It is usually done 
by passing the fabric between cylinders pressed 
together with great force ; hence the origin of the 
term, which is a corruption of cylinderiny. 

The familiar domestic processes of starching and 
ironing afford the simplest illustrations of the object 
and resiUt of calendering. The domestic mangle 
effects the same object as the flat iron, and is a near 
approach in construction to the 0. engines of the 
manufacturer, no traversing-box of stones being used 
in the new patent mangles. 

The eylindrical C. machine is said to have been 
introduced into this country by the Huguenots, 
driven here by persecution. The cylinders were 
originally of wood, but the liability to warping is a 
strong objection to these. 

The modern ealender usually consists of four, five, 
or six rollers or cylinders set vertically in a strong 
iron frame, with suitable driving gear, and furnished 
with weights suspended over a pulley to produce the 
required pressure. This sometimes amounts to, or 
even exceeds, 20 tons, including the weight of the 
rollers. In a five-roller machine, the arrangement is 
this : The centre roller is of iron or copper, made 
hoUow for the admission of steam or a. red-hot 


heater, the one immediately above and that directly 
below it are of paper ; and the remaining two, one 
at the top and the other at the bottom, are of cast- 
iron. At least one of the rollers is always of paper, 
as it has mofe elasticity than metal, and is not 
liable to warp, like wood. It consists of sheets of 
brown p.aper or pasteboard, densely packed and 
compressed on an iron axis. The edges of these form 
the surface of the roller, which is tm'ned and poUshed, 
an operation of some difficulty. 

Before the final rolling in the C. machine, the 
fabric is first lightly smoothed by passing over warm 
cylinders. Cotton goods are starched with a starch 
prepared from flour, and the starch is sometimes 
thickened with plaster of Paris, porcelain clay, or a 
mixture of these, to give a fictitious appearance of 
stoutness, which of course vanishes when the article 
is washed. For ordinary C. the fabric is then simply 
passed between plain cylinders, which produces the 
desired effect by flattening the otherwise round 
threads. When, by means of a hot cylinder, with a 
p.attem raised upon it, the amount of this flattening 
is imequal on different parts of the cloth, the beauti- 
ful effect known as ‘ watering ’ is the result. Olazing 
is produced by combined rubbing and pressure ; the 
rollers, one of which is heated, being made to move 
with different velocities, so that one side of the fabrie 
is rubbed as well as pressed by the roller whose sur- 
face moves with the gi-eater rapidity. Before the 
invention of these rubbing cylinders, glazing was 
effected by rubbing the surface of the fabric with a 
polished flint. Calendering is done on a very large 
scale in some manufacturing towns, such as Man- 
chester and Glasgow. In Dundee, where half a cen- 
tury ago it was not the custom to calender the linen 
at all, there are now more than 1000 hands employed 
in this branch of industry. Machines similar in con- 
struction to the one above described, but with all the 
rollers of iron, and also called calenders, are used for 
roUiug india-rubber into sheets for coats, shoes, &c. 

CA'LENDS. The Romans made a threefold 
division of the month into Calends, Nones, and 
Ides. The C. always feU upon the 1st of the 
month ; the Nones in March, May, July, and October, 
on the 7th; and the Ides on the 15th; and in 
the remaining months, the Nones on the 5th, and 
the Ides on the 13th, The C. were so named because I 
it was an old custom of the College of Priests on the j 
first of the month to call (or assemble) the people ] 
together to inform them of the festivals and sacred I 
days to be observed during the month ; the Nones 
received their name from being the ninth day before 
the Ides, reckoning inclusively ; and the Ides from ' 
an obsolete verb, signifying to divide, because they 
nearly halved the month. This threefold division 
also determined the reckoning of the days, w'hich 
were not distinguished by the ordinal numbers 
first, second, third, &c., but as follows : Those 
between the C. and the Nones were termed the days 
before the Nones ; those between the Nones and the 
Ides, the days before the Ides; and the remainder, ' 
tlie days before the C. of the next month. Thus, the j 
Ides of January, happening on the 13th of that 
month, the next day would not be termed by a ^ 
Latin writer the 14th, but the IDth before the C. of 
February, reckoning inclusively, L e., reckoning both 
the 14th of January and the 1st of February, and so 
on to the last, which was termed pridie Calendas. 

Ad Calendas Grcecas, a Roman proverbial saying, 
practically equivalent to * never.’ The Roman 
C. were often appointed as days for payment of 
rent, interest, &c. ; but as the Greeks had no 0., a 
postponement of payment ad Calendas Orcecas, 
simply meant a refusal to pay altogether. It is 
said that the Emperor Augustus frequently used the 
phrase, which afterwards became a proverb. 
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OA'LENTURE, a Spauisli term {calentura) 
applied to a species of temporary delirium or fever 
oceimriug on board ship in hot climates, and prob- 
ably due to the effect of exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun. The descriptions of the disease seem 
rather fanciful and contradictory, and the term 
is nearly obsolete. See Didionnairt da Sciences 
MCdicalcs. 

CALlIOtTN, Join.' Calduxli., an eminent 
American st.atcsm.an, descended from an Irish family 
avho Wnded the Calhouns’ Settlement in South 
C.arolin.a, was bom at Abbca’ille, South Carolina, 
hlarch 18, 1762. Haa-ing gained distinction at the 
bar, he u'as sent to congress in 1611, avhero he soon 
made himself the leader of the w.ar p.arty against 
England. Author of the tariff of 1816, so favour- 
able to his native state, he in 1817 av.as named 
minister of avar by President Monroe, and reduced 
the confused state of affairs in his dcpai-tment to 
order, and made a great reduction in the expendi- 
ture of the amiy avitliout sacrificing its efficiency. 

This early part of C.'s career was marked by 
broad and patriotic a-iews, to which his subsequent 
preference of southern interests presented an un- 
favourable coutr.ast. The tariff of 1828 not being 
a’cry favourable to the Southoni .St.atcs, C. still 
adhered to the government, hoping th.at the presi- 
dent, Jackson, arould veto the me.osiu-c ; but .as 
this hope av.as di.-appanted, C. aveiit to South 
C.arolina, aivl there (1822) earned in the legislature 
the notorious resolution, 'th.it any state in the 
Union might annul an act of the Federal govern- 
ment.' To this <h vision, Virginia, tieorgi.i, and 
Alabama gaae in tliur adliesion, and tlirv.itened 
I a dissolution of the Cnion. President Jaclmon 
promptl}’ used energi tie measures to iii.ako this 
resolution of no effect. C. hist ]iopnl.inty, and 
despairing of reaching the presideuea', resigned Ills 
vice-prcsideiicy ; hut soon aft' rav.irds was elected 
into the senate. In is.'fs. lie ihlivered his famous 
I .speech on .slaviry, and eoiitiuued to .agitato on 
I bclialf of the slave hol.ling iutere.st .and tor a dis. 

I solution of the Cuion, iiotli with voice .and pen, 
until his do.ath, whnh took place .at W.ashmgton, 

I hlaroli 81, IS.'l). In his pnv.ite character, C. was 
blameless ; luit in Ins oarei r as a .statesman lie is 
understood t' I have iiiqilant"! in the minds of his 
I partisans thos.' pniRiples wlinli enlmin.ited in the 
I hate war for the dussolntion of the Union. During 
I many years, lie had been employed in writing liis 
' work on Tin' J’lnlosn/ilui "f G'/ivi iimcnt, in which ho 
I vimheatos the doctiiiie of state sovereignty, and 
I which, along with other works, w.os po^,tlau^ou3ly 
puhlished. 

CALI A XO, a sin.all tosm of the Austrian Tyrol, 
situated on the h ft hank of the Adige, about 9 
miles south of Trent. It figures in history as tho 
place where the Au.stnaii arelidiike, Sigesmund, won 
a sign.al metory ovir the Venetians in I-I87. lleing 
a place of coiisidvrable military importance, it was 
also contested in the caiiiii.iigns of 1797 and 1809. 

CA'LIBUE, or ('.\ I.Il’.FP., is a tochnic.al name 
for tho diameter of the hole of .a firearm, whether 
a pieco of ordn.anec or a small-arni. The ordnance 
from which sohd shot are projected .are usually 
denoted by the weight of each shot, as 24-poundcr, 
CS-poundcr, &c. ; but mortars, and such guns as 
project shell or hollow shot, arc more usually 
denoted by tho C., such as 18-inch mort.ar, 
10-inch shcll-giin, &c. Tho C. of tho chief lands of 
firearm will be noticed under the proper headings ; 
but it may liero be observed, generally, th.at tbo 
C. of English ordnance has been greatly increased 
avitbin the last thirty- years, p.artly- by boring up 
old guns, and partly- by- c.asting now-. 


CA'LICO-PKINTING is that department of 
the art of dyeing which takes cognizance of the 
production of a coloured pattern on cloth. It 
appears to have been first practised at Galiciit in 
India — hence the term calico; and the pallam- 
poors, or largo cotton chintz counterpanes, which 
have been manufactured in the East Indies for 
centuries, are evidence of the successful practice 
of the art in that country. From the East Indies, 
the art spread to Asia Minor and the Levant, 
thence to Augsburg in Bavaria ; from w-hcuce, at 
tho beginning of the 18th o., it spread to Alsace in 
France, to Switzerland, and ultimately to England 
and Scotland. The term is strictly applicable to ' 
the production of coloured patterns on cotton 
cloth or calico ; hut as now employed, it includes 
all the processes followed in the formation of a 
coloured pattern on cotton, linen, worsted, and silk 
goods, as .also mixtures of two or more of these, 
such ns the fabric c.alled dc laine, which is composed 
of cotton and w-orsted. 

The first operation connected with tho printing 
of cloth is the removal of the surfaoo-hairs or 
minute tlireads w-hich communic.atc a fibrous down 
or nap to the surface of tho cloth, and if allowed to ^ 
remain, would interfere w-ith the uniform applica- | 
tion of the colours. The surface down is got rid 
of by the process of singeing, during which the 
cloth is draivn over a red-hot iron or copper bar or 
plate, or through a aeries of gas jots. Tho apparatus 
generally used for hot-platc singeing consists of a 
furnace surmounted by- a mct.al plate, which is some- 
times ridged on the surface. The cloth liaving pre- 
viously been joined .at tho cnds,tom.ako a long length, 
and been placed on a svinch-roller, is first brought 
in contact with roller brushes, which raise the nap 
on the cloth, then passes over the wliito-hot metal 
cy-lindric.al h.ar, and is wound on to a second winoh- 
rollcr, Tho process is repeated twice on the face of 
the cloth, being the surface to he printed on, and 
once on tho hack. Gas-singeing is accomplished 
by dr.aw-ing tbo clotli tliroiigli brnslics, and then 
over a horizontal pipe, jicrforatcd aritb rows of 
small holes, or slit from end to end, so that the gas 
issuing therefrom burns .as a narrow- sheet of flame. 
Tlio cloth is not only allowed to come in contact 
w-ith the hiiming gas, hut the flame is transmitted 
through the clotii, and a siiclion-appar.atus is often 
placed immediately .above, so ns to draw the flame 
through more cffcetnally-. MTicn wcU singed, tho 
cloth undergoes the process of bleaching (q. v.), and 
is therc.after c.alendcrcd. See C.VLEXDEnixo. 

There arc sever.al modes of ,app]y-ing tho colours 
to cloth, and these are respectively- named — 1. Tho 
Madder sty-le ; 2. Tho Padding style ; 3. Topical 
stylo ; 4. llesist or Ecsen-o style ; 5. Discharge 
sty-lo ; and 6. Chin.a blue or pottciy- sty-le. These 
various processes are at one in being intended to fix 
upon the cloth tho different colours ; hut they differ 
from each other more or loss in tho several steps 
through which tho cloth is passed, though occasion- 
ally there is little or no lino of separation ; and 
at times, tho cloth is tro.atcd by ono method, and 
Buhscquontly by another sty-le. 

The madder style is that in which a certain 
fixing agent or mordant is printed on tho cloth, 
which is then introduced into tho colouring matter 
in a dy-o-v.at, w-hon tho mordant, liai-ing an .attrac- 
tion alike for tlic fibre of tho cloth and for tho 
colouring matter, acts the part of glue or paste, and 
cements tho colour to tho cloth. Originally-, madder 
w-as tho only colouring suhstanoo employed in tliis 
stylo; hut now-a-days, by for tho greater number 
of dye-stuffs, vegetable and animal, including 
cocbincal, logwood, &c., are attached to cloth in this 
manner. Tho fixing agents or mord.ants generally 
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cmploj-ed are (lifTorcnt strengths of red Ivjuor 
(acetate of alumina), iron liquor (acetate of iron), and 
mixtures of these. These arc thickened with rrheat- 
starch, potato-flour, roasted starch or dextrine, and 
gum-arabic, so that the mordant may not run when 
it is pl.aced on the cloth by the pattern-block or by 
the printing-machine. After the mordant has been 
imprinted on the cloth, the latter is hung in a warm 
airy room, where it can easily dry, but where it is 
at the same time surroimded by a moist atmosphere. 
The rc.sult is, that the mordant is decomposed, the 
acetio acid is evolved, and the alumina or iron is 
left attached to the fibre of the cloth in the state 
of an insoluble sub-salt, which cannot he dissolved 
by water. A.s some of the mordant is still left in 
its original soluble condition, it is necessary to wash 
tlio cloth free from this, else, during the dyeing 
opcr.atiou, the soluble part of the mordant woiUd 
run on to those parts of the cloth not intended to 
bo coloured, and thus produce a blotted appe.arance. 
To obviate this, the cloth, having imdergone the 
j)roccs.s of drijiny and ageing, is then introduced into 
a v.at conhaining water, through which is difflised 
some cow-dimg, dimg substitute— a preparation 
of bone ash, siUphunc acid, carbonate of soda, 
and glue — or bran. The result of this proeess of 
dunging is the removal of the soluble part of the 
mordant, as also the starch or thickening agent, 
le.aadng the decomposed or insoluble mordant adhering 
to the fibre. The terms duay-fixing, aiiistitute-fixing, 
and Jran-fixing, have reference to the employ- 
ment of one or other of these agents at this stage 
of the openation. Wlien the cloth has been well 
w.ashod from the dunging, it is introduced into the 
vat or dye beck containing the ooloiuing matter. 
The whole is heated by steam-pipes, and the cloth 
being placed on a sparred reel kept in motion, is 
rope.atedly woimd out of the vat, and returned 
thei-eto. The result is, that avherever the mor- 
dant adhered to the cloth, the coloiuing m.atter is 
.attached 'thereto, and little or no trace of colour 
adlieres to the immordanted parts. The last oper- 
ation is the clearing .or brightening, diuing which 
the colomed cloth is introduced into warm baths of 
water containing soda, so.ap, or, for the more deli- 
c.ate tints, bran, and is thereafter acted on by weak 
acid solutions. The object is to clear the coloiws, 
and .at the same time to confer upon them the 
property of resisting the fading action of the air 
and- sun for a much longer time. The different 
shades of colour which can be obtained from the 
s.ame madder beck or v.at, with different mordants, 
are very numerous, and include reds, lilacs, purples, 
chocolates, and blacks. Thus, avhen a weak solu- 
tion of red liguor (acetate of alumina) is employed 
as the mordant, a light red tint is procmed •, avith a 
stronger aluminous mordant, a deep red is formed 
on the cloth; with a more or less dilute solution 
of iron liquor (acetate of iron), the cloth is coloured 
lilac, violet, or purple; -with a strong solution 
of iron liquor, black is obtained. Indeed, the 
same piece of cloth stamped in different places 
avith the various strengths of aluminous and iron 
mordants, and mixtures of these, and immersed in 
the madder-bath, will be obtained dyed avith all 
the shades mentioned ; and in this ra.anner, many 
of the beautiful variegated coloured dresses .and 
handkerchiefs are prepared for market. 

The padding style in C. is intended mainly for 
the impregnation of cloth, in avhole or in part, avith 
mineral colouring substances. When the cloth is to 
be entirely coloured, it is immersed avhoUy in a vat 
containing the mordant. When the colour is to 
appear as a pattern on the fabric, the mordant is 
applied by .-i pattern block, or by ■ the printing- 
machine. In either case, the cloth is thereafter 
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thoroughly dried, and washed in various solutions, 
and then introduced into .a vat containing the sub- 
stonce to form the colour. Thus, if a piece of cloth 
is to be entirely impregnated avith chrome yellow, it 
is first tre.ated or padded in a solution of 8 parts of 
bichromate of potash (KO,2CrOo) to a gallon of 
w.ater dried, and then placed in .a vat containing a 
solution of 6 or 8 ounces of acetate or nitr.ate of 
lead (PbOA, or PbONOj) to the gallon of avater. 
The result is that the chromate of lead (PbOCrOj) 
is formed in the tissue of the cloth ; and avhen the 
latter is washed .and dried, the yellow colour stiU 
adheres to the cloth firm and fast. To print a 
yolloav pattern on cloth, 7 to 9 ounces of acetate of 
lead, and the .same quantity of nitrate of lead, are 
dissolved ui a gallon of avater, thickened with 
starch, and pl.aced upon the cloth according to 
pattern. After drying, the cloth is first immersed 
in avater contoinmc a httle carbonate of soda, and 
ultimately in a solution of bichromate of potash, 
avhen the pattern becomes fixed in bright yeUoav, 
insoluble in water. To produce Prussian blue on 
cloth, it is treated avith acetate .and sulphate of 
iron, dried, avashed with warm chalk-water, and 
immersed in a very aveak solution of yellow pnissiate 
of potash. A pattern in Prussian blue is produced 
by printing a pattern in the cloth with the iron 
solutions thickened avith gum, and thereafter pro- 
ceedmg as above. Chrome green is produced in a 
similar avay, by using sulphate and acetate of copper, 
thickened avith glue, and there.aftcr arsenious acid 
avith potash ; anti so also other colours, such as iron 
buff or chamois, manganese bronze, &c. 

The topical style m C. is the process whereby 
certain colouring matters avliich are insoluble in 
avater, and cannot therefore be applied to cloth by 
the modes suggested under the madder and pad- 
ding styles, are treated .at once avith the mordant, 
and the mixture by one operation transferred by 
block, or otheroviso, directly on the surface or top 
of the cloth, and hence the term topical. Indigo, 
safflower, and amotto are instances of such insol- 
uble colouring siibst.ances ; and avhen these and 
other dyc-stiitfs, such as logavood and Brazil wood, 
are tre.ated oi-ith av.ater, thickened avith starch and 
nitro-murinte of tin (Itnoavn as spirits) added, avith 
occasionally a little of other salts, such as nitrate of 
copper, the result is the formation of spirit-colours, 
avhich can be printed on the surface of cloth, and 
possess a cert.ain degree of fixity. The permanency 
of these spirit-colours, however, is very much 
increased, and the general appearance improved, 
by afterwards subjecting the goods to the action 
of steam in a avooden chest or box, avhen the teim 
steam-colours is applied. 

The resist style in C. is that in avhich certain 
materials are placed on the surface of cloth, to pro- 
tect it from the adherence of the mordants, and, 
consequently, to keep that part of the cloth from 
being .attacked by the colouring matter. These 
materials are termed resists, reserves, or resist- 
pastes, and they are divisible into mechanical and 
chemical. The mechanical resists .are such sub- 
stances as fats, resins, oils, avax, and pipe-clay. A 
common resist for silk and avoollen gooc^ is^ a 
mixtiue of 2^ of resin and 1 of suet ; ana it is prin- 
cipally in the colour-printing of silk and avooUen 
dresses and handkerchiefs that mechanic.al resists 
are employed, though they are occasionally used for 
the printing of cottons. The chemical resists may 
act on the mordant or on the colour. Thus, if 
it be desirable to remove the mordant, and thus 
leave certain parts of the cloth imable to attach 
coloiu-, the printing of a p.attern avith some acid 
substance on the cloth will form avith the mordant 
a soluble salt, which can be readily removed by 
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■svaslimg, ■whilst the parts •which haro not been bo 
acted on hy acid are not dissolved a'way by the 
■svashing, and still retain tho full power in the colour- 
vats to cause the adhesion of the colour. Por this 
purpose, •where an iron or alu min ous mordant has 
been employed, it is customary to print thereon 
in the reqirisito pattern, lemon-juice or lime-juico 
(containing eitrie acid), tartaric or ox.alio acid, and 
bisulphate of potassa, or .a mixture of two or more 
of these, thickened with pipe-clay, China-clay, gum- 
arabic, de.xtnne (British gum), gum-Senegal, or a 
mixture of these ; occasionally, chloride of tin is 
employed. Sulphate of zinc, sulphate and acetate 
of copper, and the chloride of mercury, are used to 
resist the adherence of indigo blue. 

Tho discharge style in C. comprehends tho employ- 
ment of similar materials to those used in tho resist 
style, but after tho cloth has been coloitred or dyed, 
and for tho purjioso of drscharging tho colour, or 
bleaching the cloth at certain parts, according to 
pattern. Tho dischargers for organic colouring 
matters are cldorine and chromic acid. Tho chlo- 
rine is employed in the form of bleaching-powder 
(q. V.), and tho cloth already dyed is printed arith 
a solution of tartano acid (or other acid), thickened 
with ])ipe-clay and gum, then dried, and passed 
through a solution of bleaclung-powder, when tho 
decoloration occurs, as already exjilained under 
BLuacmxG. The chlonno is also apphed by placing 
a number of folds ot coloiued cloth between perfo- 
rated pattern-pl.aUs, and subjecting tho whole to 
great pressure ; a solution of chloruie (obtamed by 
adding an acid to a weak solution of bleaclnng- > 
powder) is alloued to pcrcol.ate dorm through the 
perfor.ations of the plates, and the cloth immediately 
underneath, so that only those sjiots are bleached, 
while the rest of the cloth is so liighiy compressed 
as to keep tho liquid from coiiimg in contact 
thcrcirith. The well-known Turkey-red hand- 
kcroliiefs are patterned in this way. Tho chromic 
acid is generally employed in diseli.arging indigo 
colour. Tho cloth, already entirely blue, is soaked 
or padded in bichromate of pot.ash, and then an 
acid discharger printed thereon : and wherever the 
acid discharger (tartaric, oxalic, citric, or hydro- 
chloric acid) comes in contact with the blue cloth 
containing the bichromate of potash, chromic acid is 
liberated, and destroys tho colour. Iiiste.ad of acting i 
upon the coloured cloth, tho discharger may bo 
employed to carry olf tho mordant. Thus, cloth 
treated wholly with a mordant, .and thereafter 
printed anth .a pattern in acid, has the monlant 
removed at those parts where the p.attorn block 
has placed tho acid. Mineral colours can also bo 
discharged in a similar way. 

The China Hue or pottery style in C. is .a modi- 
fication of the topical style, where indigo is deposited 
on cloth in the insoluble state, and is therc.aftcr 
manipulated with, so as to innircgnato the cloth 
with the indigo more or less strongl)-, and thus 
produce different shades of blue. 

Tho above descrqitions of the v.arioiis operations 
in C. have siioci.al reference to cotton cloth; and 
though many steps of tho manipulative processes 
apply equally well to linen, sdlr, worsted, and 
de laines (worsted and cotton), yet considerable 
modilic.ation3 in mode of tre.atmcnt and m.ateri.al 
employed are required in tho succcssfid colour- 
printing of all texture containing animal fibre, such 
as silk and wool. WTiero tho printing of such fabrics 
differs essentially from tho processes already indi- 
cated, special reference •will be made under Silk and 
Wool. Tho different colouring m.atters employed 
in C. being identical ndth those used in dyeing, 
will bo considered under ‘the general popiffar titio 
Dyk-stutfs; and tho mode of compoimdhig these 


into the various colours and shades, will be more 
appropriately introduced under Dyeikg. 

OA'LICUT, a seaport of tho district of M.alabar, 
which, though on the west side of the peninsula of 
Hindustan, yet forms part of the presidency of 
Madras. In lat. 11° 15' N., and long. 75° 50’ E., it is 
distant from Goa and Bombay respectively 300 and 
5GG miles. It was the first spot in India x-isited by 
Vasco da Gama, being then tho chief emporium on tho 
coast, ■with stately dwellings andmagnificent pagodas. 
So popidous and powenul was it, that it txvice 
repiUsed tho Portuguese, slaying their commander 
in 1509, .and expelling Albuquerque himself, after a ' 
momentary success on his jaart, in 1510. It stands 
ne.ar tho mouth of a small river of the same name, 
appearing to have possessed at one time a tolerably 
ood haven. Gradually, however, this harbour has 
een filled up ■n'ith s.and ; and now its anchorage is 
merely an open roadstead, at a distance, at least 
for large vessels, of two or three miles from land. 
Independently of this physic.al disadvantage, the 
rav.ages of war and tho competition of superior 
localities contributed to the decay of Calicut. 
Accordingly, in 1792, when it feU into the h.ands of 
the linglish, the city was little better than a ruin. 
Since then, it has made considerable progress, and 
has been estimated to contain about 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. From C., calico is imdei-stood to have derived 
its name, just as cambric from Cambray, in tho 
north-cast of France. 

CA'LIF (Turk., a successor), the title of Moham- 
med’s successors in temporal and spiritu.al power, 
from which tho historians of the middle ages desig- 
nated the Aral) empire founded by these pnnees, tho 
C.vLiTATi;. This empire, for two or three centiuies, 
exceeded even tho lioman empire in extent. As 
Mohammed died without Ic.aving .any sons, a contest 
arose concerning tho inheritance of his power, which 
tcrmniatcd (G32 A.D.) in tho triumi>h of Abubcltr 
(q. V.), one of liis fathers-in-law, over jVli, his nephew 
and son-in-law. Abubelu' now assumed tho title of 
C.alifet-Bcsul-AU.ah — i. e., Eopresontative or Deputy 
of tho Prophet of God. Ho sent forth liis armies 
for tho c.xtcnsion of liIohammed.anism, and after 
several victories over the forces of tho Byz.antino 
] empire, conquered JSyria. He ■w.as succeeded in 034 
I by Omar, .another father-in-law of Mohammed, by 
whom Egypt and Jerusalem were annexed to tho 
c.alifatc. Ho assumed the title of Emir-al-Miunenin 
— i.c.. Prince of tho Faithful — a title which aU subse- 
quent c.alifs ret.ained. Othman, a son-in-law of tho 
Prophet, was tho third C., and xvas elected by 
six persons appointed by Omar before his death. 
Dunng his reign (C-14 — 056 A. D.), the Arabian empire 
grew with o.xtraordinary rapidity, being extended 
mto Persia, and westw.ard along^the north coast of 
Africa .as far as Ceuta. The Byzantine emperors 1 
recovered Egjqit; but it w-as UTCsted from them 1 
again at a prodigious expense of blood. The people j 
of Medina elected Ali-bcn-Abi-Taleb .as 0. ujion 
tho death of Othman. Tho Shiites reg.ard him as tho i 
first ■true Imam or high-priest, and honour him and ( 
liis son . Hass.an almost equally with Mohammed 
liimself. Contests against riv.als prevented him 
from doing much for tho extension of the oalif.ate. 
Moawij.ah, the governor of D.amascus, liaxong made 
himself re.ally independent during All’s life, and 
h.aving extended his power over Syria, Egypt, and 
part of Arabia, became C. in CGI, and foimdcd 
the dynasty ot the Ommiades, maldng the califato 
heredikary. Ho removed tho se.at of the c,alifate 
to Damascus. His armies ravaagod Asia Minor, and 
Laid siege to Constantinople, but could not take it. 
Ho made important conquests, however, in Ccntr.al 
Asia. Tlio c.alif.ato did not remain long in tho 
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f.iTr.il;.- of Moav.-ijph, and it frequently happened gradually extended to an indefinite portion of tho 
tl'at in one or other of the Bubject countries a gover- adjoining continent, as far north as the parallel of 
nor r.'.i.-'d hin'tlf to a temporary independence; 42“. The ori^nal C., hou'ever, and its augmenta- 
and rival califs frequently contended for poivor. tion were distinguished from each other as Old and 
Alidalmelek (GS.) — ^705 A. D.) united all the Moslems Kew, Lower and Tipper. In 1848, partly by con- 
utidcr hir dominion. Tinder his son, Walid I., the quest and partly by purchase, continental C., doum 
c.alifate re rched its zenith of prosperity, the Arabs I to the parallel of ,S2’ 28', was ceded to the Tlnited 
cmquering Turkestan in 707, Galatia in 710, and States. After existing as a territory for two years, 
.Spain in 711. tinder Hesham, the progress of the 1 it was, in 1850, constituted one of the United 
Arabs in the west was .arrested by Charles Martel ' States, boimdcd X. by Oregon, E. by Nevada and 
at Tours (732 A.D.) and at Narbonne (73G A.D.). .Arizona, S. by Lower C., and W. by the P.acifio. 
'The dynasty of the Ommiades in Asia terminated Between the two Califormas of the present day, the 
with hferwan 11. in 752, giiang place to that of the Amencan one and the Mexican one, there is nothing 
Abbasider. But a branch of the Ommiades founded in common but the name. — 1. ALricna 0. is the 
an independent califate at Cordova, and another ! peninsula .above mentioned, which, though con- 
founded one in Ar.abia, which subsisted till the 16th sider.ably longer than Great Britain, is yet so narrow 
century. Abul- Abbas (750 — 754 A.D.), the first as to be very httle larger than Scotland. From 
Abbaside C., signalised himself by his cruelly ' end to end, it is one ridge of mountains, which here 
.and the torrents of human blood which he sheA and there rise to about 5000 feet above the sea. A 
His successor, Abu-Jat.ar, called Al-hlansur, a patron I few favoured spots yield fruits and grains in abund- 
of the art.s, but a persecutor of Christians, founded | ance ; but, generally speaking, the productions are 
Bagdad (q. V.), .and removed the seat of the c.alifate ' unimportant, for even trees, and those of no great 
tliithcr. From the beginning of the 9th c., the Arab size, are found only towards the southern extremity 
empire, which had suffered much from corruption of the country. Tiie population certainly does not 
and internal disorganisation under the last califs exceed 10,000— the oldest and most considerable 
of the Ommiade d3TiaBty, and had never completely town, Loretto, on the east aide, containing barely 
recovered, showed incro.asing signs of decay'. Even JOOO inhabitauts. On the west side is the mag- 
under the C. Harun-aJ-Raschid, whose praises the nificent harbour, peculiarly valuable on a coast so 
eastern poets were accustomed so much to celebrate, ■ destitute of shelter, formed by the Bay of Mag- 
independent kingdoms were established (800 A. D.) , cl.alena and the island of Santa Margarita.— 2. 
by the Aghlabides in Tunis, .and the Bdrisidcs in , American C., vaguely claimed, under the name of 
Fez. In 821, T.oher, the governor of Kliorassan, Albion, by Drake for England in 1570, lay 

made himself independent, and established a dyn.asty unoccupied till 1767, when it was invaded by 
there, and other governors of provinces followed Franciscan friars, the successors in Mexico of the 
Ids ex.ample. But rmder the 0. Al-Mamun, tho newly expelled Jesuits. These zealous apostles, 
-Ar.abians conquered SioUy and Sardinia, the former Backed, when necessary, by .armed coadjutors, 
of which they' held till it was taken from them in planted various missions, bringing under their in- . 
1035 by the Normans; and the latter, tin it was con- flnence, such as it was, the great mass of the 
quered by tho Pisans in 1051. The 0. Motassem aborigines. Under such circumstances, the new 
(83,3—842 A.D.) was the first to employ Turkish province became pre-eminent, even in Spanish 
Boldiens ; but the practice was followed by his sue- ^nierica for everything that could paralyse the 
cessors ; and the 'Tiukish body-gu.ard soon became progress of a community. Anglo-Saxon speculators 
a formid.able power in the califate, and about the engrossed most of the trade; American trappers 
middle of the 9th e. assumed the right of deoitog umllced through the land as if it had been their own ; 
tho succession to the throne. Many of the cahfs, Muscovites established, in the north, a town 
meanwhile, were base voluptuanes, and of the dubious title of floss or Jiussia, and a 

othere, some were of httle c.apacity, and them power .adventurer of the name of Sutter, who had 

napidly declmed. Ere the mddle of the 10th c., the BimseU a Afew Kelvctia, virtually set 

califs thoi^elves exercised a mere nominal soa-e- ^j^g e^nment at defiance. But the discovery of 
reiguty, whilst fte emirs, Ure the mayors of ^e Sutter’s miU-race during 1847, and the poli- 

palace towards the close of the Merovmgian dyn^y fcansfer of 1848, taken together, ch.anged, as if 

.among the Frante, possessed all real power. (Die a miracle, the aspect of affairs. The matchless 

princes of the FaWe dynasty, which succeeded ^ Francisco became the grand mart 

that of the Aghlabides m 'Turns havmg made them- p.^gjg presenting a centre of attraction 

selv-es masters of Egypt in 970, assumed the title , ’ ener|etic of every race and 

of 0., so that there were now three cahtates-at g ^g^g Bgt^g^n 1830 and 1852, the popula- 
B.agdad, at Cairo, .and at Cordova. ^ the 11th c., yg^^^g.gggg,! 92,597 to 264,435; in 1855 the 
the caWs of Hagdad were stiB .acknowledged as Nation was 327,000 ; and in 1870 it was 560,247. 

the spintual chiefs of .all the Moslems ,- but their total amount of gold reported, for exportation, 

tcmpor.M power scarcely expended beyond the w^ .4 the custom-house of Sai Francisco, from 1849 
of Bagdad. Bagdad itself became the prey of a r.ox rrarvo Gnll.ara 


the califs lied to E^it, where under the protec- — j 5 j7g^g^ 

tion of the Mameli{kes,,who had made taelyra Columbia, Arizona, an^l Mexico; but 

masters of that country m 1250, he retained his title 150.000,000 should be added for 

Turks oonqumd Emt in M17, rrluu th« hat nl jU's*’ ,£'''1^1 “sM, 000, 000 inilm 

them was Cramedto Constantmoplo; and smee that the ri“l^est quicksav’er mine in the 

timethea^kishsultansh.ave assumed the title of “ pj New Almaden- annual production 

a, and cLaimed to be regarded as the spintual “ ^ pj^g ^gi^ o£ p^cious 

cTnefs of .all the Moslenm a claim to wMeh little in 1871 was 20.000,000 dollars. In 1864, 

St^^emplr ^ “4S'9^“4„£eopperwere exported, to be smelted 

ot their own empme. Swansea and Boston; platina, too, has been 

CALIFO'ENIA. This mame was .at first appUed found in many of the placers. There is coal m 
to a peninsula on the west side of Mexico, but was nearly all the coast counties ; and asphaltum w pro- 
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duoed by many springs along the southern coast 
The yield of wheat in 1870 was 16,676,702 bushels ; 
of barley, 8,783,490. In the 5 'ear 1867, 4,000,000 
gallons of wine and 400,000 gallons of brandy were 
made, the product of 30,000,000 vines. Silk culture is 
making rapid progress ; and the woollen factories of 
C. consume nearly 6,000,000 lbs. of wool annually. 
In 1868, San Fr.anoisoo alone produced 3,000,000 
dollars worth of iron c.astings. 

The country is mountainous, and is cut into coast 
and interior by a subordinate range from Oregon. 
The interior is subdivided into the valleys of the 
Sacramento and the San Joachim — two rivers from 
the north-cast .and the south-east, whieh enter 
the noble haven of S.an Francisco. Of those two 
valle 3 'a, the former is the more important, both as 
being the chief seat of the ‘ diggings,’ and as leading 
through the Kooky Mounbains by the comparath'cly 
level route of Fremont’s P<as3. Thus does the north 
section of C., avith its r.are combination of inland and 
maritime facilities, promise to contend successfully 
with tho Isthmus of D.arien and Centr.al America as 
a route for connecting the Atlantic with the P.acific. 
C., with a lovely and s,alubrious climate, produces 
fniits and gr.ains freelj', luider advantageous circiun- 
st.ances of soil .and situ.ation. In the growth of 
timber, however, it appears to bo almost unrivalled. 
Fremont measured one tree that was 21 feet in 
diameter, or 66 in circumference ; and another has 
been seen, which, with a length of 159 yards, is 
nearly 120 feet in girth. Besides the capital, the 
state contains the cities of Sacramento, Jl.arysville, 
and Stockton ; and the towns of Placerville, San 
Jose, Vallejo, Sonora, Shasta, Sonoma, Monterey 
with a prottj’ well-sheltered anchoritge, and San 
Diego with the second best port in the state. 

OALIFORlflA, Gulp of, ,an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean, which dimdes tho peninsula above described 
from tho rest of Mexico. It was originally known 
as the Sea of Cortez, hainng been discovered under 
liis auspices, and explored uy himself ; and it has, 
from its shape, been occasion.ally designated the 
Adriatic of the Xew IVorld. It is 700 miles in 
length, and varies in width from 40 to 100 miles. 
At its northern extremity, it almost touches the 
territory of the United States, receiving therefrom 

1 the united streams of the Gila .and the Color.ado. 
The gulf contains many islands, particidarly towards 
its head, and h.is long had a pearl-fishery. At the 
east side of its entrance stands Mazatlan, on a river 
of the same name, now the most frequented port of 
the neighbouring regions. 

CALI'GULA, Caius Caesar Augustus Germani- 
cus, Koman emperor (37 — 41 A.D.), the jmungest son 
of Germanicus (nephew of Tiberius) by Agrippina, 
was bom, 31st August, 12 A. D., at Antium, and was 
educated in the camp, where the soldiers gave him 
the by-name C., from tho h.alf-boots {caligcc) which 
he wore. On the de.ath of his brother Drusus, he 
was made augur in liis stead ; and on the death 
of Tiberius (37 a.d.), who, it was suspected, had 
received foid-pl.ay at his h.ands, it was found th.at 
he had been appointed co-heir along with the grand- 
son of Tiberius, but the senate and the people 
allowed 0. supremo and sole authority. In the 
beginning of his reign, he appeared h.ardly likely 
to fulfil the threat of Tiberius, who had talked 
of educating C. ‘ for tho destruction of the Koman 
people.’ He was, to appearance, l.avishly generous 
and merciful, pardoning even those who had been 
the instruments of cruelty agiiinst his own family. 
But this ostentatious magnanimity w.as itself a 
disease, an unwholesome afieotation, founded on 
no principle, or even hiunanity of heart, and co- 
existed with the most savage voluptuousness and 
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lust. Consequently, when illness, the result of his 
vicious life, had weakened his faciJties, the low'cr 
qualities of his nature obtained the complete mas- 
tery. In addition to the senseless prodigality with 
which he commenced his career — expending in one 
year the enormous we.ilth left by Tibenus (720 
miUions of sesterces) — he began to manifest the 
most barbarous propensities. He banished or mur- 
dered his relatives, excepting his uncle Claudius and 
sister Drusilla (with whom he carried on incestuous 
intercourse) ; filled Kome with executions, confis- 
cating the estates of his victims; .amused himself, 
while dining, by having victims tortured and slain 
in his presence ; and uttered the wish ‘ that aU the 
Koman people had but one neck, so that he might 
decapitate Kome at a blow ! ’ To vie with Xerxes, 
he made a bridge of ships over the bay between 
Baim and Puteoli (a distance of three Kom.an miles 
and six hundred paces), and celebrated the exploit 
by a costly banquet on the middle of the bridge, 
and by collecting on it great numbers of people, 
and causing them to be drowned. His f.avourite 
horse was stabled in a palace, fed at a marble 
manger with gilded o.ats, was made a member of 
the college of priests, and .afterwards raised to tho 
consulship. As a climax to all his absurdities, he 
decl.ared himself a god, and had temples erected, 
and s.acrifiees offered to himself. To gr.atify his 
monstrous desires, he shrimk from no infamy ; ho 
robbed, plundered, and taxed his subjects to a 
degree which seems .almost incredible, and when 
even these me.ans proved insufficient, ho established 
a brothel in his own p.alaco, and sent out his slaves 
to solicit tho public p.atronage for it. At length 
a conspiracj' was formed ag.amst him, and he W'as 
assassinated 41 a.d. 

CAIil'PPIO OY'OLR See Period. 

OALI'TKI, a town of It.aly, in the province of 
Avellino, near tho Of.anto, and abotit 7 miles east- 
north-east of Conza. It has a population of 6200, 
who are chiefly engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Sheep are re.ared to a considenable extent in the 
vicinitj’. 

CA'LIVBK w.as a matchlock or 'fire.arm about 
midway in size and character between an arquebus 
and a musket ; it was small enough to be fired 
without a rest or support. 

CALI'XTINES, a Bohemian religious sect, so 
named from the Latin calix, a cup, bec.ause they 
conteuded for giving the cup, as well as the conse- 
crated w.afer, to the laity. Their confession of faith 
(1421) contained the following articles : 1. Th.at 
the word of God ought to be freely and regidarly 
preached by the priests of the Lord tlmoughout 
Bohemia ; 2. That the euoharist in both kinds ought 
to be administered to .aU burdened with ‘ no mort.al 
sins,’ according to the language and command of the 
S.aviour; 3. That the clergy shoidd sep.ar.ate them- 
selves from secular affairs ; 4. Th.at all ‘ mort.al sins,’ 
and especially public ones, such as deb.auchery and 
simony, and any other disorders contrary to the l.avv 
of God, shoxdd be prevented or punished by those 
who were the Lawful authorities in such matters. In 
other main points they were moderate followers of 
John Huss, and W’ere opposed to the more extreme 
sect of Taborites (q. v.). Their pecidiar articles of 
faith were conceded by order of tho council at Basel 
(1433) ; and having prev'ailed over the Taborites in 
the conflict which took place at Boehmischbrod 
30th May 1434, they became the dominant party in 
Bohemia, and exercised considerable influence 'over 
political affairs. Gradually, however, the 0. Lapsed 
from the severity's! their foxir articles, while the 
schism of the energetic T.aborites, and later of tho 
Bohemian Brethren (q. v.), rendered them completely 
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:it the beginning of the IGth c., the)»’ to Cahnnistic, but to mystic tlieolo«>y. 2. A call 

4-<^ J i. 5 1 x_ -ur xi >1 . . r** 1 


to possess any importance, and only to office in the chiu-ch, and partiouiarly to the 


served to prepare the way for Protestantism. 


ministry of the gospel, is regarded by Christians 


CALIXTUS, Geoug (pronerlv, CalUsen), an g^eraUy .as proceeding from God ; and the Church 
lincnt theologian of the Luthers Clurrch w.as England reqmres of candidates for ordmation an 

_ ’ /aT'rtr'rtoo r h 4-.li nTi- 4-mic-4* « a — .1 


eminent tlif'ologian of the Lutheran Cluirch, ^va 3 
bon\ loth December 15S6, at Mellcj', in Holstein; 
studied at Dlcnsborg and Helmstedt; and, in 1605, 


express profession that they tnist they are so moved 
of the Holy Ghost. — 3. A call b}’- the people ivho 


00.40^.,^ .,U X ilUU XAeiillistiClllr ; «tliU, 111 lUUil, X 1 J XT X 1 c 1 

beernue professor of philosophy in the hatter of to be under the pastoral care of a mmster has 
tl.cse cities. Two yetrs aftir, he betook himself generally regarded in the Chnstian church 

to theology, and .attracted gre.at .attention by the to the estabhslunent of the pastor.al 

breadth .ahd originalitr- of hS views. After travel- '•olatiou. But there have heeu gre.^ differences of 


line: for .some time in Germ.any, Holland, England, ■ to avhat coustitute.s a sufficient call, and 

and France, where he made the .acnuaint.ance oj . g^t cbffereuees of practu-e m ith regard to it. Some 
the most learned men of his time, he returned to | t**? prmo.pal ecclesiastical ffissensions in Scot- 
Helmstedt in 1G13, and was .appointed professor of ““'t .•^-'^'-n/nd their origin m this question. The 
theolog 3 -. His genius, the depU of his Imowledoc, I the C/inst, an people ol ^ 

a a a . . !■ .. _-0»l -it/li'Kf/l rtf laoa la/-.c\aa /artaa+^aa ^ I nW -F/aaa laaa 


and his largo experience of the V’orld .and of men, 
v'hich he liad acquired in his travels, developed in 
him a sj^irit of groat tolerance towards all wlio held 


election of a pastor by the Chnstian people of his 
parish or coiKjrcfjatiOn, lias been contended for by 
many as the true call, or the best kind of it ; others, 
appro\’mg of jiatronage with certain limitations, 


their relidoiis opinions honestly, whatever these i 

might he.^ rUthoiigh his (Iksortations on the Holy ! «oosidtcd. so th.at without their con- 

Scripturc, tensubstauti.ation, comnumion in one 1 TT",". ? f ® 

Idncl, circ., .are .aclmowlcdged by Ic.imed C.atholics to « **‘'*‘‘ ™t>tl<-d to be inducted into the pastor.al 
he .about the most solid and .admirable which h.avc “conhng to the practice of the Church 


been composed by Protestants against the distinctive 
doctrines of Cvatholicism, he was, on account of 


office ; and accortling to the practice of the Church 
of Scotland, this concuiTcncc has been always at 
least formally sought. Questions concerning the call 


v.vrt. 4 .xxxii.o ill; 4.1:1, UU .itrurti ii II I. Ol 1 a •. 1 a . a a 

some statements in his work, entitled JDe Preedpuis TT ®"PPosf,‘l 

PeUfihnh diridiana: CapHihus (Helmstedt, 1G13), I ‘h 

wliich seemed f.avour.able to Catholic dogmas, and of S Act), iiassed uheu the Disruption of the 

others in his iynVomc S’/iOofo^io; jlToro/ii (Helmstedt, f>e<)tland took place in 184^ but have 

1G34), Dc Tolo-anfia Pefonnntorum, &c. (Helmstedt, J'' agit.ated within the Established 

1G5S), declared guilty of .abominable heresy by the *' *- 'jen OF; hKEUtuDKCH 

adherents of the letter of the Concordienfonuc-l — i. c., ScoTL.\g.-D ; and P.itron.vge. 

the Lutherans, men who now possessed nothiue of CALL, a stipul.ated simi to be paid tow.arils a 
the great refoniior but his animosity. C. seems to in a joint-stock imdertakmg. For example, in 

have felt, what many devout hearts still feel, that •"' share, there are usually .at least four calls of 
the polemical harshness of Lutheranism is a serious ! being made .at intervals of 

obstacle in the w.ay of a groat Catholic Christianity, | than three inontlis. 

and that Protestantism must .assume another form CALL, a military musical term mo.aning a signal 
still before it cau hope to booomo the religion of on the tnimpet. 

Europet Hnder this conviction C. endeavoured to c.VLL is a metal wlmtlo used by tlie boatsw.ain 
shew that the oldest and most fundamontol .-irticlcs I and his m.ate on shipboard. Various strains or kinds 
of the Chnstian faith— the facts embodied in i of sound produced denote signals or orders forhoist- 
the Apostles Creed were common to all Clms* ing, he.a\’ing, lowering, veering, belayin<T, letting-go, 
tian sects. In subsequent ffisseH.ations, luaving ' These soimds are as much attended to t>y 
j the Trinity was less soapnen, as those of the dr^, bugle, and trumpet are 

distinctly taught in the Old than m the x\ew by soldiers. At one time, a gold call, with a chain, 
Test-araont, .and t h,at good worlu were necessary used to be the badge of an .-'Gmir.al 
to salvation; and finally, at tho religious con- ° wni-or, • x- 

fcrence of Thom, in 1049, whither he was sent I CALL OF THE HOLSE is an impcratno 
as n mediator by the Elector of Brandenburg I to everj- mciuber of parharaent of either 

hairing been on more intim.ate terras with tlie , “‘’If® ®“ some particidar occasion, when tho sense 
Calvinistio than tho Lutheran theologians, C. was *‘’® “"'f ® (teemed necessary. In the 

accused of apostasy. Fortunately, however, he had -'^®'“‘’ ®/ Aor</«, "■heu any urgent husmess is deemed 
powerful friend.*?, who stood firnilv by him, and ^ require the attendance of tho lords, it has been 
through their help he was enabled to ret.am his the House to be called over; and tins 

profe.'jsorial chair to the end of his life. He died Bometimes been enforced by lines and 
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imprisonment upon absent lords. On seiiiie occa- 
sions, the Lord Chancellor has addressed letters to 


CALL, a teim often used in reference to various all the peers, desiring their attendance, as on tho 
theological and^ ecclesiastical subjects. — 1. The | illness of George III., 1st Xovember ISIO. ITie 
command or in^dtation to believe in Jesus Christ, most important occasion on which the House was 
is de.signated tho call of Qodf or the gospel call. c.allcd over, in modem times, was in 1820, for the 
Cahdnistic thcolodans make a distinction between trial of Queen Caroline. 

a general call and a special or effectual call. Tho men the House of Com moyis is ordered to bo 
former is addressed, they s.ay, to all to whom the called over, it is usual to name a day which 'udll 
word of God comes; but it is insufficient of itself enable the members to attend fiom all parts of tho 
to induce any man to the act of faith, and requires, country'. The internal between the order and tho 
in order to its efficacy, that it be accompanied call has varied from one day to six weeks. If it ho 
by the special and irresistible grace of tho Holy really intended to enforce the call, not less than a 
Spirit. They are careful, however, to state that the week or ten days should inteia'cnc between the 
general or outward calling by tho word always order and the day named for the call. The order 
I)reccde.s and accoinpanies the special and effectual for the House to be called over is always accompanied 
calling by tho^ Spirit. The notion of an inward by a resolution, ‘that such members as shall not 
call by tho Spirit of God in the soul, unconnected then attend, be sent for, in custody of the serjeant- 
■with outward calling by the word, belongs not at-arms.* And it was formerly the custom to desiro 
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tlio Spealvor to ■write to all the sheriGs to smninon 
the members to attend. On the da}' appointed for 
the call, the order of the day is read and proceeded 
■with, postponed, or diseharped, at the pleasure of 
the House. If proceeded ■with, the names are called 
over, according to the counties, which arc arranged 
alphabetic.aUy. The members of a county are called 
first, and then the members for every citj’ or borough 
■within that count}'. The counties in England and 
Wales aro c-alled first, and those of Scotl.and and 
Irehand in their order. This point is mentioned, 
because it makes a m.atcrial difference in the time at 
which a member is required to bo in his place. — Sec 
M.ay’s Promdwrjs in Parliamcnty on Attendance of \ 
djembers. 

CALL TO THE BAR is the fonnal expression 
by ■which the .admission of law-students to the 
rights and privileges of the degree of barrister in 
England and Ireland is publicly announced. In 
Scotland the corresponding expression is Passing 
Advocate. See B.vnnisTEn, Inns op Coukt, and 
Advocates, Faculty of. 

CA'LLANDER, a village in Perthshire, on the 
left bank of the Tcith, Id miles north-west of 
Stirling, and to ■nlinli there is .a branch of the 
Scottish Central H.ulw.ay. It lies in .a be.autiful 
and romantic Bitii.ition, surrounded by high moun- 
tains and Ilighl.iiid hikes. Hence it is imtch 
frequented by ti’iui-ts, uho ui.ako this place .a 
Centre to visit llenledi. the Tr>K.aehs, the Bracklin 
Falls, and Lwlis I.ului.iig, Vennaeh.ar, .\chmy, and 
Katrine. There .i l.irge and eomniodious hotel, 
well preuaded with i.irnageo and horfCS. I’oie 
(1S71) 1870. 

C.VLLA’O, the jiert of Lima, the c,apital of Peru, 
connected watli that city by a railway of G miles m 
length. It stands in hat. 12“ .S., and long. 13' IV. 
The harbour has .a eoiiiniudioiis ijii.ay with a fine 
pier. The roadstead is large, free from rocks, and 
sate, being slioltered by the ishaiid of ,S,an Lorenzo. 
The c.xports arc specie, co]iper, cotton, bark, and 
hides. 0. contains about 20,(1(10 iiihabitant.s. It is 
only .about 120 years old, the original city having, 
in 17-10, been submerged and destroyed by an 
earthquake. 

CiLLLrCHTHYS (Or. iu/o.i, beautiful, ichtJitjs, .a 
fish), a genus of fishes of the fanidy SilurhUr (q. v.), 
h.atang the body almost entirely covered by four 
rows of large, hard, narrow, scaly plates, two rows 
on each side. The head is also protected by a sort 
of helmet. The mouth is small, the teeth vciy 
small ; two long barbules hang from each angle of 
the mouth. The species of this genus .arc natives 
of warm climates, particularly of South .Vnierica. 
They .arc interesting because, when the streams or 
pools which they inhabit dry up, they m.akc their 
way across the land to some other piece of water, 
even although at a considerable dist.ancc. They 
also sometimes buiy themselves in the mud of 
wet meadows, out of which they are digged. They 
have no speci.al organs for carrying a supply of 
water with them, like the climbing perch, but arc 
supposed to retain a little between the plates of 
their body. A still more interesting part of the 
natural history of these fishes is their m.aldng regular 
nests, generally of Ic-aves, in which they deposit 
their eggs, near the margin of the water, at the 
beginnmg of the rainy season, the male and female 
unitmg in watching them until they aro hatched. 
These habits aro shared by tho species of tlio allied 
genus Doras, in which tho ]atcr.al plates are broader, 
keeled, and each ending in a spine. 

CALLI'GONUM, a genus of plants of tho natu- 
r.al order Pohjgoncco (q. v.), having a quadrangidar 
fruit tflchcnhvm, q, v.), winged at the angles. Tho 


best known species is G. Patlasia, a succidont shrub 
foimd on the sandy steppes near the Caspian Sea, 
and in the low'er part of the b.asin of the Volga, 
where its acid fnut and its also acid shoots often 
serve to allay the thirst of the Kalmucks .and of 
weary travellers. Its root strikes deep into tho 
sand, is swollen at its upper p.art, and when cut 
there, gives out a nutritious gum resembling traga- 
canth (q, v.), which is also obtained by pounding and 
boiling it, and on which the Kalmucks feed in 
times of scarcity. 

CALLI'jMAOHUS, an eminent poet, grammarian, 
and critic of the Alexandrian period, flourished 
about the middle of the 3d c. B. c. He was of a 
distinguished family at Cyreno, in Libya; taught 
grammar and belles-lettres in Alexandria; w.as a 
favourite of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and his suc- 
cessor, Ptolemy Euergetes ; and ■was made principal 
librarian of tho Alo.vandnan Librar}'. He wrote 
many worlrs on the most v.arious subjects (Suid.as 
mentions 800), but only fragments are extant ; nor 
have we many of his poems ; but the poems which 
we have, bear the marlcs of an age when the artifici.al 
had obtained a preference over the n.atim.al. 

CALLIKG THE DIET is the Scotch term for 
Arraignment (q. v.), .although tho forms .are different. 
Li Scotland, excepting in cases of liigh treason, 
there is no grand jur}',but tho procedure is briefly 
as follows : Before a prisoner can be tried, a written 
or printed copy of the indictment prcfciTcd against 
him must have been served fifteen days before 
tho trial, with a copy of tho list of ■witnesses to be 
examined against him, and also of the juiy panel. 
VTicn, therefore, ho is placed at tho bar of the court, 
and called on to plead, he is presumed to know tho 
nature of tho charge made against him. But if it 
bo desired by liim, or by his counsel, tho clerk in 
the first instance reads tho indictipcnt aloud in 
open court — the same being a well-prop.arcd syllo- 
gistic statement of tho facts, which tho prosecutor 
IS prepared to jirovo. Ho is then c-alled upon to 
state liis objections to the relevancy, and to have 
such relevancy disposed of by tho court, before 
bchig called on to plead to tho fact. If tho judg- 
ment of tho court is in favour of the objection, 
the prosecution for tho time fiiils, and the prisoner 
is sent back to jail, to abide another indictment, 
unless the prosecutor chooses to .abandon tho case 
against him .altogether. See Ix'Mcrr.uEXT, VEr-Dicrr, 
Dm-EXCE, 

CALLIXGER, one of tho hill-forts of Bimdclcund 
(q. v.), elevated about 700 feet above the adjacent 
plain, and separated from a neighbouring range of 
moimtaius by a ravine of 1200 yards in width. It 
is in lat. 25° N., and long. 80° 32' E, being 112 miles 
to the south-west of .tVll.ah.ab.ad. From its position 
and size, C. must at one time have been a place of 
great strength. It was stormed by tho Bntish in 
1812. At tho Eouth-c.ast base of the rock stands a 
tovai of tho s.amo name, which, though it is now 
much decayed, yet be.ars testimony to its ancient 
extent and grandeur. Tho loc.ality is f.amous for its 
cxc.avated temples of Siva. 

OALLIO’ETMUS. See Db-AGON-et. 

CALLI'OPE (L c., the swcct-voiccd) was, accord- 
ing to tho ancients, tho first of the Muses (q. v.), 
and presided over epic poetry, or over poetry in 
gonend. She was said to be the mother of Orpheus, 
of the Sirens, &c. She was usually represented ivith 
a stylo and wax tablets. 

CATiLIPERS, a land of comp.asses ■with curved 
legs, used by turners .and other workmen for me.asur- 
ing the diameters of cyliudric.al, spherical, and other 
curved work. The 0. aro laid over the work, and 
opened or closed ■until both points just touch the 
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poripierj’; then the 0. are laid upon a role, and 
the extent of their opening measured, or tho size is 
comjiared ■n-ith a pattern. 

CALLI'STHENES, of Olynthus, -was the son 
of Hero, a cousin of Aristotle. C. tvas bom about 
SCO E. c. ; he tras educated by Aristotle along with 
AIex.ander the Great. He devoted himself to the 
study of natural and political history, and accom- 
p.niied Alexander the Great in his expedition^ to 
India. He incurred the displeasure of the courtiers 
and royal favourites, and of Alexander himself, 
who was displeased by his remonstrating against 
his intended assumption of divine honours, and in 
general by liis bold, indiscreet, outspeaking ways ; 
and he was put to death on a pretended charge of 
treason, 328 E. c. Only a few fragments of his 
historic works remain, and these are not valuable. 
The Hisiory of Alexander ascribed to him, of which 
there are several MSS. in the Paris Library, is 
evidently a production of the 7th c., and rather a 
romance than a history. 

CA'LLITHRIX. See Si-GOtJUf. 

GATiLITEIS. See Sakdaeach. 

CALLO'SITIES. See Coens. 

CAJjLOT, Jacques, one of the most eminent 
artists of his time, was horn at Nancy, 1592. Pro- 
ceeding to Home, he commenced drawing and engrav- 
ing -under Thomassin in his eighteenth year. He 
next went to Florence, where, by numerous spirited 
etchings, he gained great fame, and engraved for 
Cosmo n., Grand Duke of Tuscany, a series of 
plates of court-festivals, &c. When his patron 
died (1621), C. returned to his native place, and 
increased his reputation by a copious series of 
etchings, including six plates of the siege of Breda. 
By order of Louis XIH., who invited 0. to Paris, 
etchings of the sieges of Eochelle and the He Khe 
were exeoutedj but C. refused to commemorate by 
art the capture of his native town, and, declining the 
pensiop. offered by the king, returned to Nancy, 
whore he died, 1635. His activity as an artist was 
marvellous. Of his engravings, 1800 are still pre- 
served at Dresden. As helps to a vivid conception 
of the manners, conditions of life, events, &c., in 
the 17th c., they are invaluable. C.’s ‘hlishres 
do la Guerre,’ a series of 18 plates, are especially 
celebrated. 

OALLH'NA. See Heath. 

CA'LLUS. This term was employed in old 
surgical works, and is stiU used popularly, to indicate 
the exuded material by which fractures of bones arc 
consolidated together. H the broken ends are accu- 
rately adjusted to each other, there is no projection 
of G., but merely a slight deposition of it between 
the two surfaces ; if, however, the adjustment is not 
accurate, the C. is effused in such quantity as to fill 
up any interspaces that may exist, and as often to 
form a considerable hard swelling round the seat 
of the. fracture; any excess is, however, usually 
absorbed during the last stage of the repair of a 
fracture. When the broken ends are allowed to 
move upon each other — ^which, of course, should 
bo always prevented, if possible — a ferule of new 
bone, encircling both fragments for some little dis- 
tance, so as to splice them together, till they are 
united by a permanent 0., is formed ; this is termed I 
a provisional callus. 

CALMET, Augustine, an exegetical and histori- 
cal writer, and learned Benedictine, was bom at 
Mesnil-la-Horgue, near Commercy, February 26, 
1672, and, in 1689, entered the order of Benedictines. 
In 1698, he was appointed teacher of philosophy 
and theology in the Abbey Moyen-Moutier ; in 
1704, sub-prior of a convent of learned monks at 


Munster, in Alsace; and in 1706 he went to Paris, to 
superintend the publication of his Commentary on the 
Bible. He was afterwards appointed prior at Lay 
(1715), Abbot of St Leopold (1718), Abbot of Senones 
in Lorraine (1728), and died at Paris, October 
25, 1757. His exegetical writings have been com- 
mended and studied -with advantage by both Eoman 
Catholics and Protestants. The Commentary on the 
Bible (23 vols., Paris, 1707 — 1716), though marked 
by the author’s deficient Icnowledge of me oriental 
languages, contains valuable researches in biblical 
antiquities. C.’s Historical and Critical Dictionary 
of the Bible (4 vols., Paris, 1722—1728) was translated 
into English, German, and other languages, and has 
passed through many editions. His other works — a 
History of the Bible, and of the Jews (1718), and a 
Universal History (1735 — 1771) — are mere compila- 
tions; but his History of Lorraine is founded on 
original researches. Solid criticism and vigorous 
intellect are wanting in all his works. 

CALMS, or CALM LA'TITUDES, are those 
parts of the ocean, near the equator, which are subject 
to total absence of -wind for long periods together. 
The part of the ocean where C. are most looked for, 
is between the region of the trade-winds and that 
of the variable winds. See Winds. It is almost as 
much dreaded by seamen as a region of storms, for 
the ship is unna-vigable ; and durmg a calm of many 
weeks, food and water may be nearly exhausted, at 
a point too far from land for boats to reach it. 
W’here a calm occurs unexpectedly, it is likely to 
be followed by violent storms. 

CA'LMUCKS. See Kaljiucks. 

CALNE, a parliamentary borough and ancient 
town of Wiltshire, on the river Harden, 3) miles 
north-north-west of SaUsbury. It lies in one of 
the many valleys in the choJk escarpment of this 
part of England, with the plateau of the Marl- 
borough Downs and Salisbury Plain on the cast 
and south. In 1863, a branch line was opened to 
C., six miles from the Chippenham station of the 
Great Western Eailway. The manufacture of 
woollens, formerly carried on, has become quite ex- 
tinct ; but there is a flax factory at which a con- 
siderable number of persons, male and female, are 
employed. There is also a weeldy corn-market. 
Pop. of the town in 1871, 5315. The parliamentaiy 
borough, formerly returning two members to parlia- 
ment, out now only one, includes part of Blaokland 
and Calstone. Many Eoman remains have been 
found here. The West-Saxon Idngs had a palace at 
Caine, but no traces of it now remain. At a synod 
held here by St Dunstan in 977, relative to the 
cebbacy of the clergy, the floor of the room in 
which the synod sat gave way, precipitating all to 
the ground but St Dunstan, who presided. On an 
almost perpendicular decli-vity 3 miles east of C. is 
the figure of a horse, 157 feet long, in a spirited 
attitude. It was cut out in white chalky OTound 
in 1780 by Dr Allsopp, and is visible 50 miles off. 
Dr Priestley resided at C. 1770 — 1780. 

CALO'EE. See Boehmeeia. 

CALOMAKDB, Don Feancisco Tadeo, Count, 
a Spanish statesman, was bom in 1775 at ViUel, 
in Aragon. He studied at Saragossa, where he 
passed as an advocate. After the expidsion of the 
French, and the return of Ferdinand VII. in 1814, 
C. was among the first to hurry to Aragon, and do 
homage to him as an absolute monarch. As a 
reward of his obsequious celerity, he obtained the 
highest office in the Sccretaria General de Indias, 
biS; lost it on account of accepting a bribe. On the 
restoration of the constitution in 1820, he imsuccess- 
fuUy courted the favour of the Liberals ; but when 
the French army in 1823 enabled the king once 
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more to i-ule despoticaU 3 % C. ivaa appointed socrc- 
taiy of the Cdmara del Jleal Patronato, one of the 
most influential offlees in the Idngdom. Not long 
after, the king made him Minister of Justice. IVhile 
he held this function, ho persecuted the Liberals 
ivith cold-blooded savaneness, recalled the Jesuits, 
reopened the monasteries, and closed the tmiver- 
sities. He also secretly favoured the party of Don 
Carlos ; but, on the other hand, by trc<ating any 
unseasonable outbre.ak rvith a strictness bordering 
on eruclty, ho preserved himself from the suspicion 
of being implicated in their schemes. In 1833, when 
Ferdinand iras supposed to be on his death-bed, bo 
avas prev.ailed on by C. to reintroduce the Salic 
Lav, b}' vhich Christina was excluded from the 
throne, and Don Carlos, the favourite of the Abso- 
lutists, appointed his successor. This excited the 
hatred of the nation ; and Ferdinand recovering, 
abohshed the lav. To avoid imprisonment, C. fled 
to France. He died at Toiflouso in 18-12. 

CAEOIilEL is the poiudar name given to one of 
the com])ounds of mercury (llg) and chlorine (Cl), 
and lenomi to scientilic chemists as the subeliloride 
of mercury (HgCI). It is prepared bj’ taking tvo 
equal portions of mereurj-, dissolving ono portion 
in hot concentrated sulphuric avid (SOj), nhich 
forms sulphate of mercury (HgOSO,), thereafter 
addino the second part of the metal, and triturating 
the viiole in a mortar till the metal becomes incoi? 
por-ated vith the .sulphate of merenr}-. This mixture 
isjthon added to one-half its u eight of eommon s.alt 
(NaCl), and heati'd in a retort, vlien C. sublimes, 
and condenses ui the cool p.art of the receiver, 
as a fine vhite povder, .V minute portion etf cor- 
rosive subliin.ato vliich aceompanies it, is renioviil 
by vashing with water. C. is very dense. It i.s 
not soluble in water, and sparinglj" so in acids. It 
turns black on the addition of lime-water, pot.asli, 
soda, or ammonia ; and when heated in an iron spoon, 
or on a Icnife, it does not char, but rises in vapour, 
sublimes unaltered, and roadilj’ condenses again 
on any cool surface held near it. Although C. has 
been more used in British jiraetiec than aii}’ other 
preparation of mercury, it is not known to have 
been cmploj-ed before the 17th ceiiturv. Its medi- 
cinal virtues will be treated of with the other 
mercuri.als. See Mnnctmv. 

CALONNE, ('ii.Mii.r.s .Vi.ux.vmiui; iu; Controller 
General of Finance in France under Louis XVI., 
was bom, Januarj^ 20, 173-1, at Doiiaja I’ossessiiig 
superior abilities, ho studied law, ami Iiav-ing filled 
successively various olfices, was made, in 1783, Con- 
troller Gener,al of the Treasury, lii this cap.acity 
he soon gained favour among the courtiers, who had 
cora]ilained of the ]iarsimony of Turgot and Neekcr. 
C., though he found French finance in ,a deplor.ablo 
state, was determined not to .seem poor, gave bril- 
liant entertainments, jiaid olf the debts of bis patron 
the Count of .\rtois, supplied the (lueen with sufli- 
cient pocket-money, gr.anted pensions and gratuitie.s 
to his supporters and favourites, jiaid olV arrears, 
and ptirchascd the residences of St Cloud and I’am- 
bouillct ! His means of raising mone^- were perfectly 
simple — ho borrowed, anticip.ated, issued chancerj-- 
edicts, and prolonged and .augmented cxtraordin.ary 
taxations in a style never luioini before. Tlio parba- 
ment resisted these measures, but C., b.ackcd by roy.al 
authority, carried them into execution. The crisis 
necessarily arrived ; and in 178G, when the people 
could be.ar the cxtraordin.ary tax,ation no longer, 
C. advised the Idng to convoke the Assembly of 
the Notables, and proposed to abolish the privileges 
(exemption from taxes) of the noble and we.althy, 
to take the duty off salt, to abolish socage (feudal or 
compulsory son'ico to the lord of the manor), and 


to distribute the burden of taxation more equally. 
The people and the aristocracy demanded a con- 
vocation of the States General, instead of the 
Assembly of the Notables ; but C. boldly proceeded 
with his plan, opened the Assembly of the Notables, 
February 2, 1787, and in a pleas.int and florid 
oration, described the general prosperity of French 
industry and commerce, and brought liis speech to a 
climax by confessing that the annual deficit of the 
treasury had risen to 1 15 millions of francs, and that 
during the time from 1770 to 1780, the government 
had borrowed no less a sum than about 1250 millions ! 
The Notables, instead of proceeding vrith C.’s 
plan of reorganisation, demanded from him a state- 
ment of accounts. Not being .able to give this 
sati3factoril3-, was strip2icd of his dignities, and 
b.anishcd to Lomaine. After this, 0. resided chiefly 
in England, imtil in 1802 he obtained from Bona- 
parte permission to return to France, where he 
died, m ver 3 ’ cinbaiT.asscd circumstances, October 
30, 1802. 

CALOPHY'LLUiil (Gr. beautiful leaf), a genus 
of trees of the natural order Guttifcrce (q. v.), natives 
of warn climates. Some of the species 3 'ield vaalu- 
ablc timber, ns O. angustifolium, the Pm;v Thee, 
which grows .at Penang, and in the islands to the 
e.astw.ard of the ba 3 ' of Bengal, and furnishes tho 
beautiful straight sji.ars c.aUcd Peon. The resinous 
products of some sjiccies .are aaaluablc, and among 
tliem arc some of tho substances lenonm b 3 ' tlie 
name of T.vc.ui.vn.ve.v (q. v.). G. InophjUiim, which 
3 aelds true East Indian Tacamahac.a, is a very largo 
and beautiful lunbrageous tree, often planted for its 
sh.ado and tho fragrance of its flowers, which are 
white and in loose axillaiy racemes. It is ono of the 
most valuable timber-trees of the South Sea islands. 
The timber resembles mahogan 3 ’, being of equally 
close texture, .although of lighter colour, and vor 3 ’ 
durable. The leaves arc olflong and obtuse ; the 
fniit — which in all this genus is .a globose drupe or 
stone fruit— is .about tho size of a walnut ; and a 
fixed oil is expressed from its kernel, which is used 
for lamps, &c. A similar oil is expressed from the 
seed of C. Calabo, the C.vi..\jia Thee of tho AVest 
Indies, wliich nlso has white sweet-scented flowers, 
and of which tlio timber is used for various piurposes, 
particularly for staves and cask-headings. 

GALO’RIO, a tenn for Heat (q. v.). 

GALORIC ENGINE. This was the name given 
by Captain Ericsson to his Latest air-engine. There 
seems no reason for tho change of name, unless it 
were meant to distinguish it from the ])roviousl 3 f 
well-known, though hitherto unsuccossfid air-enginus 
of the Messrs Stirling. AVe .sh.all in this article 
trc.at air and calorie engine as S 3 ’non 3 Tnous terms. 

It is a well-known law, npplic.ablo to .all thermo- 
d 3 'ii.amic engines, that (jiresuiiposing the merol 3 ’ 
meclianic.al part of tho machine to be jicrfect) the 
heat converted into work bears tho same proportion 
to the total hc.at given to' the fluid that tho range of 
tempQr.ature be.ars to tho highest absolulc tempera- 
ture of the fluid. Thus siqiposing .an engine to 
receive steam* at tho tempor.ature of 275° F., and 
discharge it at that of 120° F., tho fraction of heat 

ova lOQ 

which it can convert into work will bo — ^ 

2/5+401 

or .about 21 per cent, of tho tot.al he.at of tho fluid. 
This proportion would be, of course, greatly reduced 
in practice, owing to imperfections in the machineiy, 
but these being equally likely to occur in .all prime 
movers, we need not consider them here. Tho lowest 
limit of temperature available being practically con- 

* Tho haw is tho same for steam, air, or niiy other 
Ifluid whatever. 
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Et.int, fixed either by the temperature of the atmos- Stirling, and eventually Wo improved engines were 
phore, or that obtainable in a condenser; it follows constructed, one of which was tested to fully 40 
tliat sreater economy can' only he looked for in the horse-power. This latter engine did all the work 
direction of increase of initial temperature. In of the Dundee Foundry Company regularly for 
ordinary steam-engines, in which tho pressure and upwards of three years, during which period they 
tenjperaturo increase simultaneously, the hatter is employed no other motor. At the end of this 
limited hy the former, which in its turn is kept, hy , period it was laid aside, principally owing to the 
considerations of safety, comparatively low. When, j repeated failure of one of the heating vessels, 
however, superheated steam (steam to which .addi- 1 Captain Ericsson, in his attempt to introduce his 
tional heat has been imparted without the corre- ' C. E. in the ship avhich bore his name, experienced 
spoiiding addition of pressure) or heated air is used, precisely the same difficulties and disappointments, 
the temperature is limited only by the power of tho and tried nearly the same remedies as the Messrs 
metals composing the machine to resist the destriic- Stirling. There seems little doubt, however, that 
tivo action of he.at, or the chemical action of the he actually behoved his ‘ regenerator ’ was to make 
fluid at that temperature. Heated air possesses the same heat do work ovei and over again — to be a 
the advantage over superheated steam as a motive i kmd of perpetual motion — and under these circiim- 
power, that with it an explosion, in the usual sense j stances it is not to be wondered at that his machines 
of the word, is rendered almost impossible, and that, I (notwithstanding some not very creditable man- 
if one were to occur, it would be comparatively I ffimTing on the part of their upholders) entirely 
harmless. It also, of course, enables the boiler to failed, and that in two years (1855) they were re- 


ho dispensed with. 


placed by steam-engines. 


Air-engines, in tbeir principal working parts, are An excellent popular development of tlie theory 
very similar to ordinary steam-engines. The heated of air-engines, by the late Professor Eanldne, will 
air is introduced into a cylinder, in which works a be foimd in the Edinhurgh Philosophical J ournal, 
tightly fitting piston, which is thus compelled to January 1855. 

move up and down, and tr.ansfers its motion to a CALOKI'METEE, a measurer of tho degree of 
revolving shaft hy means of a piston and connecting- heat (q. v.). 


rod in the usual manner. The motion of the piston 
results in all cases from tho expansion of the heated 
ah- ; the air is heated hy moans of a furnace, is 
introduced below the piston, raises it, and then is 


C-4-LO'TEOPIS. See Mupar. 

CALOTTISTES (Le Regiment de la Calotte), a 
society of witty and satirical men, in the time of 


aUowed to escape into 4e atmosphere. Air-engines Louis MV who were headed by two officers in 
arc almost mVariablysingle-aotiig; they arc sW bodyguard, named Torsac and Aimon. 

times worked simply by heated Sir, and sometimes ^eir name was taken from the word calotte (a 
avith tho air which, 4ving passed through the ! cap, worn by moiffis over the tonsure), and 
furnace, is mixed avith all tile gaseous products of their amusement consisted m sending to any pubho 
combustion. The latter method has tile immense character avho had exposed himse^ to ri(houle, a 
advantage that it utiUsos tho heat avhich would authorising him to wear the cahtte, as a 

othenvise be rejected into the chimney. The total covenug for the aveak part of liead. The aimo- 
effieicncy of the machine is thus increased, although of the Regx^nt dc la Calotte co-oM 

lieJ cral.d'»io.y by lie feUereed ‘geyml»m«o,\died, tie eeeiety-e^^^ . 

"iSS, SSto " ,»■ ..I** fee. lifl tte 

/ I 1 1 ' » .*11 1»« 'i-e. HPIaa JlCtldCIlllCltinS Cf© 111 ^llC llfliUltl 01 USlllS* AS ullC 


engine, as oi tne larer vy. ra. cousie s m inm^ ug a Memoives pour servir & VHistoire dc la 

peat part of this aosted heat, and thus economising j^25) is an amusing little book. During 

fuel. This IS efieoted hy means of a ‘regenerator, Rckoration, the title Regime de la Calotte avas 
or, more properly, ‘economiser, consisting of a ^ Ued to the priestly administration of affairs. 

chamber filled with metallic siea'es of anre-gauze, .r ^ , 

through aa-iiich the hot air is made to pass ouiioarfZs CALOTYPE PEOCESS (Gr. iaios, beautiful, 
from the cylinder, after having performed its work I’lpos, impression), a title comprehending a awnety 
on tho avorking-pistou of the engine. As much of of methods for the production of negative photo- 
the heat of the escaping air is taken iip by the re- grapns on paper; and so named by the inventor, 
generator, and its temperature thus reduced, the At Henrj^ h ox Talbot, who exhibited the result of 
ran^e of temperature of the machine is correspond- bis experiments in the year 1840. The pnncipie 
ingly increased. The fresh air entering the cylinder involved in the C, P. depends on the susceptibility 
for the next stroke was compelled to pass inwards to the action of daylight of a surface chemically 
through the regenerator, and abstracted from it the prepared, and the practice consists m the prepai-- 
heat left in it. In this way it did not require to Rtion, and exposure m the camera, of a sheet of 
receive so much heat in the furnace as would paper, h.avmg on one surface an even and finely 
otherwise have been the case, and thus economised divided layer of iodide of silver, nitrate of silver, 

and an organic acid ; tne image obtained on tins 
This method of preventing waste of heat w.os surface being subsequently developed with gallo- 
first discovered by tho Eev. Dr Stirling, who of, s'lver. It will he mmecessaiy here to 

obtained a patent for it in 1816. In working with desenhe the vanous modifications whi^ have been 
air at the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, introduced with the object of imparting a high 
however, the engine was found to require to be of degree of sensihffity to the papm-; one process- 
large dimensions as compared to a steam-engine of the best-wiU suffice to describe fte mampulation 
the same power; and in order to obviate this objec- , Good English paper, sized mth gelatme should 
tion, compressed air was used, the idea originating Le chosen, the forei^ starch-sized papers hem„ 
with Mr James Stirling, O.E. Several other diffi- rmsmtable, on ^ooimt of the solutions smkmg m 
cultieswere successfully surmounted hy the Messrs too deeply, and thus impairing that shaiqiness of 




CAlOyERS— CAXTEOP. 


outline ■which should be possessed by n good nega- 
tive. The paper is then uoated on one side, and for 
a moment only, on a solution of iodide of silver in 
iodide of potassium ; prepared by adding freshlj* 
precipitated iodide of silver to a strong swution of 
iodide of potassium. It is then dried, and plunged 
into a dish containing distilled water, wluch, by 
remo'V’ing the soluble iodide of potassium, precipi- 
tates the iodide of silver in an even and finely 
divided condition over the whole surface of the 
paper, which in this state ■will keep good for twelve 
months. It is now ready to receive the sensitive 
coaling ; this operation, which is called exciting the 
paper, is performed in the follo-wing manner : Two 
solutions are prepared — one, a saturated solution 
of gallic acid in cold distilled water, called solution 
Aj the other, a solution of 50 grains of nitrate of 
silver in one ounce of distilled water, to which one 
dram of glacial acetic acid has been added; this 
is called solution B. The iodised paper obtained 
as above is now laid on a board having a piece 
of clean blotting-paper on it a little larger than 
the paper to he excited, and the following solution 
brushed over it ■«!& a clean Buckle’s brush — dis- 
tilled water, 1 oz. ; solution A, 15 drops; solution 
B, 15 drops. This mixture, prepared in a chemi- 
cally clean glass vessel, should be freely apphed, 
and the excess absorbed by clean blotting-paper. 
The paper is now ready for exposure in the camera, 
and may he at once placed in the dark shde ; or a 
stock may he thus sensitised, and preserved between 
folds of blotting-paper until required for use. The 
time of exposure — varj’ing from three minutes to a 
quarter of .an hour — is determined by the diameter 
and focal length of the lens employed, the aperture 
of the diaphragm or stop, and the amount of light 
prevailing at the time. The development of the latent 
..image, an operation which, like the preceding, is of 
course conducted in a room ill umin ated only by 
yellow light, is accomplished by applying freely and 
uniformly over the whole surface solution A; and 
when the image begins ■to appear, applying a second 
quantity, to ■which a few drops of solution B have 
been pre^viously added, to increase the intensity. 
The whole operation of development occupies about 
a quarter of an hour ; and when the detaik are fully 
out, the picture should be washed -with water, and 
fixed, by immersion in a solution of 1 part of hypo- 
sulphite of soda to 4 parts of water ; it is then again 
freely washed in frequent changes of "water during 
several hours ; it is lastly dried and waxed ; when tt 
may be regarded as a finished negative, from which 
positive prints may be obtained, having the lights 
and shadows as in nature. See Positive PBnmiiG. 

CAIiOY'ERS, a general name for the monks of 
the Greek Church. The name is a corruption of two 
Greek words, halos and geron, and signifies ‘ good 
old men.’ The C. follow the order of St Basil, and 
are divided into three ranks : the novices, called 
Archari; the ordinary professed, called J/icrocftemi/ 
and the more perfect, called Megalochemi, It is 
always from among them that bishops and patriarchs 
aro chosen, because they are generally members of 
the most distinguished fa mili es of the upper and 
middle classes. The C. also furnish the only learned 
theologians in Greece at the present day. Their 
monasteries are very numerous. The most cele- 
brated in Asia is that of Mount Sinai, founded by 
the Emperor Justinian, and endowed ■with a revenue 
of 60,000 cro^wns. In Europe, Mount Athos alone 
has twenty, the inmates of which have so great a 
reputation for sanctity, that even the Turks seek an 
interest in their prayers. The C. are obliged to 
labour for the benefit of their monastery as long as 
they continue in it. Their religious services occupy 
an unnaturally large portion of their time, beginning 


at midnight, and continuing at intciv.als until sunset. 
They observe four Lents : the first, of eight weeks, 
in commemoration of the resurrection of om" Lord; 
the second, of three weeks, in honoim of the holy 
apostles; the third, of fourteen d.ays, in commemo- 
ration of the Assiuuption of the Virgin; and tho 
fourth in commemoration of the Advent. — There aro 
also female C., or Greek nuns, who like^wiso follow 
the rule of St Basil. 

OA'LPEE, a city of Bimdolound, on tho right 
bank of the Jumna, in lat. 26° 7' N., and long. 79° 
4S' E. In 1871, it had a population of 21,000. It 
is an entrepot for the cotton of the neighbouring 
district. It has manufactures of cotton and paper, 
and is celebrated for the beauty of its refined sugar. 
It became British by capture and cession, respec- 
tively, in 1803 and 1806. It is 51 miles to tho 
south-west of Cawnpore, and is closely linked with 
it in the history of the insurrection of 1857 — 1858, 
as the headquarters of the Gwalior Contingent. 

OALPENTY'hT, a long and narrow peninsula on 
tho west side of Ceylon, m lat. 8° 14' N., and long. 
79° 53" E. The neck is so low as to bo over- 
flowed during the north-east monsoon, so that it 
is tr-ansformed into an island. 

CALPTl'BNIUS. The Calpumia gens was, by its 
o^wn account, one of the oldest plebeian elans in 
I Rome ; but it does not figure in histoiy till tho time 
of the first Punic war. The family names, in tho 
time of the Republic, were Bestia, Bibulus, Plamma, 
and Piso. — hLincus C.u.PUENnis BmuLus is known 
as the hostile but incapable colleague of Cnsar 
(q. V.) in the consulate. He was put up by tho 
aristocratic party, who spent amst sums to cany the 
election. He finally joined the Pompeian partj', 
had command of the fleet intended to prevent 
Ciesar’s passage to Greece, and died 48 b.c., before 
the battle of Hyrrhachium. Among the Roman 
women of this family, two are celebrated — C ai- 
ruRKiA, the daughter of Calpumius Piso (consul 
58 B. c.), and the last ■wife _of Ctesar, who seems, 
from the scanty notices of her we possess, to have 
been a quiet domestic woman, full of love and 
solicitude for her great husband ; and Calbohnta, 
the daughter of L. Calpumius Bestia, ■wife of P. 
Antistius, ■who killed herself when her husband was 
murdered by order of the younger Marius, 82 B. c. 

CALTAHISE'TTA, a fortified to^n’n of Sicily, 
situated on a fertile plain near the Salso, about 28 
miles north-east of GirgentL It has mineral springs 
and extensive sulphur-works. Pop. (1872) 20,156. 

OA'LTHA. See Mabsh Mabigold. 

CALTO'HIOA, a town of Sicily, about 15 milea 
north-west of Girgenti. It has pretty extensive 
sulphur-works and salt-works. Pop. 7000. 

OA'LTROP, OA'LTHROP, or CA'LTHORP, in 
military warfare, is 
a four-pronged piece ■^, 

of iron, each prong V 

about four inches in 
length. When it is \\ 

■wished to check the jV 

approach of the ) \\ 

enemy^s cavalry over ^ 

a plain, or of his ■- • ' 

besiegers in tho ditch ^ 

of a fortification, cal- 
trops are sometimes 

thro^wn do^wn ; from NX 

their shape, one prong ^ 

is sure to stand up- u ' 

right, and may work Caltrop. 


terrible mischief to the enemy’s horses or men. 





CAXUIRE— OALYELLO. 


CALTJIllE, a town of France, in the department 
of the Eliono, situated on the left hank of the 
Saone. about three miles north-north-oast of Lyon. 
It has three annual hairs. Pop. (1S72) 6773. 

CALtJ'lMBA, or COLO’hlBO, very extensively 
used in medicine, is the root of Goccubts palmalus, a 
herbaceous plant of the natural order Menispermacea: 
(q. V.). It is said to derive its name from Colombo 
in Ceylon, although the 0. now chiefly in use is the 
produce of hlozambiquo. The flowers in this genus 
Lave 12 sep.als and petals in aU, simU.ar in appe.ar- 
ance. and disposed in four rows. The m.ale and 
fem.alo flowers are on sopar.atc plants. C. palmaius 
has nearl5’ circular ]e.avcs with 5 — 7 lobes, on long 
hairy foot-stalks, and Eolitaiy axill.ary racemes of 
small green flowers, the racemes of the male plants 
branehmg. The fruit is a drupe, or l-seeded berry- 
like fruit, about the size of a hazel-nut, densely 
clothed avith long hairs. The stem is aimual and 
tavining ; the root perennial, consisting of clustered 
spindle-shaped fleshy tubers, with a brown w.arty 
epidermis, and internally deep yellow. The plant 
is not ciiltivated: the root is collected where it 
prows wild in dense forests. It is dug up in 
ilarch, cut into slices, or short cj’lindrical pieces, 
and dried in the shade. In this state it appears 
in commerce, having a greenish -yellow tint, .a 
very bitter taste, and a faint aromatic odour. 
Its bitterness is ascribed to a somewh.at narcotic 
principle e.allcd C.alumbinc, and to Bcrhcrinc, .an 
.alkaloid originally discovered in the Barberry 
(q. v.), which is also present in it. C. is rcg.arded as 
one of the most useful stomachics and tomes. It 
is demulcent, not at all stimulant, and capable of 
being employed in cases in which almost every 
other tonic would ho rejected by the stomach. It 
is sometimes given to allaj- vomiting. It has been 
found very useful in di.arrhoca and dysentery. It is 
administered in the form of powder, infusion, or 
tincture. Shnil.ar properties seem to reside in the 
roots of the species of Cccculits generally. — The very 
poisonous seed known by the name of Cocculcs 
Ikpicts (q. T.), belongs to a pl.ant of a diflerent 
but allied genus. — The root of Frascra Walteri is 
sometimes nnudulently’ substituted for C., .and has 
been called American Calnmba Root. It docs not 
agree with C. in its properties, but, besides its very 
diflforent .appcanaucc, it m.ay bo distingtiishcd by its 
imdcrgoing no such change of colour when touched 
with tincture of iodine, as in tnio C. Root i.s 
produced by the presence of starch. See FrjSEmv. 

CA'LUhlET, ilio ‘peace-pipe’ of tlic Korth 
Americ.an Indians, is a tobacco-pipe liaving a stem 
of reed .about two feet and a half long, decorated 
with locks of women’s hair and feathers, and a largo 
bowl of polished marhle. It pl.ays an important 
part in the conclusion of tre.atics, of wlucb, indeed, 
it may bo described as tlie ratificr After a treaty 



Calumet, or Pipe of Peace. 

has been signed, the Indians fill tho C. with the best 
tobacco, and present it to tbe representatives of the 
party avith whom they have been entering into 
alliance, themselves smoldng out of it afterwards. 
Tho presentation of it to strangers is a mark of 
hospitality, and to refuse it would be considered 
an act of hostility. 

OA'LtJMNY. An ancient regulation of tho 


Scotch law obh’ged litig,ants to give their oai/i of 
G . — ^that is, they swore, either by themselves or by 
their counsel, that tho facts .alleged by them were 
true, although in practice this oath was not usually 
put unless one of the parties required it of his 
adversary. In the modern practice, however, of 
the Court of Session, this oath is confined to actions 
I for divorce, and other consistori.al cases — the object 
I being to guard against collusion between the husband 
, and wife. See Divorce. 

1 CALDMUY, Law as to. Sec Libel. 

CALU St), a tu« u ot M. Italy, in Piedmont, pro- 
' Vince of Turin, about 1 1 mdcs south of Ivrea, and 
connected with Turin liy railway. Pop. 6000. 

1 O.VLVADO.S, a mai itime dep.artment in the north- 
i west of France, hoimded h'. by the Enghsh Ch.annel, 

' .and E., W . and S. by the dep.artmeuts of Eure, 
Manche, and Orne. It is formed out of a part of the 
1 old provmco of Eormandy. The principal rivers are 
the Touques, Orne, Dives, SeuUo, Dromme, and Vire. 

, The coast, which has few b.ays or inlets, is partly 
formed by bold ridges, and partly by s.and-downs, 

I clifis, and reefs. Thu reef extending between tbe 
1 mouths of the Ome and the Vire, called Calv.ados, 

I after one of the vessels in the Spanish Armada 
I shipwrecked here, and from which the department 
I hakes its name, is very dangerous to navigation. 
The soil of the dc]iartincnt is gcner.ally fertile, espe- 
. cially in the v.oUoys, supplying rich pasturage for 
J homed cattle, sheep, horses, anil swine, which consti- 
tute the principal wealth of C.alvados. The climato 
is healthy, though changeable. Iron, marble, slate, 
and coal arc found There arc various manufac- 
' ture's, .and tho coast-lisliencs arcof some import.ance. 
C. has .an .area of 2130 square miles, ivith a popu- 
lation m 1672 ot 45-l-,012, and is divided into six 
' .arrondiswments. Caen is tlic c.apital. 

CALVAERT, Djonys, c.alled also Dioxisio 
Fi.ajdiengo, a distinguished painter, especially in 
l.andacape, was bom .at Antwerp in 1555. He 
settled early at Bologna, where he opened a school, 

, and had among his students the celebrated 
I)omcnicliino, Guido, and Albani, who were after- 
w.ariks, however, pupils of tho Caracci. M.any 
excellent pictures by him are still preserved at 
B6logn.a. He died in 1619. 

CA'LVARY, Mo^^■T, the scene of our Sariom-’a 
crucifixion, is an eminence which lay at tho north- 
I west, and just on tho outside, of tho ancient city of 
Jcnmlem. Calvary, or C.alv.ari,a, is a translation 
into Latin of the Hebrew word Golgotba, signifynng 
a ‘ skull,’ either because the moimt was a place of 
I public execution, or because it was Bb.apcd like a 
' human skull. 

CALVARY, in Rom.an C.atholic countries, is a 
representation of the various scones of the p.assion 
and emcifixion of our Lord, cither in .a ch.apel, or 
external to the church, as at St Jacques at Antwerp. 
It consists of three crosses with the figures of 
Christ .and tho thieves, usually as largo as life, 
surrounded by a number of figures, representmg 
the various personages who took part in the cruci- 
fixion. At Aix-la-ChaiieUo, the G. is a church on 
the top of a hill, surrounded by twelve sculptured 
stones, each m.arkmg an event which took place on 
tho journey of the Saviour to Mount Calvaiy. Tho 
approach to the C. is called tho Fin Dolorosa^ each 
of tho stones markmg what is called a station, at 
which tho pious say a prayer in passing. 

CALVE'LLO, a town in tho province of BasUi- 
cata, Italy, pleasantly situated on a hill-slope 
about 13 miles south of Potenza. It has two 
convents. Pop. 6550. 
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OALVEKTimA ISLANDS— CALVIN. 


CALVENTU'KA ISLANDS, off tlie coast p£ 
Arracan, iu tlie Bay of Bengal, their centre being 
in lat. 1G° 53' N., .and long. 91° 20' E. The group 
consists of two divisions — one to the south-east, 
■^hich is composed of two loft}’ and wcU-wooded 
islets 5 and another to the north-west, which presents 
seven bare rocks, cliielly of fantastic shapes. 

OA'IiYI, a seaport on the island of Coreica, 
situated on a peninsula in the Giilf of 
3S miles west-south-west of Bastia, lat. 4-, 3o N-t 
lone. 8® 43' E. It is strongly fortified, and has a 
coo^ port, vuth a high light at its entrance, and 
a considerable cxiiort trade. C. was captured by 
the Encliah in 1794, after a siege of 51 days. Pop. 
174G. 

CA'LYILLE, a kind of apple, of which there arc 
numerous sub-varieties. The cakdllcs d iminis h in 
thickness from the middle towards the cal>’x, 
where they form a point ; they have regular ribs, 
and a large open seed-chamber ; also a pleasant 
smell, and are unctuous to the toueb. They arc 
never altogether streaked ; they have a fine loose 
flesh, with a flavour somewhat resembling that of 
the raspberry or strawberry. The Wliite Winter 
C. is in high repute both as a culinary .and dessert 
apple; it is veiy* extensively cultivated on the 
continent of Europe. 

CALYIN, Jon.v, one of the most eminent of the 
rcformoi's of the IGth c.. vaa born at Koyou. in 
Picardy, on the lOtU of July loOO. His f.athcr, 
Gcr.ard Caurin or (.'alvm, was jirocureiw-fiscal of 
the district of Noyoo, and secretary of the diocese. 
He was one of six children — four sons and two 
daughters. All the tluee sons who sun*ivcd were 
brecT ecclesiastics ; aiul the reformer himself, while 
still only 1*2 years of age, was appointed^ to a 
chaplaincy in the cathcalral church of Xoyon. 
This he held as a means of support during the 
period of his cducaticm, aud even for some short 
time after ho had entered on his reforming career. 
C, was educated in circumstances of case, and oven 
affluence. The noble family of iNIommor, in the 
neighbourhood, invited him to share in the studies 
of their children ; he was m some measure adopted 
by them ; and when the family went to Paris, in 
his 14th year, he accompanied them, and parti- 
cipated iu the benefits of the higher instruction 
which was there attainable. Ho was entered as a 
pupil in the College de la Marche, under the regency 
of ^lathurin Cordier, bettor remembered, pcniaps, 
by bis Latin name of Corderius. It was under this 
distinguished master that C. laid the foundation of 
his o\vj\ wonderful mastery of the Latin language. 
During this early period, lie was distinguished by 
tbc great activity of liis mental powers, and the 
grave severity of Iiis maimers. His companions, it 
is said, surnaraed him the ‘ Accusative.* 

For awhile, his attention was directed to the study 
of law. His remark.ablc talents seemed to promise 
great success in tliis branch of study, and liis father 
sent him, with the riew of prosecuting it, to the 
university of Orleans, then adorned by Pierre do 
I’Etoilo, one of the most famous jurists of his day, 
and aftenvards president of the Parliament of Paris. 
At Orleans, ho continued the same life of rigorous 
temperance and earnest studioiisncss for which ho 
was already noted. Beza says, that, after supping 
modoratelj', he would spend half the night in study, 
and devote the morning to meditation on what he 
had acQuired, TTi.s unclue habits of study^ seem to 
have laid thus early the foundation of the ^-health 
which marked his later years. It was wMe a 
student in Orleans that he became acejuainted with 
the Scriptures, and received his first impulse to tho 
theological studies which have made his name so 
524 


distinguished. A relative of Ids own, Pierre Eobert 
Oiivetan, was there engaged in a translation of the 
Scriptures ; and this had the effect of drawing C. s 
attention, and awakening -within him the religioiis 
instinct which was soon to prove the master-principle 
of his life. We cannot say as yet that his ti-adition- 
aty opinions were unfixed, or that he had embraced 
with any decision the Protestant opinions that were 
spreading everywhere ; but tbe seeds ^of tbe ncu 
faith were now beyond doubt sown in his heart, and 
frora tliiB time, altliougli lie still contiaued for 
avvliile longer to pursue Ills legal_ stadies, mam 
interests appear to liave been religious and theolo- 
gical. Prom Orleans he went to Dourges, where ^he 
acquired tho Imowledge of Greek, under tho tuition 
of a learned German, Melchior Wolmar, to the 
influence of whose spiritual instructions he was 
.also greatlj- indebted He began here to preach 
the reformed doctrines, and passed ov^er mto the 
r.anlcs of Protestantism, imder the slow but sme 
groM-th of his new convictions, ratber than under tbe 
amtation of any violent feeling. Here, as cvery- 
v^cre, his life presents a marked contrast to that of 

Luther. _ , . , . 

He proceeded to Paris in 1533, wluch at this date 
had become a centre of tbe * new learning, imdcr 
the teaching' of Lefevre and Parel, and the nmu- 
ence of the queen of Navarre, sister of Francis I. 
The Sorbonne itself bad not eso.aped tho infeotiou. 
There was a growing religious excitement in tlie 
university, in the court, and even among the bishops. 
This, however, w.as not to last. The king w.as soon 
stin-ed up to t.ake active measures to queU this 
rising spirit ; and the result was^ that C. and othem 
were obliged to flee for tbeir lives. The story is 
that C. narrowly escaped, having descended from 
bis window by means of his sheets, and fied, under 
the guise of a vine-dresser, a friend of his, m whose 
clothes he conooaled himself. After this he repaired 
for a short time to his native place, resigned the 
preferment ho held in the Roman Catholic church, 
and for a yc.ar or two led a wandering life, sheltered 
in various places. Mto And him at Saintonge j at 
Nerac, the residence of the queen of Navarrej at 
Anr'OulGme, with his friend Louis Tillet ; then lor a 
brief while at Paris again, strangely enough expecting 
a meeting vidth Servetus, who had expressed a desire 
to see and confer with him. Persecution agai^t the 
Protestants .at this time raged so hotly, that C. was 
no longer safe in France ; and he betook himself to 
Basel, where he is supposed to have prepared the 
first edition of the Inslitutes of the Christian JlcltJI'O’h 
and whence he certainly issued.in the yew 153u, tlie 
famous preface addressed to Fraucis I. ^ Tlie couceii- 
trated vigour of this address, its intensity of feeling, 
risint' into indignant remonstr-ance, and at tunes 
a pathetic .and powerful eloquence, make it one of 
the most memorable dociunents in connection nath 
the Reformation. It is througbout a noble drfence 
of tbe ri"bteou3 character of tbe reformed doctoines, 
aud tbeir support alike in Scripture and in liistoiy. 
The energetic decisiveness and moral zeal of tho 
future teacher and legislator of Geneva, speak in 
cvciy page of it. After completing this gre.at semce 
to tho c.ause of Protestantism, he made a shoit 
visit to Italy, to RenGe, the Duchess of Forr.ara. 
Fin.ally, he revisited his native town ; _ sold the 
paternal estate, which had devolved to him on the 
death of his eldest brother ; .and bidduig it adieu, 
set out in company with his younger brother and 
sister on his way to Str.asburg. The direct road 
beinf' rendered dangerous by tbe armies of Charles N ., 
whioi had penetrated into France, he sought a 
cironitous route through Savoy and Genev.a. 

The result of this journey was_ memorable for the 
cause of tho Reformation. Arrived in Geneva, ho 
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met there liis friend, Louis Tillct, who communicated plan of church-government, in ah its fonns and 
tlie fact of liis arrival to , Farel, then in the very details. By his College of Pastors 'and Doctors, and 
midst of his stmgglc to promote the Eeformation in his Consistorial Court of Discipline, he founded a 
the city .and neighbourhood. Parel hastened to see theocracy, with himself at the head of it, which 
him, and urge upon him the duty of remaining .aimed a’utu.aUy to direct all the .affairs of the city, 
where iio was, and imdertaldng his share of the and to control and modify both the social and 
work of God, under the burden of which he w.as individu.al life of the citizens. Not avithout a 


like to fail. C. did not at first respond to the 
call. He w.as given, he himself s.ays, to his ‘ own 
intense thoughts and pria'ato studies.’ He wished 
to devote himself to the sendee of the reformed 
ehurche.s gcnor.ally, rather than to the care of any 
pai-ticular chivrcli. A life of intellectual and theo- 
logic.al labour was th.at which .at that time was most 
congenial to liim. By some strange insight, however, 
Farel penetrated to the higher fitness of the young 
stranger who stood before him, .and he ventured, m 
the spirit of th.at d.aring enthusiasm which ch.ar.acter- 
ised him, to Lay the cvirse of God upon him and his 
studies if he refused his aid to the church of Geneva 
in her time of need. This seemed to C. .a divine 
menace. ‘ It was,’ he said, ‘ .as if God had seized 
me by his awful hand from heaven.’ He .ab.andoned 
his intention of pursuing his journey, and joined 
e.agerly udth F.arel in the work of reform,ation. 

finch avas the heginning of C.’s grc.at g.areer in 
Geneva. Having entered upon his task, he soon 
infused .an energy into it which crowned the 
•struggling efforts of F.arel avdth success. The hier- 
.arolueal .authority was already overturned before 
his arrival ; the citizens had .asserted their inde- 
pendence against the Duke of Savoy, whose alli.ance 
witli the corrupt opiseop.ato, which was the direct 
govcniing influence in the place, had called forth the 
patriotic as weU as the religious feolmgs of the 
people. The magistrates .and people e.agerly joined 
avitU the reformers in the first heat of their freedom 
and ze.al. A Protestant Confession of Faith was 
drawn out, .approved of by the Council of Two 
Hundred, the largest governing board of the city, 
and then proclaimed in the o.athedral church of St 
Peter’s as binding upon the whole body of the citizens. 
Great .and man'cUous changes were wrought in a 
short time upon the manners of the people ; where 
licence and frivolity had reigned, a strict moral 
I sca’crity began to characterise the whole aspect of 
' society. The strain, however, av.as too sudden and 
i too extreme. A spirit of rebelhon to the rule of the 
refoimers broke forth ; they refused to yield to tlio 
wishes of a party animated by a more easy and 
liberal spirit than themselves, and known in the 
history of Geneva under the niclcuamo of Libertines ; 
and tlio consequence w.as, that they avere both 
expelled from the city after less tlian two yearn’ 
residence. 

C. retre.ated to Strashurg, where ho had me.ant to 
go when arrested in liis course .at Gonev.a, Here 
he settled, and dca-oted himself to thcologic.al study, 
and e.speci.ally to his critical lahom's on the Now 
Testament. Here, also, in October 1539, ho married 
the avidow of a converted Auah.aptist. The marriage 
appe.ars to have proa'ed a happy one, although not 
of long duration. 

The Genevans foirad, after a short time, that they 
could not avell get on avithout Calvin. His rule 
might be rigid ; hut an authority, even such as his, 
ayhioh might gaU from its severity, avas bettor than 
no settled authority at all ; and tho Libertine parta’ 
seem to haam been unable to constnict any efficient 
•and beneficent form of government. Accordingly, 
they inanted C. to return ; and .after some delay on 
his part, in order to teat tho spirit in avhioh they 
were acting, he .acceded to their invitation, and in 
the autumn of 1541, after tlu-ee years’ absence, 
once more made his entry into Genoa’a. 

Noavj at length, he succeeded in establishing his 


struggle, it may he supposed, did he succeed in his 
great autocratic scheme. The Libertines, although 
dislionoured by their ineffectmal attempts to main- 
I Lain order iu the city, and uphold its rights and 
dignity, stUl remained a strong party, avhich w.as 
fa-eii .augmented, after C ’s return, by men such as 
Amy I’crrm, avho had stninely conoiUTed in the 
inaatatioii to t'., but who aiero afterav.ards alien- 
.ated from him by the liigli and .arbitrary band avith 
avhicb be piirsiud his designs, as well as by their 
own schemes of amliitioii. The struggle with this 
party lasted with a'.ariotis fortune for no less a 
period than fifteen years, and w.as only termin.ated 
m 1555, after a somewh.at ridiculous cmeiUe in the 
streets. Amy Perrin .and others, driven from tho 
city, were executed in effigy ; and the refoimeps 
authority from this date conlirmed into an absolute 
supremacy. 

During the jieriod of this long struggle with tho 
Libertmes, 0. had many other disputes, in which ho 
conducted himself witli no less heartiness and zeal. 
The most rem.arkable of those were his controversies 
Mitli .Scliastiaii C.istellio, Jerome Bolsec, and .above 
all, Michael Mcr\ ctiis. 

C. had become acquainted with C.astellio at 
Strashurg. 'iliey cutortamed at first a warm friend- 
ship for each other, and C. shewed great zeal in 
assisting GasteUm, whose poverty and learning 
had attracted his sjTnpathy. AVhen lie retumecl 
to Geneva, he invited C.astellio to join him there, 
and procured for him the title of Ilegcnt or Tutor 
in the gymnasium of the city. There was little 
similarity, however, in the ch.aractcrs of tho two 
men, .and tho diversity of their tastes and aiews 
soon became apparent. The le.arning of CastoUio 
was intensely mimanitic ; a classical spirit and a 
somewhat .arbitrary opinionativenoss moulded all 
his studies ; and as soon as he began to .ajaply himself 
to theology, he came into conflict avith Calvin, 
bn a letter to Farel in 1542, ave find C. spcaldng of 
the freaks of ‘ our friend Sebastian, avhich may both 
raise your bile and your laughter at the same time.’ 
These freaks relate to C.asteUio’s notions of Scrip- 
tural translation, and his refusal of C.’s offer to revise 
the a’crsion avhich he had made of certain parts of 
Scripture. Then, two ye.ars later, avhen CastcUio 
desired to enter into the ministry, C. dissuaded tho 
council from .accepting him, on accoimt of some 
pecidiar opinions avhich he held. These were certain l 
rationalistic views .as to the authenticity and char- 
acter of the Song of Solomon, the descent of Christ 
into hell, .and also about election. After this, 
C.astellio left Geneva for aaa'hile, but soon return- 
ing, be attacked the views of C. openly. After a 
violent scene iu church, which is p.aintod in C.’s 
letters amry strongly, he avas forced to le.ave the 
city. The two old friends, now declared enemies, 
did not spare each other henceforth. Tho fate of 
Servetus drew forth an anonymous publication, 
attacldng avitli keen logic and covert and ingenious 
sarcasm the Genevan "doctrines. This publication 
was .attributed by both C. and Beza to Castellio, 
and they replied to him in no measured terms, 
stigmatising hull as a ‘ deceiver and vessel of Satan.’ 
One f.act really disgraceful to C. in the controversy 
deserves not to he passed over. Smile in grc.at 
poverty, Castellio was obliged, in his old age, to 
g,ather sticks on the banks of the Rhine at Basel, as 
a means of support. C. did not hesitate to accuse 
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him o£ stealing the sticks. Such polemical trucu- 
lence may ivcll make us turn away in disgust and 
indignation. 

The controversy with Bolsec belongs to a later 
period. Jerome Bolsec was originaUj' a Carmelite 
monk, hut he had thrown aside the habit, and 
betaken himself to the practice of medicine in 
Geneva. Ho was led to attack C.’a doctrine of 
predcstin.ation. As soon as C. heard of this, ho 
led him to understand that ho was not at liberty 
to question the Genevan doctrine. He and the 
other clergj' dealt with him ; but after repeated 
disputations Bolsec was found incorrigible, and was 
sentenced to banishment from the city. C.ast out 
of the theocratic community, he ultimately rejoined 
the Roman Catholic Church, and revenged himself 
in a' somewhat mean way against C. by writing his 
life in a spirit of detraction and slander. 

Of .all these contests, however, the most memor- 
able is that with Servetus. A melancholy interest 
enc'ircles the name of this gre.at heretic, which the 
criminal tragedy of his death keeps alw.ays fresh 
and a-iwd in the minds of all who hate intolerance, 
and who love truth rather than dogmatism. Tlie 
character of tien'etiis lumself has little to do with 
this interest. Ho seems to have been more of a 
vain, restless, and enthiisi.istic dreamer, than of a 
c.alm and patient inquirtr. In his very dreams, 
however, and the vague audacities of his specula- 
tion, there is a hind nt .snniilicity .and uncomsetous 
earnestness that wins .«jan|iathy. He had entered 
into various counectiniis with even from the 
time of his early residence m Pans; particularly, 
he had sent huii variout documents containing the 
anews, fully developed in his aiork subsequently 
published under the title of I!f C/tristianismi. 

0. never concealed his ahliorronce of these views; 
and in a letter to Fare! as e.arly as 1540, ho 
threatens that if .‘'orvetus should come to Genova, 
ho avould do what he could to bring him to condign 
ptmishmout: .Vam si vment, vunlo vahaC ni'a nutho- 
rilas, fivuin airc nun'iuatn isjtiar. Tlie historj’ of 
his seizure and condemn.ition .at Vienne by the 
Catholic authontie.s, and esiieeully of C.’s share 
iu the correspondence w Inch led to his seizure, 
is very conitilic.ated and obscure. It has been 
maintained that C. w.as the instigator, through a 
creature of his omi of tlio name of Trio, of the 
whole transactiou ; it is ccrlttin that he forwarded 
to the anthoritie.s, through Trie, jirivato documents 
which Servetus had intrusted to him, avith a anew 
to the heretic’s identilication, and as matenals for 
his condemnation. Servetus was sentenced to he 
burned, but cflocted his escape, and, after several 
months' avandering, ho aaws found at Genca-.x It aa-as 
his intention to proceed to Italy, aadiere he hoped 
his opinions might meet aadtli some degree of tolera- 
tion, and ho arrived at Geneva on his av.ay. This is 
the e.\jdaii.ation of an oa-ent otherwise tin.accoimt- 
ahle. Having a-cutnred to church, accoriling to the 
common account, ho was recognised, apprehended, 
and conveyed to jirison by C.’a order, just as he 
aa-as about to leave the city. The p.articulars of 
his trial are ftdl of intere.st, hut too lengthened to 
he detailed hero. It hasted, avith a-arious inter- 
ruptions, for two months. Ho att.acked C. aaith 
the most foul epithets, and C. retorted avith a 
virulence and foulness quite equal to his own. At 
length, on the 2Gth of October 1553, sentence 
was passed upon Servetus, condemning him to 
death by fire. C. used his influence to h.aa’o the 
mode of death allea-iated, hut aa-ithout success. On 
the a-ery next morning, the sentence w.as put into 
execution. On an extended eminence at some 
distance from the city, Servetus was hastened to a 
stake surroimdcd by he.aps of o.ak-wood and Icaa-cs, 
£2C 


avith his condemned hook and the IMS. he had sent 
to C. attached to his girdle ; and, amid his agonis- 
ing cries, the fire was kindled, and the aaTetched 
man expiated his heresy amidst the flames. IVhat- 
ever apologies may he airged for this memorable 
crime, it must remain a mournful and scandalous 
blot on the history of the Reformation. The 
dismace of it has particularly attached to C., and 
with some justice, from the special and unhappy 
relation which he bore to the whole transaction ; 
hut most of the Reformers are no less implio.ated 
in it. The wise BiiUinger defended it, and even 
the gentle Mclanchthon could only see cause for 
gratitude in the hideous tragedy. 

After the execution of Servetus, and the expul- 
sion of the Libertines, two years later, C.’s power 
in Geneva was firmly established, and he used it 
vigorou3l5' and beneficently for the defence of Pro- 
testantism throughout Europe. By the mediation 
of Beza, he made his influence felt in France in the 
great struggle th.at was there going on between the 
hierarchical party, with the Guises at its head, and 
the Protestants, led by Condu .and Coligny. In 
1501, his energies began to foil. He had been long 
suffering from had health, hut his strength of will 
and biioj’.ancy of intellect sustained liiiri amid all 
his bodily weakness. In the year now mentioned, 
his b.ad health greatly increased, and although 
he Biirvivcd for more than two years, he never 
regained anv aagonr. Ho died on the 27Gi of M.ay 
15M. 

Very tlifferent estimates, it maybe imagined, have 
been formed of C.’s character, according to the point 
of view from which it is contemplated. Hone, how- 
ever, c.an dispute his intellectual mcatness, or the 
powerful services which he rendered to the c.ause of 
Protcst.antism. Stern in spirit, and unyielding in 
trill, he is never selfish or petty in his motit-es. 
Kowhere .amiable, ho is cverj-where strong. Arhi- 
trarj’ and cniol when it suits him, he is yet heroic 
in his aims, and beneficent in the scope of his 
ambition. E.amest from the first, looking upon life 
as a serious rc.alitj', his moral purpose is alw.ays 
clear .and definite — to live a life of duty, to sh.apo 
circumstances to such divine ends as ho apprehended, 
and, in whatever sphere ho might he iilaoed, to 
work out the glory of God. 

Ho rendered a double service to Protestantism, 
which, apart from anything else, would have made 
his name illustrious : he si/stcmaiiscd its doctrine, and 
he orpanised its ecclesiastical discipline. Ho w.a3 at 
once the gre.at theologian of the Reformation, and 
the foimdcr of a new church polity, which did more 
than all other iiiQiiences together to consolidate the 
sc.attcred forces of the Reformation, and give them 
an enduring strength. As a religious teacher, as a 
social legislator, and ns a -uTiter, cspcci.aUy of the 
French language, thou in process of fonnation, his 
fomc is second to none in his age, and must always 
conspicuously adorn the historj’- of civilisation. 
Among C.’s most import.ant works are : OhHsliana; 
Jidipionts Institutio (B.asel, 1530); De ii'ccessitate 
Jteformanda: Ecclesia^ (loFl) ; Commentaires snr la 
Concordance ou Harmonic dcs EvanpClistcs (Gen. 
1501) ; In Hovnni Testamentum Commentarii (edited 
by Tholuck, in 7 vols., Halle, 1833 — 1834) ; In Lihros 
Psalmorujn Commentarii (edited by Tholuck, 1830) ; 
In Lihnim Genestos Commentarii (edited by Heng- 
stenherg, 1838). A collection of C.’s Letters, com- 
lilcd from the original hlSS., and edited with 
listorical notes bj- Dr Jules Bonnet, were traushated 
into English by D. Constable, 2 vols., 1855 — 1857. 
The best edition of C.Is whole works is that of 
Amsterdam, 1071, in 9 vols. fob By the ‘Calvin 
Translation Sociotj',’ in Edinburgh, ms works hiave 
been collected, translated into English, and issued 
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in 51 vols. Svo, 1S43 — 1855, a serica of Looks pro- Rationalism or Unitariamam. TMs is conspicuously 
curable at a tnodorate price. the case in tlic cliurcli of Geneva itself, and some 

CA'LTIXISJT is tlie system of religious doctrine of % old Puritan cliurolieB of Arnenoa. It stiU 
a<;sociaic(l vatli the name of Calvin, and supposed to remains, however, as opposed to Armmian, Socinian, 
(listiuoiiisli the churches more particularly called an}' cognate foriM of the same tjrpe of doctrine, 
the Reformed, in contradistinction to the Lutheran most living and powerful among the creeds of 

and Anglican cliurclies. Calvin’s doctrinal vnews Ecfonnation. 


arc laid clovn at lengtli in liis Institutio Christiana: | 
Bdigionis, first published in 1536. It vvas not till ' 
many years later, hoTvever, that the n.ame of C. 
came to be attaolied to a certain set of doctrinal 
opiniaiis, and not till the rise of Arminius (q. v.) 
and the synod of Dort (q. V.) in ICIS, that these 
opinions may be said to have been polemically 
marked off from others with which they are gene- ' 
rally contrasted, and to which they are recogmsed , 
as standing in opposition. I 

The diilerence of thought expressed in the I 
Arminian and Calvinistio systems is as old as I 
the history of Christian doctnne. In almost cverj’ [ 
point, Au^rstine may bo said to have anticipated . 
Calvin; while Pclagius and the e.astorn divines, 
■such as Chrj’Eostom, represented a t 3 'pe of opinion 
upon the whole consonant to that which in moro | 
modem times has been opposed to Calvinism. In 
the Eoman C.atholie Church, since the Eeforma- 
lion, the sarae opposition of thought h.as presented 
itself in the famous contest oJ Jansenism and 
Jesuitism. 

The main point of distinction in the two 63’stem3 
or modes of Cliristian opinion, is ns to the operation 
of diwne grace in the salvation of sinners. In the 
one system, this operation is considered as prede- 
termined and absolute ; m the other, ns mcrcl 3 ' j 
prescient, and in some sense conditioned. Predcsti- 1 
nation and Irresistible Grace are the great kcy-note.s 
of C. — its two main points. Others were .added in ' 
opposition to Arminianism — viz., Original Sin, Parti- [ 
ciaar Hcdcmption, ani the Persevci'ance of the Saints; 
but the first of these is not peculiarly Cahnnistic, 
and the last two aro merely corollaries from the 
doctrines of Predestination and Grace. Predestina - ' 
tion is, in fact, tho one distinguishing doctrine of the 
s 3 -stcm, as it was of Augustinianism, of which C. was 
merely the revival. The divine vrill, apprehended 
as decretive and predestinating, is uecessaril 5 ' inv. 
sistillc in its efficacy, sdcci in its objects, and 
persevering in its results. The characteristic of 
C., therefore, is th.at it is a spccul.ativo Christian 
Evstem, springing from a single great principle, cairicd 
out rigorously into all its logical consequences. 

The Church of England, in its earlier histor 3 ', 
was Cali-inistic in its creed, although mcdiaival and 
Catholic in its ritual. Puritanism was nothing 
else than a movement to reduce it altogether to a 
C.-dvinistie model. In the re-action which followed 
this movement, the Church of England, whilo retain- 
ing its original articles, ne.arly parted with its 
Cah-inistic faith; and throughout the ISth c., its 
chief divines aro conspicuously Arminian or latitu- 
dinarian. But with the revival of the evangelical 
party in tho end of the century, C. rerived ; and it 
stiff maintains, if not an absolute sway, yet a 
powerful influenoo over man 3 ' minds in the Anglic,an 
establishment, whilo it is the professed creed of a 
great proportion of the dissenters. 

Tho Church of Scotland, along with tho other 
Presbyterian churches in this country, and the 
large and numerously incre.asiug bodies of Presby- 
tenans in America, all hold to tho 'IV’cstminater 
Confession of Paith, the most elaborate and formal 
expression of Calvinistio doctrine that exists. But 
while holding to the same Calvinistio standard, these 
churches shew many varieties of actual opinion; 
and in tho history of Pre3b3terianism, 0. has shewn 
a tendency in its logical development to pass into 


CALX is the L.atm term for quicklime. As 
quicldimo is produced hy burning limestone, the 
alchemists applied the term C. to the product 
obtained hy burning any ore or other mineral 
substance ; and mlcination (q. v.) to tho process. 

OALYCA'IfTHUS (Gr. c.alyx-flower), a genus of 
plants of the natural order Ci'hicanthacca:, an order 
.ilbed to liosaetir, and of which only a few species 
are knoivn, natives of Xorth America and Japan — 
shrubs, mth S(|uare stems, which aro of remarkable 
structure, having .around the central woody axis 
foiu- sm.aller imperfect ones. An aromatic fragrance 
ch.ar.acterisc3 this order. In the genus C., the bark 
and leaves possess it as well as the flowers. The 
bark of Jloridiis, a native of Carolina, has been 
used as .i spice and c.armiiiativo, and has acquired 
the name of C.irolma iVllajuce. or .American Allspice. 
The ilowei-s are of .i cliocolate colour. 

CALYIX ) XI.VX BOAR. Once upon a time, 
accordmg to a Creek mytli, a certain Ginous, king 
of (.'alydon, the ancient capital of »Etolia, omitted a 
sacnlicc to Diana, whereupon the goddess, in her 
rage, sent mto his fields a frightful hoar, which com- 
mitted great devastation. No one had tho courage 
to hunt it except Meleagir, the son of ffinous, who, 
calling to his help tlie bravest lieroes of Greece — 
Theseus, .Tasmi, Nkstur, and others — pursued and 
slew the mousti-r. L.ater writers, liowever, affirm 
that he found it mipossible to destroy tho animal, 
until Atalanta, his mistress, aided him by piercing 
it with .an arrow. 

CALY'MENE, a genus of tho fossil order Trilo- 
bites (q. v.l. It differed from tbo other genera of tho 
order in the individuals having the power of roUing 
themselves into a ball, so th.at they aro often found 
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coiled up like an oniscus, i. c., Img-louso — vulgo, a 
sl.atcr. Tho genus is characteristic of the Silurian 
formation. The species wo figure lias been long 
known as tho ‘ Dudley Locust.’ It is remarkable 
as a very long-subsisting Bpi'cies, passing from the 
Caradoc beds to the Ludlow rocks. Twenty species 
h,ave been dcscribciL 

CALY’PSO, in Grecian legend, was, according to 
Homer, the ilaughter of Atlas, and inhabited the 
Eohtary wooded isle of Ogygia, far apart from all 
gods and men. Ulysses being throivn upon her 
island by shipwreck, she treated him kindly, and 
promised him immortality if he w'oidd marry^ her. 
He was fascinated by her charms, but unwilliug 
to desert Ids wife and Ids native land; sho detained 
him, however, seven years, and boro 1dm two sons. 
On his departure, she died of grief. 

CALYPTBAi'A (Gr. hahjpira, .a head-dress), a 
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nenus of gasteropodous molhisks, of tkc order 
Peciinihrandiiata, the type of a familj', Calyplrmida, 
formerly included in the genus Patella, or Limpet, 
yvlion the more form of the shell ivas more regarded 
in classification than the stnioturc of the animal, 
and still kno\vn as Chamhered Limpets, Cup-and- 
Sauccr Limpets, Bonnet Limpets, and Slipper 
Limpets. The shell is limpet-shaped, hut the apex 
is more or less sjiiral, and lias ,a calcareous process 
from its inner surface for the attachment of a 
principal muscle. The Calyptra:ida: differ much 
in shape, some heing very fiat, and others very 
conical ; .some elongated <and slipper-like. The 
species are gener.illy natives of the shores of w.arm 
climates. Only two are British . — CahjptraidiK arc 
common in the older fossiliferous rocks. 

OA'LYX (a term originally Greek), in Botany, tho 
outermost of the circles of motbfied Ic.avcs which 
Eurround tho parts of fructification, .aud along with 
them constitute the flower. Within the C. there is 
generally at least a second circle of leaves, called 
the corolla (see Cor.OLi.,v. and Ei.owr.n) ; but this is 
sometimes aw.anting, and the C. is the only envelope 
of tho parts of fructification. The leaves of which 
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the C. is composcil are called srptde, when nuito 
separate from each other; hut they often grow 
together into a tube at tho base, aud the C. is then 
said to ho moiiosej)alou,<! or paniosepaloii.i (moiio.i, 
one; rjamo^t, union). The sepals arc generally simple 
1 'yithout stalks ; they are generally green, 
.and differ much lcs.s avadely from ordinary leaves 
than tho petals or leaves of the corolla; some- 
times, however, they are pelaloid, and hri<ditlv 
coloiu'cd, .as in Fudisia. The C. and coroll.a of many 
endogenous pl.ants rcsemhlo one another almost 
completely, and tho common term penanth (q. v.) 
IS thou a-cry generally employed. In jiomc pl.ants, 
the C. passes insensibly into the coroll.a, and it is 
not easy to distinguish the innermost sep.als from 
the outermost petals. Tho C. is in such cases 
often composed of more circles of Ic.avcs than one. 
iho C. occasionally- falls off avhcu llowerin"- is 
o\ or {di’cklnous)^ as in lianuncidns; sometimes ^vcii 
'svlien It commences [cndiicoH.H), as in the popi>y; 
generally it remains till the fruit is ripe {persistent )^ ' 
and 18 then much enlarg^cd aiul more britrhtlv I 
coloured, as iii P/nfsaiis. It often becomes fleshy 
and forms the seeming fruit, as in tho rose.-- 
Tho glumes (q. v.) of grasses, &c., used to he 
regarded as a. (J.> to whicli, however, they have no 
proper analogj^ 

CASr, or GR.ANTA, a river of Engl.aiid, avhieh, 
rising m Essex, flows north-east through Cambridve- 
^irc, .and after a course of .about 40 miles, joins tiic 
Ouse 3{ miles .above Ely. It gives its name to the 
toavn of C.amhndgc, which stands upon it, .and hclow 
which It IS narigahle, .and is classic on account of 
the ho.at-races on it by Cambridge students. 

CAMA'UIOLITE.S, a religious order founded in 
ttic v.aIo of Camaldoli, near Arezzo, in the Apennines, 
Romuald, ,a Benedictine monk, and a 


• member of the noble family of the Dulies of Ravenna. 
, Erom It.aly it spread into Er.ancc, Germany, and 
, Pol.and. Tho brethren, avho wear a white g.a’rment, 
1 are, and h.aa-e alw.ays been, characterised'' for tho 
, excessive rigidity of their monastic rule ; hut except 

■ to shew to what lengths in a cruel mortific.ation of 

• natural life man can proceed, they have been pirac- 
: tically useless in tho world. The order is now 
I almost extinct. 

■ OAIMARGTJE. See Boucircs ntr Ruone. 

: CAMARILLA, a Spanish word, diminutive of 

camara, literally signifies a little chamber. As 
cainara is u.scd to dcsign.atc, par cxcdlcnce, the 
ebamber of tho king of Spain, the roy.al ch.amher, 
BO G. ill also used to design.ato liis priv.atc chamber 
or cabinet, the place where ho receives his most 
intimate friends, courtiers,' sycophants, and all tho 
moral refuse th.at naturally g.atliers roimd a weak 
throne. Hence, in the political l.anguage of modern 
Europe, it has come to signify the infiucuce 
e.xerciscd on the st.ate by secret .and imaccredited 
councillors, in _ opposition to the opinions of tho 
legitimate minishy, an influence which in Sjiain 
particularly is most pernicious. . The word first 
obtained this me.aning in the time of Fcrdmand VII., 
avho was excessively addicted to tho unkingly Ii.abit 
of li.stening to the insinuations of tho companions 
of his j)lc.asurc3. 

CAM.Vr'EU .vxn IMO’XOCHROME are terms 
by which painting in one colour is dcsign.atcd. Tho 
ancients painted thus both in gray (ni rjrixnille) and 
m red. Pictures of soycr.al tints, hut aa-hcro tho 
natural colour.s of the objects are not copied, arc said 
to be cn eamayni. As one colom- gcncr.ally prca’ails 
kluc, red, yolloav, green camayou.' 
I olulori Car.aa-aggio, for example, so o\-crIaid liis 
other coloins arith brown, that his avorks give tho 
impression of monochrome paintings. Dr.aaadngs in 
Iiulian ink, red and black chalk, pencil, &o., ns avcll 
as engravings, m.ay bo said to ho en cama>/etu 

CAMBAOliBES, Jean Jacques Rfiois, Duke 
of Inrma, and High Chancellor of tho French 
Empire, under Napoleon, avas horn at Montpellier, 
October IS, 1/oS, Li 1791, bo aa-as appointed presi- 
dent of tho criminal court in his n.atia-o place. 
Afterwards, ns member of the National Cona-en- 
lion, he took a prominent part in sketohin's tho 
ncav code of laavs, and distinguished himscif ba- 
ins moderation. Ho denied the right of tho Cou- 
a cut ion to condemn the king, and, aa-hen this av.as 
done, argued in f.avour of .a reprieve. After tho 
rca-olution of tho 0th Thermidor (Jidy 27, 1794), 
C. av.-u) elected president of tho Cona-ontion, .and, 
.as licail of the Committee of Public S.afety, av.as 
actia-c in procuring peace arith Prussia and Spain. 
Ills enemies liaa-ing succeeded in cxiioUiiig liim from 
ofhee, he eugnged himself in legal studies, and laid 
before tho council of Fia-o Hundred tho sketch of a 
cia-il code aa-liich aftoraa-nrds formed tho basis of the 
Code ^'^apokor. In 179G, C. aa-.as for a short tune 
made president pf this coimcil. After the cham»es 
niado in tho Directory, he aa*as made blinister^of 
Justice, .assisted in the revolution of the ISth Bru- 
mairo (November 9, 1799), aa-as made Second Consul, 
and faithfully att.aclicd himself to the interest 
'jy 1>0 ■"’.as raised to the office 

of Hmh Chancellor of the Empire, and in ISOS aa-as 
mauo Dulcc of Parma. He endeavoured to dissuade 
Naijoleon from the projected invasion of Iliissia, hut 
m this instance his adWee was Viainly given. In 1S13, 
aa-hen N.apoleou took tho field .against the .allies, C. 
avas left as president of the regency, and in this 
rap.aeity .aocomp.anied the empress to Blois, 1S14. 
From this place he sent to Paris his vote for tlio 
.ahchc.ation of N.apoleon. During the Hundred D.aj-s, 
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ngainst W's oivn Trill, he was made Minister of 
Justice, .and President of the Ch.amhcr of Peers, 
After the second restoratio'n, 0. lived privately in 
I'ans for some time; hut in 1816, avas exiled for 
having taken part m the execution of Louis Xn. 
In ISIS, his civil and political rights were restored, 
and ho returned to Paris, where Ho lived retired to 
ilin time fd his death, March 5, 1824. Among the 
men of .the Revolution, G. was one of the few avhose 
aetivit}- was iieaccablo and truly progressive. His 
t'jia-ices in the cstahlishmont of law were great. His 
uat'.ire was mild and candid, and his intellect very 
acute. 

GAhIBAY', a city, district, and giilf at the north- 
west extremity of the peninsida of Hindustan.^ — 1. 
C., the city, stands at the head of its .gidf, and on 
the right b.aiik of the Mj'hee, in lat. 22' IS' H., and 
long. 72’ .79' H, being 76 miles to tlie north-north- 
west of Snrat. It contains about 10,000 inhabitants, 
haidng been at one time much more populous— 

J minoiis palaces, mosques, and tombs, .and an exca- 
1 v.ated temple of considcr.ablo pretensions, attest its 
‘ former magnifleenco and e.xtent. The main causo 
I of its dec.a}' has been the gradual obstruction of its 
] rcaward n.avig.atiou. It still cxjiorts gr.ain, cotton, 
and ivory, besides its renowned manufactures in 
I bloodstone and c.ameliau. — 2. C., the district, con- 
I tains an area of .‘100 square mdcs, stretching in 
I X. lat. from 22’ 9' to 22’ 41', and in E. long, flora 
72 20’ to 711’ J'- It is .attached to the presidency 
! of Bombay, though under the government of a n.aw.ab 
I of its own. Pop. 175,000. — .'!. C., the gulf, extends 
1 in X. I.at. between 21° and 22’ 10', and in E. long. 

between 71° CO' and 72’ 40', measuring 80 miles in 
; length, and averaging 25 in breadth. In propor- 
tion to its size, it receives a vast quantity of frc.sli 
w.ater — on the west, the Gooma, Ooloartce, Gclya, 

. I and Sotrooujeo; on the north, the Sabunnuttee and 
' Myheo; and on the cast, the Nerbudda and the 
Taptee. The inundations of so many rivers, and 
the ebb and flow of tides, which fall and rise 30 
j feet, conspire not only to elevate the bottom, but 
' also to generate movable quicksands. 

; OA'JIBER, in Ship-biiUding, implies a slight 
j arching or convexity upw.ards. A ' cambered ’ ship is 
one in which the floor is higher in midships than 
at the stem and stem. — The name ‘ camber’ is also 

f ivcn to a small dock in a dockyard, for containing 
oats, and for loading and unloading timber. 
GA'IHEERIVELL, once a rural village, now a 
suburb of London, on 
the south side of the 
Thames. 

CAMBERWELL 
BEAUTY (Panmn 
Antiopa), one of the 
largest and most beau- 
tiful British butterflies, 
r.arc in Britain, although 
it has been found in 
many parts of the coun- 
(•_>> < try, but common in tho 
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band of black around 
tho brown, and an outer 
h.and or margin of pale 
ycUow, the black band 
cont.aining a row of 
largo blue spots, the 
yellow m.argin dappled 
with black specks, all 
the colours rich and velvety. Tho marpn of tho 
86 ' 


Camberwell Beauty : 

, larva or caterpillar ; h, pepa ; 
e, perfect iascel. 


wings exliibits tooth-liko angularities. The antennto 
arc terminated by a knob. Tho catorpiUar feeds 
on the willow. It is black, tvith white dots and 
a row of largo red spots down tho back, and is 
rough with soft spines.— IVlien Camberwell was 
more rural than now, and abounded in willows, 
this butterfly was sometimes taken there. 

CA'MBIO, CAMBIST. Tho former of these 
two words is the Italian for exchange; the latter, 
for a moneg-changer. Cambist is also used figur- 
atively as tho title of a book in which the moneys, 
weights, measure’, &c., of various nations are given 
in tho equivalents of some particular one. Eor 
instance, Kellys Cnmenal Camhht gives these in 
English, and the Cumhula Mahaa in Italian. 

CAMBIUM (Lat. cnmhlo, to change), in Botany, 
a layer of mucilaginous viscid matter, particularly 
abundant m spring, mterposed between the woody 
layers and the balk of trees and other stems. 
Delicate cells (Camhium cells) are formed in it, 
which certainly fulfil important fimctions in the 
formation of new wood, although, notwithstanding 
much investigation by some of the greatest vegetable 
physiologists of our time, the nature of these fimo- 
tions is stUl very imjierfectly ascertained. Tho 
medullary rays are connected with the C. cells, and 
these cells gradually elongate into the shape which 
belongs to those of woody tissue. Tho C. layer is 
foimd only in c.vogonous stems. 

CAMBO'DIA, or C.A-MBO'JA (native name, 
Kan-pou-chi), an extensive country of tho Indo- 
ChineS' IViiMi’iila, formerly a feudal dependency of 
Siam ; now, lying as it does to the north and cast 
of the French portion of Cochin. Chiu.a, a proteo- 
tor.ateot France. The present ruler was crowned at 
Houdon, the c.apital ofC.,m 1864. He h.as accorded 
to his protector, France, the right of settlement 
on the river Caiiihodia, at the point where its 
four arms meet before descending into the sea. See 
CofUlV-ClllN.t. 

CAMBO'GE. .Sec G \mbore. 

C.AMBOBNE, a town of Cornw.all, 11 miles 
north-Me.st of Falmouth. It is surrounded by very 
jnroductivc copper, tin, and lead mines. C. church 
has a stone iiu-eription of the 10th century. Pop. 
(1871) 77.57. 

(3aMBRAI, a city of France, in the dep.artment 
of the Xord. about 32 miles south-south-east of 
Lille. It 13 situated on the right bank of tho Scheldt, 
is strongly fortified and avell built, with toler.ably 
wide, but irregular streets, and many picturesque 
old houses. The c,atliedral, arehicpiscopal palace, 
toavii-house, and theatre .are among the principal 
public buildings. The city was greatly injured 
in 1793, when tho revolutionists, among other 
vandalisms, razed tho fine cathcdr.al. They also 
disentombed the remains of FtnCdoii, who was arch- 
bishop here, and melted liis lead colIin into bullets. 
A monument, however, by David the sculptor was 
erected (1825) in tho now c,athedr.al, in memory of 
tho immortal author of TclCmarpte. The manu- 
factures of the city .arc important, consisting of 
cambric— so c.illcd from its manufacture here — 
linen-thread, lace, cotton-y.arii, beet-root sugar, so.a]), 
starch, Ic.athor, &c. It li.is also a tr.vle in .agri- 
cultural produce. Tho j'opulatiou, in 1S72, was 
i i9,15G. 

U. was known to the Romans under the name of 
Camaracurn, and it was then one of tho chief cities 
of tho Nervu. It was fortified by Charlemagne, 
and was long governed by its own bishops, to whom 
Cluarlos the Bald coded it. Tho celobr.atcd league 
avainst the republic of Venice, which comprised tho 
pope, tho emperor of Germany, .and tho kings of 
Franco and Spain, was entered into here in 1508, 

S2!) 
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nntl l.'ilvcs its nnmo from the city. Here .ilso ■were 
concluded treaties hetween the French Icinj; and tho 
German emperor in ir)29, and in 1721 — 1725 between 
Charles VI. and Thilip V. of Spain. Diirin" 1S15 — 
ISIS it araa tho hcad-ipiarters of tho Briti-sh .army of 
occupation. 

CA'iMBRI.\, tho ancient namo of Wales, tho 
Britannia Sccimd.a of tho Homans. Tlio name in 
derived from that of Cimhri or Cyrari, hy which tho 
■Welsh have always c.allcd themselves. .See Bnirris 
.VNn Srom. 

C.\JIBliIAN BOCKS, tho namo given hy Fro- 
fi'sor .Sedgv. iel; to tho oldc.st knonai fossiliferous 
lodes, on account of tlieir extensive development in 
North W.ales. Their true limita h.avo heen the 
: uhjecl of eoiibidcrahlo controversy. VGicn Sedgwick 
(ii.-.t dc' cnhed tliem, they were considered inferior 
to tlio Silurian measures. Suhseiiiient o.xamination 
ha i idicwii that they aro the ei|uiv.alent.s of roeka 
picvioiisly dcsi rihed hj- Murehi.soii as Lower Silil- 
ri.iii; anil aceordin'^dy, geologist i generally, follow- 
111.; the elassille.itioii of tho goveniinent geologie.al 
itirvovors, coniine the term to an extensive aeries 
i of gnlstone.s, randstones, .and alate.s, avliieh iiniler- 
I lie the .Silurian Lingid.a Isds. In .\nglesea, tlic-o 
rocks have heeii inctaiiioriihosed in one place into 
1 chlorite and mica uchists , in another, into gnei-i, 
and all traces of orgaiirins have le en .lestrojed. In 
.Ncrtli Wales they ,irc 1 . ■ . alter, d. but h.avo as yi t 
pluved itllfos dll' roll I. I', the l.oiiirniynd (.Salop), 
them is ail appaitiit thuhne i ..f 2 d,t)liu f* '-t, 
v.iiidi may he, houeV'r, ouiiig t" fohhi in the 
ho'ls. A few f" d.i hi\e bieii leite • d In re, eon- 
listing of a (u. "I'l pt.uit or tw... the tr.aehs of 
.'.'iri'didi, and the fia no nt i of a 'uppo ed trih.bite, 
eilh'l F'd.i '/ii.v /.''inoii.s. In Ind.aiol, i imil.ar 
loihs o,s ur, containing tuo sp"d< i of a atiiall 
I'l.includ roophyt'', naii.' l i/.'i//eii;ii'i, .ami numerous 
tr.id.s and burrovs of fa-uoriiis. 

t'.VAlBKIC, a gi'ie r.il t- rm api'licl to the linest 
I'.r.'l thiiimot of liiun f.ibric ■. It is .".iid to he 
dcrivid from C'.imhr.u, m In re mu h goo'l.s were lir.it 
mule. .Soni'j of the limit ..imbin-s of tho pre out 
day aro pro'liicc l in .suit.'' rhiml. .Scot, h C. ii 
really a tiuisliii, bi.ng iiivle of cotton aaitli tho lihre 
tu i‘ t' d \ I ry hard, to iin.l.at'' ri .d or lnn.n c.ambrie. 

CA'MllltllHiB, the chief tonn of the county ro 
n.aiii' 'I, lu'S 'IS niiha iiorth-nortli-c.ast of London. 
It t.al.<"i its ii.aiin.' from th" river t’.am. avliich av.as 
.'.r.cnntlv call '1 the (Iraiit.a. By the .s.axons, (t. 
apji ai.s to have l"in known .as (imvNT.Milia'coi:, 
aihii h is foiiii'l uitli many idiglit variations of 
.'■pi lling, aii'l probably bec.ani'- .abbrevi.ated into 
IJ.aaTiu.icni'. It is abo suppo id that and 
ii'it th-' a'lj 1 'lit village of 1 1 rant. die. ter, was the 
Gli.a.'.'i ACi: vsi i:r. of tho .Saxons. 'Ihcro arc, however, 
traces Cl* a camp at tlr.antcticster. In 871*. the Dams 
1 11 .iged the ( ouiitry In re ibouts, ami an' i aid t'l havo 
lU’itroycd the toiin. King .lohn. m llm r.'cond year 
of his reign (12(H) .a n I, grant. .1 a .barter to tho 
town, jirrimttiiig it to h iv. .i piihl of meich.aiiLs, and 
in 12 ( 17 , continued the burgi ■ i m tin ir privilege's in 
p. qictiiity. In Idd.'i. tiny pai.l a lino ..f 51) marks 
for having tlicir Iiln rties; and iii 1227, Henry HI. 
continued tln ir chart, rs. Tim town li.as lent two 
membcr.i to parliament from the e.arlicst period. Tho 
univcn.ity iiin.ls two member.) of its own. Tho 
l.opulatioii of the municipal borough in 1871 was 
.'111,(178, that of the parliamentary borough, .".'l.fl'JI). 
( '. has IS churches belonging to tho Chiireh of 
I ingland, besides chapels belonging to the Baptist, 
( ongr.'gationalist, and other bodies. Tho most 
curious church is that of the Holy .Sepulchre, which 
is one of the fciv in Fnglaiid that have .a round 
I tower. 'J'hu town is not gcncrnlly pi city or 
1 c:o 


picturesque, hut tho gardens at the hacks of tho 
colleges, hy tho Cam, aro extremely heaiitifid in the 
fliimmer months. Its arolutectural features depend 
chiclly on tho college and university hiiildiiigs, 

CAhlBBIDGE, U^•IVImslTY or, one of the two 
ancient institutions of tho kind existing in EnglamL 
Overloolcing sover.al fabulous accounts of its origin, 
its tnic history m.ay he s.aid to hc,gin at tho opening 
of tho 12th century. It was in 1110 that JoflVid, 
Abbot of Croyland, sent over to liis manor of 
Cottenham, near Cambridge, Gislehcrt, Ids fellow- 
monk and professor in divinity, with three other 
lo.amcd monies. Theso camo over to Cambridge, 
and in a hired ham taught them sciences, and in a 
short space of time drew together so CTCat a number 
of scholars, that in tho second yc.ir of their coming 
no single building was .able to contain them. Per- 
liaps even this statement is donhtfid. At anyratc, 
when Alfred of Bevcrlcj’ was student licre — viz., 
1129 A. n. — there were ns yet no public halls or 
IkisIcIs, hut each one lived in his own liircd lodging. 

Tlio flr.it regular society of students was that 
of I’eterhonsc, founded in 1257. About this time, 
students hogaii to live together in ho.stels, under 
the rido of a jirincipal, at their own ch.argc.s. Theso 
lioitols were named aft.'r tho saints to whom 
they svero dedicat.-d, tho chiirche.s svhich they 
ndji'inid, or tho persons wlio formerly built or 
pos-<,.<--e,l them. In tho ye.sr 12S0, there wore .as I 
many as .'ll, and romo of them contained from 20 | 

I'l -li) ma'l’-n of arts, and a j.roportionato iiiuiihcr | 
ef younger rtiulents; hut .all thc-o ho.tcis decayed 
by dogri cs v. hen eiido'.vcd college.! began to .appe.sr. | 
Trinity Iio'tel survived all the rc.st, and contimie'l 
to 15ti). 'J'lio liostols were tho lioginning of what 
may ho c.alled tho eoU'd' ryf'ntu which distingniishes 
tho sister-iiniven.itic.s of Oxford and C.amhridgi) 
from tho"cof Edinhiirgh, London, and the continent. ' 
U.vtv!;n.siTir.s. 

It was hi'twecii the latter part of tho 1.7lh and . 
the clo-o of tho ICtli century that all the-o royal ‘ 
and religious foundations were endowed which now ! 
C'.iisliliito the imivemity. Hugh do B.alshain h.as 
the honour of being tho lint benefactor in this way. 
.Micha.'I Hoii'o svas founded hy Hervey de .8t,'iiifnn 
in LT2I, and King’s Hall hy IMw.anl 111. in LTld, , 
b'ith of vliich Were ahsorhed into Trinity College j 
by H.-nrv VIII. in LTIG. Chare Hall, as it used to j 
l.'j c.alled, ono of the earlic'.t, and now one of tho : 
j.reltie.st colh'gei in Cambridge, was fuiiiidod by the j 
i'(iunt...s of Clare in L'>'2C. Henry VI. less l.'ft | 
liiinsclf an imperisli.ahle mominient in the .'.j.Ieiidid 
foim.ialioii of Kiiig’.s College ; and lii.s queen, | 
Margaret, commenced Iho fouinlatiou of Queens’ ] 
Colh'ge, wliieli was added to by Lliz.abotli AVidville, ' 
queen of IMwanl IV. La.ly Marg.sret, Ceiinfe-i | 
of Kiclimon.l and Derby, mother of Henry VII., ' 
founded Cbrist'n Cnlleg,. .ami .8t .loliii’s at the begiu- 
niiig of the Hltli c,, and .aho the Divinity Frofessor- 
sliip ii.anied after her. Henry VIII. aj'propriatcd 
]i.art of the sjioils of tlie monasteries to tho founda- 
tion of Trinity College, and Queen M.arj' augmented 
tho ciidouaneiit. Tho fivo Begins Frotessorships | 
were endowed hy Henry ^T1I. Canihridgo was I 
frequently vibited hy tho plague, and univcr.sity 
proceedings wore .suspended liy it in 1012 and IGGO. 

Ill 10 lit, Cromwell look possc.ssion of tho tosvn, .and 
the mo t ciiiiiieiit loy.aIi.sts were expelled from tho . 
university. Almost all tho colleges had sent their i 
plate to the king at Nottiiighaiii. As might ho ! 
expeclcil, littlo wa'i doiio for tho uiiivojsity in this j 
troubled centurj' ; indeed no new colleges were added | 
until tho founding of Douaiing College in ISOO. i 

Tho ])rcdomiiiaiico of the religions element in tho 
collego-discqiliiio is to he attrilnitcd as much to tlio 
circumstances .and manners of tho tunes in avliich 
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tlio colleges irere founded, as to the piety of tho 
founders themselves. There had heen, from very 
early times, ‘Religious Houses,’ and these Tvere in 
niauy cases united ■n'ith the new collcgi.at6 founda- 
tions. There were, for example, the Dominicans, or 
Preaching Friars, whose house is now turned into 
Emmanuel College. The friars who lived in these 
convents were c.apahle of degrees, and kept their 
‘acts,’ or exercises for degrees, as other imiver- 
sity men. There were, however, frequent quarrels 
between them .and the other students. To tho 
same o.auso is to he traced the condition of celi- 
bacy, upon arhich, avitli few exceptions, tho fellow- 
ships wore formerly tenable, blasters of colleges 
and professors m.ay all mcaiTj', and the restriction m 
tho ca'e of Felloavs has lately been removed or 
relaxed at most of the colleges. In hke manner, 
the obligation to take hol3' orders as the condition 
of holding a fellowship, has heen greatly relaxed at 
all the colleges. At St Peter’s there aro 11, and at I 
Trinit}’ Hall 10 hay fellowships. 

Tho present university statutes avere confirmed 
l\y Queen Victoria, by order in council, July 31, 
1S5S. Tlic governing bodj’ is tho son.ate, and tho 
building where the}' meet' is c.allcd tho senate-house. 
All university haavs aro approa-cd by an elected body 
called tho council, before they aro submitted to tho 
senate. Tho cxccutia-o poavors .are intrusted to a 
chancellor, high-steward, vice-chanccUor, commis- 
sary, and assessor. The public orator is the a’oico 
of tho senate upon public occasions. The proctors 
superintend tho disciplino and morals of .all persons 
in f'altc piipiUnn; they arc present at all congrega- 
tions of tho senate, read tho ‘ graces,’ and take tho 
a’otes. Tho registrary is responsible for tho graces 
being offered in duo form, and has ch.argo of tho 
univer-aity records. There aro three terms in this 
university — tho hliohaclmas or October term, the 
Lent term, and tho E.aster term. To take an ordi- 
n.ar}’ B..A.. degree, a student must reside nine terms. 
The bI.rV. degree follows three years after. Dissen- 
ters aro not excluded by tho terms o! the new 
statutes from taldng degrees, except in divinity. 

With respect to the admission of students, their 
imiversity course, expenses, and proceedings in 
degrees, the following information may be useful : 
There aro four classes of students — xiz., Fdhw Com- 
moners and I^ohlemcn, Pensioners, Sizars, .and the 
more distinguished students who aro elected Scholars 
on tho foundation of their college. The first cla.ss 
arc so called from their dining at the Fellows’ 
table ; they wo.ar silk or embroidered gowns, and 
p.ay heai’ier fees. Tho Pensioners are tho gre.at body 
of students who aro not on the found.ation, and 
who p.ay for their own commons, viz., dinners in 
hall, &c., and for their chambers. The Sizars .aro 
tho poorer students, who are admitted at lower 
charges than tho pensioners, but wear the same 
dress, and aro no longer subject to tho perform- 
anoo of menial offices .as they once were. Some 
of tho colleges, especially St John’s and Trinity, 
have very liber.al endowments for tho sizars, and 
very con.sider.ablo pecuniary assistance is given to 
tho more desem'ing of them, so that no youth 
of real ability, industry, and good character, 
need bo deprived by poverty of tho advantages 
of a university education. Non-collcgi.ato students 
have lately been admitted to tho university under 
special ndes. Tho Scholars aro elected, by ex- 
amin.ation, from tho pensioners and sizars ; they aro 
on' the found.ation of tho college, have rooms and 
commons free, and other emoluments. The Follows 
are subsequently elected from the schohars and tho 
students who have distinguiched themselves in tho 
Tripos examinations. Vacancies are, as a rule, filled 
up from members of tho college, but many fellow- 


ships aro open to the competition of the whole 
university. Tho usual ago of admission is from 17 
to 20. Before a student can bo admitted, he must 
obtain a certificate from some master of arts of the 
university of being sufficiently instructed in Latin 
Greek, and Mathematics; this certificate must be 
sent to tho tutorof the college, along with the caution- 
money, which, in the case of a pensioner, amounts 
to £15. At some colleges there is an examination 
previous to matriculation in addition to the above. 

Residence is commenced in the October Term. 
It is usual, p.irticularly .at the Larger colleges, to 
have the n.ame entered on the college boards for a 
term or two previous ; but this is not necessary now, 
as It used to be, in order to keep such terms with 
a view to the degree. ’Vlien the undergraduate 
comes into residence, be is caUeJ a ‘Freshman;’ in 
his second year, .a ‘. Junior Soph ;’ in his third year, 
a ‘Senior Soph.’ The ordinary B.A., or Bachelor of 
Arts degree, m.ay be taken in the ninth term of 
residence — viz., m the third June after coming up. 
Tlie subjects of cxamin.ation aro partly fixed, partly 
variable. TTiey are the Acts of the Apostles in 
Greek, one Greek and one Latin classic, The History 
of the English Peformation ; Euclid, Books i., ii., iii., 
iv., and Propositions 1 — 6 of Book vi. ; together 
with certain parts of -Algebra, Mechanics, and 
Hydrost.atics. The candidates for examination for 
degree are called Questionists. 

Candidates for mathematical ‘ honours ’ do not go 
up till the end of their tenth term — i. e., tho Christ- 
mas three years after coming up. The examination 
embraces thi‘ whole range of pure mathematics, and 
mathem.atii .s as ajqilii i] to natural philosophy. Tho 
successful oanilidatis are .airanged in a Tripos — 
i. e., in throe clas'^c-i, called respectively Wranglers, 
Senior 0|itiinc3, and Junior Optimcs ; the first mathe- 
matician of the year is called the Senior Wrangler. 
The Smith’s Pri/e Ex.iinination for the best mathe- 
matician sometimes reverses the decision of the 
tnpos. 

The examination for classic.al ‘ honours ’ is one 
term later still, and the canebdates are arranged in 
a tripos, and distinguished as First, Second, and 
Third Glass. Very .accur.ate scholarship is required 
to obtam a good place in this tripos. The examina- 
tions for degree are called ‘ Gre.at Go.’ Tho previous 
examination, which comes in tho second year 
of residence, is called ‘ Little Go.’ Students who 
intend to gradu.ate in classical honours, are required 
to take mathematical honours in Little Go. The 
previous examination is one Greek and one Latin 
author, one of tho Gospels in Greek, Paley’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and Elementary JIathematics. 
After passing tho ‘Little Go,’ the examinations for 
the ordinary B.A. degree consist of a ‘General’ and 
a ‘Special’ examination, tho subjects in tho former 
being similar to those in tho Little Go. Tho 
Special Examination is, at the option of tho student, 
in Theology, Moral or Natural or A[iplied Science, 
or Law. Lectures are given by tho following pro- 
fessors : Regius Professor of Laws, Regius Professor 
of Physic, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Professor 
of Chemistry, Professor of An.atoniy, Professor of 
Modern History, Professor of Botany, Professor of 
Geology, Jacksonian Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy, Downing Professor of the Laws of England, 
Downing Professor of Medicine, Professor of Min- 
eralogy, Professor of Politic.al Economy. Besides 
these, the university has Regius Professors of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Divinity, a Lady Margaret and a 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, two Arabic Pro- 
fessors, the Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, and 
tho Lowndes’s Professor of Astronomy, Professors 
of Latin, Sanscrit, and Internation.al Law. Degrees 
in honours are given in Law and in Natural and 
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Moral Science, ■\vitliout requiring further proficiency 
in the normal studies of the place, classics and 
mathematics, than is ascertained by jiassing the 
Bittlo Go. The fees for the different degrees irill 
all ho found in the Cambriihjc Calemlar. There arc 
different fees .at the different colleges in addition to 
the university fees. It svill ho sullicicnt to st.ato, 
that for the B.A. and M.A. degrees, the fees amount 
to .about .tT2 and £'2~t respectively. 

The great prizes .at the university .arc the Fcllotv- 
ships, of which there arc about 300, some open to .all 
candidates without restriction, but conditions of 
tenure as to marriage and holy orders vary at 
different colleges. Tiieir value varies from £100 to 
.£300 ]ier annum, and the Senior Fellow.ships are 
often .i'.'iOO or more. There aro .also stipends 
attached to all the college oHices — e. g., those of 
Dean, Bursar, Steward, &o. The ofiice of Tutor is 
one of groat honour and emolument. The Ch.au- 
cellor gives annually two gold medals to the two 
commencing bachelors who, having t.aUcn .a senior 
optime’s degree in mathematics, shew themselves 
the greatest proficients in cl.assie.al le.arning. The 
' Members of Parliament for the university give 
[ annually four ))rizes for the best dissert.ations in 
j Latin jirose. 'I'herc are numerous other university 
distinctions, for winch sec the Camliriihji: Calemlar. 
The annu.al revenue of the univer.dty .and colleges 
is about .£310,0011 (I'nir. (\nn. Ihport, vol. i., 1S7-I). 

The following is a list of the colleges in the order 
of their antiriuit}'. .\ [lartieiilar notice of each 
college will be found in Us .alphabetical pl.acc. 



Toun !•'!. 

Un-’-T.T^ tlUtci 
Xn I'rx 

St PeterV Collc^'o, ur rcif-r-hou«r, . 

i;.7 

43 

Clare CollcRc. . . . « 

. n.'c 

78 

rouibroKc ('ollcpo, , . . , 

1 H7 

32 

Gnnvllle nml C.iiiu Cnllosc, 

. 

131 

Trinity Ilnll 

Curpu' Clirl*ti, or IJciicUici CjIIc^c, 

1330 

13S 

. 1 131 

131 

KliipV CgIic^’p, 

UU 

21 

Qurf’ns* ColU,:e 

. IHS 

30 

St Cailiarlnc’.i College or H.ill, • 

H73 

i'i 

College, .... 

. 11'."*, 

137 

Cliri«t’- College, . . « . 

13..; 

I'l 

St John's College, . « 

. 1311 

421 

Mngfhlcne College, . « . . 

1310 

4C 

Trinity CoU''g«', . , , . 

Kminanuel Cillege 

, 1310 

3v>7 

1384 

74 

Sidney Su««'’r. CoUego, , 

. 13‘.»S 

C2 

DoiMiliig College 

ISOO 

41 


Students whoso iiame.s arc not on the bo.ards of .any 
college, and .arc allowed to pursue their studies and 
proceed to degrees, were 57 in niiiuber .at the above 
date. 

Few of the colleges present an imposing f.a^.ado 
to the streets— Kings's is, jicrhaps, the only ono 
of which this ni.ay he said— but the (piiet and 
picturesque beauty of the courts in the interiors is 
very jileasing. IJr 'M'howcll, the late Master of 
Trinity College, built a new hostel in connection 
with Trinity, which is considered to be in very good 
taste. Amongst the other jmblic buildings of Cam- 
bridge are to bo mentioned the .Sen.atc hoiisc, where 
universitj' examinations are held, degrees conferred, 
and all public businc.ss of the university conducted. 
The Fitzwilliam Museum is the finest of the modern 
additions to the university. Viscount Fitzwilliam 
bcque.athed, in ISIG, £100,000 .‘^outli-sea Annuities, 
the interc.st of which was to build and siijuiort a 
museum. lie left .also a very v.aliiable collection 
of books, paintings, &c., .as a nucleus for future 
contributions. G. Basevi was the architect. The 
University Library is a fine mass of buildings of 
different periods, and contains at jircscnt more than 
170,000 volumes. The Geological Museum contains 
tho original collection of Dr Woodward, which, out of 
respect to tho founder, has been kept in its original 

r.'io 


state, unmixed with more recent and vastly more 
numerous and interesting acquisitions. Tho uni- 
versity is indebted for many of the.se geologic.al 
treasures to Professor Sedgndek. The iMiner.alogical 
lloom contains the valuable collections of the late 
.Sir A. Hume, Charles Brooke, and Henry Warlmrtnn. 
Tho Pitt Press is a Gothic structiu-e built in honour 
of !Mr Pitt, who was educ.atcd at Cambridge. It 
contains the university printing-offices, which are 
very extensive, and well conducted. There is also 
a good Anatoinic.al Museum. 

There is a very good hospital, founded mider tho 
will of Dr Addenbrooko in 1753. Tho Observ.atory 
contains .some very fine instnimcnts, amongst which 
is to be noted a large cqii.atori.al telescope, presented 
by the Duke of Nortmunbcrland in 1S35. The 
object-glass is 12 inches in di.ametcr, and 20 foot 
focal length. 

For tho most recent information .about the uni- 
versity studies, &c., tho Cambridge Calendar for tho 
current year should bo considtcd ; for the history, 
biography, and antiquity, see Fuller's Ilislory of 
Camhridijc ; Dyer; Cains; Le ICeux’ Memorials; 
Cooper’s Annals; Cooper’s Af/ic;n; Cantahrigienses ; 
Gradual! Cantabrigienses. 

CAMBRIDGE, a town of tho st.ato of Mas.ra- 
clmsctts, on the Charles River, 3 miles to tho 
north-west of Boston (q. v.). Here, in 1038, within 
eighteen year.s after the landing of tho Pilgrim 
F.ithvrs, was founded Harvard University by the 
Rev. .Tohn H.an'ard, who bequc.athcd it a Icg.acy of 
.about £7Sft, and which has gradually been endowed 
to the amount of 1,000,000 dollars, so that its vested 
income must be at le.a.st 00,000 dollars or £12,000. 
The oldest, it i.s also generally considered the bc.st, I 
institution of the kind in .iVmeric.a. In addition 
to the collegiate department proper, the univer- 
sity includes a theologic.al school, a law school, a 
medical college, and a department for such as arish 
to prepare themselves for business avoc.ations arith- 
out going through a classical course. In 1870 tho 
alumni amounted to 1107. Tho town of C. is r.apidly 
advancing in population, tho census in 1830, 1810, 
and 1850 respectively having boon 0072, 8109, and 
15,215; that of 1870 av.as 39,031. 

CA'MBRIDGESIIIRK, .an inland county 
of England, in l.at. 52“ 1' — 52“ -ha' X., long. 0“ 31' E., 
.and 6' 10' W. Its greatest length, from north to 
south, is .about 50 miles, .and its breadth 30 miles, 
avith an .area of 857 sq. miles. Poj). (1871) 180,900. 
About three-fourths ol the county consists of arable 
hand, me.adow, and p.asturc, the rest beiug fen.s. 
Tho surface of C., except in tho south, avhich is 
soineavhat elevated and on tho chalk fornrations, 
is marshy and fiat, thinly avooded, and avith a*il- t 
lages and churches hero and there on slight clea'.a- I 
tions, called ‘ eys ’ or islands. Tho upper greensaud, 
avhich in some places near Cambridge comes to 
the surface, yielcts in rich abundance the curious 
fossils miscailcd coprolites (q. v.), avhich aro of 
great aaaluo as an artificial manure. Their a-aluo j 
is in some places cqu.al to that of the land itself. I 
Tho northern part of C. forms part of tho Bed- j 
ford Level. 'The chief rivers arc tho Ouse, 
avhich crosses tho middle of tho county from west , 
to cast, avith its tributary tho Cam ; tho Xcnc, i 
which borders tho county on tho north ; and tho 
Lark. These arc all naadgablo to a certain extent. 

C. is au agricidtiuul coimtj'. In tho higher parts, 
tho land produces fine crops of beans and aa'hcat. 
^I.any cattle and sheep arc noav supported on tho 
thin ch.alky soils. The black spongy' soil of the fens 
consists of mud mixed avith dcc.ayed a’cgotablo 
m.attcr, and avhcu drained and burned, produces, 
in dry years, hcaa’y crops of cole-seed, avheat, oats, 
barley, hay, potatoes, hemp, and flax. Horses, cattle, 
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slioep, anrl pigeons are also reared in the fens. The 
Isle of El)', part of the fen-traot, and rvithin the 
Bedford Level, is f.amed for garden vegetables ; and 
the meadoav.s of the Gam yield fine butter and 
erc.am-chpcsc. The chief towns of C. are Cambridge, 
the county town ; Ely, Wisbeach, March, Thorney, 
Linton, Soham, bTewmarhet, and Eoyston. The 
manufactures of G. are mostly such as belong to an 
agricultural count)'. There are paper and parch- 
ment mills, and coarse earthenware is manufactured. 
Xeedle-making is also carried on to some extent. C. 
returns 3 members to parliament. This county was 
anciently the seat of a powerful tribe — the Iceni. 
It was crossed by sovcr.al Britisli and Roman | 
roads, in some parts now covered by sevenal feet 
of pe.at-Eoil. Remains of Roman camps, se.y 
embanhments, .and viU.as, occur, and Rom.an .antiqui- 
ties, as coins and urns, h.avc been found. There are 
some ancient — supposed 2 )rc-Eoman — ditches miles 
in length. One of these, the Devil’s Ditch, with .an 
elevated v.allum, having a slope of 52 feet on one 
side and 20 feet on the other, is about 100 feet broad. 
In the Oth and 10th centiuies, C. w.as the scone of 
sea-erc contests between the Danes and Saxons. The 
Isle of Ely and its monks withstood AVilliam the 
Conqueror for S years. C., and especially the Isle 
of Ely, suffered much in the civil aa-ars of Stephen, 
John, Henry III., and Charles I. There formerly 
existed .30 religious houses in C.ambridgcshirc. Since 
Charles I.’a time, much has been done to reclaim 
the fen-lands by embanking rivers and cutting near 
channels for them. 

CAMBDSLAiS’G. See WiiiTEncLD. 

OAMBY'SES, second king of the Modes and 
Persians, avas the son of Cyi-us and Cassandane, and 
succeeded his father in the monarchy, 529 b.c. C. 
is the Greek form of liis name, the .ancient Persian 
name is Kabujiya. In 525 B.c., C. invaded Egypt, 
defe.atod Psammonitus, the Idng of Egypt, .at Pclu- 
sium, and in six months made lumself master of the 
whole' country. Ho modit.atcd further conquests, 
but w.as not permitted to o.arrj’ his designs into 
effect ; the Tyrians, upon whom his maritime poaver 
depended, refused to servo him against the Carthii- 
ginians ; an army which he sent to take possession 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon, perished in the 
desert ; and one avhich he led in person against the 
Etliiopians, was compelled to retium from avant of 
proa-isions. C. now .addicted himself to cxcessia’c 
intoxication, and perpetrated horrid cruelties in 
Egj'pt ; the accounts of aa hioh, however, depending 
upon his enemies tlie Eg)ptian priests, arc doubt- 
less ex.aggeratcd. It is probable, hoaa-ca-er, that 
his tendency to epileptic fits, along aanth the arbi- 
trarj' disposition induced by success and poaa'cr, 
caused him to indulge in auolent and capricious 
acts of tyranny. The Egyptians belioa-od him to be 
mad. A pretender. to the Persian throne having 
appeared, C. marched against him, but died on the 
av.ay in 8)000, 521 B.c. 

CAMDElf, ClLauLES Pkait, Earl or, a younger 
son of Sir John Pratt, Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench in the reign of George I., was bom 
in 1714. Educated at Eton and Cambridge, he 
studied for the law, and was called to the bar m 
1738. Not until 1752, however, when he defended 
a boolcsellor successfully against a governmenv 


appointed Attorney-general, and foim years after- 
wards, accepted a se.at on the bench in the Court of 
Common Pleas. Judge in the trial of WiUrcs, ho 
declared his opinion emphatically that the action of 


government in tliis case, by general warrants, was 
altogether illegal — an opinion which, chiming in 
with public sentiment at the time, made him the 
most poinilar of judges. lu 1705, he avas cre.ated 
Baron C. of Camden Place, Kent, by the Rocking- 
ham administration ; to whose American policy, 
.and to their tre.atmcnt of Wilkes, notwithstanding, 
he offered constant opposition. The following year, 
when he was made Lord Chancellor, he did not 
abandon his principles ; and four years after — the 
Duke of Grafton bemg then prime minister — he 
supjiorted an aiuendmeut made by Chatham on 
the govermiieiit address, and resigned his place. 
His judicial career ended here , henceforth, he was 
entirely a jiohtical charaetci , and for more than 
20 years took .an active p.art against the iU-advised 
American jiolicy pursued by 'Ijord North, and in 
discussious oil the law of libel, in which he main- 
tained the jioj)ul.ir view. As .a judge, he is held in 
high estimation, though his maimer was somewhat 
unJignilied. He filled the office of President of the 
Coimcil m the Rockingham administration in 1782, 
and also from the folloiving year until his death, 
under Pitt. He died April 1794. 

CAMDEN, WiLLi.AM, one of the most distin- 
guished scholars and historians, and the most labori- 
ous and painstaking antiquary of the IGth c., was 
horn in London, where liis father was a paper- 
st.ainer, in il.ay 1551. His education, commenced 
.at Christ’s Hospital, was completed at St Paul’s 
School, .and at Oxford. In 1575, he was appointed 
second master of Westminster School; and it was 
w'hilc discharging the duties of this office that he 
undertook the work which has made his marne 
famous, his J^ritan/tia, giving an account of the 
British Isles from the earliest ages, which, ivritten 
in elegant Latin, avas first published in 158G. It 
at once brought him into communication with the 
learned men of his time. Before 1G07, the avork 
had p.assed tMough six editions, being _ greatly 
enlarged and improved by the indefatigable industry 
of the author. The book, at first but a compara- 
tively small single volume, lias received much 
.additional matter from other writers. The best 
knoma edition of C.’s Pritannifi, is that of Edmund 
Gihson, in Enghsh, 2 vols. fol. Of this great 
wprk of C., Bishop Nicolson said it was ‘ the 
common sun W'hcreat our modem writers have 
.all lighted their little torches.’ In 1593, C. was 
.appointed head-master of Westminster School ; and 
four years later, he w.as made Clarencieux King- 
at-anns, an apjiointment which gave him more time 
for the pursmt of his favourite studies. His other 
most important works are — Annals of the Ileign 
of liliaibeth; A Collection of Ancient English Hii- 
torians; An Account of the Monuments and hiscrip- 
lions in Westminster Abbey ; .and a Narratiec of the 
Gunpowder Plot. He died in 1C23, at the age of 72, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Before liii 
de.atb, be endowed .a jirofcssni-sliip of history at 
Oxford. The ‘ C.amden Society,’ for the publication 
of early historical and literary remains, is so named 
in Ills honour. 

CA'MEL (Camehw), a genus of quacbaipeds of the 
order Ruminantia^ of avhich oidy two species exist, 
both of gre.at use to mankind. This genus is the 
type of the f.amily Camelida\ to which there belongs 
only one other genus, Atichenia (q. v.), including the 
llama, alpaca, &c. The whole mimher of species 
of Camdida: is, therefore, very small, and they seem 
to belong originally to limited regions, both in the 
Old World and in the New. To tlie peouliarities of 
these regions, they exhibit a wonderful completeness 
of adaptation. Tlie family is rcg.arded as forming 
a sort of link between the orders Ruminantia and 
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Pacliydemiaia. The dentition differs from that of 
all other ruminating animals, particularly in tho 
presence of incisoi's or cutting teeth in the upper 
jarv ; camels having also canine teeth in both jaws, 
and tho Hama and its congeners in the lower jaw 
of both Boxes ; and differences equally important 
appear in the feet, which have not the cloven hoof 
common to all tho rest of the order — two short toes 
with separate hoofs adapted to one another — ^but 
two elongated toes, each tipped with a small nail- 
like hoof, the feet resting not upon the hoofs, but 
upon elastic pads or cushions under tho toes. — In 
the camels, the toes are united by a common sole, 
thus resting upon one extended pad, instead of 
ha\’ing each a separate one, as in tho pcnwsAucIienxa; 
the broader expanse of the foot enabling the animals 
of tho one genus more easily to traverse the loose 
sand of tho desert, whilst the separation of the toes 
in tho other is suited to tho uneven surface of rocky 
heights. Tho camels are also distinguished by tho 
females having four teats, whilst those of the other 
genus have orJy two ; and by a hump or humps 
upon the back, of which tho llama and its conveners 
exhibit no trace. Tho long neck, small head, pro- 
minent eyes, and tumid and cleft upper lip, irith 
conaiderablo prehensilo power, are coimnon to both 
genera ; but ivith much similarity of form, as well 
.as of particular characters, the CamdUIcc of tho 
Andes cxliibit .a graoelulness of outline which 
■strongly contrasts antti tlie g.aimt angularity of 
those of the eastern deserts. Camels arc indeed 
anini.als of imcoiith appearance. Of the two species, 
that known as the Arabian C. (C. Promedarius) has 
only one hump on tlio back, whilst tho Bactnan C. 



{C. JBadriajnis) has two. Some confusion has arisen 
from the occasional cmiiloiTiient of tho name Drome- 
dary as a designation of the former species, it being, 
however, more properly limited to a particular 
variety of that species, more slender and gracefid 
than the ordinary v.aricty, and of much greater lleet- 
ness. Buffon’s notion, that tho hump is a badge of 
sendtude, and the coiiscqiicnco of harsh treatment 
tliroughout man 3 ' generations, is singularlj’ at vari- 
ance with what wo know of its uses. Tho hump on 
tho C.’s back is a wonderfid proidsion of nature, to 
adapt the animal to tho endurance of long abstinence 
from food, or subsistence on very sc.anty supplies, to 
which it is often subjected in tho desert, and without 
a capacity for which it would bo comp.aratively of 
little v.aluo to man; .and tho wide deserts across 
which he journeys and transports his merchandise 
by its aid, would bo altogether unp.assable. Tho 
hump is, in fact, a store of fat, from which the 
animal draws as tho wants of its system require; 
and tho Arab is veiy careful to seo that the hump 
is in good condition before tho commencement of a 
journey. After it has been much exhausted, tlirco 
C31 


or four months of reposo and abundant food are 
necessary to restore it. Tho backbone of the C. is as 
straight as that of other quadrupeds. — ^Another veiy 
interesting adaptation to the desert is to be noticed 
in the thick sole which protects the foot of the C. 



Inside of a Camel’s Foot : 

A, is the cushion on which llie .animal treads, shewn as lifted 
out of its licd, 

from tho burning sand, .and in callosities of similar 
use on tho chest and on tho joints of the legs, upon 
which the C. rests when it lies down to repose, or 
Imccls, as it docs for v.arious purposes, and is taught 
to do that it may be loaded, or that its rider m.ay 
mount upon its back. — ^Thc wcdgc-sh.apcd cutting- 
teeth of tho lower jaw are also particularly fitted for 
browsing on shrubby plants, such as the desert 
produces— the camel's thorn, tamarisk, kc., which 
form a largo part of the food of the 0. ; the oj’cs aro 
furnished with long eyelashes, to protect them from 
the glare and from the drifting s.and; whilst tho 
exclusion of the sand from the nostrils is also pronded 
for by a power of closing their oblijiuo openings at 
will. But most intcrestmg of all is tho provasiou 
made for the C.’s endur.ance of long drought, by tho 
lining of tho inside of tho second stomach, or honej’- 
comb bag, and of a portion of tho first stomach or 
p.aimch, with great masses of cells, in which water 
IS stored up and long retained. This store of water 
is well Imown to tho Arabs, who, when sore pressed 
by thirst, sometimes nv.ail themselves of it bj’ 
killin g some of tho camels of tho caravan. — ^Tho first 
stomach of tho Camdidx is divided into two com- 
p.artment3 by a muscular band — one of the points of 
difference between them and tho other ruminants. 
Muscidar bands, proceeding from this principal one, 
and intersected by other muscul.ar bands, nearly at 
right anglcSj form the cells for cont.aining w.ater. 
It may ue added hero, that tho senses both of 
sight and smell aro extremely acute in the C., .and 
that it is capablo of discerning water at a great 
distance. 

Tho Arabian C. carries twice tho load of a mule. 
Tho Bactrian C. is sometimes loaded with 1000 or 
even 1500 lbs. weight, altliough not generally with 
BO much. Tho East India Company had at one time 
a corps of camels, each mounted by two men, armed 
with musketoons. Tho use of the C. for tho con- 
veyance both of tr.aveUors and merchandise has won 
it the name of tho ship of the dcscrl. A carav'an some- 
times contains 1000, sometimes even 4000 or 5000 
camels. The supply of food carried avith tho c.aravan 
for tho use of tho camels is very sc.anty : a fcav 
beans, dates, carob-pods, or the like, aro all that they 
receive after a long day’s march, when there is no 
herb.age on which they may browse. The pace of 
the loaded C. is steady and uniform, but slow : it 
proceeds, hoavever, from d.ay to d.ay, accomplishing 
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journeys of hundreds of miles at a rate of about 2J 
miles per hour. Some of the slight dromedaries, 
ho^rever, can carry a rider more than 100 miles in a 
day. The motion of the C. is peculiar, jolting the 
rider in a manner extremely disagreeable to those 
arho are unaccustomed to it ; both the feet on the 
same side being successively raised, so that one side 
is ttu'own forvrard, and then the other. 

The C. produces only one young one at a time, or 
rarely two. It lives 30 or 40 years. 

The patience of the C. has been celebrated by 
some authors ; and the cries by which it expresses 
its sense of injury when a hca\’y load is placed upon 
its back have been pathetically described. With all 
its general eubmissivencss, however, the C. is resentful 
of mjury, and during the rutting season it becomes 
p.articularly vicious. 

The flesh and the mUk of the C. are much valued 
by the Arabs as articles of food. The dung is used 
for fuel, and it was from the soot of this duim that 
the sal-ammoniac, formerly imported from Egypt, 
was obtained by sublimation, whilst the sources 
from which that substance is now procured were 
unknown. The hair is used for the manufacture of 
cloth, some Idnds of which arc coarse, and others 
comparatively soft and fine. C.’s hair is also imported 
into Europe for the manufacture of the pencils or 
small brushes used by painters. 

The C. can now scarcely be said to exist anywhere 
in a wild state. 

A fossil species of C. (C. Sivalcnsis), larger than 
cither of the existing species, has been discovered 
in the tertiary deposits of the Sewalik HiUs, in 
Hindustan. 

CA'hlELFOKD, a town in the north-west of 
Cornwall, near the source of the Camel (crooked 
brook), 14 miles west of Launceston. It lies in a 
high and hUly tract near the moors. Pop. about 1000. 
C. is said to have been the scene of a battle, in 542, 
between ICing Arthur and Mordred, his nephew, 
when both were slain. The West Saxons, under 
Egbert, had a battle with the Britons here in 823. 
The ruins of King Arthur’s Castle, Tintagcl, stands 
on the high rocky coast, 4 miles nortn-west of 
Camelford. Two miles north of C. are the celebrated 
slate-quarries of Delabole, employing a largo number 
of men. Maepherson, the author or transl.ator of 
Ossian, was member of p.arliament for C. in 1791, but 
the Eeform Act of 1832 disfranchised the borough. 

CAME'LLIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order 'Ternslrccmiacax (q. v.), natives of China, 
Japan, and the north of India — some of which are 
now among the most common and admired green- 
house shrubs in Britain and other countries too 
cold for their cultiv.ation in the open air, receiving 
the same sort of attention which is bestowed on 
other florists’ flowers, and with the same result, of 
an endless multiplication of beautiful hybrids and 
varieties. The best known and most esteemed is 
C. Japonica. Its leaves are ovate-elliptical, almost 
acuminate and serrate, shining ; the flowers without 
stalks, mostly solitary, large, and rose-Uke. It is a 
native of Japan ; and there and in China it has been 
carefully cultivated from time immemorial. In its 
wild state, it has red flowers; and the red single C. is 
much used by gardeners as a stock on which to graft 
the line varieties, the flowers of which are gene- 
rally double, and in many cases most completely 
so. Many of them are of Chinese or Japanese 
origin; many have been raised by cultivators in 
Britain, continental Europe, and America. Tlieir 
colours are very various; and the varieties also 
differ much in the form and position of the petals. 
It adds to the value of the C. that its flowering 
time is in autumn, Tvinter, and spring. By those 


who can afford the expense, entire houses are often 
devoted to the ciflture of camellias. Some cultiva- 
tors are careful to protect them from du-ect sunshine, 
others recommend an opposite treatment in this 
particular; it is agreed by aU that free access of 
air is of great importance, and that .water must be 
given very liberally, yet with such caution that the 
soil may never remain soaked after the immediate 
wants of -the plant arc supplied. The cultivation 
of camellias m the windows of houses is often 
attended with disappointment, from the buds drop- 
ping off when almost ready to expand, which is 
generally owing either to a neglect or an excess of 
watering ; an apparently slight mistake, either of 
tho one land or of the other, being very speedily 
productive of this evil. Too much heat at this time 
is also apt to cause the flower-buds to fall off. Tho 
C. flowers well, when the temperature is kept not 
very much above the freezing-point, but frost it 
carmot bear. In the south of England, some of tho 
varieties are occasionally trained to walls in the 
open air, receiving a httle protection in winter. 
The proper soil for camellias is'a loose black mould ; 
a little sand and a little peat are often advanta- 
geously mixed with loam to form it. Camellias are 
often propagated by cuttings, often by layers ; but 
the finest varneties very generally by grafting or 
by inarching. 'The single C. is also propagated by 
eccd, and in this way the best stocks for grafting are 
proctrred. — Of tbo other species of C., tho most 
hardy, and one of the most beautrful, is C. reticulata, 
from which not a few of the varieties now in culti- 
vation are partly derived.— C. oleifera is exten- 
sively cultivated in China — not, however, in tho 
more northerly parts — for its seeds, from which an 
oil is erepressed .after boding, very similar to olive 
oil, and much in use as an article of food and 
otherwise in tho domestic economy of the Chinese. 
Tho seeds of almost .all tho species, however, yield 
this oU. — C. Sasanqua bears the n.ame of Sasaxqda 
Tea. It is cultivated in China for tho sake of 
its flowers, which are said to be used for flavoui’ing 
certain kinds of tea. 

CAMELOPAEHA'LIS. See GmAJTE, 

CAMEL’S THORN (Alhdgi), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Leguminosa: (q.v.), sub-order 
Pgpilionacea:, conta inin g a number of herbaceous or 
half-shrubby species, natives chiefly of the deserts 
of the cast, having simple leaves, minute stipules, 
racemes of red flowers, .and jointed pods with one 
seed in each joint. These plants aro of great 
importance on account of tho food which they 
afford for c,amels, where other vegetation is far from 
being abundant ; and camels are particularly fond of 
them. A. camdorum, a herbaceous species, jdelds 
a land of Manna (q. v.), which appears in the form 
of drops, as of honey, on tho leaves, and gradually 
hardens. A similar exudation is yielded by A. 
Nipalensis, another herbaceous species ; but it is 
not certain that tile m anna of Persia and Boldiara 
is produced, as has been alleged, by A. Maurorum, 
a shrubby species two or three feet m height, which 
certainly does not yield it in India or Egypt ; the 
supposition that tins exudation residts from some 
eculiarity in the climate of Persia and Bokhara, 
eing perhaps less jirobable than that of a mistake 
concerning species not very dissimilar. 

CA'MEO (Itah camei). Gems cut in relief are 
called cameos, in opposition to those that are 
hollowed out so as to yield a raised impression, 
which are called Intaglios. The term C., however, 
is applied more especially to those dim inutive pieces 
of sculpture which are prepared from precious 
stones having two strata or layers of different 
colours, tho rmdermost of which is left to form the 
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Ijaokground, tlio okject to bo represented being cut 
in the upper one. The stone generally used for this 
pm-pose by the ancients •n’as the rariegatcd onyx. 

The art of O.-cutting is of great antiquit}'. It is 
believed to have been of Asiatic origin, and to have 
been inactisod by the Babylonians, from whom the 
Phoenicians carried it into Eg}'pt. From the 
Egyptians, it U’as transmitted to the Greeks, avho 
brought it to great perfection ; and latterly it rvas 
practised very extensively, and more suecessfully 
than perhaps any other art, in Home. To avhat 
extent the gems, couunonly called Etruscan, are in 
reality early Greek, is a subject of dispute amongst 
the learned. It was not till a compar.itively late 
criod — the ace following Praxiteles — that C.-cutting 
ec.amo popmar in Greece; and it was in the 
courts of the sucecssors of Alexander that it was 
chiefly p.atroniscd. At this jieriod, cameos were very 
extensively used, not only as personal ornaments, 
but in cups, vases, candelabra, .and other objects 
of domestic luxiu'y. Patcroo and other vessels avere 
frequently woriced out of a single stone, upon which 
were exhibited a whole scries of figures of the most 
exquisite worlemanship. Many of the antique c.amcos 
avhich have been preserved are wonderfully beauti- 
ful both in design and execution. The finest 
specimen in existence is said to be the Gonz.aga C., 

I formerly at Malmaisoii, now at St Petersburg. It 
1 represents the head of a i)rincc and his wife, prob.ably 
Ptolemy I. and I'hirydiee. Il'mkclman mentions a 
C. representing Perseus and Andromeda, in such 
high relief, that almost tlie whole cuntuur of the 
figure.s, which are of the most dohc.atc white, is 
I detached from tlie gr(Uind. It belonged to the 
I painter Jlcngs, and at his death w.as purchased by 
I the Empress Catharine of Russia. The only other 
gem which Winheluiau is du-po.sod to rank _with 
that just mentioned, is ‘tlie .Tudgment of Paris’ in 
the cabinet of the Prince Piombino at Rome. Of 
cameos of tlio Roman time, many fine specimens arc 
to bo found in tlie continental museums. The most 
celebrated C. in England is the ‘ Cupid and P.syehc,’ 
in the Marlborough Collection, by Tr}q»hon, ulio is 
supposed to liavo lived in Maeedon under the imme- 
diate successors of Alexander. Tlio stones on which 
many of these cameos are cut are of surprising, 
and, in modem times, unequalled size and perfec- 
tion. They arc supposed to have been procured 
by the ancients tlirough their orient.al and African 
commerce. Cameos do not seem to have been 
made in medieval times ; but the art revived in 
Italy, under the auspices of the Medici ; and tho 
production of cameos, both in jiicira dura .and iu 
shell, has there become a branch of art-manu- 
facture of considcnablo importance. Impressions 
from autique cameos in glass, sulphur, porcelain, and 
other materials, arc produced iu many places ; and 
for artistic purposes, posse.sa all the value of the 
originals. 

Utass Cauicos . — The manufacture of c.amcos from 
artificial substances w.a.s not unlinoam to the 
ancients. One of the mo.st be.autiful specimens of an 
imitation of C. in glass is the famous Barbcrini or 
Portland Vase, now in the British Museum. The 
ground is blue, the figures, which .are in low relief, 
being of a delicate, lialf-transparcnt avhite. Seo 
PonTLA^D Vasu. hlany fragments of the same 
kind of manufacture exist in other cabinets, but 
that avhich we are fortunate enough to possess is 
believed to bo the only perfect cx.aiuple. 

Shell Cameos . — Tho art of imit-ating c.amcos 
in shell, which has now attained to such perfec- 
tion as to riv.al tho delicaojr and finish even of 
antique worlananship, and wliicli is a process quite 
as artistical as their production from gems, is of 
modern invention. The shells, like the stones, 
cso 


chosen for this pmpose, are such as possess layers 
of different colours. Tho most useful arc the 
Bull’s Mouth, the under layer of which is red, 
resembling the sardonyx ; the Blach ITclmcl, which 
has a darlc onyx groimd; and the Queen’s Conch, 
of avhich tho ground is of a pinidsh hue. These 
shells have three strata, the undermost of which 
forms the ground, the figure being sculptured in 
the second, and the third serving to mark the 
hair, aa’reaths, armom-, and other more prominent 
objects. The portion of shell having been pre- 
.arod of tho requisite size, form, and thickness 
y various mechauic.al mc.ans, it is fixed by some 
adhesia'c substance — usually rosin — ^to a small block 
of aa'ood, of such form and thickness as to bo con- 
veniently grasped by tho artist in his left h.and. 
The outline of tho object or objects to be repre- 
sented is then sketched anth a pencil, and, in tho 
c,ase of portraits, is usually copied from a previous 
pencil-sketch on paper. The pencU-m.irlfing on the 
shell is then folloavcd avith a scratch-point, and the 
surrounding aahite substance is rcmoa'cd by mciaus 
of files and gr-aa'cre. This hatter process, aa'hich is 
more mechanical than tho rest, is usually performed 
by an assistant. Tho artist then proceeds slowly 
and c.arcfully to work out his subject by tho use 
of sm.illcr tools ; those used at last for deepening 
tho finer lines being se.aroely larger than ordmar}- 
darning-needles. Tiic manufacture of shell-cameos 
in Rome commenced .about 1S05, and is s.aid to have 
been of Sicilian origin. Tho art was .at first confined 
to Italy ; but during tho last 35 yc.ars, it has been 
carried on in P.aris to a gre.ater extent than even 
in Rome, though not with equal success. A largo 
])roportiou of tho whole cameos m.auufactm-cd iu 
Ei-ance .arc imported into England, and m.any of 
them are mounted as brooches, and e.xportcd to 
tho United States and the British colonics. SaoUni 
and Giovanni Dies hiivc long been cclcbr.ated as 
.artists in sbcll-cameo in Rome, whilst Girometti 
has enjoyed a similar roput.ation for his works in 
pictra dura. 

CA'MERA LU'CIDA, an optic, al instnimcnt 
constructed of various forms, and for various pur- 
poses. Dr Wollaston’s C. L., intended to facilitate 
tho perspective delineation of objects, consists of a 
sm.all quaeh’Llateral prism of glass, of which AB in the 
annexed ligiu-e is the pcriicndicular section, held in 
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a brass fr.amc, which is attached to an upright rod, 
haamg at its lower end a screw-clamp, to fix it to 
the edge of a table. The prism being at the height 
of about a foot from tho t.able, has its upper face 
horizontal. Two of its faces, as in the figure, .are 
at a right angle at A; the contiguous faces m.ako 
respectively with them angles of 071°; so that 
tho remaining obtuse angle at B contains 13.)°. 
Rays coming from an object P Q, and falling nc.arly 
porpendioularly on the first surface, enter tho prism. 
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I and undergo total reflection at the contignons 
surface (see DioriJiics); they then fall at the 
same angle on the next surface, and are totally 
reflected again ; finallj’’, they emerge nearly perpen- 
dicularly to the remaining surface. An eye, as in 
the figure, then receives the emergent poncU through 
one part of the pupU, so that an image, jiq, of the 
object is seen projected upon a sheet of paper upon 
the table. The rays from the dr.aTving-pencil pass- 
ing the edge of the prism, enter the other p.art of the 
pupil : .and the pencil and. image being seen together 
upon the p.aper, a sketch of the latter can he taken. 
There is, ho-wever, a practical dilficulty — the im.age 
and the drawing-peneU .are at distances sensibly 
different from the eye, and so cannot be seen 
together distinctly at the same time. To obriate 
tliis, a plate of metal, rritli a small apertrue as an 
cj’e-hole, is placed at the edge rmder the eye, so that 
the r.ays through the prism, and those from the 
draaving-pencil, ■which both pass through the eye-hole, 
form only very small pencils. By this, the difficulty 
is gre.atly diminished. It is still, however, difficult 
to use the instrument satisfactorily; .and though 
many acquire gre.at readiness in its use, others 
have nea-er been able to att.ain the same facility. 
The instrument is remarkable for its small hulk 
and port.ability. A good one aadll pack in a box 8 
inches by 2, and h.alf an inch deep. Besides tliis 
form of the 0. L., which is the most common, there 
are others. Its simplest form is merely a piece of 
smooth glass fixed at an angle of do’ to the 
horizon. An imago from a horizontal object falling 
on this glap -utU be perfectly reflected, and that 
in the vertical, so that the C 3 'e looking vertically 
do-vra -(vill see the imago, and, o-ning to the trans- 
pareiicj' of the glass, the artist will bo able to trace 
it out upon paper below. In this case, however 
(see Catoptrics), the image will bo inverted. 

CA'SIERA OBSOIJ'BA (literally, a dark oh.am- 
ber), an instrument invented by Baptista Porta in 
the ICth century. It is knoivn in its simplest form 
as a_ familiar toy, consisting of a rectangular box, 
furnished at one end with a lens whose foc.al length 
is equal to the length and depth of the box; at 
the opposite end of which a plane reflector is placed 
at an angle of 45’, which, throws the image of 
any objects to which the lens m.ay be dirootod on a 
piece of ground-glass on the top of the box in a non- 
invorted position, so that they may bo ■idewcd or 
sketched from as in nature. 

The 0._ 0. being now an indispensable article in 
the practice of photography, has received a number 
of recent improvements, which make it rank as 
a Bcientiflo instrument. The principle, however, 
involved in the simplest and most refined forms is the 
same, and may be illustrated and made intelligible 
by the following experiment : Let a small hole bo 
bored in a vrindow-shutter, and the room be dark- 
ened, If, now, the beam of light entering the room 
by this hole be intercepted by a sheet of white 
paper, held at a small distance from the hole, an 
inverted image of objects ivithout ■will be seen upon 
the papor._ By placing a small convex lens over the 
hole, tms image is rendered much more distinct, or 
sharp, in photographic language, hloreovcr, it will 
be found that, at a certain distance from the hole, 
the image attains a maximum degree of sharpness ; 
and that if the paper bo removed from this point to 
any position either nearer to the hole or further 
from it, the imago becomes indistinct and confused. 
At the point of greatest distinctness, the image is 
said to bo focused. Such being the principle of the 
camera, it is evident that in practice tljo instrument 
may assume many forms, provided always that it 
consists of a darkened box or chamber having a hole 
at one end for the insertion of a lens, or combin.ation 


of lenses, and at the other a screen, generaUy made 
of erround-gkss, on which to receive the ima^e. 1 
■\vill at once give an idea of a very common ^nd 



simple form of camera, C is the body of the instru- 
ment, made of any oparpie substance ; L, the tubo 
or tubes, generally formed of brass, and containing 
one or more lenses ; G, the obscured or ground-glass, 
upon which the image is thrown for the i)urpose of 
adjusting the focus ; R, the rack behind, by means of 
which, and the double sides of tlie camera, the body 
of the instrument may be lengthened or shortened 
tdl the image on the groimd-screen is accurately 
focused. Tins rack is most frequently placed upon 
the tubes carrying the lenses. Tlie interior of the 
I wlioh* aiiparatns h blackened, to prevent reflection 
of the rays falbng on their sides, and to impart 
greater distmctnesa to tlie pictiu-e. S, in flg. 2, 
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represents the camera-slide. This is a tbin dark 
box, and is used for conveying a sensitive plate from 
tbc operating-room to tbe c.amera, and back again 
after exposure. It consists of a rectangular frame, 
made to lit exactly into tbe back of tbe camera 
when tbe focusing-scrcon is removed. At tbe back 
is .1 hinged door, by means of which the plate is 
introduced into tbe slide ; and in front is .a shutter, 
which is puUcd up when the plate is to bo exposed, 
and shut down after tbe time requisite for the 
action of the light upon the plate has expired. It 
must be constructed so tb.at, when substituted for 
tbe focusing-scrccn G (fig. 1), tbe surface of the 
prepared plate, which is intended to receivo tbo 
image, shall correspond exactly in distance from the 
lens ■with the ground-surface of the foousing-soreen. 
The plate rests upon projections of silver •wire in 
the comers of the slide ; and the same slide m.ay be 
used for plates of different sizes, by introducing into 
it tliin frames of suitable dimensions also furnished 
■with silver-wire comers. 

Pbotographic cameras aro generally required for 
one of three purposes — ■viz., portraits, landscapes, 
or cop 3 ring; and for each of these it is necessary 
to make suitable modifications in the construction 
of the instrument. A camera has, however, been 
recently contrived which combines ■within itself the 
conditions necessary for aU contingencies. It is 
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called Martin’s Universal Portrait, Landscape, and 
Cop 3 dng Camera, and consists, primarilj', o£ a base- 
board, 30 inches long and 11 inches ividc, diWdcd 
into three pieces, and hinged together by means of 
broad brass hinges, so as to diiVnsc the bearing as 
much as possible, and bolted together svhen in use 
by sliding panels of mahogany, extending across the 
entire vndth of the base-board. This base-board 
being grooved on its outer edges, allows the slidin" 
portions of the camera to be moved from one end. 
to the other, so as to alter the relation between 
object, lens, and image ad infinilitm. 

MTiat maj’ he rcg.ardcd as the body of the camera, 
is of the same constniction as .an ordinary exp.and- 
ing camera (ilg. 1), except that it is fiumished avith 
additional .apcrtiu'es for camera slides, and the 
front (C) and the back aro united by mc.an3 of an 
accordjon or bellows body of suitable length to 
extend from one end of the base-board to the other. 

CAMERA'RIU.S, JoACimf — originally, Lklhard, 
which name ho changed into C., because his fore- 
fathers had been Kdmviertr (chamberlains) .at tho 
court of the Bishop of Bamberg— was bom at 
Bamberg, April 12, 1000, and died at ljoi|)3ic, after 
a life devoted to literature, April 17, 1.07-1. Ho 
was by nature earnest and taciturn ; but the extent 
of his knowledge, his sobriety of opinion, sh-ength 
of character, and, when ho pleased, overi>owcring 
eloquence, won for bun the esteem of .all bis con- 
Icmponarics. IBs works, of which several still 
remain valuable, include an excellent biography of 
Melancthon, and a collection of letters by this 
refonner ; .also annotations on Cicero's Qua.\'tnnt3 
Tusculana: (152o), lUemrnis of Hhctoric, Comtnni- 
larii Ijiiiffurr Graac cl Lalinct (1531), and JJphtolit 
jraipii/iura (1583—1095), giving interesting notices of 
his times. — His son, Joachim C. (b. 1531, d. 1598), 
was one of tho most learned physieiaus and botanists 
of his age. 

CAMERI'NO (ancient Camcriiiiim), a toiyn of 
Central Italy, formerly capital of tho deleg.ation of 
the s.ame name, situated on a hill at the foot of the 
Apennines, 41 miles south-west of Anoon.a. It has 
a cathedral, occupying tho site of a temple to 
Jupiter, a imiversity, and some ra.anufactiu-cs of 
Billr. Its bishopric dales from the 3d c. ; .and it 
was made .an archiepiscopal see in 1787. Pop. Gono. 

CA'MEROX, John, a famous scholar and divine, 
was born at Glasgow about tho yc,ar 1580, and 
educated at the university of that city, where, in 
hLs 2i)th year, ho held an appointment as reader 
in Greek. In IGOO, ho sot out to travel in 
Pr.ance, where his nhilitj' and erudition secured for 
him a philosojihical professorshij) in tho university 
of Sedan. lie afterwards acted ns a Proteskant 
clergyman at Bordeaux, and, on the death of 
Gom.ams, was appointed to tho diianity chair in 
the university of Saiunur, an appointment ho held 
until 1G20. llcturaing to Brit.ain, ho w.as appointed 
professor of divinity at Glasgow j but in less than 
a year ho retunicd to Saumur ; thence to Mont.au- 
b.an, where he received a chvinity professorship. 
Here his opposition to the party who advocated a 
civil Avar made him many enemies, by one of avhom 
he w.as stabbed in the street ; and ho died from tho 
ofTccts of tho avound in 1025. He av.as considered 
one of the best scholars of his tiino ; in biblical 
criticism, ho avas inclined to bo ]icra'er3c ; aadiero 
there avas a difhculty, bo usually- choso tho opposite 
vicav to that held by other dinnes, especially Boza. 
i His theologic.al opinions were of a someavhat lax 
character, his avorics being said to bo tho foundation 
of Amyraut’s doctrine of universal grace. 

CAMERON, RionAnu, a Scottish Presbyrtcrian 
preacher in tho 17th c., avho suffered death for tho 
MS 


cause ho espoused, and from whom the relimous 
sect ordinarily called Camoronians (q.aa) has been 
named. C. belonged to tho extreme party, who held 
by the perpetually binding obligations of the Solemn 
League and Covenant (see Covenaiits), which were 
set aside at the restoration of Charles II. Along 
avith some others, ho strenuously resisted those 
measures that reinstated tho Episcopal Church in 
Scotkand, .and th.at proscribed the meetings for public 
worship of unauthorised religious bodies. Conti-ary 
to law, ho persisted in preaching in the_ fields, and 
became obnoxious to government, to avhich, indeed, 
he finally assumed an attitude of defiance. In 
June ICSO, he, in company with about twenty per- 
sons of equal zeal, well armed, entered the town 
of S.anquliar ; and in the markct-pksco they formally 
renounced their allegiance to Charles II., who had 
BO grossly abused Iiis power, and dcckorcd war 
against him and all his adherents. After this 
act, they retired to tho hills between Nithsdalo 
and Ayrshire, where they succeeded in evading 
c-apturo for a month, though a price of 5000 merks 
had been set upon C.’o head by government, and 
3000 upon tho heads of the others. On the 20th 
July 1G80, however, they were surprised by a 
vastly superior force in Aird’a hloss, and after a 
brave fight, C. was IdUed. His liands and head 
were cut off, .and sent to Edinburgh, where they 
were fixed upon the Netherbow Port. C. r.anks 
.a.s a maityr, and has an honour.able place in tho 
history of Scots irorl/n'ei’. 

CAMERON IIIGIIL/VNDERS, tho dobigua- 
tion given to tho 70th Regiment of infantry in the 
British sen-ice, in consequence of tho corps having 
been raised by Allan Cameron of Errocli in 1793. 
Originally, it consisted of 1000 men, but a second 
b.att.alioii was added in lSO-1. This gallant regiment, 
which wears tho Efigliland garb, performed distin- 
guished sen-ices in the penmsula .and at 'W.atcrloo, 
and has been engaged in the cliief warlilco straggles 
of more recent times. 

CAMERO'NIAN REGIMENT, tho 2Gtli Regi- 
ment of infantry in tho British sen-ice, so called 
from h.aving had its origin in a body of Camoronians 
(q. v.) during tho Revolution of IGSS in Scotland. 
Taking advantage of tho zeal and courage of the 
Hillmcn or Camoronians, the Convention whicli E,at 
at Edinburgh induced a niunbcr of them to assist in 
completing the worlc of the Revolution, which, as 
avas still imagined by some, was to ro-cst.shlish 
things according to tho letter of tho Covenants. A 
regiment of Camoronians was accordingly organised; 
each soldier being induced to enlist on tho luidcr- i 
standing that the special object of tho corps w.as 
‘ to recoa-cr and establish the work of Reformation ip ! 
Scotland, in ojiposition to popery, prclacj-, and .arbi- 
trary power, in .all tho branches and steps thereof, 
till the government in church and state bo brought 
to that lustre and integrity which it had in tho best 
of times.’ (See Burton's History of Scotland, vol. i. 
p. 49.) Thus was fonnod tho colcbr.ated C. R., avith 
tho youthful Lord Angus ns colonel, and 'Willi.am 
CIcl.andas licutcu.aut-cwoncl and actual commander. 
Under CIclaud, not yet in his 30th year, the regi- 
ment was sent northaa-ards to queff tho insurrec- 
tion, after tho f.all of Viscount Dundee. Surrounded 
by from 4000 to 5000 Highlanders, tho C.amer- 
onians, only SOO strong, gallantly defended them- 
selves during a whole day in Dunkcld, August 21, 
1G89. In this terriCo struggle, tho brave Clekand i 
aa-as Idlled. Tho Camoronians, whom, considering tho j 
issue of tho .Revolution, avo must suppose to haa-o 
been entrapped into military sera-ice, avero aftcr- 
w-ards employed in the foreign aa-.ars of William III., 
greatly to tho scandal of that stern portion of the 
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Presbj’teri.ms ■vvlio founded the Cameronian sect. 
xVs the 2Gth of the line, the regiment has ever done 
credit to its origin ; being 'distinguished alike for 
gallantry in the held, and for its good and orderly 
conduct in garrison. 

CAMERO'IflAK'S, the religious sect in Scotland 
alluded to in the notice of Richard Cameron, from 
vrhom the body has been popularly named. Its 
official designation, hoTvever, is that of Reformed 
Presbyterians. No doubt, the principles of the 
body are those for ’which Cameron contended and 
died; but it assumed no distinct form till after the 
P^evolution of 1C8S ; and it might briefly be defined 
as consisting of a small parly of Presbyterians, ■who 
objected to the Revolution settlement in church 
and state, and desired to see in fidl force that kind of 
ci’ril and ecclesiastical polity that prevaOed in Scot- 
land from 163S to 1649. According to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, ratified by the parliaments of 
England and Scotland, and also by the Assembly 
of Divines at 'Westmiaster in 1643, Presbyterianism 
was to be maintained in the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and popery, prelacy, super- 
stition, here33', schism, &c., rvere to be errtirpated. 
The Covenanters in Scotland contended, as is -well 
kno-wn, under much suffering, for this species of 
Presbyterian supremacy throughout the reigns of 
Charles II. and James VII. (II.). As a measure 
of pacification at the Revolution, Presbytery ■was 
established in Scotland by act of parliament 1690 ; 
but it "was of a modified kind. Substantially 
the church -was rendered a creature of the state, 
more particularly as regards the calling of General 
Assemblies ; and equally to the disgust of the extreme 
party ■whom ■we refer to, prelacy was not only 
confirmed in England and Ireland, but they saw 
that there was a general toleration of heresy — c., 
dissent. In sentiment, if not in form, therefore, this 
uncompromising party repudiated the government of 
'William III. and his successors, and stfil maintained 
the perpetually binding obligations of the Cove- 
nants.' ‘Unquestionably, these C. acted tmder strong 
convictions, and only desired to carry out to a 
legitimate issue those principles ■which have always 
mingled -with the theories of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland ; but which, for prudential con- 
siderations, have been long practically in abeyance. 
In short, it is in the standards of this sect ■that ■we 
have to look for a true embodiment of the tenets 
held by the great body of English and Scotch Pres- 
byterians of 1643. Others gave in to the Revolution 
settlement, and afterwards found cause to secede. 
The C. never gave in, and, of course, never seceded. 
Although thus, in point of fact, an elder sister of 
the existing Church of Scotland and aU its Seces- 
sions, the Cameronian body, as has been said, did 
not assume a regular form till after the Revolution ; 
and it was ■with some difficulty, amidst the general 
contentment of the nation, that it organised a 
communion ■with ordained ministers. The stead- 
fastness of members was put to a severe trial by 
the defection of their minis ters ; and for a time, 
the people were as sheep without a shepherd. At 
length, after their faith and patience had been tried 
for 16 years, they were joined by the Rev. John 
M'MiUan, from the Established Church, in 1706. 
In a short time afterwards, the communion was 
joined by the Rev. John MfNeil, a licentiate of 
the Established Church. As a means of confirming 
the faith of members of the body, and of gi'ving a 
public testimony of their principles, it was resolved 
to renew the Covenants ; and this solemnity took 
place at Auchensach, near Douglas, in Lanarkshire, 
in 1712. The subsequent accession of the Rev. 
Mr Naime, enabled the C. to constitute a presby- 
tery atiBraehead, in the parish of Camwath, on 


the 1st of August 1743, under the appellation 
of the Reformed Presbytery. Other preachers 
afterwards attached themselves to the sect, which 
continued to flomish obscurely in the west of 
Scotland and north of Ireland. For their history and 
tenets, we refer to the Testimony of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church (Glasgow, John Keith, 1842). 
Holding strictly to the Covenants, and in theory 
rejecting the Revolution settlement, the pohtical 
position of the C. is very peculiar, as they refuse 
to recognise any laws or institutions which they 
conceive to be inimical to those of the king- 
dom of Christ; from which cause many of them 
formerly isolated themselves from general society', 
and refused several of the responsibifities and 
privileges of citi/ens. At the same time, it is 
proper to say. tiiat if zealous and imcompromising, 
they are also a peaceful body' of Christians, who, 
under the shelter of a free and tolerant govern- 
ment, are left unmolested to renew the Cove- 
nants as often as fancy dictates. In 1873 the sect 
numbered 5 presbyteries, comprising altogether 43 
congi-eg.ations in Scotland, one of which was in 
Edinburgh and 5 in Glasgow. Connected ■with 
the body, there are congregations in Ireland and 
North America. 

CAMEROO'KS, a river of Upper Guinea, Africa, 
which enters the Bight of Biafra from a north-east 
direction, in about lat. 4° K., long. 9“ 40' E., by an 
estuary some 20 mUes in breadth. Its length is 
not certainly known, but for 40 miles upwards its 
breadth average-j nearly' a quarter of a mile, its 
depth varying m the dry season from 2 to 20 feet. 
The left bank of the nver is steep and high, the 
right for many miles low and swampy, and covered 
with mangroves. There are several populous and 
thriving ■villages on its banks, whose inhabitants 
carry on an extensive trade in pahn-oil, and ivory, 
obtained in great quantity from dead elephants, 
which have perished in search of water in a gre.at 
morass inland. — G. is also the name of a cape on 
one of the islands of the estuary. — 0 . Peae is the 
name of the cuhninating-point in the C. Mountains, 
which in lat. 4“ 13' N., and long. 9° 10' E., has an 
elevation estimated at 13,000 feet. 

CAME'TA, a town of Brazil, on the left bank 
of' the Tocantins, which joins the estuaiy of the 
Amazon from the south. It is 85 miles to the 
south-west of Para or Belem. It has a fertilo 
district attached to it, which is estimated to contain 
20,000 inhabitants. 

CAMILLUS, Majiocs Funius, a celebrated 
Roman patrician, who first makes his appearance 
as consular tribune, 403 n.c. His military career 
was a series of unbroken successes, according to 
the accounts which have come doivn to us ; but 
these accounts have been shewn by Niebuhr to 
possess a considerable admixture of mythological 
or poetic fiction. In 396, C. was made dictator, 
during the 'V'eientine war, in which he mined and 
captured the city of "Veii ; but the proud splendour 
of his subsequent triumph offended the Roman 
populace, who were stUl further displeased when 
C. demanded a tithe of the spoils of ‘Keii, in order 
to fulfil a vow made to Apollo, on condition of 
victory. In 394, C. was agam elected consular 
tribune, and besieged the Falerii, who after bravely 
defending themselves, were led by a magnanimous 
act of C. to yield unconditionally. Afterwards, 0., 
being accused of peculation, and foreseeing certain 
condemnation, banished himself from Rome, 391, 
and hved in retirement at Ardea, until Brennus, 
at the head of his ■wild Gauls, had swept through 
Etruria, and captured and destroyed the whole of 
Rome except the Capitol. C. was now recalled, and 
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appointed dictator a second time.' Ho achieved a 
decisive victory over the invadcre. rebuilt llome, 
and obtained new victories over the Volsci, and 
others. In 38G lua, he •was elected dictator for 
the third time, but refu-sed the office. In 381 
n.a, C. ■was ■victorious in the war of Homo against 
Pnencste and other Latin towms ; and m 3C8 
B.C., he was elected to his fourth ilietatorship, hut 
abdicated during the same j'car. In 3G7 B.C., 
when war brolio out with the Gauls, C., though 80 
years old, accepted the dictatorship for the fifth 
time, defeated tho barbarians near Alba, and made 
peace between patricians and plebeians. After, 
this, he erected near the C.apitol a teinple to 
Concord, and, hav-ing retired from public life, died 
3G5 IJ.C., of the plague, lamented 1)3' tho -whole 
Itoman people. 

CAMISARDS. See Cevetkes. 

0 A'MLET (from Arab. cJiamal, fine) is properly a 
fabric made from the hair of the Angora-goat (q.v.). 
The camlets imade in Britain arc either ■wholly of 
wool, or of wool mixed with cotton or linen, and 
spun hard. 

CAMOENS, Luis de, the epic poet of Portugal, 
was born about 1524, at Lisbon, and studied the 
ancient classics at Coimbra. On his return to 
Lisbon, he fell in love with a lady of honour, 
Catharina d’Atayada. This affair was the begin- 
ning of all the poet’s mis fortunes. Having been 
banished by royal authority to Santarem, C. joined 
the expedition of John lit against hlarocco, and 
lost his right eye in a naval engagement -with 
tho Jloors in the Strait of Gibraltar. On his 
return to Lisbon, his bravery as a soldier was no 
more honoured than his genius as a poet. Dis- 
appointed in all Ids hopes, he determined to leayo- 
for ever his native land, and sailed for India, 
1053. Offended by certain abuses of the Portuguese 
authorities in India, 0. ventured to expose them 
in a satire, entitled Dlspavales na India, ‘ Follies in 
India,’ in which he treated even the viceroy with 
ridiciije. For this offence, the. poet was banished, 
155G, to Macao, where he lived several years, and 
was engaged in ■writing Os Lusiadas.^ Here C. ■ 
held the unpoetical but probably lucrative post of 
administrator of the effects of deceased ■ persons ; 
and having saved, iCs he thought, a competency 
for his future life, was recalled from his banish- 
ment, 15G1. HnhappUy, in returning to Goa, ho 
Buffered shipwreck, and lost ,all his property, 
excepting his epic poem. After other wanderings 
and misfortunes, 0. took ship for Lisbon, where 
he arrived in 15G9, with no other wealth but his 
epic. He dedicated The Luslad to the young king, 
Sebastian, who was very gracious ; but, nevertheless, 
all the real patronage bestowed on C. consisted 
of a very small pension (about £4), and permis- 
sion to remain at tho court of Lisbon. Even this 
small pittance was taken .away after tho death of 
Sebastian, and C. was left in such poverty, that 
a faithful Indian servant begged in the streets 
of Lisbon for the support of the grc.at epic poet 
of Portugal. C.’s lyric poems, written during 
this time of destitution, contain many pathetic 
lamentations. He died obscurely in tho hospital 
at Lisbon, 1579; and sixteen years afterwards, 
when it was proposed to erect a splendid monu- 
ment to his memory, there was some difficulty in 
finding his burial-place. 

The Lusiad [Us Lusiadas, ‘the Lusitanians ’) 
celebrates the cluef events in tho history of Portu- 
gal, and is remarkable as tho only modem epic 
poem which is pervaded by anything like tho true 
nationid and popular spirit of ancient epic poems. 
It is a gallery of epic pictures, iii which all the 


great achievements of PoriagMse 'httotsa jm 
represented. Among the most Ludoos n ss M i g es ars ' ' 
the tragical story of Inez de Caatro, aad the appori- ' 
tion of the giant Adamastor, -who appears as the . 
Spirit of the Storm to Vasco de Gama, -when croes- 
ing tho Cape. Tho versification of The Ltuiad is 
extremely charming. Patriotic sentimenta porrade 
the "whole work. ' Besides his epic poem, C. wrote 
sonnets, odes, elegies, eclogues, raigrams, ntires, 
epistles, and three comedies— Os Amphilryoa (after 
Plautus), King Sdeuats, and Filodemo. The latcet 
and best complete edition of his x>ocms appeared^ in 
three volumes (Hamburg, 1834).» Tho best edition 
of The Lusiad vae published in Paris (1817), 
reprinted in 1819, and again, -with emendations by 
Beivber, in 1823. The Lusiad has been translated 
into Spanish, French, Italhin, English, Polish, and 
German. 

OAMO'GLIA, n toNvn of Northern Italy, on the 
Gulf of Genoa, about 13 miles east-south-east _ of 
the city of that name. Its inhabitante, amounting 
to 5809, are chiefly engaged in fishing." 

C.VINIOMILE. See Ciiawomele. 

CA'MOUFLET, in Military Pyrotcchny, is a 
stinking composition enclosed in paper-cases. It 
is -used in siege-works, to blow into the faces of the 
sappers and miners, when hostile parties come 
within reach of each other, and thus to distress and 
confuse them. 

CAMP (Fr., from Lat. campus, a plain, or level 
field). The signification of tins word_ in English is 
rather that wludi belonged to tho Latin castrum, an 
encampment, or eastra, a collection of tents, huts, 
and other structures, for the accommodation and 
protection of troops, 'than that -which its etymology 
would more directly indicate. The regular system 
of encampment rdtimately adopted by tho Rom.ans, 
was forced upon them by degrees. The most com- 
plete account of it is furnished to us by Polybius. 
A plan -will bo found in Dr Smith’s Dicitonary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, convicted for 
the purpose of illustrating his description. When 
a Homan army was about -to encamp, a tribune . 
and several- centurions were sent on before, to 
select a suitable site for the puipose. As soon 
as the locality W!is determined on, they chose' tlic 
spot for tho pnetorium or general’s -tent, and mcirked 
it -with a wluto flag. Around the pnetorium, as a' 
sort of centre or heart to the whole system, tho rest 
of the C. w.a3 laid out.'_ It was generally placed 
on an elevated position, in order that tho cenerM 
might have I the rest of the encampment under his 
eye, and be able to transmit his orders with greater 
facility. Polybius himself tells us, that the best 
conception -which can be formed of, a Boman C. 'of 
the more permanent kind is by regarding it as a 
military town, resembling in m.iny respects no 
doubt that which has recently grown up at Aider- 
shot (q.v.). The streets -were nroader than those 
usually to be found ' in towns, tho -wider ones 
measuring 100, and the n.arrower 50 feet; and the 
forum, as its name indicates, was a sort of public 
market-place. A space of 200 feet was left vacant 
nil round between tho tents and tho ramparts, 
partly to afford space for the arrangements of the 
army, and for sto-u-ing away any booty that might 
bo captured, but chiefly -to protect the soldiers’ 
huts from incendiary attempts from -without. Li 
form, tho Boman C. was square, except in the case 
in which it was intended to embrace -vrithin'its 
ramparts four legions, or two consular armies, when 
it became an oblong rectangle. The C. -was sur- 
rounded by a fosse or -trench [fossa), which was 
generally 9 Teet deep and 12 broad. On tho top 
of the r.vmp.art, which -was of earth, tliero were 
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stakes. The labour of constructing the rampart 
and the fosse aras divided between the aUies and 
the Eoman legions, the former making the sides 
.along which they averc stationed, and the legions 
the rest. The task of superintending the construc- 
tion of the C. amongst the Eomans was intrusted to 
the tribunes; amongst the allies, to the prefects. 
Before the arriv.al of the troops, the different p.arts 
of the C. avere so distinctly marked out and 
measured off, that they .at once proceeded to their 
rcsjjectia'e stations, as if they had entered a well- 
knoaa-n city, and were marching to their qu.arters. 
Tlie discipline of the C. was of the strictest kind. 
The tribunes administered an o.ath against theft 
both to freemen and sl.aa-es, and taa’o maniples avere 
chosen to keep the ria principalis, whicli was .a 
place of genenal resort, cle.an and in good repair. 
The other occupations connected avith the C’., too 
numerous to be mentioned here, were portioned 
out in like manner ; and the superintendence of the 
avhole avas intrusted to two tiibuncs chosen by lot 
from each legion, and appointed to serve for tavo 
months. The prefects of the allies possessed a 
simil.ar authority, avhich, however, seems to have 
been limited to their oaam troops. Every morning at 
d.aybre.ak, the centurions and horsemen presented 
themselves to the tribimos, and these, in their turn, 
receia'cd their orders from the consul. The av.atch- 
avord for the night, marked on a four-cornered piece 
of avood, was gia’en out avith much formality. The 
night avas dia-ided into four w.atches, e.ach of three 
hours’ length; and there was a curious arrange- 
ment for ascertaining that guard was kept with 
adgilance. The soldiers of the watch companies 
received from the tribime a number of small 
tablets, aa-ith certain marks upon them, and these 
talilets avere coUeeted during the night by the 
horsemen avhose duty it was to adsit the posts, 
from such of. the guards as they found on duty. 
WTiere these inspectors found the guards asleep or 
absent, they called upon the bystanders to avitaess 
the fj^ct, and then passed on to the next. In the 
morning, the inspectors appeared before the tribunes, 
and gave up the tablets they had received, when 
the gauirds aa’hose tablets avere not produced avere 
required to account for them. A regular scale of 
rewards and punishments w.as established in the 
camp. In comparing the enc<ampment3 of the 
Homans avith those of his own countrymen, Polybius 
tells us that the Greeks trusted mainly to a judicious 
selection of their ground, and regarded the natural 
ada-antages avhich they thus seemed as supjjying 
in a great measure the place of artificial means of 
defence. The Greeks, consequently, had no rcgid.ar 
form of C., and no fixed places were assigned to the 
different diadsions of the army. When the prac- 
tice of dr,aaving up the army according to cohorts, 
introduced by Marius and Cmsar, av.as adopted, the 
internal arrangements of the C. experienced a cor- 
responding change. Latterly, even the square form 
was abandoned, and the C. was made to suit tho 
nature of the ground. It avas alaa'ays held to be of 
importance, however, that the C. occupied a defen- 
sible position ; that it could not be overlooked; and 
th.at it had a command of avater. 

Wlieu stationary camps {castra stativa) came into 
more general use, we hear of several parts which 
are not mentioned by Polybius, for example, the 
infirmary (valctudinarium), the farriery (vda'ina- 
riiim), the forge (fabrica), &o. ; and as a great variety 
of troops then came to be employed, they must, of 
course, haam had new stations appointed to them in 
the camp. Many of the stationary camps adtimately 
became toavns, and to this is ascribed the origin of 
most of the toavns in England the names of avhich 
end in cester or Chester. Amongst the most perfect 


of those which retained the form of tho simple ' 
enc.ampment, is that .at Ardoch in Strathearn, Perth- [ 
shire, in the grass-coa-ered mounds .and ridges of 
avhich most of the divisions of the C. have been 
distinctly traced by antiqu.aries. For further infor- 
mation on this subject, the reader is referred to 
General Koy’s Military Antiquities in Great Britain, 
and the Caledonia Bomana of the late Mr Robert 
Stuart. In these works aadU be found ample 
accounts of some of the more remarkable Roman 
camps in Britain ; those described by Roy being 
rendered intelhgible by large engravings. 

It is beliea'cd that, dunng the middle ages, the 
plan adipted by the Romans in their camps avas 
more or less adhered to, seeing that the aveapons 
employed, aaliich mamly determined the character 
of the troops, avere nearly the same. In Britain, 
before tho arrival of the Romans, and also diming 
the Saxon ami Danish periods, the camps, usually 
circular m torm, .appear to have been someaadiat 
rude m character, avith tho cavalry grouped round 
the standard in the centre, and the infantry placed 
near the front. 

The principles of c.istramet.ation, or camp-forma- 
tion, imderwent much change after the invention of 
guiipoavder, oaring to the necessity for defending 
the C. from artillery. Modern camps, of different 
kinds, will be found described under Exc.vjipmo'T. 

CAMP E'QUIPAGE is a gcner.al name for .all 
tho tents, furniture, fittings, and utensils carried avith 
an army, apphcable to the domestic rather than tho 
warlike wants of tlic soldier. In the d.ays when 
armour avas avorn, the C. E. av.as enormously heavy 
and complic.atcd. In tho present day, a certain 
amount of C. E. is provided for a given number of 
troops. See Es'CAMi'.aiE.ST, Tent, &c. ! 

CAMP FOLLOWERS ai-o the sutlers and i 
dealers m small- wares who follow .an army. In India, 
owing to the peculiar habits and customs of the 
Hindus, .and the large number of servants retained j 
by English officers, the C. F. are in immense number : j 
comprising servants, sutlers, cantiniers, hostlers, 
water-carriers, snake-charmers, dancers, conjurors, 
and women. In February 1839, when a Bengal 
army of 15,000 men left Shikarpoor for Afghan- 
istan, it was accompanied by no fewer than 85,000 
C. F. : tho commander took with him six weeks’ 
food for the whole 100,000. AU English commanders 
in India find this regulation a very burdensome 
one. Even in European armies, however, C. F. arc 
regarded as necessary ; they are under tho control > 
of the commanding officer, and are subject to the ' 
Articles of War — not, however, in cantonments, | 
only in the field. French armies are accompanied i 
by women much more largely than English. ' 

CAMPA'GJiTA, a town of Italy, in tho province 
of Salerno, is situated between high mountains, 
about 20 mdes east of the city of Salerno. It has a 
fine cathedr.al, several convents, and a largo annual 
fair. Pop. 8192. 

CAMPAGNA DI ROMA, an undulating, uncul- 
tivated, and unhealthy plain of Italy surrounding 
Rome, including the greatest part of ancient Latium, 
and forming the late 2 >apal deleg.ation of Frosinono 
and a great part of the Comarca di Roma. Its 
length is variously stated, arising from the fact 
that different authorities measure it from different 
points. But supposing the name to apply to the 
district extending from Cape Linaro, south of Civita 
Vccchia, to Terracina, beyond the Pontine Marshes, 
its length is about 90 miles ; and its breadth inland, 
to the Alban and Sabine hiUs, is stated at from 27 
to 40 miles. A broad strip of sandy plain skirts 
tho Mediterranean. The ground, which never rises 
above 200 feet above the sea, is almost entirely 
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voloanio, and tlio lakes are formed by craters of 
extinct volcanoes. The vapours rising from this 
district, and especially from the Solfatara (q.v.), 
produce the pestilential atmosphere st 3 ’lcd Aria 
Cattiva. The niunhor of inh.ahitants is very sm.-ill, 
and in siumner they aro driven from the C. by its 
pestilent air, and seek shelter in Rome and other 
neighbouring places. In autumn, herdsmen descend 
from the Apennines to the _C. ivith their herds, tho 
p.aslurago in some p.irts being rich and abimdant. 
This district vas not .ahv.aj-s uncultiv.ated .and depo- 
ulatcd as vo now find it, for Domitian and Hadrian 
uilt hero tlieir splendid anllas. W.ars and dev.asta- 
tions, tho ‘black-death’ (q. v.) in the 14th c., which 
greatly thinned tho population, and inundations from 
tho Tiber, li.avo boon tho main causes of tho present 
state of the C. ; but, according to Lia-y, it w.i3 
.alw.a 5 -s an imhoalthy district, oven when well culti- 
vated. Some of tho popes, especially Pius VI., have 
cndc.avoured to drain tho Pontino M.arshcs, and, 
during tho dominion of tho French in Ihalj-, General 
Miollls made great improvements in drainage, timber- 
pl.anting, and cultivation in the C.amp.agna. 

OAhIPAI'GN generally means a connected series 
of inilit.arj’ operations, fonning a distinct st.agc or 
step in a war. Under tho old system of w.arfare, 
when .armies kept tho field onlj’ during the summer 
months, a C. was understood to include all that was 
done bj’ an armj’ from tho time it took the field till 
it went .again into winter-quarters. Now that winter 
is no longer .allowed to .arrest nulit.arj- operations, it 
is more diflleult to say whore one C. ends and .another 
begins. Some UTitcrs make a 0. include .all tho 
steps t.aljcn to aoeoiniihsh some one immediate 
object. 

C^VMPAN', .Tr..vvNr I.nnsi; Ilr.xniiiTrr, reader 
to tlio daughters of Louis XV.. was born in P.aris, 
Octolier 1722. .She was f.avourcd by Marie 
Antoinette, and gave her roj-al patroness numerous 
proofs of her fidelity. Mlicn the unfortunato queen 
was conveyed to tlio Tom]ilo, she wished to share 
her captivity, but was refused entrance by Potion. 
Uuring tho llcign of Terror, she remained conce.alcd 
at Corabertin. After the fall of Robespierre, sho 
opened a boarding-sclioid at .St Gcrmain-cn-L.aj'c, 
avhich was patronised by .Insephino Bc.auharnais, 
w^io sent her daughter llortenso to it. In ISOG, 
Napoleon appointed her Indj’-superintcndcnt of tho 
Institution at Ecoueii for the education of tho 
daughters of tho officers of the Legion of Honour. 
After tho Restoration, this institution was sup- 
pressed, and hlad.amo C. retired to ilantes, where 
she died, Jlay 10, 1S22. .Sho is chiellj- remembered 
on account of her interesting works — MCmoircs sur 
la Vic PrivCc tie la Peine Marie Antoinette (-1 vols., 
6th cd.. Par. IS24), Journal Anccdotirjuc (Par. 182-1), 
and Corrcspomlancc InCcUtc avee la Peine Ilortensc 
(2 vols., Par. 1832) — giring recollections of the 
court of Louis XV., of hlario Antoinette, tho Revo- 
lution, and Borao traits from the priv.atc character of 
Napoleon. 

CAIMPA'NA, L.^, a touai of Andalusia, Spain, 
situated on tho hladro-Vicga, a tribut.ory of tho 
Guadalquiver, about 37 miles cast-north-east of 
Sci-illo. Tho inh.abitants, numbering 53S0, arc 
engaged chiefly in a,grioultur.al pursuits, and in 
weaving and brick-making. 

CAMPANA'RIO, a town of Estremadura, Spain, 
.about G2 miles cast-south-east of R.ad.ajos. It is 
an ill-buUt plaoo, with narrow, imc.arcd-for streets. 
It has manufaoUircs of linens and ropes, and a 
trade in tho agricultur.al jiroduco of Iho neighbour- 
hood Pop. 6400. 

OAMPANELLA, T0JtMA'.S0, a -Dominican monk 
celebrated for his philosophic.al abilitj’’, av.as bom in 
512 


IGGS at Stilo in Calabria, and studied at Naples and 
Cosenz.a. The writings of Telesius first awakened 
his doubts respecting that pile of artificial dogmas 
styled the ‘scholastic philosophy.’ Tho rcsidts of 
his studies were given in his Philosopliia Sensihus 
Dcmonslrata, &o. (Naples, 1591), which contained a 
defence of Telesius. llis superiority in disputations 
exposed him to the hatred and false acous.ations of 
tho orthodox monks and schoolmen. Ho was in 
consequence compelled to flee from Naples to Romo, 
and thence to Florence, Venice, and Bologna. After- 
wards, ho returned to Calabria, but having involved 
himself in a political conspiracy, he was seized and 
confined in a Neapolitan dungeon for 27 years; tried 
five times, and tortured seven ; accused of heresy ; 
and declared the .author of a book avhich had been 
published tlnrty ye.ars before ho was bom. In 1C2G, 
Pope Urban Vlli. had him brought to the prison of 
tho Inquisition at Romo, but immediately libenated 
him, and treated him in a a'ory generous manner. 
After being again poisccuted by tho Spanish govern- 
ment, C., avho had formed tho friendship of tho 
French amh.assador at Rome, tho Due do NoaiUes, 
obtained a letter of introduction to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and secretly left for Fr.ance, where he avas 
graciouslj' rcccia'cd. He died in tho Dominican 
monastery of St Honore, near P.aris, 1G39. Most 
of his works — De Genlilisnto non Pelinendo (Paris, 
1G3G), Astrolopieorim Libri VII. (Lj-on, 1G29), Pro- 
(Iromus Philorophicc Instawanda: (Franlcfort, 1G17), 
L'-Tordimn Metaphjaiea: Hova, De Sensti Pcnim cl 
Magia (Fr.ankfortj 1020) — avero arntton during his 
imprisonment. His philosophic.al views give expres- 
sion to that confused fermentation ofjnoav ide.as 
which avas characteristic of tho close of tho IGth 
and opening of tho 17th c. — bold and clo.ar opinions 
strangely mingled aanth commonplaces and avith 
astrological dreams and fancies. It may seem 
strange that C. should have boon patronised by tho 
pope ; but tills favour av.as gained, not by his 
speculative avorks, but by several writings in defence 
of tho Roman Catholic Clmrch. llis De MonarcMa 
llispanka Discursus is a avork of grc.at power and 
\-.alue, comprising a sketch of tho political avorld 
of C.’s time, with special rofcrenco to Spain. It 
w.as translated into English dming Cromavell’s 
Protectorate. 

CAMP.'VNLA., anciently a proadneo of Centr.al 
ll.aly, haa-ing Capua as its capital (now subdiadded 
into the jiriivinces of Benevento, Naples, S.alerno, 
Avclliiio, and Ca3crta),withapop. (1871) 013,754,592, 
av.as bounded on the .S. by Lucania, E. by Samuium, 
N. by Latium, and IV. by the Tj'rrhenian Sea. 
It av.as ono of tho most productive plains in tho 
aa'orld, producing in extraordinary .abundance corn, 
avine, and oil ; and both bj’ G reck .and Roman writers 
is ceicbr.atcd for its soft .and gcni.al climate, its land- 
scajies, and its h.arbours. It was tho regio/ilix of tho 
Romans, who buOt hero manj’ of their most splendid 
adllas, Ac. Through it p.asscd tho Applan AVaj*, 
the greatest high-road of Italj’. Tho promontoiy 
Misemun, Moimt Vesuadus, tho river Viutumus, tho 
toaa-ns Baim, Cimiaj, Linternum, Putcoli, Naples, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, Nola, Salomum, Capua, &c., 
belonged to Canip.ania. It av.as tho oldest Greek 
settlement in Italj’, haadng boon colonised, according 
to the later chronologers, about 1050 n. o. ; but this 
is in all prob.ability too early a date. It was ntxt 
conquered by the Etruscans, and several of tho toaams 
above mentioned, such as Capua and Nola, were 
founded by th.at people. The Etruso.ans then suc- 
emnbed to tho more avarliko and h.ardy Samnites, 
avho, in their turn, jdolded to tho irresistible y.alour 
of Romo (3-10 B.C.). Through all these adcissitudes 
of conquest, the substr.atum of tho people remained 
as at tho beg inni ng. The mass of tho Camp.anians 
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■n-ere essentially o£ Oscan race, and Oscan they 
remained. Indeed, it is mainly from them that our 
knowledge of the Oscan language is derived, and 
one of their towns— Atella, between Capua .and 
Naples — had the honour of introducing upon the 
c.arly Eom.an stage a species of popular drama or 
comedy, which was greatly rehsncd for its quaint 
.and vigorous humour. See Atellanje. 

CA'MP ANILE (It.al., from Mid. Lat. campana, a 
hell), a name adopted from the Itahan to signify .a 
hell-tower of the larger land, .and usually apphed 
only to such as are detached from the church. 
Sc.arcely an}' of the existing hell-towers of Eng- 
land answer to the Italian conception of tho C., 
but it is said that there was a very fine one at 
Salisbury, 200 feet in height, which was destroyed 
by Wyatt. In Italy, they are found everywhere — 
at Bologna, Padua, Eavenn.a, Cremona, Vemce. 
Perhaps the most remarkable are the so-called 
‘leaning tower’ of Pisa, and the C. of Florence. 
The former, which is circular in form, is decorated 
with columns and arcades to the summit of its 
eight stories, and presents a very imposing appear- 
ance, reminding the traveller of the Coliseiun at 
Eome, from which, .and the now destroyed Septi- 
zonium, the idea of it is said to have been taken by 
the architects Bon.ano of Pisa, and Wilhelm of Inn s- 
pnick. But though less curious, tho famous C. of 
Giotto is perhaps even more worthy of the travel- 
ler’s attention. It was erected in 1334, with tho 
express object of surpassing, both in height and in 
richness of workm.anship, .any of the remains of 
antiquity. In form, it is a parallelopiped, and is of 
tho same dimensions from bottom to top. Though 
it is veiy lofty — 267 feet — it consists of only four 
stories, of which the tallest are the uppermost and 
undermost ; and the windows in tho upper story aro 
rather larger than those in the two beneath, tho 
object being to coimteract tho diminution to tho 
eye occasioned by the greater distance. The effect 
of this .arrangement has been much praised by archi- 
tects ; but there seems ground for scepticism as to 
its advantages. The style is the real Italian Gothic, 
which unites simphoity with great richness of orna- 
mentation. The original design of Giotto was that 
a spire of 100 braocia in height shoiild have sur- 
mounted tho present structure, and on the summit 
may be seen tho four great piers from which it was 
intended that it should have risen. The splendid C. 
of Florence, in its present condition, must thus bo 
regarded only as a fragment. There is a fine C. 
.at Seville, 350 feet in height, which was b\iilt by 
Guever the Moor in 1568. It is called La Giralda, 
from a brazen figure, which, though it weighs a ton 
and a half, turns with the wind. 

CAMPA'NULA (Lat., a little boU), a genus of 
plants of the natural order Campamdacea: (q. v.), 
distinguished by a bell-shaped corolla avith five 
broad short segments, filaments dil.ated at tho 
base, a 2 — 5-oleft stigma, and a top-shaped capsule 
u-ith 2 — 5 coUs, opening by lateral clefts below tho 
calyx segments. The .species arc very nxunerous, 
chiefly but not exclusively aboimding in tho northern 
parts of the world, and the more mevated districts 
of the temperate zones. They are mostly herbaceous, 
some of them annual. The name BELL-rnowER is 
common to many of them, and is often extended to 
all. The flowers are in general beautiful, and many 
of the species are therefore frequent ornaments of 
flower-borders. Of tho native British species, the 
most common, and one of the most beautiful, is 
tho Hahedeel (q. v.) or BLtTEBELL (G. rolundifoUa). 
The CANTERBuny Bell (G. Medium) is a very beau- 
tiful annual, which has long been so generally sown 
in flower-borders in Britain, that it is almost as 


familiar to every one as the most common field- 
flowers. It is a native of the central parts of 
Europe. — Medicinal virtues were formerly ascribed 



to some species, particularly in affections of the 
throat, wherefore G. Trachdium, frequent in woods 
in England, has received tlie name of Throatwort ; 
but they are now regarded as inert. — The roots of 
some are reckoned among esculents, as those of the 
Eampion (q. V.), (G. liapunndus), occasionally culti- 
v.atcd in Britain, and much more generally in some 
parts of continental Europe. 

CAMPANULA'CEiE, a natural order of exo- 
genous plants, herbaceous or half sluarbby, with 
a bitter milky juice; leaves without stipules, and 
generally .alternate ; the calyx usually 5-lobed, its 
tube adhering to the ovary ; the corolla mono- 
pet.alous, inserted into the top of the calyx, usually 
5-lobed .and regul.ar ; the stamens inserted into tho 
calyx, .and altem.ate avith the lobes of the corolla ; 
the fruit with two or more many-seeded cells, 
crowned with the withered c.alyx and corolla, and 
opening by division of the cells (locidicidally ) ; tho 
seeds fixed to the axis, and hiaving fleshy albumen. 
About 500 species .arc known, natives chiefly of the 
temper,ate and colder climates of the northern hemi- 
sphere, where their blue or white flowers are among 
the finest ornaments of fields and woods. The roots 
and young leaves of some species are eatable, as is 
the haU-Ue-shy fruit of Canarina Campanula, a native 
of the Canary Islands. 

CA'MPBELL, the family n.amo of the Lords of 
Argylc. The origin of the f.amdy has not been 
satisfactorily ascertained. One theory makes it of 
Anglo-Norman origin; another traces its descent 
through a long line of Celtic chiefs to King Arthur. 
It first appears in record towards the end of the 
13th c., when it held lands in Ayi'shire and Ai-gyle. 
The chiefs of the family having taken a prominent 
part in public affairs, the most distinguished are 
noticed under the head Augyle. 

CAMPBELL, Sir Colin, Lord Clyde, one 
of the bravest soldiers and most distinguished 
generals of modern times, was born in Glasgow, in 
1792. His father was a cabinet-maker, named 
Jolm Macliver, but Colin assumed the name of 
Campbell, to gratify .an uncle on the mother’s 
side. Ho entered the army as an ensign in 1608 ; 
fought through the war in the SpaniA peninsula 
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with distinction, and took part in tho expedition to 
the United States in 1814. In 1842, he attained 
the ranlc of colonel, and in the same year he was 
present at the attack on Chusau, in China, and for 
his services there received honourable mention 
in the OazcUc. He next sen-ed in the Pimjab, 
commanding the left at the battle of Chilhan- 
w.allah. For his conduct in this battle. Lord Gough 
awarded him the highest praise in his dispatch to 
tho governor-general of India, He next commanded 
in tho Peshawiu- district vrith uniform success 
against the hill-tribes. On the breaking out of tho 
Crimean war in lS.o4, he was appohited to tho 
command of tho Highland Brigade, .and took a 
prominent p.art at the b.attlc of tho Alma ; and 
afterwards at Balaklava, where, with tho 93d 
Highlanders, which ho did not oven form into 
square, ho beat back tho Russian c.ay.alrj", who 
were swooping domi on the port, with its accumu- 
lation of shipping and stores. His serrices in this 
war were row.ardcd with promotion to the r.ank of 
major-general, .and lie was also cre.ated a Knight 
Gr.and Cross of tho Order of the Bath, and received 
the Cross of the French Legion of Honour. He 
wa.s appointed Inspector-general of Infantr 3 ', and 
in 1837, commander of the forces in Lidi.a, then 
engaged in quelling tho Indian mutiny, which bj’ 
his enorgj" and judgment was soon utterly subdued. 
One of the nujst not.itile characteristics of C.’s 
generalship, was the care ho took of the lives of his 
men, all Ills victones being u'on witli the minimum 
expenditure of tho blood of his soldiers. For his 
exploits in India, C.. in 1S5S, w.as crc.atcd a peer 
of tho rc.ahu, v ith tho title of Baron Cl.vdc, and 
appointed .a goncr.al, the Hast India Conipaup* 
granting him an annuit}' of a; 2000. C. arrived in 
Britain from India in ISUO, and died August 18C3. 

CAhlPBELL, GiiOROn, D.H., .an eminent then, 
logical an’iter, avas born at Aberdeen in 1719. lie 
was educated for tho law, but abandoned that 
, profession for tho studj' of divinitja In 174G, he sy.as 
I ordained minister of Banchory Tcrnan, a parish 
I Ijang some miles south-west of Aberdeen: and in 
1759, ho was appointed Principal of Marisch.al 
College. His first worl: w.as his f.amous TrialUc on 
1 Miracles, in answer to Hume. The dispute con- 
^ corning miracles h.as assiuned a new form in the 
} present century, and C.’s arguments woiJd not 
I meet all the objections which the modern school 
I of nationalists urge ; but the work in its oum d.ay 
1 was grcatlj’ .admired, and characterised as ‘one of 
j the most acute and convincing treatises that has 
I ever appeared on the subject.' It was speedily 
1 translated into French, Dutch, .and German. In 
1771, C. was elected Professor of Diyinity in 
Jilarisch.al College. In 1770, ho published his 
Philosophy of Jlhctorlc, which is still .a standard work 
on the subject. His last work was a Translation 
of the Gospels, with Preliminary Dissertations and 
Motes. He died April 0, 1790. After his death 
.appeared his Lectures on Pcclesiasticcd History. 

CAhlPBELL, John (Camvhell), Lord, High 
Chancellor of England, son of a minister of Cupar, 
in tho county of Fife, Scotlaml, w.as bom in 1779. 
Ho was at first destined to follow his Lather’s 
profession, and was sent, while still a mere boy, 
to tho neighbouring universitj" of St j^drews. C. 
himself had no inclination for a clerical life, and 
when he had completed his studies in tho Faculty 
of Arts, ho left for London, being then .about 19 
j'oars of ago. He obtained employment on ^thc 
staff of tho Morning Chronicle, where, in due time, 
..lie was intrusted -uath tho cave of tho theatrical 
^'--qaticism and the reports in tho House of Coin- 
Ho was called to tho bar in 1800. His 


sound sense, and impretending activity .and devo- 
tion to business, were awarded vrith .an extensive 
common-law practice, and, after a time, vrith profes- 
sional promotion. The siUr-gon-n of a king’s counsel 
was conferred upon him in 1827- Three years after- 
wards, ho entered parliament, actu.atod, ho tells us 
in tho pref.acc to one of Ids works, by a desire to 
obtain for England tho benefits of a nation.al registry 
of titles to land. Tho effort, at the time, was 
unav.ailing, as the Landlords, avhom it was destined 
more immediately to benefit, completely misunder- 
stood the purport of the project, C. was promoted 
by tho IVhig party, to which he had attached him- 
self, to tho Solicitor-generalship in 1832, and to tho 
Attorney-generalship in 1834. In the same j^car, 
he was chosen tho representative in parliiament for 
Edinbiu-gh. He continued to represent Edinburgh 
down to 1841, and remained in the office of Attorney- 
general during that period, arith the exception of 
the short time in 1835, when the Conserv.atives were 
in power. In 1841, ho was made Ch.ancellor of 
Ireland and .a peer of the United Kingdom ; but held 
the oflice of CliianocUor for onlj- a few months, when 
the hlclbourno cabinet left office, necessitating C. 
.also to resign. For tho first time .since boj'hood, 
he foimd himself mthout regular daUj- Labour, and 
at the mature age of 00, set to work to win the 
litor.arj’ fame which he professes alwia 3 -s to have 
secretly covctccL His first piiblic.ation was a collec- 
tion of his speeches at tho bar and in the House 
of (’ommous. For three or fomr years after tho 
publication of his spceche.s, C. was ong.agcd in the 
preparation of tho Lives of the Chancellors, thp first 
serie.s of which appc.orcd in 1845. In 1840, he joined 
the Eiussell c.abmet in tho capacity of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. His ministcri.al duties 
wero not sufficiently arduous to intemipt his 
literary Labours, and ho proceeded to complete tho 
Lives of the Chancellors, and to publish a supplo- 
meiit.al series of Lives of the Chief-justices of Eng- 
land. Both works have enjoyed great popu]arit 3 ', 
but leave no doubt that tho author was more fitted 
for a practical lauyer than for a m.an of letters. C. 
returned to more congenial Labours in 1850 ; he was 
then appointed to Biiccced Denman ns Cliief-justice. 
Ho held tho office for nine 3 'c.ars, at tho end of 
whicli he received the highest honour that can be 
obtauicd b 3 ’ .a member of the legal profession — tho 
Cliancclloi-ship of England, lie died Juno 1801. 

CAhlRBELL, Thomas, a distinguished English 
poet, was born iu the city of Gl.asgow, 27th Jul 3 ' 
1777. His father was a merchant, and the poet was 
the 3 'oungcst of ten children. Ho was sent to the 
university of his native city, .and remained there 
six years. During his collegiate course, ho received 
scver.al prizes, and w.as p.articularly distinguished 
for his luiowlcdgo of Greek hter-atm-c. On Ic.avhig 
tho univorsit 3 -, U. went to reside as a tutor for a 
3 -car in the island of Mull. Tho sccueiy of the 
AFcst HigliLands made a deep impression on liis 
mind, antf to his abode in those grand and desolate 
regions wo .are indebted for many of tho touches 
of sublimity which occur in liis verses. Returning 
from Argyleshire, C. meditated the study of law, 
and repaired to Edinburgh ; but ho coidd not 
shako off his rccoUeetions. In his eyes, tho mists 
were folded on tho hUls of Morven, tho roar of 
Corrievrekiu was in his cars, and instead of pro- 
secuting the study of jurisprudence, ho UToto The 
Pleasures of Hope. Tho poem was published in 
1799, and wont through four editions in a twclvc- 
montli. After its puhlication, C. went to tho con- 
tinent ; .and on DcceraliBr 3, 1800, wituessed_ from 
a Bavarian monastery tho battle of Hohenlindcn, 
fought hetwocn the French and Austri.ans. In_ 
1801, ho returned to England, with The Exile oj 
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Erin and Ye Mariners of England in Ha port- 
manteau ; and shortly , after, took up hia abode 
in Edinburgh, where LoelteiVs IVaming was com- 
posed. In 1803, 0. proceeded to London, and 
adopted literature as a profession. He contri- 
buted articles to T/ie Edinburgh Encgclopidia, and 
compiled The Annals of Great Britain from the 
Accession of George II. to the Peace of Amiens, in 
3 vola. In 1806, through the influence of Mr Fore, 
0. received a pension of £200 per aimum from 
government. In 1809, he published Gertrude of 
IVyomuig, which hears the same relation to The 
Pleasures of Hope that The Castle of Indolmce 
hears to The Seasons — a less brilliant and striking, 
but more mature and finished performance. In 
ISIS, C. was again in Germany, and on his return, 
he published his Speeimens of the British Poets, in 
7 vols. In 1820, he delivered’ a course of lectures 
on poetry at the Surrey Institution. From this 
date to 1830, G. edited The Hew Monthly Maga- 
zine, and contributed thereto several poems, one 
of which. The Last Man, is in some respects 
the loftiest of all his performances. In 1824, he 
published Theodorie and other Poems. In 1827, ho 
was elected Lord Rector of the university of Glas- 
gow, and received the unusual honour of re-election 
the two following years. He published The Pilgrim 
of Glencoe and other Poems in 1842. His later 
publications did not add to his fame. He died at 
Boulogne in 1844, and was buried in 'Westminster 
Abbey, Macaulay, Dean Milman, and other cele- 
brated persons hearing the pall. 

0. is an established English classic. "With the 
young, The Pleasures of Hope wtU ever bo a chief 
favourite; while readers of maturer years wiU 
linger with delight over the silvan scenery and 
tender domestic scenes of Gertrude. It is in his 
lyrics, however, that 0. has ascended highest into 
the heavens of song — Hohenlinden, Ye Mariners of 
England, and The Battle of the Bailie, cannot be 
paralleled in the language. Than these lyrics, 
nothing' can be more simple and spirited. Once 
read, they cannot be forgotten. They will fan the 
patriotism of many generations. 

C.ampbell’s Autograph. 

CAMPBELL ISLAITD, a lonely spot on the 
South Pacific, in lat. 52” 33' S., and long. ifiO” 9’ E. 
Though it is mountainous, and measures only 36 
miles round, it is yet valuable on account of its 
harbours. It is also scientifically interesting, being 
volcanic, and displaying a rich and rare flora. 

CA'MPBELTOH, a royal burgh .and seaport, 
on the east coast, near the south end of the penin- 
sula of Cantire, Argyleshire, and the most important 
tqyn in that county, is 05 miles west-south-west 
of Glasgow, on a fine harbour or sea-loch, 2 miles 
long, and 1 mile broad. It is noted for the number 
— between 20 and 30 — of its whisky distilleries. 
It unites with Ayr, Inverary, Irvine, and Oban to 
return one member to parliament. A sculptured 
granite cross stands in the principal street, and is 
supposed to have been brought from Iona. Pop.' 
(1871) 6680. The chief exports are' whislry, herrings, 
and Highland cattle and sheep. In 1872, 021 vessels 
entered port — tonnage, 53,507 ; and 402 cleared it, 
of 40,146 tons. C. is a favourite summer resort. 

CAMPEA'OHY, a seaport on the west side of 
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the peninsula of Yucatan, which divides the Carib- 
bean Sea from the Gulf of Mexico. It is in lat. 19° 
50' N., and long. 90° 33' 'W'. Though it has a shallow 
haven, yet it is the centre of the trade in logwood ; 
it exports likewise cotton and wax. It is a hand- 
some city of 10,000 inhabitants, cont.aining churches, 
convents, a cemetery, a theatre, a college, and ship- 
building docks. 

CAMPER, Peter, one of the most learned and 
acute physici.ans and anatomists of the ISth c., 

I was bom at Leyden, 11th May 1722, and studied 
medicine there. In 1750, he became professor of 
medicine at Franeker ; in 1755, .at Amsterdam ; and 
in 1765, at Groningen. In 1773, he resigned his post, 
resided some time at Franeker, and then travelled. 
On being elected a member of the state council in 
1787, he removed to the Hague, where he died, 7th 
April 1789. C. was distingmshed not only for the 
services he rendered to anatomy, surgery, obstetrics, 
and medical jurisprudence, but also as a promoter 
of the fine arts. He was rem<arkably skilful in 
pen-and-ink drawing, painted in oil, embossed, and 
even acquired considerable experience as a sculptor. 
For his observ.ations on the facial angle, see article 
Angle. His work on the connection of anatomy 
with the art of drawing was an important con- 
tribution to the theory of art. Another work, 
Description Anatomique d’un Elephant Male, edited 
by his son, G. A. Camper, and published at Paris 
in 1802, is also worthy of notice. C.’s collected 
writings, with plates, appeared rmder the title, 
(Euvres qui out pour Objet VHistoire Naturdle, la 
Physiologic ei V Anatomic comparie, 3 vols. (Par. 
1803). 

CAMPERDOW'N, a village of Holland, 27 miles 
north-west of Amsterdam, celebrated on neeount 
of the victory obtained off its coast by Admiral 
Duncan over the Dutch fleet, October 11, 1797. 
The Dutch fleet, consisting of 11 sail of the line 
and other smaller vessels, under the command of 
the gallant Admiral van 'W'inter, had stolen out of 
the Texel during a storm, with the view to join the 
French fleet at Brest, when they were attacked 
by Admiral Duncan with 16 ships of the line. 
After an obstinate combat, attended with great loss 
on both sides, the Dutch admir.al was compelled 
to strike, leaving 8 sail of the line and some smaller 
vessels in the hands of the English. 

OA'MPHEKE, or C A'MPHILENE, is an artifi- 
cial variety of camphor obtained from turpentine, by 
acting thereon avith the dry vapour of hydrochloric 
acid, and keeping the whole at a low temperature 
by immersing the vessel in a freezing mixture. A 
solid substance is produced, which separates in white 
ciystaUine prisms, and has the taste and agreeable 
aromatic smell of common natural camphor. As 
prepared, it is strictly a hydrochlorate of C. ; but the 
latter can bo obtained free from hydrochloric acid, 
by passing the vapour of the compmmd substance 
over dry heated quicklime, when the acid is held 
by the lime, and pure C. passes over. It is not so 
similar to ordinary c.amphor when thus freed from 
the hydrochloric acid. 

OA'MPHINE is the name applied to a v.ariety 
of spirit of turpentine obtained from the Piuus 
australis of the Southern St.ates of America, and 
rather extensively sold and used in Britain for 
burning in out-of-door lamps. It is very volatile, 
and burns very freely, giving off a pure white 
brilli.ant light ; and when the vapoim diffuses itself 
through air, and is set fire to, it forms a dangerous 
.and violently explosive mixture. 

OA'MPHOR is a solid essential oU which is 
found in many plants, and may be separated from 
many essential oils. .It particularly abounds in 
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certain species of the natural order Lauracea: (q. v.). 
Almost all the 0. of commerce is the produce 
of the 0. Laurel or 0. tree (Campliora officinanim, 
formerly knoum as Laiinis Campliora), a native 
of China, Japan, Formosa, and Cochin-China, and 
vhich has heen introduced into Java and tho 
West Indies. The genus Campliora differs from 
Cinnamomum (see Cinnamon) chiefly in having a 
thin instead of a Icathexy calyx. Tho C. Laurel 
is a tree of considerable height, much branched, 
with lanceolate, evergreen leaves on short stalks, 
and sm.ill yellowish-white flowers in axillary and 
termin.al p.aniclcs. The fruit is in size and appear- 
ance not unlUvO an imperfectly ripened black 
currant. Every part of tho tree, but especially tho 
flower, smells strongly of camphor. Tho wood is 
light and diuablc, not liable to bo injured by 
insects, .and much valued for carpenter’s work. In 
tho extraction of C. from the C, Laurel, the wood 
of tho stem and branches is chopped up into frag- 
ments, and introduced into a still with water, and 
he.at applied, when the steam generated carries off 
tho 0. in v.apour. These v.apours rise, .and in pass- 
ing through rice-straw, with which tho head of 
tho still is filled, the C. solidifies, and is deposited 
round tho straw in minute grains or particles, some- 
what about tho size of raw sugar or co.arso sand. 
These grains of impiuo C. are detached, and being 
introduced into a largo globular glass vessel in 
quantities of about 10 lbs., are reheated, when first 
tho water rises in steam, and is .allowed to esc.apo 
at a small .aperture; and thereafter, this aperture 
being clo.scd, tho C. subbmes and resolidifies in the 
interior upper p.art of tho flask, as a semi-transpa- 
rent cake, le.aving .all tho imiiuritics behind. The 
fl.asks are thou cooled and broken by throwing cold 
w.atcr on them, and tho 0. taken out, and sent into 
market. Tho glass globes employed aro called 
by an Italian name, homholoe.t, the sublimation of 
C. having boon first pr.actiscd in Venice. — C. w.as 
unknown to tho Greeks and Romans, and was 
first brought to Europe bjr tho Arabs. It is a 
white tough solid, slightly lighter than w.ater, and 
floats thereon. It is very sparingly soluble in 
w.atcr, but freely soluble in alcohol, ether, acetic 
acid, and the essential oils. It fuses at 317°, and 
boils at 399°, and when sot firo to, is very in- 
flammable, and burns with a white smoky ll.amo. 
Thrown upon water, it floats, and m.ay bo set 
fire to, when the currents generated ahko from 
tho solution in water and the irregular burning of 
tho pieces, c.auso a curious rotatoiy motion. It h.as 
a peculiar hot aromatic taste, and an agreeable 
characteristic odour. 

C. is used in medicine, both intcm.ally and exter- 
nally, as a temporary stinudiint. It is frequently 
employed in gout and rheumatism. In small doses, 
it acts as an anodyne and antispasmodic ; in very 
Large doses, it is an irritant poison. It is generally 
reckoned an an.aphrodisiac. Its alcoholic solution 
and liniments in which it is tho princi])al ingredient, 
aro much used for external application in sprains 
and bniiscs, chilbLains, chronic rhomnatism, and 
p.aralysis. — The efiluria of C. are very noxious to 
insects, and it is therefore much used for preserving 
specimens in natur-al history. 

The Borneo C. or SuiiLVTnA. 0. of commerce, 
sometimes called Hard 0., is tho produce of Dri/o- 
balanops aromalica, a largo tree of tho natural order 
Lipleraeect! (q. v.). Tho C. is obtained by cutting 
doum the tree, and splitting it into small pieces ; 
being found in crystalline masses ,in natural cavities 
of the wood. To this substance, the Chinese ascribo 
extraordinary medicinal virtues,' so that it is sold 
among them at more than fifty times tho mice of 
common camphor. It is seldorh brought to Europe 
t'lG 


as an ^article of commerce. — The Lrydbalaiiops 
aromalica yields also a pale-yellowish limpid fluid, 
which gushes out when deep incisions are made in 
the treo with an axe, and which is generally called 
Liquid 0, or C. On., It is sometimes imported 
into Europe. It has a smeU somewhat resemblin'! 
that of 0,, but more aromatic, like oil of cajepuS 
It is supposed to be from this fluid that tho cr 5 'st.al. 
lino Hard 0. is deposited. See Boeneene. 

OAMPI, a family of artists, who founded at 
Cremona, in the_ middle and near the close of the 
ICth 0 ., an eolcctio school of painting, parallel with 
that foimded by the f.anuly C.aracci (q. v.). Giulto 
C. (1500 — 1572) w.as the head of the school. Ho 
studied painting, sculpture, and architecture under 
Giiilio Kom.ano. He also imitated Ihe worlcs of 
Titian (at least in colouring) and Fordenone with 
such success that his pictures have sometimes been 
ascribed to both of these artists. His female heads, 
lilte those of his brothers, are remarkably beautiftil. 
— ^^ONio C. studied, imder Ins brother, both 
p.iinting .and architecture. His linowledgc of the 
latter was very sendcc.able in several of his paint- 
ings; for example, that of the sacristy of St Peter. 
He w.as .also a plastic artist, an engraver, and the 
historian of his native place. — ^Vincenzo 0. (b. before 
1532, d, 1591) seems to have followed the guidance 
of Antonio rather than that of Giulio, and excelled 
more in small figures than in large pictures. His 
paintings of fruits aro highly v.aluod. — Bernardino 
C. (b. 1622, d. about 1590), a Idnsman of the three 
brothers C., was tho most famous of tho whole. 
Lanzi terms him ‘the Annib.alo Caracci’ of the 
school. Ho studied first tmder Giulio C., but soon ' 
excelled his master. Afterwards, he chose Giulio 
Romano, Titian, and Correggio as models, but 
chiefly followed Raphael, yet without servile imita- 
tion. Many of his worlis arc foimd in hlil.an .and 
Cremona. In tho Latter place, tho cupola of tho 
choir in tho church San-Gismondo is Bemardino'o 
master-piece. He w.as distinguished as a portrait- 
painter and engr.avcr. 

CA'MPION. See Lychnis, .and Siixne. 
OA'blPLI, a town in tho province of Tenarno, 
South Italy, about 5 miles north of the city of 
Tcramo. It has a cathedr.al, .an abbe}', and several 
convents. Pop. about 7000. 

CABIPOBA'SSO, a fortified town of South It.aly, 
in the province of tho same name, about 53 miles 
uorth-north-e.ast of tho city of Naples. It has a 
fine c.athedral, a ruined castle, some convents, and 
p.alaces belonging to resident nobles. It has manu- 
factures of cutlery, which enjoys a considerable 
reputation for excellence. Its situation, though far 
from inviting ns regards scenery, is favourable for 
trade, which is facilitated by good roads. Pop. 14,500. 

CABIPOBE'LLO, an island of Hew Bnmswick, 
situated' at tho mouth of the Passamaquoddy Baj', 
in lat. 44° 57' H., and long. CG° 55' "W. It is small, 
being 9 miles long, and from 1 to 3 miles broad; 
but it is decidedly v.oluable, possessing some good 
harbours, .and, at its north end, a light-house of GO 
feet in height. 

GABIPO' DE OEIPTA'NA, a town of Spain, in 
tho province of, and about 50 miles north-east of 
tho city of Ciudad-Real. It has manufactures 
of coarso cloths, and some trade in com and fruits. 
Pop. 5250. 

OAJMPO-FO'EMIO, a villago in tho province of 
Udine, Horthem Italy, about 7 miles south-west of 
tho city of Udine, is celebrated for the treaty of 
peace hero concluded, October 17, 1797, between 
Austria and tho French Republic. After subjug.at- 
ing Italy (179G), tho French army had crossed the 
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ICoric Aipr, and threatened Yienna, Austria, there- 
fore, hastened to arrange preliminaries of peaca 
In the treaty n-hioh rras concluded hy Bonaparte 
■srith the Count of Coblenz, 17th October 1797, 
Aur,tria ceded the Netherlands, Milan, and Mantua, 
and received as compensation the districts Istria, 
llnlmalia, and the left hank of the Adige in tho 
Venetian states, and the capital, Venice; Ti-hile 
France took the remaining territory of Venice, its 
possessions in Albania, and the Ionian Islands. In 
the secret articles of the treaty, Austria, in ceding 
the left hank of the Rhine, aras to receive as com- 
pensation Salzburg and the Bavarian distiiet on 
tho Inn ; and promises tvcrc held out to the Duke 
of Modena, and other Italian houses, that their 
conce.ssions should ho compensated at tho cost of 
Germany. 

, CAAIP0MA'N1!;S, Pedko RoDMOtrez, Cotnrp op, 
Spanish minister and director of the Royal Academy 
of History at Madrid, founded by Philip V. in 1738, 
^vas bom in Asturias in 1723. His talents and learn- 
ing avcrc devoted to tho advancement of his native 
country. By his enlightened views of state policy, 
as weU as by Iris writings, which ranked him among 
the most eminent Spanish authors, he obtained a 
great reputation throughout Europe. He gave effec- 
tual assistance to Count Aranda in his difficult 
enterprise of driving tho Jesuits out of Spain. 
He died Fobmary 3, 1802. C.’s chief works arc — 
Antipuedad Jifardima de la BepuUica de Gartago 
con el PSripIo de su general Hannon, iradueido del 
Grkgo y iluslrado (Madrid, 17S6) ; Piscurso solrre el 
fomenlo de la Indmlria popxdar (1771); Piscurso 
solre la Pducacion popular de los Artisanos y su 
fomenlo (1775) ; Apendice a la Edueacion popular 
(1775—1777). These writings containedhis opinions 
on politics, taxation, agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. The best ^own of his financial pro- 
ductions is Tratojdo de la Regalia de Amorlizacion 
(Madrid, 1765). 

OA'MPO SA'NTO (HolyField) is now the Italian 
designation for a cemetery or hurying-ground, but 
more especially for an enclosed place of interment, 
surrounded internally by an arcade, and destined to 
receive the remains of persons of distinctiorr. Tho 
most famous C. S., and that from which the others 
derived tho name, is that of Pisa — ^in tho neigh- 
bourhood of the Dome, and consecrated to tho 
memory of men who had deserved weU of the 
republic. It was founded by Archbishop Dhaldo, 
towards tho end of tho 12th centiuy. The arch- 
bishop, having been driven out of Palcstino by 
Saladrn, hrou^t his fifty-threo vessels, which had 
been destined for the conquest, laden with the earth 
of tho Holy Land. This ho deposited on tho spot 
which was thence called the Holy Field, and which, 
as we have said, gave its name as a generic term to 
the bluying-grounds of Italj^ The architect of 
tho existing building was Giovanni Pisano, under 
whoso superintendence it was completed in 1283. 
It contains an area of 400 feet in length, and 118 in 
breadth ; and is surrounded by a lofty wall, on tho 
inner side of which a wide arcade runs round tho 
whole enclosure, giving to it tho character of one 
magnificent cloister. At the smaller eastern side, 
there is a large chapel, and two chapels of smaRer 
size on the northern side. The lofty circular arches 
of the arcade are filled with the richest Gothic 
tracery, which belongs, however, to a later date — 
the latter half of the 16th c. — and consequently 
formed no part of the original design. The walls 
are adorned with frescoes, which are of great interest 
and value, both absolutely and with reference to 
the history of art. The oldest of those which have 
been preserved adorn one side of the eastern wall : 


they represent the passion of Christ, his resurrec- 
tion, and other sacred subjects. These remarkable 
paintings are supposed to date before the middle 
of the i4th c., and are ascribed to Buffalmaco. , But 
the most marvellous productions are those of Giotto 
(q. V.), of Simone Memmi, the friend of Petrarch, and 
of Andrea and Bernardo Orcagna. As a museum of 
classical antiquities, the C. S. is perhaps even more 
remarkable than in any other point of view. Altars, 
Earcoph.agi, bas-reliefs, statues, inscriptions, every- 
thing that is interesting or curious which has come 
into the possession of the Pisans for centuries, they 
have accumulated within its walls. 

CAMPVE'RE, now called VERB or VEERE, a 
smaU fortified town of the Netherlands, in the 
province of Zealand, in 'W.'ilcheren Island, 4 miles 
north-north-east of Middleburg. It has a port 
on the Veersehe Gat, a tract of water separating 
Walcheren from North Beveland. The town is now 
in a state of deplorable decay, but it stiU possesses 
remnants of its early prosperity in its town-house of 
white freestone, remarkable for its elegant tower, 
and in its beautiful cathedral. C. has now one 
calico-factory. Its population has dwindled down 
to about 1000. 

From a historical point of view, C. is a city 
of great interest. In the year 1304 it was the 
scene of a battle between Guy, Count of Flanders, 
and William, governor of Holland and Zealand, 
in which the ffist was victorious. In 1572, it was 
delivered from the Spanish garrison ; and, a century 
later, it was the first to proclaim the Prince of 
Orange, Willi.am IIL, stadtholder. But 0. is chiefly 
interesting for the trading relations subsisting 
between it and Scotland for nearly four centuries. 
Wolfaard van Borssele, Lord of Vero, Sandenburg, 
&c., having married Mary, the sister of James L 
of Scotland, the Scotch staple was transferred 
from Bruges to C. in 1444. 0. owed its name to 
tho circumstance, that there originally existed 
a ferry (Dutch, veer) from thence to the village 
of Dampen, in North Beveland, a village situated 
on tho spot where now hes the hamlet of Kamper* 
land. The Scotch staple-right at Vere consisted 
in the privilege of having all goods, destined from 
Scotland to the Netherlands, brought to that city ; 
and they could not be tr.ansferred to another place 
before they had been sold there. The numerous 
Scotchmen living at Vere were under the rule 
of a ‘ Conservator of the Scotch nation,’ and had 
many privileges conceded to them, including tho 
right to be governed by tho law of Scotland. The 
last treaty respecting those rights was in 1741, after 
which time the increasing prosperity of Scotland 
rendered the renewal of such partial arrangements 
unimportant. The conservatorship, however, was 
held as a sinecure long after tho necessity for the 
office had ceased, the name of Sir Alexander Ferrier 
appearing in tho Edinburgh Almanac as ‘Conser- 
vator at Campvere’ so lately as 1847, after which 
time the office seems to have been abolished. The 
Scotch formed a separate relimous community, 
which, from 1613 until the French Revolution, had 
a minister of its own, and afterwards, till 1809, 
was served by the minister of VliSsingen, when 
it ceased to exist. 

OAMTOO'S, or GAMTOO'S, a river of the east 
division of the Cape Colony, of 200 mil es in length. 
It rises in tho Niewveld mountains, near lat. 
32’ S., and, flowing through the inland district of 
Beaufort, and the maritime one of Uitenhage, falls 
into that inlet of the sea which is immediately to 
the west of A^oa Bay. It is valuable as an aid 
to irrigation. For instance, Hankey, a station of 
the London Missionary Society on its banks, is 
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thorougUy vratercd by means o£ a splendid tunnel 
carried tlirougb solid rock at tbo expense of tho 
association just mentioned. 

CAJIUCCI'KI, ViKCKKzo, one of tbo most dis- 
tinguished modem historical painters in Italy, 'was 
horn in Romo 177!>. The school of which he hecamo 
the head was founded on tho theatrical antique stylo 
of tho French painter David. Tho first important 
avorks by C. were tho ‘Assassination of Cajsar’ 
and tho ‘Death of Virginia both p.aintcd for Lord 
Bristol at the commencement of the present century. 
His picture of ‘Unbelieving Thom-as’ avas copied 
in mosaic for St Peter’s Church. For tho church of 
S.an Giovanni in Piacenza ho executed a ‘Presenta- 
tion in tho Temple,’ avhich was greatly admired. 
Tlicso avorlm were followed by many scenes from 
Roman history; among them, the pictures of ‘Horatius 
Codes,' and ‘Romulus and Remus’ as children. 
C. avho, .as a man and an artist, av.as higlilj' honoured 
during his career, rlied at Rome, September 2, 1S4-1. 

CAJIUS, An.MASD Gastok, a prominent char- 
acter in tho French Revolution, was bom in Paris, 
April 17-10. On account of his superior Icnowledgc 
of ecclesiastical law, he aras elected Advoe.ate- 
gcncr.al of tho Frciioh cicrg)’. lie was a zealous 
and .ascetic Jansenist, and possessed of c.xtraor- 
dinarj’ finnness of character. lie hailed tho moa'e- 
ments of 17S9 with joy, and av.as elected member 
of tho Slatcs-gcncral by tho people of Paris. In 
this position, ho appe.arod as the resolute foe of tho 
ancient regime. He pained possession of, -and pub- 
lished, tho so-called f’-af Boot-, giving accounts of 
court expenditure, avhich avas highly disadv.ant.afre- 
ous to the court and its ministers. After the 
flight of Louis XVI., C., aiith Slontmorin, Lafay- 
ette, and Bailly, accused tho Idng of trc,ason and 
conspiracy, and insisted on tho suppression of aU 
orders and corporations based on heredit-ary rights. 
As conservator of tho natioual .archives, he rendered 
an important service by ]ire.<-crving from dcstraction 
tho old documents of the .abolished coiqiorations and 
institutions, lie w.as absent in Bclgiuin during the 
king's trial, but sent his vote for death. In March 
17U;i, irhcn he was commissioned to make prisoners 
of llnmouric/ and other gcnenals cnspectcd of 
treason, C. himself and his four coIlc.aguc3 \ycro 
I t.akcu (irisoners and delivered over to the Austrians 
(April 3) ; but, after an imprisonment of two .and 
.a half vearj, ho w.as exchanged for tho daughter of 
lAuiis XVI. On his return to P.aris, ho av.as made 
member of tho Council of Five Huudred, of ayhich 
lie became president, January 2.3, 1790, but resigned 
2t)th .May 1797, and devoted his tinio to litera- 
ture. Remaining, however, tnic to his principles, 
ho voted, July 10, 1S02. .against Kapolcon’s pro- j 
jioscd consulship during life. C. died of apoplexy, 
Xovembcr2, ISOl. 

CA'MWOOD, or B.VRWOOD, a dyewood which 
yields a brilliant but not permanent red colour, 
and is used along vatli sulphate of iron to produce 
tho red colour in English Bandana li.andkerchicfs. 
It is tho wood of Jiaphia nilhla, a tree of th'o 
natural order Lrguviinosa\ sub-order Ctcsalpinira:, 
a native of Angola. It is preferred to Br.azil Wood 
(q. V.), ns producing a finer and richer red. 

CAXA OF GA'LILEE, called by tho natives 
‘Kefr Gama.’ This place, celebrated in Scripture 
.as tho sceno of our Lord’s first miracle, wlicn he 
turned water into yvinc, is nosv a small village of n 
few hundred inhabitants, who are principally Greek 
Christians or Nnzarenes, situated about 13 miles 
west of tho Sea of Galileo, .and G miles north of 
N.azareth. At tho entrance to tho viljago there is a 
fountain of tho clearest and most delicious -naatcr — 
tho best, say tho Christians of Pnicstino, in tho 


world: from it, it is supposed, tho vessels for tho 
marriage-feast were filled; and near the fountain 
arc also lying tho fragments of a Roman column. 
A house is still shown as th.at in which the miracle 
was performed ; and somo earthen jars sunk into 
tho floor are said to be the very jars in use on that 
day. A church was built over the spot, but it is 
now in ruins. 

OA'XAAX, Sco Pamstine- 

OA'NADA, as a geographical designation, has 
had in history a v.arioty of meanings. Originally, 
it comprised an extensive range of country reaching, 
under the French, as far as oven tho Mississippi, 
away beyond tho boundary lakes. It was subse- 
quently limited to a region chiefly in tho basin of 
the St LauTcnco — including in that term both tho 
lakes and the river. C., in tho sense in which that 
word is most generally known, was, in 1791, divided 
into two provinces, Ontario and Quebec, or Upper 
and Lower Canada. These two sections were re- 
united in 1810; but bcc.amc separate members of 
tho Confederation — the Dominion of Canada — in 
1SC7. Tho country composed of these two pro- 
vinces extends castw.ards from nc.ar tho Red River 
Settlement to the Gulf of St Lawrence, and from 
Michigan to New Brunswiclc. Northward, it 
reaches from tho Canadian hakes and the St 
LauTcnco to the high ridgo of land which sep.ar- 
alcs the rivers of C. from those of tho region 
hitherto knowu as tho Hudson B.aj; Tcrritory,"but 
since 1870 forming a p.artof tho Dominion of C.anada. 
C. was bounded north by the Hudson Bay Territory; 
e.ast, by tho Gulf of St Lawrence ; south, by tho 
Skates of Maine, Now Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, and the Lakes Erie and Ontario; west, by 
Ixikcs St Clair, Huron, and Superior; and north-avest, 
by tho Indian territories. 'The bound-arics of tho 
Dominion not having been surveyed, their area c.an- 
not yet bo accurately stated. The nearest appro.xi- 
mation to tho boundaries of C. w.as 3.31,280 sq. miles, 
of which 121,200 were included in tho province of 
Ontario, .and 210,020 in the province of Quebec. 
Tho principal river of C. is the St Lawrence, and its 
most important tribukarics are all from tho left. 
The St Lawrence drains an area of 503,000 
miles. Tho Ott.aw.a, -130 miles long, forms tho 
boundary between Ontario and Quebec. Tho St 
Maurice, nc.arly -100 miles in length, .and tho 
Saguen.ay, noted for its fino scenery, r.ank as rivers 
of tlio lirst magnitude, according to European 
analogies. Tho only aflluents from'^the right worth 
n.aming arc the Richelieu, the St Francis, and the 
Chaudicro; and even of these subordinate streams, 
the last tavo are tot.ally Canadian, wliile tho first, 
as tho outlet of Lakes Champlain and George, 
belongs to tho United States only in p.art. 

In 1.733, Jacques C.articr, a French n.avig.ator, 
born at St Malo in 1-10 1, entering the St Lawrence 
on the festival of tho saint of that title, took nomuial 
possession of North America in tho namo of his 
king, Francis 1. It avas not, hoavever, till nearly a 
century later (IGOS) that Quebec was taken form.-il 
possession of. From that stronghold, Fr-anco ruled 
for 150 years a v.ast region, cxtcndhig c.astaa-ard to 
Ac.adi.a — Noa-a Seoti.a — aarestaa-ard to Lake Superior, 
and down tho Mississippi to Florida and Louisiana. 
In 1759, a small British army — 5090 in number- 
under tho command of General Wolfe (q. v.), virtu- 
ally ■wrenched Jj(t I^ouvellc FraucCf on ■the ‘Plains 
of Abr.aham,’ from her first European rulers by'tho 
taking of Quebec. Isle aux Noix, and Forts Osave- 
gatchie and LCvis, successively p.-issod into the 
hands of tho British, and then hIontre.il avas bc- 
le.iguercd .and kiken by General Amherst aa-itli .in 
army of 17,000 men, Tho capitulation of that city. 
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■K-liicli was signed September 1760, brought to a final 
close the era of French dominion in Canada. The 
people of the conquered country were secured, by 
the terms agreed to, in the free exercise of their 
religion ; and peace was concluded between Britain 
and Prance in 1763. 

In that year, a smaU portion of the recently 
acquired territory was organised by royal proclama- 
tion under English laws. In 1774, the new province 
was extended by parliamentary enactment, and 
th.at under French laws, down the Ohio to its 
confluence with the Mississippi, and up the latter 
stream to its source. Finally, 0. receded to its 
present limits in 1783, giving up to the Ameriean 
republic the sites of six sovereign states — Min- 
nesota, 'Wisconsin, Michig.an, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. In 1701, it was divided, under separate 
legislatures, into two sections — the eastern retain- 
ing French institutions, and the western receiving 
those of England ; and these sections, again, after 
politicivl discontent had in each ripened into armed 
insurrection, were re-imited for legislative purposes 
in 1S40. 

In 1763, the French population amounted to 
about 65,000, oooup 3 ring the immediate banks of 
the lower St LauTence and its tributaries. Ex- 
cepting within the cities of Montreal and Quebec, 
the immigrants of a different origin, whether from 
the old colonies or from the mother-country, scarcely 
attempted to estabbsh themselves among the ancient 
settlers ; thus producing a kind of reciprocal isola- 
tion, which, even doivn to the present day, has not 
been materially disturbed. Geuerally speaking, 
therefore, the two grand elements of the provincial 
population are locally distinguished from each other 
— a relative position which has happily excluded, as 
between them, nearly every difficulty as to educa- 
tion and religion. The settlers of Ifrench origin, 
almost entirely confined to Lower 0., occupy the 
banks of the St Lawrence and of the lower courses 
of its tributary streams j all the rest of Lower 0. and 
the whole of Upper 0., so far as they are reclaimed 
at all, belong to colonists of English race. 

The origin of the name is most probably to be 
found in the assertion, that Jacques Cartier, the 
discoverer of Canada, having hoard the natives 
apply the Indian word Kannatlia, (viUago) to their 
settlements, mistook it for the name of the whole 
country. 

Upper and Lower C. have presented a striking 
contrast in their rates of progress. To take, for 
instance, the growth of towns : In Lower C., Sher- 
brooke, the capital of the Eastern Townships, situ- 
ated on the river St Francis, with about GOOD 
inhabitants, forms almost the only addition to 
Quebec, Three Ilivers, and Montreal — the three 
French fouudiitions. The growth of Montreal and 
Quebec, remarkable enough in itself, has been 
owing rather to their commercial facilities with 
regard to the country at large than to the agri- 
cultural resources of their immediate vicinities; 
while Toronto, London, Kingston, and Hamilton 
— each nurtured chiefly by its own locality — 
have an aggregate population of above 120,000. 
Great part of Upper and Lower C., more espe- 
cially the shores of Lake Superior, is valuable omy 
for mineral resources, such as iron, zinc, lead, 
copper, silver, gold, cobalt, manganese, gypsum, 
marl, granite, sandstone, limestone, slate, and 
marbles of nearly every imaginable colour. Con- 
siderable portions also, though heavily timbered, 
chiefly with pine, are yet but little adapted to 
settlement and cultivation. Towards the Gulf of 
the St Lawrence, again, a considerable section 
derives importance mainly from the fisheries, being, 
with partial exceptions in Gaspe, comparatively 

worthless for every other object. Thus the area for 
the profitable production of ordinary cereals cannot 
materially exceed 40,000 square miles, containing, 
however, within this space a singularly small propor- 
tion of irreclaimable surface. This cultivable block 
increases regularly in width and fertility from its 
commencement on the lower St Lawrence to the 
shores of Lake Huron. Below Quebec — to say 
nothing of the precarious nature of the crops — there 
may always be seen, on one or on both sides, the 
primeval forest. Between that city, again, and the 
masin of the Ottawa, a gradual improvement shews 
itself, even on the north side ; and towards the 
south, there stretches away to the frontier of the 
United States a broad belt of generally undulating 
character, probably the best field in the country for 
the blending of pasturage and agriculture. From 
the basin of the Ottawa inclusive, the parallel of 
the south end of Lake Nipissing may be said, to out 
off, towards the south-west, the entire residue of 
the practicable soil, in the shape of a roughly defined 
triangle, which, as a whole, is at least equal, in the 
growth of grain in general and of wheat in par- 
ticular, to any region of the same extent in North 
America. 

As C. slants southwards eight or nine degrees 
from the mouth of the St Lamence to that of the 
Detroit, which communicates between Lakes St 
Chair and Erie, the climate of the west must be 
warmer than that of the east. In addition to this 
cause of difference, it holds as a general law over the 
continent that the climate improves in advancing 
westward, even on the same parallel. Besides, the 
lakes of Upper C. appear, in a good meaBiire,_to 
neutralise and mitigate the extremes of a Canadian 
climate. 'While Quebec in winter ordinarily enjoys 
five or six months of sleighing, the corresponding 
season in Toronto ranges from five or six days to 
five or six weelts. As to summer, the difference in 
favour of Toronto is rather in point of duration than 
of intensity. As indications of the climate of C., it 
may be Stated that the isle of Orleans, immedhately 
below Quebec, is famous for its plums, and the island 
of Montreal for its apples ; and from the neighbour- 
hood of Toronto to the head of Lake Erie, grapes and 
peaches ripen without any aid whatever. Melons, 
again, of large size, come to maturity, through 
the settled parts of the province,^ in the open air ; 
and pumpkins and squashes attain enormous size, 
some of them near Toronto having weighed 300 lbs. 
The climate of 0., though, as a whole, vastly steadier 
than that of the British Isles, is yet occasionally 
liable to such changes as among us are all but 
impossible. Montreal, for instance, may be said, on 
an average, to have an extreme cold of 24° below 
zero, and an extreme heat of 96° above it. Now, 
on short notice, a th.aw may surprise the former 
temperature, and a frost the latter ; so that there 
is room, in winter and summer respectively, for 
a comparatively sudden rise or fall of about 60°. 

In fact, it may bo said that C. has the summer of 
Italy and the winter of Southern Kussia or North 
Germany. The following table of tempcratimes will 
present a clearer idea of its climatic condition than 
any description which could be -easily given. The 
cities selected, may be accepted as tolerably craoial 
and convincing on such a question : 

Toronto, average summer tempcratarc, . . 

Paris, ir II • 

Rome, 11 II ' ' o, r 

Toronto, average -winter temperature, . j* o 

Berlin, it i, . . 31-4 

St Petersburg, ii ii . lo i 

But, what is of vast importance to mention, C., 
lying in the latitudes of the summer rains, and of 
the most valuable cereals and grasses, the Latitude 
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most favourable for animals which enhance domcs- 
tio wealth — ^the ox, the sheep, and the horse — occu- 
pies one of the best positions in the world for rear- 
ing men and women. It lies in the latitude where 
man attains the greatest energy of body and mind, 
and from which have hitherto issued the conquering 
races. C. may thus be looked on as destined to 
influence the future of the world. 

In the matter of conununications, 0. is unrivalled. 
The St LauTenco, with its lakes, puts it in connec- 
tion at once with the most commercial sections of 
the United States, and with the open ocean. The 
navigation of this gi’cat water-system has been 
greatly assisted by .art. Below Montreal, Lake St 
I’cter has been deepened, so as to admit vessels of 
over 1800 tons burden ; and above that city, a 
series of cuts, skirting the rapids, admit sea-going 
vessels into L.akc Ont.ario. Beyond this, the 
Welland Canal lifts the maritime navigation round 
the F-alls of Niagara into Lalco Eric. Without 
reckoning, therefore, the American works between 
Hiu-on and Superior, the Canadian settlement at 
the foot of Sault Sto Marie, now a freo port, is 
virtuallj*, ns it were, washed by the tides of the 
Atlantic, The Allan lino of steamers plies weekly 
between Liverpool and Jlontrcal in summer, and 
between Liveriiool and Portland in winter. In 
addition to the naidgation of the main artery, there 
are ni\merous canals and navigable streams and 
hakes throughout the province. The chief can.al is 
the Ridcau, connecting the river Ottawa with Lake 
Ontario, 

Over and above all these facilities in the way 
of navigation, C. is not deficient in ro.ads of every 
description. To s.ay nothing of tho snow and ice, 
avith avhich, at least in the north and c.ast of tho 
country, tho winter paves tho length and breadth 
of land and water alike, or of tlio mnc.adnmiscd 
thoroughfares in the older loc.alitie3, tho government 
has haid out, in tho newer and remoter towmshins, 
two great systems of highways, seven lines for tlie 
upper province, and five for tlio lower, suKsidising, 
as it wore, tho same by free grants of 100 acres to 
each holder on both sides of every route, under con- 
dition of re.sidenco and cultivation. C. has a net- 
work of railways of a total length of 2S51 miles. 
Tho Grand Trunk, avhich is at present tho longest 
lino in tho world owned by any ono company and 
under ono management, h.as an unbroken lino of 
communication from Portland to Lake Huron and 
Detroit Tho Victoria Bridge (q. v.), by avhich this 
railw.aj' crosses the .St Lawrenco at hloiitre.al, is one 
of the avoiiders of tho world. An imperial parliamen- 
tary paper, issued in 1872, notifies tho guaranteo of 
a Canaaian loan of £2,500,000, to bo applied to tho 
construction of a railway, through Britisk territory, 
from Canada to tho Pacific, and the improvement 
and enlargement of tho Canadian c.auals. The 
western terminus of that great railw.ay will bo in 
Vancouver's Island. At Seymour's Narrows, at 
the widest siian, tho distance exceeds only by a 
little tho width of the hicnai Straits at the site of 
the Britannia Bridge ; and a suhniergcd rook, verj' 
Biniilarly situated, is already idnced by nature to do 
tho same ofiice as the Britannia rock. Vancouver’s 
Island will thus acquire an additional claim to be 
entitled ‘ tho gem of tho Pacific.’ A scries of lines 
has been recently projected, of which two just 
finished — tho Megantic International and the Inter- 
colonial — give Montreal direct railway communica- 
tion with St John and Halifax, the chief cities 
respectively of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 

Canada, Upper and Lower, li.as been the most 
valunblo province of British America, and perh-aps 
the most important colony of tho United Kingdom. 
But tho name has acquired a considerable extension 
ECO 


of territorial signification within tho last few years. 
In 18C7, an act for the union of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Now Brunswick was passed, and by it 
these provinces were fedenally united into one 
Dominion under the crown of the United Kingdom, 
with a constitution similar to that of the mother 
country (seo Canada, in Supp., Vol. X.). Tho 
whole of tho vast territory which the Hudson B.ay 
Company hnd held for nearly 200 years, under a royal 
charter issued by Charles IL, was transferred to 
tho imperial government in December 1809 — tho 
Company receiving an indemnity from tho Canadian 
government of £300,000 — and was by order of H.hl. 
the Queen in council, received into the Dominion the 
following year. Tho portion of that territory known 
as Sellcirk or Red River Settlement has been erected 
into tho province of Manitoba. This province, 
hitherto knomi in tho mother country as little more 
than a region fraught with local rebellion, contains 
an area of 14,340 square miles, or 9,177,000 acres. 
It is represented in the senate of the Dominion by 
two members, and in tho House of Commons by 
four. British Columbia became a member of the 
Dominion in 1871. Prince Edw.ard Island joined the 
Confederation in 1873, and tho accession of New- 
foundland cannot bo long deferred; and thou the 
‘Dominion of Canada’ will be a phrase synonymous 
with the historical one, ‘British North America.’ 

This vast extent of territory, a future rival to 
Russia, and extending from the hatitudo of Romo 
to tho Arctic Ocean, stands in superficial area 
(3,500,000 square miles) above tho United States 
(3,390,000), and below Europe (3,050,000). Bast ami 
west it extends from the 03d to the 141st meri- 
dians. Tho tot.al habitable area is, hoivcver, dimin- 
ished considerably when tho frozen regions north of 
tho GOth parallel of latitude are deducted ; just as 
the inhabitable parts of tho United States sufibr 
diminution by the arid region west of tho 9Sth 
meridian, and cast of the Rocky Mountains, over 
which tho cyo m.ay wander to tho horizon without 
sight of a living thing. 

'There is no state church in the Dominion. 'The 
Episcopal Church is governed by seven bishops ; the 
Roman Catholic Church by ono archbishop and 
eight bishops; tho Presbyterian Church, which is in 
connection with tho churches in Scotland, by annual 
Synods. In the province of Quebec, or Lower C., 
the Roman Catholic religion predominates — the 
grc.at majority of tho inhabitants being Erenoh. All 
tho other religious denominations, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, hlethodists, and many miscellaneous creeds, 
are well represented. 

The population on the 2d day of April 1871, was 
.ascertained to bo ns follows : 

Jiova Scolla, « ..•••• SS7,600 

Kew Uruniulck 23 j»i77 

Quebec, or Lower CnnnO.'i 1,191,676 

Ontario, or Upper Canaila, . . ♦ 1,620,850 

Manllob .1 (In 1870) 11.852 

Norlh'Wcst Territory (estimated), • » 28,700 

Columbia (estimated), • . , 00,000 

Total Population of Dominion tbeo, 3,570,655 
Newfoundland, 1-16,536 

Prince Edward Island, .... . 91,021 

Total for Urlli^h America, or tbo 
Dominion to be, . . « • 3,817,212 

Tho ‘poxntlatiou "by religions’ shews that there 
were returued : 

Homan Catbolica, * , . • • • 1, -192, 029 

Preabyteriaus, 544,698 

JIclbodl^l«», ...... 614,214 

Cburch of England, ..... 491,049 

Lutherans,. 37.935 

Congregationalists, 21,820 

j Quakers, 7,345 

Univcrsallsts, 4,S9G 

I Unitarians, 2,275 
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Tim numbers of a great many other denominations 
v.-cro returned, but they are not of general interest. 

The total revenue of the Dominion of 0., for the 
finr,ncial year ending June 1872, amounted to 
i’3, 302,000, and the gross expenditure tvas £3,050,378, 
leaving a deficit of £288,378. In the financial 
cstim.ates for the year ending June 1873, the total 
exjicnditure rvas &:ed at £3,992,537. The debt of 
the Dominion, incurred chiefly on account of public 
■works, the interest of ■which forms the largest 
part of the expenditure, amoimted in 1870 to 
£23,198,741 ; and of this capital £15,109,435 repre- 
sented debt paj'able in London. 

In addition to the troops maintained by the 
imperial government — the strength of which was 
reduced, in 1871, to 2000 men — Canada has a large 
volunteer force, and a newly organised militia, 
brought into existence by a statute of the first 
Feder.al parliament, passed in March 1808, ‘to pro- 
vide for the defence of the Dominion.’ The militia 
consists of all male British subjects between IS and 
00. Official returns of December 1871 give the 
strength of the active militia of the Dominion of 
Canada as 43,174. 

The trade of the Dominion is chiefly with the 
United States and Great Britain, the greater part of 
the imports being from the latter country, and the 
greater part of the exports going to the former. The 
two staple articles of export to the United Kingdom 
are bread-stufTs and ivool. In the year 1871 tho 
exports of com and flour to tho mother country 
amounted in value to £2,907,550 ; of wood and 
timber to £3,900,070. 

The emigrant moots in C. all tho main elements of 
comfort and prosperity — the civilisation of Europe 
with the cheaper land and higher wages of America. 
Besides tho free grants already mentioned along tho 
newly opened highways, he may at reasonable rates, 
and tinder easy terms of payment, select, from many 
millions of acres, such aUotmonts as may suit his 
rosouregs, purchasing not only from tho government, 
but also from cither of the great companies — the 
British American for tho lower province, and the 
Canada for the upper. If ho has carried tvith him 
capit.al, or has acquired it on tho spot by his skill or 
labour, he will always be able to secure a ready- 
made homestead for loss than it would cost him to 
erect it. If he has substance to spare, he may 
invest it in duly registered mortgages at 8 per 
cent., or else buy bloelcs of about 50,000 acres 
each, at prices varying from 9d. sterling to 2s. an 
acre, and that on not very onerous conditions of 
survey and settlement. The Canadians, .os a body, 
are warmly attached to Great Britain. See MoN- 
TKE.u., Torosto, Quebec, Superior, Vicioria 
Bridge ; and Caitada, in Supp., Vol. X 

CANADA BALSAM is a land of tu^entino 
(q. V.) obtained from the Balm of GUcad Fir (Abies 
or Picca bahamca), a ri.ative of Canada and tho 
northern parts of the United States. See Fir. It 
exists in the tree in vesicles betivcon tho bark and 
the wood, and is obtained by m.aking incisions, and 
attaching bottles for it to flow into. It is a trans- 
parent hquid, almost colourless, and ■with an agree- 
able odour and acrid taste. It pours readily out of 
a vessel or bottle, and shortly dries up, and becomes 
solid. When fresh, it is of tho consistence of thin 
honey, hut becomes viscid, and at last solid by 
age. It consists mainly of a resin dissolved in an 
essential oil, and its composition is as follows : 

Essential on, .... IS’O 
Rcflin, Bolnblo In Alcohol, . . 40-0 

Resin, sparingly Bolublc, • . 33‘i 

Elastic Resin, . .. • 4'0 

Bitter Eztractlyo and Balts, . . 4'0 

ICO-0 


It is the finest kind of turpentine obtained from 
any of the Comfera, and is much employed for 
medicinal purposes, particularly as a stimulant for 
the cure of mucous discharges, and as a detergent 
application to ■ulcers. It is also used for a variety of 
puiposes in the arts — as an ingredient in varnishes, 
m mounting objects for the microscope, in photo- 
graphy (q. V.), and by opticians as a cement, par- 
ticularly for connecting the parts of achromatic 
lenses to tho exclusion of moisture and dust. Its 
value for optical purposes is very great, and depends 
not only on its perfect transparency, but on its 
liossessing a refractive power nearly equal to that 
of glass. 

CANADA GOOSE. See Goose. 

CANAL, an artificial channel for water, formed 
for purposes of drainage, irrigation, or naifigation, 
but now usually employed to designate only such 
cuts as are intended for the passage of vessels.* 

Canals date from a period long anterior to the 
Christian era, and were employed as a means 
of irrigation and communication by Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and BEndiis ; also by the Chinese, 
whose worlis of this Idnd are said to be unrivalled 
in extent; one of them, the Imperial C., having a 
length of about 1000 nules. For the most part, 
however, these early canals were of one imiform 
level, and hence exhibit no groat skill or inge- 
nuity ; and the modems were content to follow tho 
nidimentaiy efforts of the ancients in this way 
until the 15th c., when the invention of the Lock j 
(q. V.) — shewing how canals might be generally and i 
advantageously used for inland navigation, in 
countries whoso surface was irregular — gave a great 
impulse to this branch of engineering. The Itali.ans 
and Dutch, for both of which nations the invention 
of tho look has been claimed, were the first to 
develop this kind of engineering in Europe. In 
France, tho first C.,that of Do Briaro, to form a 
communication betiveen tho Loire and the Seine, 
was opened in 1042. In 1081 avas completed tho 
greatest undertaking of the kind on the continent, 
the C. of Languedoc, or tho 0. du hCdi, to connect 
the Atlantic ■with the Mediterranean. The length 
of this C. is 148 miles, it has more than 100 
loclis, and .about 50 aqueducts, and in its highest 
part it is no less than 000 feet above the sea. 

It is navigable for vessels of upw.ards of 100 
tons. It was not until nearly a century later that 
C. navigation assumed importance in England, 
through the s.agacity, energy, and hberality of the 
Duke of Bridgewater (q. v.), and his celebrated 
engineer, James Brindley (q. v.). The success of 
these ■works stimulated other pubho persons to 
engage in simil.ar undertakings. Speculation in C. 
shares became a mania similar to th.at which over- 
took the people in connection ivith railways at a 
more recent period, and a crash ensued on the pros- 
pect of war in 1792. It would be an endless task to 
pursue tho history of canal development in Britain, 
which speedily bec.amo intersected with these watery 
highways to an extent unequalled in any European 
country save Holland. In the space at our disposal, 

I * In the fen-distriots of the east coast of England, 
however, tho large channels required for drainage are 
made subservient to purposes of inland navigation by 
i sluices at tho mouth — ono to keop out tho tido at high 
■water, and another acting in tho opposito direction, to 
retain water of depth sufficient in the channel to float 
such boats as mako ■uso of it. Theso combinations 
of drain and canal aro commonly called navigations ; 
hence tho workmen employed m their _ construction 
wore called navigators, which, contracted into nayvg, is 
now applied indiscriminately to persons engaged in any 
1 kind of earth-works. 

' tSl 
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•we sliall briefly consider tbe several Hnds of canaL 
See SCEZ, and Suez Caital in Stop., Vol. X. 

Canals may be divided into tluce geneml heads — 
viz., 1. Canals proper, i. e., entirely artificial chan- 
nels, having no water running through them beyond 
what is necessary for their o'wn purpose 2. Tidal, 
i. e., afiected by the rise and fall of the tides ; and 
3. Kivers rendered navigable by weirs built across 
them to increase their depth, and ha'ving a lock at 
one end for the ascent or descent of vessels; and 
occasionally, when there is much fall, or any formid- 
able obstruction in the river, by lateral cuts, -with 
locks for part of their course. 

Another division may be made (1) of ship-canals 
for the transit of sea-going vessels generally, from 
sea to sea ; these are necessarily of large dimensiorrs, 
and must be crossed by swing or draw bridges; 
and (2) of canals for the passage of mere boats or 
barges, generally "without masts, so that they 
may be crossed by stone or other solid bridges. 
The largest ship 0. in Europe is the Great North 
Holland C., completed in 1825, which has a breadth 
of 125 feet at the w.ater-surface, and of 31 feet at 
the bottom, 'with a depth of 20 feet. It extends 
from Amsterdam to the Helder, a distance of 51 
miles ; it thus enables ships of as much as 1400 
tons burden to avoid the shoals of the Zuydcr Zee. 
Tire surface of the water in this C. is below the 
high-water level of the German Ocean, from which 
it is protected by embanlonents faced ■with 'wicker- 
work. The locks on this C. are 297 feet long, 51 
feet broad, and 20 feet deep. There is a similar C. 
from near Rotterdam to Helvoetsluis, to avoid the 
shallows of the BrUl at the mouth of tbe Maas. 
Another great ship C. is the Caledonian 0. (q.v.). 
The Forth and Clyde C. is also one on a smaller 
scale for the passage of sea-going vessels. Its 
length is 35 miles ; its medium -vndth is 56 feet at 
the surface, and 27 feet at the bottom, and its 
depth 9 feet. It has 39 looks, each 75 feet long, 
and 20 feet ■wide, and a rise of 155 feet. In con- 
structing ship-canals, it is important to secure a 
sheltered entrance, one not likely to become silted 
up, and of sufficient depth to admit vessels at aU 
times of the -tide ; and tou'ing-p.'iths on both sides 
are desirable. 

Among the principal canals in England for the 
passage of barges, some of ■u'^hich rm to very great 
elevation, are the — 


Grand Junction, • 

LenptU. 

Slitcs. 

. . 128 

Rise. 

Feet, 

Leeds and Liverpool, 

. 128 

433 

Trent and Mersey, « 

. . 93 

326 

Kennet and Avon, 

57 

402 


The C. of the Loire is one of those aiding the 
navigation of a river, it has a ■width on the water- 
line of 33 feet, and a depth of 5J feet, the locks 
being 17 feet broad, and 100 feet long. The river 
Lea and the Mersey and InveU Navigations in 
England, .and the Welland C. in Canada, formed to 
connect Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, and avoid 
the Falls of Niagara, are also among the most 
noteworthy works of this class ; the river Thames, 
above the first lock at T"wickenham, partakes also 
of the nature of a canal. 

Many canals pass through long tunnels, some very 
low and ■without tomng-paths, in which case the 
mode of propulsion is by the boatmen lying on their 
backs and pushing with their feet against the roof 
of the tunnel. 

The great expenditure of water and time in 
‘locking’ have led to the trial of various other 
plans for overcoming difierenoes in level On the 
Great Western 0., boats are raised and lowered by 
means of machinery, called a perpendicular lift. 


On the Morris C. (United States), boats are con- 
veyed on a carriage up a railway inclined plane, 
from one reach to another; on the Chard 0., 
Somersetshire, and on the Monkland C. ne.ar Glas- 
gow, they are taken afloat in a caisson, or water- 
tight vessel, up or down an inclined plane — in the 
latter case, empty boats of 60 tons burden are raised 
or lowered 96 feet. 

Other matters engineers have to consider are an 
ample supply of water, by means of feeders and 
reservoirs, to the summit-level; stop-gates .at con- 
venient distances, to shut off the water in case of 
damage to any part of the 0. ; means of dr.aihage 
when repairs are necessary; and provision against 
leakage through the banks, by puddling or other- 
■wise. The floor-line or bottom of a 0. is usually 
made t"wice the ■width of the largest boat lilrely 
to enter the C., "with an addition of 6 or 8 inches 
for play at each side, and the depth 12 or 18 inches 
more than the draught of the boat. 

The introduction of railways has materiaRy inter- 
fered "ndth C. traffic, and some canals have been 
altogether ab.andoned. Many, however, still con- 
tinue to prosper, as, for instance, the Grand Junc- 
tion, the Lea N'a"vigation,and the Trent and Mersey. 
There are in Great Britain 2172 miles of 0. proper, 
which have been established at a cost of £28,400,000; 
and 1315 miles of improved river navigation, formed 
at a cost of £6,270,000. In France, there are 1974 
miles of C., the cost of which has been about 
£12,250,000; and in the United States, 2000 miles, 
costing £9,200,000. A new canal, which will 
shorten the distanee from Amsterdam to_ the North 
Sea to 15 m., was in process of construction in 1873. 
The harbour is near Wyk-aan-Zee,_ and the mini- 
mum width is to be 80 yards. This canal is^ being 
constructed mainly by British capital and engineers. 

Laws regarding Canals . — The traffic, and gener- 
ally the rights, duties, and liabilities of canal com- 
panies are regulated by two acts of parliament, the 
8 and 9 Viet. c. 42, and the 17 and 18 Viet. o. 31, 
called ‘ The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854.’ 
The word canal is declared to include any na"viga- 
tion whereon tolls are le"vied by authority 'of parlia- 
ment, and also the wharves and landing-places used 
by such can.al or navigation ; and irafic is defined 
as including not only passengers and tiieir luggage, 
but also goods, animals, trucks, boats, and vehioles 
of every description. All tolls and charges in 
respect of the trciffic are to be charged equally to 
all persons. It is declared to be the duty of o.anal 
companies to make arrangements for the receiv- 
ing and forwarding of traffic "without unreasonable 
delay, and "without partiality; and facilities are 
given for a remedy to parties complaining of want 
of attention in these respects. 

According to section 7 of the 17 and 18 Viet. c. 
31, companies are liable for neglect or default in the 
carriage of anim.als or goods, although they may 
have given notice to the contrary. Where the 
effect of such neglect or default occasions the loss 
of or injury to animals, the act provides that no 
greater damages shaU be recovered than as follows : 
for any horse, £50 ; for any neat cattle, per head, 
£15 ; for any sheep or pigs, per head, £2, unless at 
the time of delivery for transit, the animals "U'ere 
declared to have been of higher value. _ No special 
contract between the company and parties employ- 
ing the canal shaU be binding on fhe latter rmless 
signed by them. The act saves the rights, privileges, 
and liabilities of companies under the Carriers’ Act, 
the 11 Geo. rV. and 1 Will FV. c. 68. 

Injury to canals, "with intent to obstruct the 
navigation, is purrishable "with penal servitude for 
not more 'than seven, or less than three yeare ; or 
imprisonment for 'two years, "with the addition of 




I solitary confinement, and 'wliipping, at 

tli'‘ dircrction of the court. See CAHRiEEa, 
CAXALE'TTO, or CAJi^'A'LJiI, the name of two 
\enctian painters, who have acquired a reputation 
for their landscapes and views of towns. The 
elder, Aktonio C., bom 1G97, was the son and pupil 
of a theatrical decorator in Venice. He studied at 
Rome. ^ He painted a numerous series of excellent 
■vuews in Venice, amon" which that of the great 
canal are especially admirable for their fresh ccSour- 
mg, faithfulness, and the invention displayed in 
accessory objects. He came to England by the 
advice of Amiconai. He died in 1768, after having 
acquired bnth ■\vealth and fame by bis representa° 
tions of Engbsb scenes, seyeral of ivbicb are in 
Eucldngbam House, and are highly admired. 

BER^’AP.Do Bellotto, surnamcd Canai.etto, 
nephew and pupil of Antonio, was hom at Venice, 
1724, and attained high excellence as a painter, and 
also as an engraver on copper. He practised his art 
in his native place, and aftenvards in Borne, Verona, 
Brescia, Milan, and Dresden. Con-ect perspective, 
powerful effects of light and shade, and beautiful 
sky-tints, are the most prominent characteristics of 
his works. G. visited England, "where, among several 
other excellent works, he painted a masterly interior 
view of Kang’s College Chapel, Cambridge. He died 
in AVarsaw, 1 780. 

CAHAMrifA, a toivn of Dahomey, Africa, about 
12 miles^ south of the capital, Abomey. It is 
situated in the midst of a cultivated plain, and has 
a house for the aooommodation of white men, set 
apart by the king. Pop. 10,000. 

CAN'ANO'RE, a seaport and military station of 
the district of Malabar, in the presidency of Madras. 
It is in lat. ID 52' N., and long. 75° 26' E., being 
about 50 miles to the north of Caliout. The torra 
stands at the head of a hay, "wluch, opening from 
the south, forms its harbour, while the fort and 
cantonments _ occupy the bluff headland, which 
shelters '^he inlet on the side of the Arabian Sea. 
Besides pepper, grain, and timber, the neighboxir* 
hood produces i mm ense quantities of cocoa-nuts, 
which are largely exported to the northward, where 
they are said to he scarce. C. has been a British 
possession since 1791, having in that year been 
taken from Tippoo Sultan by General Abercromby. I 
CA'HARA, the most northerly part of the presi- ; 
dency of Madras, on the west coast of the peninsula 


ot Hmdustan, semrating the district of Malabar 
from Portuguese Goa. It stretches in H. lat. from 
12° IP to 15° 30', and in E. long, from 74° 9' to 
75° 4A', containing 7720 square miles, and number- 
ing, in 1871,915,139 inhabitants. The territory is 
divided into north and south, the most noteworthy 
towns being Mangalore in the latter half, and 
Coomta, a place for the shipping of cotton, in the 
former. In consequence of the death of Tippoo 
Sultan, C. came into the possession of the En.:): 
India Company in 1799. 

CA'HARAC, a town on the Orissa coast, at the 
of the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 
19 54 H., and long. 86° Iff E., being 235 miles to 
the south-west of Calcutta. It is remarkable chiefly 
for the remains in its "vicinity of a colossal pagoda, 
ihe entire area, a square of about 13 acres, is said 
surrounded by walls 150 cubits high 
and 19 broad ; and the principal materials appear to 
have been red granite and black basalt, some of the 
blocks measuring 15 or 16 feet in length, by 6 
or 8 m width, and 2 or 3 in thickness. Most of 
the sculptured emhellishmeuts have been removed 
to the tei^lo of Juggernaut, which is in the same 
distnot of Pooree as C. itself. 

CAHA'EIES, or CANARY ISLANDS, a group 


of islands belonging to Spain in the Atlantic Ocean, 

off the nortb-west coast of Africa, in lat. 27® 40' 

29“ 25' K, and long. 13® 25'— 18® 16' AV. The group 
consists of seven large and several small isiets, 
hs,ymg altogether an area of about 3800 square 
miles, and a population of about 270,000. The 
principal islands proceeding from east to west, are 
Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Gran Canaria, Tenerife, 
Gomera, Palma, and Hierro or Ferro. The coasts 
are steep and rocky, and the surface is diversified 
with lofty moimtains (the greatest elevation being 
attained in the Pico de Teyde, in the island of 
Tenerife, which has a height of 12,182 feet), narrow 
gorges, and fertile valleys. All the islands are of 
volcamc ori™. On the summits of the highest 
elevations, depressions, like those left by fallen 
cones of volcanoes, are almost everywhere found; 
and the steep declivities are marked by deep 
L fissures, of wMch, xisually, only one penetrates the 
; depressed su mm it, and exposes to view the several 
^ strata of the volcanic rock. There are numerous 
, torrents, but no rivers, and fresh water is very 
[ scarce in the southern parts of the islands, and 
; especially in Hierro. 

The researches of Humboldt and Yon Buch led to 
■ the division of the botanical geography of Tenerife 
. into five distinct regions. The first, or region of 
African forms of vegetation, extends to about 1300 
. feet above the sea, and is marked by the growth of 
. date palm, sugar-cane, dragon’s-blood tree, &c. 

, The second region extends to the height of 2800 
, feet, and j)roduces vines, corn, maize, olives, chest- 
nuts, &c., in luxuriance. This zone represents the 
vegetation of Southern Europe. In the third region, 
rising 1200 feet or so higher, we have laurels and 
evergreens. In the fourth, extending to above 
6000 feet, we find vegetation nipped by cold and 
excessive dryness, snow falling several months of 
the year, and only the Pinu$ Oanaritnm and other 
conifer© fiourishing. The fifth region attains an 
eIeva,tion of nearly^ 11,000 feet. Here are found 
a kind of Sparimm (Broom) peculiar to this 
zone, with cedrine junipers, and one Alpine plant, 
Arahi$ alpina* The barren moimtain-peaks are 
just below the limit of perpetual snow, altliough 
in a cavern at the height of 11,000 feet above the 
sea, snow is said to be preserved throughout the 
year. All the itst of the islands are similar in 
character, with the exception of Fuerteventura and 
Lanzarote, which are less elevated, more abund- 
antly wooded, and more luxuriant in vegetation 
generally. 

Minerals are few, and of little importance. Hear 
the sea, the^ general temperature ranges from . 
60® — 66® F., in the coldest month, January, to 
78® — 87® F., in the warmest month, October. The 
rainy seMon lasts from November to February; 
from April to October, the weather is uniformly 
fine. The islands, however, suffer much from the 
east and south-east ^vinds, which, blowing over 
the hot deserts of Africa, burn up vegetation, and 
generate disease. The annual produce of the 
I islands is estimated at 170,000 quarters of grain, 

54.000 pipes of wine, 300,000 quintals of barilla, and 

500.000 barrels of potatoes, besides oil and fruits 
of all kinds. The chief foreign trade is with the 
United States, England, and Hamburg ; and an 
active trade between the islands themselves is carried 
on. Manufacturing industry is little developed. A 
captain-general rules over the whole, with a governor 
for each of the islands under him. 

Tenerife, the largest island of the group, has an 
area of 877 miles, with a population of 85,000. In 
the north-west of this island, which is the princi- 
pal seat of the vine-culture, is situated the famous 
Pico de Teyde, or Peak of Tenerife (q.v.). The chief 
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fiaur being made into' bread, -wbiob is ycrj' nutri- ventricose, the surface reticidated, the mouth large, 
tious and pleasant. — Other closely allied species of tho_ columella plaited. AlU the recent species are 
PMarls produce a similar grain, but are inferior natives of tropical or subtropical seas, and are found 

chiefly on sandy bottoms, at the depth of a few 
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Canar3’ Grass. 


fathoms. The fossil species, amounting to nineteen, 
occur in the newer strata from the chalk upwards. 

CA'ITCELEIlfG OE DEEDS AKD ‘WILLS. 
The word cancel comes from the Lat. cancdli 
(lattice-work), and a deed was formerly said to bo 
cancelled when lines were drawn over it in the form 
of lattice-work. The word cancel is now used to 
signify any sort of obliteration. 

The Court of Chancery in England gives relief 
against the effect of improper cancellation ; on tho 
other hand, it may order a deed which has been 
‘improperly obtained to be delivered up in order to 
be cancelled. The effect of the cancellation is to 
make the deed void. If a deed is given up to bo 
cancelled, and the cancellation does not take place, 
it remains in force .at law. But if an obligee deliver 
up an obligation to be cancelled, and the obligor do 
not afterwards cancel it, and the obligee happen to 
get it again into his hands, and sue the obligor on it, 
the latter_ cannot plead its voidance, for the deed 
still remains in force at law — although here, too, 
equity would relieve, .and decree according to tho 
original canceU.ation. IVhero a deed is cancelled by 


in productiveness and quality. — A. grass, now gene- ®ousent of the parties to it, it is thereby destroyed 
rally referred to this genus, and sometimes called their interest under it, but third parties may 

Reed C. G. {Phalaris amjidijiocca), is very common produce it in evidence. As to a will, its can- 

on the banks of lakes and rivers, and in other “llation nmy h.avo the effect of revoking it, if done 
wet places in Britain, and throughout Southern and '"‘•th rack intention. 

Central Europe, It differs verv much in appearance . Scotland, the system of registration of deeds 


winged at the keel It is a somewhat reed-like the intention and effect of the c.anoellation or 
grass, 4— G feet high, with creeping roots, which help uestruction of ^documents would in most cases be a 
to socuro river-banks ; and yields a great bulk of gucstion of evidence ; and where it is necessary to 
hay, hut has been very generally despised as a coarso the contents of the destroyed paper, its effect 

grass, fit only for littering cattle. The justice of judicially declared by a form of suit called 

this opinion has, however, been called in question, action for proving the tenor, a3_ indeed may be 

and the grass proclaimed to be very nutritious, and in an English court of equity by a bill to 

sufficiently acceptable both to horses and oxen when recover the contents of a lost document. In the 
cut early. It may be mown twice a year. A variety Scotch haw, again, a deed or other writing may bo 
with curiously striped leaves is well Imown in cancelled or set aside by .an action of 

gardens, as Jiihion Orass, Qardeners' Garters, or reduction, and the courts in England substantially 
Aadied Traces. exercise a similar jurisdiction, 

n A XT ( T 5 -D- T.T A x-m o .TT - ''Tould appcoT that where a test.ator has pre- 

C AR ARY PLAR T. See TnoPiEOHrai. scribed certain forms for the authentication of his 

OAHABY IVIKE, also known as Tenerife, is will, and such forms have either not been observed 
the produce of the Canary Islands, and resembles by him, or if observed, have, in some csscnti.al par- 
hladeira ; but the name is properly applied only to ticular, been negatived by obhtCration, an intention 
the Bidogne wine, which must bo distinguished from revoke will be presumed : thus, where a Sootch- 
the hlalvoisie of tho Canaries. Tho former is made man, who had long resided in India, executed a will, 
from grapes gathered before they have ripened, and, concluding, ‘ In testimony of this being my last 
when new, is crude and unplcas.ant ; but in tho will and testament, I hereto set my hand and seal ; ’ 
course of two or three years, incrc.Tsing in mildness and the document was found in his repositories with 
as in age, becomes so much like Madeira, that it the part to which the seal had ciddcntly been 
m often sold for it Like AIadeir.a, it is greatly affixed cut (not tom) off, the House of Lords held 
improved by a voyage to the tropics. It is produced the deed to bo cancelled, because tho testator had 
chiefly on the island of Tenerife, and the trade in himself, besides tho usual solemnities, proscribed a 
the wine is mostly carried on at tho chief port of seal as necessary to the authentication of his wiU. 
this island. The Canary of tho island of Palma is A will, however mutilated or cancelled by a testator 
inferior to Tenerife, but may bo consumed sooner, during his insanity, would be good : and of course 


and has a pleasant flavour. 


there is no efTcctiial cancellation., when done by a 

J 1. — !xi j_ /T» A. .. “-11 


CAHA'STBR, the n.ame given to a rush-basket in party without sufficient authority. But all 

which tobacco is placed in Spanish America; hence 5?°'^ coMidcrations are questions of evidence. See 
is said to bo derived the name canaster, now applied VVIll. 


to tobacco of a certain kind. 


OAHCELLIHG OF LETTERS-PATENT. Tho 


OAHOBLLA'RIA, a genus of moUusks— class Lord Chancellor may cancel tho Queen’s Letters- 
Gasteropoda (q. v.), order PertinityancStafii— with patent, when granted confraiy to the law, ‘ which,’ 
univalve shells, sometimes rerarded as belonrinc to Blackstono, quoting Sir Edward Coke, *as the 
the fanuly Volutidm, or Volute Shells (q.-ri), but ^gh^t pomt of his jurisdiction.’ Sco Lettees- 
now generally placed among Buccinida:, or TVlielks trATENT, CnANOELEOE, 

(q. V.). The spire is prominent, tho last whorl OA'NOER, a disease characterised by slow 
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alterations of structure, or tumours in various parts 
of tlie body, occurring either simultaneously or in a 
certain order of succession. In many cases, _ an 
isolated tumour in an external part is the earliest 
S 3 Tnptom ; it is then viewed as the starting-point of 
the disease, and is termed a malignant iuraour [tumor 
modi morts), from its presumed tendency to_ infect 
the system, and to cause the reproduction of 
growths similar to itself. It is right, however, to 
remark, th.at upon the pathology of C. authorities 
are by no means agreed, some holding that a con- 
stitutional taint or diaHtesis must always precede 
any local development of 0., and that the first 
growth in point of time (or primary C.) is there- 
tore only the first of a aeries determined by 
a pre-existing cause in the blood or general sys- 
tem; whUo others hold that C. is ori^aUy a 
truly local disease, or even that a growth at first 
simple [iion-mcdignant or lenign), may, in conse- 
quence of local causes, degenerate — i. e., become 
cancerous, and infect the whole system with the 
morbid tendency thus secondarily acquired. The 
discussion of this disputed question involves state- 
ments of a too complicated kind to bo in place 
here ; but it is a question of considerable importance, 
as bearing on the probability or improbability of 
curing the disease by extirpating the primary 
tiunour at an early stage of its development. All 
authorities are agreed that, when any trace of 
secondary 0. exists, the removal of the parts 
affected gives scarcely any hope of a favourable 
result, and, accordingly, operations under these 
circumstances, unless merely for the relief of local 
suffering, are discountenanced by all respectable 
Burgeons. The disease, however, is one of which 
the ignorant as well as the learned have a well- 
founded dread, and hence it presents a largo field 
for the practice of imposture, and for that less deli- 
berate, but often not less huitful land of quackery 
which is the result of pure ignorance, grafted on a 
meddlesome desire to do good. "We propose to give 
such a sketch of the characters and progress of 
cancerous disease as may servo, in some degree, as 
a protection against ignorance on the one hand, and 
deception on the other. 

The leading character of C. being a tumour or 
morbid growth in a part, it is important, in the 
first place, to observe that not all, nor even tho 
majority, of morbid growths are cancerous. A very 
large proportion of growths, involving swelling or 
change of structure in a part, are either detenmned 
by a previous process of inflammation — leading to 
chronic abscess and induration — or belong to what 
is called the non-malign.ant order of tumours — e. g., 
cysts, fatty and fibrous tumours, simple hypertrophy 
of ghandular structures, cartilaginous, bony, calca- 
reous, and vascular grou-ths. See Tomouks. Further, 
among the tumours admitted by general consent 
into the order of cancerous, there are widely dif- 
ferent degrees of malignancy or cancerousness, so 
to speak; some having the tendency to spread 
rapidly, and infect tho system at an early period, 
while others remain local for a considerable time, 
and may be removed while yet local, with good 
hope of a permanent recovery. 

Now, the practical distinction, or diagnosis, to use 
the technical phrase, of these different tumoius, is 
founded upon a very careful and delicate appreciation 
of the characters of the malignant and non-malignant 
tumours, considered as morbid products, and also 
upon a thorough knowledge of the anatomy and 
relations of the textures in which they arise. One of 
tho leading characters of malignant tumours is the 
tendency to involve, by a Idnd of specific destruc- 
tion or degeneration, the ultimate elements of the 
textures in which they arise, and in which they 
SSG 


spread. The attempt, therefore, to distingmsh 
these from other growths, must always call for tho 
highest qualities of the surgeon-large experience, 
guided at every step by consrunmate science, and, 
m particular, by minute and thorough knowledge of 
natural structure. And the difficulties of the inquiry 
are such, that even in the dead body, or in a tumour 
excised from the living body, all the resources of 
the anatomist, .aided by the microscope, will occa- 
sionally fail in distinctly and surely discovering 
the true character of the morbid structure. 

The most common seats of 0. are, among external 
parts, the female breast, the eye, the tongue, the lip, 
the male genital organs, and the bones; among 
internal organs, the Uver, stomach, uterus, reetiun, 
gxfflet, peritoneum, and lymphatic glands. Some of 
these p.arts are more liable to primary, others to 
seoond.ary CJincer. Thus, the female breast, the 
neck of the uterus, the lower lip, the scrotum, the 
extremity of the penis, are very often the seats of 
a single cancerous tumour, which in its early stage 
at least seems to be unconnected with any constitu- 
tional taint; while the liver, the bones, and tho 
lymphatic glands are more frequently tho seats of 
secondary or multiple cancerous tumoims. There 
are also differences in the character of the 0. itself, 
apart from its anatomical seat, which are to be 
taken into account in estimating the probabilify of 
its being solitary. Some of these differences are 
reg.arded by pathologists as amounting almost to 
specific distinctions; thus, scirrhus, or hard C., 
obsenmd most frequently in the breast, uterus, and 
stomach, is more frequently solitary than encepJialoid 
(brain-like), otherwise called medullary, or soft 0.; 
again, melanosis, or melanic 0 ., a variety charged' 
ivith a brown or black pigment, is almost always 
multiple in its occurrence; while ^ithelial O'., or 
epithelioma, as it has been recently termed, of which 
examples are freijuently found in the lip, scrotum, 
penis, or tongue, is so generally solitary as to have 
led some pathologists to place it in a class altogether 
apart from the t^y cancerous growths, with which, 
however, it presents too many points of .aflSmty in 
its fatal tendency to recur after operation, and to 
infect the lymphatic glands and other stnictures 
adjoining the p.art primarily affected. Ag.’iin, there 
are certain varieties of fibrous and of cartilaginous 
tumour, as well as certain tumours of -bone, and 
bone-hlce tumours developed in soft parts (osteoid), 
which must be reg.irded, m the meantime, as_ occu- 
pying a doubtful position between the malignant 
and nou-m.nlignant growths. (Paget, ■ Lectures on 
Sjirgical Pathology, vol. ii.) 

Generally spealdng, a tumour may be said to fall 
imder the suspicion of being 0. when it more or less 
completely infiltr.ates the texture in which it .arises, 
.and passes from it into the surrounding tenures ; 
when it invades the lymphatic glands adjoining tho 
p.art first affected ; when it is attended by stinging 
or darting pains, or by obstinate and slowly extend- 
ing ulceration, not due to pressure; when it occurs 
in a person having impaired health, or past the 
middle period of hfe, and is not trace.able to any 
known cause of inflammatory disease or local irrita- 
tion, nor to any other known constitutional disease, 
such as syphilis or scroful.a. The probabilities are 
of course increased if the tumour be in one of tho 
habitual seats of 0., or if it be attended by evidence 
of disease in some internal organ known to be fre- 
quently thus affected. But it is hardly necessary 
to point out that the very complex elements of 
diagnosis here referred to ought to be always sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny and judgment of a well- 
educated medical adviser, whose skill and personal 
character place him above suspicion, before the 
disease has assumed such a form as to be beyond 
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the roach of remedial procedure. The patient who 
broods in secret over, a suspicion of 0., or who 
declines to apply for advice from a fear of encoim- 
tcrijg the truth, is in all probability only cherishing 
the seeds of future suffering; while if, a3_ often 
happens, the suspicion is unfounded, a few minutes’ 
careful examination would suffice to remove a source 
of misery which otherwise would poison the mind 
for years'. 

Those remarlrs apply stUl more emphatically to 
the misguided persons ■who trust to the non- 
professional canccr-curcr, or to the quasi-professional 
specialist. The oh.arlatan, who pretends to hold in 
his hands a secret remedy for this most terrible 
disease, will invariably bo found to pronounce 
almost every tumour G., and every G. curable. By 
this indiscriminating procedure, and by the falla- 
cious promise of a ciure without an operation, many 

E ersons who have never been affected "with G, at all, 
ave been persuaded to submit to the slow torture 
of successive cauteiisatiots by powerful caustics, at 
the expense of needless mutilation and no small risk 
to life. In other cases, truly cimeerous tumours 
have been removed slowly and imperfectly, at the 
cost of frightful and protracted sufferings, only to 
return at the end of a few weeks ; and klr Spencer 
IVetla has lately shewn that in some notorious 
instances persons were reported as cured, -n-hen they 
had actually died of the dise.ase at no long period 
after the supposed cure was stated to have taken 
place. {Cancer and Cancer-curers, London, 1860.) 

llTiat is re.ally known as to the ciurc of C., may 
be stated,, in few words. Modern pathological 
researches render it probable that a complete sus- 
pension of the progress of C. sometimes, though 
rarely, takes place; and individual tumours are 
found not unfrequontly to undergo parti.al healing, 
or even to become entirely metamorphosed into 
inert oic.atrices, while others, associated with them, 
continue to advance. The degree of rapidity of the 
advance of 0. is also, as wo have abeady stated, 
excofldihgly variable. But these observations modify 
only to a very slight degree the general doctrine, 
that C. is a disease tending to a fatal issue, and 
har^y, if at all, \mder the control of remedies, as to 
its ultimate result. The remov.al of a cancerous 
tumour, indeed, is still resorted to by surgeons; and 
there appears to be no reasonable doubt that when 
erformed early, and in wcU-selected cases, it has 
een followed by long-continued exemption. But 
the occasional spontaneous arrest of such growths 
on the one hand, and the doubtful results of opera- 
tion in a largo proportion of cases on the other, 
have combined to render surgeons of late years more 
chary of the use of the knife. In aged persons, in 
particular, the question often resolves itaelf into a 
c.alculation of the chances of life, founded on a great 
number of conflicting data, and only to be solved 
by. a careful attention to the state of the general 
health, as well as to the rate of progress of tbo local 
disease. Operations are now very r.arely performed 
after the lymphatic glands arc involved, or when 
there is evidence of a deteriorated constitution, or 
of internal disease; but sometimes great pain, or 
profuse and exhausting discharge from an external 
tiunour, may justify its removal, as a palliativo 
measure, even -under these unfavourable ebeum- 
stances. For the mode of removal of cancerous and 
other tumours, see Tumotos. 

Among the lower animals, this disease is more 
rare; nevertheless, cases are not unfrequont, pre- 
senting the same malignant characters as those 
observed in the human subject, Usually mani- 
festing itself in the form of a spccifio tumour of 
some organ or tissue, there is a tendency to the 
invasion of other parts of the system, .and the 


development of a constitutional state called the 
cancerous cachexia. M. U. Leblanc of Paris, the 
best veterinary authority on this subject, has shewn 
that the dog and cat are most frequently affected 
with 0. ; and next in, frequency come the pig, ox, 
horse, and mule. -It has not been observed in 
buds, reptiles, or fishes. Females are more liable 
to C. than males. It is hereditary, but not trans- 
missible from animals to man, or from one animal 
to another. It does not disappear under the influ- 
ence of remedies, but, if possible, the tumours should 
be excised when first seen, and if the knife fail 
to extirpate the m.alady, cauterisation should bo 
had recourse to. A relapse is almost certain ; but 
Leblanc says there is greater chance for the patient, 
■when a carnivorous animal, if it is kept on a strictly 
a'cgetable diet. 

GANGER, the Crab, the foiuth of the twelve 
constellations of the zodiac, usually represented on 
the globe as a crab, and denoted in works on astro- 
nomy by the sign aP, which resembles the number 
69 laid sideways. It contains, according to Flam- 
steed, 83 stars, of -which the principal is Acuhens, a 
star of the thud magnitude. In the divisions of the 
ecliptic, tbo sign called G. occupies a place between 
90° and 120° from the vernal equinox ; but owing to 
precession, the sign and tbo constellation have not 
coincided for nearly 2000 years. See Eouriic, 
Pkeccssion, Zodiac. Annexed is a representation 
of the constellation, wliicb is one of the least striking 



in flic zodiac. Besides Acubons, it h.as two stars 
of the fourth magnitude, called by the Romans 
Aselli or the Little Asses ; and a nebvdous cluster 
of minute stars about 2’ from the Asses, raiblo 
to the naked eye, and which goes by the name of 
Prccsepc or tbo Manger. 

GANGER. See Grab. 

GANGER, Teopio of. See Tropics. 

GANGER ROOT, orBEEGH-DROPS {Epiphegm 
Virgmiana), a parasitic plant of the natiual order 
Orobancitece (q. v.), a native of North America, grow- 
ing almost exclusively on the exposed roots of beech- 
trees. Like all the other plants of its order, it has 
a curious appearance, ha-ving scales instead of leaves. 
Its stem is branching, and produces distant alter- 
nate white flowers, streaked ■with purple. The 
whole plant is powerfully astringent ; and the root 
is bro'wnish, spongy, and very bitter and nauseous 
in taste. It has acquired, in its pative country, the 
reputation of being a cure for cancer. All parfs of 
the plant are used, and externally more than inter- 
nally. This plant, in conjunction rvith white oxido 
of arsenic, is believed to have formed a medicino 
once famous in North America under the name of 
Marlin's Cancer-powder.— Anoihsr Americ.an plant 
of the same order, Plidipcea bijlora, is sometimes 
also called C. R, and is used in the same way; and 
an infusion of the Gommon Broomrape (Ordbanclta 
major) — a native of Britain and of the south of 
Europe, parasitic on the roots of broom, furze, and 
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other leguminous plants — ^has been employed as a 
detergent application to foul sores. 

CAKDAHA'E, or EAlspAH^, the capital of 
Central or Southern Afghanistan, situated about 200 
miles to the south-'svest of Cabul. It is in lat. 32° 37' 
K, and long. GG° 20' E., and has an elevation of 
3484 feet above the level of the sea. It is said to bo 
an oblong squ.are, vhile all its streets run straight, 
and cut one another at right angles — an aUeged regu- 
larity -which can hardly be reconciled -with Elphm- 
stone’s avowed inability even to guess the extent of 
the city or the number of its inhabitants, which has 
been variously estimated at from 25,000 to 100,000. 
0. is well watered by two canals drawn from a 
neighbouring river, which send to almost every street 
its o-wn adequate supply; and the same means 
of irrigation have covered the immediate -vicinity 
with gardens and orch.ards. C. is a place of great 
-trade, attracting dealers from Bokhara, and even 
from Samarcand. Among its permanent residents, 
0. has a larger proportion of Afghans, chiefly of the 
Dooraaneo tribe, than any other city of Afghanistan. 
About 2 miles to the northward rises a precipitous 
rook, crowned by a fortress impregnable to every- 
tliiug but hea-vy artillery. Here, .amid all the 
disasters of the Afghan war, the British maintained 
their groimd C. has been a pivot for the history 
of Cental Asia during more th.an 2000 years. 
It is supposed to h.ave been founded by Alexander 
of Maoedon, on-ing, most probably, its name to the 
oriental corruption of Iskender or Scander, as in 
Scauderoou or Iskendenm of Sjuna, A comparative 
blatdc of upwards of 13 centuries in the history 
reaches to the f.amous hlahmoud of Ghiznee, who 
wrested the stronghold from the Afghans. From 
that epoch do-wn to 1747, when the native rule was 
permanently established, C., avith brief and precari- 
ous inten’als of independence, was held by Tatary, 
India, and Persia in turn. 

CANDEI’SH, or KHAIIDESH, a colleetorate in 
the presidency of Bombay (lat. 20° 10' — 21° 58' N., 
and long. 73° 37' — 76° 20' E.), .and containing 10,106 
sq. m., with a compar.ativoly scanty pop. of (1871) 
958,305. It lies chiefly in the valley or basin of the 
middle part of the T.apti, which enters the Gulf of 
Cambay below Surat ; and it is bounded mostly by 
territories of nearly all the powerful native princes 
— the Nizam, Sem'dia, Holkar, and the Guicowar. 
Through its situation, it neoes3.arily suffered much 
from the long contest between the Mohammedans i 
and the M.a^attas, and also from the struggles 
among the rival chiefs of the latter. Accordingly, 
whenl in 1818, it fell to the East India Company 
on the overthrow of the Peishwa, it presented 
little better than a scene of desolation, -with 
ruined mansions, dismantled towns, and dilapidated 
temples. The difficulties of the new government 
were considerably aggravated by the Bheels, a more 
than half-savage race, that formed about an eighth 
of the population ; and even beasts of prey, parti- 
cularly tigers, had, rmder the constant influences of 
human strife, multiplied to an unusual extent. But 
the improvement was regular and steady. Peace 
and security reigned ; so that roads, formerly hazard- 
ous for armed p.arties, were -traversed in safety by 
unarmed individuals. The staple productions are 
cotton, wheat, and other grains, and also a little 
indigo. The cultivators are generally in a progressive 
confition, more especially in the cotton districts, 
and the well-watered talooka of Baglan. 

OANDELA'BBHM, h Latin word signifying 
properly a candlestick (from candela, a candle), but 
more frequently employed to mean a support for a 
lamp. There were, perhaps, no articles of fumitime 
in which the .ancients combined the beautiful -with 
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the useful to so large an extent as in their candle- 
sticks and lamps. Candelabra usually stood on 
the ground, and were of considerable height — from 
4 to 8, or even 10 feet. The most common were of 
wood ; but metals of all kinds, 
including the precious metals, 
were used for their construc- 
tion, and sometimes they 
were even adorned -with gems. 

The candelabra found at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii .are 
mostly of bronze. In the 
temples and palaces of the 
emperors, they were fre- 
quently of marble, and of 
great size and richness. They 
have usually a capacious cup 
at the top, either for the pur- 
pose of containing oil enough 
to feed a large flame, or that 
they might be used for burn- 
ing incense. Though varying 
greatly in details, a general 
design runs through the forms 
of the candelabra of antiquity. 

They have aU a foot or feet, 

.a shaft, .and a plinth on which 
a lamp is placed, or which is - furnished with a 
socket for a candle. The base often consists of 
three feet of a lion, goat, griffin, or other animal real 



Ancient Roman 
Candelabra. 



Candelabrum, -with suspended Lamps. 


or imaginary. Somefames a figure was introduced 
either mto the body of the shaft, or placed on the 
top of it, in either case supporting the superincum- 
bent portion of the C. on its head. Sometimes a 
figure w.as substituted for the shaft altogether, the 
receptacle for -the oil being placed in one hand. In 
others, the shaft is a sliding one, like that of a 
music-stand, the object being, of course, to raise, or 
depress the light at pleasure. 

In addition to the various kinds of candelabra 
which, from their height, seem to have stood on the 
floor, the ancients had others intended to be placed 
on a table. These consisted either of a pillar or of a 
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tree, r.nd from tiro capit^il of tho former, or tho 
liraDcies of the latter, 1^^3 Tvero suspended, as in 
the accompanying illustration, ’irliicli avo copy from 
Smith’s DicCionarij of Orceh and Soman Antiquities. 
Tho 0.. in tliis instance, including the stand, is only 
three feet high. ITrom the size ^ of the stand in 
proportion to tho rest of the 0., it arould seem to 
hare been used for some other purpose. 

CA'KDIA, in Turldsh, ‘Kiui'n,’ called in tho 
most ancient times Ida:a; aftenvarda Crete, one of 
tho largest islands of the Mcditerr.anean, is aituated 
at the entrance of tho Aroliipclago, in long. 23° 40' 
—20° 40' E., lat. 34° 50'— 35°_ 55' N. It is very 
iiTcgidar in form, its length being about 160 miles, 
and its breadth Viaiying from G to 35 miles. The 
historj^ of C. commences vrith Greek mythology, and 
histornans and poets say that it avas governed by 
its omi kings, .among avhom averc Saturn, Jupiter, 
and hlinos, 1360 years before Christ. G. avas con* 
ijucred by the Homans imder Metcllus,avho, on that 
account, had the title of ‘ Crelicus on the division 
of the empire, it fell to the share, of the eastern 
monarchs. In 823 A.I)., it aT.aa conquered by the 
Saracens, avho built the city of C. on tho ruins of 
Heraelea. In 1204, it avas sold by Pope Boniface 
—to avhom Baldarin L gavo it— to tho ‘Venetians. 
Tlie "Venetians divided tho island into four provinces 
— Sitia, Caudia, Botimo, and Canca. In 1645, tho 
Turks besieged Canea, and in 1669 conquered the 
island, after a avar avhich lasted 24 years, and 
a blockade of 13 years— 30,985 Christians, and 
118,754 Turks being killed or avounded in the mege. 
At present, tho island belongs to tho Sultan of 
Turkey. 

Tho island of C. is for tho most part mountamous, 
the mountains being chiefly composed of freestone or 
of marble, avhich is cither gray or white. Toav.ards 
tho Bouth side of tho avestem part of tho mland, 
thoro is a chain of high mountains, extending in 
length about 37i miles, avhich, from their app^ring 
white, espochdly at their west end, avero anciently 
called Leuci. hlount Ida, noav called bjf the nafiyes 
Epsiloritcs, is one in a chain of mountains extending 
to tho north-aa’est of tho island almost to Eetimo ; 
the moimtain is of gray marble, and the surface 
loose stones : there is no verduro on it except a feav 
small shrubs. Jupiter is said to have paKod great 
p.art of his youth amongst these mountains in tho 
e.vercise of hunting and m-awing the boav. 

The island abounds in springs and fountains, avhich 
are found even by the sca-sicie ; most of tho rivers 
are dry in summer, but in winter many of them 
aro very dangerous 'torrents. Tho island does not 
produce any minerals of importance. Tho soil of C. 
IS fertilo, and produces wheat in abun^nce. Tho 
exports, which consist chiefly of oU, avool, linseed, 
and fruit, amount in annual value to .above £400,000, 
and the imports to about £440,000. 

C. had once, according to Homer in his Odyssey, 
90 cities: there aro now only 3 principal towM: 
Meglila Kfistron or Candia, pop. 12|000, of which 
8000 are Cliristians ; Eetimo or Ehithymnos, pop. 
3200, of which 1500 aro Christians; Canca or 
Ehani.a, pop. 6000, of which 3800 aro Christians. 
Tho total population of tho island does not now 
number 290,000 —less than half. its amount at tho 
outbreaking of the Greek revolution in 182L 

The language spoken by both Christians and 
Moslems in C. is modem Greek. The whole rural 
population may be said to have a common descent 
from' tho Cretans of tho middle ages — the worMy 
advantages which used to result from embracing 
lelamism, induced whole districts to abandon tho 
faith of their forefathers — but a mere change of 
religious faith was unaccompanied by any change of 
language. 


OA'EDIDATE (Lat. candidatue). Among tho 
Eomans, n*Buitor for the office of consul, qiuestor, 
Kotor, &c., was named C. because, in appearing 
efore the people, he wore a white {Candida) toga 
without a tunic. His dress was chosen partly as an 
ostentation of humility, and partly as it served to 
display wounds received in battle. The candidature 
commonly lasted two years : in the first year, tho 
C. was proved by the senate, whose decision, if 
favourable, was ratified by the popular assemblies ; 
and, in the second, his name was entered in tho list 
of candidates. During this period occurred tho 
amUlto, or canvassing of voters, which often g.avo 
occasion to enormous nribery, in spito of the severe 
enactments passed to prevent the corruption of tho 
electors. The elected G. was styled Designaius. 

In the early Christian Church, newly baptised 
converts were styled Candidates, on account of 
the white g.arment3 worn during eight days after 
baptism. In modem times, a German probationer 
or theological student who has been approved before 
tho highest ccclcsiastic.al .authorities, is called a C. ; 
hut a stiU broader signification is also attached to 
tho word, an applicant for .any office whatever, 
religious or secular, being termed a candidate. 

CA'EDLE, a evlinder of wax or fatty matter, 
with a wick, intended for giving light. Candles aro 
m.ado principally of hallow ; also of the solid por- 
tion of palm and cocoa nut oils, of bleached wax, 
.and of spermaceti. They are either dipped, moulded, 
or rollci ‘ Dips ’ are made by stretching a number 
of wicks upon a suitable frame, so that they may 
hang down .at a distance from each other equal to 
about double tho intended thickness of the C. ; 
these aro then dipped in a trough of melted tallow, 
and hung upon a rack until cooled, then dipjled 
again and again, until tho required thickness is 
obtained. The dipper has a number of frames pre- 
pared before commencing, .and by the time ho has 
dipped tho last, tho first is cool enough to dip 
again. The tallow in tho trough has to bo kept 
only a little above its melting point, for if it were 
much hotter, it would melt away a portion of the 
t.allow already on tho wick, instead of adding to it. 
Tallow-candles are much improved by being kept a 
year or a winter before using. 

Moulds, or mould-candles, are c,ast by pouring tho 
tallow down a pewter tube, .along tho axis of which 
tho wick has been previously fixed. These tubes aro 
well polished in tho inside, and sevcr.al are fitted in 
a frame, tho upper part of which forms a trough, 
into which tho moulds .all open ; and thus by 
pouring into tho trough, all tho moulds are filled .at 
once. 

■Wax-candles aro not moulded, on account of tho 
great amount of contraction which wax undergoes 
m cooling, and tho difficulty of drawing it from 
tho moulds. Tho wicks aro warmed, and suspended 
over a basin of melted wax, which is poured over 
them until they acquire tho proper thickness ; they 
aro then roUecl, while hot, between two flat pieces 
of smooth hard wood, kept wetted to prevent 
adhesion. 

Great improvements have recently been made in 
tho manufacture of candles, and these aro especially 
interesting from being tho direct results of tho 
progress of scientific chemistry — of theory applied 
in practice. AE oils or fata aro composed of ono 
or more fatty acids combined with a base, called 
glycerine. Tho fatty acids constitute tho combus- 
tiblo and more solid portion of tho compound. Both 
acid and base aro very weak, and it is a general 
law in chemistry, that a strong base, rmder favour- 
ablo conditions, wiE separate a weaker ono from 
its acid, by combining with the acid, and talcing 
tho place of tho weak base; and a strong acid wiU 
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in like manner displace a 'weaker one. Lime is a 
strong base, and being cheap, is used to separate the 
glycerine from the fatty acid of tallow, palm-oil, &c. 
This it does when the melted fat is stirred for some 
hours with a mixture of lime and water. The lime 
forms a hard insoluble soap, by combining ■with the 
fatty acid, and the glj’cerine remains in solution 
with the w.ater. This lime-soap is then broken to 
powder; and the weak fatty acid sep.arated by 
me.ans of sulphuric acid, which combines with tho 
lime, forming sulphate of lime. The whole being 
heated, tho fatty .acid flo.ats on the top, is skimmed 
off, .and the candles made from it. These are 
called composite candles ; they give a purer light 
than ordinary tallow, from being freed from the 
glycerine, which not only softens the fat, but 
dimi n ishes its combustibility. Pure ste.aric acid, or 
stearine, the chief fatty acid of tallow, is a hard 
crystalline substance, perfectly clry, and free from 
any greasiness, with a somewhat pearly lustre. 
Its crystalline structure presents a difficulty in the 
manufactme of candles, for when cast in moulds, 
it contracts on coolmg, and leaves small spaces 
between the crj-shols. This has been obvi.ated by 
mbdng a little .arsenic with it ; but tliis method is 
now abandoned, on account of the poisonous g.as 
evolved by the combustion of such candles, .and the 
desired effect is obtained by mixing the stearine 
"with a little wax, and pouring it intohot moulds. 

I To obviate the necessity of snuffing (handles, 
several contrivances have been adopted ; in all of 
them, the object is effected by causing the avick to 

I bond over and its end to fall outside of tho fl.amc, 
and thus, by coming in contact with tho o.xygen of 
the air, to bo completely burned — for such combus- 
tion cannot take place within tho dtamc. Sec Fl.\.me. 
This bending over is variously brought about. One 
method is b}* twisting the u-ick "with one strand 
shorter tlnan tho rest, which is strained straight 
while tho c.andles arc being c.ast ; and when released 
by the molting of a portion, it contracts, and bends 
the tvicic. Another method is by adding on one 
side of the "wick a paste, consisting of a mixture of 
bor.ax, bismuth, floiu-, and charcoal. Another, by 
coating one of tho threads of the wick uuth a 
metallic envelope, by dipping it in fused bismuth ; 
the metal fuses ,at the end of tho burning ■wick, and 
forms a small globule, which bends the "wick over, 
and is itself re.adily combustible at a red heat. 
These aie called metallic wicks. Various other 
contriv.ances have been adopted dor tho E.ame 
object. 

C.andles of this improved kind, in U-hich the wick 
disappears in bimning, and that bear a general 
resemblance to candles of w.ax, .are now manufac- 
tured on an extensive sc.alc, the progressive use of 
ps mailing .apparently little impresision on this 
branp of trade. Price’s manufactoi^- of ‘patent’ 
candles, .as these improved candles usually .arc c.aUcd, 
is peihaps the largest in England. It'.is situated at 
Vauxiitiil, in the neighbourhood of Loodon, and its ; 
ecpomic .arr.angements have .attracted! not a little 
public attention. I ’ 

0.andles were early infroduced— witlli symbolic,al i 
Signification— into Christian worship, a'nd aro still i 
so employed in tho Eoman Catholic Church. In ( 
the Church of England, candles aroj sometimes i 
placed on the altar ; bnt the practice is subject of I 
controversy. The numerous superstitiepus notions 
and observances connected with candled, and other i 
lights in all countries had a more remjote ori^dn, i 
and may ho considered as relics of the once imi- i 
prsally prev.alent worship of the sun amd of fire, i 
Hiunerous omens are taken from them, and they 1 
pe also used as charms. In Britain, a pot tion of the i 
taUow rismg up .ag.ainst the wick of the Kindle, is 1 
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I called a ■winding.sheet, and regarded as a sure omen 
I of death in the family. A bright spark at the 
candle denotes that the party directly opposite is 
I to receive a letter. Windy weather is prophesied 
( from the waving of the flame without visible cause, 
I and wet we.ather if the wick does not light readily. 

. Lights .appe.aring to spring up from tho° groimd, or 
- issue out of a house, and traverse the road or air 
by iu-visiblo agency, the superstitious in Wales and 
elsewhere call corpse-candles. They are ominous of 
death, and their route indic.ates the road the corpse 
is to be c.arried for burial. The size and colour of 
the light tell whether the fated person is young or 
old. It is or was customary in some places to 
light a candle, previously blessed, during the time of 
.a_ woman’s travail. C. were supposed to he effica- 
cious after death as well as before birth, for they 
were placed on the corpse. The object was doubt- 
less to w.ard off ei-il spirits, who were supposed to 
be .always_ on the alert to injure souls on enterin" 
and on quitting the world. See also CAllDMai/VS. ° 

CA'NELEBERRY, CAirDtEBEKRy Myrtle, Wax 
Tree, Wax Myrtle, Tallow Tree, or Bayberry 
{Myrka cerifera), a small tree or shrub of A— IS 
feet high, but generally a low spreading shrub, .a 
native of tbe United Skates of America, bnt most 
.abimd.ant and liLxm-i.ont in tbe south. It belongs to 
tbe npu-al order Amenfacecr, sub-order Myricece, 
.according to some, a distinct natural order, distin- 
guished by napd flowers, aritb l-ceUcd ovarj', a 
drupaceous fruit (stone-fruit) — the scales becoming 
fleshy — and a single erect seed. The genus Myrka 
has male and fem.alo flowers on separate plants; 
and tho scales of the catkin in both male and female 
flowers .are concave. The C. has evergreen oblongo- 
lanceolate lc.aves, with two small sorr.atiu-es on 
each side .at tho point, sprinkled with resinous dots. 
The b.ark and lc.aves when bruised emit a delightful 
fragr.ancc. Tho drupes— popularly cMled berries— 
are .about the- size of pepjiercorns, and when ripe, 
aro covered -with .a greenish-white wax, which is 
collected by boiling them .and skimming it off, and 
is aftornaards melted .and refined. A bushel of 
berries vrill j-ield four or five pounds. It is used 
chiefly for candles, which bmn slowly n-ith little 
smoko, .and emit an aCTee.ahle h.als.amic otloiu-, hut 
do not give a strong light. An excellent scented 
soap is m.ado from it.— A/. Gale is the Sivebt Gaxe of 
the moors .and hogs of Scotland, well kno-rm for its 
delightful fragrance, a n.ative of the whole northern 
parts of the world- Several species are found at 
the Cape of Good Hope, one of which, jll. cordifolia, 
bears tho name of W.Ax Shrub, .and c.andlcs .are 
made from its berries. 


I CA'lfDLEMAS, in its ecclesiastical me.ouin", is 
tho feast of the Purific.ation of the Virgin Maiy,°and 
is observed on tho 2d of Eehruaiy. This festiv.al 
is veiy strictly kept by the Eoman Catholic Church, 
there being a procession with many lighted candles, 
.and those required for the service of the ensuing 
year being also on that occasion consecrated ; hence 
the name C.andlemas Day. In Scotland, this day is 
one of the four term-days .appointed for periodical 
annual payments of money, mterest, taxes, &c., and 
of entry to premises— the three other term-days 
there being IVhitsunday, Lammas, .and Martinmas. 
See Terit, 

An old document of the time of Hemy VIII., 
preserved in the archives of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, London, oonoeming the rites .and ceremonies 
in the English Church, speaks thus of the custom 
of canyung candles : '‘On C.andlemas Daye it shall 
he declared that the hearyinge of c.andels is done in 
the memorie of Christe, the spirituall lyghte whom 
Simeon dyd prophecye [“a light to Sghten the 
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flentilcs as it is reddo in the churche that dayc.’ 
r>iit an older and heathen origin is ascribed to the 
practice. The Eomans ■were in the habit o£ burning 
candles on this day to the goddess Fehnia, the 
mother of Jlars ; and Pope Sergius, seeing it would 
be useless to prohibit a practice of so long stand- 
ing, turned it to Christian account by onjoming 
a similar offering of candles to the Virgin. The 
candles were supposed to have the effect of frighten- 
ing the do\Tl and all etdl spirits awaj' from the 
persons who c.arried them, or from the honse.s in 
avhich thej' wore placed. Am order of council in 
loS-1 prohibited the ceremony in England. There is 
a tradition in most parts of Europe to the effect 
that a fine C. portends a severe winter. In Scotland, 
the prognostication is expressed in the following 
distich : 

‘ If Candlemas is fair and clear, 

There ’U bo twa winters in the yc.ar.’ 

Clirist’s Presentation, the Holiday of St Simeon, 
and, in the north of England, the Wives’ Fe.ast-day, 
were names given to Candlemas D.ay. See Brand’s 
Poxnihir Anliquilics, Bohn’s edition. 

CA'NDIjE-KTJT {Aleurites triloha), a tree of the 
natural order Euphorbiacc<e (q. v.), a native of the 
South Sea Islands, Madag.ascar, Molucc.a, Java, &c., 
which produces a he.srt-ahapcd nut with a a-cry 
hard shell, and a kernel good to eat when roasted, 
.although in a raw st.ate it possesses in a slight 
degree some of the active properties so common in 
the Eupliorhiaccee, and is .apt to c.auso purging 
•and colic. It is about as large as a walnut. An 
excellent bland oil is procured from it, used both 
for food and as a lamp-oih The inli.abitants of the 
Societj- Islands after shghtly b.aldng these nuts in .an 
oven, and removing the shell, bore holes tlirough 
the kernels, and string them on rushes, hanging 
them up in their houses, to bo used for torclics, 
which are made by enclosing four or five strings 
in a loaf of the screw-pine {Pandanm). These 
torches .are often used in fishing by night, and 
bum with much brilliancy. The lampblack used 
in tattooing was obtained from the shell of the 
candle-nut. A gummy substance c.xudes from the 
C. tree, which the Tahiti.aus chew. 

CA'HDLESTICK. The ordinary C. is so well 
known that no description is needed. The most 
iinportant modem improvement in the C., is a con- 
trivance for maintaining the candle at a uniform 
height, by rao.aas of a spring placed below the 
candle, and confined in the cylmdric.al body of the 
C. ; this spring presses the candle upwards with 
sufficient force to drive it completely mit, but for 
a collar at the top, against which the surface .around 
the wick hc.ars, .and thus, as the candle melts, it 
yields to the pressure of the spring, and maintains a 
uniform height. The collar, avhen properly adjusted, 
.also prevents the guttering to avluoh composite 
candles are liable when exposed to currents of air 
or moved about, 

CAHDLISH, Bobeut Sinm, D.D., an emi- 
nent Scottish tlivino, was born in Edinburgh in 
180G, entered the university of Glasgow in 1822, 
and avns licensed as a preacher in connection 
with the Established Church in 1828. In 1834 
he bcc.amo minister of St George’s, Edinburgh. 
From this period, his public career may bo said 
to.havo commenced. With intense ze.al, ho .advoc.ated 
the justice and necessity of ecclesiastical reforms, 
and became one of the boldest and most vigorous 
loaders of the popular or ‘non-intrusion ’ p.arty. Alter 
the Disruption (see Fuee Ciiuncn), ho co-oper,atcd 
avith Dr Chalmers and other chiefs of the newly 
formed denomin.ation in orgjinising, consolid.ating. 


and extending its aggressive efforts. In 1845 1S4(> 

he took an active p!irt in the establishment of the 
Evangelical AUi.anco. In 1847, he w.as, when Dr 
Chalmers died, appointed to the chair of Divinity, 
in the Hew College, Edinburgh, hut did not assume 
the functions of this office. In 18B2, he was 
appointed I’rincip.al of the same college. He died 
Oct. 19, 1873. His best known teachings through 
the press arc Contributions towards the Exposition of 
the Book of Genesis; The Atonement, its Pealily and 
Extent; An Examination of Atr Maurice's Theo- 
logical Essays ; The Fatherhood of God ; and an 
Exposition of the First Epistle of St John, 

OA'HDY. Sec Cevlon. 

CA'HDYS (Gr.), a loose gown, worn by the Modes 
and Persians over their other giirments. It was 
made of wooUen cloth, which was either puiq)le or of 
some other brilliant colour, and had wide sleeves. 
In the sculptures at Persepolis, nearly aU the 
person.iges are represented ns so attired. A gowm 
of a very similar kind is still worn by Arahi.ans, 
Tmrks, .and other orientals. 

CAHDY-SU'GAR is the popular name applied 
to ordinary sug.ar when procured in large crystals 
by the gradual and slow cooling of a concentrated 
solution of sug.ar. See Sugar. 

CA'NDYTTIFT (Ibbris), a genus of plants of tho 
n.atural order Crucifera:, distinguished by unequal 
petals, tho largest being towards the circurafercnco 
of the dense corjunhs in which the flowers grow, 
.and by an emargmate pouch with the valves keeled 
and winged, tho cells one-sceded, and tho cotyle- 
dons accumhent. See Cotvlebon. The species 
.are chiefly found in the countries surrounding the 
Mediterranean Sea, and tho name C. is supposed 
to he derived from that of the island of Candia, tho 
name Iberis from Iberia (Spain). One species, /. 
amara, remarkable for its bitterness, is a doubtful 
I native of England. Some species are slightly 
shrubbj’-, some arc herbaceous perennials, some 
annuals. Some arc among tho most familiar orna- 
ments of our flower-ganlens, as tho annual TOiito 
and Purple 0. (/. umbellala), tho Sweet-scented 
C. (/. odorata), and two slightly shrubby species, 
/. scmjpcrvircns and /. semperflorens, the latter of 
wliich, in favourable situations, continues to blossom 
throughout tho whole winter, and pleases tho eye at 
all EC.ason3, both by the abundance and the perfect 
wlutencss of its flowers. 

CANE, or KEN, a river rising in Bundolcund, 
near lat. 23” 54' N., and long. 80° 13' E., and, after 
a north-north-cast course of 230 miles, entering tho 
Jumna in lat. 25° 47' N., and long. 80° 35' E. It 
is too rapid and rugged for mavigation ; and is 
remarkable for the matcldcss beauty of its pebbles. 

CANE, a term sometimes indiseiiminately applied 
to any small and smooth rod, of the thickness of a 
avallung-stick or less; but more correctly limited 
to the stems of tho smaller palms and the larger 
grasses. Wo thus speak of Sugar C., Bamboo C., 
&c., among tho latter; whilst among tho former, 
tliis name is particul.arly .appropriated to the species 
of the genus Calamus, also c.alIod Rattan. To this 
genus belong tho canes largely imported from tho 
tropic.al regions of tho east for making bottoms of 
chairs, couches, &c. See Rattak. 

CANE SUGAR. See Sugar. 

CANE'A, or CA'NNA, c.alled Ehania (Td Chanid) 
by the Greeks, is the capital of tho island of Candia 
or Crete, and situated on tho northern coast, in lat. 
35° 28' N., and long. 24° 2' E. It occupies the site of 
the ancient Cydonia. Tlie present city is of Venetian 
origin, and dates from 1252 A.D.. avhen a colony was 
sent from Venice to occupy it. The object of its 
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foundation -was to keep doTvn the Greeks, •who had 
been in arms, and at open war with their Italian : 
lords, almost ■\Wthout intermission from the'day when : 
the Venetians first set foot on their shores. Venetian 
coats of arms are still obson’cd over the doonvays 
of some of the prinoip.sl houses. C. is snrroimdcd 
by a strong w.all and deep ditch, both of svhicli, 
however, arc in a state of great dilapidation ; it 
has a good but very shallow harbom-. 0. is the 
principal mart for Uantban commerce, and exports 
to Franco and Italy, oil, soap, wax, &c. Consuls 
from all nations are stationed here, and it is the 
re.sidenco of the Xnrldsh governor of Candia, and 
of tho Greek bishop. Pop. .about 12,000, of avhom 
two-thirds aro native Greeks; the rest mainly 
Turks. The language spoken is modern Greek. 
Tho environs of C. arc very beautiful 

CA'HE-BRAIvE {Anindinarla macro.tperma), a 
large kind of reed or grass, incbgenous to the w.armer 
p.arts of tho United States of North Amcric.a. It 
grows in marshy situations. It is of a genus allied 
to tho bamboo. The (lowers .are in p.anicles. 

CANE'LIjA (Cnnclla <iWa), a small tree common 
in tho West Indies, where it is often called Wild 
C 1 XN.V.M 0 N. Its jilaco in the botanic.al system has 
not yet been exactly ascertained, but it seems to 
bo allied to Pitlosporacccr. Tho fruit is a small 
black berry. The whole tree is very aromatic, and 
its flowers are extremely fragrant. The b.ark of 
the young branches is the C. Hurl: of apothecaries, i 
also known in commerce lus HVntc-trood Bark, and I 
Bomctimcs calk'd Wlute Ciiinavioit. It forms a 
considerable article of export from the Bahamas. ; 
It has an aroniatio fragrance, regarded ns inter- 
mediate between that of cinnamon and that of ' 
clovc.s, and a bitterish, acrid, piuigeiit taste. It is 
cmidoyed as a Btomacliie and stimulant tonic, and 
.as an aromatic addition to tonics or to purg.ativcs, 
in debilitated conthtnuis of the digestive organs. 

CA'NES VENA'TICI (Lat Hunting Dogs), a 
constellation of the northern heimsphere, added by 
Ilelvetius, and known gencr.allv .as the greyhounds 
of Ilelvetius. The dogs are ili-stinguislicd by tho 
names of Astcrion and C'liara. On tho celcsti.al 
globe, they aro represented .as being held in le.ash 
by Bootes, and apparently ]>ursuuig Ursa Jlajor 
(<]. V.) round the pole of the heavens. 

GANG, C.-VNQUE, or KE.\, an instrument of 
degrading punnslunent in use in China. It consists 
of a large wooden collar littiiig close round the 
neck, and tho weight of uhich is usually from 50 
to GO pounds. Oi er tho parts where tho C. fastens 
are pasted slips of J'.aper, on which the mandarin 
places his sc.al, so that tho cid|irit may not bo 
relieved until the full tenn of his sentenco has 
e.xpircd, which sometimes extends to 15 days. On 
the C. is also inscribed, in large letters, tho offence 
.and the duration of the piini.shnicnt. Tho crimin.al 
having been paraded through tho streets by tho 
police, is then left exposed 111 somo thoroughfare of 
the city. .'Vs he is incapable of using his h.anils, ho 
has to bo fed during the time he is suffering tho 
pen.alty. 

CA'NGAS DE O'NIS, a town of tho Asturias, 
Spain, about 35 miles cast-south-east of Oviedo. 
It is a poor place, but in its -ricinity are ono or 
two interesting monastic stnicturcs, and tho cavo 
avhenco tho Goths fled and hid themselves, after the 
battle of Guadalote, in 711, and from whicli, in 718, 
they issued, and annihilated tho hloorish invaders. 
Pop. 7000 . 

OANIOA'TTI, a to'U'n of Sicily, in tlio province 
of Girgenti, and 15 miles east-north-east of tho city 
of that name. It is situated on tho banks of tho 
CG2 


N.aro, is well built, and has sulphur mines. The 
inhabitants, above 20,000 in number, aro principally 
engaged in agrioultur.al pursuits. 

CANI'CUIiAB, CANICULAR DAYS, or 
DOG-DAYS, CANICULAR YEAR. Canicular 
was an old name of Canis Minor (q. v.) ; it w.as also 
used to denote Sirius, or tho Dog-star, the largest 
and brightest of all tho stars, and which is situated 
in tho mouth of Canis M.ajor (q. v.). From the 
Heliacal Rising (q. v.) of this star (Sirius), tho 
ancients reckoned their dog-days, or Dies Canicu- 
larcs, wliich wore 40 in number — 20 before, and 20 
after tho rising of tho star. The rising of the dog- 
star was in ignorance supposed to be the oooa.sion 
of tho extreme heat and tho diseases ineidental to 
theso days. It was by more accident th.at the 
rising of the star coincided with the hottest se.oson 
of tlio year, in tho times and coimtrios of tho old 
.astronomcm. Tlio time of its rising depends on the 
latitude of tho place, and is later and later every 
year in all latitudes, o'wing to precession. In time, 
the star will rise in the dead of ■winter. The Cani- 
cul.ar Y'e.ar was that loioivn among the Egjqitians 
and Ethiopians. It was computed from one rising 
of Sirius to tho next, and consisted ordinarily of 3G5 
d.ays, .and every fourth year of 3GG. This year was 
sometimes called the Heliacal Year. Tho re.ason 
for computing the year from the rising of Sirius, 
seems to have been that, at tho time, the hehac.al 
rising coincided ■with tho gre.atest swelling of the 
Nile. 


CA'NIDiE (L.at. coins, a dog), a family of the 
Digitigradc (q.v.) section of carnivorous mammalia, 
which, ns now generally defined, is less extensive 
than tho Linnamn genus Canis, the hytciias, being 
excluded from it, and referred to tho family' Viva'- 
rii/tc (civets, iclmcimions, &c.). Theso families are, 
indeed, closely councetod, and hy.amas m.ay be said 
to form a oomiecting-link botaveen them, tho denti- 
tion, however, making a no.oror approach than in 
either of them to that of tho cats or Felicia :. — Tho 


C. have two flat tuberculous molar teeth or grinders 
on each side, behind tho great carnivorous cheek- 
tooth — tho last pnomolar 

—of tho upper jaw, a 

dentition resembling that ,y 
of tho bear family, or I 
Ursiclcr, to which they 

c^ibit a fiirther resem- n.^tuion of Caiiidai. 
bianco in their power of 

adapting themselves to tho use of vogct.ablo food. 
Their whole organisation fits them to bo less 
exclusively c.aniivorous than tho feline ti'ibe. They 
havo gener.ally three incisors or cutting teeth, with 
one largo c.anino tooth, and four pnemoLors on each 
side in each jaw, two true molars on each side in 
tho upper jaw, and tluco in tho lower. The true 
molars are adapted for cnishing either bones or 
vcgctablo food. The last prmmolars in tho iqipcr 
jaw are remarkably' large, and particul.arly adajited 
for cutthig flesh. See Dog, Fexxeo, Fox, jAcimi., 
Lyc.vox, Woi.r, kc. 


CA'KIS ALV'JOR, the Greater Fog, a constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere, below tho feet of 
Orion. It contains Sirius, the brightest of all tho 
st.ars, and its place may bo foimd by me.ans of this 
star, which is on the continuation of tho lino through 
tho belt of Orion. According to Flamsteed, it 
contains 31 stars. 


CA'NIS MI'NOR, the Lesser Log, is a constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere. It is near Canis 
Major, and just below' Gemini. Frocyon, of tho 
first magnitude, is its principal star, and lies in a 
direct line between Sirius and Pollux ; so th.at the 
position of tho constellation may bo found by' me.ans 
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of this star. According to Hamateed, it contains 
in all 14 stars. 

CA'iflSTEK SHOT.' See Case Shot. 
CA'KKEB, a disease of plants, especially fatal to 
fruit-trees in many gardens. It is a kind of gan- 
grene, usually beginning in the young shoots and 
branches, and gradually proceeding towards tho 
tnmk, killin g the tree in the oourse_ of a few ye.ar3. 
Wet subsoils seem in many cases to induce it, and it 
begins most readily in shoots that have'been imper- 
fectly ripened and injured by frost, or which have 
received some accidental wound. Those varieties of 
fruit-trees which have been long propagated by 
grafting and budding are most liable to it. It is 
sometimes cured bj^ licading down the tree, and 
causing it to throw out new branches. 

CANKER, a vague term applied to various dis- 
eases of the lower animals, characterised by their 
chronic nature, and consisting chiefly in ulceration, 
suppur.-ition, and the development of fimgoid excres- 
cences in the parts aSected. 

CANKER, in tho foot of the horse. This malady, 
believed by Gerlach of Berlin to be trvdy cancerous, 
is observed in two different forms : in the acute 
stage, when the malady is chiefly local ; and in the 
chronic stage, vv’hen the constitution suffers, and all 
local remedies fail to restore a healthy function of 
the structures of the foot. 

Symptoms . — It usually commences by discharge 
from the heels, or the cleft of the frog_ of the horse’s 
foot. The horn becomes soft and disintegrated, the 
vascular structoos beneath become inflamed, and 
tho pain which tho animal endures is intolerable. 
It is therefore very lame on one, two, or aU feet, 
according to the number affected. Though there is 
no constitutional fever, the horse becomes ema- 
ciated, and unfit for work. Di^g wet weather, 
and on damp soil, tho symptoms increase in severity. 
The sore structures bleed on the least touch, and 
considerable fungoid granulations, commonly called 
proud fle^h, form rapidly. 

Odusas.— This disease is occasionally hereditary, 
and it is most frequently seen in low-bred draught 
or coach horses. 'iDirt, cold, and wet, favour the 
production of the disease, and there is always a 
tendency to relapse when once .an anim.al has been 
affected. 

Treatment . — ^Bare away detached portions of horn, 
and, in mild cases, spimldo powdered acetate of 
copper over the sore; apply over this pledgets of 
tow, fixed over the foot by strips of iron or wood 
passed between shoe and foot. In severe cases, tar 
and nitric acid, creasote and turpentine, chloride 
of sine paste, and other active caustics, have to 
be .used for a time with the regular employment 
of pressure on the diseased simmco. The animal 
requires to be tre.ated constitutionally by periodical 
purgatives and alteratives. Good food, fresh air, 
and exercise often aid much in tho treatment of 
the disease. 

CA'NNA, one.of the islands of tho Hebrides, off 
the west coast of' Scotland, 7 miles south-west of^ 
Skye, and 3 miles north-west of Bum. It belongs' 
to Argyleshire, and is 4J- miles long from east to 
west, and L mile broad. The surface stands high 
above tho sea, and consists of trap (claystone, 
porphyry, and trap conglomerate, with fragments 
of old red sandstone and bituminous wood), which 
has overflowed thin lamince of coal and shale. The 
island has a hill of basalt, called Compass Hill, 
which reverses the magnetic needle. Pop. (1871) 48. 

GANHABINA'OEAil, a natural order of Dicoty- 
ledonous plants, or, according to many, a sub-order 
of IlKTiOACEiD (q. V.), differing from the proper 
UrtieacecB chiefly in the suspended exalbuminoua 


seed, and hooked or spiral embryo. But only two 
plants of the order or sub-order are known, both of 
them valuable, Hesip (q. v.) and the Hop (q.v.). 

CA'NNH (ancient Cannw), a town of Southern 
Italj% in the province of Bari, 8 miles west-south- 
west of Barletta, not far from the mouth of tho 
Ofanto, formerly the Aufidus. It is celebrated on 
account of the great victory here gained by 
Hannibal over the Romans in the summer of 21G 
B. c. Hannibal crossed the Aufidus at a ford, 
and attacked the Romans, who in a short time 
were almost annihilated by the terrible Numidian 
cavalry. Among those left on the field were 
Paulus ASmilius, the consul of the previous year; 
Minucins, the late Master of tho Horse; and a 
vast number of Roman knights. The loss of the 
Romans is stated by Livy at 45,000 infantry and 
3000 cavalry. As Hannibal lost in the battle 8000 
men, he did not think it prudent to follow tho 
advice of Maharbal, and advance rapidly on Rome. 
Twenty thousand Romans were made prisoners, 
partly on the field of battle and partly in tho 
camp. 

CANNES, a seaport town of Prance, in the 
department of AlpesdMaritimes, pleasantly situated 
on tho Mediterranean, on the road to Nice. It is 
famed for its salubrity, which has induced a number 
of (English families to make it a winter residence. 
Lord Brougham used to occupy a fine villa here. 
Latterly, the town has been much improved. It 
has fisheries of anchovies and sardines, and a trade 
in the produce of the district. After his escape 
from Elba, Bonaparte landed about a mile .and a 
half to the east of C., March 1, 1815. Pop, (1872) 
7844. 

CA'NNIBAL (derived from a a’ariety in tho 
spelling of C.aribs, tho original inhabitants of the 
West India Islands, who were reputed to be man- 
eaters, and some tribes of whom, having no r in 
their language, pronounced their name Oanib), 
means, Imo the Greek word anthropophagos, 
which is often used instead of it, one who feeds 
on hmnan flesh. The practice is often attributed 
by classical .and early Christian writers to races 
whose practices they denounce as abominable ; 
but tho denunciation is often better evidence of 
the abhorrence of cannibalism by those making 
the accusation than of its practice by the accused. 
Homer makes Polyphemus eat men, but only as 
one of his other unnatural attributes as a monster. 
The early Christian writers frequently attributed 
cannibalism to the unconverted. St Jerome gives 
his personal testimony to the practice, stating that 
when he was a little boy living in Gaul ho beheld 
the Scots — a people of Britain — eating human flesh; 
and though there were plenty of cattle and sheep 
at their disposal, yet would they prefer a ham 
of the herdsman or a piece of female breast as 
a luxmy. Statements in old authors stUl more 
absurd induced some thinkers to believe that canni- 
balism is unnatural, and to deny that it was ever 
practised by human beings except under the pres- 
sure of starvation. The accurate observation of 
late travellers has, however, put it beyond doubt 
that cannibalism has been and is systematically 
practised- Comte, as part of his system of positive 
philosophy, accepting of cannibalism as a condition 
of barbarism, maintains that the greatest step in 
human- civilisation was the invention of slavery, 
since it put .an' end to the victor e.ating the van- 
quished. The facts, however, which we possess, 
shew that the people systematicaUy addicted to 
human flesh are not the most degraded of the 
human race. Eor instance, in the Australian conti- 
nent, where tho larger animals are scarce, the people. 
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who are of an extremely degraded type, feed on 
worms and herbs, and haTC only been known in 
casual and exceptional conditions to feed on human 
flesh. The New Zealanders, on the other hand, 
who arc the most highly developed aboriginal 
race with which late European cmlisation has had 
to compete, were, down to a late period, systematic 
feeders on human flesh, despising the inefficient 
food which satisfied the natives of Australia. In 
Angas’s New Zealand Illustrated, there is a pictvue 
of the coimtry mansion of the accomplishea chief 
Eangihaeta, ‘ one of the finest specimens,’ says the 
author, ‘of elaborately ornamented dwellings yet 
extant.’ Its name is Kai Tangata, which means. 
Eat man; and it had been so called in pleasing 
memorial of the feasts held within its wmls. It 
has been supposed that the reason why, among the 
Jews and several eastern nations, the eating of 
swine’s flesh was forbidden as an unclean food, was 
its resemblance to human flesh, and the danger that 
persons accustomed to the one might not retain 
their abhorrence of the other. In the Crusades, the 
Saracens charged their Christian enemies with eating 
unclean food, including flesh of men and of swine. 
Tn the old romance of Richard Cceur de Lion, he is 
represented, on recovering from sickness, as lon^ig 
for a piece of pork; but that not being procurable, a 
piece of a Saracen’s head was substituted for it, and 
pronounced by him to be infinitely more palatable. 
There have been many sad instances where people 
who naturally had a horror of such food, have been 
driven by starvation to eat human flesh — as in 
sieges and shipwecks. Besides these instances, 
however, and the systematic cannibals, there is no 
doubt that people not otherwise habituated to the 
practice, have been excited by ferocity and revenM 
to eat, and with reUsh, the flesh of enemies. In 
many of the cannibal countries, only the flesh of 
enemies is consumed. As an instance that this is a 
natural development of ferocity in degraded natures, 
we may take the fate of the Princess Lamballe in 
the Eh-ench Revolution, whose heart was plucked 
out by one of the savages of the mob, taken to a 
restaurant, and there cooked and eaten by him. 
The great Highland chief, Sir Ewen Cameron of 
Locheil, in a death-struggle with an English trooper, 
lulled him by biting a piece out of his thro.at, and 
used to say it was the sweetest morsel he had ever 
tasted. 

CANNING, George, a distinguished British 
statesman and orator, w.as born in London, April 
11, 1770. His father, who was descended from an 
ancient family, incurred the displeasure of Iris 
relatives for marrying beneath his station, and died 
in poverty when his son was only a year old. His 
mother (who for a subsistence tried the stage, rvith 
but little success, married an actor, and subse- 
quently a linen-draper) lived to rejoice in the success 
and participate in the good-fortime of her boy, 
whose education was hberaUy provided by an uncle. 
C. was first educated at Eton, from which he 
passed, at the age of 17, to Christ’s Church College, 
Oxford, where he greatly distinguished himself, 
especially in classics. While here, he cultivated the 
friendship of the Hon. Charles Jenldnson (after- 
wards Lord Liverpool), who was of considerable 
service to him in after-life. Prom Oxford he went 
to Lincoln’s Inn, but on the suggestion of Burke, as 
it is said, he soon relinquished the bar for a p.arlia- 
mentary career. He entered the House for New- 
port, Isle of Wight, in 1793, as the prot{g6 and 
supporter of the minister, Pitt. In 179G, He was 
appointed an under-secretary of state. It was not, 
however, until 1798 that C. made a reputation as 
an orator and a statesman, by his speeches in 
favour of the abolition of the slave-trade, and 

against Mr Tierney’s motion regarding peace ■ndtlr 
the French Directory, the latter of which, espe- 
cially, was regarded as a master-piece of eloquence, 
alike by the House and the country. In the 
debates on the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
the union uith Ireland, and other important ques- 
tions, C. gave valuable assistance to the ministry, 
not only by his voice in parliament, but hj' his 
pen in a satirical paper, called the Anli-Jacohin, 
in which he especially lashed the ‘ Now Pluloso- 
phy,’ as -it was called, promulgated by the French 
repubhcans. The Knife Grinder is one of the 
best known and happiest of his efforts in this 
line. In 1801, Pitt resigned office, and C. joined 
the opposition against the Addington ministrj-. 
When Pitt again became premier in 1804, C. was 
made treasurer of the navy, an office which he held 
until Pitt’s death in 1806. His opposition to the 
short-lived Grenville ministry which succeeded, 
savolu-ed of the bitterness of party feeling, and his 
treatment of Fox in his last days, and of his memory 
after his death, was far from generous. When the 
Portland ministry was formed in 1807, C. was 
appointed Minister for Foreign Affair's, a position 
for which he was specially qualified, and his dis- 
patches, UTitten at this time, are models of manli- 
ness and lucidity. In 1812 all his eloquence was 
enlisted in favour of Catholic emancipation. During 
the same year he was elected for Liverpool, for which 
he was again returned three successive times. In 
1814 he went as ambassador to Lisbon, returned in 
1816, and was made President of the Board of 
Control, and supported the Liverpool ministry in all 
their arbitrary and repressive measures until 1820, 
when he resigned, in consequence of the action of 
the government against Queen Caroline. Nominated 
Governor-general of Lidia in 1822, he was on the 
eve of departiue when the suicide of the Marquis of 
Londonderry called him to the head of Foreign 
Affairs. In this capacity, C. conferred lasting benefits 
on his country. He infused a more liberal spirit 
into the cabinet, he asserted the independence of 
British politics against the diplomacy that -would 
have entangled the nation ■with the Holy Alliance, 
and gave a new direction and impetus to commercial 
affairs by a gradual laying aside of the prohibitive 
system. He arranged the relations of Brazil and 
Portugal; drew the French cabinet into agreement 
with the British respecting Spanish Americiin 
affairs ;' was the first to recognise the free states of 
Spanish America; promoted the treaty combining 
England, France, and Russia, for a settlement of the 
affairs of Greece, and which was signed July 6, 
1827; protected Portugal from Spamsh invasion; 
contended earnestly for Catholic emancipation ; and 
prepared the way for a repeal of the cor-n-laws. 

In February 1827, a stroke of paralysis forced the 
Earl of Liverpool to resign, and Mr C. was called 
upon to form a new adrmnistration. His health, 
however, gave way under the cares of office, and he 
died 8th August of the same year. His remams 
were interred in "Westminster Abbey, near those of 
Pitt. As a parliamentary orator, C. holds a promi- 
nent place in British annals. His acuteness of mind, 
power of expression, and well-pointed -wit, were 
remarkable; but, on the whole, he was inferior 
to Pitt, Burke, and Fox. He lacked the imposing 
characteristics of the first, the_ overpowering enthu- 
siasm of the second, and the winning address of the 
last. He was intensely British, and his foreign 
policy was of the character best c.aloulated to 
promote British interests. 

His speeches have been reprinted in 6 vols. 8vo, 
by Therry, and several memoirs, including one 
by his private secretary, Mr Stapleton, have been 
published. 
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CAKKIlfG, Ghabixs John, Viscount, second 
son of tliG above statesman, ivaa born December 
1S12. Educated at Eton and Oxford, he auc- 
ceeded to the peerage aa Viscount 0. on his mother’s 
death in 1837, his mder brother, rvho rvaa a captain 
in the nav}', having been drorraed at Madeira in 
1823. In 1841 he became Under-secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in Sir Eobeit Peel’s govern- 
ment, and aftem-ards Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests. When Lord Aberdeen came into office, he 
v.-as made Postmaster-general ; and in the begin- 
ning of 185G, he succeeded Lord Dalhouaie as 
Governor-general of India. Hia conduct during the 
avful crisis of the Indian mutiny ■was decried at the 


time by many aa rmak and pusillanimous ; but the 
general opinion now, when all the circumstances of 
the case are better loiown, is that he acted with 
singular courage, moderation, and judiciousness. 
He died in London, 17th Jime 1862. 

CAFTHIHG, Sm Stkatford. See Steatfokd 
DE Eedcldte, Viscount. 

CA'inTOH, is a general name for large pieces of 
ordnance or artillery, aa distinguished from those 
pieces which can be held in the hand while being 
fired. No military weapon in use before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder can fairly come under this 
designation ; they were more generally of the kinds 
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described under Baxista. At what exact date C. 
were first used is not known ; but 0., called ‘ crakys 
of war,’ were employed by Edward IH. against the 
Scots in 1327, by the French at the siege of Pay 
Guillaume in 1338, and by Edward ILL at Crecy, 
and at Calais in 1346. Pigs. 1 and 2 represent early 
forms of English C., and fig. 3 a mode of mounting 
the 0. on carriages. The first 0. or bombards were 
clumsy, -wider at the mouth than at the chamber, 
and made of iron bars hooped together •with iron 
rings. The balls fired from ■them were first made of 
stone, afterwards superseded by iron. In the 15th 
c., various kinds were kno-wn by the names of 0., 
bombards, culverins, serpentines, &o. Bombards of 
meat len^h and power were employed by Louis XL 
during his Flemish campaign in 1477, some -with 
stone balls, some -with iron. About this time, C. 
began to be made by casting instead of with hooped 
bars ; and bronze or brass as a material began to 
be used as well as iron. The C. of the 16th c. were 
generally smaller, but better finished, than those of 
the ISth. The largest C. made in the 17th c., so 
far as is kno-wn, was the Bejapoor cast-iron gun, 
‘ Maliok 6 Meidan,’. or ‘ Lord of the Plain,’ made 
either by Aurungzebe or by the Malirattas ; it was 
14 feet long, 28 inches bore, and required a ball 
of 1600 lbs. weight. From the time of the great 
European wars in that century, 0. have undergone 
vast improvements, as well as the science and art 
of artillery necessary for their management. Major 
Straith, a leading authority on this matter, gives 
the folloiving tabular ■view of the cliief kin& of 


ordnance in use in the British service, prior to the 
introduction of rifled guns: 


Kind. 

Kaioe. 

Calltre. 

Length. 

TTclght. 



Inch. 

FccU loch. 

Ont. 

1 

f 22 inch, 

22 

8 

4 

90 

Iron Shell Guns, ^ 

10 r . 

20 

9 

4 

84 

1 

[ a If 

8 

8 

9 

60 


r32-poundcrs. 

C4 

9 

5 

5G 


24 » 

5*8 

9 

0 

47 

Long Iron Guns, h 

20 If 

6'3 

9 

0 

42 

22 ' 

4*C 

9 

0 

33 

1 1 

9 r 

4*2 

8 

G 

28 


rl2 r (medium), 4*6 

6 

7 

18 


9 r 

4-2 

G 

0 

13 

Long Brass Guns,- 

I C If (heavy), 
1 C t (light). 

3-7 

3-7 

8 

5 

6 

0 

23 

6 


3 r (colonial), 2*9 

4 

0 

8 


L 1 

2*0 

5 

0 

2 

1 

r 20 inch, 

20-0 

5 

0 

40 

Iron Howitxcrs, j 

1 8 If 

8*0 

4 

0 

20 


f 32.po'UDdcrs, 

C-3 

5 

3 

17 

Brass Uowitzers, ,< 

> 24 * 

5*0 

i 

9 

12 

1 

1 22 n 

4*G 

3 

9 

6 


rC8 r 

8*0 

5 

2 

29 

1 

42 ff 

C-8 

4 

4 

22 

1 

32 r 

C'2 

4 

0 

17 

Iron Cnrronades, J 

1 24 • 

57 

S 

9 

13 


1 10 u 

5-2 

3 

3 

10 

1 

Lie . 

4*5 

2 

8 

G 

1 

f 23 inch, 

23’0 

S 

1 

36 

Iron Mortars, ^ 

111 ^ 

100 

2 

4 

16 

0 // 

0*0 

1 

11 

8 

1 

, 53 If 

42 

5*5 

1 

3 

1501b. 

Brass Mortars, i 

4-6 

1 

0 

204 r 


It must be borne in min d, however, that many of 
the novelties introduced within the last few years 

£63 
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are not here included. NevertheleES the table Tnll 
be useful for occasional reference. The apparent 
inconsistencies in Icntcth and iveight are due to the 
great differences in thickness of metal; and if ■we 
were to go beyond the limits of the table, we should 
find that, during half a century, iron 32-pounder3 
have varied from 63 down to so low as 25 cwt., 
and 24-pounder3 from 50 to 33 o'wt. ; in each case 
the length and weight varying, while the calibre 
remained constant. In the above table, the calibre 
is not always precisely the same for the same weight 
of ball ; as instanced by the 32-pounder3, which 
hiive 6‘2, G'3, and C'4 inches calibre ; this is due to 
the fact that some guns have more windage, or 
space round the ball, than others. 

In England, during the last few years, OTeat 
expense has been incurred in replacing old C. 
by others of larger power and calibre ; while the 
IVeuch are gradually bringing about a limitation in 
the number of kinds and sizes, for the sake of ; 
simplicity. j 

This being merely a general or coUeciive notice 
of all kinds of C. as a class, particulars concerning 
each kind -vrill be found -under such headings as 
Armsteonq GtJN, CAnnoirADE, Gxnr, Howitzer, 
Lancaster Gun, Mortar, Shell Gun, &c. 

CANHOH, Alloys for. The material formerly 
used for the manufacture of ordnance was Bronze 
(q. V.), consisting of about 90 parts of copper to 
about 10 parts of tin. In the casting of small C., 
such as 8-pouudcra, the alloy used contained 92^ 
parts of copper to parts of tin ; while in the 
larger 0. the tin was increased until the proportion 
reached 83 to 12. The presence of the tin increased 
the hardness of the alloy, but tliis was obtained at 
the e.'cpense of the tenacity. Great care must be 
taken to insure the purity of the copper and the tin. 
If lead is present, the alloy is always more or less 
soft, and, moreover, liable to fuse after repeated 
explosions ; while the presence of a mere trace of 
sulphuTj arsenic, phosphorus, &e., renders the alloy 
very brittle. It was eustomary, in the casting of 0., 
to use up old C. or other bronze implements, so as to 
form a beginning of the fused metal in the furnace, 
and then to add little by little the extra amount 
of copper and tin. This mode of procedure was 
followed, owing to the difficulty found in getting 
copper and tin to amalgamate readily, so as to yield 
an alloy of uniform composition. This point is of 
great importance in the casting of ordnance, as 
the metals, when not properly alloyed, are liable to 
separate diming cooling, and yield a C. of variable 
composition throughout. With the exception of 
small steel mountain guns, all British cannon are 
made (1874) of ivrought-iron. 

CAHHON EOUHDING is a veiy important 
manufacture, requiring a careful application of 
metallurgio processes. In 1856, the government 
in-vuted iron smelters to send specimens of iron to 
the Royal Gun Factory at Wool-wich, to test the 
capabilities of English metal for the manufacture 
of good guns. After three years of almost inces- 
sant experiments, it was announced, in 1859, that 
Netherton and Parlchead iron from Staffordshire, 
Bowling iron from Yorkshire, Blaenavon iron from 
Monmouthshire, and some other kinds, possess as 
many good qualities for the purpose as any foreign 
iron whatever — a decision which was as imexpeoted 
as it ■was welcome. 

Many important questions have been practically 
settled during the last 15 years concerning the 
manufacture of large ordnance. Whether cast-iron, 
or wrougbt-iron bars bound together -with iron- 
hoops; whether iron, or steel; whether steel out- 
side of iron, or iron outside of steel; whether iron 
ESS 


or brass; if cast, whether cast hollow or solid; 
■u’hether to be made for breech-loading or for 
muzzle-loading; whether for smooth boro or rifled 
bore — these are points on which elaborate and 
costly experiments are being made. Some of the 
results -will be noticed under the particular kinds of 
ordn.anoe to which they more especially relate. 

When the earlier guns, made of hooped bars, -were 
superseded by cast guns, the latter were always 
cast hollow; but a Ikench founder, in 1749, dfs- 
covered a mode of boring guns c-ast solid. Ever 
since that time, cannon have been more frequently 
cast solid than hoUow, under a belief that the 
texture of the metal is rendered closer by this 
arrangement. This, as well as many other questions 
relating to the manufacture of largo ordnance, is at 
the present day undergoing reconsideration. 

British iron cannon were wholly made by con- 
tract until 1855, mostly at the great -works in York- 
shire and Staffordshire, and at Oarron in Scotland; 
but a large factoiy has been established -within the 
arsenal at Wool-wich, and the government has to 
some extent acquired the power of lowering the 
price and expediting the supply. The casting does 
not differ much in detail from that of other largo 
masses of iron-work. There is a central pattern or 
model of well-seasoned wood, or of iron; there is an 
exterior casting-box, or jacket of iron ; and there is 
a mass of well-compaotcd sand and clay, or sand 
and coke-dust, in the anmdar space between the 
pattern and the jacket. The jacket and the 
annulus of sand are buUt up pieccme.al, so that the 
mould shall be vertical in the casting-pit, with 
the muzzle upwards. At Woolwich there arc 
furnaces, each of which would contain molten metal 
enough for a large gun, such ns a CS-pounder; but 
it is deemed better to melt in several furnaces for 
the larger castings, and to let the streams flow 
together into the mould. An additional mass of 
iron is left at the top, to compress the metal of tho 
cannon by its weight when in the liquid state. 
After a due length of time for cooling, tho jacket 
is opened and removed, the ann-ulus of sand is 
Imooked off, and the cannon is bored -within and 
tamed -without, until the proper degree of smooth- 
ness is attained. In bormg, according to some 
plans, tho gun revolves, while the cutter is station- 
ary ; in others, the cutter revolves, while the gun is 
stationary. The cutter is a strong sharp stem tool 
at the end of a long b.ar ; and a train of mechanism 
drives it onwards ns fast as the bore is made. If 
the gun be c.ast hollow, the boring is only a kind of 
scraping of the interior ; but if solid, tho whole 
calibre xs formed by a long-continued notion of the 
cutter, which brings off the metal in fine fr.agments. 

All the brass guns for British service were made 
by the government at Woolwich. The metal is 
in reality bronze, not brass (see preceding article). 
The general processes are similar to those for iron 
ordnance, -with modifications depending partly on 
the smaller size of the guns, and partly on the 
characteristics of the metal. In France, brass guns 
were always used much more largely than in Eng- 
land; they are lighter, stronger, and more diuable 
than those of iron; audit has been a question largely 
discussed among military men, whether brass giins 
are or are not worth the greatly increased cost which 
they involve. They are no longer manufactiued for 
the British army. See Rifled Arms. 

Certain peculiarities in the manufacture of special 
kinds of ordnance are noticed in the articles relating 
to them. See War-Services in Supp., Yol. X. 

OA'NNON-BALL TREE (Couroupiia. Guian- 
easts), a tree of the natural order Lecyiliidacece, a 
native of Guiana, of great size, the trunk being 
often more than two feet in diameter. It h.as Large 
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ovatc-oWong leaves; the flowers arc produced in 
2 -accmes, they are white and rose-coloured ; and the 
fruit is large, ‘ about the, size of a 3G-pound shot,’ 
nearly round. The hard woody shell of this fruit 
is used for drinking- vessels. 

CANNSTADT, a town of WUrtemhorg, beauti- 
fully situated on the Keokar, about 3 miles north- 
cast of Stuttg.art. It owes its origin to the 
Romans, of whose presence there are still found 
many traces. It has numerous mineral springs, 
disch.arging 800,000 cubic feet of water in the 24 
horns, which are much frequented during the season ; 
manufactures of woollens, cottons, tobacco, i:e. ; 
and a large trade by means of the Neokar. Pop. 
(1871) 11,804. 

GA'NO, Alonso, an iUustrious Spanish painter, 
the founder of the School of Granada, in winch city 
he waas bom, March 1001. He received his first 
instructions in the principles of art from his 
father, hliguel Cano, who was an architect ; studied 
sculpture imder J. Montanes, and painting under 
Pacheco and Juan de Castillo ; and attained celebrity 
so carly,^ that, in 1038 or 1039, he avas rmpointed 
ooiut p.ainter and architect to the Icing. C. was of 
a hasty temper, and was accused of h.aving murdered 
his wife in a fit of violent jealousy, but the accusa- 
tion appears to have been quite groundless. He avas, 
however, subjected to the torture; but no confession 
haadng been elicited, ho was acquitted and received 
again into the roy.al favoiw, named residentiary of 
Granada, and spent his last years in acts of dea'otion 
and charity. He died at Granada in 1004 or 1007. 


In the opinion of Fuseli, ho excelled all his contem- 
poraries except Velasquez. His eminence in the three 
departments of tho fine arts — sculpture, painting, 
and architectime — obtained for him the hyperbolical 
honour of being called the Michael Angelo of 
Spain. His pictures, marked by graceful design and 
pleasing colouring, are very numerous, and are pre- 
served in Granada, Seville, Madrid, Malaga, and 
other Spanish cities. 

CANOE' * is a boat made of a hollowed trunk of a 
tree, or of the biirk shaped and .strengthened. Canoes 
have been made large enough to carry twenty or 
thirty hogsheads of sugar. Some have decks, and 
carry sail of rush or silk-grass ; but they are gene- 
rally open boats, rowed by paddles, and steered by 
an oar. They are seldom wide enough for two men 
to sit abreast, but vary greatly in length. Near 
sea-coasts, canoes are often made of light wooden- 
fr.ame3, covered with seal-skins, which are also 
drawn across as a deck, with only a hole left for one 
man to sit in. In the Hudson’s Bay Territories, 
ciinoes are used which are light enough to be 
carried over the portages, or portions of river' too 
shallow for navigation. Canoes, hollowed out of 
tho trunks of oalts, seem to have been in use among 
tho early inhabitants of the British Islands. They 
have been dug up in considerable niunbers iu 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. They appear to 
have been chiefly of two sorts — one about 10 feet 
long, with square ends, and projecting handles; the 
other, about 20 feet long, sometimes sharp at both 
ends, sometimes roimd at the prow and square at 
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the stern. The accompanying wood-cut shews one 
of this last variety, dug out of a marsh in Sussex. 

CA'NON, a word originally Greek, and signify- 
ing a measuring-jod (see Canoe— foot-note), applied 
in various arts and sciences to what serves for a 
rule or standard, but partioiilarly employed to 
designate collectively those books which constitute 
the Holy Scriptime, and. are accepted by Christians 
as a rule of., faith. See BmiiE. In ecclesiastical 
language, the word canon sipiifies, besides, not only 
a church-precept, but also tue decree of a universal 
council, which is held valid as law. See Canon 
Law. At one period the word was used to desig- 
nate the prayers wliich the Roman Catholic priests 
said before, at, and after the consecration of the 
Host; the term is also employed to denote ^the 
c.atalogue or register of Catholic saints. 

CANON, an ecclesiastical dignitary, so called 
as living under a rule, or as folio-wing tho rule or 
canon of divine service. His office is of no great 
antiquity. According to Paschier, the name was 
not kno-wn before Charlemagne. This, however, is 


not precisely true, for tho term C. was applied in 
the 4th c. to cenobites living under a common 
rule; but the office of C. is supposed to have been 
firet instituted by Chrodegand, or Chrodegang, 
Bishop of Metz, iu 703. It is .at least certain that 
he avas tho author of tho oldest canonical rule, 
which was simply an adapt.ation of the monastic 
rule (commonly but erroneously attributed to St 
Augustine) to tho priests and ‘ clerlis ’ speoially 


* Tlio word is sometimes said to liavo been borrowed 
by tho .Spaniards from tho native Indian name of suoli 
boats. But a similar name exists in tho Aryan lan- 
guages: Ger. kahn, a boat; Old Fr. cane, a ship, and 
canot, a boat. Tho root of these words is tho same as 
that of canc (Lat. canna), a reed or hoUow stem, and 
signifies hoUo-wness, capacity; Gr. chaino, to gape' or 
yatm. From the same root come cann, a drinking- 
cup; cannon (Ital. _ cannonc, properly a largo tube, 
being an augmentative from canna, a hoUow stem or 
tube); canon (Gr.), a ruler or straight rod, most 
readily obtained from a joint of a rood; canal (Lat. 
canalis, a pipo or conduit). 
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attached to the service of a cathedral or other 
church. It enjoined on the canons manual lahoiu:, 
the practice of silence at certain times, confession 
tndce a year, and other duties needless to specify. 
The canons formed the council of the bishop, and 
assisted him in the government of his diocese. 
They lived in a house called a monastery, slept in a 
common room, ate at the same table, and were 
originally supported out of the episcopal revenues. 
In 816, Louis lo Dfibonnaire induced the Council 
of Aix-la-Chapelle to dr.aw up a general rule for 
the whole body of canons. Canons found their way 
not long afterwards into England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Various reforms of 0. were made in the 
11th and beginning of the 12th century. Gradually, 
however, many began to emancipate themselves 
from the restrictions of monastic life, and to live 
independent of any rule, which is not at all sur- 
prising, for the canons were wont to keep apart from 
the ‘lower clergy,’ as they called parish priests 
and others who really laboured to impart religious 
instruction. They were often of noble families, 
loved titles — at Lyon, they were called counts — and 
in general were men of the world rather than true 
chiuchmen. Some of these reformed or remodelled 
Canons were called Black C.anons, from wearing 
a black cassock ; others, White Canons, from wear- 
ing a white habit like the Prccmonstratenscs of 
Picardy in France. The class of secular c.anoDS, 
whose manner of life was not conventual, and who 
therefore escaped destruction in England when the 
monasteries were abolished b}' Henrj' VIIL, prob- 
ably originated in a tendency to rcl.a.'c the severity 
of rule enjoined on the regvdars, which indeed was 
hardly less stringent than in the case of oidinaiy 
monies. Secular canons still o.vist in the Anglican 
Chiu-ch, and their duties — making allowance for 
the difibronce between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant religions — are much the same in land as 
they were before the Reformation. See CATncninvE. 

CANON, in Music, a kind of fugue in which not 
merely a certain period or plmaso is to bo imitated 
or answered, but the u'holo of the first part avith 
which the C. begins is imitated throughout by aU 
the other parts. As in fugues, the melody of the 
part to bo imitated is called the subject, and the 
others its reply. Tlio C. is the highest degree 
of mechanical musical contrivance. The ancients 
spent more time in the construction and rcsoh-ing 
of mere puzzling and unentertaining canons, than 
in the cultivation of good harmony and melody. 
Good canons, however, are always interesting, and 
different from any other composition. For a full 
treatment of piiting a C., sec Marpiu-g’s Abhandlimy 
von der Fuge, pubhshed by Peters, Leipzig. 

CANON LAW is a collection of ecclesiastical 
constitutions for the government and regulation of 
the Roman Cathoho Church, although many of its 
regulations haa'o been admitted into the ccclesiasti- 
c.al system of the Church of England, and still 
influence other Protestant boilics. It was compiled 
from the opinions of the ancient Latin Fathers, the 
decrees of general councils, and the decretal epistles 
and bulls of the Holy See. These, from a state of 
disorder and confusion, were gradually reduced into 
method, and m.ay be briefly described in the follow- 
ing chronological order : 1. Oralian's Decree, wliich 
was a collection of ordinances, in three books, com- 
menced by Ivo, Bishop of Chartres, 1114 A.D., and 
subseq^uently corrected and arranged by Gr.atian, a 
Benedictine monk, in the year IICO, after the manner 
of Justinian’s Pandects of the Roman Law. This work 
comprises ecclesiastical legislation, as it maybe called, 
from the time of Constantine the Great, at the 
beginning of the 4th, to that of Pope Alexander HI., 
css 


at the end of the 12th century. 2. The Decretals. 
They are a coUeotion of canonical epistles, in five 
books, written by popes alone, or assisted by some 
cardinals, to detenmne any controversy, and first 
published about the year 1230, by Raimundus 
Baroinus. They lay down rules respecting the 
lives and conversation of the clergy, matrimony 
and divorces, inquisition of criminal matters, purga- 
tion, penance, excommunication, and other matters 
deemed to be avithin the cognizance of the ecclesias- 
tical courts. To these five books of Gregorj-, Boni- 
face Vm. added a sixth, published 129S A-D., 
called Sextus Decretalium, or the Sext, which is itself 
•divided into five books, and forms a supplement 
to the work of Baroinus, of which it follows the 
arrangement. The Sext consists of decisions pro- 
mulgated after th^ontificate of Gregory DC. Then 
there came the Clementines, which were constitu- 
tions of Pope Clement V., published 1308 A.D. 
These decretals form the principal portion of the 
canon laav. John Andreas, a celebrated canonist in 
the 14th c., avrote a commentary on them, which he 
entitled Novellce, from a very beautiful daughter he 
had of that name, whom he bred a schoT.ar; the 
father being a professor of law at Bologna, had 
instructed liis daughter so well in it, that she 
assisted him in rcamng lectures to his scholars, and 
therefore, to perpetuate her memory, he gaa-o that 
book the title of Jfovclla:. 3. The Exiravagants of 
John XXII. and other later popes, by which term is 
meant to be denoted documents which transcend 
the limits of a particular collection of regulations. 
These books, viz., Qratian's Decree, the Decretals, 
and the Exiravagants, together form the Corpus 
Juris Canonic!, or great body of the ‘canon law,’ 
as formerly received and administered by the 
Church of Rome. There are, however, other pub- 
lications of a later period, of more or less authority, 
but which do not appear to have received the 
formal sanction of the Holy See. 

This C. L., borrowing from the Roman cia-il law 
many of its principles and rules of proceeding, has 
at different times imdergone careful rerision and 
the most learned and scientific tro.atment at the 
h.ands of its professors, and was very generally 
received in those Christian states which acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the pope ; and it still gives 
ecclesiastical haw more or less to Roman Catholic 
Christendom, although its provisions haVe in many 
countries been considerably modified by the con- 
cordats (q. V.) wliich the popes now and then find it 
expedient to enter into with Roman Catholic sove- 
reigns .and governments, whoso municipal sj^tem 
docs not admit of the applic.ation of the C. L. in its 
integrity. Indeed, the fact of its main object being 
to establish the supremacy of the ecclesiastical 
authority oa'Cr the temporal poaver, is sufficient to 
exjilain arhyirin modern times, it is found to con- 
flict aa-ith the adews of public law and government, 
even in the c.aso of the most absolute and despotic 
governments. 

This ecclesiastical system, hoavever, never obtained 
a firm footing in England, and the great laavyers 
and st.atcsmen have always shewn not only an 
amaadllingness to defer to its authority, but even an 
aversion to its rule. There was, howea'er, a kind of 
national C. L. in England, composed of legative and 
provincial constitutions, adapted to the partioidar 
necessities of the Engh'^ Church. The legative con- 
stitutions were ecclesiastical laws, enaofydmn.ational 
synods, heldimder the Cardinals Otho and Othobon, 
legates from Pope Gregory IX. and Pope Clement 
IV., in the reign of Ring Henry HI., about the 
years 1220 and 1268. The provincial constitutions 
are principaUy the decrees of provincial sjmods, held 
under divers archbishops of Canterbury, from Stephen 
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Lanrton, in tlio reign of Henry III., to Henry 
Chicliclej*, in tho reign of Henry V., and adopted 
also l)j' the provinco of York in the reign of Henry VI. 
At tho dawn of tho Eeforniation, m tho reign of 
Henry VIII, it w.is enacted in parliament that 
a rernew should he had of tho C. L. ; and tUl such 
renew should ho made, .all canons, constitutions, 
ordinances, and synodals provincial heing then 
already made, and not repugnant to the haw of 
tho land or tho Icing’s prerogative, should still 
ho rrsed and cxocutei And as no such review 
has yet heen perfeoted, upon this enactment now 
depends the authority of the C. L. in England, tho 
limitations of which appear, upon the whole, to he 
as foUows : that no canon contrary to the common 
or statute law, or the jprcrog.ative r 03 -.al, is of any 
v.alidity ; that, subject to this condition, the canons 
made anterior to the parli.amcntarj" provision above 
mentioned, and adopted in otrr system (for there aro 
some which have had no reception among us), aro 
binding both on clergy and laitj* ; hut that canons 
made since that period, and having no sanction from 
the parliament, are, .as regards the laity at least, of no 
force. Sec CA^’0^•3 or Tin; Cmjr.cn or Ekoljinb. 

In .Scotland, Ereshyterian though the cedesias- 
tic.al sj-stem of that coimtrj’ he, the old Roman 
C. L. still prevails to a certain extent. ‘ So deep 
hath tliis c.anon law been rooted,’ observes Lord 
Stair in his Jnstitulrj of the Scotch Lore, ‘tb.at even 
where tho pope’s authority is rejected, yet consider- 
ation must ho had to these laws, not only as those 
by which church benefices have been erected .and 
ordered, but as likewise containing many cmut> 
able and profitable haws, wliich, because of their 
weighty matter, and their being once received, may 
more fitly be retained th.an rejootod.' In two old 
Scotch acts of parliament, made in 1.110 and 1551, 
tho C. L. is used in conjunction with the Rom.an 
law to denote tho common law, of tho country, 
the eiprcs.sion used bo'mg ‘ the commoun law, 
baith canon, civil, and statutes of -the rcalmc.’ 
See on tlie subject of this article generally the 
following authorities — ^Blackstono’s Comment arica, 
bj' Kerr, vol. L pp. 05 and GO ; Stephen’s Com- 
mentarics, dth edition, vol. i. pp. 01 and 09 — voL ii. 
pp. 251, 250, 257, and 290— vol. iiL pp. 45, 48, .and 
421— and rob iv. p. 242; Dr Irving’s Studij of 
the Civil Law; and Plullimoro on Uio Influence 
of the Lcdcsiastical Law, tic., 1851. See also a 
discriminating article on this subject in Knight's 
Political Diclionarit, 1845 ; and see Mliarton’s Law 
Dictionary, 2d edition, 1859. It will .also bo found 
carefully treated in Dr Hook's Church Dictionary, 
7th edition, 1851. In reg.ard to Scotland, see 
Stair’s Jnstiluia of tlte Law of Scotland, I. 1, l.l, and 
n. 8, 29 ; and Erskinc's Jnitilutea of the same law, 
I 1,28. 

CANONICAL HOURS are tho times fixed for 
divine service in tho Catholic Church, but no longer 
strictly adhered to. These h.avo not always been 
tho same, and it is not known when nor by whom 
they were settled — some saj' by Ropes D.amasus, 
or Gclasius, or Gregory — but they are now fixed 
at seven; viz., hlatius and Lauds, Rrimc, Tierce, 
Sext, Nonas, Vespers, and Compline. These used 
to bo observed as follows : Prime, Tierce, Sext, and 
Nones, at the first, third, sixth, and ninth hours 
of tho day, counting from s'lx in the morning ; 
Vespers at the eleventh hour; Compline, or Com- 
pletoriiira, as completing the services of tho d.ay, 
at midnight; and Matias shortly after midnight. 
Those hours were by tho Anglo-Saxons called 
Uhtsang, Primesang, Undersang, lilidd.ayBaDg, Noon- 
sang, Evonsang, and Nightsang. Tho first two 
and the last formed tho nocturnal, tho rem.aining 
four the diunml offices. Tlio reasons given for tho 


dividing the d.ay into seven parts were — that in seven 
days the creation was completed, that seven times 
a day- tho just man falls, there arc seven graces 
of the Holy Spirit, seven divisions of the Lord’s 
Prayer, seven ages of a man’s life, &o. Tlio honru 
had also each its mystical reference to certain 
sacred occurrences, such ns tho incidents at our 
Lord’s birth and crucifixion. The word ‘hour,’ in 
C. H, is derived, as some have suggested, from ora, 
a pr.aj'Cr; but more probably from hora, an hour, 
and caRed canonical because according to tho canon 
or rule of the church. The proper offices for the 
C. H are to be found in tho Breviary (q. v.). 

CANONICALS, a term used to describe tho 
proper ecclesiastical dress of tho clergy. See 
VlSTMEXTS. 

CANONISATION, in tho Church of Rome, the 
act of the pope bj’ which a deceased person is 
solemnly declared to bo a saint. It had its origin 
in the practice of tlio e.arly churoh, of inserting in 
tho commemor.ative prayer of the Eucharistic 
Liturgy the roll of the names of those who had 
died as martjTS, or distinguished themselves .as 
confessors of tlio faith. This record was entered in 
the diptychs of tho church, and read in tho so-called 
• C.anon ’ of tho Liturgy. Each bishop was at first 
accustomed to declare deceased persons to be saints. 
In tho West, tho exercise of this power came to bo 
reserved to the popes, .and the ceremonial itself was 
invested with much solemnity, and regarded as of 
very gre.at imporbance. The first papal C. was 
accomplished by John XV. The popes h.avo pos- 
sessed the exclusive right since 1170. Tho right of 
Beatification (q. v.) also belongs to them. When it 
is proposed to canonise a person of reputed sauctitj-, 
the pope declares his views m a consistory, .and an 
inquiry is instituted ns to the virtues and merits 
of tho person jiroposed. The form of inquiry^ is _th.at 
of a rcgnl.ar process at law, and an ccclcsiastio is 
spcci.ally appointed to contend against the claims 
advanced, who receives tho designation of Advocatiis 
Dialoli; and on failure of satisfactory proof, the 
process is abandoned. When a favourable decision 
IS pronounced, tho ceremony of C. is performed in 
St Peter’s Church with great pomp. The last C. 
w.as in 1602. 

The Greek Church also recognises Canonisation. 
The right to perform tho ceremony lies with tho 
Patriarch of Constantinople, but it has rarely 
occurred. An an.alogy to Christian canonisation 
has been found in the Apotheosis (q.v.) of tho 
ancient Romans. 

CANONRY, tho office and dignity of a Carok. 
Sec CAniEDRAL. 

CANONS, Book of, in Scottish ecclesiastical 
history, a code of canons or rules for tho Church 
of Scotland, prep.arcd by tho iSoottish bishops, in 
obedience to tho command of Charles I, remsed 
by Laud, and confinned by lettors-patent under 
the great sc.al, 23d May 1035. It tended much to 
increase tho diss.atisfaction prevalent throughout 
.Scotland, and wliich soon broke out so violently. 
It not only required tho most strict adhorenco to 
the Liturgy, then not yet published, but enjoined 
many things concerning ceremonies in worship 
beyond what L.aud had been .able to introduce in tho 
Church of England ; it also took away tho powers 
of church-courts, and decreed tho penalty of excom- 
munication against all who should deny tho govern- 
ment of tho church by bishops to bo Bcnptur.al, 
whilst its very first c.anon decreed tb.at penalty 
against all who should deny tho king’s supremacy 
in ecclesiastical afiairs. 

CANONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, caRcd Constitutions and Canons 

m 
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Ecclesiastical, agreed upon, ■ndtli ilio Icing’s licence, 
in the synod held at London in 1003 — 1604. They 
Tvere drawn up by the Convocation, in order to give 
effect to the decisions of the Conference held at 
Hampton ; and are, for the most part, a digest of old 
canons, with some new ones added. They are 141 
in niunber. They are the basis of the ecclesiastical 
law, as for as the clergy are concerned, but they are 
not binding upon the laity, except in so far as they 
are declaratory of the ancient canon law. There had 
been a previous body of canons drawn up in 1571, 
but those had not been sjinctioned by the sovereign. 
In 1040, the Convocation, which was then nssembled 
with the parliament, prolonged its session beyond 
it, .and passed a body of canons of a very arbitrary 
character; amongst other things, enjoining that 
on some Simday in every qnarter, every ofBciating 
minister should insist on the divine right of kings 
and their prorog.atives, and enforce conformity to 
the rites of the Church of England. In these canons, 
it was directed th.at the communion-table should be 
radod in, and bo placed as in cathedrals, as is now 
done in all churches. These canons were abrogated 
by an act passed in the 13th year of Charles II. 
An account of these canons and those now in force 
may bo found at length in Hook's Church Directory. 
— Every clergyman, when instituted to a benefice or 
licensed to a cure, promises Cakonical Obedience 
to the bishop — i. e., the obedience due according to 
the canons of tlic chin ch. 


for which it was used. Horace (Epod. ix. 9), and 
others of the ancient writers, mention gnat-curtains 
(oanopca). Subsequently, the same term came to 
be used for the projecting covering and hangings of 
a bed, without reference to their original use, and 
latterly for any projeeting covering of a similar 
form, to whatever use it might be adapted, or 
of whatever materials it might be formed. 0. is 
thus used to signify the covering which is borne 
over the heads of kings and other persons of dis- 
tinction, and still more frequently over the Holy 
Sacrament and the imago of Christ, in processions 
in Homan Catholic countries. See Baldachin. 

In Gothic architecture, 0. is the term applied 
to those rich coverings which are frequently met 
with over niches and tombs, and sometimes over 
doors and windows. It belongs chiefly to the 
decorated and perpendicular styles, though it was 
not unlcnown much earlier. The C. consists of a 
roof, which may bo supyorted on pillars all round, 
or may have one, or if in an angle ttoo, sides 
attaohed to the wall, avith dependent ornamental 
work representing drapery. The early English 
canopies are usually simple in form ; those in 
French buildings of the same period being greatly 
more compheated and elaborate, as, for example, 
those in the cathedrals of Chartres and Bajmux. In 
the decorated style, the canopies were richly orna- 
mented and very various in form, as in the accom- 
p.anying illustmtion. Some canopies arc ornamented 


CANO'PIC VASES were vases used by tho 
Egyptian priests to contain the viscera of embalmed 
bodies. They were arranged in a scries of four — 
tho first contained tho stomach and larger intes- 
tines ; tho second, tho sm.allor intestines ; tho third, 
tho lungs and heart ; and tho fourth, tho liver and 
gall-bladder; and each had on its lid tho head of 
tho particular deity who was supposed to preside 
over tho contents. 

CANOTUS, or CANO'BUS, a city of ancient 
Egyjpt, from which tlio Canopic mouth of tho Nile 
derived its name, was situated on tho sea-coast, IS 
miles cast of Alexandria. Tho Canopic mouth of 
tho Nile appears to have been at an early period 
tho only one into which foreign ships could enter. 
At C. the boundary-lino between Asia and Africa 
was drawn by tho ancient geographers. There was 
a temple of Hercules here, which was a secure 
sanctuary to .all who fled to it ; also one of Scrapis, 
as several extant Greek inscriptions shew. The 
inhabitants of C., a mixed Egypto-HcUcnic people, 
were inf.amous, in the Greek and Homan times, for 
their profligacy. Tho city declined after tho rise 
of Alcx-andiia. Traces of its ruins are visible about 
3 miles from Aboidur. 

Canopus is also the name of a very brilliant star 
of tho southern hemisphere, in tho constellation of 
tho ship Argo, and, as Plutarch relates, received 
its name from Canopos, tho pilot of Mcnelaus. 

0 A'N OPY (Lat. Canopeum ; Gr. Kunupdon, from 
KunOps, gnat or mosquito). I'ho derivation of this 
word throws a curious light on its original mean- 
ing, which probably was a mosquito-curtain. Tho 
simplest form of C., in tliis its primitive sense, 
is that mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 95), who 
tells us that tho fishermen on tho Kile were in 
tho habit of suspending the net with which 
they had fished during tho day on an upright 
pole, from which it was expanded into the form 
of a tent, and served to protect them from tho 
attacks of insects during the night. As it has 
been proved that insects will not pass through 
the meshes of a net, though wide enough to admit 
them, it is probable that this simple contrivance 
may have been quite effectual for the purjiooo 
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Canopy over Chaucci-’s Tomb in Westralnstor Abbey. 

by pinnacles supporting smaller canopies, the whole 
terminating in a structure resembling a small turret, 
or croclcetcd spire. In the perpendicular stjde, 
though more varied in form, tho o,anopies resemble 
those in the decorated. Most of the eathedr.ils .and 
larger churches of England furnish examples of 
canopies, many of which arc enumer.ated in P.arker’s 
Glossary of Archileclure. For the use of canopies 
in Itahan architecture, see Baldachin. 

CANO'S A, a town of Southern Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Bari, 13 miles south-west of Barletfo. It 
is situated on the declivity of a steep hiU, upon the 
summit of which there are the remains of an old 
castle. It has a c.athedral ; and in an adjoining court 
is a tomb to Bohomond, Prince of Antioefo It is 
chiefly remarkable, however, in connection with tho 
discovered antiquities of ancient Canusium (ono_ of 
1 the chief cities of the Apulians, the ori^ of which 
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is obscured in tlio mists of mythology), on tho site 
of rrhose citadel the modem town is said to stand. 
The antiquities consist of suhterranean sepulchres, 
containing painted vases and funere.al fumituro of 
the most magnificent description in perfect order, 

ainted busts, m.arhle statues, &c. Many of tho 

odies found here were attired in cloth of gold, with 
head-dresses gleaming with precious stones, and 
earrings and bracelets of rich and exquisite work- 
manship. The objects were transferred to tho 
museum at Naples. Tho ruins of an amphitheatre, 
aqueduct, &c., have also been fmmd. 0. sulTercd 
by c.arthquako in 1851. Pop. 8000. 

CANO'SSA, a tovmof Northern Italy, in the prov- 
ince of Keggio, .about 12 in. S.W. of the cit 3 ' of Reggio, 
celebrated as tlie place where, in 1077, the Emperor 
Henri IV. of German j' obtained absolution from 
PopoGregory VII., .afterthreedaj’s’ humiliation. Tho 
place, formerly of some importance, is now deserted. 

CANO'VA, A^■TO^^o, the founder of a new 
school of Italian sculpture, was bom, November 1, 
1757, at Possagno, a villago in tbe Venetian terri- 
tory. Having displaj'cd m boj'hood great talent 
in modelling, tho artist g.aincd the ji.atrouago of 
Giov.anni F.aliero, a Venetian senator, by whom 
he w.as sent to work under a sculptor at B.ass.ano. 
His first imaginative performance, ‘Eurydicc,’ half 
tho size of life, was executed in his 17th year. 
After this ho went to Venice, where his study 
of art properly began. In 1779, E.alioro sent him 
to Romo, with an introduction to Cav. Zuli.ano, 
tho Venetian ambassador, and one of the most 
illustrious patrons of art at this time in It.aly. 
In Romo the first result of his studies appc.arc(l 
in tho statue of ‘ ApoUo,’ which must be regarded 
as his earliest effort in ideal sculpture ; hut a 
far greater progress toward tho pure style of tho 
antique w.as evident in his next work, ‘Theseus 
■with the Centaur.’ Nevertheless, C. did not rigor- 
ously adhere to tho severe siraplicitj' of tho antique, 
but rather took pains to mitigate it by a jicciuiar 
grace and loveliness of his own, such as char.ac- 
terised his group of ‘ Cupid .and Psycho,’ which 
w.as produced soon after ho had completed the 
monument of Pope Clement XTV. This is app.arent 
even in tho colossal monument of Clement XHI. 
(erected in St Peter’s, 1792) ; though this work, on 
the whole, is a magnificent effort of genius, simple 
in style, and with nothing overwrought in the 
figures. Among his other works may be noticed 
a ‘Winged Cupid,’ ‘Venus .and Adonis,’ a ‘Psycho 
holding a Butterfly ; ’ ‘ Penitent M.agd.a]cn,’ in life- 
size; ‘Hercules hurling Lichas from the rock,’ 
a colossal work, but not free from affectation; 

‘ Kreugas and Damoxenos ’ (two pugilists), ‘ Pala- 
medesp and ‘Perseus with the head of the Mednaa,’ 
a work which, more than all previous efforts, served 
to raise -his fame. In 1802, C. w-as appointed by 
Pope Pius VTI. chief curator of all Roman works 
of art in the Papal States ; but was soon c.allcd 
away to Paris, to prepare tho model of a colosi.al 
statue of Bonaparte. 

After the fall of the French empire, C., in 1815, 
w.as employed by the Roman govemraent as ambas- 
sador to recover tho works of art which h.ad been 
t.akon to Paris, and paid a visit to England. On 
his return to Rome, he was created Marquis of 
Isclua, with a pension of 3000 soudi. This money 
he expended in the support of art and .artists in 
Rome. C. died in Venice, 13th October 1822. A 
marble statue was erected to his memory in tho 
Church de’ Frati, 1827. Another monument to C. 
was erected in the library of the capitol, by order 
of Leo XIl, in 1833. 

It is universally allowed that to C. belongs tho 


honour of having restored to sculpture the position 
which it had lost among the modem fine .arts. 
After Michael Angelo Buonarotti and Bernini, ho 
was the third of epoch-maldng Italian sculptors. 
His dclic.ate execution and m.asterly treatment of 

marble are unrivaUed, .and even Ins faults viz., 

his exaggerated nicety and carefulness, and his 
use of corrosives to produce fine finish — served to 
.attract by tho novel effects which they produced. 
The essential characteristic of all his works is 
sentiment — often verging, however, on sentimen- 
talism — ^and this also, like his delicacy in details, 
w.as accordant with tho taste prevalent in his 
time, and w.as tho chief c.auso of his popularity, as 
of his errors. Vnien judged by the sterner prin- 
ciples of .antique sculpture, the works of C. arc 
found deficient in that objective or realistic character 
which Thorw.aldsen could express so well. 

During his Icisnrc hours C. amused himself in 
painting, in which ho .attained such a degree of 
excellence in following the colouring of tho 
Venetian masters, that his pictures nave even 
deceived connoisseurs. In his private life, C. waas 
a very ami.able and benevolent man. Biographies 
of C. have been written by Missirini (4 vols. Prato, 

1824) , Cicogn.ara (Venice, 1823), and Rosini (Pisa, 

1825) . 

OANROBERT, Franjois Certain, De, Marsh.al 
of France, born in 1809, studied in tho military 
school of St Cyr, and in 1828 entered the army. In 
1835 ho sailed for Algeria, and during the w.ar in 
tho proadneo of Or.an av.as mado a captain. In tho 
storming of Constantine, ho was one of tho first who 
entered tho breach, avhen ho received a wound in 
tho leg. About tho same time ho had tho decora- 
tion of tho Legion of Honour conferred upon him. 
In 164C he boc,ame lieutenant-colonel, and soon after 
coloneL In 1848 ho had tho command of an expe- 
dition against the tribes of tho Bouaoun, whom ho 
dcfe.atcd at tho Pass of Djcrma, and was victorious 
against tho Kabylcs. As gencr.al of brigade, in 1850 
ho led an c.xpedition through tho rocky country of 
Narah, and acstroyed tho Ar.ab stronghold there. 
In January 1853, ho bocamo a general of division. 
He had the command of the first dirtsion of tho 
French army imdcr Marshal St Amaud, sent to 
tho 'Crimea in 1854 ; and .at the battle of tho 
iUma, was wounded in tho breast and hand by tho 
splinter of a shelL On tho death of the marshal, 
C. took tho chief command of tho French .armj'. 
In the war in Italy against tho Austrians, in 1859, 
0. had tho command of tho third division of tho 
French army; and at tho battle of Jl.agenta, Juno 4, 
his corps d'armCc turned tho left of tho Austrians. 
In tho great battle of Solferiuo, on tho 24th of 
tho same month, his division was hotly eng.aged, 
and lost 1000 men in killed and wounded. In 
1800, he married Miss Macdonald, a Scotch lady. 
When war was declared by Franco .against Prussia, 
in 1870, ho was one of tho generals in command 
at Woerth, where tho French received such a 
crushing defeat. C. w.a3 shut up in Metz with 
Marshal Bazaine, and was sent a prisoner into 
Germ.any on tho capitulation of tho fortress. 

CA'NSO (Capo), tho eastern extremity of Nova 
Scotia, and the southern boundary of tho entrance 
of Chcbucto or Chcd.abucto Bay. It is in lat. 45° 17' 
N., and long. Cl° W. — 2. (Strait), a passage of 17 
miles in lon^h and 2i in average breadth, connect- 
ing tho inlet just mentioned with tho Gulf of St 
Lawrence, so as to form an island of Capo Breton. 
Of tho three channels between that inland sea and 
tho open ocean, it is tho one that is least frequently 
used oy European vessels. 

CANT, on shipboard, is a name given to such 
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timbers, aear tlie liow and stem, as lie obliquely to 
tbo line of keel. It is also a general term for any- 
thing sloping, inclined, or turned aside. 'Canting’ 
is to turn an)dhing over, or out of its proper 
position. 

CANT, Andeew, a Scottish divine of the Ifth 
c., vas first minister of Pitsligo, in the north of 
Scotland, and afterwards in Aberdeen. In July 
1038, ho was one of the conunissioners sent to that 
city, to compel the inhabitants to subscribe tho 
National Covenant ; and in November of the same 
year, he was a member of the memorable General | 
Assembly, held at Glasgow, which abolished Epis- j 
copacy in Scotland. He w.as with the Scots army 
when it obtained possession of Newcastle, August 
30, 1040 ; and in 1041, on tho second visit of 
Ch.arlcs I. to Scotland, C. preached before his 
majesty at Edinburgh. In 1000, in consequence of 
a compl.aint presented to tho m.agistrates of 
Aberdeen, charging him with having published a 
seditious book, entitled Lex Hex, and with fulminat- 
ing anathemas and imprecations against many of 
his congreg.ation, C. relinquished his charge and 
left tho town. He died about 1004. 

CANTA'EILE, in hlusic, is found in several 
significations. In general, it is placed over passages 
of easy and flowing melody, as well in instnimental 
ns voc.al music. In songs, tho melodics which lie 
chiefly in the middle region of the voice are marked 
C. : extreme tones o£ tho voice h.avc .a peculhar 
timhre and character quite foreign to tho canhabile. 
C. marked at tho begmnmg of a piece means rather 
slow than quick. In the C. stylo tho finest effects 
c.an bo produced by tho singer in swelling, sus- 
tained sound, tho portamento, &c. C. is also called 
conlUene. 

CANTA'BEI, a rude race of moimtainccrs in 
.ancient Spain, were of Iberian origin, and lived in 
tho district now Icnown as Burgos, and on the coasts 
of tho Bay of Bisc.ay, which derived from them its 
name, Oceanua Cantuhrinia, The most important 
of their nine towns were Juliobrica (near tho 
source of tho Ebro), Vellica, and Conc.ana. The C. 
arc described as like the Scjiihians and Thracians 
in hardiliood and martial character, sleeping on tho 
bare earth, cndiu-iiig extreme jiain without a mim- 
mur, and, like moat savages, leaving agricultur.al 
toil to their women. Tlicir br.aveiy was eadneed 
in the Cantabrian war, a si.x ye.ars’ contest n-ith 
the Homans, begun imder Augustus, and concluded 
by Agrippa, 25 — 19 n. c. Tiberius afterwards 
stationed garrisons in tho tomis of the conquered 
C. ; but some portion retreated into their fastnesses 
among tho moimtains, where they preserved 
their independence. They arc supposed to be the 
ancestors of tlic B.v.sqi'T.s (q. v.), 

CANTA'BRIAN hlOU'NTAlNS. the general 
name of the several ranges of coast and boiuidaiy 
moimtains, extending .along the north coast of 
Spain, from Capo Fimsterre, to tho soiitliem base of 
the West Pyrenees, and so dividing the coast dis- 
tricts from tho interior elevated pl.ateau of Castile. 
The summits of tho nioiuit.ains here and there reach 
the lower lino of the snow region, with a more 
gentle slope on the south side, and forming pl.ate.au- 
districts from IGOO to 2000 feet high on the north, 
avhere the slopes are steeper and intersected by coast 
rivers, Ic.avo m several p.arts only- narrow stripes of 
fiat coast-land, and running out into tho sea form 
several bold promontories. Tho whole group of 
mountains is named a-ariously by the people of 
v.arious localities, and includes the Sierra do Aralar, 
Salvada, Anagfla, Sejos, Albas, and Altuna — all 
more or less anld and romantic, but having those 
fertile and prosperous trading districts avhich 


distinguish the Basque Proa-inces and Asturias from 
the sterile central plate.au of Spain. 

GANTAIi, a central department of France, 
formed out of the south portion of the old pro- 
vince of Auvergne. It has an area of 2090 square 
miles, and a population, in 1872, of 231,807. See 
Auvergne. 

OA'NTALIVBK, 
or OA'NTLIVEE., 
a large bracket used 
in architecture for 
supporting cornices, 
balconies, and even 
stairs. C.ant.alivers 
are often highly 
ornamented. The accompanying example is from a 
stair at tho corner of Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. 

CANTARINI, Simone, also known as Simone 
DA Plsaro or IL pESARESE, an Italian painter, 
was born at Pesaro in 1012. He studied under 
Guido Reni at Bologna j but his intolerable arro- 
g.ance made him numerous enemies, and in conse- 
quence ho left the city, and went to Rome, where 
ho won a high reputation, and was thought by 
many to excel even his master in the gracefm finish 
of his brush. On his return to Bologna, he opened 
a school, but shortly after accepted an imritation 
from tho Buko of Mantua to visit that city. Here 
.also his excessive self-esteem involved him in dis- 
agTcc.able relations with everybody, and at last he 
quarrelled with the duke himself, on which he left 
for Verona, where he died in 1048, under suspicion 
cither of having poisoned himself, or of having 
been poisoned by a Mantuan painter whom he had 
injured. 0. was distinmishod in modelling and 
flosh-colouring. A ‘Madonna upborne by Angels,’ 
and a he.ad of Guido when old, in the gaBory at 
Bologna ; and others elsewhere, remain as proofs of 
his skill. His thirty-seven etchings closely resemble 
tho etchings of Guido Reni, and have, in several 
instances, been fraudulently sold with tho mark of 
this master forged upon them. 

CANTA'TA, in Music, is a name given to a vocal 
composition ; but it is so vety indefinite, that it in 
no way shews in what respect such composition 
differs from any other. In Zcdler of Halle’s great 
Lexicon, the C. is defined as a ‘ long voc.al composi- 
tion, the text of which is Italian,^ &c. ; while iu 
Sulser’s Thcorie der SchOnen Kiinste, it is said to bo 
‘ a short piece of voc.al music of a.p.athetic nature,’ 
&c. Tho 0. is .alw.ays more extended and wrought 
out th.au tho simple song, and consists of different 
movements. 

CANTEE'N, is a refreshment-house in a barrack, 
for the use of tho soldiers. The chief articles of 
food arc supplied to the troops direct by- the goa-eru- 
mont ; but m.alt liquor, spirits, and small grocery- 
wares, the soldier is left to buy for himself ; and the 
C. is, or is intended to be, a shop where he could 
make these pimchascs coonomio.ally without the 
necessity of going beyond the precincts of the 
barrack. Practically, however, they are little more 
than beer .and spirit shops. One of the officers 
tavico a week inspects tho goods sold at the 0., 
and occ.asionally insists on the price being lowered. 
No soldier is obliged to buy anything at the C. ; 
ho may lay out his small sums • elsewhere if he 
prefer. Betaveen the ye.ars 1830 and 1845, it avas 
found that, among 112 canteens in the United King- 
dom, the rent and head-money p.aid a’.aried from 
£4 per annum (one at Guernsey) to £1344 per 
annum (one at Woolaa-ich) ; they brought in coUeo- 
tia-ely to the government about £70,000 annually. 
Great intoxic.ation h.aa-ing resulted from the sale of 
spirits at the canteens, tho War Office prohibited 
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ntioK pale in 1847 ns a consequence, the rents had 
to he lowered to the extent of £20,000 in the 
following yeai', the cantineers finding their profits 
much reduced. The rent paid was found to he 
injurious to the soldiers, who were charged higher 
prices within the barrack than without, and who 
were thence driven to places where dangerous temp- 
tations are at hand. The results of this system 
being undeniably, had and demoralising, the War 
Ofiice now makes the canteen a regimental estab- 
lishment, controlled by a committee of officers and 
sergeants. The profits are applied for the benefit 
of the men of the corps. 

In Trench harraclrs, the C. is a sort of club-room 
for the whole regiment. The cantineer is a non- 
commissioned ofiicer, who acts merely m an agent 
for all, selling the liquors and commodities at prime 
cost. 

CA3S’’TEEN', besides its application to a room 
or building, is a name also given to a vessel used 
by soldiers to contain whatever beverage may be 
obtainable on the march or in the field. It is soine- 
times of tin, sometimes of wood. In the British 
army, the C. is a wooden vessel, holding about three 
pints, painted blue, and insenbed with the number 
or designation of the regiment, battalion, and com- 
pany to which the soldier belongs. 

There is stiU another use of the word C., as 
a name for a leathern or wooden chest, divided 
into compartments, and containing the plate and 
table-equipage for a military officer when on active 
service. 

CA'E TEEBUBY, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, a cormty by itself, a cathedral city, and 
seat or the metropolitan see of all England, in East 
Kent, on the Stour, 56 miles east-south-east of 
London, on the high road from London to Dover._ The 
distance from London by the South-Eastern Eailway 
is 81 miles; by the London, Chatham, and Dover 
line, about GO. It stands on a flat between hills of 
moderate height. It has the asper . of an old town, 
many of the houses along the h-gh street haying 
gabled en^ and projecting fronts. It has little 
manufacture or traffic. The chief trade is in com, 
wool, and hops. Pop. (1871) 20,962. Many are 
engaged in the' hop-grounds. C. returns tw'o mem- 
bers to parliament. It is noted for its brarvn. Some 
remains of the walls (1? mile in circuit and 20 feet 
high) which formerly surrounded C., and one of the 
gates, stUl exist. Near the city wall is a largo arti- 
ficial mound, known as the Dane John (probably 
bonjon), and connected with this mound is a public 
garden, laid out in the end of the 18th c., from the 
top of which is a fine view of the country around. 
But the great glory of C. is its magnificent 

Cathedral. When St Augustine bec.ame Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, §97 A.D., he consecrated, 
under the name Clmsts Church, a church ^said 
to have been formerly used by Eoman Christians. 
Cuthbert, the 11th archbishop, 740 A.D., added a 
church to the east of this. _ In the course of ages, 
it received numerous additions, until it assumed 
its present magnificent form. ^Among those who 
helped to repair, enlarge, and rebuild it, were Arch- 
bishops Odo (940 A.I).), Lanfranc (1070), and Anselm 
(1093). In 1174 the choir was destroyed by fire, 
and in order to the rebuilding of it, a number of 
Erench and English artificers were siunmoned. 
Among the former was a certain William of Sens, 
and to him, a man of real genius, the work was 
intrusted. The church was rich in relics: Plege- 
mund had brought hither the body of the martyr 
Blasius from Rome; there were the relics of St 
Wilfred, St Dunstan, and StElfege; the murder of 
Thomas Becket i(q. v.) had recently added a still 


more popular name to the list of martyrs. Tlio 
offerings at these shrines, especially the last, con- 
tributed greatly to defray the expenses of the magni- 
ficent work. William of Sens did not, however, live 
to see its completion. He was succeeded by another 
William, an Englishman, and to him we owe the 
completion of the existing unique and beautiful 
choir, terminated by the corona or circular chapel 
called Becket’s Crown. Gervasius, a monk, who 
witnessed the fire of 1174, and has left an account of 
it, tells us that the parts of Lanfrano’s church which 
remained in his time were the nave, the central and 
western towers, the western transepts, and their 
eastern chapels. In the 14th c., the nave and 
transepts Tvere transformed mto the PerpendiciUar 
Style of that period. The central tower, called 
the Angel Steeple, was carried up (1486-;-1504) 
to about double its original height, also in the 
Perpendicular Style ; it is 234 feet high, and 35 
feet in diameter. The north-west tower was taken 
down in 1834; it was 113 feet high, and divided 
into five stories. The Norman plinth stiU remains 
on each side of the nave in the side aisles, and 
portions of Norman ashlaring may stiU be seen 
about the tr.ansepts outside the west waU, and on 
the east piers of the great tower. The indiscriminate 
use of the ‘Eoimd’ or ‘Norman,’ and the ‘Pointed’ 
or ‘Early English’ arch, is also a very striking 
feature in the eastern part of the building. The 
Lady Chapel, now caUed the Dean’s Chapel, stands 
on the north side of the church, and was buUt in 
1468 -r the roof is a fan-vault. The north transept 
is caUed the Martyrdom, for hero took place the 
murder of Becket, on Tuesday, December 29, 1170. 
Fifty years later, his remains were translated from 
the cryiit to a shrine in the newly erected Trinity 
Chapel, eastward of the choir. About the year 
1500, the ye.arly offerings at this shrine amounted to 
£4000 ; but they had then declined much in value. 
A curious mosaic pavement stiU remains in front 
of the place where the shrine stood, and the stone 
steps which lead up to it are worn by the knees 
of countless pUgrims ; but the shrine itself was 
demolished in 1538, and the bones of the saint 
burned by order of Henry VIII. In 1643, the budd- 
ing was further ‘purified,’ as it was caUed, by order 
of parliament. Still very many most interesting 
monuments remain — such as the tombs of Stephen 
Langton; that which is commonly, but wrongly, 
supposed to be the tomb of Archbishop Theobald ; 
with those of the Black Prince, of Henry IV., 
of Archbishops Maphan, Peckham, Chicheley, 
Courtenay, Sudbury, Stratford, Kemp, Bourchier, 
IrVarham, and of Cardinal Pole. The total exterior 
lenrth of the cathedral is 545 feet, by 156 in breadth 
at the eastern transept. The crypt is of greater 
extent and loftier — owing to the choir being raised 
by numerous steps at the east end — than any other 

in England. ^ „ -n i i 

The Archbishop of C. is primate of all .hngla^ 
metropolitan, and first peer of the realm. He 
ranks next to royalty, and crowns the sovereign 
His ecclesiastical province includes all England, 
except the six northern counties. Among his 
privileges, he can confer degrees in divimty, law, 
and medicine. His seats are at Lambeth and 
Addington Park. He is patron of 149 livings, and 
has an income of £15,000 ai,,year. There are foiur- 
teen old eburcbes in C., mostly of rough flmt, and 
contaming fragments of stUl older structimes. St 
Martin’s Church stands on the site of one of the 7th 
c., and is partly built of ancient Eoman hnek and 
tile Attached to the cathedral is a grammar school, 
remodelled by Hemy VIH. Part of St Augustine s 
Benedictine Abbey still remains, wutb its fane 
gateway, near the cathedral. It occupied, mth its 
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preoinots, skteen acres. The old buil^ngs have 
lately received largo modem additions, in. order to 
fit them for the piu^oses of a missionary college in 
connection 'ivith the Church of EnglaniL Another 
recent institution for education is the Clergy Orphan 
School, which occupies a conspicuous position on St 
Thomas’s Hill, about a m i le out of the city. ^ The 
ruins of a Norman castle, 88 by 8p foot, the third in 
size in England, stands near the city avaE C. etood, 
in Eoman times, at the imion of ^two Eoman roads 
from Hover and Lympne, the chief seaports of the 
Eomans. C. avas the capital of Kent, and the oentro 
from avhich England was Christianised. St Augus- 
tine, the apostle of England, sent by Gregory I., 
aa-as the first archbishop, .and baptized King Ethel- 
bert of Kent. C. was tho Saxon Caer Cant, City of 
Kent, and capital of tho Idngdom of Kent. The 
D.anes in tho 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries often 
r.aa’.aged and burned tho city. Henry VHL con- 
fiscated tho treasures of tho cathedral, and Edavard 
VI. levied fresh o.xaotion3 from it. Tho catliedral 
suffered much in tho parliamentary struggles, but 
it has since been repaired. 

0.1VNTERBUEY, a settlement of .about 2400 
smiaro miles, on tlie east coast of tho Middle Island 
of tho Neav Zeal.and group, with Christchurch as its 
c.apital, and Lyttloton as its port. Tho district aa'as 
settled in 1850 by tho Canterbury Association, a 
society of peers, bishops, and commoners interested 
in tho colonisation of New Ze.aland. It has a coast- 
line of about 200 miles, and is well avatered by 
numerous rivers. Gold h.as been discovered in tho 
province, and a vast co.al-bed seems to underlie the 
whole country, several mines being already in oper- 
ation. On tho eastern side of tho great range of 
hills .are the far-f.amed Canterbury Elains, the 
great slioop district of the colony — ‘ three millions 
of acres rolling back in gentle rise forty miles, to 
tho foot of tho central highlands, avatered by taventy 
rivers, and spreading north and south further than 
tho eye can roaob,’ Tho natur.al pastures of C. .are 
a'cry iiuo ; and to this circumstance is mainly duo 
the rapid advance in prosperity of tho country. 
Pop. (1871) 47,000. In 1871, avheat occupied 40,074 
acres, yielding 1,OOG,2GG buslicls ; oats, 44,370 acres, 
yielding 1,311,801 bushels; barley, 13,190 .acres, 
yielding 308,908 bushels ; and tho yield of potatoes 
avas 713G tons. Tho holdings numbered 252G. Very 
excellent timber groavs in many parts of the pro- 
adnee. 

OANTEEBUEY BELLS. Sco C.\.air.\KUi..a. 

CANTIIARE'LLUS. Seo Eukoi, Edibu;. 

GANTHA'EIDINE. Seo CAKTii.ar.is. 

CAN'THAEIS (Gr. a small beetle, plur.al Can- 
tha'i-Ules), a genus of insects of tho order Cokoptera, 
section Jlctcromcra. Sco CoLEorrERA. It belongs 
to a family called Trachdidcs, or necked beetles, tho 
head being sop.aratcd from tho thorax by a distinct 
neck or pedicle, and fonns tho tj’po of a sub- 
diadsion of th.at family called Cantharidia:, many of 
tho species of avhich possess blistering properties 
analogous to those of tho common Busteriko Fly, 
Spakisii PLa’, or Busteh Beetle (C. vesicatoria). 
This insect, tho best Itnown .and most important 
of tho genus, is .about an inch long; has .a large 
heart-shaped head, rather broader than tho thorax; 
tliroad-Uko antenna) three times longer than tho 
head ; a nearly quadr.angular thorax ; and soft elj-tra 
(aadng-coamrs) concc.aling tho abdomen, and of equal 
breadth throughout. It is of a bright glossy green 
colour. Tho common Blistering Ply is found in the 
south of Europe, and in tho south of Siberia. It is 
abundant in Italy, Sicily, and Spain, in tho south 
of Franco, and in sorao parts of Germany and 
Russia. It is rare in England. The larva is not 


well known. The perfect insect feeds on the leaves 
of the ash, privet, Mac, elder, and honeysuckle; 
and rests on them during the night, the day being 
its time of activity. It is therefore taken by beat- 
ing the briinches of tho trees in the morning or 
evening, when it is comparatively lethargic, a cloth 
being spread below to receive the insects as they 
fall. The gathering of Cantharides takes place, in 
tho south of Friince, in tho month of May. It 
requires great caution to prevent injury to those 
who engage in it, tho insects emitting a volatile 
substance with a strong smoU, which causes inflam- 
mation of the eyes and eyelids, convulsive sneezing, 
and irritation of the throat .and bronchial-tubes, nor 
can they be handled without danger of blistering. 
Those who collect them, therefore, generally wear 
gloves and veils. Hnple.asaut effects have been expe- 
rienced from even sitting under trees on tho leaves of 
which cantharides were numerous. Various methods 
are employed for killin g cantharides when they 
have been taken; tho cloths containing them arc 
very genenoUy immersed in hot vinegar and water, 
and they are afterw.ards carcfiflly ^ed ; sometimes 
they are killed by tho vapour of vinegar, and some- 
times by oU of turpentine. Unless kept with great 
c.aTe, they soon begin to lose their active properties, 
.although, in stoppered bottles, they remain fit for 
use for years. They are very liable to be injured by 
mites, and afford a favourito food also to a kind of 
moth and to some other insects. They are imported 
into Britain from the south of Europe, and also from 
St Petci-sburg. 

Tho active principle of the -blistering flies is 
caniharidinc, wliich possesses such powerfulblisteiing 
properties, that of a grain placed on the lip 

rapidly c.auses tho riso of small blisters. Adminis- 
tered internally, blistering flies _c.ause heat in tho 
throat, stomach, intestines, respirato^ organs, &o. ; 
and if in largo doses, they give rise to inflam- 
m.ation of a serious nature, and sulHciont to cause 
dca^ Externally, they are employed as a UUkrlng 
apent. There are various medicinal preparations 
of blistering flies, such as Vinegar of Cantharides, 
obiained by macenating blistering flies in acetic 
acid; Tincture of Cantharides, procured by digesting 
bbstcring flies in proof-spirit, &c. ; but that most 
commonly employed is Plaster of Cantharides or 
Blistering Blaster, obt-ained by mixing equal parts 
of blistering flies, ycUow w.ox, resin, and lard. Seo 
Blisteii. 

CA'NTIOLES, a word which literally signifies 
songs, but which is specially applied to a canonical 
book of tho Old Test.iment, called in Hebrew The 
Song of Songs — i. c., tho most be.autifid song. The 
author is commonly supposed to bo Solomon, and 
in tho rich luxiurious splendom of its colouring, it 
admirably harmonises vrith the ‘ golden time ’ of that 
magnificent mon.arch. Tho theme which it celebrates 
is love ; but what kind of love, whether earthly or 
spiritud, is a question that has perplexed biblical 
critics. Tho oldest interpretations are allegorical, 
and are cither political or religious. Tho former of 
those, considered G. ns tho Bymbolio.al expression of 
a deep longing for tho reunion of the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel ; tho latter, of tho love of God 
for his chosen people, the Jews. The relMous 
interpretation passed over from Judaism to Ohris- 
tianity, and as5\uned a new aspect in consequence. 
Origen and Jerome foimd in Christ, tho Beloved 
Bridegroom, and in tho Church, tho Bride. Shrularl}’ 
did Augustine and others explain tho poem. Only 
among the theologians of the Syrian school, espeoiaUy 
in that remarkable man Theodoms of Mopsuestia, 
do wo find an effort made to adhere to more 
intclligiblo principles of interpretation, but tho 
‘myatacal view’ obtained tho upper hand. At tho 
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Kefonnnfcion, it: "was opposed by Erasmus, and 
adopted by Luther. It is still the popular view of j 
tho poem among orthodox theologians, many of 
whom have endeavoured to unfold its supposed 
spiritual or mystical meaning often with more inge- 
nuity than wisdom. Wliother C. is one song, an 
anthology of detached erotic idyls, or a whole formed 
of connected p.arts, is doubtful. F.ather Simon was 
the first to maintain the second of these opinions, 
which has been since advocated by Eichhom, Jahn, 
P.arean, and others. Sir AViUiam Jones and Dr 
Mason Good adopt the third ; Ewald, on tho other 
hand, does not consider it idylic at all, but main- 
taius that it is a drama in five parts ; while Bossiict 
reg.arded it as a pastoral eclogue, consisting of 
seven acts, each act filling a day, concluding with 
the Sabbath. Its object, according to Dr Davidson, 

‘ appears to be to depict true, chaste love in humble 
life.’ 

cantilena See Caot.viiixe. 

CANTI’RE, or KrUTYRE (Gadio, headland), a 
long narrow peninsula of Agylcshire, running north 
.and south between Arran Isle and tho Atlantic, 
and united at tho north end -with tho mainland 
of Scotland by the isthmus of Tarbet, a mile broad 
bertveen East Loch Tarbet, a small loch or bay of 
Loch Fjtio, and AVest Loch Tarbet. It is 40 nules 
long, .and, on an average, C.J broad. The surface is 
much diversified by low, undidating, moorish hUls, 
with many lochs. The highest point is Bennear, 1515 
feel. It contains much cidtivated land, Tho north 
four-fifths of C., and the south-avest comer round the 
hlull, or promontory, of Kintyro, consist chiefly of 
mica slate. Old rod sandstone occurs on tho south- 
east shoi'e. Coal is foimd between C.ampbelton and 
tho west coast. A light-house, 297 foot above tho 
sea, stands on tho hlull of Kintyro. C. includes 10 
parishes. Pop. about 18,000. Campbolton (q. v.) is 
tho chief seat of population. 0, was in ancient times 
peopled by Piets and Colts more densely th.an tho 
rest of Scotland. Tho Scots from Ireland subdued 
it in 210 A.D., wore expoUed from it in 44C, but 
returned in 503 under PorMs, tho first Scottish 
king, who fixed his seat at Campbolton. Kenneth 
U. (MacAIpino), On dofc.ating tho Piets in 843, 
removed to Eorto\dot. Prom the Sth to tho 12th c., 
C. was occupied by Northmen from Sc.andinarta, 
and afterwards by tlio Macdonalds of the Isles, and 
more l.ately by tho C.ampbclls. Many burying, 
grounds and small ruined chapels or monasteries 
in C., shew its former popidousness. Ne.rr these 
ch.apels, and in tho villages, are many' high, upright 
slate crosses, with rude figures and inscriptions on 
them. C. contains many ancient watch or ward 
forts often vitrified. 

CA'NTO, in Music, an It.alian term for tho highest 
vocal part or treble. See also Sopnu,'o. 

CANTO FERMO, in Church Music, means 
plain song, or choral song in unison, and in notes .all 
of equal length. Its introduction into tho Christian 
church is attributed to Pope Gregory tho Great, 
before tho invention of the modem notation. Sco 
also Gnr.GOKiAN Tones. 

CA'NTON. In Heraldry, tho C. occupies a comer 
of tho shield, either dexter or sinister, and in size is 
tho third of the chief. It is one of the nine honour- 
able ordinaries, ‘ and of gre.at esteem.’ 

Cj^TON (from tho Pr. canton, a comer, a 
district; Ger. Jaintc, a point, comer, border; allied 
to Eng. cantle) signifies in geography a division of 
territory, constituting a separate government or 
state, as in Switzerland. In Prance, 0. is a 
subdivision of an arrondissement. 

CA'NTON, a largo commercial city and port in 
tho south of Chino, and capital of tho province of 


Kwang-tung (of which the name C. is merely a cor- 
raption). It is situated in lat. 23° 7' 10" N., and 
long. 113° 14' 30" E., on the north side of the Choo- 
keang, or Pearl River, in a rich alluvial plain, 33 
miles from the sea. Tho river (the entrance to 
wliich is Icnown by tho name of the Boca Tigris, a 
Portuguese translation of tho Chinese ffu-mun, 
‘ Tiger's Mouth ’) is very picturesque. The city is 
surrounded by a brick rampart six miles in circum- 
ference, and entered by 12 g.ates, to each of whioli a 
guard-houso is attached. It forms an irregular 
square, and is divided by a waU into the North 
and South, or Old and New City. The former is 
inhabited by the Tartar population, the latter by 
Chinese ; and between the two, communication is 
maintained by four g.ates in the separating wall. 
The suburbs are very extensiv-e, and in one of these, 
facing the river, stood the European factories or 
hongs. Most of the streets of 0. are crooked and 
labyrinthine beyond description, but there are a 
small number of straight thoroughfares which make 
it easy enough for a str.anger to find his way. As a 
rule, a tolerably straight street leads from the 
water-side to each gate of tho city on the southern 
front, .and is more or less prolonged through the 
interior. Many of tho streets are devoted to dis- 
tinct tr.ades ; thus, there is ' Carpenter ’’Street, ‘ Apo- 
thecary* Street, &c- The Joss-houses, chiefly Buddh- 
ist temples, are said to be 124 in number. The 
haigest of these, on Honam Island, covers seven 
acres, and has 175 priests attached. It is c.allcd 
Had Chwang Szc, or ‘ Tho Temple of tho Ooe.an 
Banner.’ Another famous struoturo is 'The Temple 
of the Five Hundred Gods,’ situated in the western 
suburbs. There are also scver.al many-storied 
towers or pagodas, a Mohammedan mosque, founded 
about A.D. 850 by the Arabian voy.agers, who then 
were accustomed to visit C., ,a foundlmg-hospital, an 
English and an American mission.ary hospital. Streets 
of wooden houses were formerly to be seen on the 
river-side, but these were swept away during the 
late quarrel with Yeh ; and one large site that they 
occupied is now walled in, preparatory to tho erec- 
tion of tho new foreign factories, the old ones having 
been totally destroyed by fire. A very remarkable 
example of life upon the water is the boat-town of 
Canton. The total population of tho city has been 
vaguely estimated .at 1,000,000. The climate of C. 
■m.ay bo pronounced healthy ; though the heat from 
June to September is oppressive, and tho thermom- 
eter sometimes, though r.arely, stands at 100° in the 
shade. In ordinary years, tho winter minimum is 
42°, and tho summer maximum 96°. The north- 
east monsoon commences in October, .and is the 
prevailing wind till March, when the south-west 
monsoou sots in. Its average temperature is 70A° 
P., and tho annu.al kail of ram 70 025 inches. The 
C.antoncse are notorious for their turbulence and 
hatred of foreigners, and the European factories 
have more than once been attacked by infuriated 
mobs, who were only kept at b.ay by force of .arms. 
This hostility may, however, be greatly duo to tho 
baneful influence of those in power ; for hero tho 
government of the mandarins of tho present Manchu 
Tartar dynasty appears to have reached its maxi- 
mum of corruption and barbarity, .and was fitly 
represented by tho notorious Yeh, late governor- 
general of Kwang-tung and Kwang-se, The author 
of Twelve Years in ■ China gives us some startling 
facts ilIustr.ativo of mandarinio rule in this part of 
China. After tho defeat of tho Triad rebels, who 
besieged 0. in 1844 — 1845, it is estimated that 
1,000,000 of people perished in the province. 

Tho admirable situation of 0. for conducting 
traffic explains how, from an early period, it was a 
favourite port with foreign merchants. Tho Arabs, 
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as lias been said, made rogidar voyages bitbcr as 
early .as the 'Jfcli century. Tlic Portuguese found 
their way to it in the IGth century, .and avere fol- 
lowed by the Dutch a himdred years later. These 
in turn avere overtaken and supplanted by the 
English before the close of the 17th century, and .an 
immense trade avas carried on by the agents of the 
East India Comp.any. Their monopoly ceased on the 
22d April 1S3I. Since that d.atc the proceedings of 
the C. goa’crnment officers haa’O originated two aa’ars 
avith the British. The city av.as captured by the 
allied Erench and English forces December 1S57, 
and continued to be g.arrisoned by them till October 
ISGl. See China. After the tre.aty of Nankin 
(signed Aug. 29, 1842), C. was known as one of the 
fivm ports; Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Sh.anghai 
having also been thrown open to foreign commerce. 

The chief exports from C. aro tea, silk, sugar ; the 
chief imports, raw cotton, piece-goods, opium, metal- 
lic avares, &c. ‘ War and rebellion ’ (say the authors 
of the Treaty Ports of China and Japan, Bond, and 
Hong-kong, 1867), ‘the opening of Hankow as a 
shipping port for tea, and, above all, the proximity 
of Hong-kong and hlacao to the delta of the Canton 
Eiver, with its unrivalled f.acilitics for smuggling, 
hai'O robbed C. of the prc-cmincncc it so long en- 
joyed in commercial prosperity.’ Yet the following 
table (Consular Reports, 1872), giving a comparative 
statement of the value of the C. trade from 1860 to 
1871, shows th.at the city is recovering ground ; 

Tf-tal Valiir nf Imi .-rl, T«tO VaIup Af rapArtl 

In Mritcan UoUari. tn MpAlcn Uotinri. 

18G0, , . . 18,415,727 1C,257,«.'J 

18G1 . . . . 12,277,353 15,811,512 

18G2 , , . 10,680,228 17,742,550 

1803 .... 0,505,285 10,083,00.2 

ISGl. . . . 6,192,705 13.059,177 

1805 . . . 10,550,002 18,051,577 

18C0! . . . 11,171,101 18,832,022 

1867, . . . 14,020,581 18,403,154 

18CS . . . 12,291,200 18.491,150 

1 1609 , . . 11,487,079 20,010,020 

1870 . . . 12,051,394 19,857,54.3 

1 1671 15,061,889 23,612,439 

I The Middle Kingdom, by Dr S. W. Williams ; 

1 The Chinese, by Sir John Davis; Me.adow’s Chinese; 

1 Twelve Tears in China (Edin. I860); Jieport of the 

1 Missionary Hospital in the iVeslern Suburbs of 
Canton; Treaty Ports of China and Japan (Bond, 
and Hong-kong, 1867). 

CA'NTONiMENTS, in the general operations of 
European armies, are temporary resting-places. 

I hlany circumstances, especially the state of the 

1 weather and the supply of food, influence a general 

I in determining avhether to go mto C. or to encamp, 
in the intervals betaveen active operations ; or he 

1 may take the former course dunng an armistice. 

1 The quartermaster-general previously ex.-imines the 
district, and determines how many men and horses 
to place in each i-ill.age ; arrangements aro .also made 
for a main-guard, c.avaliy pickets, alarm-posts, road- 
b.arricades, lines of sentries, mounted orderlies, &c., 
to giuard ag.ainst a sudden surprise from the enemy. 
In C. the men .are not generally imder canv.as, as 
described in Camp. 

In India, C. are permanent places, regul.ar miUtary 
towns, distinct and at some little distances from tho 
princip.al cities. If on a large sc.ale, such a canton- 
ment contains bi.raclts for European cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery ; rows of bimgalows or houses, 
each enclosed in a garden, for the officers ; rows of 
huts for the native soldiery ; magazines and p.m-idc- 
grounds ; public offices and buildings of various 
kinds ; and a bazaar for the accommodation of tho 
native troops. During tho revolt in 1857 1858, 
most of the outbreaks began in the cantonments. 
It was in the cantonment outside C-avrapore that 
Nana Sahib commenced liis treachery. 
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CANTONNEE, in Heraldry. When a cross is 
placed between four other objects, e.g., scallop 
shells, it is said to be cantonnSe. 

OA'NTON’S PHO'SPHORUS, or PYROTH- 
ORHS, is obtained by heating in a close vessel 

3 parts oyster-shells and 1 part sublimed sulphur, 
when the sulphuret of calcium (CaS) is formed, 
which takes fire when exposed to or thrown into 
tho air. 

OA'NTOR. See Peecentor. 

OANTU, Cesaee, one of the best of modern 
Italian authors, avas born September 5, 1805, at 
Brcsci.a, in Northern It.aly, and avas educ.ated at 
Sondrio, where ho aa’as appointed professor of belles- 
lettres. Having been imprisoned for the oflence 
of expressing liberal tendencies in a historical 
avork on Bombeordy, 0. spent his leisure hours in 
describing the sorroavs of a prisoner in the form of 
a historiccal romance, Marghcrita Pusterla (Florence, 
1845). C. has .also avritten sevenal religious h 3 ''mns 
and songs, aa-hich have become popular; but his 
great work is the Sloria Universale (35 vols,, Turin, 
1837 — 1842). His History of Italian Literature 
appeared in 1851 ; History of the Last Hundred 
Years, 1852; History of the Italians, 1^859; and 
Milano, Sloria del Popolo epel Popolo, 1871. 

CANTD'RIO, or CANTU', a toani of Northern 
Italy, 5 miles south-east of Como. It is situated in 
tho midst of a rich district, has a chaurch aa'ith .an 
eleg.ant toaver, aa hich served as a beacon diuang the 
middle ages, and manufactiurcs of iron-avares. Pop. 
5500. 

CANUN, a Turkish music.al instnunent, stnmg 
aa’ith gut-strings ; is pl.aj’cd on by tho fingers, on 
avlfich are thimbles of tortoise-shell, pointed aa’ith 
pieces of cocoa-nut, forming plectra for striking tho 
strings aa’ith. The C. is a f.avourito instnunent aa’ith 
the ladies in sonaglios, many of whom produce very 
pleasant music and harmony on it. 

CANUTEjkmg of England, succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Danes in England on tho death of his 
father, Swein or Saveyn, and was by them proclaimed 
king of England. On the death of Etholred, he 
shared tho sovereignty aarith Edmimd Ironside, aa’ho 
ruled over tho south, aa’hUe C. was monarch oa’cr tho 
north of England. Tho sndden decease or assassina- 
tion of Edmamd made C. sole ruler in 1017, and ho 
continued to reign amtil his death, in 1035 or 1036. 
His rado aa’as marked at first by cnioltj’, but aa’hen 
all avho avero likely to interforo aa’ith his poaa’er had 
been disposed of, he cxliibited gre-at mildnoss and 
justice, combined aa’ith talent and judgment. Tho 
Anglo-Saxons, arhoso complete subjugation he had 
effected, did not feel their chains : they had expe- 
rienced no such good goa’crumeut since the time of 
Alfred and Athclstane. Ho was easily accessible to 
all his subjects ; and won the hearts of tho people 
by his loa’o for old ballads and songs, and his 
liberal patronage of minstrels and of gleemen. He 
also aa’Tote a’crses himself, and one ballad — aU of 
which, with the exception of one verse, has been 
]ost — ^long continued popular among tho peasantry. 

In Ids latter years he became very religious, made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and built monastic establish- 
ments. 

CA'NVAS, regarded from an artist’s point of 
view, is tho prmcipal materi.al upon which oU- 
p.aintings aro made. Two lands are prep.3red for 
this purpose, of avhich the best is called ticking. 
Before it is put into the artist’s hands, it is usually 
primed, or grounded (see Ground) 'of a neutr.al gr.ay, 
or other tint, as he m.ay direct. Certain sizes of 0. 
being in greater request than others, .are kept ready 
stretched on fr.ames. Those used for piortraits are 


CANVAS— CAOUTCHOUC. 


I knn-n-n hy tlio names of Icii-cat^ ■mliicli ino.asnres 28 
I or 29 inches by 36 ; three-quarters, 25 by 30 inches ; 
! l.a'f-lcng'h, 40 by 50 ; Bishop's half-length, 44 or 45 
by 56 ; Bishop’s whole length, 58 by 94. 

CANVAS, Ship’s. See Sail, Sailcloiu. 

CANZO'NE is the n.ame of one of the oldest and 
most prized forms of the Italian lyric. The word 
is borrowed from the Provencals, svhose cansOs or 
chansus, however, were not restricted to .any precise 
form, but were simply verses intended to be simg. 
The Italian avriters first attempted to regidate tho 
avayw.ard and arbitrary character of the Provencal 
cansis ; Dante, and subscqiicntlj" Pctr.arch, being 
especially successful. The Canzone Petrarchcsca 
or Toscana was any considerable lyiacal poem, 
composed of stanzas exactly corresponding to one 
another in number of lines, measure, and position 
of rhymes, and which customarily closed with a 
short stanz.a. About the end of the 16th c., the 
It.alian uniters began to deviate from tho strict 
fonn of the Petrarchian canzone. Torguato T.ssso 
and Chiabrera are the most notable names in the 
new movement. Tho most of tho canzones of tho 
Latter — c,allcd bj’ their author canzonctle — .are 
avritten in short lines and stanzas, tho position of 
tho rhymes being also completely .arbitrary. 

CAOUTCHOUC, GUM ELASTIC, or INDIA 
IIUBBER, a substance avhicb, on account of its 
peculiar properties, is extensively used in the arts, 
.and of aa'liich tho use is continually and r.apidly 
increasing. It is one of tho products of tho wonder- 
fid chemistry of natiu-e, being found in the milky 
juices of plants, and most abimdantly in tho natural 
orders Moraeca:, Artoearpacea:, Enphorliacea:, Apoey- 
nncece, Asdepiadaecce, and’ Papayacca:. It exists 
iu tho milky juice of plants growing in tompenato 
climates ; but it is only in tropical and subtropical 
countries that it occurs so abundantly as to bo of 
economical importance. Its uses to the plants in 
which it is elaborated have not been ascertained; 
and tho conjectures of theorists on this subject aro 
not supported by arguments sufficient to give them 
much prob.ability. In the milky juice, tho C. is 
diffused in the form of minute globules, and not, 
strictly speaking, in solution ; and avhen the juice 
is extracted from tho plant, and allowed to stand 
for a short time, these globules separate from the 
watery p.art of it, and form a sort of cream on tho 
top, or, in close vessels, appe.ar tliroughout it as a 
flaky coagulum. Caoutchouc, as wcU .as some of 
its useful and curious properties, must have been 
known in America at a very c.arly period, because 
balls made of the gum of a tree, lighter and bouncing 
better than the wind-balls of C.astile, are mentioned 
by Herrera when speaking of tho .amusements of 
the natives of Hayti, in his account of Columbus’s 
second voyage. In a book published in Madrid in 
1615, Juan do Torguemada mentions tho tree which 
yields it in hlexico, describes the mode of collecting 
the gum, and states that it is made into shoes ; also 
that tho Spaniards use it for waxing their canvas 
clo.aks to make them resist av.atcr. More c.xact 
information regarding caoutchouc yras afterwards 
furnished by M. de la Condamino, who visited 
South America in 1735, but it is onrious to note 
that some of the jiurposes for which india-rub- 
ber is most extensively used at the present time 
are tho same as those for which it was employed 
in South America nearly three centuries ago. It 
was at first known by tho name of Elastic Gum, and 
received that of india-rubber from tho discovery of 
its use for rubbing out black-lead pencil marks, for 
which purpose it began to be imported into Britain 
in small quantities about tho end of last century, 
being much valued by artists, and sold at a high 
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price. Even before this time its employment for the 
manufacture of flexible tubes for the use of surgeons 
and chemists had been successfully attempted ; 
bnt tho expensive character of tho solvents then 
known for it, prevented its general application to 
any purpose in the arts. It was not till 1820 that 
its cmploj'ment began to extend beyond the rub- 
bing out of pencil marks, .although in tho meantime 
the quantity imported had considerably increased. 
Its aiiplication to the manufacture of water-proof 
cloth first gave it commcrcLal importance. About 
the s.ame time a method was discovered of fabricat- 
ing articles of various kinds by casting caoutchouc 
in moulds. Its elasticity and flexibility, its insol- 
ubility in water, and its great impenetrability to 
gases and fluids in general, have now been found to 
adapt it to a great variety of uses ; but for by far 
the greater number of its applications it is now 
employed in the vulcanised state. 

The caoutchouc of commerce is obtained most 
largely from South America, but considerable quan- 
tities arc also procured from British India, tho 
Indian Archipelago, tho IVest Coast of Africa, and 
the Mauritius. During the year 1872, the actual 
imports of this material into Great Britain were : 

C»tl. 

From Brazil, GS,113 

It New Granodn, Ecuador, and Central America, 16,330 

I, Brilisll India 13,855 

I, Strait Settiementa 15,296 

I, XVest Coast of Africa, ..... 14,135 

I, Mauritius 10,433 

II Other Couutries 

lotal, 157,114 

In 1852 tho total imports were only 15,269 owts., 
and in 1862 they were 69,703 cwts. The averiigo 
annual yield of Brazil for the five years preceding 
1871, according to a table sent from that country to 
the Vienna Exhibition of 1873, was about 5,000,000 
kilogrammes, or nearly 100,000 cwts., but not more 
than one-half of this came to Grc.at Britain. 

Brazilian caoutchouc is tho product of several 
species of Siphonia (natural order Euphorbiaceas), bnt 
chiefly Siphonia elastica. Bates says th.at ‘ this tree 
is not remarkable in appearance ; in bark and foli- 
age it is not unlike tho European ash, but tho trunk, 
like that of all forest trees, shoots up to an immense 
height before throwing off branches.’ The caout- 
chouc of New Granada, Ecuador, and Central 
America is obtained from Caslilloa elastica (nat. ord. 
Artoearpacea;), that of East India from the beauti- 
ful glossy-lc.avcd Picus elastica (n.at. ord. Moraeca;), 
now so common as .an ornamental plant in our 
conservatories, that of Borneo from Urceola elastica, 
and that of IVcstem Africa from several species of 
Landolphia, and perhaps also Ficus. Species of 
Vahea, Willughheia, Euphorbia, and other genera 
likewise yield useful varieties of caoutchouc, and tho 
sources of some kinds aro unknown. 

Caoutchouc is sometimes collected by cutting 
tho trees down, but much more usually by making 
simple incisions in tho trunks. The method of 
collecting and preparing the liquid caoutchouc is 
thus described in a work recently published at Bio 
daneiro. In a few hours, the juice which flows out 
fills the basins, made of largo leaver and plastic cl.ay, 
wliich aro adapted to’thc lower para of the tree. It is 
then poured into other vessels of various shapes ; in 
a short time it becomes thickened, and soliiflfles in 
consequence of the evaporation of tho liquid part. 
In order to dry it completely, tho practice is to 
expose it to a gentle heat ; for this purpose it is 
suspended over a brasier lighted with wood, and 
the flame maintained ivith the fruits of auricuri, in 
such a manner that it may receive tho smoko, hence 


CAOTJXOHOTTC, 


the blaokisli colour ■n’hioli tlio caontoliono of com- 
merce generally presents. Whilst it is liquid, it is 
fashioned by means of moulds, according to the 
purposes to ■which it is destined. An attempt 
has recently been made to import the jnico of the 
tree, and subject it to the drying process in tliis 


the crude m.aterial ns it comes from abroad. The 
crude material is cut Into minute shreds, and 
■washed by powerful maohineiy, immersed in water, 
which releases the solid impurities, and the pure 
0._ being removed, is placed on hon trays, and 
dried in a room heated by steam. The material 


country, but little has as yet been imported into then undergoes a process of kneading under very 
Britain. The characters of the juice are, that it heavy rollers, which causes the adhesion of the vari- 
possessos the consistence of cream, has a yellow ous pieces of C. to each other, and ultimately yields 
colour, is miscible with w.ator, but not with naphtha a mass or block of 0. in which the condensation is 
or other of the solvents of ordinary caoutchouc, BO perfect that all air-holes, and other cells and 
and its specific gravity varies from 1-02 to 1‘41 — interstiees, disappear. - The block of 0. is then cut 
ordinary caoutchouc being 930. The juice contains under water by powerful knives or shears into 
about 30 per cent, of eaoutohouo, When heated, sheets, from which the pieces sold by stationers may 
it coagulates (as the glairo of egg docs), o^wing to be shaped out, or from which C. bands or thread 
the presence of albumen ; and exposed to the air, may be obtained. In the manufacture of square 
it dries up, .and leaves a lilm of c.aoutchouc. In thrpds, mere cutting is had recourse to ; and the 
the iireparation of pure caoutchouc, the natural delicacy of the operation may bo understood ■\vhcn 
juice is mixed with five or six times its bulk of it is stated that one pound of C. will yield 32,000 
water, and then either heated or mixed with common yards of thread. The round thread elastic is pro- 
salt or hydrochloric acid, when the pure caoutchouc pared from C. which has been treated with about 
separates as a white opaque substance, which be- double its weight of bisulphide of carbon, containing 
comes transparent when dry. Pure caoutchouc is a about 6 per cent, of alcohol, which yields a soft 
c.arbo-hydrogen, its composition being carbon S7‘5 material resembling in consistence bread-dough or 


and hydrogen 12’o. 


putty; and this bemg squeezed through a scries of 


Para caoutchouc is the best, and commands the small holes, is obtained in minute round threads, 
highest price in the market. The other South which .are first received on an endless piece of 
American kinds are of medium quality. East Indian velvet, and ultimately on .an endless web of common 
rubber — n.atur.ally .a tine quality — is too often in- <!loth 500 to COO y.ards long, during the transit of 
jured by adulter.atinn and caieless collecting. The threads across which, the solvent or bisulphide 
poorest kind is the IN'ost African, being clammy, of^carbon_ evaporate^, and leaves the caoutchouc, 
offensive in its odour, .and only slightly clastic. ’ 

.1 ;..l c. 1. _ A... ..■.!. .Vi, ... 


Wien it is wished to we.avo these threads into 


Commercial C. is a tough ifbrons subst.ance. cloth, they are wound upon bobbins, taking caro 


possessing ehastio properties m the highest degree. 
Reduced to the tenqicraturo of freezing avatcr (32° 


to stretch the C. .as much ns possible, so ns to 
dopriyo it, for tbo time being, of its elasticity; and 


F.), it h.ardens, and in grc.ator part, if not entirely, nltBr it has been woven into tbo doth, a bot iron 
loses its clasticit}', but does not become brittle. passed over the fabric, and immediately the 


When heated, as by jilaoing in boiling water, it 
softens, and becomes very much more elastic tli.au 
at ordinary tomporatiiros, though it docs not in 


C. resumes its elasticity. 

In the manufacture of avater-proof clothing, or 
Maclcintoshos (see hlACKiNTOsn), avhioh was the 


any dcgi'eo dissolve in tho avatcr. If suddenly application of rubber on a large sc.alo, tho 

etretobod to seven or eight times its original eaoutohouo is made into a solution ai’ith spirits of 

length, it becomes av.arm ; and if kept in this out- turpentine, or other solvent, and spread upon the 

stretched foian for several weiks, it appe.ars to lose, elotli ; avhen thus coated, the fabric is pressed be- 
in great part, its elastic properties, and in this tween heavy rollers. This v.ariety of avater-proof 
condition is readily cut into thoso thin threads doth has now, hoavever, been .almost entirely super- 
which arc used in the clasU'c put in gloa-es, bonnets, seded by another kind made avith vnlc.anised rubber, 
&o., and tho elasticity of which is readily renewed '"'bich ave shall notice presently, 
by the application of gentle heat. Of late years. Vulcanised Caoutchouc . — Pure india-rubber is now 
however, clastic thread is usually prcp.arcd avith used only to a limited extent in the arts, but it is 
vulcanised nil iher. Commercial caoutchouc is Applied in the vnlc.anised state to an almost endless 

insoluble in water and .alcohol, is not acted a-ariety of purposes. The remarkable change avhich 

upon by .alkalic.s or acids, except avhen the latter uuontchouo undergoes when mixed avith sulphur and 
are concentrated, and heat is applied ; but is heated, accor'ling to circumstances, from 240“ to 310’ 
soluble in ether, clilorofonn, l)isiili>hide of c.ar- F'> w.as discovered by Charles Goodye.ar, in America, 
bon, n.aphtha, pctrolciini, ben/ol, and tho essential 1843, and independently, about the same time, 
oils of turiicntme, lavender, .and s.as3.afra3. Many by hir Thomas Hancock, in England. In the pro- 
other essential and fixed oils, when heated avith cess of amlcanising, tho rubber, as a preliminary 
C., cause it to soften, .and produce thick glutinous step, is either tom into shreds or crushed into 
compounds, especially linseed od, which, in the pro- thin pieces by machinery, and afteravards w,ashecl. 
portion of IJ lb. of tho oil to 4 oz. C. in thin strips There .aro taa’o principal kinds of amlcanised rubber 
or films, juelds a solution avhich, avlicn strained, is one hard and horny in its texture, tho other soft 
of groat use in rendering shoos, cloth, &c., avatcr- and elastic. In the case of the former, the oaout- j 
I proof. When heated to 248° F., C. fuses; and .at chouo is mixed ai-ith about one-third of its weight 
000° it is volatilised, at tho same time imdergoing of sulphur, and he.atod for several hours tho 
decomposition,<audyiold3aliquidcaUcdCao«/c/ioi(cmc tempenatiiro fin.aUy rising to fully 300° F. For tho 
or Caoutddsine, avith tho specific gravity 080, and soft kind of vulcanised rubber, on the other h.and 
possessing great solvent powers over C. and a much smaller proportion of sulphur is required- 
other substances. Caoutchoucine is necessarily very namely, from 2| to 10 per cent., and the heat to 
expensive, and hence its use is limited ; but cordago avhich it is subjected in the ■vulcanisin'' chamber is 
steeped in it and dried acquires great supplo and considerably less. Usually, too, avitTi this latter 
tenacious properties, and cloth saturated avith it, kind, tho .articles aro made before tho rubber is 
and dnod by exposure to the air, becomes avatcr- heated. The sulphur is commonly added in tho 

t - ground state, but sometimes the rubber is treated 

£ L employment of 0. as a brancli of manu* ‘ndtli some solution containing this elementi such as 
™ 678’ operation is the purification of' the bisulphide of carbon. 



OAP— CAPE. 


! Alfhougli sulphur is the only essential ingredient 
' renuired for vuloanisiug rubber, yet other apb- 
Etances are usuiiUy added. Thus, in the case of 
machinery belting, pipes, and some other articles, 
the silicate of magnesia (French chalk) is used to pre- 
vent adhesiveness. Litharge, or carbonate of lead, 

' again, is frequently mixed with the rubber and 
; sulphur for certain purposes ; but thero_ is really a 
I long list of materials more or leas used in preparing 
' different qualities of yulcanlsed caoutchouc, each 
manufacturer using mixtures, the exact nature of 
which ho is careful not to divulge. Asphalte, tar, 
lampblack, whiting, • rosin, sulphide of antimonj', 
and ■rround csrk .are some of the ingredients most 
commonly employed in this way. Belting for 
machincr}', and some kinds of tubing, .are formed of 
alternate Layers of canvas and vulc.anised rubber. _ 

Katural caoutchouc, as already stated, is clastic, 
cohesive, impervious to gases, insoluble in_ water, 
and resists many chemic.al re-agents ; but it loses 
its elasticity by cold, softens by heat, and is 
destroyed by many fixed oils. After being vulcan- 
ised, caoutchouc has its elasticity greatly increased, 
is not hardened by cold, and does not soften or 
become viscid at any temper.ature short of its 
.absolute decomposition. Besides, it is barely sol- 
uble in turpentine, naphtha, and the other solvents 
of pure c.aoutchouo ; nor does oil readily penetrate 
or soften it. 

It would bo a hopeless task to .attempt to specify 
the many useful purposes to which vulcanised 
caoutchouc is apphed, even if wo had tho space to 
spare. From the ye.ar 1843,'when it was first made, 
to the present time, tho various patented applica- 
tions of it must he two or throe thousand in number. 
Tlie more abridgments of tho specifications con- 
nected with this material, issued by tho English 
P.atent Offioe, form a thick volume. Under the head 
Goloshes, will bo found a brief description of tho 
process of maldng india-rubber shoes. Water-proof 
coats are now made in a similar way, the mixture 
of rubber and amloanising materials being pressed 
on tho surface of any suitahly woven fabric by 
heated (iron rollers in a calender. Tho coats aro 
then cut out and- the various pieces put together, 
without sewing, by some solvent, such as turpentine, 
avhioh makes tho edges adhere. They aro after- 
wards heated in the vulcanising chamber. Both 
co.ats and slices of this material have, however, the 
objectionable property of preventing tho escape of 
moisture from the skin. Bolting, buffers, wheel 
tiros, washers, valves, pipes, fire-hose, .and other 
engineering appliances, form a large hr.auch of the 
rubber trade. For medical and surgical purposes, 
many articles are made of this material. Of such an 
apparently triidal matter as vulcanised rubber 
thread, one English firm turns out about 3000 lbs. 
per day, and another single small article — ^namely, 
tobacco pouches — is made in another factory at the 
rale of 3000 per diem. 

Hard vulcanised rubber, termed vulcanite, and 
sometimes ebonite, is m.ado into a great many small 
articles, such as combs, chains, bracelets, boxes, pen- 
holders, paper-knives, knifo-liandles, buttons, &c., 
as a substitute for materials like horn, bono, ivory, 
and jet. As in the case of these substances it is 
formed into various objects by moulding, cutting, 
carving, polisliing, and other processes. Vast num- 
bers of these articles are now sold, but somo tiino 
must yet elapse before the qu.ality of this material 
is thoroughly tested. The black colour of vulcanite 
ornaments has still a tendency to turn gray, but 
the brittleness which was a fault of combs made of it 
a few years ago, seems to be overcome. With respect 
to objects of considerable size, vulcanite has been 
made into furniture, ornamental tiles, and even 


rails for railroads. A kind of viiloanite is now very 
largely employed as an insulator in electric cables, 
experience having shewn that there are certain ob- 
jections to gutta-percha being used for this purpose. 

There are some useful applications of india-rubber 
in the liquid or semi-liquid state, which it is worth 
avhile to note ; thus, when melted at 398° F., and 
mixed with half its weight of slaked lime, it forms a 
useful cement or lute, which can he easily loosened, 
but it will dry and harden if red lead is added. . A 
very tenacious glue is formed by heating caoutchouc, 
coal tar, .and shell-lac together. It forms an ingred- 
ient in some special kin& of varnishes, and it also 
improves tho lubricating qualities of mineral oils, 
when a small quiintity is dissolved in them. 

In Great Britain there are six or eight large india- 
rubber factories, each employing from 400 to 600 
hands, besides a great number of smaller works. 
The m.anufaoturo of caoutchouc is also an extensive 
industiy in the United States, and in some con- 
tinental countries, especially France. According to 
an estimate made by M. BaU.ard in 1867, the annual 
French consumpt of raw india-rubber was then 
180,000 lbs,, the value of which in a manufaotirred 
state was fully £3,000,000. This would indicate 
that tho industry is more i.argcly developed in 
France than in England. In most india-rubber 
factories a large number of the work-people are 
females ; and with respect to the operatives 
eng.aged in them generally, there is this peculiarity, 
th.at as no great skill is required on their part, em- 
ployment in such worlts has proved quito a boon to 
many persons who have never learned a trade. 

OAP, in Ship-building, is a strong, thick block of 
wood fixed near the top of each mast ; it has a hole 
to receive tho upper end of the lower mast, .and 
another to receive tho lower end of tho topmast, 
with eyebolts to aid in hoisting the topmast. Thero 
is jso a 0. of smaller size at the point of junction 
hetrvecn tho topmast and the top-gallant-mast. 
When made of iron, the 0. is called a crance, 

OAP. See Pbeoussion Caps. 

CAP OF MAI'NTENAKOB, or DIGNITY, is 
a cap worn by noble and royal personages on 
certain state occasions. Such a cap w.as sent by 
Pope Julius II. to King Henry VIII., for writing 
his hook against Martin Luther. 

OAPA'OITY, Leqai, is such a condition of 
individuals, in regard to their natoal qualities 
and actual position under tho constitution of the 
coimtry, ns fits them for the application ^of the 
laws civil and criminal Generally speaking, all 
persons have this legal capacity excepting aliais, 
poisons attainted, convicts, insane persons, and to 
I somo extent olflo {rtfautSf JcTfxuics coverts or mtirriecl 
women, and persons under duress j see these heads. 
See also Convetahob, Conteaot, PLAumPF, 
PuiisuEE, Defendant, Suit. 

CAP-i.-PIE' (Fr. head to foot). In the military 
language of the middle ages, was applied to a 
knight or soldier armed at aU points, or from 
head to foot, with armour for defence and weapons 
for r.itack. 

CAPA'EISONED, in Heraldry. A war-horse 
completely furnished for tho field is said to bo 
c.aparisoned. 

CAPE, in Geogr.aphy, the extremity of a portion 
of land projecting into the sea beyond the general 
lino of tho shore. On a low sandy coast, a capo 
cencrally forms an obtuse angle, being merely a 
change in tho trending of the land. On rooky 
shores, capes usually form acute angles, and are 
here sometimes called points or promontories. 
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CAPE BRE'TON, a rodcy island of irregular 
form in British North America, stretching in N. lat. 
between 45° and 47°, and in W. long, between C0° 
and 01° 30'. It is separated from the peninsula of 
Nova Scotia by Chcbucto or Cliedabncto Bay and 
the Gut of Canso, contains 3120 square miles, with 
a popnl.ation (1871) of 20,454. Its principal exports 
are pine, oak, birch, maple, fish, and co.al. Though 
the island produces maize and other mains, yet 
it depends for its bread-stuffs chiefly on the United 
States. C. B., originally a French possession, was 
taken by tho English in 1745; but being subse- 
quently restored to Franco, it w.aa again captured in 
1758, and ceded in 1703, After ha\Tug been for a 
time .a distmet colony, it now forms part of tho 
province of Nova Scotia. Tho towns .are Sydney, 
Arichat, and Port Hood, tho once famous Louis- 
bourg, stripped of its fortific.ations, having become 
meroV a anllnge. 

CAPE COAST CASTLE, the chief settlement 
of Great Britain in North or Upper Guinea, lat. 
5° 5' N., and long. 1° l.'i' W. The place, as its 
name implies, is defended by a fort, or r.ather by 
three forts. It has a popidation of li),000. Diming 
1871, the external trade of the entire Gold Coast, 
C. C. C. being the capital, was as follows : imports, 
£250,572 ; exports. £205,2118 : total, £54.5,880. 
Under the latter head, the prmciti.al articles were 
palm-oil, gold-dust, tortoise-shell, and m.aizc. 

CAPE COD, properly a narrow peuinsul.a of 
Massachusetts, ■« Inch, u ith a length of C5 miles, 
forms the south-east boumlary of the gre.at b.ay of 
th.at state. Thu northern extremity, marked by a 
revolving light l.'i.'i feet high above the level of tho 
sea, IS in lat. -12' 3' 40' N., and long. 70’ 14' 48" W. 

CAPE HA'TTEUAS, a d.angeron.sly low point of 
North Carolina, Vnitcil .''tales, in l.at. 35° 1-t' N., and 
long. 75° 30' W. It fonns the e.astcrii extremity of 
the insular banks of tho same name, projecting 
virtually into the Florida .Stream, and marking tho 
spot where tho coast hno abnijitly turns from tho 
direction of noith-o.ast to that of due north. 

CAPE HA'YTIEN (fonnerly c.allod Cape 
Fran^ais and Oijir ifenri), a 'eaport town, of tlie 
island of H.ayti, on its north coa.st, m bat. 19° -lO' N., 
long. 72“ 5-4' IV. It is pleasantly situated on a 
small bay, partly i iu ircle.l by hiUs, has wide and 
well-paved streets, and some handsome squares. A 
great ])ortion of it, however, is m ruins, the effects 
of the revolutionary wai s at the cud of hist century. 
Safe anchorage is found within tho h.iiboiir, which, 
however, is rather ditlicult of ai ce.ss. < 11. carries 
on a considerable trade with the I 'luted States. 
Popul.ation stated at from 12,(lilt» to 15,909. 

CAPE HORN, or lIOdKN, the most southerly 
point of America, tenuinatiiig an island of its own 
name, in the archipelago of Tieir.a di-1 Fiiego. It is 
in lat. 55° 58' 40" ,S., and long, G7° 15' W., having a 
perennially antarctic cliin.ile, and being in itself 
merely .a detaehed link, b.ire and rugged, of the 
clnain of the Andes. It was discovered by Sclioiiton, 
a native of Hoorn in Holland, about 90 ye.ars later 
than tho Strait of Magellan, and since then the 
coui'sc of navigation has been round the capo instead 
of through the strait. 

CAPE LA HAGUE, a jiromontory of France, 
forming tho north-west extremity of the peninsida 
of Cotentin, in tho dep.artment of Mancho. It juts 
out into the English Channel, oiipositc the island of 
Alderney, and about 15 miles north-north-west of 
Cherbourg, and 50 miles south of St Alban’s He.ad, 
in Dorsetshire. 

CAPE LA HOGUE, often confounded with Cape 
la H.agiie, is situated on the c.ast side of the same 
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eninsul.a. Hero the united English and Dutch 
eots defeated the French in 1692. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, popularly regarded 
ns tho most southerly promontory of Afric.a, though 
it is half .a degreo to the north of Capo Agidlias. 
Tho latter is merely a projection on a coast-line, 
which diverges inconsiderably from a parallel ; 
but the former is really tho turning-point from 
south to cast on tho voy.ago from Europe to 
India. Tliis celebrated promontory is in lat. 34° 
22' S., and long. 18° 29' E., being tho tenniuation 
of Table Moimtain, which, as it recedes towards 
tho h.ay of its own name, rises from the height 
of loot) feet above the sea to that of 3582. Tho 
Capo (for so it is c.allcd by w.ay of eminence) was 
discovered and doubled by Diaz, .a Portuguese nart- 
gator, as c.arly as 14SC — six years before Columhiu), 
m aiming at tho same goal by a different rente, 
led the w.ay to America. But it was only in 1497 
th.at Vasco da Gama realised tho value of Diaz’s 
discoa-cry, by rounding it on his adventurous 
voyage from Lisbon to Calicut. The result w.a3 not 
merely to open a new channel for the traffic of tho 
East, hut it w.as also to transfer trading superiority 
from tho republics of Italy to the states of iVestem 
Europe. 

CAPE OP GOOD HOPE, a British colony, 
was so called from tho capo on its south-western 
extremity. It w.ts established by tbe Dutch in 
1552, some attempts .at a settlement having been 
previously made by tho Portuguese. Tlio former 
only intended it at first as an mtermediato station 
between Holland and their East Indian possessions; 
and at first occupied only a smaU tract of ground 
on tbo slopes of Table ^lountain, with some portion 
of tho adjoining fl.ats ; but they had in their noigh- 
hoiirhood sc.attorcd tribes of improvident natives, 
singularly feeble of purpose, and incapable of organ- 
is.ition on a largo scale. Tbe tide of immigration sot 
in from Holland, and when tbo country was finally 
taken possession of by tbo British in 1800 (tbero 
having been a brief occupation of it from 1796 till 
1803), tbo Dntcli bad extended their dominion ns 
far to the cast and north .as tbo mouth of tbo Groat 
Fisli River, and from that point in a waving lino 
across the coimtrj' to tbe west. 

In entering upon the govenimont of this l.argo 
territory, tho British found themselves face to faco 
with a race of a totally different sort from that of 
tho piirjioseless Hottentot — a people styled Kaffirs, 
mainly of Arab descent, consisting of tall, .athletic, 
finely fonned men, of w.arliko dispositions, with an 
incurable propensity to steal from any one, provided 
be was no*- their own tribe, and particularly so 
if ho w.as a foreigner. The inovitahlo result w.as a 
succession of wars — those, namely, of 1812, 1819, 
1S2S, 1835— 1S3C, IS-IG— 1847, 1851— 1852. The con- 
sequence was, that tho Kaffirs wore driven hack, 
and ,at present tho colony, on its north-east corner, 
h.as reached as far as the month of tho river Kci. 

The colony is hounded N. and N.E. by tho 
Orange River, which divides it in part of its course 
from the Free State Republic ; E. and N.E. by 
tho Tees, a small tribiitarj' of the Orange, the 
Stormbergon hlouiitains, and the Indwo and Gre.at 
Kci, which two rivers separate tho Cape Colony 
from Kaffir-land ; on the S. tho Indian Ocean 
bounds it ; and on the W. tho Athantic. Lat. 28° 
Iff— 34° 51' S., long. 16° 20'--2S° 20' E. The breadth 
on tho greatest meridian is about 450 miles, tho 
length on tho Largest par.allel about 600 miles, and 
tho number of square miles is consider.ably more 
than 200,000. 

Tho highest range of mountains within the colony 
is 9000 feet above the sea. The mountains keoi) 
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r.t a distance from the coast-lino of nhont 100 
miles, and receive different names in their course, 
such as the Stormberg, Snceusvberg, Nieun'veld, 
Koggoveld, and Kamiesberg. Between this prin- 
cijial range and the sea on the east, there are two 
otlier ranges less continuous and regular, the inter- 
mediate one generally more distant from the first 
than they are from eaeli other. 

South Africa being not far from the region of the 
tr.adcs, south-east winds jirevail, especially in the 
summer-time ; the only other wind that may be said 
to iilow is that from the north-west, which prevails 
during tile colder months. But whichever of these 
two winds predominates— the one bearing a supply 
of rain from the Indian Ocean, the other, if less 
frequent, more richly laden from a part of the 
Atlantic nearer the lino than the country which it 
fertilises— it fails to deposit its stores on the 
opposite side of the principal water-shed which 
cioiscs its path. Hence the curious fact of the 
transposition of seasons in the same latitude. As 
the harvest in such latitudes depends more on the 
supply of rain than anything else, people are 
rc.aping on the one side of the country whilst they 
arc sowing and planting on the other. Certain 
parts of the country are liable to long-continued 
droughts, bec.ause while very heavy rain-falls take 
jilace, the rain is con|ined to a particular part of 
the year. The country, however, is admirably 
adapted for the storage of av.ater. In man 3 ' places 
one meets avith the successive beds of dried-up 
lakes, with a narrow outlet at the lower ends, 
through which a periodic stream flows. By clos- 
ing up this outlet, artificial lakes or dams may 
be formed to almost any extent, and of unlimited 
number ; and from the steepness of tbe slope, the 
lands lower down admit easily of hoing laid under 
water. 

As regards minerals, the diamond fields arc in 
Griqua-land (q. v.), till recently beyond the limits 
of the 'colon}’, and in the Free State. In 1874, the 
lieutenant of "West Griqua-land issued an order for 
the better management of diggings and niines_ of 
precious stones and minerals, in avliich lie requires 
that minors shall Have a certificate, _do.alers_ a license, 
and the mines bo under official inspection. _ Tins 
ordinance created a great outcry ag.ainst it by 
a great body of de.alers; but it seems necessary 
that such protection should shield the weak and 
the dealer who wishes to trade according to recog- 
nised law. Gold is confidently reported to have 
been found in tlieTrans-Vaal in payable quantities; 
but tlio only mineral within the colony which has 
greatly added to its we.altli is the rich copper ore 
found in Karaaqua-land. 

There is in the colony almost a total want of 
navigable rivers, and railways have been little 
more than commenced. Already the copper mines 
arc connected with Port Nollotli ; the line which 
connected Cape Tmni with Wolliiigton has hcen 
carried forward to Worcester. When completed, it 
will he a trunk lino extending from one end of tko 
colony to the other. Another line has been begun at 
Port Elizabeth, in order that it may pierce the gaps 
in the mountain regions, and open up the way to 
the country behind them. A lino is jirojceted from 
East London with a similar view. The shipping 
at Cape Town is now secure by a breakwater and 
docks. The same cannot bo said of Port Elizabeth, 
East London, and the Kowio ; hut measures are being 
taken which, it is hoped, will result in making 
these also safe from the fierce south-east winds. 

This splendid country is at present occupied 
by an assemblage of very varied races. The 
Portuguese were the first Europeans who landed 
here. The Dutch are probably still the most 


numerous, notwitlistanduig the exodus prompted 
by the slave question, and the slower emigra- 
tion which has peopled the Trans-Vaal. Next in 
number to the Dutch are the English, by whom 
some parts of the country, particularly in the east, 
are occupied almost exclusively. Of other Euro- 
peans, the French are also largely represented, 
many refugees having settled in it subsequently 
to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. They 
were at first located principally in the west, where 
they introduced the culture of the vine, but their 
n.ames are now found in almost every part of the 
hand. There is also a considerable importation of 
Germans, who have hcen settled on tho frontiers 
adjoining the Kaffirs for defensive purposes. As 
regards the coloured inhabitants, largo numbers of 
Kaffirs have been retained in the districts which 
they formerly occupied, and others have come into 
the country as shepherds and servants. There is a 
large number of people of Malay origin in and 
around Cape Town, and in towns on the east coast, 
who gain a livelihood as fishermen, porters, and the 
more laborious sorts of skilled labour. Thei^ are 
a few Mozambiquores and Hottentots, besides a 
number of balf-oastes, to whom the name of 
Africander properly belongs. 

The constitution of the country, after several 
changes, was fi.xed in its present form, by an act 
passed by the colonial legislature in 1872, which 
provides for responsible government. There are 
two elective ebambers, tho Upper House, consisting 
of 21 members, 11 of whom represent the western 
province as one constituency, and 10 the eastern. 
They are presided over by the Lord Chief-jnstioo. 
To the Lower House, or House of Assembly, 
two representatives are appointed by each divi- 
sion of tho colony, with tho exception of tho Capo 
district, which, as being more populous, returns 
four. They amount in all to G4, and arc presided 
over by a speaker of their own choice. The 
1C electoral divisions into which the western and 
eastern provinces are each divided, arc again sub- 
divided for magisterial and fiscal purposes. Tho 
governor carries on tho administration along with 
a ministry of 5 members — the Colonial Secretary, 
the Attorney-general, tho Treasurer-general, the 
Comraissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works, 
the Secretary for Native Affairs. The supremo 
court, which has its sittings in Cape Town, 
has two judges besides tho Lord Chief-justice. 
Another court holds its sittings in Graham’s Tow’ii, 
in which there are two judges only, hut there lies 
an appeal to the supreme court. In other parts of 
the colony, justice is administered by the judges 
going on circuit. Smaller suits and misdemeanours 
arc settled by a resident magistrate, 

AYool is the staple product of the colony ; ostrich 
farming and the culture of the vino are carried on. 
Tho foUowing tables show the exports and imports 
of the colony for four recent years : 
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Tho coasting trade has increased in a much higher 
proportion. The revenue shews steady increase : 

Annual IleTcnuo. 

£593,210 

1870, .... 831,211 

1871 . - . - 830,097 

1872, .... 1,101,646 
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CAPE EIVER, properly^ VamTa, taking Ita 
popular name from tho prommity of its mouth to 
Cape Gracias a Dios, on the cast reach of tho 
Mosquito shore in Central America, i^ter a gener- 
ally north-east course of nearly 300 miles, it enters 
the Caribbean Sea, about lat. 14“ 59' N., and 
long. 83° 11' W., being navigable for a considerable 
distance upwards. 

CAPE ST VINOEITT, a headland forming tho 
south-west extremity of Portugal, in lat. 37° S' H., 
long. 9° W., is celebrated on account of two naval 
battles in which British ships were engaged, fought 
off it, one in 1693, the other in 1797. In the 
former. Admiral Rooke, who with some 20 English 
and Dutch men-of-war was convoying a fleet of 
some 400 merchantmen, was attacked off this point 
by the Prenoh Admiral De Tourville, and after 
a running fight lost several ships, and 80 mer- 
chantmen. In Febniary 1797, Sir John Jervis, with 
a fleet of 16 sail, gave battle to a Spanish fleet of 27 
sail of the line, and defeated them, c.apturing four 
ships and driving the rest into Cadiz Bay, where 
they were blockaded. 

CAPE TOWN, the capital of Cape Colony, 
faces Table Bay to the north-east, is flanked 
by the mountain Lion’s Head, with its continuation 
to Lion’s Bump or Signal Hill, and has behind 
it the precipices of Table Mouut.ain. Its latitude 
is 33° 56' S., its longitude 18° 28' 7" E. Its mean 
temperature 58"3° E. for winter, 70'6° for summer, and 
67'3° for the whole year. Pop. 29,000. Two tines 
of passenger wagons connect it with the diamond 
fields, which are reached in about a week, a railway 
with Wellington, and olcctrio telegraphs with the 
principal parts of the colony. It is the principal 
port for the coasting trade as well as foreign exports 
and imports; is well supplied with fish, as well 
as meat, dairy produce, and every sort of fruit and 
vegetables, at a moderate price. It has a supply 
of fresh water of excellent quality. C. T. is the seat 
of the government, the supreme court, and a college 
and university. All the churches are well repre- 
sented— the English Episcopal, the Roman Catholic, 
and representatives of Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
Wesleyans, Congregationalists, a Free Church 
(chiefly an off-break from the Dutch Church), 
a Jewish synagogue, and a Mohammedan mosque, 
the Malay population being of that faith. There 
are also banks and insurance offices. The town is 
built upon a double slope, which subsides into a 
plain on the north-east side. Its streets, at right 
angles to each other, are lined with houses, for the 
most part of an Eastern type, with heavy walls, flat 
roofs, and large public apartments, interspersed with 
increasing numbers of shops and warehouses, of the 
sort to be met with in England. 

The most remarkable structures are the break- 
water, with the docks and patent slip ; the castle,, 
with its outworks and bastions ; the barracks 
for the military, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
with a few other places of worship ; the museum 
and library, with the Botanic G.ardens in front ; and 
between it aud Government House, a park, with 
its avenues sh.aded by stately oaks. Out of town, 
a little distance to the north-west, is Somerset 
Hospital, and the Royal Observatory, about two and 
a half miles to the north-east. 

C. T. returns four members to the colonial 
assembly. The municipali.^ jgp administered by a 
town-counoil of 18 member£_.t^u.ynB from each of six 
separate districts — and is Pesuled'tover by a mayor 
elected annually by the c.mjcil. In September 
1872, it possessed ^ vessels, and th.^ir united ton- 
nage was 4416. There are 5 newspapiers in C. T., 
which are issued three times a week”; 2 bi-wcek- 
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lies, 1 weekly, 1 fortnightly, and 3 monthly maga- 
zines. 

CAPE VERD, the most westerly headland in 
Africa, jutting out into the Atlantic Ocean, between 
the rivers Gambia and Senegal, in lat. 14° 4.3’ N., long. 
17° 34' IV. It was discovered by the Portuguese 
about 1445, and is said to have derived its name 
from a group of gigantic baobab-trees which adorns 
its summit. 

C. 1 IPE VERD ISLANDS {Ilhas Verdes), a 
group of islands belonging to Portugal, lying in 
lat. 14° 45'— 17 ° 19' N., and long. 22° 45^25“ 25' IV., 
and distant about 320 miles west of tho c.ipp from 
which they take their name. The principal islands 
are ten — viz., Santiago, the Largest and most impor- 
tant, Fogo, Brava, Maio, Boavista, San Nicolflo, 
S.an Antonio, San Vicente, San Luzia, and Sal. 
There aro besides four islets, barren and iminlia- 
bited. The total area is about 1700 square miles, 
with a population (1869) of 70,000. 'The islands are 
aR very mountamous, and owe their origin to tho 
action of submarine volcanoes. Tho highest eleva- 
tion is reached in a volcanic peak, 9157 feet above 
the sea, on the island of Fom, and which is stUl 
active. The climate is unhealthy during the rainy 
season. Though water is deficient, vegetation is 
luxuriant, yieldmg African and Southern Em'opcau 
products. Sugar, cotton, coffee, tobacco, and indigo 
are grown, and the trade in .archil, monopolised 'by 
government, has in some seasons yielded as much as 
£24,000. Several of the European domestic .animiils 
thrive weR Turtles are abundant in the suwound- 
ing seas, and whales also are fished by British and 
American vessels. Amber is found on the coasts, 
and gre.at quantities of salt fonned by sol.ar eva- 
poration is obtained from the l.agimes on the shores, 
especially on tho island of Sal. The inhabitants, 
who are mostly negroes, indolent but harmless, 
speak a comipted form of Portuguese, called Lingua 
Creoula. The revenue for 1857 — 1858 was estimated 
at about £24,000, and the expenditure for tho samo 
ye.ar at £31,000. The islands aro under a governor- 
genenal, exercising both'civil and military authority. 
The chief ports are Porto Praya, on the island of 
Santiago, and Porto Grande, tho bBst_ harbour in 
the whole group, on the island of San Vicente. Tho 
islands were discovered about tho middle of tho 15th 
c. by tho Portuguese, who shortly after colonised 
them. 

CAPE ’WRATH, a pyramidal promontory of 
unrivalled wildness and grandeur, forming tho north- 
west extremity of Scotland and of Sutherl.and, and 
rutming out into the Atlantic, in lat. 58° 38' N., 
.and long. 4° 58' 5" W. It consists of gneiss, with 
■beds of dark hornblende rock, is intersected by 
complex granite veins, and presents deep fissures 
and tall pinnacles. From it a reef of rooks, per- 
forated with arches and caverns, juts otit into the 
sea. Off the cape is Stag Rock, a pillar 200 feet 
high. C. ’W. is 600 feet high, and there is a lighL 
house near it, 400 feet above the sea, and seen 25 
miles off. From the Cape can be seen N. Rona, 50 
nules off ; Hoy Head, Orkney ; the Butt of Lewis ; 
and a grand p.anor.ama of mountains in Sutherland. 

OAPEFIGUE, Baptiste HoNonfi Ravmond, h 
French publicist and historian, was born, 1802, at 
Marseille. He studied law at Aix, and in 1821 
proceeded to Paris, for the purpose of completing 
his jiuidical course, but soon betook himself to 
joumidism and authorship. He held a post in tho 
foreign office until 1848. This, however, did not 
interfere with his amazing activity. Besides 
contributing extensively to many of the Parisian 
journal, he has ‘manufactured’ not less than a. 
himdred volumes of history — not, indeed, intrinsically 
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valuaWe, but indicating wonderful facility in tlio are naked. It ig an inhabitant of pine- woods ; feeds 
use of the pen. The best is the ITisfoire dc la He- on berries, seeds, worms, insects, &c., and on the 
i/raf I'oK (3d edit. 1842). He has published of late youn" shoots of the pine, greatly preferring the 
years many interesting biographical worics. Scotcli fir to the spruce ; occasionally also eating, 

CA'PELIIT {Mallotus Granlandlcus), a sm-aE least in arintor, the buds of the birch and other 


fi‘h of tlio family of Salvionidcc, extremely abun- 
dant; on the coasts of Kewfoimdland, and much 
used as bait in the cod-fishery. It is idso, in a 
dried state, an article of commerce, and is imported, 
although not very largely, into Britain, Avhcrc it 
sometimes appears on the brcalcfast or supper table. 






sometimes appears on tfic brcalcfast or supper table. / ' 

Its flavour, Avliich is very agreeable, suggests to 

most persons the idea of its belonging to the herrinff . , V'. 

rather than the salmon family. It is nearly allied '/ , . .> 

to the smelt, but the teeth aro smaller and more , 

numerous. It is the only Icnown species of its 

genu;*. — Shoals of capelins arrive periodically on the 

coast of l^cwfoundland, the vast numbers changing 

the vciy colmm of the sc.u 

CAPE'LLA, a bright star of the first magnitude, •■ 
on the left ahoiUder of Auriga. 0. is also called 

Capra or tho She-goat, a name also sometimes given /^■'’ 

to Caprieom. — Tho poets fable 0. to bo Amalthoa’s 

goat, wbicb suclcJcd Jupiter in bis infancy. Capercailzie. 

CAPELLzV. See A G.vrEi.T,.v. , , , , , 

CAPELLA, llAUTiAKtis bltNr.cs Pelec, a trees. The female makes her nest on the ground, 
learned author belonging to the soeond Ealf of the and lays from sue to Evolve eggs, of a pale redM 
Cth c., was bom in AfSca, but wliero is not defi- or ycUowisb brow, spotted with other shades of 

s.., X44. , r«Avn f.TTrt inohM ICTIfr. Bllcfi tho 


Cupcrcailzie. 


posterity is tnc oauncou, a luna oi cncycioiKcuja, 

iiigbly esteemed during the middle ages as a work found on the pmo-covered mmmtams of all pa^ of 
of roferouco. It is written in a medley of prose and Europe, from Spam and Italy ahnost to the Nort^^ 
verso, and is full of curious learning, but possesses Cape, and is abundant in tbo northern 
no llterarj- value; tho style has all the bombastic Asia. It was at one tune foiuid both m Scotland 
pomp of tlio African school of later Latinists, and Ireland, but was completely c::tupatcd about 
?t consists of nine books. Tbo first two consist the end of tbo IStb or bo^n^g of the 19th 
of an aUegorj', The J\^uptials o/ Philology and cenW. the exertions, however, ofthe^rl 

Mercury, wlUo the remaining seven aro devoted of Fifo and orticr proprietors of peat Hi a d 
to tho liberal arts,’ grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, estates, but particularly of the Marque of Broad- 
geometrj', aritbmetio, astrouomy, and music. Tho alb.a^_, it has again been restored to tbo forerts of 
first eiUtion of tbo Satiricon appeared in 1499, the Highlands of Scotland. Tbo C. is ve^capa lo 
under tbo c.aro of Franciscus Bodianus; tbo best in of domestication, and breeds rcadi]j(, if aUowed the 
1S3G, under tbo care of If. F. Kopp. range of a space containing a few pino-trccs. K m 

The book on astronomy is remarkable as con- rniich esteemed for the table. Tbo market £ 
taining a bint of tbo true theory of the solar Stocldiolm is well supplied wuth it m wntor; . 
syatoii Mercury and Venus aro there declared to since the cstablislimcnt of ste.am (mmn^imioafron, 
move round the eun, and not round tbo earth; and it has been regularly brought from Soandmavia to 
their relation to these bodies is properly explained. London. ^ ^ ,, o,, , i. 

JTotv as Copernicus knew C., and quotes from him, OAPE^RHAUiVI, mcanmg * the iicld of repent- 
it is not unlikely that ho derived the first idea of ance,* or *city of comfort,^ was in tho time of oiir 
his doctrine from this writer. Saviour a favourite and exalted city, and one of tho 

CAPEROArLZIE,OAPEUOAILLIE,'il^OOD- three which he upbraided ‘because they repented 
GROUSE, or COOK OF THE ^yOODS {Tclrao not.' It wm sil^atcd on tho north-western coast 
Uronallus), the largest of the gallinaceous birds of of tho Sea of Galileo, or Lake of Gennesareth. I is 
Europe. It is a species of Grouse (q.v.). almost now a bean of mins, extendmg more than a mlo 
equal in sizo to the turkey ; tbo male, avhiob is tbo dong the s^ioro and bade toayar^s 
largest, Bometimos weighing fifteen pounds or more, overgrown with m-ass an^d buBbos, lliat it is diffic 
In^figire and appearance, it much resembles tho to rnovo among them. C. is called by the natives of 

black-cock, but tho tail of the male C. is rounded, byna TcU-hhu. 

and not forked, as in that species; and tho male C. CA'PERS arc tlio picldcd uower-buds of tho 
has the feathers of the head elongated- The general caper-bush [Capparis epinosa). They have an 
colour of the adult male is brownish black, mmutcly agreeable pxmgcncy of taste, with a shcht bitter- 
frccldcd with grajdsU wliitc, and with lighter ness, and havo long been in very general use as a 
brown ; the qmll-fcathcrs dark brown ; tho tail- condiment and in^edient of sauces, ^ilong mu ^ 
feathers nearly black, some of tho longer tail- boiled mutton and other kinds^ of food. They 
coverts on the sides of the tail tipped with w'hitc ; possess racdicmal properties, being antiscorbutic, 
tho cheat is of a shining dark green ; there is a fitimulaut, and laxative. They aro of a grayish 
BinaU scarlet patch of naked elan above the eye, green colour, to improve w'hich, however, copper is 
and the bill is whitish. Tho general colour of the sometimes used, as in the case of gherkins and other 
female and of young males is dark brown, freckled pickles, rendering them poisonous. This ^ can bo 
with yellowish brown; the front of the neck and tho detected by tlirusting" a polished iron rod into tho 
chest are yellowish chestnut; and the feathers of tho vessel w’hich contains tho 0.;^ tho surface of the 
under parts are generally edged with white.* Tho rod soon becoming coated rvith copper, if it is 
0. has tho feet feathered to tho toes, hut the toes present.— Tho caper-bush is a native of tho south oi 
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Europe, and otlier countries ne.ar tlic Mediterranean. 
It ie extensively cultivated in some parts of tho 
south of France and in Italy, but most of aU in 
Sicily. It succeeds in the 

f p-^ open air even at Paris, 
^ Eut in Britain requires the 

pp) aid of .artificial heat. It is 
a trading, rambling shrub, 
loving dry places, and 
/[ often growing on rocks 

or walls, adding a fresh 
charm of beauty to many 
{W:v Jr'rTTyl an ancient ruin. It begins 
to flower early in summer, 
and continues flowering 
tUl winter. The buds are 
\ g.athered every morning, 

y and are immediately put 

into r-inegar and salt: at 


y lA. season, 

they are sorted according 
to their size and colour, 
H greenest and least 

v;v expanded being the best, 

\l!r^ y( and are again put into 

vinegar, the finest being 
^ '' sent to the market in 

Caper {Capufxris spinosa). bottles, the coarser in 
small barrels. The fruit, 
which is a smaU berry, is also pickled in the south 
of Italy. Tlie flower-buds of the caper of Mormt 
Sinai [Capparis Sinaica) .are pickled like those of 
the common species ; the seeds are also pickled, and 
are called by a name signifying Mountain Pepper. 
The fruit of Capparis aph>/l!a is made into a piclde 
in India. Species of Capparis are niunerous in 
India, the warm parts of America, &c. See Cap- 
PAr.rDRs:, — Various substitutes for C. are sometimes 
used, as the flower-buds of the Marsh Marigold 
[Caltha paluslris), those of the Didian Cress {Tro- 
paolvm majus), and those of tho Bean Caper 
(ZygopTiyllum. Fabago). 

OA'PETIAN DYNASTY, the third Prankish 
dynasty, foimded about the close of the 10th c., 
when Hugo Capet ascended the throne. The 
surname Capet has been derived from cappetiis, 
‘a monk’s hood,’ because, though duke of Prance, 
Hugo was also abbot of St Martin de Tours. On 
the death of the last Carlovingiau monarch (Louis V., 
sumamed Le Fainbant — L e., the Slothful), Hugo, 
the most powerful of French vassals, seized the 
throne, and by moderation and prudent concessions 
made to the authorities of the clumoh, ns well as 
to his brother-nobles, who h.ad made themselves 
independent, contrived to ret.ain the power he had 
seized. He was crowned at Noy on, J uly 3, 937. In 
order to estabUsh his dynasty, Hugo caused his 
eldest son Kobert to be crowned as co-regent, 988. 
Capet first made Paris the capital of France. He 
died in 99G ; when his son Kobert, a well-disposed 
but feeble ruler, ascended the throne, who died 
1031, beloved by his domestics, but despised by his 
neighboiun .and vassals, forgotten by his people, and 
permitting .aE power to vanish from his hands. It was 
during his long lethargic reign that the towns and 
cities of France began to form themselves into 
corporations, to act in their own name, to contract 
obligations, and lay the foundations of middle-class 
freedom. In many other ways, also, the happy 
dissolution of roy.al power sowed the seeds of 
national prosperity. Eobert’s sons were Henry, who 
succeeded him, and Kobert, ancestor of the older 
House of Burgundy. 

Henry left two sons — ^Philippe I., who ascended 
the throne, and Hugo, who distinguished himscK in 
the first crusade (1096), and died 1102. Phihppe, 
5S4 


under the regency of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
came to the throne when only eight ye.ars old, and 
first rcaUy began to reign after 'the death of the 
regent (1066). He took hardly any part in tho 
great movements and .events of his times, but 
supported Kobert, son of ‘WiUi.am the Conqueror, in his 
rebellion against his father. Consequently, William 
commenced an expedition against Paris, and would 
probably have dethroned Philippe, but died in 
1089. By his dissolute course of life, Philippe fell 
rmder a sentence of excommunication issued by 
Pope Gregory 'S’TI. in 1094, and, after doing 
penance, died in 1108. 

His successor, Louis VI., sumamed Le Oros, had, 
diming Philippe’s lifetime, been active in the 
support of the crown, and now extended the roj-al 
power which had been almost entirely confined 
within' the duchy of Paris. By bold and rigorous 
measures he brought everywhere his vassals into 
real subjection to his authority, liberated the towns 
from baronial oppression, partly abolished feudal 
bondage, and extended considerably the jurisdiction 
of the crorvn. His life was an almost incess.ant 
contest with the small and turbulent v.assals who 
had rioted in the license afforded them by the 
weakness of his predecessors. He died 1137, leaving 
a numerous family. 

As his eldest son and co-regent, Philippe, had died 
during the reign of Louis, iris second son, Louis 
VIL, m Jeune, now came to the throne, and by his 
marriage irith Eleanor of Guienne, heiress of the 
Duke of Aquitaine, gained a-consider.able accession 
to the power of the crown. He engaged in tho 
second cnisade, and led 100,000 men to the East; 
but was unsuccessful, and returned to France after 
an .absence of two years. In 1152 he divorced his 
unfaithful wife Eleanor, who subsequently married 
Henry Plantagenet, afterwards Henry II. of England. 
This marriage made Henry far more powerful than 
the king of Fkance, and Louis would probably have 
lost his cro-wn had not the disturbances in England 
— the quarrels with Becket and with his own sons 
— proved sufficient to occupy Henry’s attention. 
Louis le Jeune died 1180. 

PhUippo Auguste (q. v.), his son by a third m.ar- 
riage, ascended the throne ten months before his 
father’s death, and proved himself tho most able 
ruler of the Capetian dynasty. Against the wishes 
of his family, he married Isabelle of Hainaidt, 
great-granddaughter of the last of the Carlorin- 
gians, and thus fin.aUy united the two houses. _ His 
successor, Louis VHI., who died 1226, was s.aid to 
have been poisoned by the Count of Champagne, 
paramour of the queen, Blanca of Castile. Louis 
VHI. was foUowed by his son Louis IN. (S-UET 
Louis, q. v.), who died at Tunis, 1270. Of the 
t’even chiliron of St Louis, the eldest, Louis, died 
.aged 16 years, while the youngest, Kobert, bec.ame 
the founder of the Bourbon dynasiy (see Bounnox). 
The second son, Philippe III., le Hardi, succeeded 
Ills Lather, and, by the decease of two brothers 
.and two imcles, acquired possession of Poitou, 
Auvergne, and Toulouse. His son (Philippa IV., le 
BeVj acquired by marriage Champagne with Navairo. 
These acquisitions, and his attempt to seciue for 
his uncle, Charles of Anjou, the throne of Naples, 
involved Philippe III. in contentions arith Italy and 
Sp.ain. He subjugated Navarre, 1276, and died of 
the plague in 1285. Philippe IV., le Bel, succeeded 
to the throne when seventeen ye,ars old. He 
soon gave signs of a despotic character, plundered 
tho estates of the church, defied papal authority, 
persecuted the order of Templars (q. v.), .and removed 
the residence of tho pope to Avignon, 'tte atrocious 
act of burning the grand-master, with sixty knights, 
of the order of Templars, after they had recalled aU 
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the confessions drawn from them by torture, has 
left an ineffacoahle blot on the name of Philippe le 
Pel. Ho died 1314, and left three sons and a 
daughter. 

The eldest son, Louis X., le Mulin, who ascended 
tlie throne, displayed remarkable weakness of 
character, and died 131G. He was sueceeded by 
Philippe V., le Long, second sou of Philippe le 
Bel, who died without issue. By his death (1322) 
the crown came to Charles IV., le Lei, third son of 
Philippo le Bel, and the last of the direct line of 
the Capetian kings. He died 132S, leaadng by his 
third man'iage a daughter, named Blanche, who 
married Philippe, Duke of Orleans, and died (1392) 
leaving no issue. Isabelle (daughter of Phihppe le 
Bel) man-ied Edward II. of England, .and was mother 
of Edward IH., who oonsegueutly took the title of 
king of Pnance, winch was retained by the Icings of 
England imtU the reign of George IH. ; but Philippe 
of V.alois, cousin of the last Capetian Icing, and 
gr.andson of Philippo IH., le Hardi,_ claimed the 
crown of Prance by virtue of the Salic law, and so 
founded the dynastj' of Valois (g. v.). 

CA'PIAS, in the practice of the English common 
haw, is a writ directed ag.ainst the person, and so 
called from the commencement of the process in the 
old Latin form. It has various appheations, the 
principal of which are the following : 

Caiias ad EESPONDrsDUM is a writ which a 
plaintiff, after action, may sue out upon affidavit 
against a defendant who, there is reason to believe, 
is about to quit Enghl'd, and ag.ainst whom there is 
a cause of action to the amoimt of £50 or upwards, 
whether os matter of contract or of damage. The 
writ direcls the sheriff to arrest the defendant, who 
remains in custody on such arrest until he shall 




have either given a bail-bond with reasonable 
sureties. This arrest is only 
, o I, [jy I when the defendant’s ah- 
nlj sence will prejudice plaintiff. 
V, 11 Vl Viii-Ml'y Capias ad Satisfacien- 
R R1 VI ) or Oa. Sa. This is 

Vl r 

c a plaintiff can put a judg- 
^ 'l 1 ment recovered by him in 

*i " execution. The object of it 

'll '( ll1^yU[J is to imprison the debtor till 

i'i I) /« iGa //\ln satisfaction, when imprison- 

>,■ l' Inji j W ment is still permitted. See 

■1 f! iMlwll subject of Capias 

■ I Jj generally, ArpnEiiESD, An- 

■ 111 »\\ r.EST, Attachment, Execu- 

‘ 1 1 0/ f m\M \ and Bail. 

■' 1' lV(J /iflVii CAPILLAI'EE, a medi- 

'1 j cinal syrup, used as a 

■ ■ pectoral in chronic catarrlis, 

’’ fl IS prepared by adding sugar 

jl orange-flower water to 

' I'/nWvniiAl an infusion of the fern called 

y/ kMIl hUmENnAin (q.v.), or by 

il I 1 I pouring boiling syrup on the 
I'l ij' 

■ } nl/lv/ //> CA'PILLAEIES. The 

CC ' i tubes wliich convey the 

1 ’■ ' blood from the left side 

li' 1 n 11^ he.art to the various 

^ O ‘ 1 / V parts of the body are termed 

0 arteries, while those -which 

„ . return it to the right side of 

Gapilliines : after it has dis- 

“’c mrinlierVenin/ Jainl charged its various functions 
laries. m the body, are Imown .as 

veins. The name of capil- 
lary (from capilla, a h.air) is givp to the minute 
vessels -u'hich form the connection between the 


terminal branches of the arteries and the com- 
mencements of the trunks of the veins. These 
little vessels are of various sizes, some admitting 
only one blood-corpuscle at once, while others are 
large enough to allow of the simultaneous passage 
of two, three, or more corpuscles. In the muscular 
tissue their average diameter is 0'003 of a lino ; they 
are smallest in the brain, and largest in bone. 
Their arrangement varies in different part3._ In the 
accompanying figm-e, which represents their distri- 
bution in muscular tissue, they_ run for the most 
p.irt parallel to one another; in other cases (as 
around fat-cells) they have a sphericH arrangement, 
and in the skin and in parts of the intestines they 
form loops ; and many other forms of distribution 
might be mentioned. These various armngements 
have been discovered by the microscopic examm- 
ation of tissues that have been successfully injected 
■with coloured fluids. 

The circulation of the blood through the 0. may 
be readily seen in the web between the toes of the 
hind-foot of the frog, in the tongue of- that animal, 
in the tail or gills of the tadpole, in the -wing of the 

b.at, &C. 

The piincipal uses of the capillary system of 
vessels will be noticed in the articles on Dioestioh, 
NuTniTioH, Eesfiration, and Secretion. 

CA'PILLAEY ACTION. When a clean glass 
tube -with a fine bore, open at both ends, is phmged 
into a liquid capable of wetting it, such as water, 
the liquid is foimd (1) to rise in the tube above the 
level of its sm-face in the vessel containing it; (2) to 
rise the higher in the tube above that level the 
finer its bore is ; (3) to stand above the general level 
in the tube where it approaches the sides (as in fig. 1, 
which is drawn on a greatly exaperated scale), so 
that its upper surface in the tube is curved and 
concave. When a similar tube is plunged into a 
liquid incapable of wetting it, such as mercury, 
phenomena of a precisely opposite natoe are 
presented. The liquid stands in the tube below the 
level of its surface in the vessel ; and where it 
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.approaches the sides of the tube, it stands below its 
general level in the tube, so that its upper surface 
is curved and convex as in fig. 2, the convexity 
and depression in the tube increasing "with the 
fineness of its bore. 'While such is the case with tho 
two classes of liquids described, there are others on 
which fine tubes have no action, so that they stand 
in such tubes at the same level as in the vessel, 
and avith plane upper surfaces. These are the loading 
phenomena to be explained by what is called C. A., 
the tubes with fine hair-hke bores being called capil- 
lary tubes, from Lat. 

capilltts, a hair. The 
phenomena, however, i 
though oonuected by y 

n.amc -with such tubes, 
are not dependent 

on them, but may i 

be produced without 

their intervention by 

any contrivance which 

gives room for the 

so-called capillary ac- 

tion. Eor instance, 

if two plates of glass with parallel faces be placed 
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togetlier TOth tiro of their edges in contact, and tube at the level nn', as if these forces did not act 
the tiro opposite he separated a very little by a fine at all. If 2A he P' 0, then 2A — C TviU be an 
wedge ; and then if they bo put standing with upward force, and the column wiU be raised above 
their common edge vertical in a trough (fig. 3), the level nn'. If 2A be ^ 0, then 2A — 0 bo 
containing a little coloured fluid capable of wetting a downward force, and the column be depressed, 
the glass, the fluid will rise between the plates, the Regarding the forms of the upper surfaces of 
height attained at any point being inversely as the columns of liquid in oapiUMy tubes, it can bo 
distance between the plates at that point, so that demonstrated mathematicaUy that the same rcla- 
its uijper siurface will be a curve of the kind tions of the forces 'of attraction and cohesion, which 
Icnown ns the hyperbola— bein^ highest near the determine the elevation or depression of the liquid 
common edge, and lowest near the edges separated column, determine also the form of its upper surface 
by the wedge. If the same apparatus bo placed in in the two cases of elevation .and depression. In 
a trough containing mercury, the mercury will be fact, the -case of the elevated column resembles 
depressed between the plates till its upper surface that of a cylinder of any very elastic substance (so 
forms a hyperbola convex to the zenith. elastic as to suffer change of form very readily 

To understand the peculiar action producing these rmder pressure), supported wholly by lAe rim at 
phenomena, it^ must be kept in view that the one of its ends; or, what is the same thing, by 
surface of a fluid at rest under dainty is a horizontal vertical forces acting in the lines composmg its 
plane (see Hvbrostaticb), and that this plane is outer siuface. Gravity draws down the concentric 
maintained^by gravity and the mutual attractions shells, of which the cylinder may be conceived 
of the particles of the fluid mass. Suppose now a to be composed, the further the more remote they 
fluid at rest in a vessel to have a foreim body, such are from the outermost, or that which is directly 
as a capillary tube, suddenly phm«ed Into it, and supported, the central rod being the most depressed, 
separating, as by walls, a portion of the fluid from It would appear that the form of the surface has an 
the rest. By cohesion important bearing on the cause of the production of 
(q.v.), the fluid particles the whole phenomena. 

a oJ inside the tube will be The third fact of observ.ation — ^viz., that the 

4n. — nC °° — drawn down- liquid rises liigher or is more depressed the finer 

wards — to tho mass of the the bore of the tube — is thus explained in the 

fluid, while by adhesion c.ase of clev.ation : Since the action of adhesion 

(q. V.) they will be drawn is confined to the superficM layer of the fluid, 

upwards towards the sides and between the s.amo substances is, cmlcris pari- 

..7}- f?/. ^ of tho tube. By the ordi- bus, constant in quantity for an equ.al extent of 

•m~ mS ; ; nary action of gr.avity, as surface, the wider the tube the shorter must be 

2 Z' i ; in tubes of a largo size, the column sustained, as the contents of the 

•y j i the fluid will at once column raised by cohesion increase more rjipidly 

i ' '■ i tend to rise in the tube when the boro increases than the attracting sur- 

i i to its level in tho vessel, face. The column incre.ases with the square of the 

C IVhether it will succeed diameter of the tube, while the attracting siufaoo 

Fig. A in doing so, or whether it increases only with the ^ameter. The height, 

will rise stUl higher, must therefore, is inversely as tho breadth of 'tte tube, 
depend on the adjustment of the forces of cohesion That the depression must increase as the bore of 
between the fluid particles and their .adhesion to tho tube diminishes, appears from reasoning similar 
the solid of tho tube. Tho relation of these forces to that employed in the case just discussed, 
may be generally explained as follows : Let min' The degree of elevation vaiies with &e nature of 
(fig. 4) bo the Biuface of the column, mn, of a liquid tho fluid, the vari.ation depending partly on tho 
contained in ,a space, abb'a', above or below the difference of cohesion between the particles of 
Biuface, nn', of the extern.al liquid. There being the fluid, and partly on the difference of adhesion 
equilibrium between the liquid in the tube and in between tho fluid and glass. It is foimd that 
tho vessel, any line of liquid p.artioles may be taken temperature affects these forces, so that the height 
and supposed to be detached from the rest and diminishes as the tcmperatiue rises, 
enclosed in a tube, without altering the forces exerted. The depression of merciuy in a fine glass tube 
Let the line included between tlie dotted lines bo makes it necessary to use a correction in reading off 
conceived so detached. The actions which the the height of the mercurial column in the barome- 
particlcs of the liquid in the tube exert on each ter, which, owing to it, stands always a little lower 
other, or sustain from the sides of tho tube, have no than the height due to tho atmospheric pressure, 
tendency to make the liquid move either up or down. Experience, however, has shewn that the oapill.arj' 
But the column, mb, in tho tvibe has some acton depression is nearly one-half less in tubes which 
exerted on itby the sides of the tube above the surface have had the merciuy boiled within them than in 
mm'. Let A, depending on the force of adhesion, unboiled tubes, as by the boiling a film of air, which 
represent this upward action of the tube. The in unboiled tubes adheres to the glass, is expelled, 
column is also attracted downwards by the detached By widening the bore of the tube also, the error 
column be, i. e., by the liquid in the imaginary may bo diminished so as to be neglected alto- 
tube. Let C, depending on. the force of cohesion, gether. In a tube of ^ inch in diameter, in which 
represent this downward action of tho liquid. Also tho mercury has been boiled, tho depression is 0'02 
the part be of the liquid islattracted upwards by inch, while with a similar tulie of ^ inch diameter it 
the tube ab by the attraction which we have repre- is only 0‘003. The depression of mercury, it is found, 
sented by A. Thus the liquid column is acted on is slightly increased by an elevation of tempemtm'e. 
by two upward actions = 2A, and a downward It may bo mentioned that in reading off the 
action, C. The whole force acting on it, excluding level of mercury in any instrument, such as the 
gravity, is 2A — 0. Gravity woidd make the liquid barometer, the height should be taken from the 
rise to nn' at once, i. e., till it stood as high in the convexity of the curve. If the liquid used in the 
tubs as in the vessel. Whether, then, it will rise instrument, however, wets the tube, the height 
above nn', or be depressed below it, must depend should be taken from the concavity, 
on whether 2A is greater than 0, equal to it, or less As already stated, the phenomena'are not depen- 
than it. If 2A = 0, the liquid will stand in tho dent on the intervention of tubes; any capillary 
C8G 
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c.-ivity cuffices to produce them. Wheu two light as from the smaller. It is further found that 
bodies, such as two hits of cork, are left to flo.at on the efflux varies with the nature of the liquid 
vater, near each other, thej” soon como together, the material of tho tube not appearing to ^ect 
mo’.dng at last a\'ith a rush. fThis is sometimes tho result in any great degree. No faw of the 
given as an ex.ample of the gravitation that dr.aws rate of efflux has yet been fflaoovered, dopend- 
tlio pl.anets to the sim ; but it is re.ally owing to ing on the density, -capillarity, or fluidity of tho 
tlii-s c.apUhary action that we are considering. AVhen fluids. 

the liquid wots the floating bodies, it rises slightly It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that tho 
.aU round them, and this sustained liquid hangs as tubes to be used in the experiments on capillarity 
a weight on them on .all sides. So long as it rises should bo perfectly clean and dry. If wetted, the 
equally, there is no motion ; but when tho bodies film of moisture on the tube forms a now tube and 
come near each other, tlie .space betu'ceu them the action will be tho s.ame as with a tube of the 
becomes like p.ai-t of tho inside of a c.apill.arj' tube, substance forming tho film. Tho reader should 
the water rises higher there than on tho other consult Miller’s Elements of Oliemislry, and J. Clerk 
sides, and tho bodies move tow-ards the sides that Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, where the phenomena are 
are most strongly piffled, ^en the floating bodies treated from a d'ifferent point of view : the phrases 
are not wetted by the hquid, tho siuface between ‘superficial energy’ and ‘superficial tension’ beinv 
the two bodies is depressed, as th.at of mercury is substituted for ‘ capillarity,’ and tho hypothesis o1 
inside a glass tube, and the bodies descend, as it molecular attraction boiu'r avoided, 
were, down the opposhig slopes, and meet in tho nArnT/vA ° . .... 

bottom of the hollow. If one of two bodies floating » ”fTA, DisramunoN PEn — i. e., distribution 
on water is smeared ivith oil so as to prevent tho heads, or by numbers, equally — ocoiu's in tho 

water from adhering, instead of coming together, of scver.al claimants to tho_ property of a 

tho two will recede from each other, for reasons “®^®®sed person, all sever.afly claiming in their own 
jinnlogous to tlic /iboTc. ^ c(junl dogreo of kindred, nnd not luidGr 

C. A. plays a most import.ant p.art in nature in right of representation. See Inhemtanou, 
a grc.at v.aricty of ways. An instance of its employ- “h^^h^ssiON. 

ment by man is seen in tho wicks of lamps and OA'PITAL (L.at. capiluUim, from capul, tho head), 
candles, wldoh, being composed of fibrous m.aterinls, the head of a column, pil.aster, &c. T'fll the period 
fiumsh hair-like channels b 3 ' which the melted of tho renaissance, tho head of a colupin in English 
oil is olovatod to the flame, and sunpUed as fast as h-as called chapiter (chapter), its dimimitivo Irning 
it is consumed. C. A. influences the circulation of chapitreU. See Column. 
fluids in tho porous tissues of .animals, and it is tho nAirTmAT 

principal mode in which w.ator, with the various T “ imngmary lino 

Eubst.ancc3 avhieh it holds in solution, is supplied ^ 

A., too, afloets many phenomena usually considered ii ”81'* I'®® dr.awii from the rc-enteimg angle of 
under the head Diffusion (q. v.) of fluids aTd g^es S*® ®®''”t<"'sc.''rp to the sahent angle of the ravehn. 
The re.^de.r, on referring tVihe aSe OsS See the wood-cut in CAFONumE. 


AcnoN, will .also see th.at it enters into the exilian- OAPITAD, in Geography, tho princip.al city or 
ation of the phenomena Icnown as exosmoso and | toavn of .a country, that in avliich tho sovereign 

usiually resides, and where the legislature meets, and 


endosmoSe. 


A familiar illustration of C. A. is furnished when *1'° lcg,al eourts are held, 
one end of a towel happens to bo left in ab.asin of OAPITAD, in Trade and Tolitic.al Economy, is 
atcr, ■s\iiiJo the other hnngs over tho side below in ita restricted senso applied to tho money, or tho 
the level of the water ; the basin 13 soon emptied of property convci-tiblo into money, ^vith which a 
its contents. It is important to ob3cr\’c that, trader or producer carries on Iiis business. In this 
although the towel ■^U become wet, not a drop ivill sense, Adam Smith and many other writers caU it 
ov, from it, unless the outside end reach below the stock ; and there is a convenience in having a separate 
level of the water m the basin. In this respect term for expressing tliis sense of tho word 0., since 
U A. resembles that of the sj'phon. And this it is totally different from its wider sense as an 


+ 1 , 1 that w.ater may rise clement in political economy. Many attempts have 

roim 1 the earth hy C. A,, and flow out as springs been made to define C. in its general sense, but mth 
a iig icr Ici cl than tho source whence it is very imperfect success, since no sooner is a rcstrictivo 
• A . . definition l.vid doum, th.^n some one c.m point .it 

„ c.xpcriracnts b.ave been things wbicb arc 0 ., .lud yet .arc not included in the 

ttV ' I^o^scmUc {A71n.de Ghim^c cl de Ph 7 js. definition. It has, for instance, been called tho 

Po«*ii + 1 concernuig the flow of liquids throuch produce of past labour stored up and applied to tho 
faults of Tj-liicb must liero bo facUitating of future labour; but, as wo shall sec, 
ppy-fnii-. Ip 1 * ^ ■'vhcu thc tubo exceeds a many things become C. wliich tho Iiand of man has 

. ™ich 13 greater as the bore increases never touSicd. There is no doubt, however, that 
flap Vp reflate the rate of efflux of the existence of 0 . arises out of t^e fact of labour 

1 ^ efli^ ^ plaice under pressure : or industry having been exercised ; and perliaps a 

+i.pf . 1 . 1 increases directly as tbo pressure, so good general imderstanding of its character ma}' bo 
ic onnle the pressure, double the amount derived from treating it as tho impulse or impetus 

yilompfp' ^ tubes of equal which past industry gives to facilitate future 
po'fi.p 1 ^’ ,rfi^ discharged vaiy inversely industry. "Wherever something is rcsciwed from 

)i;opivPv./^r rno° • ° ^ ^ tube 2 inches long immediate consumption, and made to sei^^c in future 

-nfii p 1 ^ mmutes, a tube 4 inches production, there is capital. We cannot have a 

f ^ 11 ^ X gramg. 3 ^ tubes better iflustration than in the- first how and arrow 

of equal lengths, but different diameters, tlic flow made by the savage. Ho has expended on this 
13 as the fourth power of the diameters. If ono machine for scciming his food a portioh of tho time 
m r an inch in bore, and the other tho and laboiu' wliich ho might have given to the tedious 
elUux from the larger will be 16 times as great j task of catching his food with his own hands, and at 
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this saorifice he has obtained the me.ans of more 
easily and economically obtaining it in fiitime. All 
C. is not, ho'n'ever, directly made by the industry of 
the owner, or, indeed, by industry at all. The aeci- 
dental finder of a diamond, or a pearl, worth £100, 
possesses so much capital. His acquisition, how- 
ever, would have no value but for those produetions 
of industry which it is permitted to represent, and 
if pearls and diamonds were often found, they w'ould 
cease to be valuable ; the trade of finding them is as 
laborious and as iU remunerated in the long-run as 
most others. The o^vner of a barren heath, which 
was intrinsically worth nothing, finds it become 
suddenly valuable by the progress of a large town; 
but it is the industry of that town which has given 
the value, and the owner ha\dng the good-fortime 
to have a hold on a portion of the produce of that 
industry, becomes a capitalist. It is impossible to 
enumerate all the elements of which C. in the general 
sense consists, or all the ways in which it can be 
made. Whatever thing done enables some other 
thing to be done which supplies any of the necessi- 
ties or wishes of the human race becomes capital. 
Thus, the education and skill of the barrister, the 
physician, and the artist — the agibty, acquired 
tlirough long and toilsome practice, of the rope- 
dancer and ^e juggler — all are capital. It makes 
C. to shift the place of a thing, bringing it from 
where it is not, to where it is, wanted. So, also, 
the changing of a person’s place may become C. 
to him, as where he leaves a district in which 
his trade is not required, or exceeds the demand, 
for one where he can pursue it to advantage. 
Successful emigration thus creates C., bringing into 
human use districts of land which previously lay, 
irseless. The total C. at any time in c:ptenoe 
consists of an aggregate of the several capitals at 
the command of mdinduals or commimitics. But 
it is essential to any unit of C. that it shoidd be 
sufficient for the ptuqiose it is intended for, otherwise 
it may seem to be, but will not in reality be, a part 
of the general aggregate — it will, in fact, be lost. 
If an expenditure of £1000 be necessary to r.aise a 
sunk ship, and only £000 are expiended, that smn 
which might have been available for some other 
purpose 13 lost. C., as distinguished from pro- 
perty or wealth, is a mooing force ; and if it be not 
sufficiently strong for accomplishing its purpose, it 
is lost. This is one of the most important truths in 
all political economy, since most of the great losses 
suffered by communities and indiiuduals arise from 
imdertakings for which they have not adequate 
C., or for which that which seems to be C. does 
not really tiun out to be so. Perhaps the most 
memorable mistake of this kind over made was 
•when the French revolutionary government msued 
assignats (q. v.). These were ostensibly issued 
on a good seciu*ity — namely, the security of the 
forfeited land. But however valuable that land 
might be in the long-nm, it was not available 
to pay the assignats ; there -n-as no purchaser for 
it ; and the assignats consequently fell in value. 
Gold to a far less amount than the money value 
of the land — that is to say, than the price which 
would be paid for it -when sold in the natural 
course of things — ^would have been a sufficient C. 
for the issue of these assignats. The same mistake 
is often exhibited on a small scale when a landed 
proprietor keeps together a large estate which he 
cannot afford to improve and cidtivato properly. It 
loses its power of 0. in his hands; and he 
would be much better off if he sold a portion of it 
for money to be invested in improvements on the 
remainder. Probably 19 out of every^ 20 bank- 
ruptcies arise from the bankrupts having ^imder- 
taken enterprises beyond the reach of their 0. — 
688 


from over-trading, or over-specul.ating, as it is other- 
■wise called. When speculation becomes epidemic, 
the whole community suffers from imdertakings too 
great for its C., and a crisis occurs. Such w.os 
the great railway crisis of 1S47. Parliament 
had, in the previous year, passed bills for the 
construction of railways, which, if they had all been 
made, woidd have cost upwards of £130,000,000 — a 
sum which the coimtry, rich as it was, could not 
afford to advance. Though it is an axiom that 
people cannot trade beyond their 0., yet what 
c.an be accomplished by any given amount of C. 
must depend on the sldll and sagacity of the person 
employing it. Competition no doubt tends to 
equalise profits, but competition is itself a contest 
in which each tries to drive a more profitable trade 
than his neighbours, and some are more success- 
ful than others. A frequent element of success is 
the rapid circulation of C., by which it is made 
to return many profits, though perhaps small ones, 
in the course of the year. The trader who turns 
over his C. ten times at a profit of 3 per cent., makes 
more than he who draws a single profit of 10. 

If the nature of 0., as the produce of past, and 
the promoter of future industry, were better under- 
stood by the working-classes, they would be saved 
from much unhappiness and mischief. Wiatever C. 
may be to the rich man, it is bread itself to the 
working family. The withdi'awal of the C. embarked 
in the cotton trade alone would starve nuUions ; 
and yet many educated men have endeavoured to 
teach working-people that C. is their natural enemy. 
Its strength may no doubt bo sometimes used for 
evil i>m-poses, but none save evil residts can arise 
from destroying it. The only way in winch _any_ man 
can effectually protect himself from such mischief as 
he supposes it may do, is to save, and become a 
participator in it. Itself the result of industry,^ it 
is a more powerful instrument in the hands of him 
w’ho has made it than in any other’s. The savings 
of working-men are the best laid out 0. in the 
world. The first pound laid past is the most profit- 
able of aU — it represents freedom from debt, and 
the capacity of its owner to purchase what he wants 
with ready money— a privilege probably bringing 
him a profit of many poimds, or many himdreds per 
cent, upon his capit.al. 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT ; such is the name given 
to what concerns the capital stock of a railway or 
other public company. In authorising a railway 
company — which vve take as an example — parlia- 
ment gives power to raise so much money by shares, 
and so much by borrowing. The amount th-at 
may be borrowed is equal to a third of the share 
stock, but it cannot be legally borrowed until at 
least one-half of the sliare stock has been paid up. 
The foi-m of borrowing is that of giving a mortgage 
on the whole property of the railway ; the deed of 
mortgage, which is called a debenture, expresses 
the sum lent, the rate of interest that is to be 
paid, and the period for which the loan is given. 
See Debeutuke. Unitedly, the money got for 
shares and by debentures forms the capital of the 
company ; and, deposited in a bank, constitutes 
the Capital Account. On this fund the directors 
of the company make draughts to pay for the 
land, and aU the works connected with the line, 
as also rails, locomotives, carriages, and, in short, 
everytliing involved in perfecting the railway up to 
the point of working. From the first, the holders 
of debentures receive interest, which must be paid 
in all circumstances, and the principal must be 
returned at the conclusion of the period for which it 
has been borrowed ; at least, such are the ordinary 
obligations towards debenture holders. For the 
share part of the capital no return is made till the 
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railv.-py lias Ijcon in operation, and draavings come in 
from the trafGc. 

A'i soon as traffic commences, there hegins a new 
account called thePe!;C)!?!eAccoi/;i?i and which, kept 
in the same or a different bank, has no connection 
n'ilh the Capital Account. This, it may be judged, 
at once introduces a great complexity into the 
financial affairs of railways. In ordinarj- businesses, 
the profits of a concern are the free proceeds after 
deducting interest on capitol .and .all expenses ; and 
no attempt is made to keep taro accounts, or to detach 
one part of the rcTenuo from the other. As share- 
holders in a railway occupy the position of partners 
in a business, ir might bo expected that they wmdd 
receive a dimsible part of the proceeds equal to 
their respective claims after aU expenses whatsoea’cr 
had been paid. This is not the plan usually adopted. 
In general, tho slnareholders are only tempor.aiy 
p.artners ; they buy shares in order to sell them at 
.an adv.anoe. IVh.at they mainly look to is the rise 
on shares in the market, and therefore any process 
of management which can promote this important 
object meets their approval. Hence, tho keeping of 
two accounts, two bank pass-boolcs, and two books 
of cheques. From the revenue account are drawn 
aU paj-ments for wages, r.atcs, and taxes, coke, 
oil, and other petty furnishings, also repairs on 
carriages aud locomotives, maintenance of w.ay, and 
general management. What remains is the fund, 
whence is paid, jGmt, tho interest on dobcntiucs, 
and, second, the dividend of the shareholders. From 
tho C. A. arc drawn all other outlays : first, the 
rep.ayment 'of principal to dobenturo holders, and, 
second, _ tho c-xiiendituro for now carriages and 
locomotives, new rails, and other substantiiu repairs 
upon and additions to the plant. As all railway 
traffic exceeds the expectations formed respecting it, 
the demands on tho 0. A. for fresh additions of one 
kind or other, become e.vooedingly onerous. Were 
tho shareholders to look to idtimato adv.ant.agcs,they 
would sanction tho p.ajmont for permanent improve- 
ments out of the current revenue ; but, as h.as been 
stated, shareholders for the most part care nothing 
for the remote .and contingent prosperity of the 
underbaldng, and will not, or cannot mako .a corre- 
sponding 8,acrifico. Greatly diminished by primary 
outlay, and now operated upon for all sorts of addi- 
tions .and improvements, the C. A is at length 
cxh.austed, and now powers have to bo got from 
p.arliament to create new shares and new deben- 
tures, and avhich shares are only taken up by being 
gu.aranteed a prefer.ablc claim on tho funds of the 
company. Where a large extension of traffic raimt 
bo prorided for, tho crc.ation of fresh c.apit,al is 
indispcmsable and legitimate ; but it is equally 
open to remark that tho C. A., ns usually con- 
ducted, affords tho means of enormously incieasing 
the company’s obligation.s, and is, in fact, an expe- 
dient to give good dividends to present holders of 
stock atAhe cost of their successors. Perceiving 
wh.at must be the consequences, those among 
tho proprietary of tho small and more prudently 
managed railways who look to 'permanent invest- 
ment, lose no opportunity to urge ‘ th.at tho capital 
account shall be closed, aud the whole expenditure 
of the company, including the payment of dividends 
and iuterests, bo taken from revenue.’ Objections 
are r.iised to these remonstrances, sometimes on 
plausible, sometimes on sufficiently valid, grounds ; 
and it may be said that in rem.arkably few cases 
have railw.ay companies been able, or been di.spo 3 cd, 
to close their Capit.al Account. See IIaii,way.s 
(Legislation and Management). w, c. 

CAPITAL FELONIES. See Felox. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT in criminal juris- 1 


prudence is the punishment of death. It is c.alled 
capital punishment because the head (Lat. caput), 
from being tho most vit.al, is usually that part 
of the body wliich is noted on. This applies 
especially to beheading and hanging; but almost 
all modes of depriving a criminal of life appe.ar 
to have in view tho peculiar vulnerability, and, 
.at the same time, vitality of tho head. This 
extreme penalty, notwithstanding tho practice of 
tho world from the remotest times down to the 
present day, h.as frequently been reprobated by 
philosophers and phOanthropists, avho have even 
gone so far as to deny tho right so to punish to .any 
earthly jiower. The weight of authority, however, 
appears in f.avom of capital punishment. Mr Ben- 
tham, one of the most rc.asonable and discriminating 
authorities on the subject, in his aveU-known and 
valuable treatise, s.ays, that the idea of C. P. avould 
n.aturally suggest itself in the infancy of a state. 
'When any one had committed an offence, and 
disturbed the peace of society, the question would 
then first arise; ‘How shall we prevent these 
things ? ’ .and the answer most likely to ocom- to a 
set of barbarians would bo ; ‘ Extirpate the offender, 
and give yourself no further trouble about him.’ 
And in conformity with this view of the matter, ho 
alludes in a note to the case of the Hottentots, who 
have no fixed laws to direct them in the distribution 
of justice, and consequently, when an offence has 
been committed, there is no form of tri.al, cr pro- 
portion of punisluncnts to offences; but tho kr.aal 
(rillagc) is called together, the delinquent is placed in 
the midst, and without further ceremony, demolished 
avith their clubs, the chief striking tlio first blow. 
Tlio Marquis Bocc.aria, in his remark, able Essay on 
Crimes and Punishments, strongly argues ag.aiust 
tho capital sentence being carried out in any case, 
denying tho right, in fact, of government so to 
punish, .and maintaining, besides, that it is a less 
cffic.acioHs method of deterring others, than tho 
continued example of a living culprit condemned, by 
labouring as a slave, to repair tho injury ho has done 
to sociefy. Bentham, on tho contrary’, holds that 
death is regarded by most men as the grc.atost of 
all cadis ; and that especially among those who arc 
attached to life by tho tics of reputation, affection, 
enjoyment, hope, or fear, it appears to be a more 
efficacious punishment than any other. On tho 
question of right, Bcccaria is still more pointedly 
refuted by Sir Samuel Romilly, who observed : 
‘Becc.aria and his disciples confess that it is not 
the greatest of evils, and recommend other punish- 
monts ns being more severe and cll'cctunl, forgetting, 
undoubtedly, that if human tribun.als h.avo a right 
to indict a severer punishment than de.atb, they 
must have a right to inflict dc.ath itself’ {Memoirs, 
vol. iii. p. 278). It is not a little interesting to 
Icnow, th.at such was tho opinion of one who did 
so much as a statesman to mitigate tho severity of 
the criminal l.aw. 

Ag.ainst C. P. arguments are often urged from 
Scripture, b.a3cd on tho general principle of Christian 
ch.arity. To these it is replied th.at they proceed 
on a mis-approhonsion aiicf mis.applioation of tho 
principle ; and reference is confidently made to tho 
Old Te.'.tamcnt as sufficiently exhibiting the mind 
of tho gre.at Lawgiver in regard to this matter. 

Death was, in former times in England, the 
ordinary punishment for all felonies, and the certain 
doom of those who could not avail themselves of 
hcnefil of clergy (q. v.), i. c., the common law inflicted 
death on every felon who could not read, and tho 
law implied that punishment, where a statute made 
any noav offence felony. On tho other hand, tho 
jmcrous acts of p.arliament crc.ating felonies 
without benefit of clergy, show that tho statute laav 
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■n'as still more sanguinary, so that of the 160 
offences referred to by Blaokstono as pmuahable 
rrith death, four-fifths had been made so during tho 
reigns of the first three Georges. That some idea 
may bo formed of such Draconian justice as rras then 
established, rvo may mention the following as among 
the offences which involved sentence of death — 
stealing in a dwelling-house to the amount of 405. ; 
stealing privately in a shop goods of the value of 
5s.; coimterfeiting the stamps that were used for 
the sale ol perfumery I and doing the same with the 
stamps used for the certificates for kair-potoder / 
Thames, however, to the exertions of Sir Samuel 
Un mill y, the n^iunanity and impolicy of such a 
state of the criminal code g.ave way, towards the 
end of the reign of George 111., to a course of legis- 
lation which has reduced the application of de.ath as 
a punishment within its present humane limits. 
Praoticallj', indeed, it is only in the case of treason 
and minder that the c.apital sentence is over 
pronoimced ; and oven then, it is not always carried 
out, for the crown reserves to itself and exercises a 
right of review which frequently leads to such a 
change in the convict’s fate as at least spares his 
life. This discretionary control on the pint of tho 
executive is essential in the present state of the 
haw, which affords no means for a judicial appeal on 
the merits ; for tho very natiuc of the punishment, 
when finally executed, precludes tho idea of all 
benefit to tho sufferer, should tho verdict of tho 
jury afterwards turn out erroneous, and tho inno- 
cence, instead of the guilt, of the accused be estab- 
lished. Tho haw as it stands, indeed, allows a 
capital Bontonco to bo reversed if technical error 
can be shewn on tho face of tho judgment or other 
matter of record — but what avails th.at, after tho 
sentence has been executed ? 

In Scotland, tho administration of tho criminal laav 
has perhaps been, on tho whole, as severe as in 
England. Mr Erslduo says, that ‘ those crimes that 
are in their consequences most hurtful to society, are 
punished capitally or by death,’ a category that is 
coit.ainly sufficiently indefinite; and anciently, it 
might bo sherni that the executions in Scotland 
for offences coiTesponding to those which were 
capitally prmished in England, were, in proportion 
to the popidatlon, quite as munerous as those in tho 
latter coimtiy. But in tho more modem practice of 
Scotland, capital sentence was only pronoimced in 
the four pleas of the crown — ^viz., murder, rape, 
robbery, and wilful fire-raising, to which may be 
added housebreaking. At present the penal system 
in Scotland may bo said to bo identical with that 
in England, death, as a punishment, being only 
inflicted in the case of conrictions for murder. 

With respect to the mode of executing C. P,, wo 
need not detain tho reader by any account of tho 
obsolete cruelties and tortures of former times. It 
may suffice to state that hanging and beheading are 
the two methods which now, for the most part, are 
practised in tho different Europe.an states, indeed, 
with tho exception of Sp.ain, by all. In tho last 
country, the death of the culprit is instantaneously 
caused by the Garrotte (q. v.). In England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and in all tho dependencies of tho 
crown, the convict is hanged ; while in Prance he is 
decapitated by the Omllolina (q. v.), an instrument 
which an old Scotch machine called tho Maiden 
(q. V.), and used for the same purpose, voiy much 
resembled. In most 6f the German states, behead- 
ing is the mode of execution adopted; but in Austria, 
criminals convicted of capital offences are hanged, 
as in England. See ExEonnoif. 

The following works maybe considted on the sub- 
ject of this article : Basil Montagu On the Punish- 
ment of Death, 3 vols. (1809, 1812, 1813), in which 


he collects tho opinions of different eminent authori- 
ties; Memoirs of Sir Samuel Pomilly, 3 vols. (1840b 
and his miscellaneous law-pamphlets; Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s Rationale of Punishment (1830) ; Beccaria’s 
Essay on Crimes and Punishments (177^ ; Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield’s Facts Rdaling to the Punish- 
ment of Death in the Metropolis (1831) ; and Frederic i 
Hill's Grime, Us Amount, Causes, and Remedies \ 
(1853). 

OAriTAI.PDinSHMEl!TSIN!nlEARMyAKDNAVT. — ' 
1. In the army. — ^The law on this subject is contained 
in the 19th of tho Articles of W.ar now in force, which 
prescribes death ns the punishment of the following , 
offences, or such other punishment as by a court- ] 
martial shall be awarded- (1.) Any officer or soldier j 
who shall excite or join in any mutiny or sedition 
in any forces belonging to her Majesty’s armj’', or r 
Eoyal Marines, .or who shall not use his utmost I 
endeavours to suppress it, and knowing of it, shall i 
not give immediate information of it to his com- i' 
mantling officer ; or (2) who shall hold correspond- 
ence with, or give advice or intelligence to, any rebel ! 
or enemy of her Majesty ; or (3) wmo shall treat with | 
any rebel or enemy without her Majesty’s licence, 
or licence of the chief commander; or (4) shall 
misbehave himself before tho enemy; or (5) shall, 
shamefully ab.andon or deliver up .any garrison, 
fortress, post, or guard committed to his ch.arge ; or 
(G) shall compel the governor or commanding officer 
to deliver up or abandon such place ; or (7) sh.all 
induce others to misbehave before the enemy, or 
.ab.andon or deliver up their posts ; or (8) sh.all 
desert her Majesty’s service ; or (9) shall leave 
his post before being regularly relieved, or shall 
sleep on his post ; or (10) shall stiiko or offer any 
violence to his superior officer, being in the execution 
of his office, or shall disobey any lawful command 
of his superior officer ; or (11) who, being confined 
in a mili tary prison, shall offer any violence against 
a visitor or other his superior mUitaiy officer, being 
in the execution of his omce. 

By article 20, it is declared that no judgment of 
death by a court-martial shall pass, unless two- 
thirds at least of the officers present shall concur 
therein; and by article 21, it is provided that 
judgment of de.ath m.ay be commuted for pen.al 
Ecrvitudo for any term not less than four years, or 
for imprisonment for such term as sh.all seem meet. 

It would appear that tho employment of a soldier 
in the service subsequent to his arrest on a oapit.al ' 
charge, may operate as a remission of tho sentence 
of death. Tins is illnstrated by the following case, 
mentioned by Mr Prendergast in his Dam Relating 
to Officers in the Army (2d ed., 1855, p. 245) : In 
1811, private John W^eblin of the 3d Buffs w.as 
sentenced to bo shot. The commander-in-chief, the 
Dulce of Wellington, in his ‘Eemarks’ upon tho , 
proceedings, took notice that, through some extra- 
ordinary inattention, the prisoner had actually been 
permitted to serve in an engagement with the 
enemy, after he had been put into arrest for lus 
crime. On this ground, the duke pronounced that 
ho was under the necessity ol pardoning the prisoner. 

In the army, 0. P. is inflicted by the offender 
being either shot or hanged — the latter being the 
more disgraceful mode of execution. 

2. In the navy. — These are regulated by the 22 
Geo. n. c. 33, amended by the 10 and 11 Viet. c. 59. 

By the first of these acts, certain offences in the 
navy, whether on board ship or on shore, were 
puniriicd udth death absolutely, without any discre- 
tion in the court to alter or mitigate the sentence. 
But, by the 10 and 11 Viet., this severity is removed 
(excepting in the cases of miuder and other unnatur.al 
offences mentioned in tho act), and courts-martial 
are authorised to abstain from pronouncing judgment 
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of death, if they shall thiiik fit, and to impose such 
i oUii-T punishment instead as the naiaire and degree 
I of the oiTence may deserve. In this_ discretionary 
! sense, the following offences are punishable, in the 
' m\’y, with death : (1) The holding illegal coirc- 
I spondenco with an enem}’ ; (2) the not acquainting, 
witliiu 12 hours after tho opportunity to do so, tlio 
1 commander-in-chief, or other superior officer of tho 
I Equadron, with any message froman enemy or rehelj 
! (3) aU spies bringing seducing letters from an enemy 

i or rebel, or endeavouring to corrupt .any one in the 
fleet to betr.ay his trust ; (-1) tho relieving an enemy 
or rebel in any w.ay, directly or indirectly ; (5) not 
preparing for light when dutj’ commands, or not 
making due preparations on lilrelihood of engage- 
ment, and not encouraging tho inferior officers and 
men to fight cour.ageously ; (G) tho treacherously or 
cowardly jnelding or crying for quarter; (7) disobey- 
ing oKlers in time of action, or not using all possible 
en'de.avoura to put tho same effectually in execution; 
(S) being giiilty of cowardice or nc«lect of duty in 
time of action ; (9) through cowardice, ncghgcnce, 
or ffisiffcction, forbearing to pursue the chase of 
any enemy, pirate, or rebel, bc.atcn or flying,^ or 
not relieving or assisting a Icnown friend in view 
to tho utmost; (10) deserting to tho enemy, or 
nmning aw.ay with any of her blaicstj’’s ehips or 
their belongings, or .any pieces to tho we.akenin" of 
the .service, or cowardly or treacherously yielding 
up tho same; (11) deserting simply, or enticing 
others so to do ; (12) m.alung, or endoavourin" to 
m.ake, any mutinous assembly onany prctonco wMt- 
soever; (1.3) uttering words of sedition or mutiny; 
(W) concealing traitorous or mutinous practices or 
designs ; (15) strilring a superior officer, or offering 
any violence to liim, being in execution of his office, 
on any protonco whatsoever ; (1C) unlawfully burn- 
ing or setting fire to any ship proper^ or furniture, 
not then .appertaining to an enemy, pirate, or rebel ; 

(17) neglect in steering any of her Majesty’s ships, 
so that tho same bo stranded, split, or hazarded ; 

(18) sleeping on w.atch, or noghgently porfomung 
duty, or forsaking station ; and (19) robbery. 

It is stated by hir Prendergast, in tho work to 
which we have referred (p. 244), that a sontcnco of 
death pronounced by a court-martial does not openate 
as an absoluto dismissal from tho service; for if 
the offender shoiUd bo pardoned, ho is restored to 
his former position. 

Put though a p.ardon operates as a restoration to 
the service, tho greater question still remains to bo 
judicially decided, whether a restoration to the 
service operates as a pardon. This question is 
inseparably connected with tho fato of tho gallant 
but unfortimato Sir Walter Paleigh. IIo had been 
condemned to death for alleged participation ui .a 
treasonable plot to raise Arabella Stuart to^ tho 
throne; and, after undergoing 13 years’ imprison- 
ment, he received from James L, by a commission 
under tho (Ireat Seal, the command of a fleet and 
army fitted out against tho Spanish possessions in 
South America, with power of life and death over 
the king’s subjects serving in tho expedition. Tho 
enterprise failed; and on Sir Walter’s return to 
England, James caused his head to bo struck off, 
according to the sentence originally pronounced. 
On shovnng cause against his execution, Sir Walter 
pleaded that his commission was tantamount to a 
ardon, and quoted a case of a man who had 
eon condemned for felony, luiving been pardoned 
on account of his subsequent service in tho wars of 
Gascony. Lord Chiof-Justico Montague, however, 
held that though an implied pardon of tho kind 
cited might hold good in felony, that treason could 
only bo pardoned by express words. There is tho 
high legal authority of tho late Lord Chancellor 


Campbell* for saying that tho ohief-justico declared 
and expounded tho law soundly; and that in 
strictness Sir Walter’s attainder, under the former 
judgment, could only bo done away with by letters- 
patent under the Gro.at Seal, expressly reciting tho 
treason, and granting a free pardon. See, on -tho 
subject of these two articles, Autioles op Wah, 
and Mutisy Act. 

As to tho mode of C. P. in the navy, tho culprit, 
where he is an officer, is shot ; where he is a common 
seaman, ho is usually hanged at tho yard-arm, 

CAPITALS (majusaila), in contradistinction 
to small letters (minuscula), are tho large letters 
employed in writing and prmting to help the eyo, to 
reliev'o the uniformity of tho p-ave, to increase tho 
facility of keeping and finding the place, to mark 
tho beginnings of sentences, proper names, &o. — 
Among the aneients, and during the earlier part 
of the middle ages, no distinction of C. and small 
letters was Iinown ; and after tho practice had 
been introduced of beginning books and chapters 
with great letters often adorned or illustrated with 
much artistic ability, it was long before 0, were 
employed in such a w.ay as could afford much 
rc.al adv.ant.ago to the reader. At the present day, 
they arc universally employed, even in tho printing 
of Greek and Latin boolcs. Considerable diversity 
h.a 3 existed at different times with regard to tho 
cmplojunent of them, tho books of the 17th and 18th 
c. e.xhibituig a much gi'cater proportion of them 
than those of tho present day. In German books, 
all substantives usually begin with a capital letter ; 
in English and French boolcs of the present day, 
they in general appear only at tho beginnings of 
sentences and of proper names. Adjectives formed 
from proper names, as A'ngh’s/t, French, &c., arc 
generally begim with a capital in English books, but 
not in Froumi nor in German ones. 

OAPITANA'TA, a province of It.aly, corre- 
sponding to the Daunia of tho ancients, is boimdcd 
N. and E. by tho Adriatic, and on tho S. W. by tho 
Apennines. It stretches .along the Adriatic about 
70 miles m a straight lino, and its .average breadth 
is about 45 miles ; but its coast-lino, measurmg 
round tho great promontory of Monto Gargano, 
wlidch has been called ‘ tho spur of It.aly,’ is fully 
100 miles, and its breadth between tho extremity of 
that projection and tho Apennines, 75 miles. Fop. 
(1871), 319,104. ’Tho greater part of the surface is 
a B.nndy plain sloping from tho Apennines^ to tho 
Adri.atic, and watered only by some moonBidor.ablo 
streams. Tho rearing and focding_ of cattlo form 
tho chief occupations of tho inhabitants. Wheat, 
wine, and fruits of v-arious Iciuds aro produced in 
quantities sufficient to admit of exportation. There 
aro important salt-works, quairies of alabasfbr, and 
potters’ clay. Foggia is tho cliief town, 

OjVPITA'TION, from tho Latin caput, a head, 
means something applicable to .all persons, or to tho 
people by tho head. A tax levied on all persons, 
without reference to property or other incidents, is 
called a C. t.ax, and sometimes a poll t.ax. Tho 
former term was often used in Franco for tho tax 
better known as the laille, although this offeimiv'e 
impost was not imposed on all alike, tho nobility 
enjoying many exemptions from it. 

OA'PITOL, tho fortress of ancient Homo, .and site 
of tho mational sanctuary tho temple of J upitor, was 
situated on tho Mans CapitoVmus, tho smaUost but 
most famous of tho seven hiUs on which Komo 
was built. Tho hiU itself was first termed Mans 
Salaminus, afterwards Mans Tarpeiua and Fupcn 
Tarpda, and after tho foundation of tho C.apitol, Mans 

* XAves of the Chief-Justices, voL i. pp, 357, 358. 
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OapitoUims, thougli a particular portion of it retained 
ite ancient name of Unites Tarpeia. It traa steep 
and abrupt in almost every part, formed a natural 
fortress, and av.as strengtbened hero and there by 
towers. The C. was founded by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and completed bj' Tarquinius Superbus, who tasked 
the people to work .at it. The whole motmt had a 
circumference of about SOO paces. During the civil 
wars imder SuUa, the temple was burned (according 
to Tacitus, by design), .and after its restoration, 
destroyed during the Vitcllian riots. It avas 
rebuilt by Vespasian, after whoso de.ath it avas ag.ain 
destroyed by lire, but avas once more restored by 
Doraitian, avho instituted here the C.apitoline Games. 
Domitian’s strnctirre lasted to a late period of the 
empire. Rcgartbng the site of tlie C., there has been 
great dispute j the German scholars, for the mostp.art, 
maintaining that it occupied tlio south-avest summit 
of the hill, and the Italians, the north-cast. The 
latter situ.ation has the aveight of prob.abilitics in its 
faa'our. From that portion of the moimt named tho 
Tarpeian Rook, skate criminals were throuTi doam. 
According to the description given by Dionysius 
of Il.alioarnassus, tho temple of Jupiter, avith its 
peristjde of columns, avas 200 feet long by 185 feet 
aa’ide, and aaaas divided into three cella!, separated 
fiom each other by avails, aud rcspectia'ely dedicated 
to Jupiter, Juno, aud Illiiicra-a. In tho spacious 
liortico, tho people feasted on triumphal occ.asions. 
Tho scanty nuns remaining in tlie present day 
consist of a siilistructuru of peperiiio or a-olcanic 
tufa, a aa-.all of the same materials, and some 
remains of the south front, together avith a por- 
tion of the great flight of steps leading to the 
temple. 

Tlie modern 0. {CampidopUu), built on tho site, 
and partly on tho foundation of the ancient C., 
avas designed by Jliehaol Angelo, but is one of 
his inferior avorks. The main entrance, hoaa’cvcr, 
presents a splendid vioaa-. It is used ns a kind of 
hotol-do-villo and museum. 

Besides the great tomnlo of Jupiter, tho most 
important stnictures on tlio C’apitolmo Moimt avero 
tho tom[ilo of Jupiter Tonans, built by tho Emperor 
Augustus; .and the magniticent I'u/mfariKm, contain- 
ing archives, and, in connection avith tho gErariiiin 
(‘ ^Treasury '), serving .as a library .and place for 
lectures, &c. Tho remains of this structure, built bj- 
(Juiiitiis C.atulus, 73 n.c., have still an imposing 
aspect. 

CAPI'TULAEIES (bat. enpitniaria). Capilular- 
11(111 is literally a book dia-ided into chapters; and 
tho plural of tho ai'ord av.as the name given to the 
laavs issued by tho kings of tho first and second of 
tho Frankish races, from Charles Martel doaa’nav.ards. 
These laaa’s proceeded from the great assemblies 
of tho king, nobles, and bishoi>s, avliieh formed tho 
.states of the kingdom, and, from their general 
character, avero opposed to the laavs issued for tho 
separate states, aadiich avero called letjrs. They wore 
diadded into gcncr.al and special C., according to 
tlio more or less general nature of tho mtercsts 
aa hich they embraced, and tho mode of their inibli- 
eation. They liaa'O by no means been all prcsera’cd. 
The most famous are those of Charlemagne .and of 
St Louis. In 827, Abbot Angcsiiis, of Fontcncllcs, 
made a collection of tho C. of Uharicm.agne, and 
of his son, Louis lo DObonnaire. Other collections 
were made by prh'nte persons, .and, in 847, one 
by authority of the lung, but they .are all a-ery 
imperfect and ill .arr.angod. After Clmrles the Simple, 
in 922, no more C. were issued, and no simil.ar laws 
or statutes exist from that period till tho time of 
Louis le Gros, in 1100. Tho best collections are 
those of Baluze (P.aris, 1077 and I7S0), and of Pertz, 
in the Monmncnla Qcrmanice. 
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CAPITULA'TIOU, a treaty consisting of 
several specified conditions (Lat. capilnla, heads). 
In the military sense of the word, a 0. is a tre.aty 
of surrender to an enemy. VDien a place can no 
longer bo defended, on account of failure of ammu- 
nition or provisions, or the progress made by tho 
besieging-party, a white ll.ag is commonly put up, 
as a sign that tho besieged are willing to capitu- 
late. According to tho kind and degree of peril 
in which the fortress is placed, so arc the terms 
which the governor may reasonably expect from 
his successful opponent. Sometimes the .arms .and 
military stores are left to the besieged, but more 
frequently they are t.akcn by the besiegers, except 
articles of private projierty belonging to the officers 
and men. Tho ‘ honours of war,’ tho marching out 
with drums boating and colours fljung, are usually 
stipulated for, unless tho conqueror exacts very 
severo terms. Tho mildest form of a 0. is a con- 
vention, agreed to when the conqueror is not strong 
enough to insist on stringent conditions. 

CAPI'Z, a toMui on tho island of Panay, in tho 
Philippine Archipelago. It is situated on a plain 
on the north coast, ne.ar the rivers Panay, Pauitan, 
.and Ivisan, by which it is sometimes immd.ated 
during tho rainy se.ason. It is defended by a smaU 
fort, and is the residence of a Spanish alcalde. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

CA'PHOMAirCY, a word fonned from tho 
Greek capnoi, smoke, and mantcia, divination. The 
ancients practised it in two different ways- — either 
they tlurew grains of jasmine or poppy on tho 
burning coals, .and watched tho motions and tho 
density of tho smoko that rose from them, or they 
watched tho smoke of sacrifices. Tliis latter kind 
of C. was most gencnally employed, and that to' 
which tho greatest importance was .attached. _ If 
the smoko was thin, and ascondod in a right lino, 
instead of being blown back by the breeze, or 
spreading over tho .altar, tho .augury was good. 
It was also believed that tho inhalation of the 
smoko rising from tho victims or from tho fire 
which consumed them, gifted tho priests witli_ 
prophetic inspiration. 

OA'PO D’l'STRIA, a fortified seaport town of 
Austria, situated on a rooky island in tho Gulf of 
Trieste, 8 miles south-west of tho city of Trieste. 
It is capital of the circle of Istri.a, with tho penin- 
sula of whieh it is connected by a stone causew.ay, 
ne.arly half a mile long. Its old buildings, ruinous 
walls, .and narrow streets, give tho town a gloomy 
aspeot. It h.as a cathedral, manufactures of leather 
and soap, and a trade in wine, oil, and s.alt. Pop. 
CS70. In aneient times, this place was known as 
j-Egida, and afterwards .as JustinopoUs, in honour of 
Justin II., who restored it. 

CAPO D’ISTRIA, or CAPO D’ISTRIAS, Jontr 
Anthonv, Count, president of the Greek republic 
from 1827 to 1831, was bom in Corfu, 1780. His 
family had been settled in that island since the 14th 
c., but originally c.ame from the Illyrian town of 
C.apo d’Istria (q. V.), near Trieste. He devoted 
liimself to political life, aud after having held a high 
position in tho Ionian Islands, ho entered the diplo- 
m.atio service of Russia. Hero his diplomacy tended 
to tho separation of Greece from Tiu-key. In 1827, 
ho was elected president of Greece ; and in J.anuary 
1828, he landed in Greece, .and entered upon tho 
duties of his office. Ho was a patriot, a philan- 
thropist, and an .able diplomatist, but by no means 
oqn.al to tho task which he now undortoolc. Everj’- 
thing was in disorder; tho people had been long 
enslaved, and luiew not how to use their freedom ; 
and tho president had been so much imbued with 
tho centr.alising principles prov.alent .at the courts 
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■wliii'li lie had frequented, that some of his mcasiu'es, 
(’^j#eeiall 3 ' tliat restrictiug the liberty of the press, 
ofleliee to the most temperate of the cnh’ght- 
'-Jied lovers of civil liberty. His c.areer was cut 
shni-t by his assassination in a church at Kauplia 
, on Octol)er 0, 1S31. The assassins 'were rcl.ativcs of 
I I’elcr jMauroiniehali, against ivliom ho was iirgiim 
j on a prosecution, for alleged ofTeiices against the 
I state. 

CAPOHIE’KB, or GAPOKNIEUE, in Eortific-a- 
lion, is a parapet 8 or 10 feet high, with a superior 
sloiie, terminating in a email glacis. It is placed in 
the ditch of .a fortified place, to cover or screen the 
defenders while passing from one defence-work to 
.another. Generally, it has a banquette, on wliich 
miukclccr.) m.ay .stand to fire over the crest. If 
there is a p,a>:.<..ago between tn-o such p.arapct.s, it is a 
fiijl caponniiho ; if on one side only, a /in// capon- 
nierc. Generally, the p.arapets are of earth, and 
ihe p,a,s.age open ovcrhe.ad; but sometimes c.apon- 
uiere-. arc aaaulted g.alleries of brickwork, loopliolcd 
at the sides for musketry; while in field-worlcs, 
palis.ade c.aponniiircs .are occasionally thrown across 
the ilitchos of redoubts. 

lie.serving to the article For.xmcATiON a notice 
of the coimeethig-links between various defcncc- 
worlns, we give, in the annexed cut, a plan of what 
IS called a .//•oid of fortification, illiistr.ating many 
j parts .already dc.scriliod in the L'licyclopc.dia, and 
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many others still remaining to bo dc.scribcd. A.SF 
is one half of a haMion; BGH, one half of another 
bastion; A.S, BG .are fuccs of tho bastions; >SP, 
GH arc ^thc Jlwihs; A and B arc ealiait angles; 
S and G are shoulders; F and H arc re-udering 
angles; FII is the curiam between two h.astions ; 
PX is the c.aponnil-re, stretching across the main 
ditch from the curtain to the raa-clin H ; the white 
space on which the letters XAmSVycGB stand is 
the ditch; ORE is the coverl or covercd-ieay ; R is 
the place of arms; S', S' .are sally-ports cut through 
the glacis; X, r, n, V, y, and =, are traverses; WirW' 
IS a Jllchc, outside a salient angle of tho glacis ; 
OH is a second caponnibre, loafing to the llcohe’ 
with a tnaverse at 0 ; E, T are a tr.avcrae .and 
a capoimibre loading to a redoubt supposed to be 
beyond tho glacis; a lino in tho direction HA 
would dosoribo tho capital of one of tho h.astions. 

OAPPAH O'OIA, anciently, a province, and 
Bub.sequently a kingdom in tho wc.st of Asia (in 
part tho present Canamania). It w.as hounded by 
Lyeaonia on tho "W., by Cilicia and Syria on tho S 
by Armenia on tho E., and by Pontus on tho N. 
Hurrng tho time that it belonged to the Persian 
90 


3, empire, however, it included Pontus, which avas 
5, c.allcd Lesser Cappadocia, In 17 a.d,, 0. w.as 
erected into a separate province of tho Roman 
t empire, by Tiberius. 

'f OA'PPAGH BRCWN", a bituminous earth, 
„ which 5 nelds pigments of various sh.ades of brown, 
e the two most strongly imarlced being Imowii as 
Light and Dark Cappagh Brown. The colouring 
in.attors are oxide of manganese and iron. Tho 

■ C. Brouais .are tr.ansp.areut and pcrm.anent; and 
avhen not applied too tliickly, they dry well in oil. 
The name is derived from C.app.agh, near Cork, 
in Irel.and. C. B. is .also c.alled Encrome Muieral, 

^ .and more frequently. Manganese Brown. 

f CAPPARI'DEAi:, or CAPPARLDA'CEiE, a 
I n.atnral onler of exogenous plants, allied to Grud- 

■ fera’, and including about 350 known species, horba- 
I ceoiis plants, shiaibs, and trees, mostty natives of 
• tropic.al .and snb-tropic.al coimtries. The leaves aro 
1 gcnenally altematc, stallced, undivided, or palmate; 

, the flowers solitary or clustered ; the calyx of four 
I Ecp.als, sometimes cohering m a tube ; tho corolla of 

four, or sometimes eight petals, sometimes avant- 
' ?“q> stamens generally a multiple of four, or 
mdclinitely numcrou.s, ;>]accd on .a hemispherical 
; or elongated disk ; tho ov.aiy one-ccllcd, the stylo 
’ tliroad-likc or wanting ; the oniles oui'vod ; tho 
i fruit cither dry and pod-like (tribe Olcomeai)^ or a 
berry (tribe Capparnc). — To this order belongs tho 
well-known caper-bush. See CArrns. Many of 
the species po.ssess stimidant properties; some aro 
poisonous. One of tho most interesting plants of 
tho order is the .Siwi'ik {Capparis sodata), a bush or 
sra.all tree, one of tho most characteristic foatiwes of 
tho vegetation of Africa, from tho Great Desert to 
tho Niger, tho small berries of which have a 
pungent taste like pepper, and when fifed, con- 
stitute an important ingrefient in tho food of tho 
inhabitants of those regions ; whilst the roots when 
burned yield no small quantity of s.alt. — Barth's 
Travels. 

CAPBEL, a viUage of Switzerland, in tho canton 
, of Zurich, and ten miles south-south-west of tho city 
\ of that name. It is interesting as tho place whore 
\thc great reformer Zwinglius was lolled in a 
conflict with troops of tho Roman Catholic cantons, 
October 1531. A monument has been erected hero 
to his memory. 

_ CA'PRI (the .ancient Caprea:), a charming island 
in the kicditcrranc.an, at the entrance of the B.ay of 
Naples, about tlu-eo miles from C.apo C.ampanella, .and 
twenty ^^iles south of the city of Naples. On its 
small .area of .about cloven miles in ciroumferenoe, it 
displays .a rich variety of be.aiitiful scenery, mins 
of antiquity, and points of historical interest, and 
contains a popiil.ation of about GOUO souls. The ishand 
is composed of two mountain masses, separated from 
each other by .a depression like tho se.at of a s.adflle. 
Hint on the west, c.allcd Monte Solaro, wdiich is tho 
highest and largest, h.as an clev.ation of about 1900 
feet. Tho eastern part docs not attaui a height of 
more than 800 feet .above the sea. At tho base 
of the c astern mountain is situated the town of 0., 
built on a shelving rock, .and guarded by avails, gates, 
and draw-bridges, arith a cathedral, and a population, 
including tho district, of about 4000. It comm.aiids 
.a bc.autiful prospect, and communio.ates avitli tho 
little toavn of An.ac.apri, on the avestom table-land, by 
a flight of 635 rude steps, cut in the face of the 
roct There arc only two safe landing-places on 
the island, and these aro .at C. and near it. 0. avas 
a celebrated place, in tho times of Augustus and 
Tiberius. Ruins are still foimd of Rom.an h.atlis and 
aqueducts, and of tho tavclvo grand villas or palaces 
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built in honour of the tivelve chief deities by the 
Emperor Tiberius, Tvbo passed the last ten years 
of bis life hero in the practice of the grossest 
licentiousness and cruelt}’. The inhabitants norv 
consist of fishermen, sailors, and a feur traders, with 
adne-dressers and cultivators of olives in Anacapri. 
Wherever a tree can be planted, the hopefid and 
industrious people have prepared for it a soil by 
persevering toil in terracc-culture. Belicious quails, 
which in vast numbers alight on the island during 
their migrations to and from Africa, in spring and 
autimm, are taken in nets, and form an important 
item in the resources of Capri. To the west of the 
town of 0. is situated the OroUa Azzurra (Blue 
Grotto), a remarkable cavern, entered from the sea 
by a narrow opening not more than three feet 
high. Inside, however, it is foimd to be of magni- 
ficent proportions, and of marvellous beauty, the 
gorgeous colouring being said to be produced by the 
reflection and refraction of the siui’s rays through 
the water. Elliptical in form, it has a length of 
165 feet, a breadth of 100 in the widest part, and 
a height of 40 in the loftiest, rvith 48 feet of water 
beneath. 

CAPm'COIO (Ital.), in Art, is applied to a 
pictirre or other work which designedly violates the 
ordinary itiles of composition. Foliated ornaments, 
with Cupids or other figures appearing in them in 
situations not strictly natur.a], are capnccios. 

CAPMCOIO, in Music, is a species of free com- 
position, without being subject to nde as to form or 
figure. Locatelli, at the beginning of the 18th c., 
composed capriccios for tho violin. The most cele- 
brated C. of modern tunes is Mendelssohn’s B minor 
C. for pianoforte and orchestra. 

OAPRIOO'RN'US, tho Ooat, a southern con- 
steUatiou, and tho tenth sign of the zodiac (q. v.) ; 
denoted by the sign Vji representing the crooked 
horns of a goat. It is usually represented on the 
globe as h.aving tho forepart of a goat, but the hinder 
part of a fish (see fig.). It is one of the least striking 
of the zodiacal constellations. It was, however. 



celebrated among the ancients, who regarded it as 
the harbinger of good-fortime, and as marking the 
southern tropic or winter solstice, wherefore they 
called it the ‘ Southern Gate of tho Sun.’ It 
contains no large stars, the two largest, which 
are situated in the horns, being only of the third 
magnitude. Neither of these rises above the horizon 
in oiu latitude. See Tropics. 

CA'PEIDjE, a family of ruminant quadrupeds, 
which, as defined by some naturalists, may be 
described as the Slieep and Ooat family, including 
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the Einnainn genera Ovis (Sheep, q. v.) and Capra 
(Goat, q. V.) ; but which is extended by others to 
include Antelopes, their persistent horns being 
regarded as the great distinction between them and 
the Oervidee or Beer family. In the more restricted 
sense, the name designates a very natur.al family, 
yet differing from the Bbvida: or Ox family more in 
general appearance than m other characters ; whilst 
links of connection with the Antelopes are not 
wanting, a -very remarkable one being fmmd in tho 
Prong-hom of America. 

OAPBIEIOA'TION, a method which has long 
been employed in the Lev.ant for secirring and 
hastening the maturation of figs, and which consists 
in suspending fruit-bearing branches of the wild fig 
above or beside those of the cultivated tree. The 
notion once entertained, that this practice is analo- 
gous to that by which tbe fecundation of the female 
palm-tree is secured, is inconsistent with tho now 
well-known fact, that the fig has both male and 
female flowers within its own receptacle ; and it is 
therefore supposed that the effects of 0. may result 
from the agency of a species of insect, of which tho 
eggs have been deposited in the early wild figs, and 
wmch may promote fecundation by entering the 
receptacle of tho cultivated fig, or perhaps by 
punctming it may c.ause it to ripen sooner. In hope 
of a similar advantage, some French and English 
cultivators have inserted into figs straws dipped in 
olive-oil. But 0. is scarcely practised in tho western 
parts of Europe, and has even been discontinued as 
unnecessary in some parts of the east where it once 
prevailed. 

OAJPEIFOIiIA'CEAjj, a natural order of exoge- 
nous plants, consisting of shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, which have opposite leaves without stipules, 
and flowers disposed in corymbs, in heads, or in 
whorls. The calyx is 4 — 6-oleft ; the corolla 
monopetalous, tubiUar, or wheel-shaped, sometimes 
irregiuar. The stamens are adherent to the corolla 
at its base, and alternate with its lobes. The ovary 
is free, 1 — 5-celIed. The fruit is generally a berry, 
sometimes dry, but not splitting open when ripe. 
The order is very nearly related to CincJianaceco, 
differing chiefly in tho want of stipules. More 
than 200 species are knuivn, chiefly natives of the 
temperate and colder parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere. To this order belong the Honeysuckle, 
Elder, Viburnum, and Snowberry. Emetic and 
cathartic properties are prov.alent in it. 

CAPKIMU'LGIBHi;,' a family of birds, of tho 
order Jnscssores, and tribe Fissiroslrcs, ncai'ly allied 
to tho Hirundinida: or Swallow tribe, but differing 
from them in the still greater width of gape, and in 
having long stiff bristles at the base of the bill. 
They are insectivorous birds. They have veiy long 
wings, short legs, and toes united at the base by a 
membrane. The European goatsucker may be said 
to be the type of the family, which includes also 
the 'Whip-poor-will aud Night-hawk of America, 
ivith many other species -widely distributed over 
the globe, and now arranged by naturalists in a 
number of genera. 

OAPSA'LI, a seaport to-wn of tho Ionian Islands, 
c.apital of Cerigo, or Cythera, is built upon a narro-w 
ridge, terminating in a precipitous rook near the 
south end of the island. It has an old castle and a 
good harbour. Pop. 5000. 

OA'PSIOINE, an aUraloid, is the active prin- 
ciple in capsicum or Cayenne pepper, .and can be 
obtained from it. It is a thick liquid, of a reddish 
colour, and possessing such .acrid properties, that 
half a grain diffused through a largo room causes 
eveiy one therein to sneeze -violently. 
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I CA'PSICTJM, a genus of plants of the natural 
I Cl tier Solanacea:, ha-\-ing a -vvheel-shaped corolla, 
projecting and converging stamens, and a dry berrj'. 

I The species are aU of a Sirubbj’, bushy appearance, 

I and have more or less rvoody stems, although the}' 

I arc annual or biennial plants. The number of 
species is very imcertain, some botanists distin- 
giuohing many, TvliilEt others regard them as mere 
varieties of a few. They are natives of the TV-irm 
p.irts of America .and of Asia, have simjile leaves, 
and rather inconspicuous flowei-s, and some of 
them are in very gener.al cultivation in tropical 
and sub-tropic il countries for their fruit, avhieh is 
extremely pimgent and sthmdant, .and is employed 
in sauces, mixed piichles, &c., often under its Mexican 
name of diillies; andavhen dried and ground, forms 
the spice called Cayenne Pepper. As a condiment, 
it improves the flavour of food, aids digestion, and 
prevents flatulence. In tropie.al coimtries, it ooun- 
teracts the enervating influence of external heat. 
In medicine, it is used as a stimul.ant, rubefacient, 
and vesicant ; is often administered in combination 
avith einehona ; and is particularly valuable both 
internally administered and as a gargle, not only in 
relaxed conditions of the tlu-oat, but in some of those 
diseases in -which the thi-oat is most dangerously 
affected. As a medicine, C. is administered in 
pills mixed with bread; in the form of tincture, 
obtained by digesting the bruised C. in alcohol ; or 
of an infusion, procured by digestion in water, -with 
T.arving proportions of s.alt and_ mnogar. A gargle 
of U. is prepared by infusing it in w.ater, along -mth 
candy-sugar and -vinegar, and thereafter adding a 
little infusion of roses. It has no narcotic properties. 
It owes its power chiefly to Capsicine (g.v.). The 
fruits of -the different species of 0. differ in form, 
being round, oval, conical, heart-shaped, _&o. ; they 
v.ary from half an inch to four inches in length, 
and are sometimes of a bright red, sometimes of 
a yellow coloim. In all, the dry berry has an 
inflated appearance, and contains numerous whitish 
flattened seeds, which are even more pungent than 
the leathery epidermis, or the spongy pulp. Cayenne 
pepper consists chiefly of the ground seeds. _ <7. 
annuum, sometimes called Common C., or Chilly 
Pepper, is perh.aps the most common species in 
cultivation ; and in the southern parts of Britain, if 
raised on a hotbed as a tender annual, it produces 
fruit in the open border. There are several varieties 
of it. C. frulescens, sometimes called Go.at Pepper, 
and O. baccalitm, sometimes called Bird Pepper, 
have greater pungency, .and the former is generally- 
described as the true Cayenne Pepper. C. cerasi- 
forme, with a small cheny-liko fruit f^nd therefore 
called Ciierry Pepper, and O, grossum, -with a largo, 
oblong, or ov.ate fruit, Imo-wn as Bell Pepper, are 
frequently cultivated. — The fruit is used either ripo 
or unripe, except for making Cayenne Pepper, for 
which ripo fruit is employed. The fruit brought 
from South America is sometimes sold by druggists 
under the name Ouinea Pepper. 

OA'PSTAN, on shipboard, is a ponderous mass 
of timber, whose uses are to heave the anchor, hoist 
up masts and guns, hake in and discharge cargo, &c. 
It has very firm supports on the deck underneath 
it. It comprises a barrel, round which a rope or 
a chain ooUs; whelps, or pieces of timber, which 
enlarge the diameter without greatly increasing the 
weight; the drum-head, a polygonal flat piece of 
timber at the top, pierced laterally -with holes ; the 
step, or lowest part, which rests upon and is bolted 
to, the beams ; the saucer, an iron socket let into 
the top of the step ; the pivot or spindle, which, 
resting on the saucer, forms the axis around -which 
the C. tiuns ; the pawls, short bars of iron, to prevent 
the re-action of the C. ; bars, which enter the 


holes, and are the levers for enabling the sailors to 
work the C. ; pins, placed vertically through the 
drum-head, for temporarily retaining the bars in 
their places ; and the shifter, a rope connecting the 
outer ends of the bars. Many improvements have 
recently been made in the arr.angement and action 
of capstans ; among which is Wardill’s, for increasing 
the bite or holding of a chain-cable aroimd the 
circumference. 

OATSULE, in Botany, a dry frait, syncarpms 
(or formed of several carpels united together into 
one), and opening cither by valves, as in the fox- 
glove, priuu-ose, and rhododendron, or by pores 
near the sjunmit, which some regard as a sort of 
valves, and of which beautiful examples may be 
seen in the poppy and snapdragon. Capsules are 
either one-celled or many-ceUed. The Pyxidium 
is a variety of C., which opens as if out around near 
the smnmit, presenting the appearance of a cup 
-with a lid, of which a very beautiful example may 
be seen in the Anagallis, or Bimpemel ; and another 
in the great woody fruit of the different species of 
Lecylhis and other Lecythidacece. 

CA'PTAIII, hliLiTAEY, is perhaps the most gene- 
ral designation given to an officer of land forces; 
something equivalent to it being found in most 
European languages. As a word, it simiily means a 
head or leader, and may be applied to a chief over 
any number of men. Captain-general is in some 
countries a very high command. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, there _ was, among other high 
inilitary officers, a Captain-general of footmen, in 
the organisation of the British army at the present 
day, there is one 0. to every company of irffantry, 
and every troop of cavalry. Eormerly every battery 
of artillery had two captains — a first and a second, 
the hitter being called C. -lieutenant. Now, the first 
in command has the title of major, and the second 
that of C. The first in command of a battery of 
artillery, even when styled C., was considered 
higher than a C. of infantry or cavalry, .aud was 
privileged to be mentioned by name in military 
despiybohes, like colonels and majors. 

The duty of the C. is to see to the men of his 
company in everything that relates to discipline, 
exercises, billeting, pay, settlement _ of accounts, 
mess, kit, clothing, .arms, ammunition, accoutre- 
ments, stores, barracks, cooking, &o. ; to receive 
orders concerning -these matters from the major, 
and to enforce these orders among the men. He 
is responsible to the major, and is assisted in his 
duties by the lieutenant and sub-lieutenant. The 
Army Estimates for 1873 — 1874 provide for 239 
captoins of cavalry, 1236 of infantry, 248 of artillery, 
115 for engineers, and 28 for colonial corps — 1866 in 
all, in full commission. The former value of a O.’s 
commission, and the circumstances of purchase 
connected with it, are noticed under CoLiMissioifS, 
Aemt. 

CAPTAIN, Natal, is the general designation 
for the commander of a ship. It is not universal, 
for some vessels of war are commanded by officers 
lower in rank than C. ; while the chief officer of 
a merchant-vessel is often called master. The 
commanders of all rated ships are captains. The 
captains rise to the command of larger and larger 
ships, with increase of pay, according to length of 
service. The 0. is responsible for everything on 
shipboard, in discipline, navigation, equipment— all, 
in short, that concerns the personnel or the maUriel 
of the ship. If his ship belongs to a particular 
fleet or naval station, he is responsible to some 
admiral or commodore ; if not, he is directly re- 
sponsible to the Admiralty. The 0. of that par- 
ticular ship in a fleet which carries the admiral 
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is called J!ag-C,, and is for tlie moment liiglier in 
rank than otliers. A naval officer is always on 
half-pay, except when attached to a ship in actual 
commission ; and thus in times of peace there have 
heen alw.ays more naval captains on halt than on 
full pay; hut recent measures have heen adopted 
to assuage this ovih The Navy Estimates for 
1873 — 1874 provide for .about 83 c.aptain3 in com- 
mission on full-pay. About 142 are provided for 
on half-pay, under the designation of the active 
list : these are eligible for re-employment ; while 
on the reserved list and the retired list .are 42G 
more. They rank in dignity avitli lieutenant- 
colonels in the army, and with colonels after tliree 
years’ .service. 

The word C. is used in other av.ays also in the 
navj-. The C. of the Fleet is a temporary officer in 
large fleets ; he promulgates the admir.al’s orders, 
and receives all the ropoits and returns, filling, in 
short, a post cqiiiv.alent to that of Chief of the 'Staff] 
in an army. Among tho sc.amcn on board a sliip, | 
tho chief of each gang is called C. ; such as the O. 
of tho after-guard, of the forecastle, of tho hold, of tho 
main-top, of each gun, &c. 

CA'PTION, in the practice of tho haw of England, 
may ho defined as th.at p.art of a leg.al instnunent 
which shews the authority under which it is 
executed, or taken, as the word implies. It also states 
Uie time and place of tho execution. The avord 0. 
Is .also unproporly used in England to signify an 
arrest-^a moaning which it strictly and tochnic.alIy 
bears in Scotland, where, imtU the passing of tho 
1 and 2 Viet. c. 1 14, called the Personal Uiligcncc Act, 
which authorises more simple forms of legal process, 
it avas the only recognised ciaul warrant for the 
apprehension of a debtor or obligee. This avord is 
also used in Scotland to denote a summary aa'.arrant 
of imprisonment, gr.antcd on tho applio.ation of tho 
clerk of court, for tho purpose of forcing back tho 
pleadings and other papom in a laaa'suit, avliich had 
been borroaved by tho party against avhom tho 0. 
lias issued, and by avhom they are unduly .and 
illegally retained. See on tho subject of this article 
IxTiiCTJir.XT, Coionssiox, Diugexcd, IY.auK.urr, 
noKNixo. 

0A'PTin3S. It is laid doaam by Blackstonc, 
that, as in tho goods of an cncraj', so .also in his 
person, a man may acquire a sort of qualified 
liropcrty in him as a c.aptivo or prisoner of aaaar — 
at least till the ransom of tho captia-o is paid. In 
Scotland, all legal proceedings .against a c.aptia’o .aro 
stopped till his liberation, although, in some c.ascs, 
execution against his estate m.ay proceed. 

CAPTURE m.ay be simply defined as prize taken 
in time of aa-ar. Tho l.aav on this subject is stated 
avith precision in a paper addressed on beh.alf of the 
British goa'cmment to the American ambassador at 
London in September 1734 : ‘ When tavo powers aro 
at av.ar, they have a right to make prizes of the 
ships, goods, and eflects of each other, upon the liigh 
seas. AVhatover is tho property of the enemy, m.ay 
bo acquired by c.apturo .at sea ; but the property 
of a friend cannot bo t.akcn, proadded he observes 
his neutrality. Ueiico the l.aav of nations has 
established — that the goods of an enemy on board 
the ship of a friend may be taken — th.at the l.aavful 
goods of a friend on board tho ship of an enemy 
ought to bo restored — ^th.at contr.aband goods going 
to the enemy, though tho property of a friend, m.ay 
bo taken as jirizo ; because Euppl3’ing the enemy 
with avhat enables liim better to c.arry on tho aa-ar, 
is a departure from neutrality.’ The procedm-c to 
bo adopted for determining whether tho 0. be or 
bo not laaa-ful prize, is noav regulated by the 3 and 
4Viol. c. C5. 
too 


During the Russian aa-ar in 1854, there appeared 
in the London Gazette, imder date the 2Sth M.arch 
of that j'ear, a declaration st.ating, inter alia, that 
her Majesty avould avaive the right of seizing 
enemy’s property laden on board a neutr.al vessel, 
unless it be contraband of aa-ar, and that it was not 
her Majesty’s intention to issue letters of marque 
for the commissioning of pria-.atcers. The right of 
seizing enemy’s property on hoard a neutr.al vessel, 
whether contraband of aa-.ar or not, had .alwaj-s before 
been maintained by England. On the ro-cstablish- 
ment of peace avith Russia, a treaty w.as signed, and 
the folloaving declarations adopted : 1. Privateering 
is and remams abolished ; 2. A neutr.al fl.ag coa-ors 
.an enemy’s goods, avith the exception of contraband 
of w.ar; 3. Neutral goods, with tho exception of 
coutrab.and of av.ar, are not liable to 0. under 
an enemy’s fl.ag; 4. Blockades, in order to bo 
binding, must bo effectual — th.at is to s.ay, m.ain- 
tained by force sufficient to prevent cffectiually 
access to the co.ast of the enemy. 

As to tho right to property captured from the 
encmj', and its distribution as prize or booty of 
av.ar among tho officers and men of tho armj- .and 
naa-y, see Boorv and Pp.ee. 

_ CA'PUA, a fortified city of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Caserta, beautifully situ.ated in a rich plain, 
on the left b.ank of tho A’’olturno, about 18 miles 
north of the city of Naples, aaith aa-hich it is con- 
nected by roilw.aj-. It is a military station of tho 
first class, its defences having been greatly extended 
and improved by Yauban. As 'it is the only 
fortress avhjch guards tho approach to Naples from 
tho north, it was rcg.ardcd as one of tho keys of the 
former kingdom of that name. The only objects of 
interest in the city aro tho c.athcdr.al, avith some 
splendid granite columns from ancient Casilhntm, 
njion avhose site C. avas built in tho 0th c. ; the church 
of tho Ammnziain, avith some b.as-veliofs ; and the 
arch of the Piazza dci Gludici, under avhioh many 
ancient inscriptions .are preserved. Pop. 10,000. 

Tho ancient Capita, which enjoj-ed a reputation 
for we.alth and jjopul.ation second only to Rome and 
C.arthagc, avas situated about tavo nnles south-east 
of the present city, where its ruins are still to bo 
seen, its site bein" occupied bj- tho modem town of 
S.anta Maria di tl.aima. 0. w.as foimded by tho 
Etniscans, amder tho name of VoUiirnum, as e.arly, 
according to some authorities, as 800 B.C., and avas 
tho chief city- of tho tavelve B,aid to h.aa-e been 
founded by them in this part of Italj-. Its present 
name avas derived from the Sanmites, who c.aptmed 
it in 423 n.c. After tho battle of C.aimfo, 21G b.c., 
the popular party opened the g.atcs to Hannib.al, 
aa-hosc army avas greatly enervated bj- its luxurious 
aa-inter-quaiters here. The Romans obtained 
possession of the citj- in 211 n. c. In the 5th c., A.D., 

0. avas devastated bj- the Yandals under Genseric. 

It recovered its prosperitj- ag.ain to some extent, 
but it aa-as totally destroj-ed by tho Saracens in 
840. The citizens, avho had fled to tho moxmtains, 
ai-oro induced by their bishop to retiu-n some IG 
ycai-s hater, and foimd tho modern C.apu.a. Prom 
tho remams of the ancient 0., it has been estimated 
that it had a circumfereuoe of 5 or C miles, and a 
population of 300,000. It had sea'cn gates. Among 
the Rom.an .antiquities, one of tho most remarkable | 
is the amphitheatre, built of brides, .and faced with 
wliite marble. Well-preserved arches, corridors and 
scats for spect.ators, stUl rem.ain. It is c.aloulatcd 
to have been capable of holding 100,000 persons, 
and must have been altogether one of the most 
magnificent bxiildings of tho land in Italy. 

CA'PUOHIN MONKEY, or CAPUCHIN 
SAPAJOU, a name often given to Cebus capiichimis, 
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mil riniie ofchei- species o£ tlio genus (7c6«s, South 
Aniericiiu luonlceys, U'Wch have the head covered 
v.'itli short hair, so disposed as to resemble the coud 
oi a capuchin, the face being almost naked, or only 
coveicd with a little down. See Ceeus. Pilhccia 
cli hvpotes, a South American monkey of a genus 








Capuchin Jlonicey {Pilhccia chiropoict,). 

1 

allied to Cdiw, is also sometimes called the C. M., ' 
or Capuchin of the Oriiioko. ■ 

CA'PUCHINS, a branoli of the order of Fran- 
clicnns (q. v.), so designated from the capnchc avhich 
is tlieir head-dress. 

OAPUHAN-PASHA', the High Admu-al of 
Turko3'. He has the entire command of the navy, 
and the management of all n.aval ailaii's. Tlio port 
of Pera, contiguous to the arsenal, the Turkish 
islands in the Archipelago, .and a number of sea- 
ports and maritime drstriots, arc under liim, even in 
their civil administration. 

OA'PUT MO'BTUUM VITBPOLI, or COL- 
COTHAIl, is the name given by the alchemists to 
the red powder (mainly red oxido of iron) -n’liich 
remains in the retorts when green vitriol or the 
sulphate of iron is calcined. 

CAPY'BAIIA {Ilyclrodiccnis Gapybara), a ejuad- 
rnped of the order QUrcs or Bodentia, and ot the 
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tropic.al rivers. It is equal in size to a small pig. 
The dentition resembles that of the cavy, except 
that the grmding teeth are composed of numerous 
transverse plates, the number of the plates increasing 
as the animal advances in ago ; an interesting point 
of resemblance to the dentition of the elephant, and 
a link of connection between the rodents and the 
pachydermata. The 0. feeds exclusively on vege- 
table food, browsing on the grass ne.ar the rivers, 
and often committing great ravages in plantations 
of sugar-cane. It runs badlj’, but swims and dives 
well, and has the power of remaining under water 
for seven or eight minutes. It is very inoffensive, 
and e.asily taniei The flesh, except that of old 
males, is good, and is eaten by all classes of persons. 
The C. is sometimes called "Water-hog, of which 
Ilydrocliccrus is a Greek translation. In Demerara, 
it is c.alled Water-horse, a corruption of the Dutch 
llAifcr Haas — i. e., water-h.are. 

CAEA'BIDA!!, a tribe of beetles, or coleopterous 
insects, of the section Peniamcra (see Coleoptera), 
corresponding rvith the genus Carahus of Linnoeus, 
but of which the species are extremely numerous, 
those already known being numbered by thous.ands. 
They mostly feed on other insects, worms, &c., and 
are extremely voracious and active, habits which 
.arc fully shared by their lanm. Some of them 
burrow in the earth; most of them live under 
stones, under the bark of trees, among moss, &c. ; 
and their bodies .arc adapted to this mode of life, 
being very firm and hard. Their legs arc in general 
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C.'ipyh.ara {Hydrodiccrus Capylara). 

family Oavidec, strongly resembling the Car’y or 
Guinea-pig, although it is the largest existing rodent 
known, and aquatic in its habits. It is a n.ative of 
South Americ.a, and abounds in many of tho largo 


Mormolyco phyllodos. 

pretty long, and most of them pursue their prey 
rather by tlio use of their legs than of their wings, 
some of them indeed being wingless, or h.aving only 
rudimentary wings. Many of them exliibit much 
beauty of colours and motaUio lustre. The largest 
British species is only .about an inch long, but sorao 
foreign ones are much larger. Some of the species 
of the restricted genua Caralus are among the most 
common British insects. Their wings are not 
fitted for flight. — A very largo .and singular insect 
of the tribe 0. is Mormolyce pliyllodeg, a native 
of Java, which, in consequence of the extremely 
depressed form of its body, resembles some of 
the Mantidce (q. v.), and the insects known as 
Leaf-insects (q. v.). To this tribe helong also tho 
Bombardier Beetles (q. v.). 

OA'IIABOU. See Eeindeeb. 

CA'BAOAL {Pdis Caracal), a species of Lynx 
(q. V.), found in tho warmer parts of Asia, and 
throughout the whole of Africa ; and more prob- 
ably than any European species, tho lynx of tho 
ancients. It is larger than a fox, about the same 
height, but much move powerful ; of a tmiforra deep 
broivn or wine-red colour, except two spots near 
each eye, tho under parts ot the body, and inner 
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parts o! the legs, avliioh are -white, and tufts of long 
black hair which terminate the ears. The C. is 
powerful enough to tear a hound to pieces. It is 
often ropreseuted as of a I'ery savage disposition; 
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hut it is capable of being tamed, and has been 
employed in hunting. 

CABACA'LIiA, properly named Mahcus Atoe- 
Htrs Antontnes Barslutos, a Roman emperor, the 
son of the Emperor Septiniius Severus, was born at 
Lyon, 188 A.d. Ho was plaj-fullj- named by his 
father Caraoalla, from his long hooded tunic, made 
in the fashion of the Gauls, and so c.allcd in their 
language. After his father's death, 211 A.D., ho 
ascended the throne .as co-regent -nuth his brother 
Publius Soptiraius Antoninus Geta, whom he after- 
av.ards caused to bo murdered. Having bribed (at 
enormous cost) the Prmtorians to overlook this foul 
deed, and to make him solo emperor, C. next directed 
his cruoltj’ against .all the friends and adherents of 
Geta, of whom twenty thousand of both sexes — 
including the groat jurist Papini.anus — avero put to 
de.ath. Innumerable acts of oppression and robbery 
averc employed to raise supplies for the unbounded 
cxtr.aa'agance of the despot, and to pay his soldiers. 
In his f.amoiis constitution, ho bestoaa'cd Roman 
citizenship on all his free subjects not citizens — ^who 
formed the raajoritj’, especially in the proa-inces — 
but simply in order to levy a greater amoimt of 
taxes on releases and herit.agos, avhich avere paid 
only by citizens. In his c.amp.aigus, ho imitated, at 
one time, Alexander, at .another time, Sulla ; avhilo 
his main object was to oppress aud cxliaust tho 
proadnees aadiich had been in a great me.asurc sp.arcd 
by tho tjTanny of former emiierors. In 217 ho arms 
assassinated, at tho instigation of M.aorinus, prefect 
of the Pr.xtorians, by one of his veterans named 
hlartialis, on the 8th of April 217, on tho w,ay from 
Edcss.a to C.arrha:. Historians paint the life of C. in 
tho d.arkost coloirrs. Among the buildings of C. in 
Rome, tho baths — Thermar C.aracalla; — nc.ar Porta 
Capena were most celebrated, and their ntirrs arc’ 
still magnificent. 

OARAOARA, or CARAO.tVEA ]^GLE (PoZy- 
horits), a genus of birds of prey pecrrliar to America, 
.and regarded as a eormecting-linkbetween eagles and 
■vultures ; agreeing with the former in their strongly- 
hooked bUl and claws, but rvith tho latter in their 
naked face and propensity to prey on carrion. Tho 
name 0. is originally Brazilian, and is derived from 
the pecrrliar hoarse cry of a common Brazilian 
species (P. Brazilicnsis), a bird of amry fine plrtmago, 
and about CO inches ’in expanse of -wings, wlrich is 
t33 


of frequent ocoun-enoe over a Largo extent of tho 
American continent, and is sometimes to be seen 
even in the southern parts of the United States. 
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CARA'CAS the capital of the reprrblic of 
Vonczrtcla, tho most northerly state in South 
America, -with Grriana on the E., and New Granada 
on the W., is situated in lat. 10° 30' N., and long. 
C7° 5' W., 1C miles to the south of La Griayra, 
its port on tho C.aribboan Sea. It b 2SS0 feet 
above the tide-level, enjojing from this elev.ation 
a healthy air and a tempcratrrre so moderate as 
to .avemge GS° and 72’ P. in Fchnrary .and June 
respectively. Standing immcdiatoly above the 
confluence of forrr streams, it is well srrpplicd avitlr 
cool water, which is distributed by me.ans of fottn- 
hains, pipes, and reservoirs. Tho neighbourhood js 
subject to e.arthqu.akes — 12,000 citizens having, in 
1812, perished from this c.ause. The poprrl.ation in 
1873 amounted to 48,897. The streets are str.aight 
and regular. Tho most ^Icndid edifice in the city 
is the Church of Alta Gracia for the people of 
colour, excelling even the c.athedral iu tho richness 
of its decorations. 

CARACAS, the province of which tho fore- 
going city is the capital, extends in N. lat. from 
7° 38' to 10’ 40', and in IV. long, from 65° 30' to 
GS°, and contains 303,858 inh.abit.ants. With a 
gcncr.ally mount.ainous interior, the immediate coast 
is flat, presenting, besides La Gu.ayra .above men- 
tioned, several harbours or roadsteads, Tho exports 
of the province are cocoa, coffee, dye-woods, hides, 
indigo, and sarsaparilla. 

OARA'CCI, a celebr.ated family of Italian painters, 
the founders of tho Bolognese school of painting. 

Cakacoi, Lepo-vioo, the son of a butcher, av.as 
bom at Bologna, 1555. As a student, he was .so 
inapt that Ids master recommended him to abandon 
the pursuit; but instead of that, ho went to 
Venice and P.arma, makuig acquaintance with tho 
works of the great masters there, and returned to 
Bologna imbued with art principles quite opposed 
to tho superficial mannerism then prcvailmg in his 
native citj’. In conjunction -with two of his cousins, 
who, instmeted by him, had imbibed the same 
ideas, ho foimdod, in spite of great opposition, tho 
school which afterwards bec,amc so f.amous in tho 
history of p.ainting. Tho first principle of this new 
school was, that ‘ observation of nature ought to bo 
combined -with imitation of the best masters.’ Tho 
allied artists found numerous pupils, to whom they 
gave practical instructions in drawing from natural 
and artistic models, with thcoretic.al lessons on 
perspective, anatomy, &c. So great was their success, 
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I tl.’r.t, in ilic course of a short time, all other schools 
I of paiutin^ rvere closed in Bologna. Some of the 
I finest u'rprfcs of this master arc preserved in the 
Arci'cmia dcUc Belle Arte, Bologna — among others, 
the ‘ JIadonna and Child Throned,’ ‘Madonna and 
, Child Standing,’ the ‘ Tr.ansfiguration,’ and the 
‘I'ativity of St John the Baptist.’ Ludovico died 
in 1019. 

G.U!ACCI, Agostino, cousin of Ludovico, -n-.a-s 
born (1558) in Bologna. Ho bcc,ame a disciple of his 
cousin, hut he vas of too versatile a genius to devote 
himself closely to any subject, though his magni- 
fioeiit paintin'er of the ‘Communion of St Jerome’ 
proves that he might have .attained to very grc.at 
eminence, had he devoted his imdivided attention to 
the .art ; liut he was in the habit of .abandoning his 

e. asol for literature, poetry, and engraaTug on copper. 
As an engraver, indeed, he holds an important 

ositiou in Italian art. He accompanied Ills younger 
rotlmr, Annibale, to Romo, and there assisted in 
some of the paintings in the ITarnese Gallery ; but 
his brother, who was a slaa'c to his art, soon 
quarrelled with him for his inattention, and he left 
Borne, and wont to P.anna. He died in 1G02. 

C.tr.Acci, Ahotbalu, brother of Agostino, was 
bom (15Gfl) ill Bologna, where ho learned, under his 
father, the business of a tailor, from which ho was 
c.alled .aw.ay by Ludovico Caracci. His progress in the 
study of painting av.as rapid, and at first he took 
principally for his models CoiTcggio, Titi.an, .and Paul 
Veronese. His picture of ‘St Roche distributing 
Alms ’ first gained for Annib.alc C. a wide reputa- 
tion. His fame reached Rome, and he was employed 
to paint the Fameso Gallery there, which is con- 
sidered his greatest worlc, and the manner of which 
part.akes somewhat of R.aphael and Correggio. On 
this gaUcry he was employed some eight years, and 
ho received for his work the incredibly paltry sum 
of 600 crowns. In disgust and vexation, the artist 
throw aside his pallet. He died in Rome in 1G09, 
whore his remains were interred, close to B.aph!xel’s 
torah, in the Pantheon. Annibale 0. w.is one of 
the greatest followers of Correggio, and in composi- 
tion approached most nearly to the stylo of ^phaei 
Luclovico had a greater talent in teaching, and 
Agostino had a more versatUo invention, but Anni- 
b.alo was unquestion.ably the greatest aitist of the 
tlireo Caracci. 

Cahacoi, AwTOino, n.atur.al_ son of Agostino, 
w.as hom at Venice 1583, died in 1618. Ho was a 
pupil under Annibale, and painted some excellent 
pictures. 

Caracci, FR.UfCESCO (styled FRANcr.scniNi), 
brother of Agostino and Annibale, w.as bom in 1595, 
and dittingmshod himself as an eminent designer. 
He died 1622. — The best Italian masters of tho 
17tli c. — ^Domenichino, Guido Rcni, Alhani, and 
others — proceeded from the school of the Caracci. 

CABACOI'OLI. The name of a Neapolitan 

f. amily unfortunately associated with tho memory 
of Lord Nelson. Sever.al members of this family 
were employed in political offices. — ^LouiS AetoihE 
DE 0., hom in Paris 1721, died 1803, was the author 
of a psoudograph, entitled Letlres IniCressantes dv, 
Pape Clement XIV., which mystified many readers 
throughout Europe. — ^F rakcesco 0., a meritorious 
Neapolitan adnural, entered in eivrly life the marine 
service, .and distinguished himself at Toidou, 1793. 
In the yc.ar 1798, the offensive conduct of the comd; 
of Naples tow.ard C. induced him to return from 
Palermo, where tho court w.as then residing, to 
N.aplos, where he entered into the service of the 
republic established by tho French invaders, and, 
with a few vessels, prevented the attempted land- 
ing of a Sicilian and British fleet. In 1799, when 
Ruffo took Naples, C. was arrested, contrary to tho 


terms of capitulation, sentenced to death hy the 
junta, hanged on the mast of a frig.ate, and his 
corpse thrown into the sea. This affair, to which 
Lord Nelson was a consenting party, is a stain on 
the reputation of the English admiral. 

CARA'OTAOUS, a king of the SUures, who 
inhabited South Wales, was one of tho most per- 
sistent enemies of the Romans in Britain. For nine 
ye.ar3 he warred gallantly against tho invaders, 
but at length was completely overthrown. His 
u-ife and daughters fell into the hands of the 
vnetors, and his brothers surrendered. _ C. himself 
fled to C.artimandua, queen of the Brig<antes, who 
delivered him up to tho Romans. He was carried 
to Rome, 51 a.d., and exhibited to tho people hy 
the Emperor Claudius.. IVhen he approached tho 
imperial seat, we are told, he addressed Claudius in 
BO noble a manner, that he and his relatives were 
immediately p.ardoned. They ;ippo.ar, however, to 
have lived during the remainder of their lives in 
Italy. 

OA'BADOO SANDSTONE aitd BA'LA 
BEDS, .a division of the Lower Silurian Sj'slem, so 
named from their development at Caer Caradoc, in 
Shropshire. Tliey consist of sandstones, grits, and 
slates, with occasional beds of limestone. Enormous 
masses of contemporaneous igneous rocks are inter- 
str.atificd with them. They attain a thicliness of 
9000 feet, not including the igneous roolcs. Fossils 
are very abundant in some heels. They consist 
chiefly of TrUohites (q. v.), Brachiopoda (q. v.), and 
Graptolites (q. v.). 

The Silurian roolcs in tho sonthem districts of 
Ayrshire belong to this division. 

CAHA'GLIO, a town of Northern Italy, in 
tho province of Coni, six miles west of tho city of 
that name. It is situated on the Grana, and has 
manufactures of sill:. Fop. G2CS. 

CARAMA'NIA. See Karajlan. 

OABA'MBOLA, an East Indian fruit, of the size 
and shape of a duck’s egg, but with five acute 
angles, or longitudinal ribs. It has a yellow, thin, 
smooth rind, and a clear watery pulp, in some 
varieties sweet, in others acid, of very agreeablo 
flavour. It is often used in maldng sherbets, and 
in tarts and preserves ; and is known to the 
British in IncUa as the Coromandel Goos^erry. 
It is one of tho most universally cultivated and 
•abundant of the fruits of India. It is produced by 
the Averrhoa Carambola, a small evergreen tree, or 
hush, of the natur.al order Oxalidece, TheBil.lMiil,_or 
Blimbinq, is the very acid fruit of another species 
of the same genus, A, Bilimlii, also East Indian. 
Both species are now much cultivated in the tropical 
p.arts of America. Both exhibit an irritability of 
leaf resembling that of the sensitive plant; they 
also display in a remarkahlo degree the phenomena 
known to physiologists as those of Sleep (q. v.) in 
plants. 

OA'BAMEL is tho name applied to tho dark 
brown and nearly tasteless suhstanco produced on 
tho applic.ation of heat to sugar; (q. v.). It is 
likewise formed during the roasting of all mate- 
rials containing sugar, such as coffee, chicory, and 
malt (sec Beer), and is one cause of tho dark 
coloiu' of porter and infusions of coffee. It is 
also employed in tho colouring of whisky, wines, 
vinegar, &c. 

OABAMNA'SSA, a river in the prosideney 
of Bengal, which rises in lat. 24° S4' N., and 
long. 83° 4G' E., and, after a course of about 150 
miles, enters the Ganges from the right in lat. 
25° 28’ N., and long. 83° 58' E. It is remarkable 
on several grounds. Though, on issuing from its 
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source, it is clear as crystal, it is yet said to be 
botli nauseous and noxious — a peculiarity avliicb 
the natives impute to various supernatural causes ; 
about 50 miles from its mouth, it is crossed by 
a atone bridge of three vide arches, vhich forms 
part of the giand road from Calcutta to Delhi ; 
and lastly, it is so exceptionally subject to floods, 
that it has been knovn to rise 25 feet in a night, 
when scarcely any rain bad fallen in the adjacent 
plain of the CTangcs itself. 

CjVRA'NA resin, more commonly, but less 
correctly, c.allcd Gu.v Caii.vxa, is a resinous sub- 
ttance imported from the tropic.al parts of America. 
Its properties and uses resemble those of t.ac.a- 
mahac. It is entirely soluble in alcohol, and melts 
ill a slight licat. It is not veil knovn vh.at treo 
produces it. 

CAIIA'NJA, an island on the o.ast aide of the 
ordinary entiance of the harbour of Bomb.ay (q. v.), 
separated from the mainland by a narrow and 
unserviceable channel of foim miles in length. It i.s 
itself two miles liroad, being coini)arativcly level 
and fertile, with tho exception of two hills — tho 
Littlo Hill in the nortli, and the Great in the 
south. 

CARA NX. See Scad. 

CARyVI’A, a genus of plants of the natur.al order 
jlfeluicetr, natives of warm climates. C'. O'uiuncniii, 
or yuarcouka, sometimes c.allcd the Amlcraba. also 
the C. tree, is a large tree with be.autiful shining 
pinnate le.avci, vhich have many leaflets, a n.ativo 
of Guiana and tho adjacent countries, where its 
bark ha.s a gre,at reputation as a febrifuge, and tho 
oil obtained from its sced.s is much used for l,am]>s. 
Masts of ships are made of its trunk. The oil, 
which i.s c, ailed Oil of Carapa, is thick .and bitter, 
and is anthelmintic. — C. T'jut'iucoinia, or 
au Afric.an species, yields a similar oil, avhich is 
employed by tho iicgroc.s for making so.aii, and for 
anointing their bodies, its bitterne.s3 jirotecling 
them from tho bites of insects, a purpose to which 
tho Oil of G. is also applied in South Aiiieric.a.— 
The-sc spoeic.s are very .similar, and arc supposed 
by some botanists not to be cssentiallj- diblinct. 

CA'RAPACE, the dorsal shield or Imcldcr of 
cheloiiinn reptiles (Tortoises and Turtle.s), .and of tho 
Cnisldci'u Miilacoitrai'a (Crabs, Lobsters, Ac.). In 
I .animals so avidcly dilTeient, however, there Is only 
.a gcncr.al sbnilnrity in the appearance of the C., -and 
the jmrpose avhich it Kerve.s ; its org.anio relations 
are a'ery diflerent. I'or notice of these, avc refer 
to tho articles Ciini.o.viA and t'iasTACi;.v. 

CA'RAT, originally, it avould seem, the n.aiiio 
given to the seeds of the Abyssinian Goral Floaver 
(q. a'.) or Coral-tree {I'nit/mna Akyssinka) ; but 
these, avhich arc small, and very eqii.al in .size, 
haa'ing been used in weighing gold and precious 
utones, 0. has become the designation of the aa'cight 
commonly used for aveighiiig precious stones, and 
particularly diamonds. The seeds of the Carob 
(q. V.) treo have also been said to bo the original 
C. aveight.s of jcavellers, but with less ])robability. 

Gold3mith.s and assayers diaade tho troy pound, 
ounce, or any other aveight, into 21 p.art3, and c.all 
each a 0., as a me.ans of .stating tho projiortion of 
pure gold contained in any alloy of gold aa ith other 
met.als. Thus, tho gold of our coinago and of 
avcdding.ring.s, avhich contains -Sj of luire gold, is 
called ‘ 22 car.ats line,’ or 22 C. gold. Tho loavcr 
Btand.ard used for aa',atch-c.asc.s, &c., which cont.ains 
.5" of pure gold, is called IS C., and noon. Tho C. 
used in this sense h.as therefore no absolute aa'cight ; 
it merely denotes a ratio. This, hoaa'ea'cr, is not tho 
case avith tho G. used for aa’oighing diamonds, aa'hieh 
has a fixed aveight, equal to troy gi-aius, and is 


divided into quarters, or ‘ 0. grains,’ eighths, six- 
teenths, tliirty-seconds, and sixty-fourths. Those 
0. grains are thus less than troy grains, and thci'O- 
foro the jeweller" has to keep a separate set of 
diamond weights. 

CARAVA'OA, a toavn of Spain, in the province 
of Murcia, .about 39 miles north-west of tho city 
of that name, is situ.ated on tho slope of a hill 
croaa'ned aa'ith a fine old castle. Its principal streets 
are avide, clean, and avell p.aa’cd ; it has a fine 
church, avith a miraculous cross, that is .annually 
t.akcu down and bathed in the aa-ators of the toani, 
to aa'hieh it is supposed to communic.ate sanitary 
jiropcrties. It has manufactures of linen and aa'oolleu 
fabrics, soap, paper, leather, Ac. Pop. about 10,000. 

CARAVA'GGIO, a toaa'n of Lombardy, Northern 
Italy, .about 2-1 miles east of !Milan. In the princi- 
p.al church arc some esteemed paintings by Campi ; 
and C. is also cclcbr.atcd ns the birtliplacc of the 
p.ahiters, Polidoro Caldara and hliehael Angelo 
Merighi, both surnamed Caraa'agglo. In tho neigh- 
bourhood is a saiictiiarj' of the hladonna, built from 
designs of Pellegrini (1575). Pop. about COOO. 

CARAVA'GGIO, hlicii.vnr. Aitgelo Ajierioui 
or Mkiiioiii da, a celebrated It.alian ]).ainter, avas 
born 15G9, at Caravaggio in Lombardy, Northern 
Italy. His father, avho av.as a mason, employed him 
in making jiasto for the fresco-painters, and in this 
aa-.ay the artistic genius of the boy av.as stirred. After 
studying the avorks of the great masters in Milan 
and Venice, ho avont to Rome, where ho lived for 
fume time in very reduced circmnstance.?. At 
length, a picture of his attracted the notice of 
Cardinal del Jilonto, aa'ho now p.atroniscd tho young 
artist ; but tho feroeious and quarrelsome charaolor 
of C. soon involved liiin in difficulties. ll.aa'ing fled 
from Rome to Iilalta, on account of manslaughter, 
ho obtained tho favour of tho grand-master by 
painting an .altar-piece in tho church of St John, 
and other jiiclures. His quarrelsome nature soon 
forced him to flee from Malta ; and in m.aldng his 
aa'ay back to Romo, ho avas wounded, lost all his 
baggagi', caught a violent fever, and on reaching 
Porto Ercole. lay down on a bank and died (1009), at 
tho age of -10. Tnicness to natiu-e avas the object 
aimed at by G., who left all schools, and devoted 
liimself to jiaint life as ho found it in lanes, alleys, 
and other resorts of tho lower classes. He studied 
no .such matters as refined sentiment or elevation of 
realities, but gave in his jiaintings expression to his 
own wild and gloomy character. One of his best 
paintings, ‘ The Fraudulent Gamblers,’ is jiresciwed 
III tho bciarra G.allery, at Rome. His shadows are 
deep, his backgrounds verj' obscure ; in couso- 
quciico of which the whole picture seems to 
possess a Idnd of mysterious greatiic.ss, that is very 
imposing. Even Rubens confe.sscd that C. was 
.lis superior in cliiaro-osouro. MTicn ho painted on 
sacred subjects, ho remained falsely faithful to the 
low rc.alitie3 of It.alian life ; so that sever.al of his 
pictures painted for churches, had to bo removed 
from their jilnces, because they coidd not bo 
harmonised with sacred assooiations. ICugler, the 
German critic, has justly said of one of C.'s most 
celebnated avorles, a ‘Burial of Christ,’ that it 
appc,ars ‘ like nothing better than the fimenal of a 
gipsy-chieft.ain.' — .iVn earlier Italian pamter of less 
eminence, PoLiDor.o C.vld.uia da Caeavacoio, was 
born hi 1-195, and murdered in 1513. 

OA'RAVrLN (from the Persian Icarran, i. c.. 
trader), the name given to the great assemblages of 
travellers which, at stated times, traverse the deserts 
of Asia and Africa, hlany caravans are entholy 
for tho purposes of trade, tho merchants associating 
themselves for mutual help and protection. A 0. 
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II inrilini'? Iiis .1 tci rn^nj'ti 1000 cinicl", which follow 
> ra/h other in rini'le file, fo tli.it it insy he a mile or 
liuire in len,;lli. 'Jhe most celehraleil carsvann are 
; lhr.se fnrmc^l hy jiilpims foinp lo Mrcc.% partica- 
! Jarly tlirse vliioh nniinally asw.jnhlc nl Cairo aji'l at 
j Jiamaraif, illic Inth r consists of flO.OOO to .Ift.rifiO 
j t'ilyriins, anil in Jinder the (special TTOlstlion of the 
I Tiirhish rultan. The. c.arav.an by arhirh llio Pirsi.'.ns 
' travel to Mccea r, tarts frtim IJ.aedai], n.nl is tin- 
vehieic of n very inij’ortant trade. The pre.at Ii.di.an 
. rartiv.an to Merc.a, which rt-arted from Mn.”c.-.l, h.!"; 

■ I'-ecn long riven n]i. Mecca, njon the arrival of the 
catav.ariH, hrinL'i'ig goosls from ro m.aiiy (lifTcrent 
parts of the wi rM, presents ,•'.31 the ni>jic.arancc of 
• a vast fair. The trade between Triioli and the 
interior of Africa is exrhisively carries! on liy tara- 
v.an.s, likewise lli.at between Darfur nnd hlejnit. 
Tlie great trade brtsveen Itiis.sia anil Cliin.a ja also 
n caravan trade. In the Ka-*t, caravans in which the 
camels have a load of SOO to COd poiinils are called 
f/fori/ caravans ; Jtyhl caravans arc those in which 
the camels have only h.aU.tliat weight, so that 
the daily joiinieys iii.ay ho longer. 7//-ora c.aravatis 
travel from 17 to IS miles a day ; li'jlif, from 22 to 
2,". llie car.avnn.s are generally conducted with great 
regiilaritp’, nnd nsFcinblc nl and start from sbated 
plncca on sUted d.ayr. The leader of the Mccca- 
caravnns is c.allcd Kinir-cl-irndrch, i. o., I’rinccof the 
Pilgrims. In tradc-c.aravaiis, a leader, who is called 
Knfwan,15.a.schi, is elected hp’ the merchants fiom 
their own immbcr. 

Among the knights of Malta, caravans me.ant 
the troops of knights aimointcd hy the order to 
rcnai in garrisons, ntid also the cruises of Uicir 
galleys against the Turlta. 

OARAVAIfORS. Sec Chick PjtA, 

CARAVA'NSARAI, or IvlI,\N, .an eastern insli- 
liition, a sort of nnfumishcil inn to provide tnavcllcra 
with a shelter. Those in towns nnd cilie.s, which 
are generally built for traders, and charged n sinall 
sum a il.ay, are handsomer nnd more convenient — 
having doors to tUo apartments— than those met 
svith on the roads or outside the w.alls of the cilie.s. 
They commonly consi.st of a square building of 
four srings built round a courtyard, in which the 
IicasU of hurdeii may lie cnclo.sed, and whore thenj 
is usually a well of water ; the lodgings arc siimll 
rooms, about 7 or 8 feet high, svhioh run round 
the courty.ml, and are b.aro of cvety article of 
fiiniilnrc. 

Tlicse enravansarais are an institution of very 
ancient date, being the ‘ inns ' of Gen. xliL 27, 
yliii. 21 j nnd it svas in the stable of such a pl.scc, 
there lieing no room for his p.arcnts in the lodging 
nparlment.s, that o!ir S.srtour w.-is bom (Luke ik 7). 
Tliey belong cither to government, to somo priv.vt« 
individn.al, or are the proport}’ of the_ dmreh 
(mosqnc-s) ; those situntcil in towns or cities aro 
char^, l)ut not more than two or tlirco Turkish 
jii.sslies a d.sv ; tho.so situated on the ro.wl are 
usn-ally free, 'rhcrc are somo kargo and very liand- 
snme carav.sn5.arais at Cairo, Dam.vscns, Ilej'ront, 
Alepjw, & 0 . Tito steward or keeper of a G. is called 
a airavnnfcratl-icr. 

OA'RAWAY [Carmn enmi), a plant of the 
n.ilur.al onlcr Umhdll/trcr, growing ahund.antly in 
me.sdows nnd rich jtasturcs in the middle nnd south 
of liurope, nnd in some parts of Asia, naturalised in 
m.any places inllribain.^ In some parts of lloU.and 
nnd Germany, nnd also in the counties of Kent and 
Essex in Engkand, it is extensively culUvatod for Us 
aromatic se^.s— in more strict bohanical kingu.agc, 
carjnU — wliich are used medicinally as a cannina- 
tivo and toniOj and aro also very much mseil as an 
nrotnalic condiment, and hy confccticncra, distillers. 


and i»-rfumrrr, (ntering into tlie jTcparalii.n of 
liquenrs, cakes; rwtetmeat", recnlo.1 ooaiw, Ac. 77:1 y 
I depend for their aromatic projH-rltis on a vi.l.atilc 
! oil called Oil of C,. which is oblaimd by bruising 
C. f.wjs, nnd distilling Hum with wr.tcr. nnd is at 
tinit limpid and colourless, but liecomes yellow, anil 
rulisfqiiently brown by keeping. Oil of C. is nsisl 
rnidicm,".lly to relieve flatnlencc, and to coneel Ibo 
i n.an'e.aling .and griping tendencies of foino catli.artio 
1 tncilic'iies ; .abo in the preparation of .Syiirlf r/ C'., 
1 and C. H'oi'er. — .‘■pirit of C., vliich m.ay l)o pnp.aml 
j either bv di'.srdving the oil of L'. in proeif-spirit, or 
j hy distilling bnii.srslC. f ceils along svilli prool-s jiirit, 
1 is much used in I’lissia and Ge rmany as a liqueur 
1 [KuminfUhranr.tircin), Rwcctonc-d with sugar. — C. !i.a.s 
I a branching stem 1 — 2 feet liigh, with finely ilividi'il 
I Ic.avc.”, and dense itmhcls of wliitish flowers. The 
fruit is oblong, each carpel having five thrcaiMiko 
ribs, with a singlo tdffii (no usiiir.ij.)rnn.r,) in 
o.ich of tho iiil-rslicc.s. Tlie wliito carrot-shajioil 
rout of C. is foinctiiiii-.s tlsciI like carrots or p.arsmj>», 
hut has .a very strong ll.avour. — C. has n great 



enemy in tho CatUWAy hloni [Ifirmi/Us ilavcdla), 
the Larv.a of which dostroys both its stem and 
flowers. 

OARDAZOTIC ACID, or Pl’CRTC ACID, is a 
sulisbanco of great importance in dyeing, which is 
ohtaiiicii by tlio action of strong nitric acid and 
hr.at on many complex organic raateri-als, such a.s 
silk, indigo, salicinc, and a variety of rcsia*. - On a 
commercial sc.alc, it is best oblaineil from the ml 
of t.ar, which dUliks over from crude tar Ijctavccn 
300’ and 400’, or from tlio rcsim of Xanjhorrhmi 
/lai'.'fi's. Tlic hot nitric acid solution is straineil from 
impurities, and on cooling, yelloav crystals separate 
of C. A., which can Iw ]mrifleil by w-asliing with 
cold water. 77ic30 ciyst-als are readily sohihle >n 
alcohol nnd ether, and dissolve in SO or M times 
their weight of cold water, j-iclding a yellow solntiop, 
avhich h-as a vciy hitter taste, .and stains the skin 
v^ow; and when silk which has been treated 
arith a mordant of alum, or cream of tartar, i.s 
immersed in a solution of C. A., it is dyed of a 
lieanliful iicrm.ancnt yellow colour. The bitter t-asto 
of C. A. has led to its being fraudulently employed, 
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matead of hops, in conununicating a bitter taste 
to beer. 

CA'RBIITE is a light kind of mnsket, named 
probably from the Carabins. See next article. It is 
norv Msed by the cavalry, the ycoro.anry cavalry, 
the Irish oonstabidary, and other corps. The best 
carbines are now rilled. A considerable niunber 
of American carbines, rifled and breech-lo.ading, 
vere purchased at a high price by the Englisn 
overnmcnt in 185G. This American C. has a 
.iiTcl only 22 inclies in length, and a total iveight 
of 7i lbs. It is simple in construction, has a 
j^rc.at range, hits a mark mth accuracy, m.ay bo 
bred -with rapidity, requires little cle.aning, can be 
loaded ivithout a r.amrod, and supplies itself -with 
c.aps from a rcseivoir in the hammer. Among 
Engh'sh makers, Mr Prince has successfully applied 
the breeoh-loading principle to c.arbines. Tho 
Victoria C.avalry 0. h.as a barrel 2G inches long, 
rvith 0733 inch bore; its iveight is 7^ lbs., and it is 
fired irith 2i drachms of powder. 

OARBIN-EE'ES, or C.^ABINEE'RS, are s.aid 
to have derived their designation from the Arabs, 
among whom tho Carabins or Karabins were light 
horsemen, stationed at outposts to h.arass the 
enemy, defend nan-ow passes, &c. ; in action, they 
took the place of sldrmishers. A coqis under tho 
same n.ame w.as raised in Prance in 15G0 ; but tho 
designation has not been much used in that coimtrj' 
since tho introduction of Hussars and Lancers. In 
tho_ English amiy, C. was at one time a frequent 
designation for cav.alrj' ; but now there is only one 
remment, tho Gth Dragoon Guards, laiown bj' this 
title ; and the distinction between them and other 
c.avalrj' is little more than nominal. 

CAKBOHY'DROGEHS, or HYDEOCA'R- 
BOKS, are .a series of compounds belonging to 
organio chomistrj', which are composed of carbon 
and hydrogen, in such proportions that tho v.arious 
members of tho group differ from each other in 
definite and regul.ar numbers of atoms of carbon and 
hydrogen. Tho host m.arked groim of hydrocarbons 
commences with Methylene (OjHj), wliicli may bo 
regarded as tho first stop in tho Ladder, and by tho 
sucoossivo addition of other two atoms of carbon 
and hydrogen, wo obtain Ethylene or Olefiant Gas 
(GiHi), Prop 3 'leuo (C„Ho), Buti'lcne or Oil Gas 
(Cells), j^ylcno (C,„H,„), &c. There are also 
senes beginning avith hicthyl (CjHe), then Ethyl 
(C 1 H 5 ), and with Hydride of Methyl or M.arsh 
Gas (GjHi), then Hydride of Ethyl (C^Hj). Tho 
members of these groups .are likewise ch.araoteriscd 
by a CT.adii.al ascending difference in their chemical 
and ])hj’sical properties, cspeci.ally the boiling-point, 
avhich rises by a given amoimt. 

GARBO'LIO ACID, or PHE'NIO ACID, 
(OoHoO), is the principal acid substance procured 
during the distillation of coal-tar. It is produced 
also by the distillation of gum benzoin and tho resin 
of Xanlhoj'rlicca hastilis, and is present in the urine 
of tho cow and some other .anim.als. It crystallises 
at ordinary tempcnatiircs in colourless needles. It 
smells like t.ar or crc.asoto, and li.as a hot t.aste. It 
is a powerful .antiseptic, and quickly arrests .all 
putrefactive and fermentive changes. Hence it is 
used, freely diluted in water, as a dressing in the 
antiseptic sj'stem of treating avoiinds, first prac- 
tised by hir Lister, Professor of Clinical Surgery in 
Edinburgh University. It is also used for purifying 
or rendering inoffensive the Sewerage (q. v.), &c. 

CATIBOH is one of tho elementary substances 
largely diffused in nature. It occurs iinoombiiicd in 
the mineral gr.aphite or black-lead (q. aa), and in 
tho diamond (q. v.), which is pure ciystallised 


carbon. It is much more abundant, however, in a 
state of combination. United with oxygen, it occurs 
as c,arbonic acid (CO 3 ) (q. v.) in tho .atmosphere, in 
natural waters, in limestone, dolomite, and iron- 
stone. In co.il, it is found combined with hydrogen 
and oxygen ; and in plants and animals, it occurs 
as one of the elements building up woo^ st.arch, 
gum, sugar, oil,_ bone (gelatine), and flesh (fibrine). 
Indeed, there is no other element which is so 
ch.aracteristic of plant and animal organisms, and 
it ranlcs as the only element never absent in sub- 
stances obtained from the two lungdoms of organic 
nature. Wood-charcoal, coke, lampblack, and 
animal charcoal, are artificial varieties, more or less 
impure, of c.arbon. 

The atomic weight or equivalent of C. is G ; tho 
specific gr.avity greatly varies ; that of the di.amond 
is 3'330 to 3'550 (water being I’OOO), and of grapldto 
1-SOO. C., in its ordinary forms, is a good conductor 
of electricity ; in tho form of diamond, it is a non- 
conductor. Of heat, the lighter varieties of 0., such 
.as wood-charco.al, are very bad conductors ; gr.aphito 
in mass has very considerable conducting poivers. 
At ordinary temperatures, .all the varieties of C. 
are extremely im.alterable ; so much so, th.at it is 
customary to char the ends of piles of wood which are 
to be driven into tho ground, so as by this coating 
of non-decaying 0 . to preserve the interior wood; 
and with a similar object, tho interior of casks 
.and other wooden vessels intended to hold water 
during sea-voyages, are ch.arrcd (coated with C.), to 
keep the wood from passing into decay, and thereby 
to preserve the water sweet. Its power of .arrest- 
ing odoirrs and colours likowdso varies much. See 
Boot-black. In tho simple property, oven of- com- 
bustion, there is a marked difference. Wood-oharco.al 
takes fire with the _gre.atcst readiness, bone-black 
less so ; then follow in order of difficulty of combus- 
tion-— coke, anthracite. Lampblack, black-lead, and 
tlio diamond. Indeed, black-lead is so non-combus- 
tible, that cnicihles to rvithstand very high heats for 
prolonged periods without breakage or burning, .are 
made of black-lead ; and the di.amond (q. v.) com- 
pletely resists .all ordinary modes of setting fire to 
it. In _ the property of hardness, how soft and 
vclvet-liko docs_ lampblack feel to tho touch, .and 
j'ct how hard is that diamond which outs glass, 
and is tho hardest of all gems, and indeed of all 
things I 

Carbon for eledrical parposes. — When- 0. is 
obt.aiuod of sufficient density, it is found to be a 
good conductor of electricity, and to make an 
exceUont electro-negative element in a galvanic 
p.air. Graphite disjuaj'S these qualities to advan- 
tage, and BO does the h.ard incrustation of C. that 
is found sublimed in gas retorts. Coke .and wood- 
charco.al aro too porous to possess them to any 
great extent. The scarcify of gr.ai)hito, and the 
precarious supply of rotort-C., preclude tho possi- 
bility of obtaining much practical adv.antage from 
the electrical properties of C. with these substances 
alone. Wo are indebted, however, to Professor 
Bunsen of Heidelberg for the discovery of a process 
avhcrehy a _C. -of the requisite density can be manu- 
factured with gre.at c.aso .and economy. The carbons 
thus obtained for galv.anic batteries rival platinum 
in electric energy, and they have aided in no small 
degree, from their che.apness, in heightening tho 
utility of g.alvanio electricity. The Bunsen carbons, 
as manufactured in Germany, aro of the form of 
hollow_ cylinders, avhercas those made in Er.ance 
and tins country arc solid rectangular prisms. ' The 
following arc tho more important details of tho 
process. Two parts of coke, and one of baking coal 
— the proportion-varjing to some extent with tho 
materials — .are ground to a fine powder, and passed 
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j tlirnugli a. sieve. Tlie .powder so got is transferred 
io iron-pIatc moulds of the required shape, the 
of which are merely clasped togetlxer, and 
luted With clay. iN'o pressure is employed in fOiinc 
them, other than that of shaking. AVhen tho 
inoulds are filled, they are placed in a furnace, and 
kept there tUl all carburetted hydrogen has escaped 
from them. They arc then taken out, and allowed 
to cool before the mass within is removed, which 
IS novr found to have taken a solid form, and to bo 
so bard that it may be tiu-ned or gi-oimd to tho 
exact size vantod. At this stage, the carbons are 
destitute of electrical action, and thej' must con- 
seiiucutly he rendered more dense by a Bubsequent 
process. This consists in soaldng them thoroughly 
in thick simp, or, better still, in gas-tar thickened 
by boihng, and laying them aside tiU dry, after 
ivhioh they are packed irith charcoal-dust in fire- 
proof crucibles, and exposed for a considerable time 
to a lugli beat. If one soaking and charring is not 
enough, the same may ho repeated imtil sufficient 
densitji 13 obtained. Throughout the process, it is 
essential that aU flaming matters he driven off, so as 
^ leave only the 0. in the mould j and care must bo 
taken tkat no air he admitted to tho mould when 
under tho action of heat, othenvise there would bo 
a loss of C. fi’om combustion. The manufacture of 
these carbons may he carried on contemporaneously 
inth -that of gas. Tho sticks of C. used for the 
cleotno light are obtained by s.awing up cither C 
made by this process or tho 0. of the gas retorts. 

CATlBOKA'Rr (literally, ‘ colliers ’ or ‘ charcoal- 
burners ), the name of a secret political society, 
lirst, in some degree, made known in 1820. Tho 
'^OMtitution, like tho precise objects of the 0., 
still remains in a great measure secret ; thoimh 
they have printed instructions, oateohisms, statutes, 
rituals, &o., for their associates. The statements 
respecting the high antiguity of this secret oonfeffi 
eracy are quite fabuioiis. There is every reason to 
beheve -that it originated during tho last French 
rigxme m Naples. Botta, in Ins Storia d'ltalia, 
states that, under Murat’s government, the Neapol- 
rtan republicans, equally hating tho French and 
King F^dinaud, esc.aped into the wild defiles of the 
Abmzzi, and here, naming themselves ‘ C.,’ formed 
a secret society. It is said that their leader, Capo- 
bianco, had great powers of popular eloquence, and 
that their motto or war-ray was, ‘Vcnge.anco for tho 
I.^mb torn by the wolf ! ’ 

The peculiar phraseology of the 0. is taken from 
the voo.atiou of charcoal-burners. For instance, 
they are (or were) wont to speak of < dealing tho 
forest of wolves.’ The ‘wolves’ probably meant 
at first foreign tyrants ; hut in the course of time 
.after the restoration of the Neapolitan Bourbons 
•such symbolical expressions had reference to tlieir 
despicable misrule. Among themselves, tho initiated 
were styled ‘good cousins.’ The various societies 
do not seem to have possessed a common centre, 
or to have been properly organised for combined 
.action. A place of meeting was styled ‘.a hut’ 
(baroKo.) ; the external neighbourhood, ‘ the forest : ’ 
and the interior of the hut was the vendita or ‘ place 
for sellmg coal. A union of several of these huts 
formed a repiibho. The superior huts (affe rendife) 
at Aaples and Salerno endeavoured, but without 
access, to effect a centralisation of the Carbonari. 

24 institution, numbered 

24,000—30,000 adherents, and increased so rapidly 

as Go0,000 new members avere initiated, inoluding 
considerable numbers of the militay and the olcrina 
I ho rehgiouB and Protestant character of the order 
1.S omressed in its statutes, which include the 
article : That every Carbonaro has the 'natural 


and imalterahle right of worahippmg God accord- 
ing to Ms own convictions.’ Though Oarhonarism 
did not arise from the lodges of freemasons (as 
several hjive supposed), it has borrowed many 
lorms of masonry. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, several 
secret political unions were formed in France and 
m 1820 were confederated with the Carbonari. 
Paris, after the prosecutions against the secret 
societies of Italy, was made the head-quarters of 
a C.arbonarism ivhioh, adopting aU the symboUo 
phraseology, nUes, and relations of the Italian 
societies, received from the rapidly systematisin" 
genius of tho French, an organic character which it 
had never before possessed The initiated styled 
themselves Ions cousins, and spoke of the uninitiated 
3.S pagani (heathens). Written documents and com- 
inunicatioim were strictly prohibited by the heads 
of the union, .and treachery was to be punished 
by assassination. After the close of tho French 
and Sp.anish war, the C., whose activity in con- 
triinng plots had excited tho terror of the French 
prefects, restricted its endeavours to the circu- 
lation of repubhean ideas, without direct attempts 
towards insurrection. After the July revolution, 
several of tho loading French C. attached them- 
selves to the new rC-gime, and their society was 
OTadmally dissolved. In its place the new C/mr- 
bonneric Dtmocratiqne was foimded, h.aving for its 
object the establishment of a republican govern- 
ment, founded on the principles of Babeuf (q. v.). 
The endeavour of these new C. to make Paris tho 
centee of all political movements, led to the secession 
of the Italian refimces, who associated themselves 
imder the title ‘Young Italy.’ French Carhon- 
ansm is not known to exist at present, and it is 
possible that even in Italj^ the triumphs of con- 
stitutional patriotism during recent times have 
rendered its existence no longer necessary, but it 
TOrtainly was .alive at the commencement of tlie 
Franco-Sardinian war with Austria ; and one of the 
nimours of the time was, that the French Emperor 
— ^who, in his young repubhean days, had been a 
member of this society— had entered on the war of 
liberation, to conciliate his old associates, who had 
menaced him with the fate of a traitor. 


OA'KBONATED or ACI'DULOUS WATERS 
are those which contain a great excess of carbonio 
acid gas. The amount of gas in ordinary spring and 
well waters does not amount to more than 3—8 
cubic inches in 100 cubic inches of the water; but 
in waters entitled to he caRcd 0., the proportion 
of gas to 100 cubic inches of water rises 30 — GO, 
when they are considered rich; 100 — 200, when 
they are very rich ; and in the waters of St Neotairo 
it 13 said that the proportion of gas is as high ns 400 
volumes to 100 of the water. Omese waters sparklo 
much when poured from ono vessel to another. The 
carbonio acid is free, hut is generally accompanied 
(1) by bi-carbonate of soda, when the water is 
called carhonated-alkctlinc or acidulo-alkaline, as in 
the Seltzer, Pyrmont, Salzbrunn, Altwnsser, and 
Reinerz acidulous mineral springs; or (2) by car- 
bonate of iron, when tho water is named carbonated 
or ccidulous clialgbeate. See Chalybeate Watees. 
The mineral spring at Irkeston, near Nottingham, 
is the only water of this nature in Britain. The 
0. or A. W. aro very refreshing and exhilarating, 
and are useful in certain disordered states of the 
stomach ; they relieve nausea, and generally increase 
the discharge of liquid from the system. They aro 
objectionable in the case of persons of a full and 
inflammatoiy state of body. 

CABBO'NIO ACID, FIXED AIR, or CHOICE- 
DAMP, is a substance occuiTing free as a gas in 
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the ntmosxiliere, to tlic extent of 1 volume to 2300 

of nir, and also in combina- 

([ tion vritli a variety of sub- 

W J| I stances. It is most easily 

® I® ' jireixared for experimental pUr- 

rn ?! , jioses from chips of m.arble, 

1 I ' av.ater, and bydroebloric acid, 

J I t vliicb are placed in a gas 

I '^1 bottle vritb tubes (see fig.). 

I The hydrochlorie acid (HCl) 
acts on the marble (CaOjCOj), 

- -f forms chloride of cal- 

- -r jUl cium (CaOl), water (HO), and 

^ carbonic acid (GOj), which 
escapes as gas with effer- 
vescence. and may be conducted by a proper tube 
under the mouths of jars fiUed arith water and 
placed on a pneumatic trough. Where C. A. is 
required in large quantities, it is prepared in a 
leaden vessel fi'Om chalk (CaO.COn) and sulphuric 
acid (SO 3) diluted ^vith water, when sulphate of 
lime (GaOjSOj) is formed, and G. A. escapes as gas. 

The atomic weight or equivalent of G. A. is 22 ; 
it is a clear, colourless gas, with a pleas.ant, .acidu- 
lous smell and taste. Under great pressure and 
cold, it can be condensed into a liquid, and even a 
solid resembling snow in appe.arance. Under ordi- 
nary atmospheric pressure, G. A. dissolves in water 
to the extent of 2 voliuncs of gas in 3 of water; 
but under increased pressure, a very much larger 
amount of g.aa is taken up by the w.ater, and in 
this w.ay the various lands of AtRAXED Waters 
(q. V.) arc prep.ared. The gas is more than half 
as heavy again as ordinary air, being 1529. _ It 
is incombustible, and a non-supporter of combustion, 
at once extinguishing a lighted candle, gas jet, or 
even a piece of burning phosphorus, umen these 
are iilaced in a jar filled ivith the gas, or even in 
a mficturo of G. A. and air. This power of putting 
out flame and fire has been turned to account 
in the extinguishing of burning co.al-mines, where, 
all the openings to the mine being properly scoured, 
G. A., in the form of the spent air from an ordinary 
coal-famaoe, has been passed into the mine, with 
the result of successfully stopping the fire. It is 
irrespirable in a concentrated form, producing 
spasm of the glottis, which prevents the admis- 
sion of the gas into the system ; and when mixed 
with air, it can be breathed without suspicion, .and 
then acts as a narcotic poison, even when present 
only to the extent of 4 or 5 per cent, of the air. 
The deadly effects of G. A. are observed, in the 
combustion of charcoal, coal, or coal-gas, in chauffers, 
furnaces, or in fireplaces with the dampers down, 
when the deadly fumes of G. A. steal more or less 
quickly over the inmates of the room, and they 
almost imconsciously become its victims — thus 
unknowingly following the course of the Parisian 
suicide, who purposely lights a charcoal fire in the 
centre of his room, and prepares for death ; and in 
overcrowded rooms whore the G. A., exhaled from 
the lungs of each inmate at every breath, poisons 
the air of the apartment, and day by day slowly 
but surely robs the robust of health, and xdtun,atcly 
of life. In such cases as the Black Hole of Galcutta 
(q. V.), where there was sc.TXcely any outlet for the 
poisonous gas, only a few hours may bo required to 
complete the catastrophe. 

Though poisonous when inhaled by the lungs, 
G. A. is r.ather refreshing when taken into tlio 
stom.aoh. Thus, aerated beverages of all kinds — 
beer, ch.ampagne, and carbonated mineral w.aters — 
owe their refreshing and invigorating qualities to 
the presence of 0. A. ; and if the gas be allowed 
to escape, they become almost tasteless, stale, and 
mawkish. 

COi 


Besides aboimding everywhere in the atmosiihere, 
C. A. is largely evolved from fissures in the earth, 
espcci.ally in volcanic districts. In the pohon or 
Upas valley of Jav.a, which is a avallcj- of an ov.al 
form, about -J of a mile in circiunfercnce, and 30 
to 35 feet deep, the c.arbonic rises to a height of 
about IS feet from the stwface, aud the whole 
bottom of the v.alley is devoid of vegetable aud 
animal life, aud is strewn here .and there with the 
bleached bones of man and other animals that h.ave 
imlucloly stopped within the deadly circle. A dog 
thrown in, dies in 14 seconds; and birds .attempting 
to fly across the valley, instantly di'oj) down dead. 
In the neighbourhood of the hake of Laach, in 
Bhenish Prussia, the amoimt of G. A. evolved every 
day has been estimated at 000,000 lbs. weight. lu 
a state of combin.ation, G. A. forms an ingredient in 
a great number of minerals c.aUed ca7-lonatcs, such 
as challt, limestone of various kinds (GaO,GO„), 
black-band iron-stone (c.arbouate of iron, EeO, 
GO5), malachite (carbonate of copper, GuO,HO, 
-fGuO,GO-), &c. G. A. is the principal product of 
combustion; the c.arbon of the burning substance 
(coal, c.andle, co.al-gas, wood, p.aper, &c.) uniting with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, and forming G. A. 
(GOj). It is also a product of respir.ation (q. v.), 
and is evolved more or less largely by .all animals, 
not only by the mouth, but in exhalations from the 
skin, and is present in blood, luiuc, &c. It is evolved 
dming the fermentation (q. v.) of boor, wine, &c., 
and often remains in brewers’ v.ats when the liquor 
has been drawn off. Dm-ing the dec.ay of vegetable 
and animal matters, G. A. is produced, and in 
explosions of fire-damp in coal mines, it is fonned in 
large qu.antity, and fills the tmderground passages. 

C. A. forms the largest ingredient in the food 
of vegetables, and is therefore abstracted in largo 
quantity from the air by plants. It enters into 
combination with the majority of the oxides of the 
metals and other compoimds, to form a class of 
salts C.aUed carlonaies, several of which have been 
referred to. G. A. avhen present in a vessel in 
quantity may be recognised by the power of extin- 
miishing a lighted c.andle, or by not burning itself. 
C. A. in the form of gas may be readily recognised 
in the atmosphere by exposing a little limo-wnter 
in a saucer, or other sh.aUow vessel, when the lime 
(GaO) abstr.acting the 0. A. (GO2) from the air, a 
white film of carbonate of lime or chalk (GaO,OOj) 
is formed on the surface of the liquid. A solution of 
Baryta (q. v.) in water is more deUcate in its action 
on the 0. A. of the .air, and more readUy indic.ates 
its presence. 

OAKBOUIO OXIDE is a compound of ono 
atom of carbon and one atom of oxygen, is repre- 
sented by the symbol GO, and has the atomic 
weight 1C. It does not occur natur.ally, but may 
be observed burning with a p.ale-blue flame in firo- 
placos and stoves, especkally in frosty weather. 
During the combustion of the fuel at the lower 
part of the gr.ate, the oxygen of the air unites with 
the carbon of the fuel to form carbonic acid (GO„); 
and this gas rising up through red-hot co.al or 
carbon (G), has part of its oxygen abstracted by 
the carbon, and two atoms of c.arbonic oxide (GO) .aro 
produced, which taking fire on the top of the coals, 
burn with the characteristic blue flame, abstracting 
more'oxygeu from the air, and re-forming carbonic 
acid (GOj). G. 0. can be prepared for experimental 
pimoses by heating a mixture of oxalic acid (HO, 
GjOj) aud sulphuric acid (SO3) in a retort, when the 
latter abstracts the w.ater from the oxalic acid, and 
the other elements (O3O.) escape as carbonic acid 
(CO.), and C. O. (CO). On passing the mixed gases 
through a solution of potash (ICO), the carbonic acid 
is retained as c.arbon.ato of potash (KOCO.), whilst 
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tlic C. 0. ri'inains .-is g.T.s. 0. 0. is'a transparent, 
cnlnurk'ss gag, a little lighter than air, Being 9G7, 
and h.as never been liquefied nor solidified. It bums 
■nith a blue flame, but is a non-supporter of com- 
Inisticn. and at once extinguishes a lighted c.andle 
introduced into it. It is verjr poisonous, and even 
■when largely diluted with air, if inh.aled, it produces 
a sensation of oppression and tightness of tlic bead, 
and ultimately acts as a narcotic poison. It docs 
not take jiart in any natur.al phenomena, nor is it 
jmt to any use in the arts and mauitfactiu-es, and in 
these respects, afibrds a striking contrast to c.arbonio 
acid, trluch has so many duties to perform in naturo 
and in the arts. 

CARBOXI'FEBOtrS SY.STEbr, the name 
given to the strata vvliich, in geological order, rest 
upon the Devonian measures, and are capped by tbo 
I’enuiau scries. Tlicy derive their desiraation from 
the amoimt of carbon contained in them, for to 
them the gi'cat coal-fields of the world belong. In 
an ccononiic .sense, they arc the most v.aluablc scries 
of roclrs in the c.arth’s crust, forming the great store- 
liou.se from which is obtained the chief supply of 
co.al, iron, and lime. 

Tlio rocks of the S3’stcm .are composed of a aaast 
sci-ics of beds of sandstone, limestone, shale, and 
co.al. In some co.al-fiold.a, these .are so intcrstr.ati- 
lied, that it is impossible to subdivide the strata in 
the order of time. In the Edinburgh district, there 
are ne.arly 100 co.al-se.ams, omitting all under six 
inches in thickness. Out of the whole depth of the 
strata, .amounting to .about 0300 feet, those sc.ams 
occupy oiJy 201 feet. The rcm.ainder consists of 
sandstone and sli.alo in the upper li.alf ; towards 
the middle, limestones .appear, and these inorc.a30 
downward in the mimbor and thickness of the 


beds, but are still intermixed with seams of co.al. 
The same arr.angcmcnt exists in the other coal- 
fields of Scotland, as well as in those of the north 
of England. In other districts, the limestone is 
confined to the leaver portion of the measures, and 
separated from the coal-bearing strata, so as to 
form a natur.al subdiarisiou of the system into — 
1. The Coal Measttres, consisting of shale, sandstone, 
.and grit, ndth occasional seams of co.al ; and 2. 'The 
Mountain or Carboniferous Limestone, a o.alcarcous 
rode, containing marine shells .and corals, and devoid 
of coal. A coarse quartzose sandstone, passing into 
conglomerate, is occasionally developed to a con- 
siderable extent between these tavo divisions. This 
is a local deposit, being almost confined to England, 
and maj- be considered as one of the coal sand- 
stones, of coarser texture than usual. Being occa- 
sionally used for millstones, it is ciilled Millstone grit. 
It is accompanied aa-itli shales containing the usual 
coal plants, but generally without any true co.al 
Be.ams. Another locally developed series of beds, 
consisting of indur.atcd shales, sandstones, and grits, 
occurs below the carboniferous limestone in South 
Wales and Irel.aud. and is knoavn .as the Lower 
Limestone fihales. These rest conformably on a Berios 
of ycUow 8.andstoncs, which have been generally 
referred to the Devonian Measures, but which, 
from their organic contents, as wcU ns from their 
6tr.atigraphic.al position, seem to bo basement beds 
of the c.arboniforon3 senes. The existence and 
development of these various beds in the United 
Kingdom will bo better undcretood by an examin* 
.ation of the follouang table. The maximum thick- 
ness of the beds is given in feet when known ; the 
blanlcs shew the .absence of the division from the 
particular coal-field : 


EillnturBli. Glasgow. K. York. 
Com. Mr.isunc?, • . G300 2800 2000 

Millstoss Glut, . . y 

lIooxTxi.a LisirsTosE, . 10. 

I,owr.n Li! 1 c.?tose Siiaies, 

Yeclow Sasdsto.ve, . 

In the midl.and counties, the co.al measures are the 
only portion of the carboniferous system present, .and 
these rest on the Silurian or older rooks. In Dea'on- 
sliire, there ocoius an extensive series of shales and 
sandstones, avith a few beds of c.avthy .anthracite 
or culm, associated with argillaceous rocks, prob- 
ably belonging to the leaver limestone shales, much 
indur.atcd, and traversed by slaty clc.av.agc. 

From the grc.at economic value of the contents of 
the C. S., we are belter acquainted with its fossils than 
with any fauna or flora that flourished before tho 
tertiary epoch. As co.al is the resiUt of the miner.al- 
isation of vegetable matter, the co.al inc.asurcs must 
necessarily abound in tho remains of plants. No 
less than 291 species have heen described ns found 
in Britain alone. Nrunerous imprcssioim of plants, 
as well as traces of structure, are found in the scams 
of coal themselves ; but the more distinct forms are 
presen’ed in the interstratified hods of mud and 
ironstone, often in great munber and exquisite 
bc.aufy. Such remains consist chiefly of impres- 
sions of le-aves separated from their br.anchc3 ; of 
c-asts of trunks, more or Ic'ss in a broken state ; and 
of roots much compressed, yet occupying their- 
original position in tho cl.ay soil now indurated into 
shale ; with those occur pieces of wood, or rcm.aina 
of trees, in which the vegetable texture is to some 
extent preserved. Tho great proportion of tho 
plants seem to have flourished in marshy swamps, 
and to h.ave accumulated where they grew, like 
peat, tho material afterwards converted into coal. 
Ilcnco a stratum of shale in which are imbedded 
tho roots of SigUlaria, Calamitcs, &o., ic tho invari.ablc 
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Jloor on which tho coal scam rests. Tho _ chief 

co.al qilants are Lepidodendron (q. v.), Sigill.aria 
(q.v.), Cal.amitcs (q. v.), Trigonoc.arpon (q. v.), .and 
Ferns (q.v.). The existence of cone-bearing trees 
during this epoch, has been proved from the micro- 
scopic examination of prepared sections of fossil 
avoods in which tho small discs occur that arc 
ch.ar.acteristie of and peculi.ar to tho conifer.ai. 

Tho animal remains aro as numerous and as well 
preserved as the vegcbablo. They aro foimd chiefly in 
the limestone ; the gi e.ater p-art, indeed, of this rook, 
is made up bodily ot corals and crinoids. No other 
such accumulation for extent and variety is known ; 
it has its nearest par.allcl in the somewhat similar 
formation noav going on in tho Southern Arcliipolago. 
The corals and crinoids were spocrfic.ally as avell as 
indii-idually numerous. Tho terobratul.ai and other 
allied forms of bivalve shells, though belonging 
to a comparatively limited number ot genera, were 
very abundant. The more highly developed mol- 
lusca were also munorous ; they belonged to a great 
number of generic types. But tho most remarkable 
group was the fishes. At no tune were they more 
abundant. They belonged to tho Ganoid and Blacoid 
groups of Agassiz. The Ganoids, haviag their entire 
surface covered with scales, were numerous ; some 
of them inhabited shallow w.ator near tho shore, 
and fed on crustaceans and shell-fish, for cruslung 
which they had a formidable apparatus of conical 
teeth of a vciy complicated structure. Others were 
inh.abitants of deep water, and were more powerful 
.and predaceous, .and more r.apid in their movements. 
Their jaws wore produced into a long snout, like 
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the crocodile of the Ganges, and armed ■nrith a 
douhlo Bories of enormous teeth, irhich •n-ero some- 
times as much as four inches long hy two inches 
hroad, as in ^Icgalichtln's (q. v.), dimensions rarely 
attained even hy the largest known reptUes. Asso- 
ciated with tliese were a great number of sharks 
belonging to the Cestraciontidm (q. v.), a f.amily of 
which wo have only a single liraig representative. 
They were furnished with a long bony spine to 
Btrengthen the dorsal fin, and thus cn.able them to 
turn spccdil3- in the water, as tbej’ required to do in 
seizing their prej’. Tliese spines are often foimd 
fossil. The onl3' romams referred to a higher 
(bvision of the animal kingdom 3’ct fotmd belong to 
the sauriesn Archegosaurus (q. v.), found in the 
coal-fields of Gennan3’. 

CA'IIBU1\0LE, a name given b3’ lapidaries 
to the beautiful mincr.al called Ptp ope (q. v.), b3' 
mineralogists. The C. of the ancicuts appeam to 
have been either p3Tope, or the deep-red variet3- 
of noble garnet (see G.vnvnr), wliich is in every 
respect Ycr3- similar to it, or probabh’ included botln 

CiVIlBIIXCLiE (Lat. carhuiiailus, a little co.il) 
derives its name from the two prominent S3nnptoms 
— a glowing fiery redness, and a bnniing jiain. It 
consist-s of an inliamniation, caused 1)3’ some \nti.ated 
condition of the blood, or some atmospheric inllu- 
once, attaolviug a patch of skin on the shoulders, 
nape of the neck, or indteil cn ana' part of the bod3'. 
The part swells slightly, feels hard, and this h.ar>.l- 
jicss eietends deeply into the tissues; the jiaiu is 
vcr3' severe, and the patient much dopre.ssed with 
loss of ai'potito, and general derangement of the 
secretions. As the disease advances, the redness 
assiuiie.s a dark pmqilo or livid hue, tho cuticle 
rises ill blisters, and main' small species of matter 
appear on its surface, wbioh discharge, and Ic.avc 
apertures like tho’o in tho rose of a w.atcring-pot; 
through this a tliin viscid fluid escapes, .and occa- 
EinnalU' a sm.all sloimh or core of tho true sldii 
which has heen killed Iq' tho disease. Somethnes 
these apertures meet, forming largo openings, and 
in others tho whole patch of sldu BlougUs and 
comes awa3'. 

Tho froatmeut of C. consists in restoring the 
secreting organs to a healthy condition, the .agents 
for which must depc.id on tho iudiWdu.al case ; 
in Eiipporting tho patient's strength b3' c.a3il3' 
digested food, wine, Ijrand3' and bark, with nitric 
acid ; rcliering pain b3' opiates, and encouraging 
Eiippuratiou with warm poidticcs ; carrot, tnmiji, 
aud 3'east poultices being favourite .ajqilications in 
this disease. To prevent excessive loss of eldn, the 
C. must bo divided freel3’ with .a knife from one 
margin of the inflamed patch to the opposite one. 

CA'BBURETTED HY'DROGEX is .a term 
in cbemistr3' appbed to several compounds of 
c.arbon and h3'drogeii. Thus, light carbiirettcd or 
moiio-carhiirottcd In'drogcn (CII3) is the gaseous 
compound popidarl3' luiown .as marsh gas and fire- 
damp, and is the princiiial constituent of coal-g.as. 
See G.vs. Hea\'3' carburetted or bi-carburetted 
hydrogen (C.H;) is otberwiso knouai as Olefiant 
Gas (q. V.). 

CjVItCAJE'lfTl!;, a town of Valencia, ,Sp,ain, 
about 28 miles soiitU-soutb-wcst of the cit3' of 
V.alcucia, situated on a rich plain near the right 
bank of the Jimc.ar. It is well buUt, with good 
streets, and lias a p.alace belonging to the Marquis 
of Calzada. It has some manufactures of linen nnd 
woollen, nnd a trade in tho agrieiJtiiral produce of 
the district. Pop. about 7000. 

CA'RCANET, a jewelled chain or neoldace. 
Venice was famous for the manufacture of carcanets 
in the 15tb contiuy. 

COG ^ 


OAfRCASS, in miUtar3’ p3-roteclm3', is a boUow , 
case of iron, sometimes globular, .and sometimes 
ovate, filled with combustibles. It is fired from 
a mortar. Its chief use is to ignite buildings in 
the enemy’s quarter, and to give suGicient light 
to aim the shot and shells. Cai-casses are E.aid~to 
have been first used by one of the princety eccle- 
siastics of Gemian3', the Bishop of Munster, when 
be fought ag.ainst the Duke of Luxembourg .at 
Groll, in 1072. Tho oval carcasses, being imcertain 
in their fbgbt, are now nearl3' abandoned. The 
round carcasses now made arc cliiefi3' those here 
imbc.atcd : 
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Carcasses .are not intended to burst, but to send 
out, throngb boles, a furious and inextinguishable fire, 
avliicb lasts S or 10 minutes. The composition with 
which tbc3' arc filled, consists of saltpetre, sulphur, 
mealed gimpowdcr, iiitcli, rosin, tallow, and Venice 
turpentine, about one-bali being saltpetre. The 
comi>osition is packed in tiglitl3' tliroiigh one of the 
boles; nnd the boles arc stopped with fuses adjusted 
to ignite the composition after a cort.ain space of 
time. Sometimes old pistol barrels, loaded to the 
muzzle, .are introduced with the composition. Com- 
pare those det.ails with Case-shot, and Shells. 

CrhRCibSSOXE, a toum in the dcp.aitmeut of 
Aude, Prance, situated on the river Aiidc, and 
tho Canal die Midi, about 55 miles soiitb-e-ast of 
Toulouse. It is dirided into two parts, the old and 
new ton-ns. The modem town is well built, with 
streets ninning .at right angles to each other, squares 
adorned mth trees, ple.as.ant boulevards, nnd several 
marble foiuitains. The old town, built on a height, 
is much more picturesque, with its ramparts and 
towers, some parts of them dating from the time of 
tho Visigoths, and the rest, u-ith the castle, from the 
nth or i2tb coutuiy. This old toivu suffered gre.atl3- 
at the bands of the fierce bigot Simon do iloatfort 
and bis cnisaders, who here burned 400 of the 
Albigcnses. In the 14tb c. it effectu.all3' resisted the 
Black Prince. The doth manufactures are import- 
ant, cmplo3-ing, it is s.aid, upw.ard3 of 7000 people. 

C. b.as also manufactures of p.aper, leather, linen, 
and soap. Pop. (1572), exclusive of garrison, 1S,80G. 
The nneient name of the town was Carcase, which 
was a place of some note in the time of Cmsar. ! 

CrVRCHrV'EIAS. SceSHAHK. j 

CA'RDxUIINE. Sec Cp.iss, Birnm. I 

OA'RDAIMOSIS arc the capsules of certain ' 
species of plants of the natural order Sdlaminca: (q.r.), 
and belonging to at le.ist two genera, Amomum and 
EieUaria. TI1C3' are thrce-cellcd, and contain numer- , 
oils wrinlded seeds, which form an aromatic pimgent 
spice, wc.akcr than pCTpcr, and with a peculiar 
but agreeable taste. On account of their cordial . 
.and stimulant properties, they are employed in 
medicine, very geaerall3' to qiLalify other medicines ; 
^03" are also used in confectionary, although not to 
a great extent in Britain; but in Asia they .are a 
favourite condiment; and in tho north of Germany, . 
they are used in almost every household to flavour 
pastry. — ^The C. rccomiised in the British pharma- \ 
copooias, and called True or OJjidnal C., also known , 
in commerce as Malalar C., are the produce of 
EieUaria Cardamomum, a native of the moimt.ains 
of Malabar and Canara. The3’ depend for their 
qiialities on a pcculi.ar pungent essential oil, called 
Oil of' Cardamom, whicli ma3' he obtained from them 
1 hy distilling them n'ith water, aud when fresh, is 
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, ci-l<'urU''?. Other kinds of 0. occur in commerce, 
I'ur none ir ctiunl to tho true C. in commercial 
■v..lne. TIu! difTorent kinds of C. differ not only 
in r-neiigth, hut in tho character of their aroma. 

' Tlie ji'nnts producing tlicm have much general 
rini'l'-rity. 

(.'AllDAK, jEnoirc, a celohrated mathemaliciaii, 
i nr.turalist, physician, and philosopher, horn at Pavia, 

I September 2<t, 1501, was tho illegitimate son of a 
; phyaician and jurisconsult at JlUan. He received Ins 
i eai'ly education at home, and completed Ids studies 
' in Itavia and Padua. After some years, he l)ec.inio 
I professor of malhcmatics at hlilan. Here his repu- 
' tation began to g^o^^. After a feiv years, he beg.an 
to Icctme on medieme, to the practice of wliich ho 
i ultimately betook liimsolf. By 154G, his reputation 
I had so increased, that ho was iiuntcd by the king of 
! Denmark to accept a professorship at Copenliagen, 
i which, however, ho declined ; and in 1552, we find 
1 him proceeding to Scotland, on an invitation from 
' Hamilton, primate of that countrj'. Ho managed 
to cure the primate of an inveterate .asthma, which 
I had deiied tho skill of tke most celebrated physicians, 

' and returned to Milan enriched by the boimty of 
his patient. Hero he again settled for some time. 
In the .autumn of 1559, however, ho removed to 
P.a\-ia as professor of medicine, whence, again, in 
tho same capacity, ho removed to Bologna, whero 
ho continued teaching till 1570, when wo find him 
imprisoned for debt. Hairing reg.aincd his liberlj’ 
in 1571, ho went to Romo to avoid his creditors. 
Heie ho was speedily admitted a member of tho 
medie.al eoUego, and pensioned by Pone Gregoiy 
Xn. Tlio rest of his life ho spent, nrithout publio 
employment, in Romo, whoro ho died, September 2, 
1070, a few wcolcs after finishing his autobiogr.aphy. 
■Some writers assort, but on no sufficient authority, 
th.at ho starved him self to death, to fulfil a predic- 
tion wliich ho had made as to tho time when ho 
sliould die. It is certain, however, th.at he was a 
devoted' astrologer, and cast horoscopes for himself 
and others. , Tho fancifulncss necossan’ to support 
the faith of an a,strologcr imbued all his scientific 
writings. These were very voluminous. A summary 
of his notions on physios and metaphysics is given 
in his two works— He SuUiUtale, in 21 books, and 
He lierum Vartclaic, in 17 hooks. On tho whole, 
ho wrote 122 tre.atiscs on physics, m.athem.atics, 
astronomy, astrology, rhetoric, history, ethics, dialec- 
tics, natural history, music, .and medicine. These, 
it need scarcely ho s.aid, abound in incoherent p.ara- 
doses, contradiotions, and capricious abstractions, 
more than enough to ovemhclm the few profound 
ideas which he originated. A formula for tho 
solution of certain hinds of cubic equations is called 
‘ G.ardan’s formula,' and was published by him, as 
his own invention, in the Are Marjna sive dcScgulis 
Ahjdiraicie (1545) ; hut it would appear that tho 
formula was really tho invention of one T.artalca or 
Tartagliiu In religion, C. wa3_ heterodox, and com- 
monly reputed an atheist. His numerous writings 
were collected and edited by Cliarles Sphon (10 
vols., Lyon, 1GG3). 

CA'BDBOARD, or CARD, is made by pasting 
together several layers of paper, according to tho 
thiokncsa and quality required. Brlsiol-hoard, used 
by artists, is made entirely of white paper; ordinary 
0., of fine white paper outside, ivitli one or raoro 
sheets of coarse cartridge-paper between. According 
to the number of layers, they aro called three, four, 
ffix, or eight shed boards. Mill-hoard, used by book- 
binders as tho basis of book-covers, is made of 
coarse broivn paper, glued .and strongly pressed. 

The workman arranges tbe p.aper in the order 
required for pasting, and tho pile, c.alled a head, is 


placed at his loft hand, the paste-tub on bis right. ' 
Ho lifts a sheet from the head with his left hand, 
brushes it over with paste with his right; then 
another is laid upon that and pasted, imtU he comes 
to the last required to complete tho thiclriiess of oiio 
board, when ho remov’cs tivo sheets, and only pastes 
the upper one, which thus forms the lower sheet of 
another board. This is repeated till the whole head 
is p.asted, when it is removed to a press, and tho 
water of the qiasto squeezed out at the edges. Tho 
hoards aro then separated, and dried by hanging 
thcni m a room artificially heated. The C., which 
is now rough and warped, is smoothed and flattened 
hj' making a pile consisting alternately of sheets of 
rough C. and copper plates, with a copper plate 
at top and bottom. This pile is passed heWeeu 
iron rollers, and the smooth surfaeo of the copper 
impressed upon the C., which is thus flattened and 
heaiitifuUy polished. 

The enamelling of address-cards is produced by 
brushing over the C. a mixture of Ohina or Kremnitz 
white (a fine variety of white lead) and size. After 
drying, this surface is rubbed lightly over with a 
piece of flannel, previously dipped m finely poivdered 
talc ; it is then polished by nibbing vigorously nrith 
a hard close-set bnish. 

CA'RDIA, tho upper orifice of the stomach, called, 
on account of its \ricinity to the he.ort, by tho saiuo 
Greek name, enrdia, and probably hardly distin- 
guished from it in tho earliest times of Greek 
medieme. 

, OA'RDIAC MB'DICINES, stomachic and 
1 stimulating remedies — cordials, so called from 
their action on tho heart through tho stomach. Seo 
Caudia. 

CARDIA'LGIA, pain of tho heart or stomach 
(Caiipia). Tho name is commonly applied to_ tho 
particular variety of pain c.allcd heartburn, arismg 
fi-om a disordered stomach, and accompanied ovith 
acid enict.ations. See Ikdigistion. 

CA'RDIFF (Caer-Taff, Fort of the Tad), a par- 
liamentary and municipal borough and seaport, one 
of the county towns of Glamorgan, South W.alos, 
situated on the river Taff, 170 miles west of London 
by railway. Tho population has risen from 2000 in 
1801, to 50,911 in 1871. with a floating population 
of about 5000. C., with Cowbridge and Llaiitris- 
sant, returns one member to parliament. Tho town 
extends about one mile in each direction from tho 
town-haU. Among tho public buildings aro the 
Glaiiiorgaiishire and klonmouthshirc infirmary, town- 
hall, free library and museum, and county jail. 
There aro also many private buildings of a Buperior 
character, and a public park. Of places of ivorsliip 
in C., 9 belong to tho Church of England, 15 to the 
Independent and Baptist communities, 0 to tho 
Wesleyan, and about 15 to other sects. 

Tho port of C. is the outlet for the largo mineral 
nnd manufactured produce of tho central portion 
of the South Wales mineral-field, in which aro tho 
populous districts of Merthyr-Tydvil, Rhymney, 
Abcrdarc, and the Rhondda Valley, with which this 
port is connected by tho Taff Vale, the Rhymuey, 
and tho Ely Valley Railways, and tho Glamorgan- 
shiic Canal. The toivn is also one ef tho chief 
stations on tho Great Western lino from London to 
Milford-Haven. Tho Bute docks, east and west, 
with an area of 7C acres, constructed at the 
expense of tlio Bute estate, have cost upwards of 
a million Btcrlinc, and belong entirely to the pre- 
sent marquis. There aro about 40 staiths on tho 
quays of the docks, with machinery of a pcciihav 
construction for tho purpose of loading vessels with 
coal, by which tho breaking of the coal is^ almost 
entirely prevented. Each of these 
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cnpnblo of aliipping COO tons of coal in a day of 
12 hours. • Thert) is also a tidal harbour, with 
7 staiths, each capable of shipping 400 tons of 
coal per (lay, and a low-water pier 1400 feet in 
length. Height of water at spring-tide, 31 feet 81 
incli(»; nt nc-iivtidc, 21 feet 71 inches. Width of 
sea-gates, 05 feet; length of ijunys, 11,100 feet; 
■width of (loch, 300 feet southern, and -COO fjHit 
northern part; depth, 25 feet Exports during 
1S72— coal, 2,003,200 tons; iron, 250,221 tons; 
coke, SIOl tons; patent fuel, 03,214 tons. Co-ast- 
■wise — coal, 033,323 tons; coke, 4123 tons. ^Tho 
quantity of co.il exported has nearly doubled witliin 
ten years. Tlio imports to 0. iniuudo copper ore, 
live cattle, s-ilted provisions, foreign fruit and vew- 
tnblcs, com nnd flour, Ac. Tho Pennrth Hooks, 
ntiont 3 miles to tho westward, form another outlet 
for tho trade of tho district Stc.amers ply between 
tho port of C. nnd Hew York, Ixmdon, Liverpool, 
Ilristol, Cork, Whitehaven, and Burnham. 

Tlio assises (half-yearly, alternately with Swan- 
sc.a) nnd the quarter-sessions are held nt tlio Town 
Hall. Tho ancient city of Id.andafT, now a mens 
a'illngo, is almost connected avith CnrdilT.^^ CnrdilT 
C.-Lstre, built in tho 11th c, is partly now in ruins, 
nnd partly occupied by the afnrquis of Bute, to 
wliom nearly the avholo of tho modem town 
liclongs. Bobert Buko of Normandy, brother of 
Ilcnrj' I., died in tho castle, after Itcing n_ prisoner 
for 23 years. Cromwell (IC-IS) got jyisscssion of tho 
castle by trcacherj', after bombarding it three 
(bij-s; and ho nftenvards hanged the traitor, as on 
example to his own roldicrj'. Tins town svas 
anciently an imi>ortant one, successively under tho 
British, Homans, nnd Normans, 

OATlBlGiVN (anciently, Abairi/, Jtouth of tlio 
Teify), tho county town of C.ardiganslure, a parlia- 
mentary nnd mnniciivd borough nnd se.-jport, in tho 
south- weal comer of the county, on therigldUanU of 
the Teify, 3 miles from its muutli, nnd 233 rnilvs north 
by west of Ixmdoa The vicinity exhibits romanlio 
scenery on tho Teify, nnd grand rocks on Uio coast. 
Tlio streets, except tho chief one, nro n.irrow nnd 
steep, tlio houses hiiilt of slate-rock. I’op. of tho 
municipal IwrougU (1871), 3101 ; of tlio p.arlb- 
mrnl."ury borough, 49^, With Alictyslwilli, I^ra- 
]>etcr, and Adpexr, C. Tclunw ono member to jiarlia- 
nicnt. In 1872, 503 vessels, of 16,013 tons, entered 
nnd cleared tlio i>ort Tlio general trado is con- 
fined to vessels of 20 t(^ 100 tons Vessels of 400 
tons reach tlio town bj* Bjiring-tidcs. 0. became 
nn important town nbout the Nomian Conquest. 
Ulio Normans were frequently defeated licforo 
mastering it Tliero nro tlio remains of n (xastlo on 
n low cliff on the Teify, svbicb is supposed to linvo 
■ liccn founded. In 1103, bv n Norman baron. Tlio 
town suffered roucli in Oio struggles lielwccn tlio 
Welsh nnd tho Norrmins. Tho Tcifj- is said to 
have been tlio hast Britisli resort of the beaver. 

OABDIGAN BAY, a semicircular liend of St 
George's Channel, on tlio sveat caast of Wales, 45 
miles svido from north to sontli, nnd 20 miles deep, 
with n sweep of coast of 110 miles. Its exterior 
points nro Bracb-y-Pwll, off wbicb lies B.anl«cy 
Isle, in Caernarvon, and .Starm IIe.ad, in rcmbrokc. 
It receives tlio rivers Mnwddacli, Dovy, Yslwilli, 
Yren, and Teify. It li.as 3 to 30 fallioms svatcr, 
•wilU tbreo recli A strong current sweeps round 
Uio b.ay from south to north. Almost nil tho 
harbours on the coast nro olalroclcd by bars. A 
great p.art of 0. B. is aaid to have been onco dry 
land, protected, ns Holland now is, by dnms nnd 
dikes, nnd containing 10 towns, nnd tbo land is 
said to bnvo been submerged nbout 5M a.p. 

OA'HDIGANBHIIIE, n nwritirao county in 
cot 


South Wales, on Cardigan Bay, .'with an area of 675 
simnro miles, n half being waste. .' The suxfaco is 
huly, interspersed with fertile .vaUeys. A rugged, 
hlcnk range of hills runs through the middle ofthe 
county, tiom tho south-west to the' . north-east, 
between tho coast nnd tho Teify, cniUng idimptly 
in n shelving beach in tho middle of the coast, .but 
on other pits there nro rich flat tracts. The county 
contains lilUo wood. The chief rivers nro tho Teify,’ 
which rises iif n small lako near tho centre of the ’ 
county, nnd mns 70 miles south-east nnd cast along 
the south border of tbo coim^, tbo Clncrwcn, 
Yslwitli, nnd RheidoL 0. contauis some romantic 
waterfalls, especially tbo Rlicidol Falls and tbo 
Devil’s Bridge, and above 20 small lakes or llyns, 
noted for Ibcir wild, beauty, 0. reposes on Lower 
Silurian slates nnd sbalcs, coiibaining few or no 
organic remains^ Bicli veins of copper, lead, zinc, 
nnd silver occuil Tbo climate is cold and wot, but ' 
mild tliougb wet on tbo coast. Snow lics'long on 
tho bills in avintcr. Summer is deliglitful in tbo 
v.allcys. 0. is nn ngricnlhirnl coimly, nnd_ its cliief 
branch of industry is the rearing of live-stock. 
Tlio cliief crop arc o-ils, barley, and ptiilocs on 
tbo poor clay nnd pat soils of the moimtains, and 
wheat, b-orlcy, nnd plalocs on tbo flat loams .of tbo 
co-ast nnd vallcjoi. Tho cattle nnd horses nro smalL 
Tliero nro some jn.anufactnrcs of co.aiso woollens 
nnd gloves, stockings nnd luits. Oats, harloj*, 
c.alflc, sheep, jiigs, butler, slates, nnd woollens .oro 
cxjiortciL (Cardigan is tlio county town tho 
oilier chief towns being Abciystwilli, Lamplcr, 
Adpr, Aberayron, Tregaron. 0. sends ono member 
to jiarlinment. Pop. (1871) 02,712; rcgislcrcd elcc- 
tors, 5551. In 831, tbo king of C. becamo k’lng of 
all Woles, under tho title of Bodcriclc tho Great. 
Ho dirided Wnlcs ntnong hw tlirco sons. After 
this, the Bono nnd Normans overran Cardigan- 
sliire. Tlio connty lias many remains of British 
and Bomafi (mmp nnd roads, Brnidical circles, 
cairns, nnd castles. Many Welsh princM nnd kanls 
were buried in tho abbey of Strata Florida, 10 miles 
south-east of Abcrystwitli, nnd some of tho records 
of the priiuajvolity wcrCjkcpt here. In 0. there is n 
curious practico of sending presents (6 Wtfiuyj) to a 
now.m.arricd couple, wliicli, when sold, often realiso 
£50 or £00. C. was disturbed, 1813—1844, by tho 
Bebeexa riots. 

OA'RDINAL (Lat. canUnalis, principal, from 
cnnlo, n binge). Cardinals nro tbo highest (hguibories 
in tho Roman Church after tho pp, whoso electors 
and councillois they nra Ihe title, however, liad nt 
first a more generm application. Tho pp being 
tlio sovereign bishop over tlio whole Romish Chtucli, 
nnd having, as such, many duHcs to fulfil inconsist- 
ent avilh those of a prlicnkor diocesii, h.ad, from 
very early tiroes, a number of bishop, priests, and 
deacons whom ho nppinted hui vic.ws and coadju- 
tors for tho management of tlio dicxxso of Rome. 
Tlio bishop exercised the cpiscop(d fimclion in tho 
pp’s stead, each luaving n peemiar church within 
tho diocese. Tho priests were titular p-orsons of tho 
churdies in the city of Rome, nnd had tho euro of 
souls. Tho deacons had chargii of some churches 
and clmpls of devotion, _ wdiich they held _ ns 
dcnconrics, with tho ' ndditioiuil duty of assisting 
tho pp when ho officiated in pnhlic. Thejw tluxo 
classes of ecclesiastics were called cardinati or 
eanUnalts, to denote that they were tho first or 
chief over tho rest, nnd that nil tho affairs of tlio 
dioceso of Romo avero under their direction. At a 
subscqncnt priod, tho priests and deacons of 
other cities of iraporLanco assumed the title of 0., 
to distinguish them other priiats and deacons 
over whom they claimed .supremacy; hut tho 
ppes BubBC<iucntly ordained that ’nono hut those 
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I V l.um iui}* Lad chosen sLouId Lc Lonoiired "ndth 
' tini iiU»\ Amongst those ■vvLoni the popes thus 
^ nint:d M'orc the seven bishops subitrhicai'iif •n'ho 
their titles from places in the neighbotirhood 
I f f These bishops vero called ?tchdomadarit\ 

* hf^erare they attended the pope for a aveek each iu 
j ] i 'v tui’n. These cardinals took part '\rith the Kontau 
ol'-igy in the election of the pope, -who w’as generally 
cho^.^a from their munber. About the beginning 
, ci Ihc 12th c,, the popes having formed a regular 
court, began to bestow the rank of C. priest or 
C. deacon on any i^di^^du:d of the clcrg^v, or even 
of the lait}', whom they chose to select; and to each, 
vheth'jr iioraau or foreign. the_y gave the title 
j of some particular church in Rome, hut "without 
1 attaching to it any obligator^’ sernec. Thus tho 
cai diuahi became a separate bod}’ elected for life, 
and the ofliciatiiig priests of the Roman parishes 
TNurc graduallj* deprived of the title, ^ In 1159, 
Ricliolas II. Imiitcd the right of election to tho 
popcdfini to the cardinals thus appointed, leaving 
to The rest of the clergy and people of Romo merely 
the right of aj'^proving of the election of a new pope, 
and to the emperor that of confirming it. Even tUcso 
prerogative'*, in course of time, were wnthdrawn. 
Notwithstanding tho great powers thus intrusted 
to them, the bishops m the gi'cat coimcils of the 
church cojitiuucd to take precedence of the c.ydi- 
nal«; and it was not till 1014 that Louis XIII. 
of France, in the sitting of the parliament of 
‘ Fari**, adjudged precedence to tho cardinals oyer 
{ the ecclesiastical peers— bishops and abbots. The 
1 ]iowcr of tho popes to appoint cardinals has often 
ocen contested, and their right to precedence denied, 
by tho other dignified ecclesiastics. In 15G7, Popo 
J'ius y. forbade any clergyman not appointed by tho 
pope to assume the title of C. ; and »:>istus V., 
in December 15SG, fixed their ^ number at 70— 
viz., the G bishops suhurhicarii, 50 priests, and 
14 deacons, and on this footing they have Binco 
remained, though the number is seldom complete, 
the pope generally Icaiung some vacancies for 
extraordinary cases. Tho number has frequently 
fallen greatly under 70. "SYLon Nicholas HI. was 
chosen pope, there were but eight cardinals ; and a 
little before tlic death of iMcxander IV., thoro were 
hut four. Sometimes before Sixtus V. tho number 
ivas exceeded, as in the pontificate of Pius I^ 
Vr'hen there were 74, Tho body of cardinals is 
ttylcd the Sacred College, hlost of the cardinals 
reside in Rome, and cither enjoy ccclcsiastic,nl 
benefices, or are employed in the administnatioD, 
When not so provided for, the cardinals receive an 
allowance of 100 dollar.^ monthly from tho papal 
treasury. Some cardinals belong to monastic orders, 
.and Tc.side in their convents even after their election. 
Tho jurirdiction of the C. bishops in tho place in 
wliich they are established is truly episcopal, but 
they arc not obliged to reside. That of the C. 
priests and deacons is almost episcopal, but extends 
no further than tho church and sacristy. They 
have thoro an episcopal scat under a canopy, liUo 
bishops, and they there solemnly give tho people 
their blessing. The creation of cardinals is -n-holly 
in the popo. If tho ncw-cre.atcd 0. is at Rome, ho 
goes tho same day to a-isit the pope, who puts the 
red c.ap on his head. The red hat, avliich Innocent IV. 
ordained that cardinals should avc.ar, to shew that 
they ought to expose themselves to the shedding 
of their blood in tho c.ause of tho church, is after- 
avards gia'cn in a public consistory. _ A number of 
simiholical ceremonies accompany this investiture. 
The cardinals that arc abscnt,-avhen chosen, have 
tho cap sent them by a special messenger from the 
pope. Tlio hat is given by tho pope’s own hands; 
and many cardinals who do not visit Rome, dio 
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without ever having received it. The only excep- 
tion is iu favour; ot members of royal houses, to 
whom the hat is sent. Popo Urban VIII.. in 
1630, gave to the cardinals the title of Eminence, 



which they shared with tho grand-master of the 
Order of Malta, and the ecclesiastical cleotoi-s of 
the German or Roman Empire. The pope often 
employs cardinals .as .ambassadors, and the indi- 
vidual thus employed is styled Legate o Latere, 

A C. legate acts, or recently acted, as governor 
of tho Northern Provinces of tho Papal States, 
which thence received the name of Legations. Tho 
chief secretary of state, the Camerhago or minister 
of finances, tho Vicar of Rome, and other loading 
officials, arc always chosen from among tho car- 
dinals. The Council of Cardinals, when assembled 
under the presidency of tho pope to discuss matters 
of church and state, is called tho Consistorium. 
There are public consistories, which are held on 
groat occasions, and correspond to the levees ^of 
other sovereigns ; and private and scorot consis- 
tories, which are tho privy council of tho pope. 
Morcri’s Dictionary, voce Cardinal, contains a list 
of cardinals from 1119 to 1724, ivith their names, 
countries, &c., and tho dates of their election and 
death. 

CARDINAL BIRD, or RED BIRD [Guanca 
cardinalis), also caUed cardinal finch, cardinal 
gr 03 hc.ak, and Virginian nightingale, one of tue | 



C.ardinal Finch [Gttarica cardinalis). 


finest song-birds of America, belongs to tho family 
of Fringillida:, and differs from tho true groshcalcs 
(GoccoOiraustes) in having the beak slightly hiilgmg. 
The gcnenal colour of tho male is red, tho ne.ad 
being vermilion, and only a small portion of the 
pluimigo around tlio base of the bill being black. 
The feathers of the crown are long, and erected into 
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a conical crest, like a red cap. The C. B. abounds 
in Texas, Plorida, and the Southern States^ of 
America generally, migrating northwards in spring, 
but never further than Massachusetts, where only 
a few stragglers are seen. Its loud, dear, sweet, 
and varied song is to he heard ^chiefly in tho 
mornings and evenings. In size it exceeds any 
of the British J^rhigillidaij being about egual to 
tho starling. 

OAB.DI1TAL FLOWEE. See Lobelia. 

CABDINAL POINTS. See Compass, Mamners’. 

OAKDINAL VIKTUBS (Lat. cardinalis, chief, 
from cardo, a liinge). The 0. V. of the ancients 
'were Justice, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude. 
They were so e.alled because tho whole of human 
virtue was supposed to hinge or turn upon them. 
In other words, they were considered as a full and 
comprehensive classification of man’s various duties. 

This mode of dividing the virtues is to be found 
as far hack as Socrates. The .ancient moralists 
treated rmder Ethics the whole sum of human duty 
and vh-tue. Thus, Aristotle considers the great 
problem of tho science to be the determination of 
man’s highest good, together with the means of 
realising it. Hence, ho includes both the social 
virtues and tho prudential reg.ard to the welfare 
of the individual in tho same scheme. Of the four 
C. V., it avUl ho seen that tho first. Justice, is tho 
social virtue ; that Pnidence (which, properly spe.ak- 
ing, includes Temperance also) regards tho wellbeing 
o£ the individual ; avhilo Fortitude is necessary to 
both. This last was a 'virtue gre.atly esteemed in 
the ancient world, each one’s lot being much less 
secure than with us in the present day; it was 
impossible to say what sufferings might bo in store 
for tho most prosperously situated of men. 

Dr IVlicwell has made an attempt to correct tho 
more obvidlis defects of tho classilio.ation, and has 
substituted one which ho deems free from those 
defects. Tho most notable omission, in the ancient 
scheme, judged from tho modern point of vie'w, is 
the absence of .all reference, either expressly or by 
impheation, to the ■virtue of Goodness or Benevo- 
lence. This was char.acteristio of the pagan moralists ; 
for although good deeds wore abundantly practised 
among the ancients, they did not account it a part 
of human virtue to flow out spontaneously in every 
Idnd of active benevolence, including tho most 
wicked and worthless among the objects of it. 
Aristotle, in discussing the v.arious acts and out- 
goings of friendship, never loses sight of the recip- 
road obligations on the other side ; so that when 
a rich man befriends, •with his we.alth, one that 
is poor, the inequality must be made good by a 
greater amount of honour or respect on tho part 
of him that is so befriended. 

Accordingly, to adapt tho classification to the 
altered point of 'view, Benovolenoo has to be added 
to the list. This is Dr "Wliewell’s first virtue; tho 
others are Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order. But 
tho scheme, as thus amended, is scarcely less 
objectionable than before. The virtue named last. 
Order, which means obedience to authority, caimot 
but contain a very large portion of all the rest; 
seeing that Justice, Truth, &c., are enjoined by 
positive law. Then, what is understood by Purity, 
including the control of tho two powerful appetites, 
Hunger and Sox, is partly prudential and partly 
social. 

The ethical discussions of modem times m.ay bo 
very much aided, if we divide the totality of human 
virtue on the following plan. There are three dis- 
tinct classes of human actions, which aro all approved 
of or accounted virtuous, but on different groimds, 
and in a different manner. 
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-CABDINAIi VIRTUES. 

1. There are actions which are forbidden by society 
imder penalties ;' in other words, men are punished 
for committing them. Such are theft, breach of 
bargain, slander, violence to tho person, and all the 
offences against our fellow-men that aro prohibited 
by the law of the land. The avoiding of all these 
actions is signified to be a part of our duty, by tho 
suffering inflicted on tho doers of them. The law 
fines, imprisons, or puts to de.ath those who will not 
conform to its regulations. 

The law of tho land is not the only power that 
prescribes conduct enforced by penalties. Tho 
public opinion of the country at large forbids certain 
actions, and punishes transgressors by excluding 
them from social intercourse; such, for ex.ample, 
are acts of unchastity, more especially when com- 
mitted by women. There are also codes enacted by 
p.articular societies, as the code of honour among 
gentlemen, which constitutes some actions offences 
that are not so by law, or by imiversal opinion. 
Cowardice is one of the qinalities most obnoxious to 
the code of honour. 

The actions prohibited by law are ob-viously such 
as could not bo allowed without the entire subver- 
sion of hmnan society. If murder and theft -u'ere to 
go impunished, the princip.al end for which men 
associate together in communities — that is, protec- 
tion .and security — ^avould not be attained. It is 
impossible th.at we should not disiipprove of aU such 
actions, and .approve of the contrary. 

2. There are some actions th.at are accounted 
virtuous, while their opposites are not p.iuii5hod, as 
in tho case of those now mentioned. Doing good to 
persons th.at have no claim upon us — in other -words, 
benevolence or philanthropy— is_ considered highly 
praiseworthy ; but tho neglecting of this is not 
usu.ally -visited arith any punishment or ceusiu-e ; 
so that if, it bo a duty to perform acts of benevo- 
lence, it is a duty generically different from p.aying 
our debts, and respecting the -person and property 
of our neighbour. Tho motives brought to be.ar on 
tho two cases aro widely contrasted : the one, wo 
punish for doing the action forbidden; in the other, 
wo reward for doiug the thing enjoined, and inflict 
no punishment if that is neglected. Here lies tho 
difference between duly, s&ictly so Ciilled, and 
merit. In tho bare performance of duty there is no 
merit ; a man avould not even be commended for the 
punctual payment of his just debts, if it were not 
that many people aro deficient in this respect, and in 
the comparison mth these the coiTect person excites 
in our minds a feeling of satisfaction. Disappro- 
Valion is tho sentiment properly concerned with 
duty, or rather, -with breach of duty; approhation is 
bestowed on all who do something over and above 
their duty. This distinction is Icnown in every 
department of practical life ; while speculative 
moralists habitually lose sight of it. 

3. Tho virtues included imder Fmdence are in a 
different position from either of the foregoing classes. 
Bearing the common names, virtue and duty, by 
which they are recognised as worthy of appro- 
bation or commendation, they are neverthmess 
unaccompanied -with tho sanctions either of punish- 
ment or of reward. The imprudent man is subject 
to no legal penalty, unless he clearly involves other 
persona m his imprudence ; and the prudent man is 
not rewarded with the pr.aise, esteem, or other 
benefits confeired upon the benevolent man. It is 
true that the young are punished by parents or 
teachers for imprudences; and some governments 
take such a paternal care of their subjects, as to 
punish them for sins against themselves. Men h.ave 
been sent to prison, because of their endangering 
their o-wn salvation by embracing heresy; but at 
the present day, such a proceeding is considered 
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l.-’v'ntl tlir function of government. Men nnd 
■cv'mcn, .'.rrived nt maturity, are expected to take 
r-oc of tiicir ovn iuteresla; even if they do not, no 
o:iL punisher! thorn ; if thej^ do, no one rew.ards 
thorn. We have, it is time, a certain feeling of 
di“csfcecm in tho one case, and of esteem or com- 
n-t.ndation in tho other; neither of "which, hov'ever, 
•attains any considerable strength until more than 
the iudividual's self is involved. In short, although 
wo cannot divest ourselves of all sentiment as 
;.>ul;er 3 on, when men behave prudently or impni- 
dentlj’, our nde is non-iniirferatcc ; and this consti- 
tutes a m.ai-Iied distinction between the self-rcg.arding 
and the soei.al ri ees and virtues. 

Aecordingly, s.dien ethical VTiters .are cnde.ayouring 
to probe tho foundations of the moral sense in man, 
tiicy ought to consider separately those tlireo^ diflcr- 
ent Ejiecies of conduct, for tho sentiment excited by 
each is marked by strong peculiarities. To class 
social duties enforced by punishment, social virtues 
stimid.ated by rewards, .and prudence, which is 
accomp.auied by neither, imdcr one common dcsig- 
n.ation, and discuss them as if they were essentially 
tho same, is to confuse, instead of clearing up, tho 
first princiides of monality. 

In Homan Catholic systems of theology, there arc 
declared to' be four cardinal virtues—" Prudence, 
Fortitude. Temperance, and Justice ’—from which 
.all other ‘ mor.al ' a-irtues are represented as flowing. 
But there is a prior dirision of a-irtues into the 
two classes of ihcoloQlcal and moral; the theological 
a-irtucs being Faith, Hope, and Chaiity. Tho dis- 
tinction between these two classes is represented 
as consisting in this, that the theological virtues 
" inuncdintchj regard God;’ and tho moral airtues 
do not immediately regard God, but are com- 
manded and row.arded by God, and are beneficial 
to ourselves. 

OAEBING OF COTTON, &c., tho process of 
di.senlangling .and arranging in parallel roavs the 
fibres of cotton. This operation may bo_ compared 
to tho combing and bnisliing of one’s hair, and the 
card combines the properties of tho comb and brush, 
being a brush avith aadro teeth instead of hairs. 
These teeth are inserted in strips of _ leather, which 
are fixed upon the surface of a cylinder. Sca’cr.al 
such cylinders arc arranged so th.at tho ends of 
the teeth are nearly.in contact; and tho cotton being 
brought to them, is caught up, passed from one to 
tho other, and combed out as the cylinders revolve 
in tho form of boautifiU films or fleeces, which arc 
removed by a Bm.allor drum-card, called the ‘ doficr,’ 
and .again from tliis by the * dofling-knife.’ These 
films, which arc of tho avidth of tho drum, are next 
contracted to a narrow ribbon, by being passed 
tlirougli a fuimel ; and thus narrowed, arc called tho 
•card ends’ or ‘slivers,’ and are now ready for 
tho ne.xt process of ‘drawing’ or ‘doubling.’ See 
SrimtiNQ, 

CABDI'NIA, a genus of fossil conohiferm, con- 
taining 85 species, which extend from tho Siliuian 
to tho inferior oohto. They have an oval or oblong 
shell, attenuated posteriorly, and marked with lines 
of growth, and an external ligament. They occur 
abundantly in tho valuable layers of clay-ironstone 
called ‘ mussel-bands.’ In Derbyshire, this matcri.-il 
is wrought, like marble, into vases. 

CAItDI'TIB, or inflammation of the heart, a form 
of disease of vciy rare occurrence, if tho term bo 
limited in its application to cases of true acute 
inflammation of the muscular structure of the heart 
itself. C., however, was commonly understood in a 
vrider sense, so as to include certain forms of disease 
of the external and internal lining membrane of tho 
he.ait; and it is only since tho beginning of tho 


present century that, owing to tho improvements 
in mediciil p.athology and diagnosis, the names of 
Peric-arditis and Endoo.-irditis (q. v.) have come 
prominently into riew as indicating the most 
ordin.aty inflammatory affections of tho heart. 
See Heaut, Diseases of the. 

CA'llDIDM AND CAHDIA'CBJE. See Cooexe. 

CAIIDO'NA, a town of C.at.alonia, Spain, about 
44 miles north-west of Barcelona. It is situated on 
a declivity on the right bank of the Cardener, is 
Eurroimdcd by walls, pierced with six gates, and 
commanded by a castle on a height. It is celebrated 
on account of a mountain of salt in its vicinity, 
which has a height of about 500 feet, and measmes 
a lc.ague roimd. IVhen tho sun shines on this 
gigantic mass, the effect is of the most brilliant and 
gorgeous description. Pop. .about 2500. 

GARDOO'N (Cijnara Oardunaclus), a perennial 
pLant of tho same genus with the Aruciioke (q. v.), 
a native of tho south of Emope .and the north of 
Africa. It very much resemhles the artichoke, 
but is of larger size, whilst the flowers (heads 
of flowers) are smaller. It has long been in cul- 
tivation, for tho s.ake of the blanched leaf-stalks and 
midribs of the leaves, which .are used as a siilad, 
or more generally as a boiled vegetable during 
winter. 

CARDS. AH that wo know of C., for certain, is, 
that they are of ancient and eastern origin. What 
is assorted by Count de Gebehn and the earliest 
writers upon tho subject, that in their prim.ary stage 
they constituted some sort of symbolic and men 
moral game, is not so weU estabUshed. The Hindu 
and Chinese C. are, however, emblematic in a 
very high degree — tho former illustrating tho ten 
avatars, or incarnations of tho deity Vislinu; and 
the so-called p.apcr-tickets of tho Chinese tyiiifying 
tho stars, tho human virtues, and, indeed, almost 
anything you please. Tho le.amod Sir William 
Jones expresses himself convinced that tho Hindu 
game of Chaluraji— tho Four Rajahs or Kings— a 
species of highly complicated chess, was the first 

t erm of that party-coloured pasteboard which has 
con tho ruin of so many modem fortunes. In_ tho 
w'ardrobe accounts of Eklward I., there is an item 
of money paid for the use of that monarch for 
playing .at the Four Kings— | ad opus regis ad 
ludendum ad qualuor reges, viiis. v.tf.’ — ^wlnoh is 
supposed to have been a game at C, ; but how and 
when painted C. took the placo of carved figures, 
is still but matter of conjecture. 

A pack of Hindustani C., in the possession of 
tho Royal Asiatic Society, and presented to Captain 
Cromlino Smith in 1815 by a high-caste Braliman, 
was dccharcd by the donor to be actmoUy 1000 years 
old. ‘Nor,’ quoth the Brahm.an, ‘ can any of us now 
play nt them, for they aro not Uke our modem cards 
.at all.’ Neither, indeed, do they bear any remark- 
able rescmblanco to our own — tho pack consisting 
of no less than eight suits of divers colours, tho 
kings being mounted upon elephants, and tho viziers, 
or second honours, upon horses, tigers, and bulls. 
Moreover, there aro other marles by which tho 
respective value of the common C. may be distin- 
guished, which would puzzle oim club quidnuncs not 
a lirtle — such as ‘ a pine-applo in a shallow cup,’ and 
‘a something hlco a parasol without a handle, and 
with two broken ribs sticking through tho top. 
In tho Chinese dictionarj', called CUng-lsze-lung, it 
is asserted that dotted C. were invented in tho 
reign of Scun-ho (1120 A.D.), and devised for tho 
amusement of his numerous wives: there aro 
thirty C. in each of those packs, tlirce suits of 
nine C. each, and three single G. superior to all 
tho others. Tho name of one of the suits is 
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Kew-lco-wan — tliat is to say, tlio nine ien-tliousanda 
of kTvao, strings of lieads, shells, or money ; and the 
titles of the other two suits are equally concise 
and simifloant. The Cliincsc 0. have, however, j 
a decided advantage over those of Hindustan in 
being ohlong instead of circular. 

0. do not appear to have been known in Europe 
until tow.ards the end of the 14th century. ‘In 
the year 1379,’ UTites Carelluyzo, ‘ was brought into 
Viterbo the game at cards,. which comes from the 
country of the Saracens, and is with them called 
naih.' ‘IVlience afterwards,’ says Mr TV. Chatto 
(Orir/in and History of Playing Cards, Loud. 1848), 
‘perhaps Jackanapes, Jack of cards.’ This entry 
occurs in the accounts of the treasurer of Charles 
VI. of Fr.auce, in 1393 : ‘ Given to Jacquemin 
Gringonneur, p.ainter, for throe paelcs of c.ards, gilt 
and eolomed, and variously ornamented for the 
amusement of the king, fifty-six sols of Paris.’ 
From the d.ate of this year being immediately sub- 
sequent to that in whioh the king lost his reason, 
the story goes that 0. were invented to divert his 
royal melancholy ; biitthey were certainly of earlier 
use in Franco. The French clergy took greatly to 
C. about this time ; we are afraid, too, it was to the 
ungenteel game of All-fours, smee we find them 
specially forbidden that amusement by the S)rnod of 
Langres, in 1404. 

Card-malcing became a regidar trade in Germ.any 
fo\irtoen years after this, and it, as wcU as card- 
painting, seems to have been carried on for some 
time exclusively by females ; the wood-engraving of 
C., however, djd not begin until some time after- 
wards. _ The pips wore then vciy prettily im.agined, 
the suits consisting of hearts, bolls, acorns, and 
leaves. The place of her majesty the queen was 
filled by a knight in those d.ays ; and it is to Italy, 
and not to Germany or Franco, that the gloiy of 
gmng^/aeeaiccdamMmustbe conceded. Therewas 
.also no ace whatever ! By 1420, gambling by means 
of 0. had grown to such a pitch, as to provoke St 
Bemardin to preach .against it at Bologna; and that 
60 eloquently, as to cause his hearers to make a 
fire in the public Place, and throw all the C. in their 

E ossession into it — a proceeding which most have 
een hailed with joy by the hlessrs Do la Kue of 
that period. The signs upon Italian 0., which 
seem to have been the first imported into !l^gland, 
were cups, swords, money, and clubs ; but in the 
third year of Edward IV., their further importation 
w.as forbidden, and the home-trade of card-malang 
protected. 0. were played by th.at time, we reach 
I in all places of worship ’ in this country, by wliich 
it was meant, not in the churches, but in the houses 
of .all the gentry. Henry VII. was a cardplaycr ; and 
there are not a few entries in that mean monarch’s 
privy-purse account of his majesty’s little losings. 
His daughter Margaret, at the age of fourteen, was 
found by James IV. of Scotland— the first time ho 
ever saw her — in the act of playing cards ; and it 
was most probably ecarte, for ho at once ‘proposed’ 
to her, and she ‘accepted’ him. There w.a3 a sum 
regularly allotted to the Princess, afterwards Queen, 
M.ary, as pocket-money for this especial purpose ; 
the sums given her at a time for immediate disburse- 
ment ranging from 20s. to 40s., but one entry being 
60 disgracefully low (for a princess) as ‘two and 
tuppence.’ James I. likewise phayed a good deal, 
but so sleoiiily, that ho required somebody to hold 
his C. for liim. 

About the year IGGO, hcr.aldic C. were first intro- 
duced into England, the King of Clubs being repre- 
sented by the arms of the pope ; of Spades, by 
those of the Icing of Franco ; of Diamonds, by 
those of the king of Spain ; and of Hearts, by 
those of the king of England. Prom these hemldio 


0., we_ suppose, Mr Chatto derives the word co.at- 
card, instead of court-card, whioh is certainly in 
more general use. In 1G79, a pack was published 
containing the history of all the popish plots, 
‘ exceUentlj^ engr.aved on coppiu-plates, with very 
large descriptions under each card. Asporsers of 
tMs piaok,’ it is added by their disinterested pub- 
lisher, ‘plainly shew themselves to be popislJy 
affected.’ 

The French, from whom wo derive our ordin.aiy 
suits of diamond, heart, spade, and club— canrau, 
canir, ‘pique, and irejle — ^u-ero continually changmg 
their court-cards, and representing on them all sorts 
of historical characters. In the e.arlier periods, their 
kings wore D.avid, Alexander, Ccesar, .and Charle- 
magne, or Solomon, Augustus, Clovis, and Con- 
stantine ; about all of whom, as well as their 
queens, Pfcre D.aniel has the most ingenious theories. 
Troops, says he, hoavever braa'e and numerous, 
requh-e to have prudent and experienced gener.als. 
The trejle or clover-pl.ant, which .abounds in the 
meadows of Friinoo, denotes that a chief ought 
alw.ays to euo.amp his .army in a place avhere 
he may obtain forage for his cavahy ; piques 
and carreaux signify m.agazines of aims, which 
ought ever to be well stored — the carrcais being a 
■sort of heavy aiToav shot from a crots-bow, and 
which w.as so called from its head being squared 
(carre ) ; coeurs, he.arts, signified corn-age of both 
commanders and soldiers; the ace avas the L.atin as, 
and represented money, the sinews of w.ar : and 
so on. 

At the time of the French lievolution, the places 
of the card-lungs avere filled by foam philosophers — 
Molihre, Lafontaine, Voltaire, and Eousseaxi ; and 
those of the queens by foaif- virtues — ^Fnidcnce, 
Justice, Temper.ance, and Fortitude. 

M.any .attempts h.ave been made to put down 
c.ard-jfiaying by the strong hand of the laav ; but 
the histoiy of the Four jtings has, nevertheless, 
alw.ays retained its students, Hot a few enthusiastic 
players have absolutely died in harness, aadth c.ard3 
in their hands, such as the great B.ath pl.ayor 
Lookup, who expired at his faa'oauito ‘Double 
Dumby,’ not even being peimitted by inexor.ablo 
Death to play out the g.ame. The Four Kings, 
lilce their flesh-and-blood origin.als, are likely to 
lose all BW.ay over the New World ; for Mr Chatto 
informs us, that the comt-cards, if they can bo 
piled BO, of a republican pack manufactured 
in 1848 at New York, h.aa-e neither kings nor 
qxieens; the President of Hearts being Vashington; 
of Diamonds, John Adams; of Clubs, Franldin; 
and of Spades, Lafayette. One of the queens is 
Venus, modestly conce.aling her ch.arms; and the 
others are respectively Fortime, Ceres, .and Minerva : 
while the knaves are fitly represented by Indian 
chiefs. 

The manufacture of pla3’ing-cards comprises many 
interesting processes. The cardboard employed 
for this pmpose is formed of sever.al thiclcnesses 
of paper pasted together; there .are usually four 
such thicknesses; and the paper is so selected as 
to take p.aste, paint, and polish equally well. The 
sheets of paper are pasted with 'a brush, .and are 
united by successtae processes of cold-drjdng, hot- 
diying, and hydr.aulio pressiuo. Each sheet is Large 
enough for fortj- cards. The outer siufaces of the 
outer sheets are prepared arith a kind of flinty 
coating, avhich gives sh.aipness to the outline of the 
a-arious coloiued devices. Most packs of cards .are 
noav made with colorued backs. The groimd-tint 
is laid on with a brush, and consists of distemper 
colour, or pigments mixed with w.arm melted size. 
The device impressed on this groimd-tint is often 
very beautifxd. Messrs De la Kue, the leading firm 
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it! the iiianufacturo, employ tasteful artists, and 
iiivi ft a laigo amoimt of capital, in tlic inti-oduc- 
t:oa of new patterns. On cards sold at moderate 
I j'lricci. tlio colours at the back are generally two— 
I one for the ground, and one for tlic device ; but 
I ‘■opi. of tbo cboioer specimens display several 
c'oldura; and many of tlie designs are due to tlie 
]i 'ucil of Mr Owen Jones. Tbo printing of tlie 
I d'-"j gn is done on the sheets of paper, before the 
I pasting to fonu cardboard. The pips or spots 
on the faces of phiying-cards are now spades, clubs, 
b-ails, aud diatnonds ; but at different times, and in 
dilfcroiit countries, tbero li.ave been leaves, acorns, 
bells, cups, swoids, fruit, beads, p.ar.aGols, aud other 
objects similaily represented. In English cards, the 
colom-s are red and black ; jMcssrs iJo la Eue once 
introduced red, black, grocu, .and blue for the four 
suits ; but tbo iiovclt3’ was not encouraged by c.ard- 
plaj-cr.s. The s.amo makers Lave also cndcaa-ourcd to 
sujierscdo Iho olumsj’ device.s of kings, queens, and 
laiavos, by something more artistic ; but this, too, 
f.aikd eommerciallj’ ; tor the old patterns, like the old 
( willow-pattern dinner-plates, arc still preferred — 
simp]}' because tbo users have become accustomed to 
them. Uutil witliin the last few j’cars, the printing 
of cards avas gener.all.v done bj’ sle/icillinrf, tbo colour 
[ being ajiplied tlirougb perforated deraccs in .a stciicil- 
' jilate. The colour cmploj'od for this purpose is mixed 
I up v.atli a kind of paste. MTicu there is a device at 
the back, tbo outline of tlic dertee is pnntcd from 
' an engraved wood-block, aud the rest filled in by 
j stencilling. The steiicUliug of the front .and back 
I can be done either before or after the p.asliiig of the 
j blicots into cardboard. One great improvement in 
the manufacture, has been the substitution of oil 
I colour for paste or size colour; and another, the 
substitution of printing for stencilling. Messrs 
De l.a Hue have expended largo sums of money on 
these novelties ; for many oxiierimonts had to be 
made, to determino how best to employ oil colour 
so that the spots or pips may he equal-tinted, the 
outline clear and sharp, the pigment well adherent 
to tho_ surface, and the drying such .as to admit 
of polishing avithout sticluncss. The plates for 
printing arc engraved on copper or br.as3, or arc 
produced hy eloctrot)'pe, or are huilt up u-ith 
small pieces of metal or interlaced wire. The 
printing is done in the usual av.ay of colour-printing, 
avith as m.any plates as there are colours (usii.ally 
five), and one for the outlines ; it is executed on the 
slieots of p.apcr, before being pasted into cardboard. 
MTien the printing, drying, .and ji.asting aro all 
cnraplotcd, a careful polishing is eli'ected^iy mc.ans 
of bnish-avhools, pastoho.ard avhccls, hc.atcd pl.ates, 
and hc.ated rollers ; in such a av.aj- th.at the polish 
on the hack may dlOfor from that on the face— since 
it is found that taa'o cqnallj’ polished surfaces do not 
slide quite so readily over each other. Every p.ack 
of cards made in England for liome-nsc p.ay3 a duty 
of threepence, avhich duty is levied on the ace of 
sp.ades. The makers of cards p.ay £1 per annum 
for a licence, and formerly the venders had to p.ay 
2s. Cd. per annum, hut this latter tax was rcpc.alcd 
on the 5th July 1870. The cardboard, avhen all 
tho printing is finished, is cut up into c.ards ■ every 
card is minutely examined, and placed among 
the ‘Moguls, ‘HaiTj’s,’ or ‘ HigU.audors,’ a-s they are 
teclmically called, according to tho degree in avhicli 
they m.ay bo faultless or slightly specked; .and 
tho cards aro finally m.ade up into packs. Persons 
wishing tho best cards should ask for ‘ Mogids,’ tho 
usual retail prioo for a p.ack of which is 2/.3 to .3/9. 

A few years ago, it avas estimated that about balf 
a million paolcs of c.ards aro made .anniually in 
Engl.and, by about seven or eight firms. Card- 
plnying is not now so, goner.al m England as it 


was early in the centurj’-, and the number made 
h.a3 consequently lessened, .although the quality has 
greatly improved. All the cards used in Russia, 
with a feav exoeptions, are made at an imperial 
manufactory in St Potersbm-g, where the operations 
.are conducted ou a large scale, and where the 
niunber of packs made exceeds manifold the whole 
produce of England. The Erench cards arc somewhat 
smaller and thinner than those of England. 

CARDUE’LIS. See GoLDPiNcn. 

CARDUU.S. See Thistle. 

CARE or CARLE SUNDAY, the Sunday before 
Palm Sund.aj% s.aid to be so called because it was 
the practice in many parts of the country to eat 
graj' peas, e.illed callings, fried in butter, pepper, 
•and s.alt, on this day. This practice apparently bad 
its more immediate origin in tbo custom of tho 
Roman Catholic Church of eating hallowed beans 
fried .at this time — these beans being described in 
some religious hooks as symbolical of confession, 
and their steeping before use, of meditation. It 
appears, however, to haa’c been adopted by this 
ebureb from a bc.athen custom. See Brand’s Popular 
AulUjuiOcs. 

CAKEE’NING is tlic operation of beaving down 
.a ship on one side, in order to expose the other side 
for cleaning by tho process of Breaming (q. v.). C. is 
seldom now performed upon English ships, partly 
bec.au3o tbo use of coppor.sbeatliing lessens tlio foul- 
ing of the bottom, .and partly because caissons and 
bydraulic bfts afford means for raising ships out of 
the w.atcr. Tho Great Pastern, in 18CD, was placed 
upon an open Bcaffolding or frame, called a gridiron, 
ill Milford Haven, and lioatcil so as to render 
clc«ansing possible without tho d.angcroiis and difii* 
cult process of careening. 

In sc.a-plir.asc, a vessel is s.aid to ‘careen’ avhen 
she leans over very much through press of sail. 

CA'RET (from tho Latin careo, I am w.anting), 
a cb.aracter of tliis form, denoting that something 
has been omitted, and is interlined. 

CAREW, TnoiLis, a poet of the rci^ of Ch.arlos I., 
descended from an old family in (Sloucestorshiro, 
avas bom 1589. Haa-ing boon educated .at O.xford, 
he traa’olled .abroad for some time, and on his return 
av.as rcceia-cd at court, and patronised by Charles I. 
C. deserves mention chiefly as the precursor .and 
representatia’o of aa-bat may bo c.aDed tbo courtier 
and conventional school of poetry, avhoao cbioE 
characteristic aa’as scholarly case and elegance, avith 
a spice of indelicacy, and oven indecency. C.’s 
poems, mostly lyrical, mul treating of trifling snli- 
jeets, .are among tho best of thoir kind, and exhibit 
mncli f.ancy .and tenderness. He died 1G39. Soa’cral 
editions of liis poems, which first appeared in 1C40, 
li.aa-0 been published. 

CA'BEX, a genus of plants of tho natural order 
Cypcraccce, of which tho species are very numerous 
— more than 450— principally abounding in tho 
temper.ato and colder parts of the world. More 
than GO are natives of llritain. The English name 
.Sedge or See is sometimes employed as synonymous 
with C., but is popukirly applied only to some of 
tiie siicoies. This genus is distinguished by unisexual 
flowers, the male flowers with ouo glume, the female 
enclosed in a fl.a3k-sh.apcd involucre. Some of the 
species arc plants of tho very humblest groavth, others 
.are two or tlirco feet in height; .all are of unpre- 
tending, grassy, or raish-lilte appearance. Some grow 
in avet, and others in dry situations; some aro of 
great value in tbo economy of natme, .as forming 
tbo prinoip.al part of tbo vegetation of swamps, which 
they gradually convert into fertile ground. Tho 
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running roots, or rather rhizomes, of some help to 
hind the sands of sea-shores, particularly O. arenaria, 
which is carefully planted for this purpose on the 



dikes of Holland. Hone are valued by the agricul- 
turist, as they are very deficient in nutritive quality, 
and in general they abound only in very inferior 
pastures, and good tillage and drainage load to their 
^eedy disappearance, ^e rhizomes of C. arenaria, 
C, hiria, and G, disiicha, are sometimes used under 
the name of German Sarsaparilla, ns a diaphoretic 
and demulcent medicine — a bad substitute for sarsa- 
parilla. _ The two former are common in Britain. 
The dried leaves of (7. sylvalica are used by the 
Laplanders to cover their legs and hands as a 
protection from frost-biting and chilblains, being 
worn in the inside of their shoes and gloves. 

CAREY, Wn .LT A t r , D.D., a distinguished 
mimster and missionary belonging to the Baptist 
body, was bom at Paulersbury, a village in North- 
amptonshire, August 1701. Ho served his time as 
a shoemaker, but began to preach about his 20th 
year. A pamphlet nhich he puhlished about this 
tune, attracted the attention of his co-workers in i 
the ministry to the subject of Foreign Missions, | 
and ultimately a missionary society, chiefly through j 
C. s exertions, was formed. C. and a Mr Thomas i 
wore chosen its first missionaries to India in 1793. 
From that time until his death in 1830, C. was 
indefatigable (under many difficulties, especially in 
liis early years) in his effints to spread the Imow- 
ledgo of the gospel among the heathen, tinder 
his direction, the Serampore mission, of which he 
was the principal founder, had up to 1832 issued 
above 200,000 Bibles, or portions thereof, in about 
forty Oriental languages or dialects, besides a great 
number of tracts and other religious works in 
various languages. A great proportion of the actual 
literary labour involved in these undertakings was 
performed by 0. himself, whose Sanscrit and other 
gramraars have been highly spoken of by the late 
Mr Wilson Boden, professor of Sanscrit at Oxford. 
C. was professor of Oriental Languages at Fort- 
WUliam College, Calcutta, from 1800 to 1830. 


CAREY, Henky C., a politic.al economist of the 
United States, bom at Philadelphia in 1793. In 
183G, he published an essay .on the Hate of Tl'affes, 
which w.as expanded into the Principles of Political 
Economy (1837 — 1840). The value of this work 
may be estimated from the fact, that no less an 
authority than Frederic Bastiat copied its loading 
ideas. It was translated into Italian and Swedish, 
and favoiuably noticed in all the important politico- 
economic journals of Europe. In 1838, 0. published 
The Credit System of France, Great Britain, and the 
United Stales; and in 1848, The Past, the Present, 
and the Future, a production marked by gre.at vigour 
and originahty of thought, and which ende.avom-s to 
controvert the leading doctrine of Ricardo, Malthus, 
&c. In 1853 appeared the Slave Trade, and Letters 
on the International Copyriyht; and in 1858, the 
first and second volumes of his Principles of Social 
Science. As regards copyright, he opposes any inter- 
national arrangement to check piracy, of winch, for ' 
the special benefit of certain .American publishers, 
he may be said to be the advocate. 

_ CA'RGO is a general name for aU the merchan- 
ffise carried on board a trading-ship. Sometimes it 
is applied also to the invoice of the cargo. Tlio 
term deck-cargo, is given to the commoffities on 
deck, which are not usually included in the policy 
of insmance. 

For the security of the Customs’ revenue, the 
umster of every coasting-vessel is boimd to keep a 
cargo-book, recording tire name of the vessel, the 
name of the owner, the port of departirre, the port 
of destination, the goods taken, the names of the 
shippers and consignees, the time of dep.arture, and 
other particulars. _ The Custom-house officers may 
demand to see this book at any time. The C. of 
passenger-ships is_ placed, in some degree, under the 
control of the emigration officers by an act iiassed 
in 1852. 

CA'ErlA, in ancient gcogi-aphy, the south- 
westernmost coimtry of Asia Minor, boimdod N. 
by Lydia, E. by Phrygia, S.E. by Lycia, and lY. 
and S. W. by the ModitetTanean. A large portion 
of what was C. is moxmtainous. The chief ranges 
wore called the Cadmian and the Latmian. The 
most important river was the Maxinder, famous 
for its "windings. C. was, at an early date, governed 
by petty princes_ or kings; it afterwards became a 
part of the Persian empire, the former princes con- 
tinuing to rule as satraps ; and it subsequently came 
into the hands of the early Macedonian kings of 
•'O'i finally, -with the rest of Asia, into Siose 
of the Romans. Among the chief to'wns were 
Cnidus, Halicarnassus, and Miletus. 

CARI A'CO, a seaport qf Ycnezuela, at the month 
of a river, and .at the head of a gulf of the same 
name. It is 40 miles to the east of Cumana, in lat. 
10" 30' N., and long. 03" 40’ W. Pop. 7000. Tho 
gidf, long and narrow, "with good anohor.age, and 
well-w'ooded shores, is open only on the west, and 
that to a portion of the C.aribbe.an Sea, which is 
itself breasted by a chain of islands. 

CA'RIACOU, _CA'RJACOH, or YIRGI'NIAN 
DEER [Cervus Virginianus), a species of deer found 
in all parts of North America, from Mexico to about 
N. lat. 43", and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. It is the species commonly c.alled Deer by 
the Anglo-Americans. It is smaller and more 
eleg.ant than the common stag; of very variable 
colour — flight reddish bro'wn in spring, slaty bluo 
in autumn, and dull brown in "winter; the belly, 
tliro.at, chm, and inner parts of the limbs white, 
l&e horns of the adult male arc of moderate 
size, bent strongly backward, and then suddenly 
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f. rviT.nl, ro as to bring their tips nearly above 
111'' nose; they have several snags. The fawn is 
I I'lofii ’’ly Jeched with white spots, arranged in lines, 
I and Miiaetitaes riinninp into stripes. The name C. 
I i'' cj.f ended generioaUy to several nearly .allied 
5;i*';i?r, fonnd m Mexico, California, &o. 

(j^ARIA'JIA ^Microdaclylus cristalus), a bird of 
the order Orallcc, allied to the cranes, but exhibiting 
also points of strong resemblance to g.allinaceous 
birds, among wdiich it has therefore been propo.scd 
fo ranic it, ne.xt to the guans. It is .a native of 
flm.ana, Brazil, and Paragua}’, inhabiting open plains 
and the outskirti of forests, whore it feeds cliiefly on 
serpents, lizartls, .and insects. It is largoj- than the 
common heron ; the plum.agc is brown, finely waa'ed 
with darker brown, whitish on the lower parts. 
"When pursued, the C. seeks safety by running, and 
does not rcadUy attempt to uso its wings. Its voice 
resembles tliat of a j’ouug turkey. It is much 
esteemed for the table, .and it is sometimes re.ared in 
a domesticated state. 

CAMBBE'AK SEA, the giandest inlet of 
the western hemisphere — corresponding, in sevenal 
respects, to the Meditcirancan in the eastern — is 
separated from the Gulf of hlexico by Yucatan, 
and from the Atlantic Ocean by the great arch of 
the Antilles, between Cuba and Trinidad inclusive, 
sti etehing in H. lat. from about 8“ to about 22% 
and in W. long, from about Gl° to about SO". 
The C. S. forms the turning-point in the vast cycle 
of waters known as the Gunr Stream (5. v.), that 
wliccls round, avitU the regidarity of time itself, 
from Southern Africa to Horthem Eimopo. It pours 
its w.atcrs into the Gulf of hlexico on the avest, 
avhich shoots forth, on the cast, the Florida Stre.am 
aa-ith the computed volume of 3000 Mississippis. To 
siipjily this enormous cfllux, the C. S. draai-s on the 
Atlantic, lajnng under contribution nearly all the 
trade-wind regions of that ocean, so as litcr.aUy 
to boflomc the receptacle of the Amazon and the 
Orinoco. To the British Isles, it is, in this con- 
nection, an object of pcouli.ar interest. Bendering 
still w.anner the warm floods aa-hioh it concentrates, 
it imparts to the Fiorida Stre.am that higli temper- 
ature ai’hich tends, arith the aid of tho prev.alent 
aaduds, to mitigate climate from Guernsey to Shet- 
land. In common avith tho ishands of its eastern 
bound.aiy, tho 0. S. takes its n.amo from their now 
extinct aborigines, tbo Caribs. 

CA'IlIBBEE BABK, or PITON BABK, is the 
I bark of Bxostemma Carihmim, a sni.all tree aa'hich 
prows in the West Indies and in Mexico, and 
belongs to tbo natur,al order Cinclionacccr. The 
genus Exostemma is a-cry nearly allied to Cincitona, 
from which it diflors in having tho stamens exserted, 
wlicrcas in Cinchona they arc included arithin tlie 
corolla. E. Carihanim has ovate l.anceolato leaa-cs, 
and is knoavn in tho West Indies as tho Seaside 
Seech. C. B. has a very bitter taste, and a very 
faint smelL It contains none of tbo cb.amctoristic 
aUialoids of cinchona, yet a'cry much resembles it 
in some of its properties, and is one of the barks 
.sometimes substituted for the true cinchona barks. 

CA'PJCA. ScoPATAav. 

CAEICATU'IIB (Ital. caricalura, from caricarc, 
to load or overobargo). Tho etymology of tliis aa'ord 
indicates its mc.aning very distinctly, which is that 
of .a representation of a face, form, or character, 
in which tho salient features are cxagger.atcd or 
overloaded, to tho extent of producing a ludicrous 
efleot, without entirely, or oven essentially destroy- 
ing the resemhlance. C. may bo regarded ns the 
opposite of idealisation; tbo former consisting in 
a disproportionate development of some, very fre- 
quently of ono only, of tho charaotcristics of the 


subject treated, tho latter in a proportionate eleva- 
tion of them aU. Nay, further, the destruction of 
harmony is essential to C., and where harmony is 
the prevailing quality of its subject, the required 
effect m.ay frequently be produced by this means 
nlone ; whereas harmony belongs of necessity to 
ide.alisation, and where its absence was the charac- 
teristic defect of the object as a re.al existence, an 
ideal of a humble Irind may frequently be produced 
by simply restoring it. 

MTien used with reference to sensible representa- 
tion, C. stands, to tho genuine productions of the 
plastic and pictorial arts, in the same relation 
in which farce stands to the legitimate drama. 
Both C. and farce are thus degenerate forms of art ; 
and though requiring much cleverness for their 
successful execution, and often affording lively satis- 
faction to tho spectator, can scarcely be said in 
general to Lave an elevating object, or any other 
tendency than to amuse. When used as ancillary 
to well-directed and merited satire, C. assumes 
a nobler chivracter, and it is to the credit of 
our nation that it is so frequently thus employed 
in our ephemeral literature. The best examples 
of C. winch have ever appeared in the literature 
of any people, are to be found in the pages of 
Ptwch. 

CA'RIES [roUennc.is) is a disease of bone analo- 
gous to the ulceration of soft tissues. It is cbarac- 
torised by a giadu.al loss of substance, from tbo 
particles of bone being .absorbed, or being cast off and 
washed .away in a inu-uJent discharge. It begins as 
.an unhc.altby inflammation, followed by exudation 
of new materials, and softening of the part affected. 

On examination, tlio bone-cells are found iilled with 
a reddish glairy fluid, and in scrofulous patients, 
deposits of tubercle. After C. has existed for some 
time, an abscess forms, and bursts; its aperture 
rcm.ains ojicn, discliarmng a thin fluid, avhich con- 
tains p.articlcs of the bone. If a probe bo passed 
through this opening, it will be felt to sink into 
some soft giatty Bubst.anoe; this is tbo carious bone, 
avhich, if removed, and well washed, avUl bo found 
to resemble in whiteness and fragility loaf-sugar 
softening in hot water. 

C. may .attack any bone, but it usn.ally selects tbo 
vertebral, those of the avrist and foot, and the soft 
ends of long bones fo rmin g joints. To this terriblo 
disease most deformities, not congenital, arc oaring. 
The carious vertebra) yield under the weight of the 
tmnlr, and tho spino curves foraa'ards, or to one 
side. In the joint-ends of bones, tbo part enlarges, 
tho cartilages become .affected, matter forms, and | 
.amputation of tbo limb, or excision of tbo joint, is 
frequently necessary to save tbo patient’s life. Too 
often the disease recurs avith night-saa'cafs, hectic, I 
and death. ' 

The c.auscs of C. .are constitutional, though it may I 
bo accidentally determined to some p.articular part , 
of tlio body by any irritation, suoli .as a bloav, or I 
cxjiosuro to atmosplioric ch.angcs. Scrofulous persons, ' 
and those who have bad eypliibs or mercury in 
excess at any period of their Uves, .are more subject 
to it tli.au others. If affecting a small bone, tbo 
latter may bo entirely removed ; and if tbo disease j 

strictly limited to tbo ends of bones forming a j 
j,.int, these may bo excised. Within tbo last thirty 
years, grc.at advances have been made in this dep.art- ■ 
ment of surgery, and C. of tho joints is but seldom 
counted a sufiicient reason for amputation ; the I 
knee, hip, sbouldor, elbow, nnldo, and wrist joints ' 
have all boon repeatedly excised successfully in this 
country. In situations whore the p.art c.annot bo 1 
reached by instnimcnts, lotions of dilute acid may 
bo injected, with tho view of stimulating the c.ariou3 1 
I surface to assume a he.aling action. 
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The treatment of C. consists in supporting tho 
patient’s strength. hy judicious change of air, and 
tonics, with the administration of medicines, such 
as cod-liver oil in scrofula, which appear to combat 
the constitutional predisposition to tlic disease. In 
those parts where the dise.ased hone can he reached, 
it should ho gouged or scraped aw.ay, so as to le.ave 
a healthy smface of hone, which may granul.atc up, 
and hc.al. 

CAiiits or Tire Trrrii depends, it is supposed, 
on an originid faulty fonnatiou of their suhstance, 
when, .after any depressing c.auso, especially in scro- 
fulous and ill-nouiishcd persons, they soften .and 
cnuuhle .aw.ay, at last haying open tho c.avitj’ avhich 
contains tho nen'ous pulp of tiio tooth, and pro- 
ducing toothache. Treatment. — The c.arious surfaco 
shoulil he removed, and, ns a suhstitutc for the lost 
Buhstance, gold or some other substance should ho 
stufied into tho c.avity. If tlio pulp he exposed, the 
hole should ho stuQ'cd with some softer material, 
till the parts are somewhat hardened; for this, 
Mr Tomes of London recommends a plug of 
cotton-wool dipped in a mixture of inastich, a 
drachm, and rectified spirit or E.au-dc-Colognc, .an 
ounce and a h.alf; or of gutta-percha dissolved in 
cliloroform. 

CAItlGN’A'N'O, a town of Piethnont, in the 
province of Turin, about 11 miles south of the city 
' of that name. It is situated nc.ar the lefthanU of the 
I Po, in tho midst of a most beautiful couutiy ; has 
I some fine churchc.s, manufactures of silk-twi.it, and 
a pojiul.ation of 77P-. This toivn gives name to a 
hr.anch of tho IIouso of Savoy. 

CA'MLLOL'. Sec Br.ui. 

CAIIIJIA'TA, a name applied to the paEs.ago 
helwcen Horueo and Billiton ; also to a cluster of 
islets iu the same p.ass.age ; and Lastly, to the prin- 
cip.al memher of the group, whose highest point, a 
pc.ak of 2000 feet, is in lat. 1° 30' S., and long. 10S° 
W' E. 

CARIIfA'IlIA, a rcmarkahlo and interesting 
genus of gasteroiiodous molluslvs, of the order c.aUcd 
llcteropoda or J\''tte/ecbrarie/iiata, ha\"ing a thin shell, 
iu form somewhat lilco that of a limpet, which, 
however, only covers tho visccr.al sac (heart, gills, &c.), 
leaving tho greater part of tho animal c.vposcd. 
Tho shells of some of tho species h.avc been some- 
times denominated rcmi.ss litipper and Gfn.s? 
jYuHfifu.'. Tho body is gelatinous, and so trans- 

f iarcnt that much of its interior orgnnit-ation c.an 
le seen. Nearly oiiposito to the jiart of the hack 
occujiicd hy tho shell is a sort of vcrtic.al fin, 
answering to tho foot of tho other gasterojiods, 
Tho species of C. arc all marine, are found only in 
tho se.as of tho warmer latitudes, and gcncnally 
swim with tho hack domiward. C'losclj- allied to 
C. is tho genus 2'irola, iu which there is no shell 
nt all. 

CAIll'NI, a town of Sicily, in tho intendancy of 
Palermo, and 12 miles west-north-west of the city 
of that name. It has an old castle ; and a popula- 
tion of 9300, chiclly engaged in fishing. 

CAIIINO'LA, a town of South It.aly, in the 
province of Casertn, 20 miles south-east of 
Gacta. It has a catliodnal, and a Franciscan con- 
a-ent. Tho district produces excellent wine. Pop. 
C020. 

CAKI'NTHIA (Gcr. Kiirnthen), a crown-land of 
tho Austri.an empire, forming part of the old kingdom 
of Illj-ria, with an area of 3958 smiaro miles, and a 
]>opulation, in 1SG9, of .337,091, wdiich is rather less 
than what it avas in 1851. Tho i)rinci])al river is 
the Bnave, avhich passes through the country from 


avest to east, in a course of .almost 150 miles. 'The 
general aspect of tho countiy is mountainous, aadth 
long deep a-.alleys, that of the Draa-e avidening at 
A’'iilach and lOagenfmt into a great plain. The 
a-allcy of tho Dravo divides the It^oric from tlie 
Carintliian Alps. Agriculture is carried on to a 
limited extent, owing to the moimtainous character ' 
of the country, great part of avhich is occupied 
pasture, or coa-ered with brush-wood. Slany horses 
and cattle are reared and exported. The princip.al 
products are mincr.al. One of tho principal branches 
of industry is tho manufacture of hardav.iro; tho 
other manufactures include aa'oollens, silk stuffs, and 
cottons. The capital is Klagcnfurt. — Tho ancient 
inhabitants avere the Carni, avuo deria-cd their name 
from tho Celtic avord earn or coni, Lat. connt, 
Eng. horn — an allusion to the cr.aggj% horn-like 
pinnacles of their liills. Before the time of Aumistus, 
it belonged to Noricum, afteraviii-ds to the Itoman 
empire. By and by tho C.ami avere swept .aav.a 3 ' in 
the deluge of immigr.ation from the cast, and Shaves 
settled in the couutiy. After some time the Slaa-es 
themselves were so hoaa-ilj' oppressed hj' tho Aarnii, 
that thej- c.allcd to their assistance a Frank, named 
S.amo, avho founded tho kingdom of Carantania, 
avhich included much more than the present C., hut 
fell to pieces after his death. Charlemagne added 
C. to the empire of the Franks, and made it a 
ni.arkgrafdom. FinaUj', it c.amo into the possession 
of Austria (q. aa). 

CAIII'SSA, a genus of plants of the n.atur.al order 
Apocpnacea. 0. Caramlas is a thonij' shiaih, much 
used for fences in India; and the fruit, c.alled 
c.ar.audas— a berry .about tho size of a small pliun — 
for t.arts .and prcscra’cs. 

CARLEN', EiiiLir, a well-lmomi Swedish novel- 
writer, av.as bom, 1810, in Stockhohn, or, as some 
saj’, 1807, nt Stromstad. Her maiden name was 
Schmidt or Smith. During childhood, licr talent iu 
imaginative fiction avns remarked bj' her friends; 
but it was not till 1838 that her first novel, 
lI'aMemar Klein, was given to tho avorld. She avas 
then a widow, having been married, in 182", to M. 
Flj’gare. In 18-11, she av.as ag.am m.anicd to J. G. 
Caricn, a l.aaaycr, and Imoaani as a poet, in Stock- 
holm. Her fitcrarj' productiveness has been a’orj- 
rcra-ark.ablo, her fictions being cliicfly foimded on 
the characteristics of tho lower orders in Saveden ; 
and, .although faulty in manj- respects, thej- arc 
cspcci.allj- rich and striking iu mcidcut ; and her 
characters, avithout exhibiting anj' a’orj’ deep 
insight or subtle analj-tio poaver, are j-et intelligible 
and cousistent. jimong her manj’ aa-orks, aadiich 
haa-o been translated into English, are The Kosc 
of Thistlelanil, The Birthright, The IlerinU, The 
Brents of a Tear, The Borer's Stratagem, Giistarus 
Bimlurm, The Maiden’s Tower, iromnn’s Life, Sic. 
Her ai'orks are l.argclj' circul.atcd both in Euro 2 >o 
and in .‘Vmcric.a. 

CARLETON, IViLi.i,vjr, one of the most popular 
avriters of t.ales describing Irish life and manners, 
av.as born, 1798, at Prillisk, in the county of Tj-rone, 
Ireland. Bred .and educated among the jieasantrj-, 
he p.assed through tho common sufferings and jiriv.a- 
tioiis of Irish poverty, and, after rcceia'ing some 
BC.antj' instruction in a hedge-school, he, in his 17th 
j-ear, avent to an nc.adcmj’ avhich a relatia-c had 
opened at Glasslough, avhere ho remained two j-e.ars. 
Afterwards, a a’aguc ambition led him to Dublm, 
whero ho arria-cd aanth onlj' some three shillings 
in his pocket, and avhere, in 1830, ho published Ins 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Pcasantrij. Their 
freshness of stjdo pleased the public, .and won the 
favour of critics. A second series, issued in 1832, 
avaa also well received ; and, in 1839, he pniblished 
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r. I n-A-fii'ul irory, entitled Fanloroxigha the Miser, 
ill tover.T.1 jn‘sa;'C3 o£ ivliicli, however, his humour 
hi Ties extravagant. Suhseqnentlj', C. published a 
“cne" of t.ale3_(3 vols., Dub. ISll), mostlj’ of p.athetic 
interc't. but including a verj’ genial and humorous 
fbetoh of the Misfortunes nf lim-ney Branatjan, wliich 
proved a great favourite. Tlio story of Valentine 
M'Ctu'ehy is half-political and half-religious in its 
1 tendency, defending the Irish Catholic jiriesthood, 
aud^advocating repeal of the Union; it appe.ai-ed in 
131.". Other narratives— Tiody Me Iforo-, ISlC; The 
Bhteh Pi-ophct, 1S17; and The Tithe Proctor, 1849 
— cont .ain many proofs of the .author’s genius. Willey 
peilhi, ;i vols., apje.ared in IS.m, and' The Evil Eye 
in 1880. _ C. is the true historian of the Irish people. 
.Sh.aring in their qualities of mind and teinpor.ament, 
ho has a true sympathy with all their joys and 
sorrows, and a graphic .and picturesque pen with 
which to describe them. In consideration of his 
litcivary services, ho enjoyed a government pension 
of .£9111) a j-c.ar, and on his dc.ath in January 1SG9, 
the queen granted a pension of £100 to his widow. 

C..\J.ILI, Giovanni Rin.vldo, a distinguished 
Itali.an economist and archmologist, waas bom at 
Capo d’Istria, April 1720. Educated at home and 
at Elambro in the Friuli, ho was, in his 24th year, 
appointed profe.‘'Sor of astronomy and n.avig.ation at 
Padua. In 17.71, ho published the lirnt volume of 
his gicat work On the History nf the Coins and 
Currency, and on the InUitution of the Mints of Itahi, 

I the fourth and Last volume of which appc.arcd six 
I j'car.s later. The book trc.ats of the monetary history 
of Italy from the fall of the Western Empire imtil 
the 17th c., and is profusely illustr.ated arith icprcscn- 
tations of coins, national .and foreign, circulating in 
Italy during tlio v.arious .ages ; .and their v.alue .as 
compared v-ith the price of provisions .at difleront 
tieriods is also calcidatcd. His merits as a fin.ancior 
were not overlooked. He av.as made President of 
the Council of Commerce and Public Economy at 
Jlilan, and afterwards President of the Kow Council 
of Finances, into wliich branch of administration ho 
introduced many admirable reforms. The inh.ahitants 
wore also indebted to his inlluenco for tho abolition 
of the Inquisitional Tribunal. He .also wrote some 
v.alu.ablo_ works on Istrian and other antiquities; 
dissertations on classic.al subjects ; against sorcery ; 
against Eous.soau's theory of n.atur.al religion, &c. 
He died February 1797. His worlis, exclusive of 
his Italian Antirjnities, wore published in 19 a-ols. 
Svo (Milan, 1784—1794). 


CA'ELINE THl'-STLE [CarU'na), a genus of 
plants of tho natural order Composila:, closely 
.allied to tho tiaie Thistles, from which they .are 
distinguished by the inner scales of the involucre 
Biircadhig lilto r.ays, and being coloiu-cd and shining. 
These involucnal Bc.alen arc remarkably hygromctric, 
expanding in d^ and closing together in wet 
aye.athor, and this property they retain tor a long 
time ; the heads of flowers are therefore often nailed 
on cottage-doors in manyp.arts of Europe, to indic.ato 
tho wc.ather. The name C. T. is deria-ed from a 
legend, that an angel shewed tho root of one of the 
spedes to _ Charlemagne as a remedy for a plague. 
This species, (7. acaulis, grows on hills and mmm- 
taiiis, especi.ally in calcareous soils in the middle 
latitudes of Europe. It has a voiy short stem, and 
very largo heads of flowers, and w.as formerly in 
high rejiute for tho medicinal virtues of its root — 
which is in largo doses a dr.astic purgative — 
but its use is now almost confined to veterin.ary 
practice. — Tlio only British species is tho common 
C. T. (G. vulgaris), not niflrequent in England 
and some parts of Scotland, .and sometimes rather 
a troublesome weed, but alw.ays indicative of a 


■poor soil. It has a stem about a foot high; and 
many puiplish he.ads of flowers set amidst str.aav- 
coloiu cd r.a}’S. 



f'A'HLTNGS, in .Slup-buihling, are small beams 
laid fore and aft, and resting upon tho main or 
deck beams. These, with other jncces called ledges, 
laid at right angles to them, form a fr.amowork by 
which the deck is siipjiorted. 

CAKLI'.'sLE, .a p.arliamcnt.ary and immieijinl i 
borough, episcopal city, and ancient town in North 
Cumberland, tho capital of tho county, 12 miles 
cast of the Solway Firth, 300 miles north-west-by- 
north of London, 101 miles south of Edinbiu’gh, 
and CO avest-south-west of Ncavc.astlo. It is a emcf 
station on tho west railw.ay route from London 
to Edinburgh, and is the terminus of soi'cn cbffcr- 
ent lines of r.ailway. It stands on an eminence 
ill a wide plain at tho confluence of, .and nearly 
Burroimdcd by, tho Eden, C.aldow, and Peteril. 
Many line new Btrects and buikbngs have been 
Lately added to the city. The chief branohos of 
industiy are cotton, gingli.am, and check manufac- 
tures ; print, iron, and dye worlcs ; and Balmon- 
lishcries. It has a small cathedral of red freestone, 
of avliich P.aley avas archdeacon. Thu castle w.as 
founded in 1 092, and is now a barraclm ; tho 
rcm.ains of the keep foi-ra a massive lofty tower, 
avitli a very deep well. Mary Queen of Scots w.as 
confined in tho c.astlo after tho battle of Langsido. 

A c.aiinl of 1 1 miles, from Boiviicss on tho Solw.ay 
Firth to C., formerly admitted vessels of 100 tons; 
but the bod of the canal has now hoen converted 
into a nailway, from avhioli a lino also branches to 
tho newly formed jiort of Silloth, avhoro an cxtoii- 
Bive dock has been constructed on tho Sohvay, 
at n diskanco of 20 miles from C.arlislo. Pop. in 1708, 
4000; 1801,10,221; 18.71, 2fi,. 810; 1801,29,417; 1871, 
31,049. C. returns two members to parliament. 
The total number of vessels that entered tho port of 
C. in 1872 w.as 440, of 91,482 tons ; cle.ared 735, of 
114,820 tons. Roman remains haam been found 
Ik 10 — coins, alt.ars, inscriptions, brass incense v.ases, 

&C. Being ne.ar tho west end of Hadrian’s W.all, 

C. w.as prob.abIy a Roman station. It was tho 
Bc.at of tho ancient Icings of Cumbria. The Biots 
and Scots waamged it. About 900, it w.as destroyed 
by the D.aiics, after avhioh it remained desolate 
for 200 years. Thence to tho union of EngLand 
and Scotland, it w.as closely conneoted avith ilio 
border w.ars, .and undenvont many sieges. To its 
being long a fortified border toavn it owed mudh 

C17 
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o£ its importance and privileges, but it declined 
muob after tUe vmion. The 0. corporation, in 
1745,_ proclaimed Prince Charles lang of Great 
Britain. Tho Duke of Cumberland afterwards 
took the cit3', ‘iiid punished tho cliicf actors with 
death, and tho iuh.abit.ants -antli other cruelties. 
In 1133, nenr3’ I. made C. a bishopric. — ^Tho C. 
Tables of Mortalit3’, based on tho de.atli3 which 
occiuTcd in C. 1779 — 17S7, wore diawn up by Dr 
Hc3’sham, and h.avo been ever since much used by 
life-insurance offices, as being ne.arest the avera"e. 

CAitLTSLi; Cathedral w.as commenced aljout 
1092 b3’ ‘Walter, a Korm.an. It w.as foimdcd by 
William Bufus, and dcdic.atcd in 1101 b3' Henry I.; 
and in 1133, was made tho cathcdr.al church of the 
newly formed diocese. A grc.at part of tho origin.al 
Norman building was destroyed b3' fire in 1292. 
Tho now edifice cont.ains specimens of all the 
st3de3 of o.arl3’ English — simple pointed, geometric, 
and ^flowing. Two-thirds of tho fine Norman nave, 
ori^m.all3' HI Bet long, were deslro3'cd b3' Crom- 
well ; the portion that was left has long been used 
as a parish church. In 1S53, the restoration was 
commenced. Tho choir is one of tho finest in 
England, 13S feet long, and 72 high, and consists of 
S pointed arches. Tho c.ast window, consisting of 
9 light-s, is considered tho finest decorated anndow 


S pointed arches. Tho c.ist window, consisting of 
9 light-s, is considered tho finest decorated vnndow 
in England. Tho tower is very low, rising but 
one stor3' above tho choir. It formerlv supported 
a timber .spire, which w.as removed in'lCGl. This 
cathcdr.al has four canons. 

CAllLISLK, Gror.oi: Wiu.i.ur Fr.EDEnicic 
Howard, Earl or, K.G., was born April 18, 1S02. 
Educated at Eton and Oxford, ho, in 1821, obtained 
tho Cliancellor and Newdegato jirixcs for his Latin 
and English poems. lie entered tho public service 
in 1820 as an .attaohO. In 18.30, ho (then Lonl Mor- 
peth), .along with IIcnr3‘ (now Lord) Brougham, w.as 
elected one of the rojirosontativoa of tho important 
constituency of Yorkshire, and after tho Heform Bill 
for tho_Wcst Hiding, a position wliicli ho held in tho 
hbor.al interest for several years. Under the .adminis- 
tration of Lord Mclhoiiriio, lie held the office of chief 
sccretar3' Ireland (1835 — 18-11), and his impartial* 
custrihiitioQ of patronage made him vcr3’' iiopular 
in Dublin. Hcjcctcd in 1811 by tbc West Biding, lie 
w.as again elected in ISIG, and remained one ot its 
repicsciitativcs until tho death of his father (1818) 
called him to tho IIouso of Lonhs. Under Lord 
Joliii BussoU's ininibliy (1840—1852), he w,a3 Cliicf 
Comiiii.ssioiier of Woods and Forests, and afterwards 
Ch.aiicellor of the Dnch3- of Lancaster. liTion Lord 
I'.almcrslon was iiiado prinio minister in 1855, C. 
av.as ajipointcd Lord Lioiitoiiaiit of Ireland, a post 
which^ ho held until tho advent of tho Earl of 
Derb3'a govcnimciit in 1858; and ho succeeded to 
tho s.amo ollico again when Lord Palmerston w.as 
reinstated in 1859. C. obtained some reputation 
as a liter.ar3’ man, chiefly b3- liis lectures on liis 
travels in tho United States, on the life .and writings 
of Pcjic, and his Dictrij in 'Jhirhhh ami Grech 
Walrrs. Ho died in ISO i. j 

CABLOS, Dok, Infaiito of Sjiain, bom Jul3' .3, j 
1515, .at ‘\''.alladolid, w.as tho son of Philip II. ’ 
After his recognition as heir to tho throne, in 15G0, 
Don C. w.as sent to stud3’ at the imiversit3' of Alc.ala j 
do Ileiiares; where, liowever, ho profited so little, I 
that tho king, regarding him ns unqualified to 1 
reign, invited a nephew, tho Arclidulco^ Eudolf, bjo j 
Spain, intending to make him heir to Iho throne, a 
Excluded from .all participation in tho government, a 
Don^ C. conceived a strong aversion toward the, £ 
icing’s confidants, and cspeci.all3’ w.as amwilling that' f 
the Duke of Alva should have tho government of 
Flanders, In confession to a priest, on Ohristm.as C 
C'8 


d earn 15G7, he betrayed his piirpose to .assassinate a 
n certain person and as the Icing was believed to ho 
:t the intended victim, this confession was diauilgod. 
3 Tho papers of Don 0. were seized, and licing tnod, 
h ho was found guilty of conspiring against tho life 
5. of tho king, and of traitorously endeavouring to 
!. r.aiso an insurrootion in Flanders. The sentenoe°w.as 
li left for tho king to pronounce. Philip declared that 
r ho coidd make no exception in favour of such .an 
g imworthy son ; but sentence of do.ath w.as not for- 
mally roeordod. Shortly afterw.ards, ho died, Jul3'- 
t 2-1, 15C8, .and was inteiTcd in tho Dominican nion- 
ir astory, _E1-Ec.al, at Madrid. Tho suspicion that ho 
; w.as poisoned or strangled, has no v.abd ovidcnce to 
e support it. Schiller, in liis tragedy J)on Carlos, has 
1 u-idcly departed from liistorioaf testimonies. 

OABLOS DE BOUBBON, Doir Maria Isidoii, 

- born March 29, 17SS, was tho second son of 
1 Charles l‘\’'. of Sp.ain, and w.as educated chiefly by 
> priests. After the expulsion of tho French from 
■ Sp.ain, his brother, Ferdinand ■\UL, rcascended tho 
1 throne; but having married thrice without issue, 

’ Don C. beg.an to clicrish tho hopo of succeeding 
' his brother. _An insiin-cction in his interest hrolco 
‘ out in 182.5, in Catalonia ; but was put down, Don 
I C. himself not ji.articipating in it. A foiirtli 
'■ time, however, the indcfatig.ahTo Ferdinand married, 

‘ .and tlie result w.as a d.aiighter, the Infanta JIaria 
I Is.abcll.a (i.ato queen of Spain), horn October 10, 

' 1830. Now, as the S.alinue Law, excluding females 
from Biicccssion to fbo throne, had been abrogated, 

. the liopos of tho Carlists, as tho followers of Don C. 

were called, wore destro3-cd. During tho illness 
[ of tlio Icing, in Soptomher 1832, tho Carlists sue- 
I cccdcd so far ns to win from him a re-institution 
, of tho Saliquo Law; but ho revoked it again as 
, soon .as ho had p.artially recovered, and thus Don C. 

, was .again disappointed. An ho still continued his 
. agitation, he was banished, in 183.3, to Portiu'al, 

[ .and, soon afterwards, was commanded to reside 
J in the P.aji.al States. But before 0. had embarked 
; for Italy, King Ferdinand ‘YII. died, Soptomher 29, 
r 1833. Don C. w.as now recognised ns heir to tho 
j throno of Spain,_ not only by tho Carlists hut .also 
. by Dom Miguel in Portiig.al ; and Laving refused to 
, obey tiio queen-regent’s order for bis deportation 
to Italy, ho was declared a rebel, October IG, 
1833. B3' tho qii.adniplo alliance of Spain, Portugal, 
England, and IVance, both C. and Dom hligucl 
wero banished from Portugal, and in Jimo 1831, 
the former cmbarlced for England. In tho follow- 
ing month, lio returned to tho contmont, p.asscd 
in disguise through Paris, and travelled tlirough 
Bordeaux and Ba3-oune, into Spain, where ho excited 
an insurrection in the northern jirovlnccs, but was 
nlti!natcl3' compelled to escape into Franco. In 
1S3G, liis claims to tho tlirono were unanhnouslv 
rejected by tho Constituent Cortes. Siibscquentl3', 
Don C. lived for aomo timo at Bourges, in France, 
where Jio kept up tho pompous etiquette of tlm 
Sp.anish court. In 18-4-4, he abdicated in f.avour of 
Ills cldest.Eon, also n.amed Don Carlos; .and in 1847 
be was permitted to retire to T'riesto, wbero ho died, 
March 10, 1855.— Dox Carlos, his son, bom ISIS, 
w.a3 better known ns tlio Count do Montemolin. 
This second pretender made an .attempt, in 1849, to 
pass nndor .a disguise tliroiigh France into Spain, 
but failed, and was imprisoned for a few da3-s in 
the citadel of Perpignan. In ISGO, a Carlist insur- 
rection was once more .attempted, in conscqnonco of 
wliicb tbo Count de hloiitemolin and liis brotlicr 
aycre arrested, but liberated after tlio former,h.ad 
signed a rcnunci.ation of all liis claims to tlie 
.Spanish throne. He died in ISGl. The representa- 
'five of Ilia pretensions (1874) is his nephew, Don 
Carlos, son of his brother Jiian, born ISIS. 
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CAllLO VI'U'GIA.N^, the Bccbnd djm.isfy of 
rr.iiilcidi Itiegg. The origin of the family is traced 
to Annilpli, Bishop of Metz, Tvho died in 631. His 
mil, Ansegioc, married a daughter of Pepin, of 
Landen, in Austi'asia. His sons, Martin and Pepin 
d’llcristall (q.T.), as the greatest territorial lords 
ill Austrasia, were called to the_ office of Mayor 
of the Palace. Martin avas assassinated; Pepin, 63' 
force of arms, compelled the avoak Meroadugian 
liiug, Thoodorio III., to invest him aadth the olliee 
of Ma3-or of the Palace in all the three Fr.ankish 
states,' Neustria, Austrasia, and Burgnnd3'. Pepin 
alloaved the Merovingian kings to remain upon the 
throne, hut the3- aa*erc king.s only in name. He 
died on 17th Peceinhcr 714,"and left as his eucces- 
Eor, his 3'oimg grandson, Theodoald ; but Charles 
Martel (q. aa), a natural son of Pepiu, aa-as_m.ade 
hlayor of the P.alace h3'tho Austrasians, and in this 
capaeit3’ subjected the three st.atcs to his power. 
He dieu in 7'11. His tavo sons, C.irloman and Pepin 
lo Prof, divided the kingdom, although for a time 
the nominal Meroa'ingian d3-uast3' still subsisted; 
but Pepiu at last formall3’ assumed the royal poaver, 
and aa’as eroaamed King of the Franks on 3d M.a3' 
752. This is the foi-raal commencement of the 
Carloviugian d3’nast3’. Pepin began the conquest of 
Ual.aa His sous, Carloinan and Charles the Grc.at 
or Cliarleniagne (q. aa), succeeded him, of avhom the 
latter soon reigned alone, and prodigiousla' extended 
hi.s dominions. In SOO, Pope Leo HI. set uijon his 
liead the croaro of tiie western Roman ISmpirc. 
Ho divided Ids dominions amongst his sons,_of 
whom, hoavevor, onlj* one, Louis lo DChonnaire, 
Eunna-cd him, aadio, in tho list of the Icings of 
Franco, appears as Lovds I., hut who w.as properly 
Lmporor and King of tho Franks. With Ch.irlo- 
magno, liowca’cr, tho high abilities of his family 
suddenly disappeared, and Ids successors sheaved 
much ave.akncss of character. Fandly feuds broke 
out during tlie life of Louis lo DChonnaire, who had 
divided his dominions in p.art amongst hi.s sons, 
and ho terminated an inglorious reign in 840. By 
a treaty concluded in Augiist 843, Lotharins I., tho 
eldest sou of Louis, obtained tho imjiorial crown 
and tho kingdom of Italy, arith Lorraine, Fmnche 
Comte, Proa-enco, and tho Lyonnois; Loins, his 
brother, callccl Louis tho German, obfciincd the 
German part of Ids father’s dominions ; and Charles 
the Bald, tho son of a second marriage, obtained 
XeiLStria, Aquitania, and the Spanish Mar!:, and 
ma3' .almost ho regarded .as the founder of tho 
French monarch5’’. The Emperor Lotliarius I. died 
in 8.7.7, and his dominions avero .again dianded — his 
eldest son, Lonis IL, being Emperor and King of 
Italy, and his tai'o other sons kings of Lorraine 
and of Proa-cnee, hut tliclr kmgdoms rea-orted to 
tlio emperor.— Ch.arlos the Fat, a son of Louis the 
German, haadng become emperor, ai-as elected by 
the French nobles to be their Icing in 882; .and being 
prca-iously in possession of Italy and Germany, 
united under lus saa-ay great part of Charlemagne’s 
empire. But he was .a aveak momaroh, and av.as 
deposed in 887. The imperial dignity passed 1)3’ 
tho marriage of the d.aughtcr of tho Emperor 
Arnulph antli Eritzhar, Count of Franconia, to 
another f.am'ih'. Tho French dynasty, of which 
Charles tho Bald may ho deemed the founder, 
continued in a succession of aveak monarchs for 
.about a century, till it terminated aadth tho reign 
of Louis Y,, on aadiose dc.ath, Hugh Capet, the most 
powerful nobleman in rr.ancc, seized the croaa-n 
in 987. Tho Carlovingian kings had for some time 
prea-ioua possessed no real poaver. A suhsccjucnt 
m.arriagc, hoavevor, connected their family with 
that of tho Capets, and enabled the Icings of Franco 
to trace their descent from Cliarlcmagne. 


The Carlovingian dynasty figures in tho e.arty 
history of Franco as the ally of the church. It 
aided the popes against tho Lombards; made w.ar 
on the Aquitaniana, who pillaged and despoiled tho 
churches; established the temporal power of tho 
successors of St Peter; subdued and converted tho 
still pagan Saxons; and fought the Mohammedans 
in Spain. Nor, on the other h.and, do we find the 
clinrch imgrateful: it sanctioned, by benediction 
and pra3'er, the conquests of this powerful family ; in 
v.ariou3 w.a3's imiiresscd its sacred stamp_ of lypro- 
bation upon it; and for its sake resuscitated the 
imposing idea of an empire of the west. But tliis 
alli.ineo, which was advantageous to the policy of 
kings like Pepin lo Bref and his son Charlemagne, 
because they had genius, vigour, and design, became 
at a later period, under their feeble successors, a 
chief c.aiise of tho overthrow of the dynasty, for the 
clcrcy after 814 grew stronger and more exacting 
every day, and forced the monarchs to now con- 
cessions. 

CA'E.LO'VITZ, or KA'BLOVITZ, a town of tho 
Austrian empire, in the military frontier of Slavo- 
nia. It is situated on the right bank of the Daiiuhc, 
.about 8 miles south-south-east of Peterw-ardein, .and 
is noted for its excellent wine, and for tho treaty 
concluded hero in 1099. Tlie wine— especially the 
red v.ariety — ranks with tho host and strongest 
obt.aim d in Himg.ary, and in some years the pro- 
duct has amounted to about 1 1 million of gallons. 
Pop. (18C9) 4419. The important tro.aty or po.aco 
of C. was concluded, in 1699, hetweeu the allies 
Austria, Russia, Poland, and Vcnico on one side, 
and tiic Poite on tho otlicr, and included tho 
following articles: ‘That Austria slioiild repossess 
the territories captured liy tho Turlcs during tno 
centuries (which included Hungary and Slavonia, 
and she also acquired Transylvania) ; that Venice 
should hold the Morca as far as the istlimus ; that 
Poland should take hack Podolia and tho lands in 
the L'lirainc conquered by Mohammed IV., but 
siiould code certain places in Moldavia ; and that 
Russia should liave the ttrritory of Azof. 

CA’llLOW, the capital town of Carlow coiuit3', 
Ireland, sitiiatod at the confluence of tho Burron 
and the Barrow, 66 miles south-west of Dublin by 
rail It is a well-hiult town, with two principal 
streets, from which branch many smaller ones, and 
a suburb, Graiguo, in Queen’s County, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, with which it is connected by 
a bridge. It baa n Roman Catbolic cathedral and 
divinity college. C. has extensive flour-miUs, and 
is the emporium for tho agricultural produce of tho 
district, -n^cli is largely exported from this place. 
Pop. 7778. It rotunis one member to parli-amcnt. 
There are hero tho remains of a c.astio, picturesquely 
situated on an cminonco on the Barrow, founded in 
1180 by Sir Hugh do Lacy. In 1361 tho Duke of 
Clarence c.stahlishcd the Exchequer of tho kiujidom 
in this place. It constituted one of the boundaries 
of tho Palk, beyond which tho king’s writ was not 
recognised by tlio ‘Irishry.’ Its first cliarter was 
granted in tho 13th c. h3- lYiBiain Mai-shall, Earl of 
Pembroke. 'The town glow up around this castle, 
which was several times nesioged by, and alternately 
' ;n the possession of, tho English and Irish. The 
0.-13110 (one of great extent) wim in the possesion of 
the insurgents in 1650, when it was closely invested 
by General Ireton and tbo republican army. Tlic 
garrison surrendered on conditions to Sir Hardress 
Waller, whom Ireton had left to conduct the siege. 
It was then dismantled; and about one-balf of tbis 
once stately castle now remains a pictiucsque niin. 
In the Irish ilisurrection of 1798, the insurgents 
attacked the town, but wore repulsed by the 
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garrison and yeomanrj', and GOO o£ tliem killed. 
The Barrow is here nar-igaWe for small-craft to its 
junction with the Grand Canal at Athy. 

CAJBLO'W, a small inland county of Ireland, in 
Leinster pro\-ince, until an area of about 346 square 
miles, of which tths are arable. C., except in the 
southern extremity, where it is liiBy, is a triangular 
fertile level, or gently undulating plain, between 
the -Wielclow and Wexford range of hills on the 
e.ast, and tlie liighlands beyond the Barrow on the 
west. The chief rivers are the Barrow and Slaney. 
C. consists chiefly of granite, covered in the middle 
plain, or richer tracts, by limestone gravel, on which 
are fine loams and pasture. In the uplands, the 
soil is gr.aveUy. Lower, carboniferous limestone 
crops out in the valley of the Barrow. On the 
west side of the coimty begins the great co.al 
district of Leinster. In 1873, 79,416 acres were under 
croji, the chief crops being oats, potatoes, barley, 
and wheat. There are many dairies on the plains. 
The chief exports are corn, floiu-, meal, butter, &c. 
Along the Barrow, which falls above a foot per 
mile, are a great many extensive corn-mills. Pop. 
1841, 86,228 ; 1851, 68,059 ; 1871, 51,472. It returns 
three members to parliament— two for the county at 
large, aud one for the borough of Carlow. The chief 
towns are Carlow, TuUow, and Bagenalstown. At 
Old Leighlin a synod was held in 630, to settle 
the time of Easter. Several engagements occurred 
in the county during the Irish rebellion of 1798. 
The chief antiquities of C. are cromlechs, castles, 
and tho cathedral church of Old Leighlin. A 
cromlech near Carlow town has a covering stone 23 
feet long, and of nearly 90 tons. 

CA'KLSBAI), or ICAISEIl-E:.tUlLSBAD, a toum 
in Bohemia, much celebrated for its hot mineral 
springs, and frequented in summer by visitors of 
tho most aristocratic character from all parts of 
Eimope. The pei-manent population does not amoimt 
to more than about 4000, who mostly live by ser- 
a-ices rendered to tho visitors, or by making articles 
of various kinds, chiefly of Bohemian glass, to be 
sold to them. The msitors in a se.ason, which 
usually lasts from 15th June to 15th August, 
amount to 5000 or 6000. The wells have been fre- 
quented from a very early period, but h.ave been of 
great celebrity since the 14th century. The scenery 
is extremely he.autifid. The town is well built, 
the aooommod.'ition for guests good, aud the place 
free from some of the abuses too common at other 
German spas. No gaming-houses exist here. The 
temperiiture of tho hot springs varies from 117“ to 
165° Fahrenheit. The principal spring, the Sprun- 
del, has a very large vohune, and is forced up to a 
height of 3 feet from the ground. Altogether, tho 
daUy flow of the springs of 0. is estim.ated at 2,000,000 
gallons. The principal ingredient in the water is 
sulphate of soda. The whole town of 0. appears to 
stand on a vast caldron of boiling w.ater, which is kept 
from bursting only by the safety- v.alves the springs 
provide. On one occasion, after .an explosion, poles 
of 30 fathoms in length, thrust into the aperture, 
did not reach the bottom. A congress of German 
powers w.as held here in August 1819, in which 
Viirious resolutions, denunciatory of a free press and 
liber.al opinions, were arrived at, and measures of 
repression determined on, 

CARLSBUEG, or ICANLSBIJIIG, a town of 
Transylvania, situated on the right b.anlt of the 
Maros, here crossed by a bridge some 200 yards in 
length, 48 miles south of IGausenburg. It is built 
partly on a hill, and partly in a valley, is fortified, 
and has a citadel surroimded by walls with bastions. 
Gold and silver, obtained from the mines of Tran- 
sylvania, are pmified and coined here. The only 
020 

manufacture of importance is s.allpctre. hl.aros 
Porto, the chief shipping-place for Transjdv.anian 
rock-s.alt, is uithin h.alf a mile of tho toum. C. 
occupies the site of the ancient Apuhtm, remains 
of which are still found. Pop. (1869) 7955. 

OABLSOEO'NA, caintal of tho province of the 
same name in Sweden, is situated on tho rocky 
island of Trotso, and its adjoining islets in the 
Eultic, which are connected by bridges, in lat. 56“ 

9' N., long. 15° 35' E. The town was built in IGSO 
by Charles XL, who gave it his own name, and con- 
ferred upon it several important privUegos, besides 
making it the gre.at n.-iviil station and arsenal of 
Sweden, instead of Stockholm. It has a magnificent 
harbour, with a sufficient depth of water to flo.at 
the largest vessels. Tho only practicable entrance 
for large ships is defended by two strong forts. 
The dry docks, blasted out of the granite rock at 
vast expense, are an attraction to strangers. Tho 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in connection with 
the arsenal. Pop. (1873) 16,392. 

The province of C. or Bleldng is situated in tho 
south of Sweden, in lat, 56° — 56“ 30' N., long. 

14“ 30' — 16° E. It has the Baltic on its south and 
east margins. It has an area of about 1130 squ.aro 
miles, avitb a population of 127,877. It is hilly 
without being mountainous, and generally fertile, 
yielding rye and potatoes abundantly, and .also 
whe.at, oats, and peas. The fisheries employ a 
consider.able nmnber of the inhiibitants. 

CABLSinj'HE, tho capital of the grand duchy 
of Baden, is situated a few miles e!vstw.ard from 
the Ehine. It was founded by the hl.irkgr.af 
Charles-'William of Baden-Durlaoh, in 1715, and 
built on a cmious and regul.ir plan in connec- 
tion with the pivlaoe, which constitutes tho centre 
point from which the streets, so far as constnicted, 
diverge in the shape of an extended fan. Tho 
streets are vide and well paved. There are a 
number of fine buildings; flourishing educational 
institutions ; tho Court Library contains 80,000 vols. ; 
a public library, 90,000; and there are valuable 
collections of antiquities, objects of natural histoiy, 
&c. An aqueduct from the Dnrlaoh supplies the 
town with water. In the market-place, which is 
the finest of tho public squares, a stone pjm.imid 
encloses the remains of tho foimder of the city. Tho 
manufactiu'es include jewellery, c.irpets, chomioal 
products, cloth, carriages, tobacco, &o. 0. is now 

one of the principal stations on the r.ailw.ay tlirough 
tho Gr.and Duchy of Baden. Pop. (1871) 36,622. 

OA'BLSTAD, a town of Sweden, on the island of 
Tingv.alla, in Lake Wenern, about 160 mUes west 
of Stoclrholm. It is connected with tho mainland 
by two bridges, one of which is a large and very 
handsome structure. The towm is ivell built, has 
a cathedral, cabinet of natural history, &c., .and 
commands extensive views of tho most beautiful 
scenery. Its trade is large, consisting in exports 
of iron, copper, timber, aud corn. Pop. between 
4000 and 5000. 

OARLSTADT, a town of Croatia, in Austria, 
situated in a rich plain between the rivers Krflpa 
and Korona, 33 miles south-west of Agram. It is 
fortified — the original fortress having been erected 
in the IGth o. to resist the Turks — has an old 
castle, and nimoury of 30,000 sfand of arms. It has 
a large gamson, the Austrian executive looking 
upon it as a place of cbnsiderable importance, on 
accoimt of its position on a navigable river, and on 
the gre.at road into the centre of Croatia from the 
coast. It has few manufactures, but an active 
transit trade. Pop. (1869) 5175. 

CABLU'KB, a municipal burgh in the middle 
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t*r L-ii-rlr-lifro, near tlic right bank of the Clyde, 
C mdes north-west of -Lanark. Pop. 3400. The 
ii'.'iodibourlicod is rich in coal, iron, and limestone, 
and mining is the chief industry of the place. The 
orchards around cover 130 acres. Not far off is 
Lee, tile seat of the Lockharts, where is preserved 
the famous Lee Penny, noticed by Sir AY. Scott in ! 
the Talisman. Roman coins have been found here. 
General Roy, the antiquary, author of the MiUlory 
Anti'juUlcs oj the. Homans hi J^ovth JSritahu was a 
native of Carluke. 

^CARLYLE, Tkojtas, v,a3 born 4tli December 
1 / in the toAvn of Ecclefeclinn, parish of Hoddnni, 
Duinfriessliu'e, Scotland. Edncr.tcd first at the 
parish school, .and .afterw.ards .at Annan, he i)a3sed 
to Edinburgh Universitj-, a\-ith .a aneav to entering 
the Scottish Church, in his 15th or IGth year. 
Here he studied irregularly, hut ai'ith amazing 
aa’idity. The stories avhich are related of his 
immerse reading are almost fabulous. About 
the middle of liis tncological ciirrictdum, C. felt 
arholly disinclined to become a clergjTnan, and, 
after a short period spent in teaching at Dysart, 
in Fifeshirc, _ lie embraced literature as a pro- 
fession. His' first efforts •n-ere contributions to 
Brcv,-stcr’s Bncyclopccdia. In 1824, he published a 
translation of Legendre’s Geoincin/, to which he pre- 
fixed an Essay on Proportion, mathematics having, 
during his college years, been a favoiuito study 
with him. In 1823 — 1824 had appeared in the 
London 3Iapazinc his Life of ScJiiiler. .and, during 
the_ same year, his translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Mehler. In 1825, the Life of Schiller was recast, 
and published in a separate form. It was very 
highly praised ; indeed, one can discern in the criti- 
cisms of the book certain indications of the genius 
of Carlyle. The translation of Wilhelm Meister 
met with a somewhat different fate. De Quincey, 
in one of liis acrid and capricious moods, fell foul 
both of Goethe and his translator; while Lord 
Jeffrej', in the Edinburgh Review, admitting 0. to he 
‘ a person of talents,’ slashed in cavalier wshion at 
the book. In 1827, 0. married Miss 'Welch, a lineal 
descendant of John Knox, and, during the same 
year, appeared his Specimens of German Romance 
(4 yols., Tait, Edinburgh). Erom 1827 to 1834, he 
resided chiefly at Craigenputtooh, a small property 
in Dumfriesshire, belonging to his wife — the ‘lone- 
liest nook in Britain,’ as he says himself in a letter 
to Goethe, ‘ fifteen miles north-west of Dumfries, 
among the OTanite hills and the black morasses 
which stretch westward through Galloway almost 
to the Irish Sea.’ Here G. revolved in his mind the 
gre.at qiiestions in philosophy, literature, social life, 
and politics, to the elucidation of which — after his 
o^vn singular fashion — he has earnestly dedicated his 
whole life. Here, also, he commenced to avrite the 
splendid series of critical and biographical essays 
which first familiarised Englishmen -with the riches 
of modem German thought. Eor this work, he 
Avas incomparably better fitted than any man then 
living in Great Britain. Possessing a knowledge 
of the German tonmie such as no foreigner ever 
surpassed, he was also inspired by tho conviction, 
that the _ literatiwe of Germany in depth, trath- 
fulness, sincerity, and earnestness of purpose, was 
greatly superior to what was admired and rehshed 
at homo; Gifted, moreover, in a degree alto- 
gether unexampled, with a talent for portraiture, he 
soon painted in inefiaoeable colours on the British 
memory, the images of Schiller, Fichte, Jean Paid 
Kichter, and other foreign magnates, until then 
almost unheard of. Gradually, educated circles 
awoke to the fact, that a literary Coliunhus had 
appeared among them, who had dise-vered a ‘New 
World’ of letters, the freshness anu andcur of 


which were sure to attract, sooner or later, nndti- 
tudes_ of adventurous spirits. One of his most 
be.autiful, eloquent, and solid essays' ivritten at 
Craigenputtooh, was that on Burns [Edinburgh 
Revieto, 1828). It has given the tone to all subse- 
quent criticism on the Scottish poet. The article 
on German Literature, in the same periodical, is a 
masterly rei-iew of a subject, the importance of 
which C. at length succeeded in compclliug his 
countrymen to acloiowledge. But his chefeV cmivrc, 
written on his moorland farm, was Sartor Resartus 
(‘ The Tailor done over,’ the title of an old Scottish 
song). This work, like all his after-productions, 
an indescribable mixture of the sublime and tho 
grotesque, w-os offered to various London firms, and 
rejected on the adiuce of their sapient ‘ tasters,’ and 
.it length published in successive portions in Fraser's 
Magazine (1833 — 1834). It professes to be a history 
or biography of a certain Herr Tciifelsdrcickh 
(‘Devil’s Dirt’), professor in the tmiversity of 
Weissuiclitwo (‘ Kennaquhair ’), and contains tho 
manifold opinions, speculations, inward agonies, 
and triids of that strange personage — or ratuer of 
C. himself. Tho whole hook quivers ■with tragic 
pathos, solemn aspiration, or riotous humour. C. 
now removed to London, where he stUl resides. In 
1837 appeared tho first work which bore the author’s 
name, The French Revolution, a History. Nothing 
c.an ho more gorgeous than the style of this ‘ proso 
epic.’ A fiery enthusiasm pervades it, now softened 
"mth tenderness, and .again darkened with grim 
mockery, making it throughout the most wonder- 
fid imago of that V'ild epoch. C. looks on tho 
explosion of national wrath as a work of tho divine 
Nemesis, who ‘in tho fulness of times’ destroys, 
with s.acrod fury, the accumulated falsehoods of 
centuries. To him, therefore, the Eevolution is a 
‘truth clad in heU-fire.’ During the same year, he 
delivered in London a series of lectures on German 
Literature; in 1838, another scries on The History of 
Literature, or the Successive Periods of European 
Culture; in 1839, another on The Revolutions of 
Modem Europe; and a fourth in 1840, on Heroes, 
Ho-o-worship, and the Heroic in History; of these 
only the last has been published. /Meanwhilo, tho 
first.cdition of his Miscellanies (contributions to tlio 
reviews) had appeared in 1838, and his Chartism in 
1839. _ In 1843 foDowed Past and Present, which, 
like its predecessor, shewed the deep anxious 
sorrowful interest C. was taldng in the actual 
condition of his countrymen. In 1845, he published 
what is by m.-vny considered his maSter-piece — Oliver 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations 
and a Connecting Narrative. The research dis- 
played in this book is something marvellous, hut 
the author has been nobly rewarded for his toil, 
inasmuch as his -vindication of the Protector’s 
character is most triumphant. To C. has thus 
fallen the unspeakable honour of replacing in the 
Pantheon of English history the statue of Eng- 
Liud’s greatest ruler. In 1850, the Latter-day 
PamphlHs, the fiercest, most sardonic, most furious 
of all his ivritings, came out. The ■violence of tho 
language in these pamphlets offended many. Next 
ypr (1851) appeared the Life of John Sterling— o. 
biography of intense fascination'' for the younger 
intellects of the age. The latest production of C. 
is The History of Friedrich II. of Prussia — called 
Fs-ederkh the Great (1858 — 1804), in 4 volumes. This 
work gives a graphic picture of Europe on the eve 
of, and during the Seven Years’ War. 

What position C. will ultimately occupy in the 
literature of his country, is not easy to detennine. 
That his genius wiU never want ample recognition, 
is most certain ; but his v/ritings derive so much of 
their interest and power from what is peculiar to, 
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or at least characteristic of, the present time, that- 
futuro ages may possiblj' avonder at their fieiy 
eplondours, and fail to sjmpathiso with their 
prophetic enthusiasms. J 

OAIthl AG jS'O X a, a town of Korlh Italy, situated 
near the left h.ank of tho Po, about IG nules south 
of Tm-in. It h.as a massivo old tower, the remains 
of a very strong castle, avhich formerly sera’cd as a 
defence for the tomi. The condottiere, Francesco 
Bussone, .afterwards Conte di C.armamola, was 
a native of this place. It has manufactures of 
jewellery, and a trade in silk, flax, linen, cattle, and 
agriciUtur.al produce. Pop. 12,512. 

OA'EMAGNOLB, the name of a popular song 
and dance, which was notorious as tho accompani- 
ment of many excesses in the French Eevolution. 
It first became popidar in the south of Finnce, 
where it was named after Carmagnole, in Piedmont, 
the home of many Savoyard hoys who played tlio 
tune. The song began avith : 

hfndamc T6to av.ait promis, 
and every verse ended with the refrain : 

Dansons la Carmagnole — ^vivo le son — du canon ! 

Fashion soon adopted the word, wliich was next 
applied to a sort of jacket, worn as a symbol of 
atriotism. Afterw.ards, it was applied to tho 
ombastic .and fan.atical reports of the successes 
and glory of the French arms. With the Keign of 
Terror, tho song and the jacket, associated with so 
many dismal recollections, together disappeared. 

OA'BMBL is a moimtain-ridge, G or 8 miles 
long, stretching nearly north and south from tho 
plam of Esdraelon into tho sea, tho only peat 
promontory on tho low coast of Palestme. It is 
composed of a whitish stone, in which flints, 
sometimes curiously shaped, are imbedded. The 
height has been variously stated, but is probably 
about 1000 feet above the level of the plain. 
On the east is the river Kishon, and the Plam of 
Esdraelon; on the west, a small plain descending 
to the sea. Oalcs, pines, olives, laurels, and other 
trees grow abundantly on the mountain; and 
various wild-fruits evince its ancient fertility and 
cultivation. The name C. me.ans. The garden of Ood, 
or ‘ a very fruitful region.’ Moimt O. is renowned 
in Jewish history, and is often alluded to in 
tho imagery of the prophets. On the summit of 
Moimt 0., there is a monastery called Elias, after 
tho prophet Elijah, the monks of which take 
tho name of ‘ Carmelites.’ It is biult on the sup- 
posed site of the grotto where Elijah lived, and 
the spot where ho slew the priests of Baal For 
an invalid in search of retirement, with every 
beauty that climate and natural scenery can oflfer, 
there can be no place superior to the convent on 
Carmel. 

CARMEIj, Knigiits op the Order op Oitr 
Lady of Mount, were instituted by Henry TV. 
of Franco, and incorporated with tho Order of 
the TCni ghta of St Lazarus of Jerusalem. The 
Order of Moimt 0. consisted of 100 gentlemen, 
all French, who were to attend the kmg in his 
wars, and had considerable revenues assigned 
to them. The order was confirmed by bull by 
Pope Paul T. in 1G07. The great master was 
created by the king putting about his neck a 
tawny ribbon, suspendmg a cross of gold, with 
the cloak of the order, and granting him power 
to raise 100 knights. None were admitted but 
those who had four descents of nobility both by 
father and mother. 
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CA'RIMELIXES, or ORDER OF OUR LADY 
OF MOUNT CARMEL, a monastic order probably 
founded ns an associ.ation of hermits on Mount 
C.armel by Berthold, Coimt of Limoges, about 115G. 
A legend, however, ascribes the foundation of tho 
order to tho prophet Elij.ah ; and another makes tho 
Virgin Mary to have been a C.armelite mm. Driven 
out by the Saracens in tho 13th c., the C. w.andcrcd 
over Europe; and Simon Stock, their gcncr.al, 
changed them into a meudic.ant order in 1247. 
From that time, they shared in the usual vices of 
tho mendicant orders. They subsequently divided 
into several branches, more or less rigid in their 
rides, one distinguished by walldng barefooted, 
They exist at tho present day in many Roman 
Catholic coimtries. — The order of Carmelitcsses, or 
Carmelile 2Tuns, was instituted in 1452, and is 
veiy numerous in It.aly. 

OARBirNATIVES (from Lat. carmen, a charm), 
medicines to rehevo flatidencc and p.ain in the 
bowels, such as cardamoms, peppermint, ginger, 
and other sthnidating aromatics. 

CA'RMINE, or CATIMIN (Arabic, kermes), is a 
beaiitifid red pigment obtained from cochine.al, and 
which is employed in the manufacture of tho finer 
red inlcs, in the dyeing of silk, in colouring artificial 
flowers, and in miniature and water-ooloim painting. 
It avas first prep.ared by a Franciscan monlc at Pisa, 
who discovered it accident.aUy, while compounding 
some medicine containing cochino.al; and in 1C5G, it 
began to be manufactured. It is the finest red 
colour Icnown, .and was more largely used formerly 
than now for imparting a healthy aspect to tho 
cheek of bc.aiity. One process for its preparation is 
to digest 1 lb. of cochineal in 3 g.allons of water, for 
15 minutes; then add 1 oimce of cream of tartar; 
heat gently for 10 minutes ; add half an oimco of 
alum ; boil for 2 or 3 minutes ; .and after allowing 
any impurities to settle, the cle.ar liquid is placed in 
clean glass pans, when the 0. is slowly deposited. 
After a time, tho liquid is drained off, .and tho 0. 
dried in the shade. In the preparation of 0., much 
depends on a clear atmosphere and a bright simny 
day, .as the pretty colour of the 0. is never nearly so 
good when it has been prep.ared in dull weather, 
.and this accoimts in gi-eat part for the Buperiority 
of French 0, over that prepared in England. Tho 
great expense of pure C. has led to tho f.abrication 
and vending of substitutes. Tho ro 2 ige of tho 
theatres is made from red sandal-wood, Brazil 
wood, benzoin, and alum, which are boiled in 
brandy or vineg,ar till a paint of an intense rod 
colour remains. A more harmless material is 
obtained by evaporating the mixture till the liquid 
is driven off, and m.akmg up the red residue with 
balm of Mecca, spermaceti, or butter of cacao. 
The depth of the red tint may bo lessened by 
tho addition of chalk. Tho little colour-saucers 
called rouge dieJies, obtained from Portugal, con- 
tain pure O.; but imitations are made in London. 
Spanish wool and Oriental wool, which arc im- 
pregnated with red paint, intended for use on tho 
cheek for improiung the complexion, are seldom 
genuine. 

CA'RMOl^, or KARMOE, .an isliind of Norway, 
at the entrance of the Buldce Fiord, in the North 
Sea, and 20 nules north-west of Stavanger, in lat. 
59° 20’ N., long. 5° 15' E. A strait 2 miles in width 
separates it from the mainland. With a length of 
21 miles, and average breadth of 5, it h.as a popida- 
tion of 6400, who are principally engaged in tho 
fisheries, and in cattle-rearing. 

OARMO'NA, a town of Andalusia, Spain, 20 
miles north-east of Seville. It is situ.ated on an 
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clerafcd riflge, overlooWiiK n rich and olive-clad 
plain, and ita old maasivo Sloorisli Tvalla and castlo 
give it a very pictnresquo appearance. It lias a line 
old Gotliio cliuroli, and the gate of Cordova is a 
most interesting piece of aroliitectnre. It lias 
mannfactiires of woollen cloth, hats, leather; also 
flour and oil mills, and an important annual cattle- 
fair. Pop. 18,000. 

OAUKAO, a villago in the department of Morhi- 
han. Franco, 17 miles south-east of Lorient. It is 
rcm.arltahlo on account of the great Celtic monu- 
ment situated about threo-qiuirters of a mile from 
the village, on a ivide desolate plain ne.ar the sea- 
shore. The monument consists of 10,000 — 12,000 
rude hroken o'liclisks of granite, resting with their 
smaller ends in the ground, rising, many of them, 
to a height of 18 feet, though a largo proportion 
does not exceed 3 feet, and arranged m 11 parallel 
rows, forming 10 avenues, extendmg from east to 
west, and having at one end a curved row of 18 
stones, the extremities of which touch the outer 
horizontal rows. The origin and object of the 
monument remain a mystery. Similar but smaller 
structures arc found to the west of 0., at Erdevan 
and St Barho. Pop. (1872) 003. 

OARKAHUBA PAtiiM, or CABAHAIBA 
PALM [Gopcmicia ccr^ra), a very beautiful species 
of palm, which abounds in the northern parts of 
Brazil, in some places forming vast forests. It 
attains a height of only 20 to 40 feet; but its 
timber is valuable, is used in Bmzil for a great 
varietjr of purposes, and is imported into Britain for 
veneering. The fruit is black, and about the size of 
an olive ; it is sweet, and is o.aten both raw and 
prepared in various ways. Seales -of wax cover the 
imder side of the le.aves, and drop off when the 
fallen and withered leaves are miaken. Being 
collected in this way, the wax is melted into masses ; 
and bees’ wax is often adulterated with it. It has 
been- imported into Britain, and used in the manu- 
facture of candles, but no method has yet been 
dovisdd to free it of its yellowish colour. 

OAIUjTA'BIA (Lat. caro, camis, flesh), the Latin- 
ised form of the French Oamassiere, the name given 
by Cuvier to a _groat order of Mammalia, vdiich, 
according to his ^atem, includes all the not 
marsupial I'ercE of Linnieus, and along with them 
the bats, from the Linntean order Primatis. The C. 
have the toes terminated by claws ; none of them 
have an opposable thumb on any of the extremities; 
they have mcisors or cutting teeth, canine teeth or 
tusks, and molar teeth or grinders, but their dentition 
varies according to their kind of food, some preying 
on insects, others on the higher animals, whilst 
many of them are by no means exclusively addicted 
to animal food, but subsist in great part, and a 
few bats entirely, on vegetable substances. Cuvier 
at first included the marsupial quadrupeds in this 
order; but afterwards, recognising more fully the 
great importance of the characteristic from which 
they derive their name, constituted them into a 
distinct order, the remaining C. being divided into 
Cheiroptera (Bats, q. v.), Jnseciivora (q. v.), and 
Carnivora (q. v.). ' 

OAKNA'TIC, a country of somewhat indefinite 
dimensions on the east or Coromandel co-ast of the 
peninsula of Hindustan. “While some cany it as 
far inland ns the .Western Ghauts, others limi t its 
breadth to about 75 miles. The length is gener- 
ally taken from Capo Comorin to about 16° north; 
The 0. is no longer a recognised division of the 
country, and exists only in history as the grand 
theatre of the struggle of last century between 
France and England for supremacy in India. 

OAENA'TIOH (from Lat. caro, flesh). Flesh- tints 


in painting are called carnab'ons. Tlio art of 
producing the true colour of flesh, from tho rarity 
with whidi it is acquired by artiste;' would seem 
to be one of the most difficult branches of colouring. 
“Whether from their painting less from tho nude 
tlmn tho old masters, or from some other cause, 
it is certain that the modems, .and particularly 
the English, h.avo been very imsuccessful in this 
respect. It is said tluit the pigments must bo laid 
on thick and pasty. Tho ochres are preferable to 
vermilion for the loc.al" colomn; and idtramarino 
asljcs, or Veronese green, mixed with nsphaltum, 
m.ay bo used for the Aadows. 

CAREATIOII, one of the finest of florists' 
flowers, a double-flowering variety of tho Clove 
Fink [Dianthits caryophjllus, see Pink), and existing 
only in a state of cultivation. It has long been a 
universal favourite, both on account of its be.aut}' 
and fragrance, although it does not appear to h,avo 
been known to tho ancients. Tho stem is about 
three feet high, and generally receives support. 
There are varieties, called Tree Carnations, with 
much taller stems, but. they are not amongst tho 
varieties esteemed by florists. The flowers are often 
three inches or more in diameter. Scarlet, puiple, 
and pink are the prevailing colours ; but whatever 
are the colours of a G., it is of no value, in tho 
eyes of a florist, unless they are perfectly distinct. 
Fulness and perfect rcgidarity aro .also deemed 
essential. The varieties .are extremely numerous : 
those which h.avo only two colours, disposed in 
largo stripes tlirough the petals, are c.alled Flake 
Carnations; those which have three shades of 
colour, also in stripes. Bizarre Carnations; and 
those which have tho flowers spotted with different 
colours, and tho petals serrated or fringed, receive 
the name of Picotees. • Great attention is at present 
paid in Britain to the cultivation of the 0., and vary 
fine specimens are often to bo seen in the gardens of 
cottagers, especially about towns and villages. Tho 
soil for cam.ations must be rich, rather open, and 
tho manure well rotted and intimately mixed. Tho 
finest kinds are generally grown in pots, and rcceivo 
protection from cold winds and heavy rains, .although 
free access of air is indispensable. Carnations aro 
propagated in summer either by layers or by 
pipings, which aro short cuttings of shoots that 
have not yet flowered, each having two joints. Tho 
young plants are transferred in spring to tho bed in 
which they aro to flower. 

OARNE'ADES, a Greek philosopher, bom at 
Cyreno, in Afric,a, about 213 n. o. He studied logic 
at Athens under Diogenes, but became a partisan of 
the Academy, and an enemy of the Stoics, whoso 
stem and almost dogmatic ethics did not suit his 
sceptical predilections. Conspicuous for his elo- 
quence and skill in ' tongue-fence,’ he was destitute 
of any convictions moral or intellectual, and had 
even arrived at thn conclusion that no criterion of 
trath existed in man. In 155 B. o., along with 
Diogenes and Critolaus, ho was sent ns ambassador 
to Rome, where he delivered two orations on justice, 
in the first of which he onlogked the virtue, and in 
the second proved that it did not exist. Honest 
Cato, who had no relish for intellectual jugglery, 
and .thought it a knavish excellence at the best, 
moved the senate to send tho philosopher home 
to his school, lest the Roman youth should bo 
demoralised. C. died at Athens, 129 B-o. Ho 
was remarkable for his industry, negligent habits, 
and impatient temper. 

CARNBTilAH, or CORNELIAN, in Miner.alogy, 
tho name given to some of the finer varieties of 
Chalcedony (q. v.). The colour is blood red or flesh- 
colour, reddish brown, reddish white or yellow, more 
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rarely milk white. The fracture is in the common 
C. perfectly conohoidal, hut there is a variety of a 
somewhat fibrous structure with a splintery fracture. 
0. is fmmd in pieces of irregular form anti in lamel- 
lar concretions. The finest specimens are brought 
from the East, but it is found in Scotland and in 
many parts of Eiu-ope and America. It is much 
used by the lapidarj', and in the East it is prized 
beyond every other stone, the gems excepted. 
Bright red C. of nnmixed colom- is most highly 
v.alued, but a mass of considerable size is seldom 
found with the coloiu' equal throughout. 

CAIl!friO’LA (Ger. Krain), a eroivn-band of the 
Austrian empire, formerly part of the kingdom of 
Illyria, has an area of 3811 square miles, with a 
population (1869) of 466,334, being a decrease of 
nearly 40,000 as compared ivith the census return of 
1854. A continu.ation of the Carinthian Alps passes 
through it in the north, and the Jidian Alps in the 
south. The scenery of the country aboxmds in 
interesting and singular features, amongst which 
one of the most not.able is the rock-bridge of Saint 
Kanziau, 130 feet high, and 160 feet broad, with a 
perfect arch 62 feet high, .and 154 feet long. The 
S.ave is the principal river ; the Kulpa is its chief 
tributary. The singul.ar lake of Zirknitz (q. v.) is in 
C.amiola. The climate of C. is in genenal mild, 
except in the high mountainous parts. The country 
does not produce corn or cattle enough to supply 
the wants of its inhabitants. MiUet, pulse, and 
UTld-fruits are principal articles of food with many 
of the lower classes, hlaize is cultivated in some 
places, and some districts j-icld e.xcellcnt wines and 
much fine fniit. Flax is largely cultiv.atcd ; silk 
is produced in some places, and much honey and 
bees’ wax. The principal products of the mineral 
kiiigdora arc iron, qiuoksUver, and marble; the 
quicksilver mines of Idria are the most important 
in Europe. Linen-weaving, and the manufaetturo of 
a coarse lace, .are common among the i>easantry. 
L.aybach is the capital 

<5. received its present name after the settlement 
hereof the Slavonic Wends. Charlemagne conquered 
it, .and g.ave it to the dukes of Friuli. Fkom 972 
it had markgraves of its own, sometimes called 
Dukes, who possessed, however, only a p.art of the 
countrj'. On the extinction of the m.ale line of 
the markgraves, part of the territory passed to the 
Dukes of Austria, in the 13th c., and the remainder 
was acquired by them in the 14th, since which 
tune it has remained in the possession of Austria. 

CA'KK'IVAL (from the Lat. caro, flesh, and vale, 
farewell — ‘ farewell to flesh ! ’), a festival in Italy, 
which originally began on the feast of the Epiphany, 
and continued to Ash-Wednesd.ay, when the fast 
of Lent made an end of the preceding feasting, 
masquerading, and buffoonery. In later times, the 0. 
was limited to the time of from three to eight days 
before Ash-Wednesday. Without doubt, the forms 
and customs still preserved m the celebration of the 

C. originated in the he.athen festiv.als of spring-time ; 
and they still remind us, p.artly of the Lupercalia 
and Bacchanalia of Southern Europe, .and p.artly of 
the Yule-feast among northern peoples. Banquets 
of rich me.at3 and drinking-bouts were the chief 
attractions of the C. during the middle ages, Shrove- 
tide (q. V.), or Slrrove-Tuesd.ay, called also Fasten- 
Even or Pancake-Tuesday, was a relic of the 
English 0., and formerly a season of extraordinary 
sport and feasting. The rich commenced the festive 
time at the feast of Epiphany, or on ‘ Three Kings’ 

D. ay ; ’ but the middle classes restricted their days of 
revelry to the week immediately preceding Lent; 
while the poor indulged in only a few days of 
mad mirth. According to a papal order, the clergy 


were allowed to commence their bacchanalia tavo 
days before the laity. The sever.al cliicf d.ay3 of 0. 
had distinct names, such as ‘ fot ’ or ‘ greasy Simd.ay,’ 
‘blue Monday’ (or ‘fool’s consecration’),” &c. The 
Tuesday before the beginning of Lent was especially 
styled 0. — ^the Fastnacht of the German people. 
The customs of making presents of green nosegays 
or garlands, and planting fir-trees Before houses 
during 0., remind us of the thyrsus of the ancient 
Bacchanals, and equally of the decorations of 
the Yule-tide or Christmas season among northern 
people. Tho ancient custom, also, of scourging 
women accidentally met with during the Lupercalia 
(q.v.), was preserved in the medieval observance 
of the carnival In most countries, especially where 
Protestantism prevails, the observance of the 0. is 
now limited to dancing and masked balls on certain 
days ; but in Italy, as Goethe s.ays in his charm- 
ing sketch of the Homan 0., it is stiU a general 
popular festive time. In former times, Venice was 
distinguished by the pomp and splendour of its 
G. ; but afterwards, Home became most prominent. 
The years of angry politics, 1848 and 1849, had a 
discour.aging effect on the attempts which had been 
made to restore the gaiety of C. in the Homan 
C.atholic towns of Germany. 

CAKNI'VOHA (Lat. flesh-devoming), in Cuvier’s 
system of zoology, a princip.al division of tho order 
of 2[ammalia c.alled Carnasskrs or Carnarla (q. v.), 
and including the most carnivorous or sanguinary of 
that order — the quadrupeds which chiefly prey on 
other vertebrate and warm-blooded animals. The 
C. h.ave six incisors or cutting tooth in each j.aw; 
their tusks or canine 
teeth are very strong, 
and even their molar 
teeth or grinders arc 
usually furnished rvith 
cutting edges. Brrt 
even the C. are oarlii- 
vorous in very different 
degrees, and some of 
them have teeth and 
other organs adapted 
to a partial use of Carnivora: 

some kinds of vegc- jaws and Teeth of Lion, 
table food. Cuvier 

subdivided the C. into three tribes — Planliyrada 
(q. V.), JOir/itiyrada (q. v.), .and Amphibia (Seals, 
q. V., &c.). The digestive app.ar.atus of uamivorous 
animals is more simple than that of the herbiv- 
orous ; the stomach is single, and in general of 
comparatively sm.all size, and the intestines are 
comparatively short and unvoluminous. Their 
muscidar eneygy is very gre.at, their respiration 
and chculation very active, and their demand for 
food very constant. Some of them are adapted for 
seizing their prey by leaping, others by nmning, 
a few by swimming and diving. Most of them can 
only seize it with their mouths ; but some have 
also, for this purpose, sharp retractile claws. 

OAH.NOT, Lazaue Nicolas Maisotterixe, bom 
May 13,' 1753, at Nol.ay, in the department of Cdte 
dCOr, Burgundy, gained distinction at an early 
period by his talents in mathematical science and 
mUittiry engineering. In 1791, he became a member 
of the Lopslative Assembly, and, in the Conven- 
tion, voted for the death of Louis XVI. After 
taking the command of the army of the north, and 
g.aining tho 'victory of Wattignies, he was elected 
into the Committee of Public Safety, in which he 
■was intrusted -nath the chief direction of military 
affaii’s, and greatly contributed to the successes 
of the French army. Though he endeavoured to 
restrict the power of Hobespierre, ho was accused, 
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j v.-ith otlicrs, after Hie Iteign of Terror; liut tlie 
I cli.argo was dismissed. In 1797, liaiTug opposed 
I the extreme measures of Barras, his colieaipic 
j in the Direotoi^’, 0., aa a suspected royalist, 
ivas sentenced to deportation. He escaped into 
t’crmany, M'liero he wrote liis defence, which con- 
I diiced to the overthrow of his colleagues in 1799. 
The ISth Bnuuaire brought him bade to P.aris, 
ivliero ho was made Minister of tVar, 1800; and 
by Ids cncrp 3 ', skill, and fertilit}* of adniinistrativc 
rc.souroc, helped to achieve the brilliant resulta of 
the Italian and Bheni.sh campaigns. He retired, 
however, from his office when he imderstood the 
ambitious jdaiis of the emperor, but hastened, when 
ho witnessed the reverses of the empire, to offer 
his services to Napoleon, who gave him the com- 
mand of Antwerp in 1S14, wliicU he heroically 
defended. During the Hundred Da 3 's, he held 
office as Minister of the Interior; and after the 
second restoration, retired first to Warsaw, and 
next to lilagdobnrg, where he died, August 2, 1823. 
Anioug C.’s numerous UTitings on mathematics and 
military tactics, &c., we may notice Ids Sssai sur 
Ics Machines eii General (178G), Ilcjlcxions sur la 
MClaphi/sique du Calcid Infinitesimal (1797), and 
the GcomStrie dc Position (1813). — His son, Lazajie 
Hutolyth C-AHKOT, bom at St Oiner, April 6, 
1801, one of the leaders of the French democracy, 
was in earl 3 ' life a disciple of St Simon, but, 
like others, left that school on account of the lax 
morals advocated by Enfantiu — protesting against 
‘the organisation of adultery’ — .and devoted himself 
to the inoulc.atlon of a more orthodox .and virtuous 
socialism in various periodicals. In 1847, ho de- 
clared himself a republioau in his brochure, Les Radi- 
ca iix cl la Ghartc ; and, after the February Eevolution, 
w.as appointed Minister of Public Instruction, but 
not finding himself in sufficient rapport with his 
colleagues, he resigned. In 1SC3, however, he entered 
the Corps Ligislatif, but, at the election of 1809, was 
defeated by Gambett.a. He w.as returned to the 
H.ation.al Assembly for Seine-ot-Oise in 1871. 

OA'ROB, A'LGAEOBA, or LOCUST-TEFE 
(Ccratonia siliyua), a tree of the natnr.al order 
Legiminosa, mib-order Otrsalpiniea:, a native of 
the countries aroiuid the Mediterranean Sea, in 
size and manner of growth much resembling the 
apple-tree, but with abruptly pinnate dark ever- 
green Ic.aves, which have about two or threo pair 
of large ov.al leaflets. The flowers .arc destitute 
of corolla ; the fruit is a brown leathery pod, 4 — 8 
inches long, a little curved, and containing a fleshy 
and at hast spongy and mealy pulp, of an agreeable 
sweet taste, in which lie a number of shining broam 
seeds, somewhat resembling small flattened beans. 
The seeds are bitter and of no use, but the sweet 
pulp renders the pods an important article of food 
to the poorer chasses of the countries in which the 
tree grmvs. They are very much used by the 
Moors and Arabs. They are also v.aluahIo as food 
for horses, for which they are much employed in 
the south of Europe, and have of late years bcgim 
to bo extensively imported into Britain, under the 
name of Locust Beans, which name and that of St 
John's Bread they have received in conscq^ucnco 
of an ancient opinion or tradition, that they are the I 
‘locusts’ which formed the food of John the Baptist 
in the wilderness. It seems probable that they are 
the ‘ busies ’ (keration) of the parsible of the Prodigal 
Son. — The Arabs make of the pulp of the C. a 
preserve like t.amariuds, which is gently aperient. — 
The C. tree is too tender for the climate of Britain. 
Dr Eoylo thinks its introduction into the north 
of India would bo an important addition to the 
resources of that country, and a valuable safeguard 
.against famine. The produce is extremely abundant, 
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some trees yielding as much as 800 or 900 lbs, of 
pods. The wood is hard, and inuch'v.alucd, and the 
bark and leaves arc used for tanning. — The Loensr- 
Ti'.ee (q. v.) of America is quite dis&ict from tliis. 

CARODI'H A, Hojffrn, an Atlantic st.ato of the 
American Hnion, baling South Carolina and Georgia 
on the S., Tennessee on the W., and Virginia on the 

H. ; in hat. 33’ 53' — 30° 53' H., and long. 75° 25' — 
81“ 30' M'.. being about ^tO miles long, and about 180 
broad, with an area of about 50,704 square miles. 
The census of 1870 g.avo 078,470 whites, 391,050 
negroes, .and 1241 civilised Indians — 1,071,301 in 
all. North Carolina was restored to a place in the 
Union in 1808, aCter a new constitution had been 
adopted b 3 - the state government, and .approved by 
Congress. It sends 8 members to the Lower House 
of Congress, returning also, in common with every 
other state, 2 senators to the Upper. The public 
indebtedness of North C. amounts to 32,474,030 
dollars, and its valuation of property for 1870 is 

I, 107,731,097 dollar's. Annual expenses of govern- 
ment, 1,400,000 dollars. Of railways, there were, 
in the year 1872, in .actual operation, 1193 miles. 
The principal rivers are the Chowan, Eoanoke, Tar, 
Ncuse, and Capo h'ear. Of these, the first four 
divide themselves etpuilly between Albemarle 
and Pamlico Sounds — inlets which, besides being 
sh.allow and difficult in themselves, are almost 
entirely cut off from the se.a by a nearly con- 
tinuous scries of low islands ; and the last of the 
five, though it does fall into the open ocean, is 
yet not materially superior to the others, never 
sheaving more than 14 feet of water on tho bar. 
With this insular breast-avork the m.aiuland is 

eologic.ally connected to a depth of about 00 miles, 

eing evcryrwhero alluvial, .and in many places 
sw.ampy. To tho west of this belt, tho country, 
after undulating mto hills, is traversed by tho 
ridges of the Alleglianies, which, cuhnin.ating in 
Moimt Mitchell to an elevation of C470 feet, boar 
.aloft between them a table-land of fully one-third 
of that altitude. 'Through the maritime tract, 
.and even beyond it, the nvers are goner.ally iwao- 
tic.able for steam-boats. Among tho productions, tho 
Inost characteristic is the pitch-pine of tho lower 
levels ; so that, in the matter of naval stores, this 
state surp-asses .aU the rest of the Union taken 
together. In mineral resomces, .also. North C, takes 
a lead, more especially in gold, copper, iron, and 
coal. The value of the materials used for manufac- 
turing in North C. in 1870 was 12,824,093 dollars; 
that of the manufactured products was 19,021,327 
dollars. The chief toavns are Ealeigh, the capital, 
near thcNeuse; and Wilmington and F.ayettevillo 
on the Cape Fear, tho former avithin reach of tide- 
water, and the Latter at the head of the n.aadgation. 
North U. avas first permanently colonised from 
Virginia in 1053. Doavn to 1093, it continued to 
form one proadnee along with South Carohna, tho 
two being frequently, ea’en at the present da 3 % 
classed as tho 0.arohn.as. In a local declaration of 
independonce of May 1775, 14 mouths before the 
4th of Jidy 1770, North C. first demanded a separa- 
tion from Great Britain. 

I CAEOLINA, South, an Atlantic state of tho 
Americ.an Union, of a triaugidar form, with North 
Uarolina and Georgia on its inl.and sides. It 
extends between 32’ and 35° 10' N. lat., and 78° 
OS' and 83° 30’ AV. long., having an area of 34,000 
sqxaare miles. According to the census taken in 
1870, the total popuLation of South 0. w,as 705,000 ; 
of whom 289,007 avere whites, 415,814 negroes, and 
124 civilised Indians. The tot.al population in 1870 
was 345,591. South C. formerly differed from all 
the other states in appointing its presidential 
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electors, and its executive, not by the popular suf- 
frage, but by tbe joint vote of the two branches of 
the local legislatiu’c, being thus ]ire-eminent in tbe 
aristocracy of its constitution. In 1SG8, bowevcr, 
in tbe reconstruction of tbe Soutbern States, South 
C. was restored to a place in tbe Union, with a 
new constitution adopted by a majority of voters, 
and approved by Congress. It is represented in 
Congress by 5 members in tbe Lower House, 
besides tbe 2 senators wbicb eacb state pos-j 
Besses alike. Physically a continuation of its 
northern neigbboiu', South C., behind a breast-work 
of islets, presents a low belt, generally swampy, of 
about 100 miles iu depth, rising backward through 
an undulating region to a height of 4000 feet in the 
AUeghanies. With such a range of soil and climate, 
the productions are very various — cotton, rice, to- 
bacco, indigo, sugar, silk, maize, and wheat. In the 
first two articles, South C. stands pre-eminent, 
exporting more rice than all the other states to- 
gether, and yielding more cotton, iu proportion to 
area, than any other state. Its mineral treasures 
are chiefly granite, sienite, marble, and gneiss, from 
the primitive formations of the state, for building ; 
along with gold, lead, and iron : it is probable that 
no coal will be found, Tlie public indebtedness of 
South C. in 1S70 was 13,075,229 dollars, and the 
assessed value of property 183,913,337 dollars. Since 
the reconstruction of the state, public institutions 
have made great progress. With not much more 
than 20 miles of canal, South C. has 1219 of railway. 
The chief rivers, each the receptacle of considerable 
aflluents, are tho Great Pedee, Santee, and Edisto, 
and also the Savann.ah, as common to Georgia and 
South 0., tho whole being said to furnish an i^and 
navigation of 2400 miles. The maritime communi- 
cations, too, are decidedly preferable to those of 
North Carolina. Tho cotton product of South C. 
in 1800 amounted to 112,273 bales; in 1803 to 
240,225 ; and in 1870 to 224,500 bales. Tho chief 
towns are Charleston, Columbia (tho capital), and 
Georgetown. 

OABOLINA PINK. See Spigelia. 
CA'BOLINE, Amelia Elizabeth, wife of Georgo 
IV. of Great Britain, was tho second daughter of 
Charles William Eerdinaud, Duke of Brunswick 
Wolfenbiittel, and of tho Princess Augusta of 
Britain. She was born on 17th May 1708, and 
spent her youth imder great restraint at hor father’s 
court. In 1795, she was married to the Prince of 
Wales. The marriage was disagreeable to him, and 
although she bare him a daughter, tho Princess 
Charlotte, ho separated from her immediately on 
her recov'ery from childbed; and she lived by 
hemelf in a cmmtry residonco at Blackheath, tho 
object of much sympathy, the people regarding 
her as tho adetun of her husband’s lovo of vice, 
Eeports to her discredit led the Idng, in 1808, to 
cause investigation to be made into her conduct, 
j^vliich was found to be imprudent, but not criminal. 
C. oriai4, slie obt-oined leave to visit Bnmsuick, and 
and Mey ig to make a further tour. She visited tho 
BacchaUig Mediterranean, and lived for some 
Vule-fe.ast’',gjjg q£ Como, an Italian, by name 
of rich meats an^tl tho while in her company, 
attractions of the C. a. tho throne in 1820, 

Lde (q. V.), or Shrove-d,nuty gf ,£50,000 sterling to 
Even or Panc.ake-Tuesaggu^ jjyg abroad; but 
English C., and formerly a triumphal- entry into 
sport and feasting. The rich -rovemment instituted 
Erne at the fe.ast of Epiphany, utery. Much that was 
Uay; but tho middle classes resti. Lp- pniiflnpt- hut. 
revehy to the week immediately ,en used by her 
while the poor mdulged in only a gf Brougham, 
mad muth. According to a p.apal orde. favom, that 


the ministry were obliged to rive up the Divorce 
Bill, after it had passed the House of Lords. Sho 
now fully assumed the rank of royalty, but was 
refused coronation, and turned away from the door 
of Westminster Abbey on the day of tho coronation 
of her husband. She died on 7th August 1821. 

CAKO'TID A'KTEBY. The great artery which 
on each side distributes blood to the different p.rrts 
of the head, appears to have derived its name either 
from Gr. Icara, the head, or, more probably, from 
Gr. karos, sleeji, there being an old idea, which tho 
researches of l)r Alexander Fle min g have shewn to 
be correct, that there was some connection between 
deep sleep and compression of these vessels. 

Eaeh C. A. consists of tho primitive or common 
carotid, which, at the upper margin of the larynx or 
organ of voice, separates into two great divisions, of 
nearly equal size — the external and the internal 
carotid. The external carotid supplies the larynx, 
tongue, face, and scalp with blood ; its principal 
branches being the superior thyroid, the lingual, 
tho facial, the occipital, tho posterior aural, the 
internal maxillary, and the temporal The last- 
named artery is occasionally opened by the surgeon 
in preference to a vein, as, for example, in certain 
cases of cerebral apoplexy. The internal carotid 
enters the c.vvity of tho cranium through a some- 
what tortuous canal in the temporal bone, and after 
perforating the dura mater, or fibrous membrane of 
the brain, separates into tho anterior and middle 
cerebral arteries, which are the principal arteries 
of tho brain ; whilo in its course through the dura 
mater, it gives off tho ophthalmic artery, which 
subdivides into several small branches that supply 
the eye and siuTounding parts. See CiEcui..moN. 

Surgery . — AVoimds of the carotid tnmks are 
generally from stabs. Suicides have a vague desire 
to cut them, but rarely out sufficiently deep by the 
side of the windpipe. Of course, should either 
vessel be wounded, death results almost immediately. 
Punctured woundjs, however, may not be immedi- 
ately fatal ; they may heal, or a false aneurism 
(q. V.) may result. Such an occurrence happened 
about four years ago in Scotland. A young man was 
stabbed close to the root of the neck ; a pulsating 
tumoiu formed, which r.apidly increased, and would 
undoubtedly have burst before long, had not 
Professor Syme of Edinburgh cut into it, and, by 
an operation requiring extraordinary courage and 
dexterity, tied the common C. A above and below the 
part stabbed; thereby saving not only tho life of the 
patient, but that of the man who had inflicted the 
wound, and who was then in prison awaiting his 
trial. 

Sir Astley Cooper was tho first to tie tho common 
carotid for spontaneous anemfsm, in November 
1805; and since then, the operation has been 
successfully performed in a nmnber of cases. Owin^f 
to tho numerous interchange of branches between 
vessels of both sides of tho head, cutting off tho 
supply of blood through one carotid is seldom 
followed by affections of the brain. Such have, 
however, occurred in a few instances ; but Dr 
Mussey of America tied both carotids within twelve 
days of each other without any such result. 

'The common -carotid in the horse is the termina- 
tion of the right arteria innominata. It is a large 
vessel, about an inch long, which emerges from tho 
chest below the ■windpipe, and divides into tho 
rigU and left carotids. 'These bend upward, ha-ving 
the ii’indpipe between them, gradually inclining 
mw.ards at the upper part, where each di-vides into 
external and internal carotid, and a large anasto- 
mosing branch arising from between these two. 

CABP {Oyprinus carpio), a fish of the family 
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i Ciiprhitda; (q. v.), 'of Tvhich, indeed, it may 'bo 
! regarded ae tbe tj’pe, a native of tbo central 
j coimtries of Europe, and corresponding latitudes 
I in Asia, but ou account of its value as an article 
j of food, long natmalised in many countries in 
v.’iiicli it is not indigenous. No fish, indeed, 
I c.\cept its congener the goldfish, has been so much 
i transported by man from one place to another; 
I and this has been the more easily and success- 
I fuUy accomplished, that the 0. can subsist longer 
I than most fishes out of the water, if only kept 
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moist. The C. is said not to he originally a native 
of England, but the statements sometimes made 
as to the time of its introduction are imtmst- 
worthy ; it certainly existed in England before 
the IGth century. It is mentioned in the famous 
Boko of St Albans, in 149G, by Dame Juliana 
Barnes, as a ‘dajTitous f.vsshe, but seai'ce.’ The 
C, spawns in May, and is out of condition imtU 
July. It does not succeed so well in Scotland, 
of wliich country it is certainly not a native, 
as in the south of England; and in northern 
countries gener.ally, it norther increases so rapidly 
in size, nor exhibits bo great fecundity, as in more 
congenial climates. Its fecundity, m favourablo 
oircumstanccs, is prodigious; more than 700,000 
eggs have been found m the ovaries of a single 
of moderate size. The 0. is rather an inhabitant 
of lakes and ponds than of rivers, in which, if it is 
formd, it shows a proforenoo for the stillest parts. 
It foods chiefly on aquatic plants, and may bo 
fattened on .lettuces and similar soft vegetables, 
for whioTi its teeth are remarkably adapted, being- 
few, mostly largo, flat, and situated on the pharynx 
\cry far back in the mouth ; worms, moUusks, and 
inseots, however, form part of its food. It deposits 
its spawn on woods. It is said to live to a great 
age, even IGO or 200 years; its scales, ‘like tho 
productions of tho cuticle in some other animals, 
becoming gray and white with age.’ It is loiown 
to attain the weight of 3 lbs. when six years old. 
A 0. of 18 or 19 lbs. weight is deemed of extra- 
ordinary size in England, but one of 70 Ib.s. weight, 
and nearly 9 feet long, was taken near Pranlcfort-on- 
the-Oder, and 30 or 40 lbs. is not an unusual size in 
some of the German lakes. In Austria and Prussia, 
many lakes and ponds are lot at a high rent for the 
C. which they contain. — Of tho other species of tho 
genus Gyprinus, as now restricted, which are found 
in Britain, none belong to the section having 
barbules at tho angles of tho mouth. Seo CnociAN, 
GmEL, and Goldfisu. 

To tho angler, the 0. is not a very v.aluablc fish, 
as ho is by no means a free biter. 'When hooked, 
however, ho runs strongly, and fights with consi- 
derable determination and cunning. In stUl water, 
tho best me<ans of fishing for C. is with a very light 
q^uUl-flo.it. A small piece of dead rush will .answ’cr 
the purpose equally well, or better. Tho float 
should bo fixed on tho line so that tho bait may 
be -upon the bottom, and if that bo clear of weeds 
(tho angler must take care that it is so), tho 0. 
will easily see .and pick up tho b.ait. It is adviB,able, 
however, in fishing for 0., to use two rods, and the 


float to one of these should be so placed that tho 
bait may be just q^the bottom. The former t.aokle 
should be baited with weU-scourod red worms, 
gentles, or grubs of some sort ; the latter with a 
green pea, boiled wheat, or paste. The hooks shoidd 
be of No. 8 size, and tolerably stout in tho wire, 
and tho gut perfectly round and good, and as fine 
as is consistent with the size of tho fish angled 
for. In using green peas or wheat, boil uutU the 
skin craclcs. Very small potatoes of tho size of a 
bean have been known to attract good carp. Tho 
best paste is bread worked up with a little brandy 
or gin. Gentles, wasp grubs, flies, and other insects, 
worms, or ciiteqiillars, m.ay aU, at times, take carp. 
VTien a C. bites, he nibbles at the bait for somo 
seconds before he takes it, and often takes off the 
tail of tho worm, or strips the hook completely. 
But it is quite useless to strike until the float 
disappears entuely. 

The place designed to bo fished should bo baited 
previously some two or three evenings in succession, 
and tho depth of the water should be taken the 
night before ; but with .aU these precautions, when 
tho angler goes out for largo C., he will have, as 
Walton aays, to practise a large measure of patience. 

OAJIPA'THIAN MOUNTAINS, the mountains 
which enclose Hung.ary and Transylvania on the 
north, cast, and south in a great semicirclo (whoso 
concavity is towards the south-west), extending 
over a space of 800 miles from Presburg on tho 
D.anube to Orsova on the same river, between lat. 
44° 30'— 49° 40' N., long. 17°— 2G° E. Tho C. hL 
form part of the great mountain system of Central 
Europe, soparated from the mountains of Silesia 
and Moravia by tho VaUey of the _ March, and 
from tho Aps and Mount Hajmus by the "Valloy 
of tho Danube. Almost the whole of tho C, M. lie 
within the Austri.an dominions. They form two 
great masses, one in Hungary to the north-west, 
and one in Transylvania to the south-east, avith 
ranges of lower and wooded mountains between. 
The highest group of the Hungarian Carpathi.ans is 
th.at of Tatra or the Carpal, m tho very north of 
Hungary, a majestic mass of granite mountains, 
exhibiting much grandeur in its naked precipices, 
and in some of its peaks rising to the height of 
more than 8000 feet, tho Lomnitz peak behm 8133 
feet high. On the northern deolirdty of tho Eisth.al 
peak c.\ist3 the only glacier in tho Carpathians. 
'The Tatra group is penetnated by no v.alloys, but 
only by ivild ravines, and is separated from tho rest 
of tho range by deep depressions. There is a great 
diUcrence of chmato between its southern and 
northern sides. These higher mountains ^old few 
minerals, but tho lower Carpathians of Hungary, 
which stretch around them in groups and ranges, 
abound in minerals of various kinds. The mines 
of Schemnitz (q. v.) are of great celebrity. Many of 
the Hungarian mountains are of limestone. Tho 
mountains of Transylvania are mostly of primitive 
rocks. On tho eastern and southern borders, they 
reach the height of 9000 feet and upwards. Mount 
Butschetje, the culminating peak, has an eleva- 
tion of &2S feet above tho sea, Tho C. M. are 
generally clothed with wood to a height of more 
than 4000 feet — in some parts, forests are foimd 
at 5500 feet— and with steep precipices, nanow 
ravines, extinct craters, and cones of volcanio origin, 
they exhibit scenes of grandeur rarely exceeded. 
Tho lower parts of the mountains are be.autifully 
clothed with vdneyards, walnut groves, &c., above 
which ascend forests of cherry, beech, and pine. 
Tho ranges which cormect the high mountains of 
Hungary with those of Transylvania are in gre.at 
part composed of sandstone, have an unfruitfrd boU, 
and comparatively little population or cultivation. 
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OATIPEIj _(Gr. l-arjia, fnrit), in Botany, n_ modi- 
fied leaf forming tho wholo or ijart of tho pistil of 
a flower. Tho number of ovaries and stigmas in 
tho pistil depends on tho number of carpels of which 
it is composed, but sometimes several aro so inti- 
mately united that they appe-ar as one. It is tho 
upper surface of tho lc.af which forms tlio inner 
surfaco of tho carpel. At its maimns, tho ovules 
aro dcvoloncd, liko tho buds formed on true leaves 
of some kinds of plants. Tho fruit, ns well as tho 
pistil, may thcreforo bo s-aid to lie composed of ono 
or more carpels. 

OiVBPENTA'RIA, Gulv or, a bro.ad and deep 
indenUation of tho north coast of Australi-a, stretch- 
ing from 11* to 17* 30’ S. lat, and from 130* to M2* 
E. long. It is said to have been mimed from 
Carpenter, a Dutchman, who discovered, and p.artly 
explored it in 1G27. Tho Gulf of C — resem- 
bling, in this respect, Torres Strait, of arhieh it 
Ls, in fact, an arm— contains many islands, parti- 
cularly tho Oroolo cliLstcr, near tho west extremity, 
and tho IVcllcsloy group townnls tho south-east. 
Tho shores of tho mainland aro generally low ; 
and, in tho rainv sc.ason, tho floods are such as 
materially to freshen tho sc-a. 

OARPEKTEB, ■\ViLLiASf Bn.vjAMi.v, M.D., 
IMt.S., ono of tho most distinguishcil plij-siologists 
and writers on physiologj- of tho present day. 
Very shortly after his gnidnation, in Edinburgh 
in lS3f>, ho published his J'rincipJfi of Otarral 
and Compamiirt I’lnjdolo'jtj, which w.as one of tho 
earliest works giiang a general view of tlio science of 
life. Tliis work, under its original title, passed 
tlirough three eilitions, when it was thought desir- 
able, from its greatly incre.asctl size, to separate 
tho two subjects of which it treats; and in 1S5-1 
a volume, cntitleil. 2'Ae 1‘rinciplfs of Compamtire 
Phi/dotoipj, w.as jtublished, which was followed by a 
companion volume on 7’/ie I'rincipUt of Ocntml 
PAyriofof/y. These works, together with The Priit- 
eiplts of 'Human Phi/sioloijij, which origin.aljy ap- 
peared in IS-IG, and reachcil a fourth eilition in 
l&’>3,nnd The Principle* of Metital /’/lysfofoyyfl/ond. 
lS7-l),form a i>crfeclcycloi>.a'di.aof biological sdcncc, 
G has likewise jiublisheil A Afomiof <f Physioloyy ; 
The Hicro’coier, it* Jlenlalion* ami it* U»'* : a prize 
essay upon The Use and A lnt*c of Alcoholic lA'pior* ; 
and numerous memoirs on a-arious departments of 
I’hjTiiolog^-, Jlicroscopical Anatomy, and Natural 
riistorj-, m tho J'hilofophical Tramaction*, Ac. 
llis most important original researches are On the 
Structure of Shell* ; On the Derelopmml of Purpura 
LapiUu*; and On theStructure, Punction*,and General 
Jltetory of the Foraminirera. For several years ho 
cditeil The JlritM and Foreign Medko-Chimrglcal 
Periar, and he was one of tho editors of The Hatural 
Jlietory Jlcriew. In IS-IS, ho svas appointerl Pro- 
fessor of Mcdic.sl Jurispnidcnco at University Col- 
lege. and soon aftenvanls svas clecteil an Examiner 
in i’liysiologj' and Comparalivo Anatomy in the 
university of Ixmdon ; but ho resigned theso offices 
on his appointment, in IS5G, ns Kegistmr to that 
university. In ISGl, tho Iloyal Alcilal was aivanlcil 
to him by tho Koynl Society, for his contributions 
to pfiyaiologic.al science. In 180S — 1870, lic took a 
princijial part in tho government cxpwlition for 
exploring the deep sc.a. . 

OA'iiPENTIUl, Sillf'n, is a w,mant-officcr, 
midway in rank lictwccn tho commissioned and tlio 
petty officers, whoso duty it is to seo after neces- 
sary repairs of hull, masts, and sp.ars. Diuing 
Kattle, no watches for shot-holes, and is prep.vred 
with plugs to stop them up. IIo attends constantly 
to tho state of tlie pumpa IIo makes a daily return 
to tho senior lieutenant of each dnj-’s work, and is 
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expected to bo always able to make. a report as - 
tho ship’s qualitiea He is.asristed by a O’ t mate 
and a O’tcrae. His jiay varies from £60 to £120 - 
per annum, plus Sd. jier day for ‘ tod-money.’ 

OAIIPEKTER BEE, a name given-to those bees ■ 
tliat excavate their nests in wo^ Ono of these. 



Carpenter Beo (Xylocopa) : 

Sbesln; the Cclla for Kin;* and LaruF, excaratnl In - 
dtid-srootL 

Xyloeopa violacea, has been nlro-vly noticed, and its 
nest briefly describeil, in tho article Bra (q. v.). 

C.VRPEXTRAS, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Vaucluse, is situated on the left bank of 
tbo Auzon, about 15 miles north-c.sst of Avignon. 
It is Burroundcil by old walls, flanked with towers 
and pierced by four gates, ono of-which, tho Porto 
d’Orangc-, Is a fine structure. Tlio principal build- 
ings aro tho cathctlral, svith a tower dating from 
Uio lOUi c., a massive aqucilnct of 48 arches, 
the p.vlaco of justice, and tho theatre. This towi 
was known to tho Bom.ans ns Carpentoracte, and 
among other remains, a triumpb.il arch attests 
their former presence here. G has m.inufnctnrc3 of 
cottons, woollens, and leather; brandy distilleries, 
dye-works, Aa It is tho entrepot for tho products 
of tho district Pop. (1872) 7837. 

OA'IIPENTBY is tho art of framing timber for 
architectural and other purposes. Techniwlly, tho 
tenn is rcstrictcil to tlio froroing of heavy work, 
such ns tho roofs, floorings, ixirtitions, and all tlio 
wood- work concerncil in m.iintnining tho stibilityof 
an ctlificc, while tho minor and orunmcntil fittings 
are called Joinery; but popularly tho workman who 
docs cither kind of work is c.illcd a carpenter, and 
ns tho operations of both aro so nearly identical, wo 
shill txrot tho subject ncconling to this sense. 

Tlio c-irpentcr who li.is any prido or ambition in 
his work requires a soimd Knowledge of mecha- 
nical science, especially of all that relates to tho , 
Communication of Pressure, tho Gimposition and . 
llcsoliition of Forces, and tho Strength of AIntcrials, 
in onlcr tli.it ho m.iy adapt hb work to tho strain 
it will 1)0 required to resist. I'hcso subjects. will 
bo treated .under tlicir respective lic-ids, and tho 
present article confined to a jiopnlar description of 
tho roost useful methods of framing • timber and 
smaller ivooil-work. 

Tho preliminaiy prcp-iration of timber b tho work 
of tho s.iwj-cr, who, by tho saw-mill "or pit-saw, 
divides tlio trunks of trees into planks, ; these 
aro further divided by tho 'carpenter, who uses 
liand-MU's of i-nrious kimb, according to tho work. 
For dividing wooil into separate pieces in tho direc- 
tion of tho fibre, tlio ripping-)aw is used ; for cross 
ent^g, or sawing iliin pieces in the direction of 
their length, tho common Aand-saio or tho finer 
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toothed pand-Mio ; for maldng an incision of a 
^dvoii depth, and for cutting small pieces across tlie 
idjii', the ienoH-saw, the sash-saxc, or clorctail-smo is 
used. Tliese are tliin s.aw.s, stiffened hj’ a strong 
tiKoo of metal at the hack to prevent crippling. 
\\licu a ctirvcd cut is to be made, a veiy narrow 
.s.iw withotit a back, called a compass-snte or a 
J:ri[/ioJc'SaxUy is used. The general name for these is 
fiirmnp-saws; they have their plates thin and narrow 
tow.ards the bottom, and each succeeding tooth 
finer, and the teeth arc not bent on contrary sides 
of the pl.ato for cle.aring, as in broad saws. 

The surface of wood is .smoothed by pl.auing. 
.►Vccording to the work, different kinds of pianos are 
used; the jnc/.'-p?a)iC, which is largo and rough, for 
taking away the rough of the saw ; the iryitig-planc, 
for bringing the surface perfectl 3 ' level and tme, or 
the long-plane for the s.ame puiposc, where the 
work is of grc.at length, as for the joining edges of 
long bo.ards to be glued together. The smoothing- 
plnnn, which is much smaller than these, gives the 
smooth finished surface. The spole-shave, a sort of 
plane with a double handle, is used for p.aring and 
smoothing roimded work. 

Ornament.al mouldings .are cut by me.ans of 
moulding-planes, which lia\-o their cutting edges 
cun’cd to the required pattern. A good stock of 
these is one of the most cxiiensive items of the tool- 
chest. 

The paring of wood, and the cutting of rcetan- 
gid.ar or prismatic c.avitics, notches, &c., .arc done 
by means of tJiiscls. Those for cutting across the 
fibre .are called/raicrs ot paring-rhiscls ; those for 
cutting deep and narrow caadtios, mortisc-ch'sds, 
which are made very thick .and narrow, .and fitted 
in the handles with a strong flange, to be.ar he.aay 
blows with the mallet. Chisels for paring conc.ave 
Eiu-faces arc c.allcd gouges. For boring holes, trad- 
au'ls, glmllels, cenirebits, and gouges arc used — the 
tw.o l.attor arc fixed in a stock or revoUdng h.andlc, 
and are used for largo holes. When it is required to 
ascertain if an angle be square, or of anj’ given 
inclin.atiou, the square, or the bevel set to the required 
angle, is applied to test the work as it proceeds. 
TlTien p.arallel edges are required, the marking gauge. 
is used to dr.aw the lino to bo worked to. When 
a_ simple straight lino is required for working to, a 
piece of string is ch.alkod, then strctchod tightly 
over the wood and lifted in the middle, when, by 
its recoil, it stidkes the wood and le.aves a stnaight 
chalked line. The straight-edge, a strip of wood 
with one of its edges pcrfecU 3 ' straight, is applied to 
rletect superficial irrcgul.aritics. The oper.ation of 
planing the edge of a board straight is called shoot- 
ing, and such edges .are said to bo shot. When tlie 
joiner requires to .ascertain whether the surface of a 
piece of wood is .all in one plane, he takes two slips 
of avood with edges perfectly str,aight and p,ar.allcl, 
and of equal width ; these slips, called xoindtng-sticks, 
are placed edge upwards, one at each end, across the 
board, and the workman looks in the longitudin.al 
direction of the board over the upper edges, and if 
the tivo edges bo not in the B.ame jilane, the bo.ard 
is planed doum .at the elevated p.arts until it is out 
of xcind. For setting work level, a spirit-level, set 
in a wooden frame, or a plumb-level is used. For 
further description of the tools alluded to above, 
and in the rest of this .article, see the special 
articles. 

Wlien two pieces of timber have to be united 
at their ends, as in lengthening the be,ams for 
roofing, partitions, the masts and keels of shijis, 
&c., the operation is c.allcd scarfing, and the joint 
a scarf. The methods of scarfing arc very nume- 
rous; thoso figured below -will servo to fllustnate 
the prinoip.al. 


Fig- 1 is a section shewing the common or single 
step scarf, avith plates, and the boltrp.assing through. 
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Fig. 2 is the French scarf, called trails de Jupiter, 
or Jupiter's light- 
nings, with the straps 
ami bolts shewn. In 
these the scarf itself 
jpvcs no resistance to 
the longitudinal strain. Fig. 3 sbeavs a sc.arf in 
which tlie rc3ist.anee of the wood to splitting is 
made av.ail.ablc. 



The following arc the principal ndes for scarfing 
as stated by Tredgold. 

The length of the scarf should be, if bolts are not 
used — in o,ak, ash, or elm, six times the depth of 
the beam ; in fir, twelve times the depth of the 
bc.am. If bolts and indents arc combined, the 
length of the sc.arf should be — in o.ak, asli, or elm, 
tuice the dojith of the bc.am ; in fir, four times the 
depth. In scarfing beams to resist transverse 
strains, straps driven on tight arc better th.an bolts. 
The sum of the .areas of the bolts should not bo 
less than one-fifth the area of the bc.am, when a 
longitudinal strain is to bo home. No joint should 
bo used in which shrinldng or expansion can tend 
to tear the timbers. No joint can be made so strong 
as the timber itself. When two pieces of timber 
are connected so that the joint runs parallel avith 
the fibres of both, it is called a longitudinal joint; 
but when the place of the joint is at right angles to 
the fibres of both, an abutting joint. 
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Fig. 4 is an example of common .and simple joint, 
for connecting timbers .at right or other angles. It 
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is c.allcd a notched joint, .and requires bolting. Fig. 5 
is .a notched joint for crossing timbers. In both 
figures, a and b represent the 
pieces before joining, .and c 
when united. Timbers may 
bo joined end to end by a 
simple notching, or by dove- 
tailed notcliing, as fig. G. 

Other applic-ations of dove- 
tailing timbers .arc shewn in 
figs. 7 and 8. Tie-bc.ams, connected to wall-plates, 
ns in fig. 7, arc said to be cogged or cocked, whether 
dove-tailed or simply notched. 

The mortise and tenon joint is shewn in fig. 9 ; 
the cavity in a is the mortise, the projection on b 
the tenon. A very short tenon is called a stub 
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tenon. Wlien. a second minor tenon is made 
projecting from tlie principal tenon, it is called a 
tush tenon. 



Pigs. 10 and 11 shew methods of framing a rafter 
foot mto a girder. 



The above joints are some of tboso nscd in heavy 
■worh, or carpentry proper. For lighter joiner’s 
■work, similar methods of framing are nsc^ only 
adapted to tho work — to hoards genenally instead 
of he.ams ; thus, for ox.ample, tho mortise .and tenon 
joint, made oblong instead of sginare, is used in 
framing doors, shutters, dra'wing-hoards, or any 
other kind of extended superficial work liable to 
warping. An outside fr.amo or skeleton is made 
■nith a p.anel or panels in the middle, and each pieco 
of the frame has the gr.ain at right angles to tho 
pieco into which it is mortised, m order that they 
sh.aU eventually correct tho warping. 

Dove-tailing is extensively used for connecting 
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the common mitre, fig. 1.1 ; tho Lapped mitre, fig. 14 ; 
and the lapped and tongircd mitre, fig. 15. 
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Modes of notching for ho.ards .are shewn in figs. 10, 
17, and 18. Fig. 10 is called a nosinci, also shc'wii 
at fig. 21, in its common applic.ation for fixing 
the risers to tho treads of staircases. Common 
030 


dove-t.ailing is usually glued. NaUs or pins and 
glue are used ■with -the mitre and other notched 
joints. 

Boards may he united at 
their edges to form an 
extended surface, as a flat 
plank p.artition, &c., either 
by simple gluing of the shot 
edges, by a rehatc (fig. 19), 
or ny a ploughed groove and 
a corrcspoucung projection. 

Tho rebate is cut by means 
of a rebating plane ; that in 
the figure is combined with 
a bead, the usual joint for 
wooden partitions. Tho 
groove, fig. 20, a sort of 
extended mortise, is out by 
a plane ■with a projecting 
iron called tho plough. 

In .all c.ases where glue is 
nscd in joints, it should bo 
applied to both surfaces, 
which should be nibbed and 
pressed together imtU nearly 
all tho ghio is forced out, 
then kept pressed by a 
cramp or weights. Wliite lead is used for outside 
joints. 

Special departments of this subject, such as Roofs, 
Staircases, &c., wiU be tre.atod under their respectivo 
heads. 

CA'RPETS. Woven 0., such ns .are now so 
common in this country, were first used in the cast, 
where tho custom of sitting cross-legged on the 
floor still renders them espeoi.ally useful. Our rude 
forefathers covered the floors of their houses ■with 
rushes, hair, or straw; and in Norwegian fann- 
houses, where so many of our ancient customs still 
exist, tho floor of the best room is commonly strewed 
with juniper-twigs. Tho first step towards a woven 
carpet was made by plating rushes to form a 
m.atting. 

The principal varieties of 0. now in use are tho 
Turkey, tho Axminster, tho Brussels, tho Wilton, 
tho Vencti.an, tho Dutch, tho Kidderminster or 
Scotch, Wliytock’s T.apestry and Velvet Pile, .and 
the Printed Felt C.arpot. 

Tho re.al Turkey caipet is made in one piece; 
those manufactured for the orientals are usually 
too sm.all for uso in this countiy. The patterns 
consist merely of oum’od .and .angid.ar strips, of varie- 
gated but dark .and unobtnisive colours. The warp 
IS of strong linen or cotton, to which bunolios of 
tufts of coloured worsted are tied according to tho 
pattern, a dr.a-wing of which is placed before tho 
we.averto copy. Tho surface is aftenvards shorn level. 
Rugs are m.ade in a simiLar manner; tho coloured 
worsteds are tied very rapidly by yoimg girls. 

Tlie Axminster Carpel is merely the Euglish-mado 
Turkey carpet, formerly manufactured as above at 
Axminster, m Devonshire. They are usually made 
to order, and of tho size required for the room; 
from the tedious naturo of the process of manufac- 
ture, they are very expensive. 

Templeton's Patent Axmxnster Carpet is a very 
beautiful fabric, very much resembling that from 
which it derives its name', hut it is ■wrought on the 
chenille principle. 

Tlio JJntsscls Carpet is a mixture of linen and 
worsted, but, like the Turkey c.arpet, tho worsted 
only is shewn on tho upper surface. Tho b.asis or 
cloth is a coarse linen fabric, and between the upper 
and under tlire.ads of the avoft, sea’cral (usually five) 
worsted threads of different colours are firmly bound 
in. Tlie p.attern is produced by dr.a^wing to the 
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ciirfaco, between eacli reticulation of the cloth 
' li.a^i'?, a portion of the worsted thread of the colour 

I rnfiuircd at that spot to produce the pattern ; these 
iipLlra-wn portions are formed into loops, by being 
turned over ^vire3, which are afterwards withdrawn, 
and the loops thus left standing above the basis 
' form' the figured surface of the carpet. This will be 
better understood by reference to the diagram, fig. 1, 
which is a slightly magnified section of a Brussels 
carpet, cut across the aviros and the threads 
of the weft. The large dots above are the sections 
of the wire; the smaller dots, those of the weft 
or shoot threads; the w.avcd lines, the warp; the 
p.arallcl linos, the five coloured worsted threads ; 
and the loops over the largo dots are the iipdrawn 
worsted tlireads forming the surface of the carpet. 
The machinery and processes hy which tliis arrange- 
ment is produced are rather complex, aud require to 
he seen to ho fnlly imderstood. 



Carpet “Weaving. 


The Willon Car-pet is made lUco the Brussels, hut 
the wire has a groove in its upper surface, fia 2, 
and instead of being drawn out, it is liberated hy 
jiassing a sharp loiifo through tho worsted loop into 
this groove, and thus malting a velvet pUo surface 
instead of the looped thread. 

Tho Venetian Carpel is produced in a common 
loom, and tho pattern is all in tho warp, which alone 
is visible, as it encloses tho weft between its upper ! 
and under surfaces. Tho pattoma aro generally 
chcolm or stripes; the latter are chiefly used for 
stair carpets. 

.The Dutcli Carpel is a coarser and cheaper v.aricty 
of plain l^’enetian, sometimes made wholly of hemp, 
or of a mixture of ooarso wool and cow-hair. 

Tho Kiddei-minster or Scoidi Carpel has usually a 
worsted w.arp and woollen weft, and tho p.attcm is 
made hy tho combination of tbo colmms of caoli. 
Three-ply C. of this land aro made especially in 
Kilmamoclc. This is tho most dim-able of the 
modor.ate-priocd C., tho patterns aro not so bril- 
liant as those of the Bnissels or tho Tapestry, 
hut, being ingrained and woollen throughout, they 
retain their character until worn throngh. This, 
and tho three iramcdi.ately preceding descriptions of 
c.arpot, cxliibit their patterns nearly similar on both 
sides, and are therefore reversible. 

WhytoclSs Tapestry and Velvet Pile Carpel, as it is 
now frequently called, is becoming very extensively 
used as a clic.ap substitute for Bnissels and Wilton, 
which it is made to resemble a'cry closely in the 
hrilliancy aud aairioty of pattern. Tlio manufacture 
of this carpet is veiy ciirious and ingenious. Instead 
of five coloured y.ams, only one of which is dr.awn 
to the surface at any one place, while tho other four 
remain hiiriod between tho upper and under threads 
of tho cloth basis, a single coloured yam is used, 
.and tho variety of colour produced by dyeing it of 
various colours at intervals of its length. The yari 
is coiled upon a dnim, and printed by jnc.aiis of 
rollers in such a manner that avhen the thro.ads tliat 
encompass the roller shall he uncoiled and laid in 
lines side hy side, they shall present an elong,atod 
printing of tho pattern, so that a rose, for example, 
tho outline of avhich should he nearly circular, 
will he an oval, with length equal to four times its 
breadth. “When, however, the thread is looped over 
the a%’ire, four inches of yam being used for an inch 
of tho carpet pattern, this elongation is exactly 


compensated, and tho rose .appears in its proper 
proportions. The machinery required for this is, 
of course, much simpler than that for the Bmssels, 
only one yam having to ho looped, and that always 
in tho sjime manner. 

Tho Printed Fell G. are, as the name implies, 
simply made hy printing colours on felt. These aro 
chiefly used for bedroom carpets. 

A verj' beautiful fabric has also been intro- 
dneed, c.alled the Patent Wool Mosaic, formed hy 
cementing a velvet pile upon plain cloth. It is 
used for rugs, &e. The pile is formed by stretching 
lengths of woollen yam between plates of finely 
perlor.atcd zinc, placed sever.al yards apart, the 
colours of the tlmeads being arranged so that their 
ends shall shew the pattern. The mass of yam 
is then enclosed in a case, open at both ends, and 
compressed without deranging the fibres; .and by 
me.ana of a piston or ram at one end, a portion of this 
mass of yarn is forced forwards, thfi ends thus 
projecting .are glued to the plain cloth, and when 
dried, are cut on to the length required for the pile. 
In this manner, several hundred slices nre made 
from one setting of tho yam mosaic, and as many 
rags produced. 

OA'BPI, a town of.Northem Italy, 10 miles north 
of the city of Modena. It is surrounded by walls, 
defended by a citadel, has a c.athedral, and manu- 
factures of silk and straw hats. Pop. 5000 . — Oaupi 
is also the name of a town of “V^enetia, in the pro- 
vince of Verona, 28 miles south-east of Verona, 
celebrated for tho victory obtained here hy Prince 
Eugene over the French in 1701. Pop. 1200. 

OAKPINI, JonAJwra de Plako, a celebrated 
Pr.anciscan monk, bom in Capitanata, Naples, about 
1210; was one of tho six friars selected hy Pope 
Innocent FV. to proceed to tho court of tho 
emperor of tho Mongols, whose warlike advances 
in 12-16 threw Christendom into consternation, in 
order to pacify the terrible nomadic warriors, and, 
if possible, convert them to Christianity. Tho 
mission, accomplished imder dre.adfiil hardships, 
though without results so far as its main objects 
were concoraed, was nevertheless far from unfmit- 
hil. Prior to this, the most monstrous fables had 
prevailed regardin" the Tatars; and C.’s narrative, 
which gave .a truthful and strildng picture of their 
numbers, character, and civilisation, was the first to 
bring these myths into discredit. In this hook he 
also argued, -with grc.at good sense, for a union 
.amongst Christian princes, as tho only means of 
rcsistmg those fierce hordes in their progress west- 
ward. As a book of travels, ifs noouraoy has been 
attested by modem travellers. Hakluyt copied 
most of this work, at second-hand, into his first 
volume of Navigations and Discoveries. Tho date of 
C.’s death is not certainly known. 

CABPI'NO, .a town of Sonthern Italy, in tho 
province of Foggia, 22 miles north-east of San 
Sovero, with a population of about GOOD. 

CAKPO'CRATES, or CARPOCIIAS, flourished 
under Hadrian (130 A. D.) at Alexandria, where he 
founded the Gnostic sect of Carpocratians. Aooord- 
ing to him, tho essence of true religion consisted 
in the union of the sold ivith tho Monas or highest 
God, by moans of contemplation, which clev.ated it 
above tho superstitions of the popular faith, and 
liber.ated it from the necessity of submitting to 
tho common laws of society. He only is to he 
reckoned wise who attains to this. Among those 
who have done so, are Jesus, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Aristotle. Tho cosmogony of C. was of the usual 
Gnostic character, tho central pecidiarity of wliioh 
was tho belief that the worlds were cre.atcd bjr .angels. 
0. also hold tho dooti’ino of tho transmigration 
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of souls. Ilis followers existed down to the Ctli 
century. Whether or not they were faulty of 
the nhominotions .oscrihed to them, is more tli.m 
wo cun positively affirm ; mir only information con- 
cerning them heiug derived from orthoilur miters, 
who were in the habit of slandering heretic.^. 

CA'EPOIjITES, a generic term .ajiplicd to fossil 
fruits, wliich, in the jirescnt state of onr knowledge, 
it is impossible to ivb r more precisely to their pl.acc 
in the vegetable kingdom. UK) s])fcics of nneh 
fruits have been dc-'-enbed, 70 of which belong to 
the c.arbonifcrous system. 

CA'EPUS. See Exiur.MiTV. 

C.\E1!.V(’A, L.\, a town of And.aluaia, Kp.ain, 
one of the chief naval arsenals of the kingdom, i.s 
situated -1 mill’s east-south-east of Cadiz. It h.as 
hceu compKtely isolated from the m.ainland bv 
artilicia! means ; and so low is its situation, that it 
was necessary to erect the biiihlings on piles. It 
is defended by four forts, and is altogether very 
cmniileto as an ai-scnal. 

CA'EE.VOEEX, often incnrreell}’ e.alled C. Moss, 
or Illiail Mo.ss, a sea-weed (natui.d order, Ahjiv ; 
Eub-order, fVntiiiioriie), or rather n-seral species of 
pea-weed, now n.sed to a eonsnU-rable extent both 
medicinally and as an article i»t food- Tbe name 
('. is originally Irish ; and the ii'O of thC'C .sea- 
weeds appears to base In eii tittinly eonlined to 
the po.a.santry of the co.a.sts of Irel.iiid, until about 
tliirty ye.ars unee tbey were recoinnii inb-d to general j 
notice, and their nieduiiul virtiit-s proclaimed by 
Mr Todhuntor, of 1 )ubhn. 'I'hey are, hosvever, foninl 
oil the rocky , sea-shores of most pirls of Em-o|>e, 
and of tlio eastern coa-ts of North Amerie.a. 'I he 



rpecie.s ss’liicli jiriiieipally coiiKtitutes the of com- 
merce is Chomlntf cn.ynix, of which the varieties 
are rcniark.ahly numerous. It is 2 - 12 inches long, 
branched liy rejieated forking, carlil.aginoiis. Ilex- 
ihle, rcddisli-hromi. C, iiinwillo\iix also fr<'<(uciitly 
occurs. C., after heing collected, is washed, Idc.aclu'd 
by exposure to the imn, dried, and packed up for 
the market. Its composition is as follows : 
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Wlieii treated for ten minutes with cold water, 
in tlio jiroportioii of li.alf an oiiiieo'of C. to threa 
pints of svatcr, and then hoilcd and nlnaincd, 
it yields, with or without Piiices, a very jilcas-ant 
drink. With a larger proportion of G., a thickisU 
liquid or viucilapr. is obtained; and on boiling 
down tlib strong decoction, and cooling, a bUW jelly 
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is procured. Milk m.ay bo employed, instead of 
water, in tlio preparation of the various decoctions ; 
and with the stronger one, along with sugar and 
spices, when thrown into a moidd, a kind of 
lilanc vianpe is obtained. 0. is valued on account 
of its emollient and demulcent properties, and is 
likely to lie found useful in most of those cases 
in which iodine might be exhibited ; but its value 
seems to depend not a little on its being at once 
nutritious, a pleasant article of food, and easy of 
digestion. See Nutiution. It has_ been ranch 
recommended in pidmoiiary consumption. In some 
parts of Ireland, 0. boiled svitli water (mucilage) 
is used instc.ad of size for mixing with tbe more 
common colours in lioiiso-paintiiig. 

CAEEA'EA, a town of Xortliern Italy, 00 miles 
.siiiitli-svestof Modena. It is situated on the As'cnza, 
near its moiilli in the Mediterranean, and is siir- 
roumh’d by the inarhlo hills svhicli lias’o made 
its celchrily. Many of the piincipal bnildings_ aro 
wholly or ])artially coii.slriictcd of the inferior kinds 
of svliite marble. ' There arc iipsvards of .10 marhlo 
miarrie.s in tho s-icinity of the town, but not moro 
tiian 0 or 7 fiiniisli tlic marble used for statuary. 
Exteii-iive works, fittcil up svitli English macliincry 
for p.awiiig tbe marble, lias-o been e.stabli.slied near 
the town, in whicli are sever.al sliop.s for the s.slc of 
niarlile oriiamcnt.s. Many foreign artists have set 
up their studios here, in order to save tho expense 
V hieli the export of the iii.arhle in its rough state 
entails. G. has a line collegiate church of the lOth 
and loth eeiitiirics, with bomo good sculptures, an 
academy of fine aits, and a pn|inlation, in 1S7-, of 
2.'i,827. Tho (iiiarries have been worked for moro 
than 2000 years. 

The famous U.^un.tu.v Mai’.di.k is a white s.acclia- 
rinc limestone, which derives its v.aliio to tho sculptor 
from its texture and rmrity. It w.a.s formerly 
supposed to belong to the Erimitivc rock.s, but is 
now known to be a limc.stono of tho Oolitic period, 
liighly altered by plutonic action. 

CAEEEIj, Ai’wM.vnii, a celebrated Frcnoli publicist 
and republican leader, was born at Itoiieu in ISOO, 
and was educated in tho milit.arj' school of St 
Cyr. After serving for some years in the arnijr, lio 
went to Paris, and devoted his attention to political 
and lii.storie.al studies. In 18.10, in coiiiioction with 
'i'hicrs and Mignet, he became editor of tlio 
Kdlioiidl, the most spirited and able of tho jouni.als 
opposed to the govcriiiucnt of Chailcs X. G.'a 
collc.sgnc.s being employed by the new government, 
lie was left to conduct tlio A'ntio/mf liimscif, wliicli 
he did with a sjiirit and a freedom such as had nut 
been witiic.s.sed in France for a long time — wliicli on 
more than one occasion cheeked the arbitrary power 
goveriiiiu’iit nttciiiiited to exercise, and g.aiiied for 
him the high adiiiirnlion and esteem of the popular 
jiarty. Government prosecutions of cour.se followed 
ills ouf.si>olcciines.s, and heavy Hues were decreed 
against him; but tiic,sc were paid by piililic siihsorip- 
tioii, and each comnclioii only made his journal 
moro famous. C., however, dreaded revolution as 
much ns ho haled dc.spotism, and had no sjun- 
pathy with many of those who looked up to him 
ns a leader. Provoked into a duel with Emile do 
Girardin, by an attack on his personal chai-aotor, 
C. w.as mortally wounded, and died July 24, 1S3G. 
Ilis funeral was ntteiuled by m.aiiy of the most 
distinguished men in France. 

CjVURIAGE. See CoAcn, Cart, AVaqox. 

CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, Eovai, at 
Woolwich, is one of tho great national manufac- 
turing estahlishmouts maintained for warlike 
armaments — one of those concerning wliich it is still 
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an unsolved problem whether it is bettor and cheaper 
to manufacture by the government or by contract 
with private persons. This department was organ- 
ised as a_ distinct establishment in 1S03, and has been 
undergoing gradual enlargement over since. Its 
primary work was that of making gun-carri.agcs ; but 
it now manufactures a great variety of articles in 
wood, more than half of which arc for the use of the 
navy. Until 1854, the Board of Ordnance had power 
to lend or to refuse the services of the C. D. to the 
Admiralty ; but since th.at 3'ear the matter rests 
with the W.ar Office. The works, store-rooms, .and 
yards are of vast .size, often cmploj-iug from 2000 to 
3000 hands. More than 10,000 pairs of wheels are 
made anuuallj’, besides all the other articles in 
wood. Tliere arc more than 20 steam-engines in 
various parts of the establishment ; and the wood- 
cutting and shaping machines are of the highest 
order of e.xcellence. See Gon-Caiiiiiage. 

^OARRIOAIj, or ICARIlCAIj, a Rrench port 
avithin the limits of Tanjorc, a district of the 
presidency of Madras. It stands in lat. 10° 55' N., 
and long. 79° 53' E., on the estuary of a small 
branch of the Cauvery, a tributaiy of the Bay of 
Beng.aJ. C. is accessible from the sea only after the 
periodical rains, and then only for coasting craft. 
'The toum and territory contain 03 square miles, and 
about 50,000 inhabitants. Tiie settlement, origin- 
ally ceded to hVanoe by a native grant in 1759, and 
mibsequently subdued by the British, was restored 
in 1814, on condition of being neither fortified nor 
garrisoned. 

OAEBICKFE'IIGUS, a seaport tonm of Ireland, 
13 situated on the Lough of Belfast, about 10 miles 
distant from the town of that name. Though locally 
within the county of Antrim, it forms a county of 
itself. 0. extends nearly a mile along the north- 
westeni shore of the Lough. Its chief feature is its 
castle, a fine picturesque object, supposed to have 
been erected by Do Courcy in the 12th century. It 
is situated on a rook about 30 feet high, projecting 
boldly into the sea, by which it is surroimdcd on 
three sides. The ballium or keep is 90 feet in height. 
From the top of the keep a splendid view is obtained, 
extending, in a clear atmosphere, to the Moume 
Mpimtains and the Scotch coast. The castle con- 
tains a barrack, bomb-proof magazine, and ordnance 
store-rooms ; and for many years, 22 pieces of 
ordnance, 12-pounder3, were mounted on the works. 
At present, a total change is being made in the 
defence of the castle, and camion of a very large 
calibre are to be mounted, which will command the 
entrance of the Lough. In 1575, a wall IG feet high 
and 7 thick, with 7 bastions, to surround the toivn, 
was commenced, and completed in the year 1608 ; 
a considerable portion of the w.all is still standing, 
and one of the four entrance-gates. On the 14th 
June 1G90, King William III. landed here with his 
army, tivelve days before the battle of the Boyne. 
'The rock on which the king stepped on landing is 
at the end of the quay, projecting fi'om it, and still 
forming the landing-place. In 17G0, Commodore 
Thurot captured the castle, but on the approach of 
troops from Belfast, was forced to abandon it. The 
parish church, said to h.ave been founded in the 
year 1164, on the site of a p.agan temple, is a fine 
old building, dedicated to St Kioholas. There are 
several other churches and cluapels in the town, and 
several good day and Sunday’’ schools in connection 
with the religious bodies, and a fine model school 
has just been erected by the National Board. There 
is a Literary and Scientific Society, with reading- 
room, library, and museum. The fishery of the bay, 
which is famous for oysters of an unusual size, 
employs a good number of the inhabitants. There 


arc four spinning-mills, one for weaa'ing linen, 
one uleacliin^ cstablisliment, a starcli manuffiotory 
and a tan-yard. A market is held every Monday 
and Saturday, and a fair twice a year. Pop. 
(1871) 9452. The town returns one member to 
parliament. There are several barrows or tumuli 
m the vneinity. C. is connected by railway with 
Belfast, Portrush, and Larne. A few years since, a 
shaft was opened by the Marquis of Downshire, in 
the hope of finding oo.al — without success ; but salt 
of a superior quality, and in great abundance, was 
found. A company has been formed, and are 
working the mine. The length and breadth of the 
county are nearly equ.al — about 5 statute miles. 

CA'milCIC-ON-SUIE, a town of Tipperary, 
situated, as its name implies, on the Suir, wliich is 
navigable at this point, 12 miles east of Clonmel, 
in the midst of verv fine scenery. Pop. (1871) 8055. 
C. avas formerly celebrated for its wmollen manufac- 
ture, which has recently been considerably revived, 
and there are also linen and flax factories. It 
exports much agricultural produce. The town has 
recently much improved. 0. became a place of note 
soon after the Norman Conquest. There are the 
remains of a castle built in 1309, on the site of an 
old Jiriory of the Knights of St John of Jerusalem. 

CARIilER, Jean Baptiste, one of the most 
infamous and blood-thirsty members of the French 
National Convention, was bom at the village of 
Yolai, near AuriUac, in Haut-Anvorgne, in l75G. 
Entering the National Convention in 1792, he took 
an active part in the formation of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, voted for the death of the king, 
demanded the arrest of the Duke of Orleans, 
and assisted in the overthrow of the Girondists. 
At Nantes, whither he was sent on a mission against 
the moderates, in October 1793, he found ample 
means for indulging his insatiable thirst for human 
blood. The utter defeat of the Vendeans had filled 
the prisons with captives, and C. proposed and 
carried a resolution for murdering the unhappy 

S iigoners en masse. Accordingly, on November 15, 
e compelled 94 priests to embark in a vessel, 
rmder pretence of deportation, and during the night 
drowned the whole of them, by having the ship 
Bcuttlei Another of these Noyades, as they were 
called, in which 138 persons were sacrificed, took 
place soon after, and they were repeated to the 
number of 25, their perpetrators facetiously terming 
them ‘vertical deportations.’ Other cruelties C. com- 
mitted here. Men and women were tied together 
feet and hands, and thrown into the Loire ; and this 
was called mariage republicam (republican maniage). 
With such recklessness were these murders com- 
mitted, that, in one instance, a number of foreign 
war-prisoners were droivned by mistake. The water 
of the Loire was so poisoned by corpses, that its 
use for drinking and cooking was prohibited. 500 
political prisoners were shot, as in a battue, on 
the bridge near Nantes. Even Robespierre was 
ofiended bj^ these enormities, and recalled C., who 
boldly justified his own conduct before the Con- 
vention. The fall of Robespierre was, however, soon 
followed by outcries against Carrier; judgment 
was decreed against liim, and he perished under 
the guillotine, December 16, 1794— dying with the 
protestation that, in all his cruelties, he had acted 
according to orders, and as a true republican 
patriot. 

CARRIER PIGEON, a variety of the domestic 
Pigeon (q. v.), remarkable for the degree in which 
it possesses the instinct and power of returning 
from a distance to its accustomed home ; and which 
has been, therefore, much employed to convey letters 
from one place to another. In Eastern countries, 
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where auch meaaengera are most frequently employed, 
it is the praotioo to bathe the pigeon’s feet in vinegar 
to keel) them cool, and to prevent it from alighting 
in quest of water, by which the letter might sustain 
injury. Pigeons intended for tliis use, must bo 
brought from the place to which they are to return, 
withm a short period, not exceeding a fortnight of 
their being let loose, and at a time when they have 
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yoimg in their nest ; the remarkable fecundity of 
the 0. P. alTording particular facilities for its 
employment in this way. The bird is also kept in 
the dark and ■without food, for at least eight hours 
before being lot loose. The instinct by ■ndiioh it is 
guided, lilcc most other instincts, has received no 
sufficient e-xplanation. Tliat it recognises objects by 
sight, and so directs its course, is nothing more than 
a oonjeotiu'o, and as suoh, is only very partially 
supported by the fact of the groat power of vision 
wliioh those birds, in common ■with so many others, 
are Imown to ijossess, and by that of the 0. P., on 
being let loose, immediately rising spirally to a great 
height in the air, as if to obt.ain opportimity for the 
exercise of this power. The 0. P. has probably been 
more used in the Turltish dominions than in any 
other part of the world, aud during the siege of 
Paris in 1871, it safely conveyed many important 
messages. Its r.ate of flight is not less than thirty 
miles an hour, and it has been kno'wn to pass over 
great distances still more r.apicUy. The v.ariety 
generally described ns the 0. P. {Columba (abdlaria 
of Linnuus, O. Turcica of some authors, but not 
generally reg.irded by natiu.alist3 as a distinct 
species), is of romarli.ably large size, about fifteen 
inches m length from the point of the bUl to the 
extremity of the taU, and has the cere very large 
and canmculated, the eyes surrounded with a broad 
circle of naked red skin, .and tlie ■wings reaching 
nearly to the extremity of the tail. There is, how- 
ever, a Bm.aller v.ariety, which is said to be superior 
to'it, and which has not the carunculatcd cere, nor 
the broad circle af'pund the C3'e. Carrier pigeons 
are trained by being conamyod, when young, to short 
dist.ances of a few !piilcs from liomo and then let 
loose, the distance being gradually incre.ascd; and 
this training is said to render them much more 
seciue as messengers, 

OA'RRIBRS, a class of persons who, in various 
forms, by land and sea, imdertake the carrying of 
goods, particul.arly articles of commerce. In all 
coimtries aspiring to commercial interooiuse, the 
CAniiYiNO Trade, as it is called, has been less 
or more developed. The method of carrying in 
Arabia, Persia, and some other countries in the 
cast has, tUl the present time, been chiefly by me.ans 
of the camel, an animal of great value, on accoimt 
of its strength, patience, and power of endiuance. 


See Cajibi,. In England and Scotl.and, previous to 
the general use of wheel-carTiagcs, goods ' were 
carried on pack-horses, as is still practised in 
some parts of Spain ■with mules. See PACK-nonsn, 
also Mule. After the pack-horse c.ame the one- 
horse cart and the foiu-whoeled wagon, as engines 
of hand-conveyance. Carrying ■with one-horse carts 
settled down as a universal practice in Scotland, 
whore it is stUl conducted in aU districts not 
traversed by r.ailw.ays. The Scotch C., ■winding their 
way by roads over lull and dale, at the rate of 
about 20 mfles a d.ay, have ever been' a respeetablo 
and useful body of men, exceedingly trustworthy, 
and moderate in their charges. In connection nith 
Edinbiugh, Glasgow, and other centres, of ■traffic, 
they travel to and from proadncial to-wns for the 
most part once a week on certain days, so that 
their .arrival at any particular place may bo 
reckoned on ■with gro.at exactness. In England, the 
employing of wagons for carrying goods in connec- 
tion ■with the metropolis and provmcial towns is 
now of old date. These carriers’ wagons, greatly 
limited in their range by the introduction of canals 
and railways, are still to be seen in some of the 
nual districts. A wagon of this land is provided 
with four broad huge wheels ; and being a hea^vy 
and clumsy engine of conveyance, is di^.a^wn by four 
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horses, though, when roads were bad in old times, 
six horses were not unnsu.al. The driver ordin.arily 
rode on a pony alongside the vehicle; now he 
more frequently w.alks, c.arrying a long whip. The 
wagon has a hooped top with movable covering; 
and the hinder p.art has always been left vacant 
for the use of passengers, who .are necess.arily 
huddled together on str.aw. Travelling in the ‘ tail 
of the w.agon’ is now entirely gone, or nearly so; 
but ■with .'ul its rude inconveniences, it was common 
till past the middle of the 18th o., and has afforded 
scope for some of the most grotesque descriptions 
of Fielding and Smollett. The tedious proooss_ of 
carriage by these wagons largely increased the prices 
of goods, and retarded the growth of commerce. 
The first modification in the caraying trade took 
place by me.ans of inland navigation, to winch 
reference has already been made. See CiVNAi.. Tlie 
convey.ance of cotton goods from Lancashire, of 
e.arthenw.are from Staffordshire, of metal goods from 
Birmingham, of salt from Cheshire, &o., became 
much more easy than before, o^wing to the large 
quantity which coidd bo packed in e.ach b.arge, 
and to the great .amoimt of work done by each 
horse. The chief o^wners of the old wagons became, 
in time, the chief o^wners of the c.aiial-boats ; thej' 
paid rates or tolls to the canal companies. Tlie 
celebratod Enghsh firm of Piolcford & Co. has been 
for many generations, and still is, at the head of 
the goods carrying trade. 

"When railways were established, a great struggle 
ensued ; the owners of the road- wagons and canal- 
b.arges had a formidable competition. They ■wisely 
accommodated themselves to a state of things which 
they coidd not prevent, and added the trade of 
railway goods C. to their former business. Threo 
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systems 'were tried : 1. The company pnroliased 
road-Tvagons or vans, coUeeted goods at the variotm 
toTTOS. conveyed them by railway, and tben distri- 
buted them at their several destinations. 2. The 
company confined their attention to the mere con- 
veyance on their railway, leaving the collection and 
delivery to the ordinary carriers. 3. The company 
combined both systems, conveying on the railway 
everything that offered, and competing with the C- 
for tho road-trafiic. During tho greater portion of 
the period in which tho r.ailway system has been 
in operation, the second of the above three plans 
has been adopted more extensively than cither of 
the others. Taking as ox.ample3 the greatest r.ail- 
w.ay company and the greatest carrjnng firm, Mesps 
Pickford had warehouses or depots at all the prin- 
cipal towns where the London and Horth-westem 
Pailwiiy had stations. The merch.ants and manu- 
facturers were customers, not to the company, but 
to the firm, for the conveyance of merchandise. 
Messrs Piclriord employed their own wagons .and 
horses, clerks. and porters, in collecting and deliver- 
ing goods, and paid to the company so much per 
ton for the conveyance along the railway, tho toll 
varying according to tho natime of the goods and 
the distance run. There were seldom any quarrels 
or disputes under this system. The c.arricr w.a3 
responsible to tho customer from first to last for 
the B.afety of tho merchandise ; and he had a claim 
against tho company for any injury while the mer- 
chandise was on the railway. Under the third 
system, disputes were much more frequent. The 
companies were bound by law to carry goods for 
all persons at certain tolls; but when they became 
road 0. as well, they competed with the ordinary 
0. in a way which the latter could barely contend 
ag.amst. Tho Great Western Railway has been 
unfavourably distinguished for jealousiM and law- 
suits between the comp.any and the carriers. 

At the present time, the tendency is for the 
companies to take the responsibility of the whole 
conveyance, tho 0. acting as their agents, if willing 
so to do, or else endeavouring to maintain .a fair 
competition. One of the greatest of the companies, 
tho hlidland, have in this way become C. on 
their own account, in order to obtain a share of 
the profit which accrues from road-traffic. The 
goods-vans traversing the streets of the metropolis, 
and other great towns, are now moro frequently 
inscribed with the names of railway companies than 
with those of private caniers. 

The goods-dGp6t3 of the several raitw.ays are 
scenes of great activity during tho night ; for it is 
then that the arrival-trains are mostly imjTOckcd, 
and tho departure-trains mostly made up. During 
the day, vans are coUeoting goods from manufactories 
and warehouses ; these goods are sorted at tho 
dGpfita, and are, when evening comes on, distributed 
among different trains, according to tho part 'of the 
country to which they arc to he conveyed. On the 
other hand, goods-trains arri'ving during the evening 
and night are unpacked, the goods classified according 
to districts, and sent out for delivery by road-vans 
on tho foUo-wing day. 

The four-horso hroad-wheol wagons, as already 
said, have almost disappeared from English ro.ads; 
vans of lighter construction sufficing to conveymer- 
ch.andise from and to tho various r.ail'way statioM. 
Canals stUl command a trade, hut it is chiefly in 
coal, stone, lime, ores, skate, bricks, and other 
articles very bulky in proportion to their value. 
The conveyance of manufactured goods h.as, for the 
most p.art, passed over to the railw.ays. 

In towns, there are C. whose business is confined 
wholly to short distances. Taldng the metropolis 
as an example, there are 0. residing in all tho 


villages and hamlets round about, e-a'-h possessing 
one or more single-horse covered' carts. Every 
morning the cart, containing miscellaneous articles 
collected in the viUage or hamlet, goes to London, 
and delivers each article at the particular house or 
establishment to which it is addressed. "When thus 
emptied, it receives a supply of p.aokages or other 
articles going fTOm London to the^ suburbs, and 
makes its retum-jonmey in the evening. The ^plan 
is cheap and convenient, and docs not seem lilrely 
to be supplanted by any other; for no amount 
of railway extension would wholly accommodate 
short traifio. For the metropolis more strictly, 
however, an excellent system has been established 
by the ‘ London Parcels Delivery Company.’ ^o 
or three times a day, parcels are conveyed from 
receiving-houses all over the metropolis to a 
central dGp6t near Fetter Lane, there sorted, and 
sent out again for delivery- The metropolis, out 
to a wide distance, is sep.ar-ated into districts, and 
ono or more c.art3, filled -with parcels, are sent to 
ejich district at certain horns of the day. The 
speed is rapid, the times are pimotnal, and the 
service in gener.al well conducted. The suburban 
C. have arranged among themselves a sort of 
central dGp6t or * house oT call ’ in the Old Dailey, 
for the exchange of traffic ; hut their system is not 
so well organised as that of tho company just named- 

The progress of improvement in the English 
Carrving Trade is a type of the advances simi- 
larly made in the United States, where canals, 
railways, and coasting steam-vessels have generally 
superseded the old tedious methods of conveyance ; 
and it is chiefly on the long and almost trackless 
rentes to the shores of the Pacific that are now seen 
tho old processes of carriage by pack-mnles_ and 
horses and huUook-wagons, 'the cost of tnanait by 
these means being very great. 

The term Cabryino Trade has latterly been 
applied more specially to all Idnds of convey- 
ance of merchandise by sea, •whether across^ the 
ocean or along tho coast. In this broad view, it, m 
reality, involves tbe whole question of mercantile 
marine, British and foreign. 

OARRffiRS, Law BESPECTiNa. A earner, m 
Law, is one who offers to tho puhhc to convey 
passengers, or goods, from ono place to another, 
for hire. The offer must be gener.al — for a pnvate 
person who contracts "with another for carnage, 
is not a carrier in the legal sense, and ^does not 
incur tho peculiar responsibilities which, in almost 
every country, it has been found expedient to attach 
to the occupation of a public or common earner. 
Carriage, in law, is thus a peculiar modification of 
the con'tr.act of hiring. In Rome, the responsibilities 
of earners by water were regulated _hy a prietorian 
edict, which was applicable also to innlcpepers and 
stablers (Nant®, Caupones, Stabnlarii, Dig. ; lib. iy. 
t. 9) ; and from that edict the law of carnage in 
modem Europe has been mainly borrowed,^ some- 
times directly, as in Scotland, sometimes indirectly, 
as in England. Tlie ground on which the edict 
increased the responsihUities attaching to an ordi- 
nary contract of hiring was, that ^the persoiw whom 
it enumerated wore under peculiar temptations to 
consort, either personally or through their servants, 
■with thieves and robbers, 'without the connection 
heinfi such as to admit of proof; and that the 
nubfo safety consequently requii-ed that they 
ihonld be held responsible for whatever had been 
intrusted to them, till its safe doliveiy .at the ifiaoe 
to which they had undertaken to convey it. This 
responsibility in our own law extends not only to 
the acts of tbe earner’s servants, but also to those of 
the other guests in an inn, or the other passengers m 
a conveyance. Tlio only exception to this liability 
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nt common low is in tlic c.-iso of lo-s nri'-iii!; from 
llio net of God or of the Qiif-'n’.-; , m mio^ — i. o., 
from the fury of the cli'iiient-!. or from nv.nr. But 
fi'Vor.nl Rtntntory limilnlion^ U-ivol'.‘‘n introducid. 
Tlicro is no liniiility for .irtii h'; of nnnsn.nl v.nliie 
(ir fr.nyility, \ndcss nn inert n'O'l liiro linn hecn jtnid, 
cxiiros'-ly ns iiiMiimicv, in c.insotiuonro of the j,'n-nler 
rislr (11 Gio. anil 1 Will. IV. c. and 17 
and IS Vict. o. Ill) ; ninl the ]>roof of v.nlnc is laid 
t>n the ]ior^on claimino coTupon'-ation. But the last- 
meiiiiont-d net, i-omnninly e.iUed the Railv.-av ntul j 
Trallic Act <vf IS.'i'i, jnovn’h s. on the other hand, that 
the comn.my .‘h.nll he hahle fttr neeloct or def.nult in 
the c.iniam' of piods. animals, ,t.e. ; notwithsl.nndin" 
nnv notie.' or condition or d.'claration m.nde hy the 
cnnijiany, for th" inirpose of limit ino their liahilih". 
The decisions of the eonrt i hare also aomenhal 
limited tin' iiniveival r.''i'onsihiIity of the earlier. 
I'or e\am]ile, it has Iwen d.'eide.l that he ii not 
lidile, i/iiit (.and the .K.inie appln-i to .an inn- 
Ueepor), for money taken from tlie poeki'ts »f the 
tiavelh r; hut that, if the money h.is heeii t.xkeii 
fiom the pockets of eloth.'S which leave heeii i toh'ii, 
or from trunks whieti ha\i' l..'.*n hrokeii into, his 
r. spon'-iliility eoiin s into op. latmii, 

rii'h'r I’.'nr.' iiuln.le.l i.ut. ri and |>..rt. n. who 
dll'i r tliem'"'lvi'S for hii.', to . arrv >;...m1s from one 
p.irt of a city to niioth. r. Win tier tie' I'.anie he 
the ea e w itli haekney ioa< hiie-ii. 1 1 nior.- d.eil.tfiil : 
thoimh, from the < atent t'l who h tie y ar.- leov 
I iilployed in the train Js.rt of ln.'.;a m. tie r. :."nii 
lei ! omul rx.a''‘n for an .a.uiption in tie ir cmw. 
W’harllni;. r.s aiul watehou'.'iie n ar.‘ liahh* only 
imcixr til" I pi'.nal i.'utracts into whedi tiny may 
hav.' cnterC'l, or in a.', nnlaie'.' with ne r.-antile ns.a.;i'. 
Ill Kiii^land, It lia 1 I'l ''11 (h .a-l. <1 that l.oloinodioie.' 
help, rs ar.' in a dill, r.'iit po-iteni fioiii earieTi ninl 
iniike. I'en, on tin’ yroiitel th.at tli.'y d.> not prof.” i 
to intertaiii all coiie'rs, or to r.’’i\e their yo'“l'. 
('. are liahle t<i niak’’ >;o.kI t.i the owinii of i;o.m1i 
intiai'-te.l t.i tlnm all 1”-’ i an 1114 fr.’in .a’vnteiit.al 
i lire. This nile was iiitM hn . .1 into .S’otlainl hy tie’ ^ 

• Mercantile Law .\nu inliin nt .\et of l‘'.'.l>; hut it 
j has not he n ihcnh-'l wlntlnT an cac' ptnm aioiild 
I h" made in tin’ ca'-e of lire oe.’.v'ioind hy hchtniiio. 

It is prohahle, liowev. r. th.it the Liiclnli nile, hy 
i which this oceiirriliee is exceptcl as tin- act of Go.l 
J froin the eat.’oon* of orilinary aeeehnl', would h*' 
held to nile the colistrlietloil of tie’ tt’ 11’ r.ll Wonll of 
the 17lh lectioii of the .Vollisli i.t.atiite. | 

I 

CA’BRIOX CHGW. .‘J.e fimw.— (’. (’. .al-. 
called Jl'itch I'e/terr, is imt 111 .\in"n. a, .ai 111 
^ Biitain. the name of a ep-’cn-i of ciaiw, hut of one . 
of the S'liltiir.' family. Si " Vi i.n ni’.. j 

CARRION I’LOWLR.'s, a name which, on. 
account of tlnir inn’ll ri'emhlmi; th.at of putrid 
iiir.at, li.ai heeii piveii to tli” llowers of iii.aiiy 
apeeiea of Shlji'H'l. 'J'lle peiilis Slilflul heloli'.;s to 
tlio iiatlir.al onler .l.'. /.’pnnf'ir, niel is n iii.arh.alile 
for the (■x.'.’'.'.ive ihwelopiie’Iit I’f tie’ c. lliil.ar tisoie 
nt the hlciii and le’hictnni of that of the h.avis, 
Xi '.lOtiiig in a general a’.peet hk.c th.it of the C.ictii.s 
f.iinily. The eje’Cies arc natives of the Cane of 
Good Hope. The llowa r.i ale often l.aree, .anil not 
devoid of he.aiilj’, hut the carrion rdeiieh is Very 
itroiin. It in not Vet known to wlnat chemieal 
nil. t.ance it is owiiii;. 

C.V'RRON, a villaoo in .Stirlinosliire, Scotland, 
cm the ri"ht hank of the C.arron Water, H miles 
east-north-e.ast of Falkirk. It is celehrats'd for 
its ironsvorks, svhich aro aiiioii^ the largest of the 
kind in Britain. 'J'he wiirkii were est.ahlishcd in 
ITllh ; and are carried on hy a company, wlio employ 
a gicat miiiiher of men. I’op. (Ii) 71 ) lOSS. 


CARROK OIL. See Bur.xs. 

CsVRRONA'BK.S arc sliorl iron pins, inveiitc.l 
hy Mr Gascoigne, and n.amcd after the C.aiTon Ir..n 
Works in Scotland, wlioro they were first ma.lc. 
They are lighter than ordinary guns, and h.ave a 
chaiiiher for powder, like nmrtar.s. They were made 
standard navy pins in 177fi, to he carried on the 
jioop, forcc.a-st’h’, and upper work.s. Being manage- 
ahlo hy .a smaller niimher of hands than guns, and 
being Very useful in close emgagements, they wcic 
lu’hi in ninch favour iliiriiig the great w’ar : the 
.■■e.inii’ii c.’illod them ‘smashers.’ \ GS-pmindor car- 
ronado weighc.l not niiieh more th.an h.iU as much 
as the •Itl-ponnilcr gnu in use in 1770. They 
r.iiig.* from ti's-jionndeis down to G-poiindei’S. The 
denominations, weight 1 , lengths, calibre, kc., of 
the chief vari.’ties iif carronade aro noticed under 
Cts’so.v. 

.^onic C. .are made 1 hoi ter w ith a given bore. C. 
.ar.’ hilt little us.’d, except hy the English and 
rreiieii. 'J’hmigh v.ahi.alile at close miartors, they 

I at’’ no match for long pms at a iiistance ; and 
tlmrefore a ship anned only svith C. would faro 

I h.i’lly ill a gen.’ral action. In recent yc.ar.i, 0. 

. have t’l a onsi.h’rahle extent hecn replaced in 
th’’ Eiigli 'h navy hy howit.’ers, long gnus, and shell 
guns. 

I (W'RRfn’ (7 ).ii(c'm}, a gcmis of jilanls of the 
natur.d ocI'T f 'la'.’/fip nr. 'i’h.’y arem.’‘tly natives 
”f th” c..iintri. i snrronnding the Me.lit'.'rr.uu’.ui 
.St’ a. The C.iminon C. {!K f'tini'.i), is a hiennial 
phalli, coiiimnn in BriUin and m"’l part i of Eni.ipe, 
.al ■> ill th.’ C.inc.asii 1 ; and is iinivcn’.ally cultivated 
not only in Eiiroix’ ami the Eiiropo.an colonics, hut 
ill Cliiiia, (.Vchiii China, Ac., for th.’ sake of its root. 
Th” ro-it of the wil.l plant is i.lendcr, w.iody, and 
of a Vera- strong llav.nir; that of tho cultivate.! 
vari.’ly I’l much thickir ainl more llcdiy, much 
milder in it 1 llavtmr and ipi.alili.'i, generally red, 
luit rotnetim. ”! or.uvg.’ oryelhiwi li xvliite. The sub- 
v.arieth s in cnltiv.atioii are also distinpiisho.l by 
tin ir fonii— rom.' b.’lng longer and more tapering 
tiiaii otli.’rs— by tin ir su'e, and by tlie duration of 
tio’ir growth ; Ihe nir.'y kinds li.'ing .also comp.ara- 
tively small, aii.l .almo’t cxchtsively cultivated in 
ganll ns f..r culinary ir whilst the' larger and lat-: 
kiii.ls ar.' oft. 'll .also grown in lield.s, lor feeding 
c.ittii’. Th.' liel.l ciillivalion of the C. is carried 
on t.i a much greater extent in rotno parts of 
Traiic.’, G.-rmany, and Behginni, than in Britain ; 
blit it i'l inen-aiing in Brit.aiii. The C. app.’.ars 
t.i have b.’en cultivated at an early perio.l in 
Flander.! ami Germany, and to h.ave been iiitni- 
duce.l into the ganl.'iis'of England in the beginning 
of the IGth ci'iitiiry. In the reign of Gh.arlos 1., 
hdiei xvori’ G. I.’avoi as an oraamciit instead of 
feather.i; .and the heanty of the haves is still 
occasionally aeknowledgcd by ]>lacing a root, or 
Hie n]ip'’r pirtion of one, in xvater, tbal it m.ay 
throw lint young leave i t.i .adorn nparlmcnfs in 
winter. The C. jirefers a ligiit and rather randy 
soil, and often miecee.ls verj- well on a peat soil. 
It i-’i very liable to tlie attack.s of the larva of tho 
Graiio I'ly (tp by which tlie greater part of a 
croi> is sii'inotimes destroyed when the young roots 
•are .alioiit the thickness of a quill ; on wliiok account, 
ill g.ardciis where there is iiarliciilar re.-uson to appre- 
hend danger from this enemy, it is the practice to 
make a number of miccessivo soxvings, Bomo of 
xvliieh may probably t’sca]ic. As an article of fond, 
C. cont.aiiis a large amount of what nro c.allcd 
hc.at-prodncing compomuhi, with n Email proportion 
of flosii-forming niattor. It coii.sists cssontmlly of 
Bl.arcli, BUgar, and nlbumcn, along xvith a vol.atilo oil, 
whieli comnmnicatca a llavour to many dyapeptics 
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CARROUSEL— CAESTAIES. 


very impleasant. The following ia the composition 
of dbied carrot : 


Starch and sugar, ... 93*71 

Albumen, .... 4*35 

Red neutral substance (carotin], 0*34 

Fixed and a-olatilc ells, . . . 1*00 

Ash, .... 0-CO 


100*00 

C. is easy of digestion, and gently laxative. Boiled 
C. is used as a poultice for foul idcers and other 
sores, and as a vermifuge. Grated C. forms an 
agreeable cooling, hut also stunid.ant applic.ation. 
A sirup is prepared from carrots ; and when cut 
into small pieces and roasted, they are occasionally 
used in Germany as a substitute for coffee. A 
strong ardent spirit is distilled from them in somo 
parts of Europe, 10 lbs. of carrots yielding about 
half a pint. C. seeds are emjiloyed as a diuretic, 
also as a carminative and stimulant; those of the 
wOd 0. being preferred. — Besides the crane fly, 
.already noticed, c.arrots have muuerous other insect 
enemies. One of the most troublesome is the 
Carrot Ely [Psila roscc)^ a small dipterous flj', the 
lan*a3 of avhich, by e.ating aw.ay the surf.ace of the 
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Carrot Hy {Psila roses ) : * 

a, larva, natural size; b, larva, magnified; e, d, its opera- 
tions on the root ; e, pupa, natural size ; pupa, magnifled ; 
/;, mature insect, natural size ; li, mature insect, magnified. 

root, c.ause what is commonly known as rust in 
carrots, and prep.are them for the furtlier operations 
of millepedes and other destroyers. The larvae of 
several species of moth {Depressaria) are very injuri- 
ous to them when in flower and seed. An apliis 
{A, dauci) often kills the j’oimg plants. 

CARROU'SEL (Fr.), a species of knightly 
exercise, avhich, down even to the beginning of 
the 18th c., was very common in .aU the courts 
of Europe. C. was a kind or imitation of the 
tournament, .and for a time after the discontin- 
luanco of the hatter seems to have supplied its 
place. The di*esses, for the most p.art, were those 
of the knights of former times, and the combat- 
ants, or r.ather competitors, were divided into two 
parties, usually according to their different nation- 
alities. One of the favourite exercises in France 
consisted in running at the p.asteboard head of a 
Moor or Turk with a l.auce, cutting it down with 
a sword, or firing at it with a pistol. Another 
of these tests of skill and horsemanship, if not of 
cour.age, consisted in c.arrying off a whole line of 
rings, which were suspended for the purpose. The 
C. in France was not known earlier than the reign 
of Henry IV. ; but it had existed for some little 

* For the accompanying illustration, and many 
others of a similar nature throughout this work, we are 
indebted to Morton’s Enciwlopccdia of Agriculture. \ 


time previously in Italy. There w^re brilliant 
carrousels under Louis XIII., and l,vo celebrated 
ones were given in honour of hlademoiselle de la 
Vallibre — the one at Paris in 1662, the other at 
Versailles in 1664. The place where the first of 
these ffites was held, has ever since been called 
the Place du C.arrousel. A revival of the C. was 
attempted at Berlin in 1750; .and in 1828 the 
Cav.alry School at S.aumur held one in honour 
of Madame la Duohesse de Berry. The so-called 
Eglinton Toum,ament — an entertainment given some 
years ago by the chivah'ous Earl of Eglinton — was 
in re.ality a c.arrousel. 

CARSE is a term applied in Scotland to low 
lands adjoining rivers. The word is of uncertain 
origin. In Stirlingshire, it is restricted in its sense 
to the level .alluvial soils which are only a few 
feet above the river Forth. In Perthshire, it also 
applies to the whole of the slightly undulating 
hands to the north of the Tay, which form the 0. 
of Gowrie. 0. soils usually consist of argillaceous 
deposits, which produce crops of great luxuriance, 
although there are some which consist of hungry 
and barren clays. The richest of -them are of 
.a hazel colour, .and become fri.able when exposed 
to the action of frost ; the poorest, on the other 
h.and, .are of a yellow colour, containing little 
vegetable matter to render them amenable to 
cultivation. The best kinds of C. soils are gener- 
ally farmed on the six-course shift — 1. Gr.as 3 ; 
2. Oats ; 3. Beans ; 4. Wheat; 5. Pot.atoes ; 6. Turnips 
or Fallow. Large crops of grass are grown when 
the clover-plant catches. It is mostly made into 
h.ay, and the after-math is xmed for soiling horses 
and cattle in the straw-yards. The land is seldom 
p.astured, as the feet of animals trample and destroy 
the grasses, when the weather is wet. The oat-crop 
is more uncertain on the carses, but in Lavoiurablo 
years, the jdeld is large, and the quality of the grain 
is excellent. Beans .are very successfidly grown, 
indeed the best of the C. sous are the best bean- 
soils in Scotland. Where the land is rich, and not 
too stiff, the potato is sometimes largely grown. On 
the poorest description of the C. soils, the potato 
does not thrive. Wheat c.au be grown in closer 
succession on the C. lands, than on any other descrip- 
tion of land with the same expenditure of mamue. 
A large stud of horses are required on C. hands, to 
enable the farmers to prepare the land for the 
v.arious crops, .at the moment when the season 
suits. A small portion of the land is stfil usually 
sixmmor-fallowed, as it is found th.at it c.annot bo 
kept thoroughly clean by green crops in rainy 
sc.asons. 

CARSTAIRS, William, a distinguished poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical character of the 17th c., 
who took a very active p.art in bringing about the 
Revolution of 1688, was bom at Uathc.art, near 
Glasgow, Februaiy 11, 1649. He was educated atthe 
village school of Ormiston, in East Lothian, and 
subsequently at the university of Edinbiugh, where 
he displ.ayed a rem.arkable aptitude for learning. 
In liis 24th year, Scotland being then in a most 
imsatisfactoiy state, .alike from a political and 
religious point of view, 0. went to study theology at 
Utrecht. His scholarship, polite address, knowledge 
of men, and gre.at pohtical inform.ation, especially 
regarding his own country, recommended him to 
the notice of the Prince of Orange, who chose him 
.as his confidential adviser in all matters relating to 
Britain. In 1682, being in England on a mission of 
observation from Holland, he was employed to 
negotiate between the Enghsh and Scotch con- 
spirators in the Rye House Plot. With others 
implicated, he was arrested and put to the tortiue 
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of tho tlimnb-screw, but refused to confr '- 1 mu-tbing 
that bad not been jiroviouali' revealed, and that 
only on condition tuat avliat lio oaid oliould not 
bo used in ovudence, citber directly or indirectly, 
against any other jicrson. At tbij tune, bo Imd 
Ecerota from Holland of tbe greatest iinj'ortaiieo 
in Ilia iiossoasion, Mbicb lio carefully concealed, 
altbougb there can bo no doubt that their revelation 
M'ould not only liavo raved him from torture, but 
bavo obtained for bun (Croat reward and honour. 
Britain, therefore, owia very niueb indeed to tbo 
firinncsa of 0. at tliia juncture. Ho relumed to 
Holland about tbo beicimiing of IGSS; and, acting 
mainly on his advice, the I’rinco of Onangc idamied , 
and carried out the invasion of IGSS. Ho .aecom- 
lunied the iinnco .as chaiilain, and after the fceltle- 
luent of the crown, when tho lu inee bad been linuly 
e.dablislied .aa William 111., C. was inslitiment.al 
in elTeelimc a lueoncdiation between bim and tbo 
.‘^eottibb Cbureti, when tbe ill advice of other eoitn- 
eilier.i bad nearly led to an open ruidtire. I’lom 
IGU.’i to the death of tbe liing m 17112. bo could 
not bavo bad more iiillueneu in ScoltLaU airair.i if 
bo b.ad been jirime-minisler of tbo cmiiilry ; and 
Ilia autbority m eliureb-m.ittem w.as Midi, that bo 
avaa jio]iid.arlv called ‘ Cii dm. d C.arst.air.'-’ He w.yi 
eleeUd I’niiclpal of the uninmilyof lldmlmrub in 
1701, and in this ea|neit\ u id all liii iullucsice 
with government to obt.un an iner. .i e of |>.ilion.aue 
for tile Seotti'b eelle.c, i. In the i imi* aear, be v.ai 
puniited to the t'liureh of (trejfriuv, and w.ii 
appointed Modirator of the (>eni i.il .\i ■*mbly m .\t 
tiieeeevlimc, an olll.e to \\ht*h In' u..', font linn i 
eheled in the eour.-n of d. veii u". H" died 
August 171'', diejily n'grilt'd by tlm ulnd,' nation, 
and leaving a teliulatnui for n Imhir-htp and niiieere 
piety, at Mell aa for unhouinkd ch.antj and polilie.il 
t.tg.aeity J.irdi eijualKil. 

C.VU.STBX.S, A.s.'ti.s .lAtailt, nil eminent Cierman 
artist, w.as born mar .ScliliiMig. .M.av 111, 17,7I. 
Ill 1702 be Went to Copenb.igen, wlieie, iilieii 
llr.tt iiitiodiiced to tbo Hoy.il (i.dlery of I*.tintitiL”i 
and Cast 1 from the .■\ntniuu he Mas m exeitid 
that ho ihcd fears of joy. After i.taymg levtii 
veaw in tho H.uiidi caiut.al, wliero ho (uadueed 
Ilia ‘ Il.aUlur'ii Death,' and ‘ Hoius ntul Uly.-ses,' 
rnpiiorting liiimelf chidly by (Bjrti.iit p.iinlmL’. be 
coiimieiieed a jomiiey on fool to Itonie, but ii.is 
I obliged to return for want of me.irni after re.aeb- 
, iiig Mantua. Ho re-nleil iii I.ubeek for litiiie 
, time, but tiiroilgli tbe Uiinlue.is of a Me.dlbv 
' .amateur artist iiameil Itodile, In' contrived t'> naeii 
I Berlin, avliere bii great eomjmiitnm, tin) * I’.ill of 
the .iViigeli' (with 201) lignre.s), g.iiin il lor Iiim an 
.ajijiointliHiit im profe.-ur m tbe .aeiubiny, while 
I bis decoration of a r.iluon in tho Dorville I’.il.ico 
, obtained for him an mtrotluetiou b) tlie king ami 
' a p'.'iision. He w.as noiv enaijb *1 to \ isit Kome, m here 
. ho devoted hiliu.elf to tbo study of the siorks of 
I Mioliael Aii'.jdo and ll.a]di.iel. liis liml iiork in 
I Itonie, a ‘Visit of the Argonauts to the Centaur 
Chiron,’ sv.as ibstuigni.slied liy pmity of style, he.iuty 
of forma, and fine dLslnhution of light. His numer- 
oiLS Bill) ;c(pient drawing i mostly ro)ire..enle'l laem.s 
from tlio ancient elas'iic pnet.s, with fiiihjeels from 
O'si.an, Dante, and .Sliaksiieare. C. died May 20, 
1703. 

GAUT, a fi]iceics of carriage avitli two wheels, in 
which res])cct it dilfera from the ordinary n'.agon 
that has four avheels. There arc dilTerent Itinds of 
carts, according to llio nature of the goods or 
articles to ho carried, and tliey also diflor consi- 
derahly in difl'ereiit coiuitries. 'J'ho C. is lilllo Been 
in Bngland, wlicro tlio heavy and moro capacious 
w.igou t.alces its place. It is, however, used for 
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agiietiltiiral .and other purposes in Cumberland and 
adjoining northern counties. There, it diffens only 
in a slight degree from tho 0. miivers.ally used in I 
ScotlaiuL The Scotch C. is an c.xcecdingly coiive- | 
nieiit fonn of carriago for gcncr.al mcrebandi.so, or 
for agricultural produce, and well nd,apted for being 
drawn on roads ui a billy coimtry_. A iiualeiial 
advantage consists in its weight, being about only 
b.alf a ton, while its usiual load is from a ton to 
22 cwt. ; from avbicli circumstance it is a partioidarly 
bandy a'eliiclo for comparatively light lo,ads, and so 
far is Hiiperior to tho Hnglisli wagon, wliieb is best 
nd.spted to carry lingo loads of from two to tbreo 
tons. In carrying lusy, straw, or grain from tbo 
harvest-field, .Scotcli fanners employ a (leculiar kind 
of C. wilboiit sides to aibiiit of a Imlliy load ; hut 
they nls'i, as oeea'iion serve.s, use for a Kimil.sr pur- 
pose an ordinary C., on whieli they (dace a movahlc 
fr.smc, a'i is seen in tho adjoining cut. .Mlj^aiii for 
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m.uket il carriid in tho ono-horse C., and a driver 
like, elu.rgo of two eartr. The followbig adv.ui- 
Li"ei of oiie-lioive cart.s are well enumerated hv 
I.'ud It. tjeymoiii'i ‘A home, when lie actssiiigly, will 
do liali as mueli mois; work .si when bo acts iu 
eonjuiietion with another; that H to ray, that two 
lior.' I will, 1 ep.sralely, do .s-s mueli wmk as tliue 
conjunctively. This ari'cs, in the lird place, from 
the Miigle lior.ie being no near the lo.id lio dr.iv.o; 
and ill the next jil.see, from tbo jioiut or lilie of 
di.iiigbt being so nmcb below bis bre.sst, it beiirg 
11 - u.il to mak'i tlio wlieei.s of singlediorso c.srls low. 
.\ hon.e harnc'aul singly lias notiiingbiit bis load to 
eonteml iiilli ; libero.ss, when bo tlr.iws in eoiijurio- 
tioiiuitb aiiotlior, bo is gener.slly emli.srni.sied by 
.'omo diirereiieo of rate, tho liorso behind or beforo 
him moving ipiiekcr or idower than himself ; ho i.s 
likewbe frispientlv inconvenienced by the greater 
or le i beiglit of his m-iglihour ; these considerations 
give a decided .sdvant.sgo to tho tiliiglc-hon o earl. 
The very great e.s.so with wliieh a low C. is fillcil 
mav he added ; as a man may loid it, with the help 
of il long-liamlli d ihovel or foik, hy me.iiu of his 
haiubs only; wlierea-i, in order to till a liiglierC., 
not only tlie man’s back, but bis arms and svliolo 
peniou must be e.Xerted.’ To tlie-'u just ob-ervatioiis 
it need only be added, that in many jt.irts of I.nglaml 
lliero is a' iraslefnl e.\[iL'ndituru in boi.se-power, a 
]iair of horres lieiiig olten let to dr.aw .a climv.y 
wn'gon to market, eonlainiiig a load wbieh could 
with tbe greatest ease bo dr.iini by one horse in a 
k-s pomlermis machine. 

Tho oiio-lion'O C. Ls em])loyed by carriers .all over 
Scotland, file load being iLsually piled bigb in a 
Mpiare form, and covered in with a woollen MTamier, 
ill wliieli htalo the C. is dr.iwii IS to 20 miles a 
d.sv. Seo C.iKiiinr.s. In France and Gennany, tbo 
carrier'B C. is a moro giganlie macbiiic. Iflng in 
the body, very btroii'g in conslnietion, and (loiscd on 
two big'ii u’beel.s with broad rims, this continental 
C. carries cnorinoii.s loads, almo.st equal to what 
are seen iu the largo wagoii-s of England. Tho 
itigcidouB maimer iu whieli tho load is adjusted 
to rest oxclusively on tho wheels, and bo reUeve 
tho fcinglo horse iu tho shafts, is matter of smi'riso 
to all Btrangers. All carts, whatsoever, in Great 
Britain, must bear llio n.amo and address of tbo 
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o'mier, painted conspicuously on them, according to 
statute 1 and 2 "Will. rV. c. 22. See Wagon. 

CARTAGE'NA, a fortified seaport of Sp.ain, on a 
b.ay of the Mediterrane.an, in lat. 37“ 36' hf., lonjr. 
0° 57' W. It is built partly on the declivity of a hill, 
.and partly on a plain extending down to the sea, and 
is enclosed by bills avhich screen it from all winds. 
Tho l^boiu' is one of the best in the hlediterr.ane.an, 
cap.aclous enough to hold the largest fleets. The 
entrance is narrow, and complotel}' commanded by 
the fortifications on an island called La Isoletta, on 
the south. It av.as formerly tho largest naval arsen.al 
not only in Spain but in Europe, but is now dee.ayed 
and desolate. The city, which is sim-ounded by 
w.alls, has quite a Moorish aspect imparted to it by 
its old streets, as aveU as by its Moorish cathedral, 
and the laiins of an old castle on tho toj> of a hill 
of the same order of architechure. C. has several 
weU-built and sjiacious streets, but avith one or two 
exceptions, they arc all badly paved. Red marble 
is so plentiful, that it is used for the commonest 
piuposes. C. has m.anufaoture3 of sail-cloth and 
glass, and a trade in barilla, .agrioultm'.al produce, 
&o. The tunny fishery is important, and the silver 
and lead mines, anciently a\Tought and recently 
reopened, promise to be again v.aluable. Pop. 33,593. 

O. , which avas a colony of the Carthaginians, avas 
bmlt by Hasdrubal 242 n.c., under the name of 
Neav Carthage. It formed tho head-quarters of tho 
Carthaginiaus in Spain, and soon became a city of 
much 'aa’ealth and influence. It was captured by 

P. Soipio in 210 n.c., and became of importance 
imdor the Homans, avlio are said to haa-e employed 
40,000 men daily in the mines in tho neighbor- 
hood. It avas sacked by the Goths, and did not 
again attain any note until the time of Philip II. 

CARTE, Tuoiias, an English historian, distin- 
giiishod for his industry and research, avas bom at 
Clifton," in AVaravicksbire, aa-hero his father aa'as 
parish minister, in IGSG. Educated at Oxford, ho 
afterwards took the degree of M. A at' Cambridge, 
and entering holy orders, was appointed reader at 
the Abbey Church, Bath ; but bemg attached to the 
Stuarts, ho resigned his office rather than take the 
oaths to the new goa’cmment. In 1722, ho was 
suspected of having been concerned in the con- 
spiracy of Bishop Atterbury, avhose secretary ho 
avas, and £1000 was offered for his apprehension; 
but ho escaped to France, where ho remained for 
some years. On his return to England, he pub- 
lished a life of tho Didce of Ormond, remarkable 
for the fulness of its informatiou. In 1747 — 1755, 
he published a Hislory of England, bringing it doavn 
to the year 1G54. This work is anry a'aluable for 
its facts, but the author had not the capacity to 
gr.applo avith these philosophically. Hume and other 
historians, hoavover, have been much indebted to 
him for the materials of history. Am ong his other 
works was an edition of T/nuxnus; and at his 
death, in 1754, he loft behind him 20 folio and 15 
quarto a’olumes of MSS., in further illustration of 
the history of England to 1G8S, avhich haan proa-ed 
of great utility to subsequent aaiiters. These are 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

OA'BTEL, dining a time of avar, is .an agreement 
betaveen the belligerents for an exchange of prisoners. 
Sometimes tho name is gia'en to a ship, called by the 
French a hdtiment panemenlaire, comiuissioncd to 
cona’ey the exchanged prisoners, or to carry messages 
to the enemy. A ship, avhen thus employed, must 
carry no cargo, ammunition, or implement of war, 
except one gun for signals. 

CARTER, Ei.izAnETH, an English lady,- remark- 
able for her classical .attainments, and also for 
her knowledge of modem languages, ' avas born 


December 1717, at Deal, Kent. Slow at first to 
Icam, she aftcra-ards displayed remarla'Clo aptitude. 
In her 21st year she published a small volume of 
poems, and in the succeeding year she translated 
from tho Italian of Algarotti An Explanation of 
Newton's P/iilosojiJty for the Use of Ladies. 'These 
publications brought her into note, and obtained for 
her the friendship of such men as Bishop Butler, 
Archbishop Seeker, Su- Joshua Reynolds, Bmke, 
and Dr Johnson, the latter of whom especially held 
her in great esteem, and had the highest 02 )iniou of 
her proficiency as a Greek scholar. A translation 
of Ejiictetus which sho made, was most favourably 
received by the literary press of her time, both at 
homo and abroad. She died unmarried, February 
180G, at the ago of S9. 

CARTERET, John, Eaul Gratswille, a distin- 
guished orator .and statesman of the 18th c., was 
bom April 1690, his father being Baron Carteret of 
Hawncs, Bedfordshire. His education, commenced 
at Westminster School, was completed at Oxford. 
From the batter place, .according to Dean Swift’s 
humorous assertion, he carried away more Greek, 
Latin, and philosophy than w.as at all becoming a 
person of such high r.anit. Introduced into the 
House of Peers in 1711, ho spoke in favour of tho 
Protestant succession, and in consequence received 
tho c.arly notice of George I., .and obtained some 
lucrative appointments. In 1718 — 1719, he was 
.appointed ambassador extraordin.ary to Sweden, and 
in the following year succeeded in concluding a 
jieace between Sweden, Piaissia, and Hanover. In 
1721, he was .appointed secretary of state, and in 
this c.apacity defended avith great zeal the proceed- 
ings of government in tho Atterbury conspiracy. 
In 1724, he avas made lord nontenant of Ireland. 
During his adce-regency, he was in constant inter- 
course, and held frequent discussion, avith De.au 
Swift about public affairs. His lord lieutenancy, 
avhich lasted from 1724 to 1726, and .again from 
1729 to 1730, avas popular, particularly the latter 
period. From 1730 to 1742, he was ono of the 
most able .and detennined of tho leaders of tho 
opposition in tho House of Lords ag.ainst Sir 
Robert Walpole, and on his displacement, avas 
made a secretary of state. On tho death of his 
mother in 1744, he succeeded to the title of Earl 
Granadlle, .and in the same ye.ar had to resign liis 
seals of office, the Broad Bottom Mini stry (q. v.) 
expressly excluding him ; but ho continued to 
receive marks of the roy.al favour. C. was a most 
liberal patron of men of letters. Ho Red January 
1763. 

CA'RTHAGE, called Carthago by the Romans, 
Cardiedon by the Greeks, both of avhich are but 
forms of the native n.ame Karlh-hadtha, i. e., ‘Ncav 
Town’ (found on ancient coins), w.as tho greatest 
city of antiquity on the north coast of Africa, and 
was situated in what noav constitutes tho state of 
Tunis, on a peninsula extending into a small bay of 
tho Mediterranean Sea. It was founded, according 
to legend, by Dido (q. v.), a Phoenician queen, avho 
had fled from Tyre after the murder of her husband 
almost nine centuries before tho Christian era, but 
more probably (bko tho Anglo-Indian Calcutta) 
it originated in an emporium or factory estab- 
lished by the colonial merchants of Utica, and tho 
capitalists of the mother-city Tyre, on accoimt of 
the convenience of its situation. Unfortimately, 
wo know vciy little of its growth. Our informa- 
tion only begins after C. had become one of tho 
greatest commercial cities of the world, and wo 
have but very scanty .and one-sided accounts of it 
even then. 'The nomber of tbo inhabitants beforo 
its destruction amounted to about 700,000. The 
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populatiomvaspartlyofPhccnician, partly of Libj'an besides an immense snm of money, and they n-cre 
descent. The territoiy n-iiicli tlic Carthaginians taken boimd not to make ivar avithoiit permission of 
acquired by the subjugation of tlie Libyan tribes, the Eomans. Massinissa, king of Niunidia, skilfully 
and by the ultimate annexation of other older availed himself of dissensions which arose within 
Phccnician colonies, with wliicli they had at first O. between the nobles and the people, to advance 
been simply in alliance, siicli .as Utica, Hadni- his omi interests at the expense of the Cartha- 
metum, l\uiis. Hippo, the two Leptes, &c., extended gmians ; and as they (151 n.c.) opposed him, and 
in the middle of the 5th c. n. c. southward to drove his adlicrcnts out of the cify, the llomans 
Lake Triton, eastward to the Great Syrtis, and seized the opportiuiity for a new declaration of war, 
westward to IIipporegiu.s (now Bona). Tlie maritimo 149 n. o., on the ground that the treaty avas broken ; 
power of the Carthaginians enabled them also to and after a siege of two yeai-s, C. avas taken l)y 
extend their settlements and conquests to the other Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, 14G u. c. For 
coasts of the McditeiTanean. In the Cth c. E. c., six daj’s the combat avas maintained in the streets 
they averc masters of Sardinia, and had begun to of the citj', and for soa’cntocn days the aamrk of its 
contend for the possession of Sicily. Hanno (q. aa) destruction by fire avas earned on by the con- 
founded colonies on the avest coast of Africa beyond querors. The country became a' Homan proa'ince. 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and Himilco a-isited the t!. Gracchus sent out GOOD colonists to found a neav 
coasts of Spain and Gaul. The relations of C. to city on the site of Carthage. It avas called Junonia, 
foreign states in earlier times are not a-ciy clear, hut it did not prosper. Augustus, c.arrj'ing out the 
The first treaty aritli the Romans av.as concluded intention of his gi’c.at uncle, restored the city, and the 
in 509 u.c. ; the second, in SIS n.c. ; the third, neav C. had become, in the second and third cen- 
in 30G E. c. The connected history of C. begins turies of the Christian ora, one of the finest cities of 
arith the 5tli c. n.c., a period of av.ars betaveen the Roman empire. In 4.39 A.D., Genseric made 
the Carthaginians and the Greeks in Sicily. The it the capital of the Vandal kingdom ; Bolisarius 
Carthaginian army under Ifamile.ir av.as destroyed conquered it in 533, and named it Justiniana; the 
by Gelon at Himcra m 4S0 ii.c. It aaaas not till Apabs rmder Hassan utterly destroyed it in G47 
410 E.c. th.at the araar beg, an avhich ended in the A. D. ; .and noav only two or three small h.amlets .and 
conquest by the Carth.aguii.ana of some parts of a few ruins m.ark its site. 

the island. Dionysius the Elder, or rather the Wo li.ave not a’ory satisfactorj- accounts of the con- 
pestilence avorking for him, put a stop to their stitution of the Carthaginian st.atc. It is ccrt,ain th.at 
conquests, but did not succeed in expelling them, it avas oligarchical, and that the chief poaver av.as in 
Wav paged almost constantly lutwcen Dionysius the hands of the grc.at families (gentes), from aadioso 
.and the Carthaginians. 'J'lie more feeble reign of members the senate, .amoimting to 300, aa'as chosen. 
Dionysius the Younger allorded them an oppor- This senate aiipointed, as it averc, a more select 
trinity of extcndiiig their con([Ucsts, yet they avero council of .30, and sometimes a stUl sm.allcr one of 
frequently repelleil .and defeated by the Sicilian only 10, at the head of avhom avero tavo suJTlIcs (prob- 
G reeks ; and during .311—301 n.c., Ag.athoclos .ably the same .as the Hebroav shofclcm, ‘judges’), 
carried the avar into Africa, and attacked C. itself, but it is not certain avhat relation these bore to one 
After his death, the Cartli.agini.ans .ag.am incre.ased another, or how their power av.as .apportioned betaveen 
their dominions in Sicily ; and .althongh P^Trhus them. We can g.ather dimly, from atarions scattered 
contended _ successfully .ag.aiii.st them at first, he .sfatcmoiits, that the Carth.aginiau olig.archy, avhilo 
left that island entirely in 275 n.c. The sub- dc.siiisbg the multitude, av.as itself split up into 
jiigation of the south of Italy by the Romans, factions, and tom by family je.alousics. Corruption 
brought the tavo great and conquering nations into largely prea’.ailcd ; and it avould jierliaps li.avo been 
collision, and the First Funic avar arose, 2C1 E.c., better for the country it the poaver had been in 
and after a great naval victory of the Romans, the hands of a pojuilar despot than of a band of 
terminated ia 241, the Carthaginians giving up insolent .and tyrannical nobles. 

Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and p.ajdng to the The Carthaginian anny was raised from the 
Romans .a largo sum of money. Soon .after this, a conscription of the subjugated Liby.aus, from the 
muthiy of the hired troops of C., combined with .an hired Numidians, and from shaves. In the time of 
insurrection of the Libyan tribes, the ancient inh.abi- Agatlioclcs, the city sent forth 40,000 lie.avy armed 
t.ants of the country, who wore kept down by the infantry', 1000 c.aa'.alry-, and 2000 war-chariots, but 
arbitrary rule of the Carthaginian colonists, thrc.at- the state could easily raise 100,000 troops. The 
cned the entire min of the city'. Ilamilcar brought fleet in the First Funic war consisted of .350 shijis, 
that bloody war, however, to a successfiU tcrmiiia- carrying 150,000 men. How C. contrived to raise 
tion, and led an army to Spain, where he, .and after revenues suliicicnt to cover the enormous expense 
him Ilasdrub.al, obtained groat successes. Here her military and naval organisation involved, is 
was founded Xcw C., now Cartagena (q. v.). After not very' clear. It w.as, in .all likelihood, derived 
Hasdrubal's death, 221 E.c., Hannib.al (q. v.), bum- from tribute imposed on subject Libyan or Kumi- 
ing to revenue the dcfe.at which his native city di.au races, in great ]iart from mines in Spain, and 
had sustained from the Romans, broke the treaty' from import duties derived from her maritime and 
with them, and took Sagimtum, 219 B.c. Tlnis inland trade, which was prodigiously great. Her 
began the Second Funic w.ar, in which Han- merchantmen visited every' coast and isl.and of the 
nibal pursued his career of conquest from .Spain, Mediterranean, and even ventured as far ns the 
through Giud, and across the j\l[is into Italy itself, Azores, Britain, the B.altio, i&c. ; while her carav.ans 
defeated the Romans with terrible slaughter in penetrated tlu-ough Sahara to the gold-producing 
various battles, and, by that of Cannaj in particul.ar, districts of the Aiger, and through the Libyan 
brought Rome to the very' brink of ruin. Y^et the Desert to the lands along the Nile, 
w.ar terminated in the total defeat of the Cartli.a- The religion of the C.arth.aginian3 .appo.ars to 
ginians by Publius Cornelius Scipio, who oa'crtlmew havo been substanti.ally the same as that of the 
their power in Sp.ain, and was aictorious over Phcenicians — a avorship of the stars and of fire. 
Hannibal in the final and decisive b.attlo of Zama, Moloch aa'.as the chief deity, and to him cliildrcn 
in Africa, in October 202. A ^eace aa-as then con- and c.aptives aa'ere sacrificed. The highest natur.al 
eluded, in avhich the C.arth.agimans were limited to manifestation of this deity was the Sun. Besides 
their African territories ; but most of their ships of Moloch, the C.arthaginians avorshipped the Ty'rian 
aa-ar .and av.ar-clephants ai'cre taken from them, Heroidcs; Astarte, the goddess of the elements; 
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Esmun, the god of the colcsti.-J vault ; and a v.arietj’- 
of heroes, heroines, and genii or spirits, such as the 
Genius of Death, Hamilcar (vho fell at tho Rattle 
of Himcra), Dido, tho brothers Philaini, &c., as veil 
ns a few of tho lesser Greek divinities, of whom a 
knovlcdgo had been obtained m Sicily. It does 
not appear that there vas a distinct sacerdotal 
order in Carthage. Probably religious ceremonies 
vere performed by tho dignitaries of the state, but 
our knowledge on tliis interesting point is too 
meagre to permit of our arrhang at any very 
definite eonclusion. 

CxVRTHAGE, C.arr, a headland of Horth Africa, 
jutting out into the Mediterranean, in lat. 36° 52' H., 
long, 10’ 22' E. Traces of tho ancient city of 
C.arthagc (q. v.) are foimd on it to tho north of the 
Tunis lagoon. 

C.VRTHAGE'KA, eapit.al of the province of tho 
same name in New Gr.anada. It stands on the C.arib- 
bean .Sea, .a little to tho south-west of the month of 
the Magdalena, in lat. 10° 26' N., and long. 77° 54’ 
IV., having tho best harbour on tho co.ast, avith .a 
nav.al .arsenal and strong fortifications. Its popu- 
lation is estim.atod at 10,000, not more th.an one- 
tenth being avhite. The temperature r.angc3 from 
80° to 86° F. — tho air, howca'cr, being diy and 
he.althy. In the history of Spanish jVmerica, and 
more espcciallj' in th.at of the war of independence, 
tho city occupies a prominent place. 

CARTHiVGENA BARIC. See Ci.vciioka. 

CARTILV'GO, a term of v.arious application in 
Central .:Vineric.a.— 1. An .almost Landlocked b.ay 
or Lagoon of tho Caribbean Sea near tho nortli- 
west extremity of tho Mosquito shore. — 2. A 
river entering the same from tho south-south-west, 
about Lat. 15° K., and long. 84° W.— 3. A river of 
Co.st-a Rica, flowing into tho Gulf of Kicoya, an 
inlet of tho Pacific, near lat 9’ 30' N., and long. 
84° 30' W. — 4, A city, or rather tho niias of one, on 
tho same, about CO miles from its mouth. Dorni to 
1841, it was the capital of. Costa Rica j but being in 
that year all but destroyed by an e.arthqu.akc, it 
was mipplanted by San JosC, pronously its superior 
in we.alth and importance, about 15 miles to the 
west-north-west of itself. Tho volcano of its own 
name, doubtless connected uith its overthrow, is 
v.aluablo as a landmark to ra.arincrs. 

CA'RTHAMINE, or C^VRTHAMEINE The 
d 3 'c so called is obtained by a chemical process 
from E.afllower (q. v.), {Carthamw linclorinn), in 
crj-stals svhich are insoluble in sv.atcr, but slightlj' 
soluble in alcohol and ether. When newly pre- 
cipitated, C. immediately and permanently .att.aclics 
itself to cotton or silk, but not to svool, requiring 
no mordant, dj'cing the fabrio a fine red, which is 
changed to j-ellow on tho addition of alk.alie 3 , 
and may be returned to red again on being treated 
with acids. 

CARTHU'SIANS, a mon.astic order which owes 
its origin to St Bruno, who retired in 1086 svith 
si-v companions to tho solitude of La Chartreuse 
(whence tho name), near Grenoble, where they built 
hermitages, wore rude garments, and lived upon 
vegetables and coarse bread. In 1134, the fifth 
prior, Guigo, composed a body of rules, called tho 
SlaluXa Ouigonis or CoTisueludinc-i Carlnsia:, but they 
have been often changecL After 1170, svhen the 
order received papal .approbation, it extended rapidly. 
It dates from 1180 in England, where tho namo of 
Chartreuse-houses was corrupted into cliartcr-honses. 
The C. were divided into two classes, fathers {paired) 
and brothers (converst). Each occupied a separate 
cell, avith a bed of str.aw, a pilloav, a avoollon cover- 
let, and the means of manual labour or of uTiting. 
They left their cell, even for meals, only on fcstiva& 


.and on days of the funeral of a brother^of the order. 
Thrice a week, they fasted on bred^, avater, and 
s.alt, .and there avere sover.al lengthened fasts in tho 
}'e.ar. Flesh was forbidden .at all times, and aviue, 
unless mixed aa-ith avater. Dnbroken silence, except 
on r.are occasions, was enforced, as avell as frequent 
pnaycr and night-watching. These austerities avero 
continued, avith little modific.ation, by the modern 
C. Tho order at one time counted 16 proaunces, 
and can still boast some of tho most magnificent 
cona-ents in tho avorld — as La Orandc Chartreuse, 
near Grenoble, .and Certosa, near Pavi.a. Tlioy avero 
given to hospitality and aa'orks of charitjq and avero 
on the whole better educated than the mendicant 
orders. Their principal seats avere in Italy, France, 
and Switzerland ; but they have shared the fate of 
the other monastic establishments, and their con- 
vents are now for the most part solitudes indeed. 
— ^Tho C.arthusian nuns arose at S.alette, on the 
Rhone, in France, about 1229. They followed tho 
rules of the Carthusian monks, but avith some miti- 
g.ations, of avhich the most notable is that they have 
.a common rcfcctorj'. 

CA'RTILAGE is a firm elastic subst.ance, of a 
pc.arlj' avhiteuess, presenting to tho unaided eye a 
uniform and homogeneous appearance. C.artilages 
maj' bo divided into tho ier^porartj, tho permanent, 
and tho accidental. Tho tcnxporary cartilages are 
substitutes for bono in tho earher periods of life, 
.and after a certain time become ossified. See 
O.STEOi,OGy. At birth tho extremities and larger 
eminences of tho long bones, and tlio m.argins of 
tho ll.at bones arc still cartd.aginous, and this C. 
does not altogether dis.appc.ar tiU tho period of 
puberty. Tho permanent c.artilages are cither 
articular or non-arlicular. Articidar cartilages arc 
atLachod to tho extremities of bones, and enter 
into tho formations of joints. Noxi-articular c.artil- 
ages aro usually moro flexiblo than tho nrticul.ar. 
They aro sometimes attached to bones, to lengthen 
them out, as, for instance, in tho nose, the auditory 
can.al, and tho Eustachian tube. Sco Hhapiko, 
Onc.vxs or. In other cases they form tho basis 
of distinct organs, as the larynx, tho trachea, and 
tho eyebds. Accidental cartil.ages aro cartilaginous 
concretions, which aro occ.asion.ally found in situa- 
tions where they do not normally occur, and .arc of 
no general interest. 'Iho physic.al properties of 
c.artdagcs, especially their elasticity, resisting power, 
and inc.ap.ability of extension, aro such ns to fit 
them admirably for the functions which they have 
to perform in tho nnim.al economy-. A brief notice 
of tho microscopical characters of C. will ho found 
in tho .article Ci;i.i.£, and a rcfcrenco to its chemical 
composition will bo found in tho articles CiiONTiiijr 
and Gluten. 

CARTILA'GINOUS FISHES .arc those fishes 
which have a skeleton destitute of bony fibres. In 
some of these fishes, the skeleton is merely nidi- 
mcnt.aiy', so th.at they seem to form an intermediate 
link between vertebrate and invertehrato animals. 
In tho lancclots (q. v.) [AmpMoxus) it consists of 
nothing moro than a slender, transparent, flexiblo 
dors.al column ; in Myxinc also it is a soft flexible 
tube, without appoar.ance of vertebra) or of ribs ; in 
tho lampreys, tho dor3.al column is still a mere 
cylinder of cartilage, without any notable dia-ision 
into segments ; arhilat even in tho sturgeon, the 
centre of tho backbone is a continuous gelatinous 
cord, and in the sharks tho vertebra) .are formed of 
hollow cones, mooting .at their .apices ui tho middle, 
.and having their cups filled with tho remains of tho 
gelatinous cord, .an arrangement from which result 
great cLastici^ and flexibdity. In m.any insttinces, 
even in tho higher C. F., sovonal vertebra) .aro united 
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in a single piece ; in all of tliem the skull ia formed 
of a single piece without sutures, although the gene- 
ral form agrees ■ndth that of the skull of other, fishes, 
and the same parts or regions may bo recognised. 
The calcareous matter present in the skeleton is 
always deposited in a granular manner, giving a 
characteristic dotted ap])e.arance ; hut even in the 
skull of the Baaldng Shark, one of the most highly 
organised, the earth}' matter has been foimd to form 
little more than 3 per cent of the whole substance ; 
in the skeleton of the Lamprey, it is only 1 J per cent. 
In other parts of their organisation, 0. F. dilTcr from 
each other verj’ widely ; some of them possessing 
the organs of the senses in as meat perfection an any 
fishes whatever, wiulat in others these organs aro 
a-cry imperfectly developed. Linnams placed the 
C. F. along with B.atraoliian reptUes in his class 
Amphibia. Bj’ the gener.al consent of natur.alists, 
however, they aro placed in the class of Fishes. 
Cua-ier, referring to the verj' dilTerent degrees of 
organis.ation which they exlubit, s.ay3 ‘ they form a 
series ranging parallel to the bony fishes, just as 
the raarsupi.al mammalia range parallel with the 
other orchnary inamm.ali.a.’ Owen and others, 
admitting the justice of this a-iew, have, however, 
pointed out in the C. F. generally, characters cor- 
rcsiionding nath those of tlio osseous fishes in their 
cmbryotic state, and avith the peian.anent or mature 
conditions avhicli prevailed among tho fishes of some 
of tho older geological iioriods. One remarkable 
characteristic even of tho higher groups of C. F.— 
sturgeons, sharks, raj-s, &c. — is the lielcroccrcal tail, 
tho vertebral colimin being prolonged into tho upper 
portion of tho caudal fin, and the leaver one given off 
on its under aide, ns in the fossil fishes generally of tho 
Old Red Saudstouc and other oldest fish-producing 
roclcs. — Cua-ier diafided C. F., or Clwndroptcrygii (Gr. 
cartilago-finnod), into three orders : Sturiones (Stur- 
geon, ilhimrera, &o.), haa-ing tho gills free, and gUl- 
oiionings arith a lid, like the osseous fishes ; Sclachii 
(Sliarlrs and Raya), haaring tho gills fi.vcd, and con- 
sisting of folds of membrano on a piano surface, with 
numerous gUl-opcnings, tho jaws movable as in other 
fishes generally; and Cydostomi (Lampreys, &c.), 
also having fixed gills and numerous gUl-opcnings, 
tho mouth adapted for sucldng. Midler and Owen, 
hoavevor, separato tho Cydostomi of Cuvier from tho 
other C. F., on nccoimt of important anatomic.al 
differences, particidarly in tho structure of tho heart, 
which in the Cydostomi wants tho hulbiis artcrioms, 
or thick musoiU.ar swelling of tho commencement of 
tho arteri.al system close to tho ventricle ; whilst 
this, which may, in fact, bo considered ns a third 
chamber of tho heart, is present in tho Sturiones and 
Sdaddi, and within it aro three or more longitudin.al 
rows of valves ; characters derived from tho vascular 
system being deemed by these great naturalists 
of tho highest v.aluo in determining tho arrangement 
of tho class of fishes. Tho lancelets occupy a pl.aco 
by themselves, from their absolutely wanting a 
he.art, and having tho circidation aamed on by tho 
muscid.arity of tho entire vascular system. 

CARTOO'N (It.al, cartone, p.asteboard; from 
Lat. dtarla, paper). In tho fino arts, 0. is a desirni 
on strong paper, of tho fuU sizo of a work to bo 
.afterwards executed cither in fresco, oil colour, or 
tapestry. Tho object of the artist in preparing a C. 
is, that he may adjust the dr.awing and composition 
of his subject in circumst,ance3 in which alterations 
c.au bo effected with facility, before proceeding to 
tho execution of tho work itself. Cartoons aro gene- 
rally composed of a number of shoots of stout paper 
or pasteboard, pasted together at tho edges, and 
stretched on a frame. The siufaco is sometimes 
primed, or washed with a ground-colour ; but moro 
frequently this process is dispensed with. Tho 


drawing ia made either in chalks or in dis'emper 
(q.v.), m which latter case tho C. itself has very 
much the appearance of a fresco. Frequently only 
two colours are used, merely for the purpose of pro- 
ducing light and shade, in which case tho C. is said 
to bo in dtiaro oscuro. The 0., when finished, is 
transferred to tho canvas or plaster on which tho 
work is to bo executed, either by tracing with a 
hard point, or by prioldng with pins, charco.al in 
both cases being used. Sometimes lines are simply 
dr.awn across it, or, if it is wished to preserve it 
from injury, threads are stretched across it from pins 
placed at the required distances along the edges. 
In fresco painting (q.v.), tho plaster on which tho 
work is executed must be kept wet,'in order that it 
may absorb tho coloiu-, and consequently only a small 
portion c.au be executed at a time. For this reason, 
the C. must bo traced in smaU compartments of 
tho sizo that tho artist c.an finish without stopping. 
It is here, consequently, above all, th.at tho neces- 
sity for tho previous execution of a C. is greatest, as 
it would be impossible to sketch tho whole design 
on tho piaster in the first instance. But the great 
masters used such studies in chiaro oscuro as guides 
to them in almost .all their more extensive works, 
and many of those monuments of their care, as well 
as of their genius, have been preserved. Wc have 
cartoons of Andrea Mantegna, Domenichino, tho 
C.aracci, itc. ; but tho finc.st specimens of cartoons 
in existence are those of Raphael at Hampton Court. 
These marvellous conceptions were sent to Flanders 
in tho reign of Leo X, in order that they nught bo 
copied in t.apestry in two sets, one of which was 
designed for tho pope, the other for a present by tho 
pope to Henry Vlll. of England. The tapestries, 
which .aro very inferior to the designs, aro still in 
c.xistenco. Ono sot is in Romo, tho other was in 
England till tho death of Charles I., when it was 
purchased by tho Sp.anish .ambassador, and c.arricd 
to Spain. At a recent period it was brought to Lon- 
don .and offered for sale, but as no English purchaser 
was foimd, it was ag.ain carried to tho continent. 
For many yc.ars tho cartoons, originally twenty-fivo 
in number. Lay neglected at Brussels, and many of 
them were destroyed. Tho seven now at Hampton 
Court were at length purchased by Rubens for ICing 
Charles 1. It is an inst.anco of CromweU’s i good 
sense, in a direction in which it was npt often 
exhibited, that .at the dispersion of the royal collec- 
tions, these cartoons wero purch.ased for tho n.atiou 
by his spcci.al comm.and. Bo low was tho artistic.al 
taste of the time, however, that whilst the ‘ Triiuniih 
of Julius C.TS.ar,’ by Andrea hlantcgna, still at 
Hampton Coiut, was valued at £2000, tho c.artoons 
of ILaphaol wero set down at £300 1 In _Ch.arle3 U.’s 
time, these rcmarkablo works were again consigned 
to oblivion. An attempt w.a3 made to have them 
copied in tapestry, by which they were seriously 
injured. "William III., strangely enough, followed in 
Cromwell’s footstera in appreciating what Ch.arles IL 
had neglected. Ho had tho c.artoons restored, 
.and buRt a g.allery for them at Hampton Court, 
where, with tho exception of a visit to Windsor in 
George III.’s time, they h.avo since sojourned. Tho 
follonang aro tho subjects represented : 1. Paul 
Preaching at Athena ; 2. The I)e.ath of Ananias ; 

3. Elymas, tho Sorcerer, struck with Blindness ; 

4. Christ Delivering tho Keys to Peter ; 5. IJhe 

5. acrifioo at Lystra ; G. The Apostles He.aling tho 
Sick at the ‘Be.autifid G.ate’ of tho Temple; 7. The 
Mir.aculoua Draught of Fishes. Our space .and our 
design cquaUy preclude us from attempting any 
statement of tho merits of these exquisite composi- 
tions. Sever.al of tho lost ^.artoons are p.artiaUy 
transihitted to us by engravings, some of which were 
executed from tho tapestries; others, it is believed. 
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from the originals. The subjects of these are — 
1. The Adoration of the Kings ; 2. Christ appearing 
to Maty M.igdaleno ; 3. The Disciples at Emmaus; 
4. The Murder of the Innocents ; 5. The Ascension. 
These •were engr.ayed, along •with the others, by 
Somerean, a French engraver, in 4to. Other cjirtoons 
of Eaphael exist — one the property of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and two in the possession of tho Icing of 
Italy, •which are said to have belonged to tho set 
sent to Flanders. There is ahso a portion of one in 
tho national GaUery in London, but it is now 
painted over avith oil colour. The best engravings 
of the cartoons .at Hampton Court are by Dorigny, 
AudT.an,,.and Holloway ; but in future it is probable 
that they will bo more Icnown to the public by 
me.ans of photogr.aphs, of which hicssrs Colnaghi 
and others h.avo already produced very be,antuul 
•specimens. 

CAETOH'OH is a word much used in tho French 
military service, but less frequently in tho English. 
Tho name avas once given to a wooden case contain* 
in" 200 to ."00 musket-bullets, and S or 10 1-lb 
b.alls, fired from a mortar or hoavitzer in dcfenco 
of a ditch or intrenohment ; but such missiles have 
been superseded by others. Tlie cartridge-box ccuried 
by tho soldiers used to bo called a 0. in England, 
and still is in Franco. 

CARTOTICHE, tho name by which the- French, 
and ave .after them, designate the oa’als on avhich 
tho hieroglyphic characters for tho names of Egyptian 
Icings are scidpturcd. Sec CM’o-Kii.rcvo. C. is 
.also used to signifj; a tablet, cither for ornament or 
to receive an inscription, so formed as to resemble 
a sheet of paper or parchment, avith tho edges 
and ends rolloa up. Cartouches are often seen on 
tombs. Tho same term is sometimes applied to 
modillions, or brackets supporting a cornice. 

CA'IITEIDGE is a cylindric.al case made to 
contain cither the •whole or a part of tho materials 
for (h'seharging from a firearm. Those for ordnance 
or largo guns are chicUy made of serge and flannel, 
sewn up into tho form of a bag, which, supplied 
•udth a given weight of powder, is tied round tho 
neck, and strengthened by iron hoops. The weight 
of powder v.aries from about 150 lbs. for a 35-ton 
gun, to a few ounces for a mountain gun. 

Cartridges for small-arms which load at the 
muzzle are usu.ally paper tubes, containing a leaden 
ball and a few drachms of powder. Tlio tubes arc 
made in such a way that the powder h.as two or 
three thicknesses of paper around it, -U'hilo at the 
mouth of tho tube and over tho bullet there is only 
one. Tho p.aper over the bullet is lubric.ated gener- 
.ally •evith a composition of beeswax and tallow. In 
loading, the paper at the mouth of the tube has to 
be twisted or bitten of! ; tho powder is then poured 
into tho barrel, the tube reversed, and tho bullet 
inserted into the muzzle, and the tube broken away. 
C.artridges for breech-loading small-arms are gener- 
ally formed of a thin shoot of br.ass coiled into a 
cylinder, and halving an iron c.ase, in tho centre of 
which is the percussion arrangement. Those used 
for the Snider (our present military arm) and the 
Martini-Henry rifles are described in tho article on 
BnEECii-LOADiNG AuMS (sco Supp.). Besides tho 
C. case ' of coiled brass, there are others made of 
solid brass or copper (an American invention), and 
those seem to bo gaining favour abroad, tho Prussians 
having adopted such a case for the now M.auscr rifle. 

For muzzle-loading shot guns, tho chief cartridges 
used contain a charge of shot packed in a paper 
cylinder of a size suitable for the bore of the gun. 
Some of these, in addition to the' paper covering, 
are surrounded with a wire net-work, for tho purpose 
of increasing tho range and penetration. 


Tho 0. for breech-loading shot gi^ is usually 
a stout cylinder of paper •with a metal case. They 
are made of various sizes to suit the different calibres 
of guns, and with pin or central fire ignition. In the 
pin-fire C., a small brass pin passes through the side 
of tho case into tho percussion cap, and protrudes 
through a small hole in tho top of the barrels. The 
pin is struck by tho hammer of tho gun, and forced 



into the percussion cap, which explodes, and ignites 
tho powder. In the central-firo C., the o.ap is in 
the centre of tho case, and is exploded by tho ham- 
mer of tho gun acting on a piston contained in tho 
false breech. Fig. 1 is a longitudinal 
section of a contr.al-firc C., full size. 

In America, a sohd brass C. case 
is often used for shot guns. 

For sporting rifles, tho cartridges 
are quite as numerous and as varied 
as for shot guns. With large- || I P 11 
boro rifles tho same C. case is gener- 
ally used as for shot guns, but 
loaded avith powder and ball (spheri- 
cal, solid conical, hollow conical, or 
shell). For smaU-boro, or what are 
known ns Express rifles, either a 
coiled brass C. case, similar in con- 
struction to tliat for tho Snider 
or Martini-Henry rifle, but made to 
contain a larger charge, or a solid 
brass c.ase is used. The coiled c.ase 
bo reloaded twice or thrice. 




while tho solid case can bo reloaded 
as often as twenty times, .and on this 
account tho latter is rapidly gaining 
favour with sportsmen in Indio, and 
Africa. Tho express C. contains a 
a’cry heavy charge of powder, with a 
light hollow conic.al bullet giving 
I'cry great velocity, low trajectory, 
and immense killing power. Fig. 2 is 
a longitudinal section of a ’450 gauge 
Hciwy express C. (full size), the charge 
of powder in which is 4 drachms, 
while tho bullet weighs only 270 grs. 

Cartridges for brceoh-loading pis- 
tols and revolvers are generally 
small metal cylinders containing a 
charge of powder and a bullet, and 
with rim, jiin, or central fire ignition, tho diameter 
v.arylng from •230 of an inch upw.ards. 




Fig. 


GARTRIDGE-PAPEK, a light-coloured strong 
paper, origin.ally manufaotwed for soldiers’ Cart- 
ridges (q.v.), is extensively used in art, its rough 
surtaco being useful for certain kinds of drawing. 

OAKTWEIGHT, Edjiund, celebrated on account 
of his invention of tlio power-loom, was born April 24, 
1743, niiM.amham, Nottinghamshire. Eduo,ated at 
Oxford, ho obtained a living in tho English Clmreh, 
and devoted himself exclusively to his ministerial 
duties and to literature, until a casu.al convoi-sation, 
in 1784, directed his attention to machinery, and in 
1785 ho exhibited his first Power-loom (q. v.) in 
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action, an ingenious though very rude machine; 
upon ■which, however, he subsequently effected 
improvements rendering it almost perfect. Its intro- 
duction "was vehemently opposed, and a mill fitted 
up with 600 of his looms "was ignorantly and mali- 
ciously burned down. 0., in 1700, took out a patent 
for combing wool, .and secured patents for various 
other improvements in connection with manuhac- 
tures. But his patents yielded him little return, and 
in 1809, government, in consideration of his inven- 
tions, gr.anted him £10,000. C. was the author of a 
legendary poem, entitled Armxnia and Elvira, and 
other pootic.al pieces. He died October 1823. 

OAKTIVKIGHT, Thomas, a distinguished Puri- 
tan divine of the 16th c., was born in Hertfordshire 
about 1535. He studied at Cambridge, avhere, in 
1570, he was chosen Margaret Divinity professor. 
His lectures here were too honestly critical of 
the polity of the church to be accejitable to the 
chief authorities, who deprived him of his profes- 
sorship, and suhsequently of his fellowship. C. 
travelled on the continent, and made the friendship 
of such men as Beza, who, in a letter concerning 
him, sn.ys, ‘ I think the sun doth not" see a more 
learned man.’ On his return to England, he again 
became embroiled with the church and the govern- 
ment, and for his nonconformity suffered imprison- 
ment several times. He died December 1603. He 
■wrote A Confutalion of the Ehemish Translation, 
Glosses, and Annotations on the Neio Testament. 

CAEUS, Kahl Gust., a German scholar, physio- 
logist, physician, and artist, was bom at Lcipsic, 3d 
Janu.ary 1789. He first .attracted notice by a series 
of lectures on comp.arativo anatomy, delivered in his 
n.ativo city about the year 1812. After halving 
superintended, during the war of 1813, the Erench 
hospit.al at Hfaffendorf, he went to Dresden, where 
ho was appointed professor of midwifery in the 
newly organised medieo-chirurgical academy; but 
resigned his office when elected court-physician and 
councillor of state. His house was the rendezvous 
of all the most distinguished savans and artists in 
Dresden. C. wrote a vast variety of works, some 
of which are marked by original and striking views, 
as, for instance, Ueher den Kreislauf des Bhitcs der 
Insecten, in which he demonstrates the circulation of 
the blood in insects. He died in July 1869. 

OA'RYEL-BTJILT. The difference between the 
carvel and the clincher methods of arranging the 
outer planks in ship and bo.at building is explained 
under CLiKCHEE-BniLT. 

OAKYIlfG, a subordinate br.anch of scidpturc, 
is usually performed on ivory or wood. Ivory was 
the favourite material for this piupose in the east 
from an early period. Among the Babylonians, 
avho likeavise practised gem-engra^ving to a great 
extent, carved heads for staves were executed 
in vast quantities, as every Babylonian carried a 
st.aff and a signet-ring. During the palmy days of 
Grecian art, ivory was largely employed ; the nude 
portion of the colossal statues of the gods being 
composed of some solid m.aterial overlaid with plates 
of ivory, while the remaining portions were of plate 
gold. At a later period, ivory was chiefly employed 
m small ■works, usually of a decorative character. 
During the earliest period, statues of the gods wero 
gener^y of wood, painted, gilt, or draped ■with 
coloured robes, different kinds of wood being appro- 
priated to different divinities. Carvings in ivory 
form an important branch of early Christi.an sculp- 
■ture. Among the most curious of these are the 
ivory tablets adorned on tlie outside with low-reliefs, 
and in the inside coated ■with w,ax for the purpose 
of ■writing upon. The chair iidaid with ivory that 
belonged to Archbishop Maximilian in the cathedral 


at Ikivenna, is of this period (54G — 555). In the 
year 803, Charlemagne received two riohlj' carved 
doors as a present from Constantinople, but worlcs 
of the same kind were executed at a much earlier 
period. Tow.ards the end of the middle .ages, the 
art of carving in "wood avas brought to a high degree 
of perfection in Germany. Altars were adorned 
with carvings of tliis m.aterial, often of large size, 
and with numerous figures; in general, the nude 
portions were carefully and tastefully coloured .after 
natiue, .and the dr.aperies gilt. Specimens are to be 
seen in the churches at AJtenberg, Erfurt, Pr.ague, 
and in some churches in Pomerania. The finest 
and most perfect specimens are a series of reliefs 
relating to the doctrine of tr,ansubst.anti,ation in 
the church at Tribsees. Many of the Belgian 
chtuches .also possess very beautifid examples of 
wood-c.arving. hliohael Wohlgemuth of Niuemberg, 
andi after him Veit Stoss, were eminent c.arvers in 
■wooA The wood-carving on the great altar of the 
cathedral .at Schleswig by Hans Bruggemaim belongs 
to the beginning of the IGth century. Many grace- 
ful specimens of wood-carving, on a smaller sc.ale, 
belonging to this period, are to be seen in museums. 
Nuremberg was' celebrated for its vyood-carvings ; 
but only a few of the many works ascribed to him 
can be assigned vrith certainty to Albert DUrer. 
Portrait medallions, usually cut in box, were much 
in vogue during the e.arly part of the 16th century. 
The first artist in tin's line was Hans Schw.artz of 
Augsburg. During the 17th and ISth centuries,,we 
find ivory ag.ain extensively employed in crucifixes, 
crosses, and goblets, "with relief representations. 
The most eminent artist is Eranz de Quesnoy. 

CART, Rev. Henbv Ejiaitcis, loiouar for his 
admirable transhation of Dante, was born at Bir- 
mingham in 1772. At Oxford, where he entered 
Christ Church as a commoner in 1790, he was early 
distinguished as a classic.al scholar, and also for his 
knowledge of Italian, Erench, .and English literature. 
In 1805 he translated D.ante’s Inferno, and in 1814 
the whole of the Eivina Commedia, a translation 
remarkable not only for its accuracy but for its 
expressiveness and force. He .afterw.ards translated 
Pindar’s Odes and Aristophanes’s Birds, and wrote 
a series of memoirs, in continuation of Dr Johnson’s 
laves of the Poets. Eor some years he held the 
appointment of asslstant-libr.arian in the British 
Museiun, and died in 1844. A memoir by his son 
was published in 1847. 

CARY, Sm Robekt, son of Henry Caiy, Lord 
Hunsdon, was born in 1559 or 1560, and rose 
to eminence in the civil service of Queen Elizabeth, 
For a number of ye.ars, he acted as English warden 
on the marches. As a courtier, he was present at 
the death of Elizabeth, 1603, and expeditiously rode 
on horseback to Edinburgh to communic.ato the 
intelligence to her successor, J.omes VI. At the 
coronation of Charles L, he was elevated to the 
peerage as Earl of Monmouth. At his death ■without 
male issue the earldom became extinct. Sir Robert 
Cary UToto his Memotrs (Edin. 1808), a work 
interesting chiefly from notices connected with 
Border history. 

OA'RYA, See Hickory. 

CARYATIDES (pL of Caryatis, Kter.aUy, a 
woman of Cary®), a name given to female figiues, 
in Greek architecture, when applied instead of 
columns to support a roof. The traditional account 
of the origin of the name is, that the inhabitants of 
Carym, a city in Arcadia, having joined the Persians 
after the battle of Thermopylco, the Greeks, after 
their victory over the Persians, destroyed the town, 
slew the men, and c.arried the women into captivity. 
As male figures representing Persians were used 
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for this purjicse, it occurred to Praxiteles, and other 
Athenian artists, that ^female 
Caryatte, in their national cos- 
tume, might be thus employed 
to commemorate the disgrace of 
their country. Lessing, and Taii- 
ous other writers, have treated 
this account as fabulous; but it 
seems to be confirmed by a bas- 
relief preserved at Naples, in 
wbicb two female figures are 
represented in the attitude of C., 
and which has a Greet inscrip- 
tion mentioning the conquest of 
Caryffi. Male figures used for 
the same purpose are called 
Atlantes (q. v.). 

CAIIYO'OAR, a genus of 
large trees of the natural order 
RhizdbolacecE, and almost consti- 
tuting the whole order. They 
are all natives of Guiana and 
Brazil, and are sometimes called 
Pekea trees. They yield good 
timber for ship-building, and 
Carj'atis : produce the delicious nuts, now 

From ruins in the Villa not rmcommon in the London 

Slrorzl.onthcApplan market, called Butter 'nuts or 

10 °inclie 3 ^'^ ' Souari nuts. The fruit is a sort 
of drupe, containing several 
combined nuts. The fleshy part of the drupe consists 
of a butter-like substance, which melts between 
the fingers, and is used in cookery instead of butter, 
on which account these trees are sometimes called 
butter-trees. It forma merely a thin covering for 
the nuts, the bristles on the outer surface of which, 
in some of the species, sting like the hairs of the 
nettle, and are veiy troublesome to those who open 
them. The kernels are remarkably soft. An oil 
is extracted from them which is scarcely inferior 
to olive oU. C. nuciferum is now cultivated in 
the island of Saint Vincent; but 0. butyrosum, 
O. glabrum, 0. tomentosum, and other species appear 
equally worthy of attention. 

CAEYOPHYLLA'CB^, a natural order of 
exogenous plants, containing upwards of 1000 known 
species, mostly herbaceous ^auts, a few half shrubby. 
The stems are tumid at the articulations ; the leaves 
always opposite and entire, often uniting around 
the stem. The flowers are regular ; the calyx per- 
sistent, of '4 — 5 sepals, either free or united into a 
tube; the coroUaof 4 — 5 petals, which are frequently 
bifid, and generally terminate in a claw at the base, 
sometimes wanting ; the stamens as many, or twice 
as many, as the petals; the ovary of 2 — 5 'carpels; the 
stigmas _Eessile ; the fruit is a one-ceUed capsule, 
■vrith central placenta, to which the seeds are 
attached. — The plants of this order are mostly 
natives of temperate and cold cormtries ; some of 
them are only found on tropical mount.ains, near the 
limits of perpetual snow. Most of them are incon- 
spicuous weeds ; some produce beautiful flowera ; 
almost all are insipid dnd inert; a few contain 
saponine, and afi'ord a substitute for soap. See 
SoATWOET. To this order belong the Pink, Carna- 
tion, Sweet "William, Lychnis, Ghickweed, Cockle, 
Spurry, &c. 

CARYO'PSIS, in Botany, a fruit in which the 
seed and pericarp are so ,inoorporated as to he 
inseparable, and even undistinguishable. The grain 
or fruit of grasses, as Wheat, Barley, Rye, hmize, 
&o., is a caryopsis. 

CARTO'TA, a genus of palms, natives of the 
East Indies, one of which, O. urens, remarkable 
for the acridity of its fruit, which produces a burning 


sensation when its pulp is apphed to tte skin, is 
.also highly valuable for the great quan,'‘'ly of juice 
(toddy) which flows from its wounded spathes, some- 
times, in the hot season, to the amount of 100 pints 
in twenty-four hours from a single tree. Sugar 
(jaggery) is made from this juice by boiling it down, 
and on this account this palm is sometimes called 
the Jaggery palm. The pith of old trees, or Jarina- 
ceous part of the trunk, is also much used for food, 
and is said to be equal to the best sago. The outer 
part of the stem is very hard, and applicable to 
many purposes. 'The fibres of the leaf-stalks are 
made into ropes, which are very strong and durable ; 
the leaf-stalks, merely stripped of the leaflets, are 
used as fishing-rods, being Ught, tapering, and 
elastic ; and the woolly substance found at their 
base is sometimes used for calking ships. This 
pahn is found both in India and Ceylon, and abounds 
chiefly in mountainous districts. It rises to a height 
of 60 feet, with a trunk of a foot in diameter, and 
a magnificent spreading head of great double 
pinnate leaves, and triangular leaflets, the apex 
of the triangle being their point of attachment. 

CASACALE'NDA, a town of Italy, in the 
province of Molise, 17 miles north-east of Campo- 
basso, on the site of the ancient Calela. Fruits and 
ivine of good quality are produced in the district, 
where silk-worms are also reared. Pop. 5900. 

CASA'LE, an Italian city in Piedmont, situated 
on the right bank of the Po, which is here crossed 
by an iron bridge, 38 miles east-north-east of Ihrin. 
It is a place of considerable antiquity, and occupies 
the site of a more ancient town. Many Roman 
remains are found, and coins of the early ages of the 
republic. It has a cathedral, dating from the 8th 
c., •with valuable archives. The old citadel, founded 
in 1590, was one of the strongest in Italy, and within 
recent years the fortifications have been greatly 
strengthened and extended. During the Italian 
campaign of 1859, C. was occupied by divisions of 
the Sardinian army, and for a short time formed 
the head-quarters of the French emperor. It has 
manufactures of silk-twist, and a trade in the 
produce of the district, which is very fertile. Pop. 
(1872) 27,614. C, formerly gave its name to a 
province which had an area of about 350 square 
miles, and a population of about 143,000. 

CASA'L-MAGGIO'R^!, a town of Lombardy, 
Northern Italy, on the left banlc of the Po, 22 
miles east-south-east of Cremona. Being subject to 
frequent inundations from the river, strong embank- 
ments have been constructed for its protection. It 
has manufactures of earthenware, leather, glass, &c. 
Pop. 5000. 

CASA'L-PUSTERLE'NGO, a town of Lorn- 
hardy, North Italy, 12 miles south-east of Lodi, oif 
the road to Cremona. It has manufactures of sflk 
fabrics, linen, and earthenware, and an extensive 
trade in Parmesan cheese, which is here manufac- 
tured of the best quality. Pop. 5600. 

OASAMA'SSIMA, a town of Italy, in the 
province of Bari, 14 miles south-east of the city of 
that name. It has a convent and two abbeys, and 
the vicinity produces wine and almonds. Pop. 5600. 

CASANOVA, Francis, a celebrated painter of 
battles and landscapes, was born in London, of 
Venetian parents, 1732. Educated in Italy, he 
aftemvards went to Paris, from which he was 
driven by the severe criticism of Diderot. C. then 
took up his 'abode in Dresden, where he painted 
chiefly battle-pieces, and by one of his greatest 
works gained a place in the. Academy. He after- 
wards went to Vienna, and painted for the Empress 
Catharine her victory over the Turks. He died at 
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Eriel, near Vienna, 1805. The execution, .and espe- 
cially the colouring of his avorlrs, are excellent. 

CASANOVA DE SEINGAET, Giovakot 
Jacopo, a notahle adv'cnturer of the Ca^liostro 
species, avas bom, 1725, in Venice, and stumed in 
Padua, aftenvards in Venice, intending to enter the 
church. E.aaTng been expelled for sufficient reasons 
from a seminary of priests, he travelled to Naples, 
visited Home, and after many adventures, arrived in 
Constantinople. On bis return to Venice in 1745, 
bo supported himself for a time .by his sldll as a 
violinist, mitU he gaiped some celebrity by curing 
a senator iviio had been attaoked by apOTlexy. His 
irregularities again drove him from Venice. Ho 
noiv Tvandcred .about for some time among tbo 
chief cities in the north of It.aly, hlil.an, Mantua, 
Verona, Ferrara, Bologna, Panna, &c., but in 1750 
ho proceeded to P.aris, avhero he w.as p.atronised by 
the nobihty, and boc<amo acquainted avith several 
eminent authors. It is needless to mention in 
detail his endless, incxpbcablo peregrinations. Ho 
visited almost ci’cry Europc.an capital, naas somehow 
introduced to the best company, inaaariably excited 
the disgust or ill-will of those who Imew him, and 
had alw.aj's to ‘vanish’ after a brief period of 
enjojTiicnt. In 1701, wo find him distinctly pro- 
fessing the miraculous .after tho C.agliostro f.ashton : 
he h.aring undertaken to regenerate old Madame 
D’Urfe, into a youug man — for a consideration! He 
died in Bohemia in' 1803. His celebrated memoirs, 
MCmoircs (crils par JjW-mCme (12 vols., Lcip. 1S2G 
— iSoS), contain many interesting notices of the 
manners of his tunc?, intennixod avith details of 
his personal adventures. 

OASAREEP, or CAiSSHllPE, a sauce or condi- 
ment made from tho juice of tho Bitter C.ass.aaaa or 
Manioc root. It is in tho highest esteem in Guiana, 
where it is employed to fl.avour almost cverj* dish; 
and it is tho basis of tho favourite West Indi.an 
dish c.allcd prppcr-pot. It is a powerful antiseptic, 
and meat can by moans of it bo kept for a long timo 
quito fresh, oven in a tropic,al climate. It is made 
by evaporating and eonceutratlng the juice, which 
is also mixed irith various aromatics. The poisonous 
principle of tho juice is dissipated in tho evapo- 
ration, so that although tho juice in a fresh sUato 
is readily fatal to life, the C. is perfectly safe and 
wholesome. C. is imported into Bnt.ain, unimpaired 
in its qu.alities. 

OASAUBON, I.SAA.0 ck, a grc.at scholar and 
critic, was born Fcbniary S, 1559, at Geneva, where, 
in 1582, ho w.a3 appointed professor of tbo Greek 
l.anguage. Subsequently ho held professorships .at 
Montpellier, 1590, and at Baris, 1598, but tho dc.ath 
of Henry IV. rendered his position (C. being a 
Protestant) very insecure, and he therefore gladly 
accepted tho olFer of Sir Ucniq' Wotton to visit 
England. ICing .Tames received him with distinction, 
and appointed him sometimo after prebendary of 
Canterbury .and Westminster. He died in London, 
Jvdy 1, 1014. His acute investig.ation and criticism 
were applied to several branches 'of archieologj' and 
theology. Among his chief works maybe mentioned 
the able dissertation, Dc Satirlca Qracorum Poi'si 
cl Homanorum Saliva (1005), tho treatise Dc Libcrlatc 
EalcsiasUca (1007), and tbo Excralatioues contra 
Earoniam (1014), a confutation of Cardinal Baronius. 
His critic.al and cxegetlcal worlia include editions 
of Diogenes Laertius, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Suetonius, Pei-sius, Polybius, Tlicocritus, Str.abo, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Athonams. 

His son, hlrnio Casaciion, was bom at Geneva, 
14th August 1599 ; educated first at Sedan, he 
accompamed his father to England, and entered 
Christ Church CoUego, Oxford, whero ho took his 
CIO 


degree of M.A. in 1021. He was appointed rector 
of Ickham, near Canterbury, 1028, and afterwards 
professor of theology at Oxford. He died at 
Oxford, July 14, 1071. His attachment to Charles I. 
deprived liim of. aU his preferments during the 
Commonwealth, but at tho Restoration ho received 
them again. Meric was, like his father, distin- 
guished for his erudition ; edited the worlrs of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Terence, Epictetus, &c. ; 
and wrote a treatise, Ec Enlhusiasmo (Bond. 1655). 

CA'SBIN, or RAJZVIN, a town of Persia, in the 
province of Ir.ak-Ajemi, 90 miles west-noiih-west 
of Tehcr.an. It is situated on an extensive plain of 
the same name, and is enclosed by walls. Before 
tho timo of Shah Abb.as the Groat, C. was for a 
brief period tho capit.al of Persia. The pl.ain affords 
good pastur.agc, and in tho vicinity of the town are 
extensivo vineyards and orchards. Tho town is very 
extensive, but a great part of it is now in riiiiu, 
owing to its frequent subjection to earthquakes ; 
and the population, which at one timo was esti- 
mated at 200,000, is now prob-ably not more th.an 
.a fifth of that number. Some velvets, brocades, 
and co.arso cotton cloth aro manufactured; and 0. 
has also a consider.ablo trade in r.aw silk, rice, &c. 

OASOARI'LLA (i. c., little 'bark, from Span. 
carcara, bark), the name given in South America 
to many different lands of bitter medicinal b.arlcs 
which fomi .articles of commerce. Penivian b.ark 
itself be.ais no other name in tbo districts which 
produce it; and tho name C. has recently been 
introduced in botany for a subdivision of tho genus 
Cinchona (q. v.). By Eiuropoan physicians and 
apothcc.aries, tbo name C. Bark (cortex cascariUcc) 
is given to tho bark of tho Croton Elaithcria (see 
CnoTOX), a small tree, a native of tbo West Indjcs, 
where it is laioum as tbo Swcd-tcood and tho 
Seaside Enham. It is imported in consider.ablo 
quantities into Europe from the B.ahama Islands, 
and appears in commerce in sm.all thin fragments 
and in quills. It is sometimes _ employed as a 
substitute for cinchona, although inferior in tonic 
and febrifuge qualities. It is iv favourite medicine 
in Germany. — Tlio barks of a number of otlier 
species of Croton appear to possess in-opertics similar 
to those of 0. Bark. 

CASE, in Grammar. Sec Dccimxsiox. 

CASE, in leg.al phr.aseology, though often used 
as synonjunoiis with Cause, has, both in the law of 
England and Scotland, separ.ato though not alwa3-3 
very deCnito mc.aiiings. A form.il ivrittou .irgii- 
mont, prcparcd.with a view to obtaining tho opinion 
of .1 court of law, is cxilled .i c.isc. By 15 and lli 
A’ict. c. SO, B. Cl, the practice theretofore prevailing 
in tho Court of Ch.mcciy of directing cases for a 
court of common law, is abolished. In Scotland, 
cases were formcrlj’ resorted to in almost cverj' suit 
of intricacy and difficulty; but tho abuse which 
arose from this practice has been remedied bj* 13 
and 14 Viet. c. 3G, s. 14. The st.itemonts wliich 
aro laid before tho House of Lords in appo.ils from 
Scotl.ind, are c.i3C3 in tho sense now indicated.-— 
In Scotland and Ireland, ns in England, questions in 
dispute can now bo stated for tho opinion of courts 
without tho usual formality of pleadings, and decided 
more quicklj'. 

CASE, in Letter-press Printing, a receptacle for 
types, generally made 34 inches long, 15 inches 
broad, and 1} inch deep, and dirided into com- 
li.irtmonts or ‘ boxes,’ cacli of which contains tjpes 
of one class or letter. A pair of cases consists of 
an upper .and a lower case : tho upper one h.is 98 
‘ boxes,' and contains tho capitals, small c.ipitals, 
and Bomo other letters that aro only occasionaUj' 
required in composition; tho lower ono has 53 
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‘ lioxes,’ and Eolda the letters of the Bmall character, 
figures, spaces, .and most of the points. The places 
assigned to the several letters of the alphabet in the 
boxes of the case are not precisely the s.ame in all 
printing-offices, hut the differences are few. The 
accompanying illustration shews a prevalent arrange- 
ment. "When in use, the cases lie on a frame four 

Upper Case. 


lower Case. 

feet hi^, and the compositor stands in front of 
them. The different sizes of the boxes in the lower 
c.aso depend upon tho comparative frequency in 
which the several letters occur in composition, and 
tho position in the c.ase allotted to each letter is 
such .as to afford tho greatest facility in composing. 
The letter c, which is most run upon in tho English 
langiuago, has a box much larger than any of tho 
other compartments, .and is placed directly in front 
of tho compositor. In tho upper case, the boxes ! 
are of uniform size, .and tho letters are placed in 
alphabetical order, tho comp.arativcly r.aro occtm- 
rence of capitals rendering it immaterial which 
letter is nearest tho compositor’s hand, A case wall 
hold a quantity of ‘ letter ’ more than sufficient to 
‘set up’ two p.agcs of this work, which is equ.al to 
15,000 types. 

GASE-HAUDENIIiG is tho process of convert- 
ing tho surface of certain kinds of mallcablc-iron 
goods into steel, thereby making them liarder, less 
liable to rust, and capable of taking on a better 
polish. Eiro-irons, portions of fine grate-fronts, gun- 
looks, and other articles of limited size, are very 
commonly so treated, hut the process is sometimes 
applied to largo objects, such as iron r.ailway-bars. 
The .articles .are first formed of bar iron, and being 
heated to redness, are sprinkled with a little pow- 
dered yellow pnissiato of potash, and hc.ated ag.ain. 
The result is, that tho heat decomposes tho prusaiate 
of potash, and tho liberated c.arbon combines with 
tho iron, forming a coating of steel on the surface of 
the articles. Another mode of C. is to heat the 
articles along with some animal matter, such as the 
parings of horns and a little common salt, from onc- 
half to several horns ; tho articles aro then cooled 
in cold water, or in oil, when they aro of a delicate 
nature. Charcoal alone is also employed. The 
coating of steel is very thin, seldom exceeding -j’^th 
of an inch. Where it is wanted to be thicker, tho 
articles arc treated several times. A Swedish iron- 
master has found that a very excellent c.asc-hardcn- 
ing is obtained by treating iron objects with a 
mixture of animal matter and arsenious acid dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and heating as usual. 


OA'SBIEE, or CASEUM, is an organic compound 
allied to albmneu (q. v.), found in the milk of the 
mammalia, and in peas, beans, and oty . Icgmnin- 
ous seeds, when it receives the name of LEOtranN', 
The proportion of C. in nulk (q. v.) varies, hut 
averages about 3 per cent., and it may he coagu- 
lated and separated therefrom by the addition of 
a little rennet (q. v.), as in tho mianufactiu-e of 
cheese (q. v.), or by the employment of a few drops 
of a mineral acid, such as dilute sulphuric acid. 
In either case, the C. separates as curd, which still 
retains attached to it some oil and earthy salts, 
though tho grcirtcr portion of these substances, 
along with tho sugar, remain in the watery liquid 
or whey. The elementary bodies which enter into 
the composition of 0., and the proportion in which 
these are present in 100 parts arc — carbon, 53'83; 
hydrogen, 7'15; nitrogen, 15’G5; oxygen, 22-52 ; and 
sulphur, O’So. The properties of C. aro, that it is 
not coagulated by heat, jis is well e-videnced in the 
heating of milk , but is coagulated on the addition 
of rennet; sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric acids; 
alcohol, creasotc, or infusion of galls, hut not by 
acetic acid. It also forms insomblo precipitates 
■with solutions of tho poisonous salts, acetate of 
lead, nitrate of silver, and bichloride of mercury 
(corrosive sublimate), and hence tho efficacy of 
taking Large doses of milk in cases of poisoning 
by those deadly salts, as tho C. in tho milk, forming 
an insoluhlo compound with tho poison, keeps it 
from exerting its deadly powers. 

The form of C. obtained from plants, and termed 
Icgumin, is gonor.ally procured from leguminous 
seeds, like peas or be.anB, though it can also ho 
extracted from the m.ajority of vegetable substances, 
especially from sweet and bitter almonds, and even 
from tea and coffee. Eried peas contain a fourth of 
thek weight of legumin, and this can be extracted by 
bruising tho peas to powder, .and digesting in warm 
water for two or three hours. The hqmd is then 
strained through cloth, which retains the insoluble 
matters, .and .allows tho water avith tho legumin 
dissolved therein, and with starch mechanically sus- 
pended, to pass through. On settling, tho starch 
falls to tho bottom of the vessel, and tho clear liquid 
holding tho legumin in solution, on the addition of a 
small amount of acetic acid, yields a precipitate of 
legumin or vegetable caseine. So perfectly docs the 
vegetable C. resemble tho C. from milk, th.at tho 
one c.an hardly ho distinguished from tho other by 
chemical tests or by taste ; and at tho present time 
there is regularly prepared in various parts of China, 
especially near Canton, a form of cheese from peas, 
which is sold to the populace in tho streets of 
Canton imder tho name of 'I'aofoo. C. is a most 
important article of food. See Nctiution. 

CA'SEMATE, originally a loophooled gallery 
excavated in a bastion, from which tho garrison 
could do execution upon an enemy who had. 
obtained possession of tho ditch, -ndthout risk of 
loss to themselves. Hence the designation, from 
Span, casa, house, and malar, to kiU. As defence 
from shells became more important, the term w.as 
subsequently applied to a bomb-proof vault in a 
fortress, for tho security of the defenders, vrithout 
direct reference to tho annoyance of the enemy. A 
casemaUd battery consists of such a vault or vaults, 
with openings for the guns. A C. m.ay also serve 
for barr.ackB, or for an hospital, or for a qtore-house. 
Tho great want of ventilation in casemates renders 
them bad places for barracks ; and the artillerymen 
are ne.arly stifled -with smoko -when firing from 
such confined places. 

CA'SBMENT (It. casamento, a large house), a 
frame -with hinges to open and shut, enolosi^ part 
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ot tlio placing ot a anndow. AVimlows of tliis 
description aro rare in tliia country, Imt are almost 
nniversal on tlio continent. ANn a name for a elcej), 
liollmv, circular moulding, similar to tlic seu.'iVi of 
classic.al and tlie caixtto of Itali.an architecture. 
The C. i.s verj' prevalent in the perjiendicnlar atj'le 
of Gothic architecture, and is [.ometimea enriched 
avith running foliage. 

CA'.'sEllXE is .a harraclc or huilding for the 
accommodation of the sohlicm forming the garriaon 
of a forlilii'd toon or post. 

C.VSr.'IlTA, a toun of It.aly, in the province of 
the same name, is aituat's! on a jtlain about 17 milea 
N.E. of NajiliM. It is chii'lly reinarh.ahlo on account 
of its maeniliccnt palace, one of the finest in Europe, 
and formerly the freciuent residence of the Xeapo- 
lilan court. During 180(1, (.'. aciiuircd celebrity as 
the head-cjuarter.i of Garihahli and his anny. .\ 
royal silk manufactory has been eXalilished in tin' 
neighbourhood, rojmlation, ivith adjoining hamlets, 
about .'10,000. 

C.VSK-SllOT, or C'.VNIS'rER SHOT, is an 
.asumbl.age of bullets or pui.all b.alls, cncloted in .a 
cylindrical c.a.''e or c.ane.ter. The dnameter of this 
canister is a little I, " i t'l.an the Imre of the gun from 
sshich it is to be dischargi d. According to th 


may bo naid to have been influenced by three 
considerations— first, the necessity for making 
advantageous use of its capital ; second, the dcsiro 
to extend its issiic.s of small notc.s ; and third, the 
nature of tlic security offered. Since Sir Robert 
Reel’s act restricting circulation ot notes, the .second 
of those reasons no longer onorates ; for the hanks 
are nosvmucli above their outliorLsed issue, and must 
Indd an equal amount of coin against the suriihis. 
Wiat the hank particularly ivants, is a customer 
who svill ho constantly- depositing sums iu notes of 
other hank.s, and drawing out sums iu its own notes. 
Tlio C. A. system aids this process. It secures a 
customer wlio will be frequently operating on his 
neconnt, according to the exigencies of his hiishie' <, 
and whose ovcnlraughfs, ns well .as de[iO'its, t'‘nd to 
lienefil the concern. ' Ohviou.sly, for the Debtor, the 
sy.stem works more ndvnntagcously than when a 
fixed sum is Imrrosvcd, for in that ca'-c interest 
would nm on for the whole .amount, svhcrc..as by a 
C. A. till' trader nwrcly drawn what he r, quires; 
•and by p.aying iu his luiqdus moni-y in Miiall lums, 
he is charged with intere.sl only on the sum actually 
at his dibit from d.ay to day. In negoti.ating a 
C. A., a bond in prepared by the bank t hating the 
amount ami tho nature of the I'-curity, the eo',t of 
I wliieh is homo hv the borrower. Ranks often, in 


of the e.anister, the halls v ary from 1 Ih. to J o.-. . .aeli, | r!.oi,Vi'tv,’ aeceiri 'h’eri't.ahle p'ro'pertv and policies' of 
from ,10 to Osi) 111 luimh, r. and from .'.'t Ibi. p. 8.. lie-. i,„t „iore commonly two per.soiis in 

111 tohal weight. Tlie eaiii"!. r biir-ts uimu'h.at' Iy ; j or co-ohlig.ants .along 

on having tlic gun. and th" balls npread out into j Principal. Diik-si the liahilitv of the 

an irregiil.ar rort of eone. R ithm .a range of ..oO .p, Tespeetivclv Im ex]irei'lv limit'd in the 

yard", they worl: great ex.cuti.m .am.'ii.; tr.sq., , , j, i;,!,),. the whole 'amount. If th" 

they an.' gem rally ii I at 'Jilu or .lUd y.-\r.l'. i bank liberate! one cautioner without the consent of 

In a more tiiodern and .thetive kiml. valle.l ^ 'ppis nwour-e is net 

.vd.enml m-. the hull, t . are ,i,elo-.sl. along with a , n^.c,.,,>ing a .iivi.leml from tho requcstratid 

char,;.' of iw.w.hr, iii an iron idi.ll. m te.ad of a t‘» | (i,i„l:nipt) e-it.ate of a princip.al or cautioner; hut 
It ii often c.alh d I'/iru/in'.' .'.'I'-.’r, from th '* 1,. >» />r^naf\n :tf iKtt 


uain*' of iti iiivont^'r. .\ rj»h'*ncAl f‘*r n 

cArrornd'*, ur for sS jnrh howitrrr» cont.nhn 
.'kj 7 inlh; for a IM-ix'jutnl' r K^in, 1-S; ari'l for nn 
iS-iKiuiidGr, IHK It in cipltKlttl l*y a fu''**, tlu* 
of which th»* <lintauc** of thr w*h»ri 

the lie. tnictive effect i a P. be wmuglit. Its . ir. ct n,;, ,iebt to him. While exsh necount i mav 

IS rein thing lil;e that of a proheig.-d iimskel.lim. ^ ren-icc to Ir.adera svlio act upon them 

1 - *1. J. e 1 ii._i J.. i. .. ^ . 


draft’, and hond**, as w«ll .a’ com aiul hauh*n«»to'’- 


.•\t other tiim'i, it IS mi ll, in ,a limited aeiw.', to ' the necc sity for h.as-ing recourse to tho G. ,\. 


ileiioP- coin .and hank not,' i, .as dfitimguish' d from 
uegoliahh- in'tniiin nts si Inch p.i^i by iiidor .alion. 

GA.SII ACCOU'XT, or GA.SH CREDIT, .a (onn 
of .accouiil witli a baiih, by winch a je'rioii ii 
i ntitled to draw- out niiiii a'l n ipiin d hv sv.ay of 
lo.an to a idipiilatid amount. The practice h.'gaii 
about 1729 in .Scothaiid, svith the b.aiiks of which 
country it is i till pccnliarlv idcntirml ; hut it is not 
uiil:iiown eh ewln re, though on a romesvli.at different 
plan. In coiimction svith the .Scotch h.ank-s, the 
C. A. Byiiteiii is placed on .a distinct and ncure 
basis, svhich sve iihall hrielly ilescrihe. 'Jlie perrons 
jirocuring a credit of this kiml are for the most part 
rctail-de.alcni, tradc.smen, ami farmers, ss-ho posse.ss 
a limiti'd capit.al, and need occasional lo.an.s. Instc.ad 
of liorrosving money by bills or mortgages, they 
apply to a hank for n G. A. to the extent, it may 
he, of £o00. In tho origin of the oyotem, tho hank 


It svil! he ]o.t liy accijitiiig' a compo.itiou from 
I ! ith'T of the.'C pen'oii.s svitliout comeut of tho otlmr. 
'I'he hank can at any time rtoji the credit, and call 
for psymcnt of the lialaiiee due. A cautioner ran 
i at any time withdr.asv his name from the credit, on 
p.ss-iitg up the balance, and the lank is hound to 
Its eff. ct , 1 ,.. 


The rhrapuel rlu'II is not of much ii. •• agaiie t tho 
hull of a (hip ; Imt ii very de.itructis-o ng.siint 
iiiasiei of men on rhon-, or f'li the decks of n rliip, 
svith a grcati-r rang" than that of ordinary caiiist,-r. 

.\rtiller_niieii prep r jii’t nieh an amoimt of charg.' ' 
as svill bur t the iqdo re, svitlouit icatt'-rmg the balls 
s 1 ry svidely. 

C.\t;il (I'r. eoi''-, a clu it for ci'iit.aining inoiii-y) , 
is 1 oiiK tiim 1 u'-' il as nyiionymous svith money*, as i Pipinc' i jnirpo-ei svliih' tho capit.al is out svith 
ili'liii,pii h('l from produc,', m svhich fen'" il ciislomer.i, and to be rs'placcd accordingly until again 
include 1 all iiiiiiiedialelv iiegoti.ahle pap. r --hill', j ri'iinircd. It may he .added, tli.at the progress oi 


di-iore''tly, it is found that, iu too many instaiiee 
these accounts ari' tis'-d as a dead-loan to the entire 
nmoimt rtipulateil for ; and for this, .as ss'idl ns a 
r.-.a-oii ahos-e as'igmed. hanks care now- s-ery much 
h 1 for tills kiiid'of Inisine-s than foniierly. Pro- 
, IH'rly, Ir.ader.i are to look on the money procurcl 
■ on "cash crc-lits not ns nil nddition to c.a]iit.d, 
hilt merely a temporary Huhititilt" for current 


eial ss-c.alth in Scotland, now greatly lessens 


(lyi'ti-m. 

GA'.SllED, a town of Ircl.aml, in Tipporarv 
county, and 19.7 miles roiith-svc'it of Dnhliii by rail. 
It is "irregularly built on th" routh and e.ast alopes 
of an isolated height, rising ahriiiitly from a rich and 
extensive jd.aiii. I’op. (1871) -Rlli, C, is a bishops 
se>>, .and la-turns one inemhor to parliament. Tlie 
ancient kingi of Munster resided here. The 
lop of tho height, or ‘Rock of C.asliel,’ i.s occu- 
pied by an as lemhl.age of the most interesting niins 
in Ireland, svhich have n grand effect from the 
rountry around. Tho mins consist ot a c.athedi-al, 
the largest ami most rom.ark.ahlo in tho country, 
founded llG9,humod M9.7, aiid afterwards repaired; 
.a Btonc-roofed chapel, built 1127 by Connao Mac- 
C.arthy, lung of Klimstcr, .and tho most perfect 
apccin'icii ot tho kind in tho country ; Ilorc Ahhoy, 
founded J2C0; tho p.alaco of tho 2ilimstcr kings; 



CASHEW NUT— cashmere. 


and a round tower, 90 feet high and 56 in circum- 
ference. The round tower is built of freestone, but 
the other ruins of limestone. At C., in 1172, the 
great synod was held in which the Irish prelates 
first acknowledged the authority of the English 
king and church. 

CASHEW' NUT {Anacardium occidental^), a tree 
of the natural order.dnarar£fiacece, a native probably 
of the tropical parts of both hemispheres, although 
it has been commonly regarded as of American 
origin. It is a spreading tree of no great height. It 
abounds in a clammy, milky juice, which turns black 
on exposure to the air, and is used in India for 
varnishing, but is so acrid as to produce painful 
inflammation when it comes in contact with the skin 
of some persons, or when they are exposed to its 
fumes. Others are comparatively unsusceptible of its 
influence. The fruit of this tree is a kidney-shaped 
nut, about an inch long, seated on the thicker end 
of a pear-shaped fleshy stalk, from which the 
botonical character of the genus is derived. The 



shell is double, the outer shell being .ash-coloured, 
and very smooth; and between it and the inner 
is a layer of very caustic black juice. The kernel 
is oily, and very pleasant and wholesome, and is 
in common use as an article of food in tropical 
countries, being made into puddings, roasted, and 
in various ways prepared for the table. In the 
West Indies, it is put into wine, p.articularly old 
Madeira wine, to which it is thought to communi- 
cate a peculiarly agreeable flavour, and for this use 
it is sometimes imported into Britain. It is also for 
the same reason sometimes an ingredient in choco- 
late. _ Yet the vapour which arises from it in 
roasting, but which is derived from the coating of 
the kernel, and not from the kernel itself, is so 
acrid as to cause erysipelas and other painful affec- 
tions of the face in those who conduct the process, 
imlos3_ great caution is used. — The fleshy stalk, 
sometimes called the' GasJiew Apple, v.arle3 in size, 
being sometimes not much larger than a cherry, and 
sometimes as large as an orange, and is white, 
yeUow, or red. It is perfectly free of the acridity 
characteristic of the natural order, is acid and 
eatable, very pleasant and refreshing, and much 
used by the inhabitants of the countries in which 
the "tree grows. A very pleasant vinous liquor 
is obtained from it by fermentation; and this 
by distillation yields a spirituous liquor, higldy 


esteemed for its flavour. A gum which exudes 
from the bark of the tree, quite distinct from the 
milk y juice already mentioned, is bla'Ta, and very 
similar to gmn-arabic. 

OASHGA'E, or KASHGAR, the political capital 
of Eastern Turkestan, of wmeh khanate — inde- 
pendent of China since 1865 — Yarkand is the com- 
mercial capital. C. stands 140 miles north-west of 
Yarkand, in lat. 39° 25' N., long. 73° 57' E. It is 
EiUTouaded by an earthen rampart, pierced with 
four gates, and is strongly garrisoned. It has 
manufactures of cotton, gold and stiver cloths, car- 
pets, &c. ; and an extensive trade with Central 
Asiii. Population variously estimated at from 
80,000 to 100,000. • C. is said to have been an 
important commercial town before the Christian 
era, and was for about a century in the possession 
of the Chinese. See Yarkand. 

CASHIE'RING is a punishment for ofiicers in 
the army and navy. It is a severe form of dismissal 
from the sovereign’s service, and .implies that the 
ofiicer, by some disgraceful conduct, has deserved 
not only dismissal, but disqualification for ever 
again enteiing the service. Sometimes there are 
words added, implying still deeper ignominy and 
degradation. On some rare occasions, when a 
court-martial has awarded C., the commander-in- 
chief has mitigated the punishment to simple dis- 
missaL ‘Scandalous and infamous conduct,’ and 
‘ Conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and 
a gentleman,’ mark two degrees of offense which 
may lead, the one to C., the other to dismissal, 

CASHME'RE, a v.aUey of the Himalaya, between 
India Proper and hEddle Tibet, stretching between 
lat. 33° 15' and 34° 35’ N., and long. 74° Iff and 
75° 40' E. Its bottom, a comparative level of 
about 2000 square miles, is about 5500 feet above 
the sea ; while the enclosure, as a whole, from ridge 
to ridge, besides fully doubling the area, attains, at 
some points, nearly thrice the altitude. The moun- 
tain-w.aU of this secluded region presents but few 
p.asses, and most of these too lofty to be practicable 
in.winter. In fact, the Baramula itself does not 
admit a wheeled vehicle. Through this single open- 
ing, situated at the south-west, the Jhelum carries 
down towards the Punjab the gathered streams and 
lakes of the entire basin, and is navigable for the 
last 70 nules of its course. This net-work of waters, 
without swelling into inundations, affords every- 
where a perennial supply for the purpose of irriga- 
tion. Besides the copious rains of spring, the snows 
of winter covering even the plains to a depth of 
two feet for four months, accumulate, in every gorge 
and on every dechvity, reservoir above reservoir, 
against the demands of summer. C. is tradition- 
ally believed to have been a vast upl.and hake, 
and alluvial deposits beyond the reach of existing 
influences would seem to confirm the idea. 

In regard to climate, moderate but steady frost 
prevails from November to March ; and again, the 
heat, rangmg from 75° F. in June, to 85° in August, 
is often disproportionately oppressive, through the 
stagnation of the landlocked^ atmosphere. The 
stajile production is rice, which, from the singular 
facilities of irrigation, is an all but sui-e crop, yield- 
ing, even in a tolerable season, 30 or 40 returns; 
and in the abundance and excellence of its fnii^, 
0. is said to surpass aU the rest of the world. The 
valley is, in general, considered to be remarkably 
healthy. The inhabitants, almost universally held 
to he models of strength and beauty, amounted 
before 1828, to 800,000, or to 400 in a square mile. 
But by casual famine and pestilence they have since 
been reduced to 200,000. The people are mostly 
Mohammedans, divided between the Sunnite and 
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CASITMEIUi: GOAT— CASPIAN SEA. 


Sliiito Bocts. The mimiilaclurra — nil miiiorior of their 
land — nrc shawls, leather, llrearmi, and attar of 
roses. The principal towns are Serina^ir, Islamaliad, 

Slmpayon, I’ninpur, and liarainula. Tlio history 
goes haclv, through colossal inonunieiita chiclly 
of juarble, hoyond the dami of authentic annals. 

In 1315, C. first rcci ivi d Mohamim danism ; in 15S0. 
it was .aniii'.s'cd to the ilogul empire ; in 1752. it 
felt under the jiowcr of the Afghans; and in 1819, 
it was mihjiigateil hy the Sihhs. Lastly, hciiig 
ceded, at the ehee of "the first war of tho Punj.ah, 
to the Lrilish, it w.n hy them transferred to Gliolah 
.8imr, as the michui! of a slate of its own n.aine, 
which eomiirin d al-o .Tamil, I’lilti, Lad.akli, Chamha, 

Ac. 'i'his new prineijiality, with l!.5,0(l(t rijnare 
mile,-', and 7.50, OHh inhaiiitant'', is said to leave a foree 
of ahoiil "1,000 men of .all arms. 

O.VSIIMIIUM GO.VT, a variety of the common 
lo.il, lemarhahle for its Very long, fine, and silky „ 

liair, from which the highly valued t’.aahinere tliawls I and for tho improvement of tho condition of the 
are made. It is not lo mneh in C.aihincre that this nio't oppreTcd cla-scs, which won him tho title of 
variety of goat is to he foninl, an in 'l*ihet, from ICingof the IVas.anta. A Jewish mi.stress ohtained 
Mhich the lim -t geat hair ii imported into Cash- from him lih' rties for tho Jews, which they have 
mere, to he there manufaetuied into ih.awlt. Tin' ‘ ahico retained in Poland, He died in coni'ciiucncc 
hair is even huigi r than that of the Angora gii.at, ' of tho falling of hi 1 horre in 1370. 
and mil, lihe it, enrh d into i.in'li t", tint i traight. | CASPHO, an Italian diminiitivo of ws, a hou-'' 
It is alniut ti'ht'cn iiicln i 1 •! 


Towers. A mixed race, produced hy cro'.sing tho 
O. G. and the Angora goat, has hcon found to 
possess mo.st valnahlo (pnalitics, tho hair heing long, 
line, and more ahundant than in any of the jiarent 
breeds. — Tho male of tho 0. G. has very large, 
flattened, w.avy boras. 

OASIMIU, properly Kazimierr, was tho name 
of mmiy Polish princes and la'ngs. AVitli the 
est.shlislimont of the power of Casimir I. in 1010, 
the predominance of Christianity was decided in 
Poland, lint tho most distinguished of this name 
was Casimir TIL, called Casimir tho Gre.at, who 
Bucceoded Ida father, Vladialans Loketek, ns king 
of Poland in 1333. Ho added Little Itussia and 
lied Iln.ssia to Ida diiminions ; repelled the 'J'at.am, 
who then threatened Poland ; and waged Eucec-sful 
war in Silesia, svhieh ho conrjncred hnt did not 
ret.sin. He slfewcd great nn.vioty for the advance- 
ment of the arts ami of learning in Ids kingdom, 
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\ nude goat aigidliei a place for cocial jenidnna. The It.alian 
Inohl.'i have long had casinos detached from the 
I I'll.ice.s in nhieh they live, whither they can retreat 
i ami enjoy lhcm"i.lve.', and it is prohalilo that tho 
' i ca’inos were tho result of an attempt made 
, i>y tho jidddle cla' e.s to imitate their Mii'erior.i. 
In Italy, a C. ii gencr.ally elo-o hy .a Iho.atre, and 
1 1 a pl.aey where imi ieal or daneimg roirCen are held, 
tonl.'.iidng a eoiivcn ation-room, hilliard-room, and 
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lont.'.nmig a eoiivcn alion-room, iniiiarii-room, aim 
rooms for other kind i of amusement, as well .as 
limall a]>.arlm"nti wlnre refia.-hment.i may ho had. 

■ C.vsinos are nnmeroiis in It.aly and Geniiaiiy, and 
1 have been introduced into Eiiglaiid. _ In _ general, 
th'-y are not luipiios d to exert an ediiying inlluciieo 
I {'U the commumty. 

C.VSINO, or MONTE-CASIXO, a momit.ain 
I'Vi rhanging the town of SamOennauo (the aueieiit 
C.isinunil, in tho It.alian province of Terr.v di 
Lavoro, L'tweeu 50 and 00 mile.) north-north-avo-t 
of Naph . 1 . i 1 ce hhraled on account of the mnuastery 
found'd hero hy St P.eiiediet (tp y.) in .atkl .\. n. 

'Phil mon.'.' li ry ii rem.ark.ahle for its noble archi- 

ri <pii' ite for the in.annf.aetnre ' teclnre, it i ancient avc.alth, it.i library and archive -, 

ihavl a y.ard and a half innare. The li.air is ami in luodeni fimei for the li.andng of its monk'', 

rpnn hy v.'om''n,'.and iliid aft'T it it rpiin. It is who have .a piiiitimg-pre- 1 , from avhieii several 
raid that lO.OiKl j.. .ms are I.i j.t in com taut I'mploy- impiri.aiit aYorks have I'siied. 'J'lie beautiful situa- 
III. Ill ill Ca-ltim IS-. iiro.hieiug aiimially about 30,000 tiou of the ahh. y, and the reputation of the monk i 
ihavl. 'ITio ihawli are woven in rudely eon- . r.a ni.ai.terj of the lie.alim; art, lonuerly made Monte- 
ftnut.sl lo nil", a pair of nU.awIs .eonu turn .i occupy- ' {'.a- ino a f.a'.Murite re-ort of pilgrims-. Luigi 'I’odi, 
iiig time or four nn ii a vhol*' year in aae.aa-img. the librarian of the nhhe\', haa given an account of 
C. ihavl', of the lim I cpiahtv, ni.- "old in Imiidoii Jti litemrj' tre.v.iire.a in jiia .SV.ariu ihlUi Jluliit di 
at from -CK'O t.i PloO i.aeh'. Plain ih.awls .are ' JTortf.'.Cci-Vi.'o (3 vol"., Xap. 1.511 — 1813). and in tho 

limply Woven in the lo,,m, tint th" •* with a-arie* fir ,t a'olume of a catalogue puhli'-hi d in 187-1- 

gated patt' nis ate avorl.i tl avilli avoo.h n lu'edh-, a I ('AStlLI, a tovii of Italy, in the iirovmee of 
I ep-imt" m edie being u- ed for f a.-li rolour. 'Hu "' gpj, (.Jtuated nil a hill 17 miles i.oulli of the city 
ih.av.Is are in th" liighi t rigit. t in India ; l’"t of Cliieti. Pop. helves n 5000 and GUOO. 
the hiii- of M-veral other hro"!. o: goil iiifi-rior t<i j ('.vSO'ltl .V, a town of Italv, 5 miles nnrlh- 
that of 'Piht I i i employid for tie- iiiaiiiif.a--ture of X'aple:'. Silk is produced in tho 

di- triet. Pop. 8000. 

CA'SI’K, a tovn of Spain, in the proviiie-e of 
Sarago-s a, 57 miles f outh-south-c.ast of tho city of 
that name. It is situated near tho Lhro, has inanu- 
f.acturcs of oil and so.a]i, and a trade in tho agriciil- 
tiiiad produce of the district. Poj>. 7500. 

CA'SPIAX" SP.'\, nn inland sea or great i :dt-lako, 
the ksrge t in tho world, on the huundarj' hctwceji 
l-lurope and Asia, extomliiig from lat, 3G“ -lO' to '17' 
fiO'X., and long. -10’ 50’ to 55° 10' II IPs length from 
north to couth is about 700 miles, and its .averago 


ih.-ivli callid hy th'.' .•■ame n.-.ni''. Imitations of 
the .' aie maniifacliired in Prance r.alher eilen- 
livi'ly, 1 line fmm the 'Pihet vool entirely, and 
olli'-i'i of a inixtnre of this with lilk and cotton. 
'Pvi lOy.foiir iioiiiid'i of the hist 'Pih'-tan goat-hair 
ii laiil to nil in Cchmer" for 20 nipec'i, or ilO 
1 lellmg. 

-Mil mpts have heeii made to inlrodtico the 
G. G. into L'lirojio. P<aron ALtra'incr nllempted, 
in the end of last cenlnrj', to n3tnr.alis(! it in 
Sweden ; and a very npirited attcmiit to introdiico 
it into Prilain luxs recently heeii made hy Jlr 
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CASQUE-OASSAOT)RA. 


breadth' about 2Q0 miles. Its total area ia esti- 
mated at 140,000 square miles. The coast-line is 
irregular, and on the east side especially there 
are several bays and indentations of coast, the prin- 
cipal being those of .Mertvoi, Mangushlak, Eender- 
linsh, Karabngos, and Balkan. Brom the -west, 
the naphtha-impregnated peninsula of Apsheron 
stretches into 'the C. opposite the Balkan Gulf; 
Mount Caucasus also rises on its 'U'est side. On 
the south rises -the lofty range of the Elburz 
Mountains, between which, however, and the coast, 
on this side almost unbroken, extends a low 
flat plain of from 15 to 20 miles in breadth. On 
the north, it is bordered by great steppes, and the 
country castw.ard is a vast plain. It is probable 
that at one time its 'waters, which are said to be 
still diminishing, covered great part of the adjacent 
steppes. Some singular changes appear to take 
place in the level of Sie Caspian. Various measure- 
ments have made its depth and elevation different. 
One Russian measurement made it 348 feet below 
the level of the Black Sea, another only 84 feet. 
The latest estimate makes it only 38 t feet below 
the Black Sea. It has no tides, but its na'vigation 
is dangerous beca'use of 'violent storms, especiiUly 
from the -south-east, by which its waters are some- 
times driven for many miles over the adjacent 
plains. The, depth near the southern end is about 
GOO feet, and in some places near the centre it 
attains a depth of nearly 3000 feet ; but near the 
co.ast it is very shallow, seldom reaching a depth of 
more than 3 feet at 100 yards from the shore, and 
in many places a depth of 12 feet ia not reached 
vvithin several miles of the beach. On the north- 
east and east it ia especially shallow. It receives 
the waters of a number of large rivets, of which 
the greatest is the Volga. The Ural, the Torch, 
and the Kur also fall Into it. The water of the 
C. S. ia salt, but much less so than that of the 
ocean. Its northern parts are covered 'with ice 
during 'winter. It abpimds in fish, and very 
valuable fisheries are carried on, espeoiaUy for 
sturgeon and salmon. By a canal tmiting the head- 
waters of the Volga -with the rivers Tvertza and 
Sohlina, the 0. is united ■with the Baltic Sea. It 
belongs in part to Russia, in part to Persia, and in 
part to the Turkomans. The Russians have Some 
vessels of -war upon it, and the most of its com- 
merce ia in their hands. Steam-packets have been 
established on it. The chief Russian town upon 
its shores is Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Volg.a. 
Derbend, Guriev, Baku, and Krasnoi-yar are also 
Russian towns upon the Caspian Sea. Balfrush, 
Reshd, and Astrabad are Porsi.an towns. The 
Turkomans have only a few fishing-'vill.agcs on the 
castem'shore. 

The C. S. was kno'wh to the Greeks and Romans. 
According to Strabo, it derived its name from the 
Caspii, a -tribe inhabiting its western shores. The 
name Caspian was afterwards limited to the western 
portion of the lake — ^the eastern being designated 
the Hyrcanian Sea, 

CASQUE. See Helmet. 

CASS, ' Lewis, an American statesman, born 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1782. Ho was 
educated for the law, but quitting that profession, 
he entered the army in 1812, and rose lupidly to 
the rank of general, though his merit was not very 
conspicuous. In 1813, ho was elected governor of 
hlichigan, in which state he settlei During his 
governorship, he kept himself apart from party 
politics, yet all his measures had a decidedly 
democratic tendency. In 1831, 0. was made 
minister at war under General Jackson, and in 
183G he was sent as plenipotentiary to Paris. In 


this capacity he made himself popular by his 
replies, in Qalignani's Messenger, to the attacks of 
the English press on the claims of the Union -with 
regard to its north-east houndas, ,3, and by his 
protest against the measures of Guizot; but the 
treaty concluded by Daniel "Webster -with Lord 
Ashburton was so much opposed to the -views 
maintained by C., that he resigned his post, and 
in 1843 returned to America, where he was received 
-svith marks of popular favour. He now aimed at 
the presidency, and in 1844 was put in nomina- 
tion, but was defeated, as he was also in 1848, 
when ho made another effort to obtain the 
supreme power. In 1857 he was appointed secre- 
taiy of state. Though active and energetic, ho 
had no claim whatever to anything like comprehen- 
sive statesmanship. In regard to slavery, his con- 
duct was ludicrously inconsistent, determined solely, 
as it would seem, by a view to what would be 
popular with those whose favour he was seeking to 
secure at the moment. Latterly, he went wholly 
along with the slave-holding party, advocating an 
extension of territory with a view to extend the rami- 
fications qf slavery. But he was chiefly remarkable 
on account of his bitter hostility to Britain, against 
which he was ever ready to inflame the minds of 
his countrymen on the slightest and silliest pretext. 
He is author of the History, Tradition, Languages, 
\<S:c.of Indians in the United States; ot France: its 
King, Court, and Government; and other works. 
He died in Jime 18G6. 

CASSA'STDER, king of Macedonia, and son of 
Antipater, was bom about 354 B. o. When young, 
ho is said to have been ill used by Alexander the 
Great, and to have consequently conceived a mortal 
hatred to that monarch’s famfly. On the death of 
his father, he expected to succeed to the regency ; 
but Polysperchon received the honour instead, 
which so dissatisfied him, that he resolved to contest 
the sovereignty -with Ms opponent. Ho was com- 
pletely successful ; but while pursuing his career of 
conquest in -the south of Greece, he learned that 
Olympias, mother of Alexander, was committing 
'havoc in the north, and consequently hurried back 
to Macedonia. In less than a year, Olympias was 
taken prisoner, and put to death. Only Roxana, 
■wife of Alexander, and her son ASgus, now stood 
between him and the throne of Macedon; but ho 
did not find it convenient to ‘make away’ -with 
these two until several years had passed. Mean- 
while, he married ThessaJonica, half-sister to Alex- 
ander, in whose honour he founded, about 316 B.a, 
the town wMch bears her name. In the follow- 
ing year he caused Thebes, which Alexander had 
destroyed, to be rebuilt. He next became involved 
in a war with Antigonus, king of Asia, wMch, with 
an intervening peace of one year, lasted from 315 
to 301 B.O., in the last of wMch years Antigonus 
was defeated and slain at the battle of Ipsus. 
Along with Ms auxiliaries Seleucus, Ptolem 3 r, and 
Lysimachus, he seized and shared the domimons 
of the vanquished. The rest of Ms life was spent 
in intrigue and military enterprise. He died 297 
or 296 B.C. 

OASSA'NDBA, accordiim to Homeric legend, 
was the fairest dau^ter of Priam and Hecuba, and 
the twin-sister of Helenns. The children playing 
in the court of the temple of the Thymbraian 
Apollo, not far from Ilium, tM it was too late for 
them to return home, a bed of laurel-twigs was 
made for them in the temple ; and there, m the 
morning, two snakes were found licking their ears, 
from -ndiich resulted such an acuteness of hearing, 
that they could hear the voice of the gods. C. 
afterwards attracted the love of ApoUo by her 
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CASSANDRA— CASSEL. 


beauty, and be taught her the Bccrots of prophecy; 
but displeased by her rejection of his suit, laid upon 
her the curse that her vaticinations should never 
bo believed. Accordingly, she prophesied in vain 
of the treachery of the Grecian horso and the 
destruction of Troy. On the capture of tho city, 
she lied to tho temple of Minerva, but vvas torn 
from the albar by tho Locriau Ajax, .and ravished 
in tho temple. She aftcnvarda, in the distribution 
of tho prey, fell to tlio share of Agamemnon, to 
avhom sho boro twin sons, but av.as murdered by 
Clytemne3tr.a. 

CASSANDRA, a peninsula in tho provineo of 
Roumelia, European Timkey, situated between the 
Gulfs of S.alonica and Cassandra, in lat. 40° N., 
long. 23° 30' E. Tho ancient namo of this head- 
land av.as Pallenc. Grain of superior quality is 
raised hero; wool, honey, and wax .aro produced; 
and silk-worms aro extensively re.arcd. The Gulf of 
Cassandra (ancient 'I'oronaicua Sinus) has a len^h 
of 33 miles from south-east to nortU-avest, and a 
breadth of 10 miles. 

CASSA'NO, a town of Italy, in the province of 
Cosenza, 3 1 miles north of the toavn of tb.at name. 
It is situated in a v.allcy in the midst of the most 
bo.autitul scenery, has a cathedral, an old c.astlo 
built on an imposing mass of roek in the midst of 
the city, and manufactures of linen, leather, silk, 
cotton, and macaroni. Pop. GUOO. 

CASSANO, a toivn of Northern Italy, 17 miles 
cast-north-cast of Milan. It is situated on tho 
right bank of tho Adda, hero crossed by a bridge 
on tho railw.ay to Brescia, .and has extensive sillc- 
mills. C. was tho scene of two sanguinary battles — 
one in 1705 between tho French under tho Duke 
do VendGme, and tho Imperialists under Prince 
Eugene, in which tho latter were defeated ; tho 
other in 1799, when tho Russians and Austrians 
under Suwarow defeated tho French under SIorc.au. 
Pop. 1200. . 

CASSATION, ConiT or. In tho haw of Fnance, 
tho act of aniiMling tho decision of a court or 
judicial tribun.al is caUod cassalion, from the verb 
casscr, to break or annul (Lat, qualm; Eng. quash); 
and tho fimction of cassation, .as regards tho judg- 
ments of .all tho other courts, is assigned to a 
.special tribunal called tho Court of C., wliich m.aj- 
thus bo regarded, in a certain sense, ns tho last 
and highest court of appeal for tho whole countrja 
But as evcrj’thing is excluded beyond the question 
Avhethcr or not tho laow t.aken of the law, and 
of the proper method of administering it by the 
inferior tribunal, has been tho right one, tho idc.a 
attached to this institution is less that of a court 
in tho ordinary sense, than of a department of 
govormnont to which tho dut 3 ’ of inspecting the 
admini3tr.ation of justice is assigned. By the C5th 
article of tho constitution of tho j’c.ar VIII., it 
was enacted that there sh.all be ‘ for tho whole of 
Franco a tribunal of cassation, wliicli shall pro- 
noimco on demands for cassation .against judgments 
in tho last. resort pronounoed bj' the tribunals;’ 
and tho following article of tho same constitution 
bears that this supreme tribun.al shall pronounce 
no judgment on tho foundation or merits of the 
cause, but that, in c.aso of its brc,aking tho judg- 
ment pronounoed, it shall remit to tlie tribunal 
appealed from to pronounce another. The title of 
tribunal avas afterwards changed for that of coiut, 
by a scnalus consuUum of tho j’ear XII. ; but sub- 
stantially tho institution has retained its original 
character, notirithst-anding all the changes of 

overnment avhich have occurred in France. The 

emand for cassation can be m.ade only by the 
parties to the suit, or by tho procurcur-g6niral of 
052 


the Court of C. for the public interest. Criminal 
as wcU as civil judgment m.ay bo reviewed by the 
Court of 0.,tho only exceptions being the judgments 
of justices of the peace and of courts-martial, mili- 
tary and naval. The delay allowed for bringing a 
civil case before the Court of C. is throe months for 
persons domiciled in France, six months for those in 
Corsica, a year for American colonists, and two for 
all persons resident beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
In crimin.al matters, tho procedure is greatly more 
prompt, three full daj’s only being .allowed to the 
person condemned to bring his action of C., and tho 
same space being given to the proourcur-gGnGr.al. In 
.all criminal and police cases, the Court of 0. may 
pronounce judgment immediately after the expirj' of 
these days, and must do so avithin a month. Tho 
Court of C. is divided into three sections, one of 
which is devoted to criminal matters. Its staff 
consists of a president, wlio has the title of Jirsl 
president, and throe vice-presidents, avho are called 
presidents ; 45 coimsellors or ordinary judges ; a pro- 
curour-gunCral, or public prosecutor; C substitutes, 
who have the title of advoc.atcs-gencral ; and several 
inferior officers. Tlie presidents and counsellors aro 
named bj’ tho sovereign for life, tho other officers 
being rcmov.able at pleasure. No judgment can bo 
pronounced unless 11 judges .are present, tho decision 
being determined bj’ the m.ajoritj'. Where tho 
numoors are cqu.allj’ dirided, 5 judges are called in ; 
and c.ascs of peculiar difficulty may bo judged of bj' 
tho three sections united. 'Jlio whole court, when 
presided over bj- the minister of justice, possesses 
.also tho right of discipline and censure over all 
judges for gr.ave offences, not specially promded for 
bj’ tho law. VTicn thus constituted, the Court of 
C* m.ay suspend the judges of tho imperial courts 
from tho exercise of their functions, and c.all them 
to its bar. Tho prociireiir-gGnCral of the Court of C. 
likewise possesses a Biin’eiUance over the prociweiira- 
gGnCr.aux of tho impcri.al courts. 

Tho members of this august tribunal avc.ar a red 
gown Hath a \aolet toque, or cap of a’elvet ; the robes 
of the presidents and of tho procurcur-gC>nCT.al being 
doubled with white fur. 

OASS'AVA, a West Indian namo of tho plant 
also called Manioo (q^. v.), and of tho starch pro- 
duced from it, which is otherwise c-alled Brazilian 
aiaow-root, and is popiUarlj' known in Britain as 
Tarioc.r (q. y.). 

CASSAY', or MUNEEPOO’R, a mountainous 
coimtrj’ in Farther India, to tho south-c.ast of Upper 
Assam, Btrctching from 23° 49” to 23° 41' N. lat., and 
from 93’ 5' to 94“ 32’ E. long., and containing, with 
an area of 75S4 square miles, a population variously 
estimated at 30,000 and upwards. It is import,ant 
to England merclj' from its being on the Burmese 
frontier. Accordingly, before the war of 1S25 began, 
it w.as occupied bj’ the British ; and, being perma- 
nently ceded at the close of the contest, it was 
Imiidcd over, free from tribute, to the native r.aj.ah. 
The inhabitants aro more goner.ally Brahmanists 
than Buddhists. Tho productions aro tea, rice, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, sugar, opium, and mustard ; 
and tho manufactures .are muslins, silks, and a few 
iron wares. Tlie chief town is hlnncepoor, avhich 
sometimes gives name to the priiioip.ality. 

CA'SSEL, the capital of^tho former electorate of 
Hcsse-Cassel, now a portion of Prussia, pleasantly 
situated on both sides of tho Fulda, here a navigable 
river, 120 miles by rail, N.N.E. of Fr.ankfurt- 
ou-the-hlain. _ It contains (1S71) 40,375 inhabitants, 
including military and servants and labourers con- 
nected with them. Tlie oldest part of tho town 
consists of a few very narrow, crooked streets, close 
on the banks of the Fulda ; the more modern p.arts are 
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on hills, irhidh rise gently from the river. C. is i 
partially availed. In Friedriehs-Platz, the largest t 
Square in any German town, stands the 351cctor*a I 
palace, a comparatively mean s’tructnre : a little o 
below is the first story of a magnificent palace t. 
commenced in 1820, and stopped in the following v 
year by the death of the Elector who projected it. \ 
Amongst the other public buildings and institutions, h 
one of the most important is the Miteeum Frederic a 
cianum, which has a librarj- of 90,000 volumes and h 
some valuable MSS. Tlie Picture-gallery contains j 
about 1400 paintings, including some excellent t 
Epecimens of the best masters. In the cabinet of "v 
curiosities, there are examples shewing the gradual \ 
development and improvement of watchmaking i 
from the earliest invention at Nuremberg to the i 
present tune. G. eontama an ohservatorjr, and is the i 
seat of a niimher of learned and scientific associa- i 
tions. From 1807 to 1813 it was the capital of the i 
Irinf-dom of Westphalia. The gardens of Wilhelms- i 
hbh*e — which was assigned by the present Emperor 1 
of Germany to the late Emperor Napoleon as a < 
residence after his fall at Sedan, in Septen^er * 

1370 with their splendid fountains and cascades, 1 

and the colossal statue of Hercules, within the < 
hollow of whose club eight persons can stand at one 1 
time, are only three miles from Cassel. _ There .arc 
manufactiures of cotton, woollen, and silk fabrics, 
laoe, and carpets. Under the n.ame of 0/tassafa, the 
toivn .appears to have existed as early as the 10th . 
century. 

CASSEL, a town of France, in the department 
of the Nord, 27 miles north-west of Lille. It is 
plcas-antly situated on a hill, overlooking a country 
on .all sides so flat, that the anew, althongh the 
elevation is only 800 feet, is said to ho one of 
the widest in Europe, extending over the taoad 
fertile plains of Flanders, and to the chalk chffs of 
Eni>l.and, and taking in 32 towns and 100 villages. 
During the great trigonometrical survey undertaken 
in the reign of the first Napoleon, Mont Cassel was 
one of the chief signal-stations. ^C. has manu- 
factures of lace, linen, thread, hosiery, &c. Fop. 
(1872) 3069. It was known to the Komans, who 
had a station here, as Oaslelhm. 

CA'SSIA, a name given by the ancients to a 
kind of medicinal hark, hut their descriptions are 
so imperfect that it is impossible to determine 
what hark it is. The n.ame is employed in the 
English translation of the Old Test.oment in Exodus 
XXX. 24, and in Pea. xlv. 8, its uso in these places 
being derived from, the Septuagint ; and it is not 
improbably supposed that the substance mtended is 
the same now known in our shops as Cassia Sark, or 
Cassia lignm. — 2. Cassia is now the bokanical name 
of a genus of plants of the natural order Lcguminosce, 
sub-order Ccssalpinecs, containing many species — 
more than two hundred having -been described — 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, natives _ of 
Africa and of the warm parts of Asia and Americ-a. 
They have abruptly pinnate leaves, and flowers with 
deciduous calyx of five somewhat unequal sepals, | 
corolla of five petals, of which the lower ones are j 
the larger, ten free stamens, of which three are long, 
four short, and three abortive, and anthers opening 
by two holes at the top. The leaves and pods of 
many species have a peculiar sweetish but nauseous 
smell, and a nauseous bitter taste accompanied with 
a loathsome slimmess. They seem all-to contain 
the purgative principle called Gaihartine (q. v,), and 
the leaves of some of the Asiatio and African species 
are highly valued, and much used as a medicine, 
imder the name of Senna (q. v.). The leaves of 
<7. Marylandica possess sin^ar prmerfieB, and are 
now used to some extent in the United States of 


America. — C. Fistula [Gatliartocarpus) yields the 
G. of the pharmacopceias, the C. pods, Pipe U., or 
Purging 0. of the shops. It is a large tree, a native 
of -Egypt and other parts of Africa, perhaps also of 
the East Indies, in which, at all events, it is now 
widely diffused and cultivated, / well as in the 
West Indies and warm parts of America. Its le.ave3 

jiave 4 6 pair of ovato smooth leaflets, its flowers 

aro yellow and in loose racemes j its pods, which 
have obtained for it the name of Pudding-pipe 
Tree, are sometimes two feet in length, cylindrical, 
black, consisting of thin brittle woody valves, within 
which is a c.avity divided by numerous thin tr.ans- 
verse partitions, each cell containing a single Bced 
imbedded in a soft black pnlp. It is this pulp "^at 
is the part used in. medicine ; it has a sweetish 
mucilaginous taste, and in small doses is a mild 
laxative. It is sometimes removed from the poos 
when, fresh ; or an extract is obtained, after they 
are dried, by boiling and evaporating. It is said 
to contain 61—69 per cent, of sugar. The 0. pods 
of the West Indies contain much more jiulp, and 
are therefore more valuable than those imported 
from the E.ast.— 3. C. Bark, or C. lignea, sometimes 
called China Cinnamon, is .a hark very similar 
to cinnamon both in appearance and properties ; 
hut in thicker pieces, and less closely quiBed, of a 
less sweet and delicate flavour, but more pungent. 
It is the produce of the Cinnamomum Cassia or 
aromaticum, a tree of the s.ame genus with the 
Ginnamon-tree, a native of Ghina, and extensively 
cultivated there. It is highly esteemed by the 
Chinese, and is now largely imported into Eurojpe. 
As it contains a greater proportion of essential 
oil, and is also much cheaper than true cimamon, 
it is much more generally used. _ The oil which 
it contains is called Oil of Cassia, and is very 
; similar to Ofl of Cinnamon. Coarse cinnamon is 
sometimes sold as cassia. C. Buds are believed to 
be the dried flower-buds of the same tree which 
‘ yields C. bark. They^ are now imported mto 
' Britain in large quantities, .and are much used m 
’ confectionary. In flavour .and other qualities, they 
■ resemble C. bark; in appearance, they are very 
’ similar to cloves. 

CASSIA'NUS, Joannes, or Joannes Massi- 
i UENSis, or Joannes Bbejiita, a Christian teacher 
> of the ancient church, who flourished in the early 

.. .a _ J nO 


l/Ue axiuiciiu I..AAUAV1A, »TA4V — ^ 

part of the 5th. c., and distinguished himself as 
the promoter of monachism in Southern Gaul, and 
as the opponent of the extreme domas of St 
Augustine respecting grace and free-wilL Shortly 
before 415 a-d., he went to Massilia (Marseille), 
where he founded two monasteries according to the 
rules laid down in his He Instiiuiis Cesnobionm. 
One of these monasteries was for nuns ; the other 
was the famous Abbey of St Victor, which imder 
C. is said to have possessed not less than 5000 
inmates, and which served as a model to a multi- 
tude of monastic institutions in Gaul and Spam. 
His Collaliones Patruvi Sceticorum is a work in 2^1 
chapters, each of which gives a ‘spirituM coUoqiy 
between monks in the desert of Sketis, regard- 
ing tbe monastic life, and tlie vexed questions of 
theology. C.*8 Grecian erudition, his dislike of 
dogmatic subtilties, and his zeal for monastic habits, 
led him to oppose the doctrine of St Augustine on 
works and grace, and to set up a doctrine^ wm^h 
was knoivn by the schoolmen as ‘ semi-pelagianism. 
See Pelagianism. As C.’s doctrine gained support 
from the Massilian monlis, St Augustine, having 
been informed of it by his friend Prosper of Aqui- 
taine, wrote strongly against it, especially in ^s 
treatise Be Gratia el Libero Arbitno, contra Colla- 
iorem. It is not known when C. died ; but it must 
have been subsequent to 433 A. D. The first 

653 
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collected edition o! tlio v.irious -worlra attributed to 
bim was published at Basel, in 1559; the best at 
Ei’ankfirrt, in 1722. The best account o£ liis life and 
writinga is by Wiegera, J3e Jolianni 0 (Kostock, j 
1824-1825). I 

OA'SSIOAN [Oaisiais), a genus of birds allied to 
starlings, having an exactly conical btU, thick at tho 
base, and extremely sharj) pointed, tho commissure 
forming an angulatod line, the biU ascending on tho 
forehead, and cneroacliing circularly on tho juumage. 
They are .all American birds of gregarious habits, 
feeding both on fruits and insects, and ‘ exhibiting ' 
such surprising skill and ingenuity in the structure 
of their nests, that an old lady once gravely asked j 
au Americ.an ornithologist whether ho did not thinlc ! 
they might bo taught to dam stockings ! ’ The ! 
Crested C., or Crested Oriole (C. cristaUis), is a | 
native of Brazil, Guiana, and Paragu.ay. It is about j 
20 inches long, is sometimes seen in flocks of 60 or I 
100, and constamts its nest by knitting together j 
shreds of a thin baric, Tillandsias, &c. The nest is I 
about 30 inches long, and resembles a purse or ! 
pouch, tho lower end hemispherical, and 10 inches i 
wide, and is suspended from tho extremity of a 
branch of a tail smooth-stemmed tree on the outslcirt 
of a forest, apparently to insure safety from monkeys 
and serpents. Several of these nests are often to be 
seen hanging from tho branches of tho same tree. 

CASSI'NI, the name of a family distinguished by 
their sendees hi astronomj- and geography. 

Cassiki, Giovanni lJosti;.vico, was bom at 
Pcrinaldo, no.ar Nice, on tho Sth of Juno 1C23, 
and studied at tho College of Jesuits, Genoa. In 
1050 ho was ajipointed to tho astronomic.al chair 
in the university of Bologna. Uis first work 
related to the comet of 1052. Ho subsequently 
devoted himself to tho determination of astronomi- 
cal refraction, and of the sun’s parallax, &o. In 
1G04 — 1GG5 ho determined tho period of Jupiter’s 
rotation. Subsequently, ho detennhied the periods 
of tho planets hlars and Venus, as also of tho 
apparait rotation of the sun. Ho it was who 
discovered tho third and fifth satellites of Satmu, 
and afterwards tho first .and second, as well as 
tho dual character of that planet's ring. Ho w.as 
•also tho first who carefully olisei-ved the zodiacal 
light; he demoustr.ated that tlio .axis of tho moon 
was not (as had been believed) at a right angle 
to tho ecliptic, and explained tho cause of tho jiUc- 
nomenon Itnown imder tho n.amo of lunar hbr.ation. 
One of his finest obsonaations was tho coincidence 
of tho nodes of the moon's equator and orbit. C. 
died September 14, 1712, at Paris, whither ho had 
gone in 1GG9, at the inritatiou of Colbert, to take 
charge of tho observatory erected by that ministci;. 

Cassini, jACQtms, son of tho jireceding, avas bom 
at Paris, Pebruary IS, 1077. In 1G94 he was elected 
a member of tho Academy of Sciences. He travelled 
in Italy, Holland, and Eugl.aud, avhero ho formed 
tho acquaintance of Ncu-ton, Halley, Flamsteed, 
&c., and avas elected a member of tho Eoj-al 
Society of London. On tho death of his father, ho 
succeeded to tho charge of tho obsen'atory at Pai-is, 
and died April IG, 17GG. G. avrote sea-eral treatises 
on electricity, tho barometer, &c. In his treatise, 
De la Orandeur el de la Figure de la Terre (Par. 
1720), ho attempted to shew that tho earth must bo 
a spheroid elong.atcd .at the poles. Tho Howtonians 
denied this, inasmuch as it was opposed to tho 
ascertained facts of gr.avitation and rotation; which 
necessitated tho earth’s being a spheroid flattened 
at tho poles. As an observer, C. was eminently 
successful. Ho determined the periods of rotation 
of all the satellites of Saturn then known, tho 
inclination of tho planetary orbits, tho obliquity of 


tho ecliptic very nearly, and tho length of tho year, 
&c. — His son, OiESAn Cassini, w.as also engaged in 
scientific pursuits. . 

Cassini, Jean DoimnQcrE, Comte de, the son of 
Cma.ir Cassini, was bom at Paris, June 30, 174S. 
He succeeded to the charge of the observatory, and 
completed m 1789 tho great topographical map of 
Prance, begun by his father. But it having been 
decreed in 1793 that tho observatory should no 
longer bo in the hands of one person, three others 
were in conscquonco elected to the superintendence 
of it along with 0., whoso conduct on learning 
this fact shewed that he had a greater reg.ard for his 
own dignity th.an for the whole stellar imiverse. Ho 
refused to have anything more to do with astron- 
omical science, and obstinately kept his piuposo 
through a life that lasted nearly a' centurj-, and 
which was apparently so prolonged to test tho 
dur.abilitj’ of a Frenchman’s disdain. In his 95th 
year ho published a small volume of poems ! Ho 
died October 18, 1845. 

OASSIODO'RtfS, or (according to several MSS.) 
CASSIODO'MUS, Maonds Aukelids, a Latin 
ivriter, who distinguished himself by his enidition 
in an age of barbarism, was bom at Soylaceum 
(now Squillace), in Calabria, about 4GS A.D. Ho 
was a member of a noble Homan family,’’ and 
soon attracted the attention of Odoacer by his 
superior abilities and accomplishments. Under this 
monarch ho held various offices, but after tho 
defeat and murder of Odoacer by Thcodoric tho 
Ostrogoth, ho passed into the service of tho latter. 
Tho highest honours now fell upon him ; and for 
years ho administered tho Ostrogothib power aritli 
remark.ablo prudence and success. In his 70tli 
year, however, ho withdrew to Calabria, where ho 
founded tho monastery of Yiviers, and employed 
himself and the other monlm in the invaluable work 
of copyin" classical MSS. ; his grc.at desire being to 
improve the educ.ation of tho clergy. C. was about 
100 years old when ho died. Besides his grammati- 
cal aud rhetorical manuals, which were used as 
text-books during tho middle ages, ho MTote a very 
important work, entitled Varianm Fpistolarmn 
Libri XJI, This is a collection of state-papers, 
and is, in fact, tho most extensive as yveU as 
tho most reliable sourco of information winch wo 
possess in regard to overj-thing connected with tho 
Ostrogothic rule in It.ily. Tho style, however, is 
very peculiar, and shews tho influence which the 
pohtical career of C. had exercised on his langiuigo 
and modes of thought. Tho editio princeps of the 
Variarum was printed at Augsburg in 1533. 

CASSIOPE’IA, the Lady in her Chair, a constel- 
lation in tho northern hemisphere, near Cepheus, 
aud not far from tho north pole. It is marked by 
five stars of tho third magnitude, fonuing a figure 
like an hi. A lino from CapeUa to tho bright star 
in Cygiius passes nc.arly through tho middle of this 
M» 0., according to Flamsteed, cont.ains 65 stars, 
all of small m.agnitude. Tho figure is that of a 
woman sitting in a chair arith a br.anoh in her 
hand. In the yc.ar 1572, there all at once appeared 
in C. a new star. It was first noticed by Tj-cho 
Brahe on tho 11th November, when its lustre 
exceeded that of all the fixed stars, and nearly 
equalled that of Tonus. Tho star gradually 
diminished in lustre, from the time of its being 
observed until, in March 1574, it disappe.ared. It is 
said to have alarmed all the astronomers of tho age. 
Tycho BrahG WTote a treatise on it, and supposed 
that it had previously .appe.ared in 945 and 1264 ; 
but this supposition would not appear to be founded 
on reliable observation. Sir John Hersohcl sug- 
gested the possibility of its reappe.aranco in 1872, 
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OASSIQTJIA'RIi:, or CASSIQTJIAHI, a river 
of Venezuela, South America, forming the south 
hlfurcation of tho Orinoco, -n-hich it leaves in lat. 
3° 10' N., long. G6’ 20' 17., and after a rapid south- 
rvest course of about 130 miles, joins the Rio Negro 
in lat. 2° 5' N., long. 67° 40' 17. About 100 yank 
in breadth rvlien it issues from the Orinoco, it 
gradually increases until at its union rrith the Rio 
Negro it attains a ividth of BOO j’ards. By means 
of this singular river, vater-communication is estab- 
lished, through the Amazon, Orinoco, and their 
affluents, betveen the interior of Brazil and the 
Caraccas in Venezuela. 

OA'SSIS (Fr., the black currdnt-tree), a French 
liqueur prepared from black currants ; the manufac- 
ture has recently become of great importance. See 
Cur.RA>-T. 

CASSITE'RIDES. See Scillt Isles. 

CA'SSITJS, LouGi'Ktrs Catos, one of _ Cmsar’s 
assassins. At tho breaking out of the civil mar, 
though a tribune of the ylebs, ha sided mith Pompey 
and the aristocratic faction against Caisar. He mas 
taken prisoner by the latter, mho pardoned him, ^ 
.and even made liim one of his legates. In 44 B. C., 1 
through the influence of Cres.ar, he mas made Prator i 
Peregrinits, and mas promised the governorship of 
Syria in the folloming year. But his mo.an and jealous , 
spirit could not endure the burden of gratitude | 
imposed upon bim by the generosity of the dictator, 
.and ho resolved to be rmeased by the murder of | 
his benefactor. Having attached to h i m self the^ 
mutinous spirits among the subjugated aristocracy, 
.and also mon over M. Brutus, the psoudo-patriotio j 
conspiracy mas soon matured, and on the loth! 
of Harch, 44 b. a, Csesar foil by tho daggers of 
assassins. The result of this bloody deed mas not 
mhat C. had expected. Tho popular feeling— as 
mitnessed by the riots that broke out .at Cms.ar’s 
fimeral — ^mas strongly against the murderers; and 
the military pomer fell into tho Eands of Mark 
Antony. 0. tuereforo fled to the oast, and made 
himself master of Syria. Aftormards he united his 
forces mith those of Brutus, and baaing mcedily 
phmdered Asia Minor, they crossed the H^espont 
m the beginning of 42 B. C., m.arched through Thrace, 
and took' up a superior position near Philipiii, in 
Maoedoni.a. Here they mere attacked by Antony 
and Octavian. Tho division commanded by C. m.TS 
totally routed, although, on tho other hand, Brutus 
succeeded in repulsing the troops of Octavian. C., 
supposing that all m.as lost, compelled his freedman, 
Pindanis, to put bim to death. C.’s mife, a half- 
sister of Brutus, smvived him upmards of sixtj' 
years. She died in tho reign of Tiberius, 22 A.D. 

CASSIUS, Purple of, is a coloiuing substance 
of very ancient use, mhich is prepared by .adding 
a mixed solution of protochloride and bichloride of 
tin gradually to a solution of chloride of ^Id, mhen 
a more or less abundant precipitate of the double 
Etanu.ate of gold and tin (AuO.SnOj+SnO.SnO.) 
is thrown down. The Purple of 0. is soluble^ in 
anpnonia, yielding a very pretty pu^le solution, 
from mhich it can again be obtained, with solid form 
unchanged, by evaporating tho ammonia. Mixed 
mith borax, or some fusible glass, Pu^le of O. is 
employed by the potter to communicate a rich 
piurple or rose tint to tho better kinds of china, 
and it also imparts the red colour to the kind of 
glass known as Bohemian glass. 

OASSIVELAU'NUS,_aBritish cMef, who fought 
amainst Cffisar during his second invasion of tho 
istand, 54 b.c. He ruled tho country north of the 
Thames, and had a great reputation as a warrior, 
but his capital m.as taken by the Romans, and he 
himself compelled to flee. He afterwards sued for 


peace, mhich he obtained, on condition of p.aying 
tribute and giving hostages. 

OA'SSOCK, a long loose coat, formerly in com- 
mon wear, but now usually mom only by the 
cltrgy. As mom by the dergy of the Church of 
En^and, it is a long coat mit.. a single upright 
collar. Black is the common colour for all orders of 
the clergy, hut on state occasions bishops frequently 
wear purple cassocks. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, cassocks vary in colour according to tho 
dignity of the wearer — ^priests wearing black, bishops 
purple, cardinals scarlet, .and the pope white. 

CA'SS017ARV [Casuarius], a genus of birds 
nearly allied to the ostrich (see Brevxpeknes and 
Ostrich), but distinctively characterised by still 
greater shortness of wing, by a laterally compressed 
biU, by a bony crest, by pendent wattles on the 
naked neck, and. by three toes on each foot, all 
furnished with claws, the inner toe short, and 
armed mith a very long and sharp clam. There are 
also very import.ant anatomic.al differences in its 
digestivo organs, mhich are not adapted to the same 
coarse diet, for the C. ‘has short intestines and small 
coeca, wants the intermediate stomach between tho 
crop and gizzard, and its cloaca does not proportion- 
.sRy exceed that of other birds.’ Only one species 
is known, Casuarius galeaius, sometimes ealled 
Emu by the older naturalists, before that name was 
appropriated to the Australian bird which now 
alone receives it. The C. is a n.ativo of the Moluccas, 
New Guine.a, and other Asiatic islands, chiefly 
inhabiting deep forests. In general appe.aranoe, it is 
not unlike the ostrich, but has a much shorter 
neck. It is the largest known bird except the 
ostrich, and its height, mhen erect, is .about five feet. 
It feeds on fmit, eggs, .and succulent herb.agc, 
l^en attacked, it defends itself by kicking obliquely 
backw.ards with its feet, and by striking with its 
short wings, the rigid barblcss shafts of which, 
although useless even to aid it in running, are not 
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without value as w^eapons. There aro only about 
five of them in each wing, somewhat resembling tho 
quills of a porcupine ; and at the end of the last 
joint of the wing there is a spur. The colour of tho 
C. is brownish black ; the feathers are loosely 
webbed, and hang down, so that, at a little distance, 
tho bird seems clothed mith hair. Ittose of the 
nunp are 14 inches long, hanging down in place of a 
talk The head and upper part of the neck are 
naked and of a bluish colour, and there aro two, 
pendent wattles, partly red and partly blue, on the 
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front of tho neok. On tlio breast is a callous bare 
part, on whiob tbe bird rests its body on the CTOimd. 
The bony crest or belract reaches from tlie_ base of 
the bill to the middle of the croum, and is about 
tlureo inches high, exlubiting the most intense blue, 
purple, and scarlet blended together. The C. lays 
.a few eggs, which it leaves to bo hatched by' the 
he.at of the sun ; and which .are greenish, .and have 
a much thinner shell than those of the ostiach. Its 
flesh is black, tough, and juicclcss. The C. is not 
unfrequcntly to be scon in menageries in Europe, 
but is becoming more rare in its native regions, in 
avliich it is sometimes kept tame. 

CAST, .an impression produced by pouring a 
duotUe substance, such ns plaster of Paris, into a 
mould. This method was employed by the .ancients 
in multiplying not only objects of .art, such as tho 
small househwd statues of the gods, hut .articles of 
ilircet utility'. Tho so-c.aUed Celts, or chisels of 
bronze, avhicli, with tho moulds for c.asting them, 
are foimd in England, Ireland, .and France, testify 
to tho fact, that tho art of c.asting from a mould 
is one of tho c.arlicst acquired by semi-cia'iliscd 
nations. Casts .are of incalculable v.alue in familiar- 
ising tho eyes of those avho can never look on the 
originals M*ith tho grand .and beautiful forms of 
anSquo art. Tho best to bo had in this coimtry 
.are those o.xccutcd, and sold on .applic.ation, at the 
llritish hluscum. Casting, when applied to metals, 
is called Founding (q. v.). 

OAST, CASTING-LINE. Tho easting-lino, in 
Angling, is a gut-hne on which tho artificial flics are 
fastened. It is made up of aoa-cral lengths of gut, 
knotted together, and usually from two to four yards 
long. The flies are attached at inton-als of about 
two foot, and tho lino anth its flies is c.allcd a cast. 
Tho term cast is also applied to a part of a stream 
where certain fish may bo taken, as a trout-cast, 
a salmon-cast. 

OAST-IEON, or PIG-IRON. This is the crudest 
form pf iron, and tho method of its production is 
described under the head Ikon. There .aro two 
loading kinds of it — namely, avhito pig-iron and 
gr.ay pig-irou ; tho former is also called forge-iron, 
from tho fact of its being chiony vised for conversion 
into malleable iron and steel ; and the latter is often 
called foundry'-iron, on account of its suitability for 
castings. Of each of these, again, there aro many 
varieties ; and much light has of late yc.ars been 
thrown on what constitutes their diflercnt qualities, 
by experiments in tho manufacture of steel. White 
c.nst-iron, when smelted from tho .argill.accous ores 
of tho coal-mc.asurcs, is of inferior value to the gray ; 
much of it, indeed, being produeed .ag.ainst tho will 
of the iron-master, when the blast-furnace is work- 
in" badly. But when obtained from pure ores and 
fuel it is the most v.alnablo kind, hec.auso it contains 
fewer impurities, and has its c.arbon nearly all in the 
combined state, in which case it is best suited for 
tho manufacture of wrought-irqn and steel. Gr.ay 
pig-iron contains carbon both in the combined and 
the nncombined (graphitic) state. In the gr,aycst 
kind, uncombined c.aibon greatly prevails, anil the 
fracture of tho iron is more distinctly granular or 
scaly-crystalline than is the case with other varieties. 
Such cast-iron is usually called No. 1. It is much 
softer, but fuses at a higher temperature than av'hitc 
pig-iron. It also becomes thinly liquid when melted, 
and expands slightly just before cooling — properties 
avhieh render it extremely valuable for castings. 
As the gr.ayness and graphite-like brightness dimin- 
ish, tho iron is known as No. 2, No. 3, and so on 
for several numbers, till we come to tho close texture 
and light colour of white pig-iron ; No. 2 being but 
slightly different from No. 1, and No. 5 from whito- 
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iron in quality'. No. 3 is intermediate between tho 
extremes. When c.ast-iron is partly gr.ay and partly 
white, it is c.allod mottled iron. Cast-iron contains 
from 2 to 5 per cent, of c.arbon, tho maximum 
amount in steel being 2 ; but stool is practically free 
from silicon, sulphur, and phosphorus, while cast- 
iron is not. 

CAST-STEEL. This term, until Lately, was con- 
fined to steel made by melting Blister-steel (q.v.), 
obtained by the old cementation process. Through 
this simple operation of melting it in crucibles, 
which was invented by an Englishman named 
Huntsman about the middle ,of last century, steel 
w.as first readily m.ade perfectly homogeneous, and 
fitted for the production of the finer kinds of tools ] 
and cutting instruments. The crucibles are made 
of fire-clay, mixed with a small proportion of tho 
material of old ones and coke. They are very c.aro- 
fiilly prcp.arcd and annealed, but notwithstanding 
this, tho he.at of tho furnace is so high that they can 
only be three times used. Each crucible cont.ains 
from 30 to 40 lbs. of steel, which is poured, when 
melted, into c.ast-iron ingot-moulds previously 
smoked. The name ‘cast-steel,’ however, c.an no 
longer bo confined to steel so m.ade, bcc.ause Bes- 
semer steel, although produced by a quite different 
process, is truly a cast-steel. In Shcftield, tho finer 
kinds of cast-steel aro now somctimcs_ called 
‘crucible steel but since puddled steel, which, liko 
the Bessemer, cannot be used for fine cutlery, is also 
c.ast in crucibles, such a term is not sufficiently dis- 
tinctive. 

CASTA'LTA, a fount.ain on tho slope of Par- 
nassus, a little .above Deliihi, in Phocis, sacred to 
Apollo and tho hluscs. It was the ‘ holy-water ’ of 
tho Delphian temple ; .and all who came to consult 
tho oracle, or a-isited tho place avith any religious 
purpose avhatovcr, avoro wont to bathe their hair 
rorepuro Castalia: (in tho pure dew of C.), but those 
who wished to bo purified from murder, bathed their 
whole body. The Roman poets feigned that its 
avaters filled tho mind of those _avho_ dranle of it 
with poetic inspiration. It av.as imagined to havo 
some connection avith tho river Cephisus, and to 
flow from the subterranean Styx.^ Tlie foimtaui, 
avhoso av.aters aro stiU pure and delightfid as in tho 
days of classical antiquity, now bears tho name of 
St John, from a small ch.apel of that name close by. 

OA'STANETS, a music.al instrument of percus- 
sion in the form of two holloav nut-shells, avhich are 
boimd together by a b.and fastened on tho thumb, 
.and struck by tho fingers to produce a trilling 
Boimd in keeping with tho rhj'thm of tho miisic. 
Tho Irotalon of the ancients was somewhat similar. 
Tho C. were introduced into Sp.ain by tho Jloors, 
where they retain tho name of castanulas, from their 
rcsomblauce to tho form of tho chestnut. Tho C. 
are now much used in tho baUct and in tho opera. 

OASTA'NOS, Don Francisco Xav'eui de, Duke 
of B.aylcn, a celebrated Sp.anish general, was bom at 
Madrid in 1750, and studied in Germany the mili- 
tary tactics of Frederick tho Gre.at. For some time 
after his return to Spain, ho had no opportvinity of 
acquiring distinction ; but when Napoleon I. inv.aded 
that coimtry, (3. received the comm.and of a dia'ision 
of the Spanish army, and on the 22d of July 1808, 
compelled 20,000 French, under General Dupont, to 
surrender at Baylen. It is asserted, however, that 
the merit of this prodigious success belonged more 
to iUoys Reding, a Swiss by birth, and tho second 
in command. In November of the same year, C. 
was in turn defeated by the French at Tudel.a. 
Tho arriv.al of Wellington necessarily reduced him 
to a subordinate position, but he took part in 
the import.ant battles of Albucra, S.alamanc.a, and 
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Vittoria. la ISll, ho was appointed general of the di 
4th Spanish corps cTminCc, and commandant ot m 
several pro^dnecs. In ISIS, he was placed at the Si 
lioad of 80,000 troops, destined to invade Erance, tt 
some of which had already crossed the frontier as 
■\vlicn tlie news came of tic tattle of Waterloo, ac 
Although no great favourite with the court pohti- w 
cians, liis talents could not be overlooked* In IS-o pi 
ho was called to the state conned, where he bccapic pt 
a decided opponent of the Carlist party, tidied 
24th September 1852, at the advanced age of OG. b: 

CASTE, a term applied chiefly to distinct £• 
classes or sections of socictj’ in luma, and, in a 
modified sense, to social mstiiiotlons of an exclusive p 
nature among the nations of the M cst. Wlicn, at 
the end of tEo 15th c., the Portugiieso beg^ to jv 
peneti-ate to India by the Cape of Good Hope, b 
and to trade with the Deccan or southern por- o 
tion of the Indian peninsula, they found arhitraiy ^ 
social laws, fuU of intricate regulations which ^ 
constantly interfered uuth their intorooiirso until »< 
the natives, especially in matters mvoUnng tbe 
subdivision of labour. They found certain pimmts a 
invariably followed by a certam class, and any ^ 
attempt to induce a man to perform offices not a 
appointed for the class of which ho was a mei^cr, a 
luct with -violent opposition, though such offices t 
might, accorduig to Europc.an notions, he more e 
hoMurablo than many ho was content to fiUfll. t 
They obson-od, also, that these different classes c 
often varied in appearance, the result, in some 
cases, of their addiction for many genemtions t 
to the same pursuits; in others, of their tovmg > 
actually arisen from a ditforont stock. Hence < 
they applied to these various dinsions of society 
the term casfo— a Portuguese and Spanish word, 
meaning a brood. As applied to these classes 
of Hindu society, the word has passed into most 
European languages. Erom its frequent use in 
India, it has sometimes boon erroneously considered ! 
of Hindu origin.* Of late, it has boon speUed ca«<c, 
hut hyoid aiithora cast; and it is oven a question, 
whether the word m.ay not bo as genmno Englisli, 

as casta is Sp.anish. i 

In the south of India, the Portuguese bcciimo 
acquainted -with what is considered the most exag- 
gerated o\il of caste. There arc found there large 
numbers of a class called Panahs, or, in other 
districts of India, Chandalas. They are probably 
tbe relics of some early conquered race, vvho bavo 
been degraded by uninterrupted ages of oppres- 
sion, as IS represented to have been the case '"'itn 
the Helots of Sp.arta, .and people in .a sirnffiar 
condition. These Pariahs were alw.ays identified 
with outcasts— i. c., persons avho had forfeited tUo 
privileges of their original order. Ao one o£ .any 
0. woiUd have any communication anth them, it 
one of them even touched a Naju, or wamor of 
hieh C., he might with impunity lull him. borne 
sorts of food were defiled by oven them sliadow 
passing over them; and the name of P.anaU or 
Ohandala conveyed to the Hindu the idea of the 
utmost vileness and disgust. All who violatcd the j 
institutions of their class avere held to smU into tins j 
class — a condition w’bicli involved tbe loss o£ all i 
human respectahiUty and comfort. These rcgida- 

tions were, moreover, referred to religion. 

As India was at this time the land ot _tUo 
marvellous, and its mhahitauts,' though .as avanous 
as the different nations of Eimope, vieaa'cd as 
one homogeneous people, avhat was only true of 
one portion of the peninsula, ay.as considered as 
prevailing eveiywhere, and ns idcntic.al anth the 

* In Sanscrit, castes arc called Varnas, i. c., ‘colours;’ 
colour being, no doubt, the chief ’distinction at first. 
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diadsions of the Indians into seven tribes or castes, 
mentioned in olden times by Strabo, by Diodorus 
Siculus, and by Arrian. Hoj^ was it forgotten 
that the Egyptians, avhose carij civilisation aa'as 
as undoubted as that of India, aa-cre also dia-ided, 
according to Herodotus, into seven classes of priests, 
warriors, herdsmen, Baaunelicrds, tradesmen, inter- 
preters, and pUots, to each of avbich avere assigned 

’’^Abourth^Sddio of tbe ICtb c., howevei^ Abra- 
ham Eoger, clmplain of the Dutch factory at Piffioa^t, 
c/iincd the confidence of a Brahman, acquainted with 
I the S.anscrit language, and by this means learned 


pretty exactly the account of the ongm of 0. mven 
in tho Laics ofilenu, a avork inferred to have been 
amtten not later than 900 B.O., ayhich was long 
laioani only by name in Europe, imtil about the enn 
ot the last century, when a copy ayas obtained, .and 
translated by Sii- William Jones. The ayhqlc of the 
Hindus arc represented by Menu as divided mto 

four classes : , , , i 

1. The Brahmans, or sacerdotal class, avho aio 
said, at tho moment of creation, to haa-e issued frpm 
the mouth of Brahma. Their business is reading 
.and teaching tho Vedas, and tho performance of 
sacrifice for themselves and others. They are to lie 
the chief ot .all created hemgs; the rest of mortals 
enjoy life through them. Tly their _ imprec.ations 
they can destroy Idugs, aa-ith aU them troops, and 
elephants, and pomps. Indra, aadien cimscd by one 
of them, was liimlod from Ins oavn beaven, .and 
compeUed to nuimJitc a cat, Hcncc, the Brahman 
is to be treated aaath tbe most profound r(apeot, 
even by lungs. His life and person .arc protcoted 
by the severest laws in this world, and the most 
tremendous denunciations for tho next. His oaaai 
offences are tre.ated avith singular I^ty; all 
offences against him, aa-ith terrible seventy. He is 
forbidden to lia-e by service, but on .alms; and it m 
incumbent upon a-irtuous men and lungs to support 
him avith liberaUty; and all ceremonies of religion 
ina'ola'e feasts .and presents to him. T j 

ot his life is to ho devoted to an iinremittag stedy 
of 4ho Vedas— books, bo it observed, older than 
. tlio code of Menu, and yet, except, perhaps, one 
! ot tho hater hamins, containmg no mention ot y. 

. as a religious ordinance. He is to perform servuo 
- offices for his preceptor, and hog from door to 
r door. In the second quarter, he lives avith his 
, -n-ife, reads and teaches the Vediis, assists .at saon- 
. fiecs, and, ‘clean and decent, his ham and he.ard 
I cUpped, his passions subdued, his manHe ai^te, his 
r body pure, arttli a staff and a copy of ttio Vedas m 
I his band, and bright golden langs in ^“3 cars bo 
3 le.ads a studious and decorous life. Tbo thud 
, quarter ot his life he must spend in the 
f an anchorite, clad in hark, without fire. whoUy 
f sUent, and feeding on roots and tats. The last 
0 period ho is released from external forms and morti- 
V lications, and is to spend his tune mcditetuig _on 
r the divinity, until .at length he quits the body, as 

e a bird leaves tho branch of a tree, at ple.asuro. 

0 2. Tho Kshatrija, or Ohultree,^ or military cZoot, 
is sprang from tho arm of Brahma, and hear something 
S of “ sacred character. It is stated that the saoer- 
[: dotal order cannot prosper without tho mihtaiy or 

the inilitaiy without tho sacerdotal ; and the pros- 
,0 perity of both, .as well in this world as in the norf, 
a 13 made to depend on them cordial umon. Tho 
la Ksliatrva aro to give alms, to saoi-ifico, to read tho 

1 Vedarannefenff the people. Though Br.ahnians 
la are to draw up and interpret laws, they are carefully 
,e excluded from administering them. The ^itive 

government is vested in tho Kshatryas alone. 

» S The Vaisiia, or Hats, or mercantile class, sprang 
’ from the thigh oi Br.ahma. Their gr.and dirties .are 
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to kee]:) cattle, carry on trade, lend on interest, i 
cultivate the soil, and turn tkoir attention to every ( 
description of practical knowledge. They are to i 
1)0 perfect men of business. _ ' 

4. The SuiltaSy or SooderSt or sevvtlc class, canio J 
from tlio foot of Bnalima. They aro to servo tho i 
tlirce superior classes, more especially tUo Bralunans. i 
Xheir comlitioii is never to be improved ; they aro 
not to accumidatc property, ana aro unablo by j 
any means lo approach tho dignity of tho higher j 
classes. Utter and entire submissivcucss to the i 
Br.alini.ans is the spirit of all a Sudra a duties, aud j 
this is to bo cuforoed by pon.altics ns severe as ; 
they arc ridicidous. Yet, witbal, tUo^Sudras wero i 
not to bo slaves, cither public or private, and to : 
occupy a position much higher than the Chandalas. 

Mixture of castes, though not ahsoliitoly forbidden, i 
entails disadvant.a^es on tho children, and the j 
otrsining of a Briuimauic.al woman and a Siidi-a 
becomes a Chandala, or outcast 
Snell — omitting tho miuiito and cliildlsU laws and 
penalties, many liiindreds in iiunibor, by which it 
33 projioscd to cany tiic principle of^O. into the 
pettiest all'airs of life— is a brief outline of it, ns 
gatliored from tho code of Menu. Thcro is no 
historical evidence tliat it ever existed in tliis form, 
aud, from tho n.aturo of tho case, wo ni.ay coiichulc 
that it never did. In tho Toti'Cart, the olilost llimlu 
ih'ama, no extravagant veneration for Brahmans 
aiij'svhcro a])po.ars. In fact, one of them is con- 
demned to death; and the arr.aiigoments of society 
appear to have been tho sauio as at present. The 
laws of 0. form, it is tnio, a part of wh.at is re|mtcd 
to ho niiulii law, hut they havo remained m all 
the states of India, Hindu as well as Mohaniiiicdan, 
to a great extent a dead-letter. There is notliing 
to sliow tliat tho code of Memi was dr.awn up 
for tho regulation of any partioidar st.ato. Some 
liavo even conjeetiu-cd that it may h.avo been the 
work of Bomo le.arnod man, desimied to set forth 
his idea of a perfect coiimioiiwc.alth under Hindu 
institutions, just as I’lato in The licpiMic gives 
113 his idea of a model goverument under Greek 
institutions. 

Bo this as it may, tlio C. whicli at ^iresont exists 
througliont tho gieatcr part of India is very diOcr- 
( cut from that clcscribod in the codo of fticiui, tUough 
to this it owes, uo doubt, mucU of its stability 
and its importance in the ej'es of Europeans. ^Vith 
the exception o£ the Jiraluuaus, the i>uro castes have 
disa]i]jcared, and out of tho intennixture of tho 
others havo siirung iniuuncrable classes, many of 
them unauthorised except by the people themselves. 
*So engrained in the whole community is tliis ten- 
deucy to cl.ass dUtinctious, that Mussulmans, Jews, 
Parser, aud Cliristiaus fall, in eoino dcCTcc, into it; 
aud even excommunicated or outcast Pariahs fonii 
castes among themselves. Most of tho existing castes | 
pavtaUo of tho nature of associations for mutual , 
support or familiar intercourse, aud aro dependent 
upon a man’s trade, occupation, or jirofession. Many 
of them have been dc.scribed by Mr Colcbrookc in 
tho .dsia^ic (/Van.snc/fOfis, vol. v. Many have had 
their origin in guilds, in Bchism from other castes, in 
I tho possession of a jiarticular sorb of pro])ci*ty (as, 
j for instance, landlords arc spoken of as tho C. of 
ermimhu's)^ and similar accidental circuuistances. 
Their names arc often duo to tho district in whieli 
the G. took its rise, to their founder, to their peculiar 
creed, or any random circumstance. In the Bengal 
presidency, there are many hundreds of such castes, 
almost every district containing some rmknown, in 
those adjacent. Among tho lowest classes, and 
especially among the scn'auts of the English at Cal* 
ciitta, it has doccneratod into a fastidious tenacity 
of the rights and privileges of station. For example, 
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the man who sweeps your room will nt t take an 
empty Clip from your hand ; your groom will not 
mow a little gr.as3 ; a coolie -will carry lauy load, 
however ofTensivo, upon Ids head, hut oven in a 
matter of lifo and death, would refuse to cany a 
man, for that is the huslnoss of another caste. Such 
.and many other regidations .are desenhed in every 
avork on 0., hut are as unavorthy of serious regard 
as arc tho assertions of self-iraportanco found among 
little people all tho avorld over. IVIion an_ English 
servant pleads that such a thing ^ is not Ins place, 
liis excuse is analogous to that of the Hindu scra'anb 
avhen ho ple.ada his c.asto. AVhen. an Englislunau of 
birth or profession, avhioh is hold to confer gentility, 
refnses to associato avith a tradesman or mcchanio 
-or avhen members of a secret order exclude .all 
others from their meetings— or avhen any other 
similar sooi.al distinction arises, it aa-ould present 
itself to the mind of tho Hindu as a regulation of 

Nor does C., at tho present d.ay, lie a man down 
(o/uUoxo his father’s business, except, perhaps, in tho 
case of tho more sacred functions of tho Biaahmans. 
For tho rest, Br.ahmans servo as soldiers, and even 
as cooks, hlcn of all castes haa-o risen to power, 
just as in England our statesmen have spiamg 
from every class of society. Hor, again, is loss of 
C. anything so terrible ns has hoen represented ; in 
most cases, it may ho recovered by a frugal repast 
given to the snemhes's of the 0.; or tho outcast joins 
another C., auiong avhom ho aviU commonly ho 
received avith tho heartiness duo to a now cona-ert. 
The (luestion of tho restoration of a Christian 
cona’cii avishiug to rejoin tho Bralimanioal 0., has 
been elillcreutly decided by his felloav caste-men in 
differciit places. 

As in the West, so in tho East, 0. c:itc:-s into all 
tho most ordinary relations of lifo, producing laws 
often most tyrannical and too anomalous to admit of 
geuoralisation. In tho lYcst, hoavover, avhilst good 
sense aud Christianity h.avo ca-cr tended to amolio- 
i-ato soci.al diflcrences, tho feeble mind of tho Hindu 
atid the records of his religion havo had a oontrai'y 
elleet. 

These modified views of C., avhich h.aa-o hcgim 
lo prevail in recent years, anil ho found moro 
fully doveloiiod in Shore On Indian Affairs, Irving’s 
Theory and Praclice of Caste. Pull accounts of 
tho petty regulations of C., as laid doa\m in the 
code of Menu, may ho Been in Sir William Jones’s 
Translation of the Code of Memi, Robertson’s 
PisQuisUion on India, Bichard’s India, Elphin- 
stone’s History of India, Dubois’s India, Colo- 
hrooko’s Asiatic Transactions, a-ol.-v., .and in v.arious 
articles in tho Calcutta Itcvicio. Tho most authori- 
tatia’o account of the subject of caste is to he found 
I in tlio first volumo of Dr John hluii-’s Oriyinal 
I Sanscrit Texts on the Origin and Progress of the 
I Pcligion and Institutions of India; coUected,Jran- 
■, slated into Hnglish, and illtislralcd by Ifotes (5 vols. 

' Loud. 1SG7— 1S71 ; vols. 1 .and 2, new cd.), a avork 
1 of tho utmost aaaluc. 

1 TUo question how C. is to he dealt avutU.in 
1 converts to Christianity, has noav been determined by 
common consent of missionaries in India ; and it 
f receives uo recognition avithiu tho Cliristian church. 

All opposite policy, in former times, foimdcd on the 
i opinion that C. might ho regarded as merely a civil 
r or social institution, aud not as a part of tho religion 
I of tho Hindus, is now believed to havo hcou among 
I, tho principal causes of _tha.comp.arativo decay of tho 
i churches or congregations founded during tho 18th 
1 c. in the south of Indi.a. 

OASTE'GGIO, a town of Biodmont, Nortlicrn 
f Itkaly, fivo miles cast-north-east of Voghcra. In 
1 tho campaign of 1859, C. was occupied by Austrians 
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prior to tlio battle of Montebello, in avhiob tbey 
wore defeated by tbo Prenob and Sardinians. 0. 
•vras also valorously but nnsncccssfuUy defended by 
tbe Austrians in tbo great battle of blontebello 
between tbem and tbo army of Napoleon I. in 1800. 
Ab. Clastidium, C. was .an important military posi- 
tion as e.arly as tbe times of tbo Gallic and Punic 
wars. Some Homan antiqmties still remain, and 
numerous curious inscriptions and coins bavc been 
found. Pop. 820(5. 

OASTE'L (from tbe Latin cas(eUitm) is a name 
prefixed to various places in Italj’, France, Spain, 
Portugal, &c., of wbicb tbe most important are : 

1. C.-Aequato, a to^vn of Parma, North Italy, 19 
miles south-east of Piacenz.a, picturesquely situated 
amid forests and arinej’ards, with a fine Gothic 
church and a noble old castle, from which tbe town 
derives its name. It has manufactures of silk, and 
a population of 4400. 

2. C.-Bolognese, a town of North Italy, about 
22 miles west-south-west from Bavenna. It derives 
its name from a strong fortress built hero by-the 
Bolognese in tbe 14tb c, ; and is bistoric.ally famous 
as the scene of a decisive battle between the 
blilanese and Florentines in 1434, in avhieb the 
latter were completely vanquished. 

3. C.-BtJOKO, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Palermo, eight miles south-east of Cefalu. It is 
noted for its mineral springs, and has a trade in 
manna. Pop. 5283. 

4. C.-Feae’co, a toivn of Central Italy, eight miles 
cast of Modena, avith the old walls and r.amparts of 
a castle built by Urban VIII., and near the site of 
the battle between the consuls Hirtius and Pansa 
and Mark Antony. — Also the name of a town of 
Italy, in the government of Venice, about 25 miles 
north-west from the city of that name, with linen 
and woollen manufactures, and a population of 4220. 

5. C.-GAimoLro, a village of the former Papal 
States, 11 miles south-east of Borne, near the west 
shore of Lake Albano. Its situation is extremely 
picturesque, and it commands extensive v’icws of 
some of the most beautiful scenery in Italy. The 
pope has his summer residence here. In early times, 
the noble family of the Savelli had a stronghold 
at C., by means of which, for a period of nearly 
400 years, they bade defiance to popes, barons, and 
bourgeoisie. Pop, 1144. 

0. C.-Saedo (formerly 0. Aragonese), a fortified 
town and seaport, the strongest on the island of 
Sardinia, is situated on a steep rock on the north 
coast, 10 miles north-cast of S.assarL The environs 
produce wine. Pop. 1940. 

7. C.-Sabeasin, a town of Franco, in the depart- 
ment of Tam ct Garonne, on the Songuine, 12 miles 
west from Montauban. It has the remains of an old 
castle said to bo of Saracenic origin, a population 
in 1872 of 2907, manufactures of serge and worsted 
stockings, and a trade in the agricultural produce of 
the district. 

8. C.-Termiei (ancient Oamiciana; Aquae), a town 
of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, .and 10 miles 
north from the city of that name. It has extensive 
mines of rock-salt and sulphur, and a population of 
0014. 

9. C.-Veteano, a town of Sicily, in the province 
of Trapani, 20 miles south-east of the town of that 
name. It is an interesting place avith an old castle, 
several convents, manufactures of article.a of cor.al 
and alabaster, and a population in 1872 of 20,420. 
Some of the most esteemed avhite avino of Sicily is 
produced in the vicinity. 

OASTELLAMA'Bli!, a fortified city and seaport 
of South Italy, about 17 miles south-east of the 
city of Naples. It is built on the leaver slopes of 


Monte d’Anro, and along a sheltered beach on the 
south-east side of the Giuf of Naples, over which it 
commands a magnificent view. It is on or near the 
site of the ancient Slabice, whfr'' was desolated by 
Sylla during the Social War, a&ii where the elder 
Pliny afterwards lost his life when the city was 
overwhelmed avith lava from Vesuarius. Some 
ancient remains h.avo been found here. The toavn 
I w.a3 s.ackcd in the 15th c. by Pope Pius II., and 
ag.ain in the 17th c. by the Duo de Guise. It has a 
royal p.al.ace, a c.athcdral. several convents, among 
which that foimdcd by Gonsalvo do Cordova, in 
the ICtli c., is famous for the possession of an 
im.age of the Madonna, found in a well in the 11th 
c., aadiich is greatly venerated by the peasantry, 
aa’ho make an annual pilgrimage to the church. 
The old castle, wliioh gave name to the town, was 
built in the 12th century. 0. has a royal dockyard, 
affording employment to many of the inhabitants, 
and manufactures of linen, sillc, cotton, lekthcr, 
and sail-cloth. Pop. 2G,3S1. — CastellAMAEE is 
also the name of a town in Sicily, situated at the 
head of a gulf of the same name, and 20 miles cast 
from Trapani. It has a population of 898G, and 
exports of cotton, wine, fruit, and manna. — C., 
Gulf of, is an extensive bay on the north coast of 
Sicily. Its width from east to west, between Point 
tfomo Morto and C.ape St Vito, is about 15 miles ; 
and its depth about 14 miles. It has deep water 
.and good anchor.age, but is much exposed to north 
winils. 

CASTELLAMO'NTi!!, a town of North Italy, in 
the province of Turin, 10 miles south-west of Ivrca. 

It has an old castle, manufactures of carthenw.arc, 
•and a tr.ado in the agricultnr.al produce of the district, i 
Pop. 5G41. 

CA'STELLAN, or CHAtELAIN, the keeper of 
a castle or burg in the middle ages. The office and | 
the r.ank of the C. were various in various coimtrios. i 
In Franco and Flanders, the title 0. belonged to 
the holders of certain demesnes, and was next in 
order of r.ank to that of a bailiff. In Germany, the 
C. had the jurisdiction of a Burg-graf during the 
ages of ohivalrj'. In Poland, the title of C., with 
its appendages, remained in later times, and, after 
the ICth c., the castell.an3, with the waiwodes .and 
bishops, formed tho senate or superior legislative 
chamber. ' 

CASTELLA'NA, a town of South Il.aly, in tho ' 
province of Bari, and 2G miles south-east of the city | 
of that name. Its trade is confined to tho produce ' 
of the district. Pop. 9G91. 

OASTELLANETA, a town of South Italy, iu | 
the province of Lecce, 20 miles north-west of | 
Tananto. It has a c.athcdr.al and several convents. i 
Cotton is grown in tho district. Pop. 0525. 

OASTELLA'ZZO, a town of North Italy, about 
5 miles south-west of Alessandria. Pop. 5749. 

OASTELLEO'KiS, a town of Lombardy, North 
Italy, situated near the Oglio, about 12 miles north- 
north-west of Cremon.a. It is 'surrounded by old 
walls, has a fine church, and a population of 5700. 

OASTELLIO, Sebastien, a French theolo- 
gian, was bom in DauphinG, in 1615. His proper 
name was CIMcillon, avhich lie Latinised, according 
to tho usage of his time. About 1540, he was 
invited to Geneva by Calvin, and appointed 
Humanity professor ; but having tho misfortune, 
afterwards, to differ from the reformer in religious 
opinion, ho was banished from the city, and wont 
to Easel, where ho spent tho rest of his life in great 
poverty. See OALVik. 

Among his various writings may bo mentioned 
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De Jlccrcllcls, &c. — a treatise avlilcE argues against 
the right of the magistrate to punish heretical 
opinions, and whioh produced a reply from Beza; 
a Latin version of the Old and New Testaments, 
published in 1551, and dedicated to Edward VI. of 
England ; .and a posthumous work, in dialogue, on 
predestination, election, free-wU], and faith, first 
published by Fanstus Socinns in 1578. 

OASTELLO'N DE LA PLA'NA, a towa of 
Sp.aiD, capital of the province of the same name, 
is situated in the midst of a fniitfid plain, about 4 
milos from the ]Meditcrrauc.au, and 40 miles north- 
north-cast of Valenciii. A m.agnificcnt agucduct 
supplies the me.ans of irrigation. 0. is surrounded 
by w.oUs, and is for the most p.art well biult. It 
has Bomo handsome old churches, and a singular 
bcU-tower 200 feet high, llibalta, the celebrated 
.Spanish p.ainter, was a native of Castellon do la 
riana. It has manufactures of linen, woollen, sail- 
cloth, i),aper, eai-thcnware, and firearms; .also brandy 
distilleries, and an active trade. Pop. 20,000. 

CASTELNAUDARY, a town in the dej)artment 
of Aude, Franco, situ.atcd on a declivity, skirted at 
the b.ase by the Canal du Midi, 22 miles from 
C.arcassone. Pop. (1872) 7721. It has inanufaeturcs 
of woollen and silk f.abrics, and e.arthcnware, and 
canies on a lively trade in .agricultural produce. 
The oau.al .at tliis point expands into a largo basin, 
avhich son'cs as a haven. It suffered dreadfully in 
the crusade against the Albigenses, and w.as, in 
1212, the acoiie of a battle between Simon de 
Montfort and Raymond, Count of Toulouse. In 
i;!o5, it was captured by the Black Prince. In 
1032, Marshal Schomberg hero gained a victory 
over the party of the Buko of Orleans, when the 
br.avo Duke of Montmorcucy was taken prisoner, 
and afterwards executed .at Toulouse. 

OASTELNUO'VO, a seaport town of D.ahn.atia, 
Austria, situated near tho west entrance of the Gulf 
of Cattaro. It is surrounded by w.alls, .and defended 
by two forts and a citadel. It has manufactiu'cs of 
brass, and a trade in the produce of the district, 
which is fertile. It \i as captured by the British in 
1814. Pop., including commune, 7880. 

CA.iSTIGLIO'NE, L.ucc of, a lagoon of Central 
Italj', in tho prortuco of Siena. It lies north of 
Grosseto, and has a length of .about 10 miles, with 
a breadth of from 1 to 3 miles. Receiving tho 
waters of tho Briina and other rivers, it discharges 
its water by a short canal into tho Mediterranean. 

CASTIGLIO'NE, B.vij),v.sA'nnn, Couht, one of 
tho most elegant of tho old Itahau writers, w.as 
born, 1478, at Cas.atico, in tho duchy of Mantua, 
.and studied at Mil.an. His shining talents, laiow- 
Icdge, and plc.asing manners made him a favourite 
of Guidobaldo di Montcfeltro, Duko of Urbino, a 
great patron of literature, at whoso court he was 
iionour.ably entert.ained, along wath other men of 
eminence in letters. Ho was employed by tho 
dulse as envoy to Henry VIII. of England, who 
mado him a knight; and w.a3 afterwards sent in 
the same capacity to Louis XII. of Franco, under 
Guidobaldo’s successor, in sevenal important .arabas- 
sadorial missions. Ho died at Toledo in 1529. His 
chief work is tho book Del Corlcgiano, a m.anu.al 
for courtiers, rcmarlsablo for its clcg.ant style. His 
Italian and Latin poems aro also models of ele- 
gance, and his LeUers (2 vols., Padua, 1709 — 1771) 
contain interesting contributions to the political and 
liter.ary history of his time, Tasso devoted a sonnet 
to tho death of 0., .and Giulio Romano raised to his 
memory a monument in Padua. 

CASTIGLIO'NE, Gaulo Ottavio, Count, .an 
emurent Italian philologist, was born at Milan in 
1795. At .an e.arly period, he displayed a iircdi- 
coo 


lection for antiquarian studies, more particularly 
numism.atics. When only 24 ye.ara of age, ho 
published a description of the Knfio coins in the 
c.abmet of Brer.a, at Milan, imder tho title, Monde 
Giijidic del Museo di Milano (Milan, 1819), wliich 
shewed a gre.at Icnowledge of oriental languages 
and history. O.’s princip.al work in tho sphere of 
oriental literature is his Memoire gcograiMque el 
numismaiiqiie sttr la Parlie orkntale de la Barhanc 
appelcc Afrikiah par les Arahes, suivi de Jlecherclies 
sttr les Bcrleres Atlanliques (Milan, 182G), in, which 
ho socks to ascertain the origin .and tho history of 
tho towms in Barbai-y whose names are found on 
Ar.abic coins. Out of Italy, C. is perhajis best 
known by his edition of some fragments of tho 
Mocso-Gothio tr.anslation of the Bible by IJlphilas 
(q. V.), which had been discov'cred, in 1817, by 
Cardinal hlai among tho paUmpscsts of the Ambro- 
sian Librar}'. At first, ho published some speci- 
mens in conjunction with Mai, but in 1829, 1831, 
1835, and 1839, .appeared a v.aricty of fragments 
of the Paulino epistles, edited by himself, and 
enriched with a’.alu.ablo disquisitions, commcut.aries, 
and gloss.aries. 

CASTIGLIO'NE DE'LL13 STIVIE'RE, a town 
of North Italy, 22 miles north-west of Mantua. It 
is w.alled, and defended by an ancient castle ; but is 
chicliy celebrated on account of the victory obtained 
here by tho French over the Austrians in 1790, and 
which gave tho title of Due do Castiglione to Jlai-shal 
Augercau. Pop. 3710. 

CAS'TI'LE (Spanish, Casti'lia) foims, in a geo- 
tapliical and political point of view, tho ocntr.al 
istrict of tho Spanish jicuinsida, being tho middlo 
•and most strongly m.arkod platc.au of Spain, as 
well as the central sc.at of the monarcliy. Both 
gcogra]ihic,ally and politic.ally it is dirtdod into 
Old and Now Castile — Castilla la Vieja and Castilla 
la Mtteva. Tho former district, situ.atcd in 40“ 5' 
— 43“ 32' N. lat., and 1“ 40' — 5“ 35' W, long., rises, in 
tho form of an elevated plateau, to tho height of 
2500 — 3000 feet. It is w.aUed in on .all sides : on 
tho north, by the highest masses of tho Cant,abrian 
Mountains, which separate it from tho Basque pro- 
rtnees and Astmias ; on tho south, by the high ridge 
fonning the wator-slicd between tho Douro and tho 
Tagus ; while the Sierras do Oca, do Hrbion, and 
Monc.ayo, and the heights of Leon and Tras-os- 
Montes bound it on tho oast and west. The high 
plateau of Old C. is but sc.antily watered, and its 
natur.al characteristics far from inviting. In many 
parts, nothing is presented to the e3’e but a vide, 
imwoodod, ahnost treeless waste of land, unrefreshed 
by streams, in some parts monotonously covered 
■with stunted grasses, .and in others, almost destitute 
of vegetation. Tho traveller m.ay walk many milos 
anthout finding a village, or even a solitarj' farm- 
house. All Old C., hoavever, is not a dusty desert. 
There .are rich tracts in it producing some of tho 
lincst who.at in the world. Madder and grasses 
are also produced abundantly in some p.arts; and 
even tho olive fioimishcs avhero it is protected 
from the frost and snow of V'intcr, .and from tho 
cold avinds prca'ailing in October and the foUoaving 
months. Iron and other miner.als exist in plontj'-, 
but aro not avorked to any great extent. Sheep, 
cattle, pigs, and mules form tho oliief ave<alth of 
tho inhabitants. ManufactiU'CS consist of coarse 
woollens, cotton, linen, leather, and glass. 

The iiiato.au of New C.asTH.E — ^which is situated 
botaveen lat. 38“ 23' and 41“ 15' N., and long. 1“ and 
5“ 25' W. — like Old 0., is also enclosed by moun- 
tains. 'Though lying 1800 feet loavor than Old 0., 
Near C. presents many similar ch.ai-acteristics of 
soil and scenery. It is mostly sterile, and scantily 
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img.ited ; little rain falls, and tlie nightly dews are 
insufficient to refresh the plains, wliich are entirely 
destitute of trees, and, in summer, appear quite 
burned up. Olives, corn, pidse, and saiiron, are 
cidtivated in some neighbourhoods ; but flocks of 
sheep constitute the chief wealth of extensive 
tracts of land. The commerce, carried on by means 
of long trains of mules, reminds the tourist of the 
car.avan-traffic over eastem deserts. Industry is 
•almost entirely restricted to mamrfactiu'es of coarse 
avooUen goods. The yield of the salt-mines in the 
south is considerable; and quiolcsilvcr, especially 
at Almaden (q. v.), and iron (manufactured at 
Toledo) are plentiful. The Castilians have even 
more than the general haughtiness of the Sp.anish 
ch.aracter. Their lan^iage prevails throughout the 
educated classes, as m the literature of Spain, and 
their rulers have extended their sw.ay over the 
avholo nation. 

In the present administrative division of Spain 
into forty-nine provinces, the division of Old .and 
New C., though it will long be remembered by the 
people, is one belonging to past history', Old C. is 
now divided into the eight provinces of Burgos, 
Logrono, Siintander, Soria, Segowa, Avila, P.alcncia, 
and V.alladolid. The population, distributed over 
an .area of 22,797 squ.aro miles, amounted in 1867 
to 1,716,193. New 0. includes the five provinces — 
Madrid, Guadal.axara, Cucn 5 .a, Toledo, and Ciudad 
Eeal, and on an area of 30,882 square miles, has 
1,289,415 inhabitants. Besides these provinces, the 
kingdom of Leon, Galicia, the princip.ality of Astraias, 
.and the distiicts of Estremadura, And.alusia, Granada, 
and JIurcia, belonged to the crown of Castile. 

C. first bec.ame an independent coimtiy in 762, 
.and remained so until 1028, when it p.assed to 
Sancho III., king of Navan'o. His son, Ferdinand I. 
(Great), founded the kingdom of C., and among other 
acquisitions annexed to it the kingdom of Leon. 
This hnion, however, was not permanent, Leon being 
made a separate kingdom for Ferdinand 11. The 
two kingdoms, however, were afterw.ards reunited 
in the I3th c. in the person of Ferdinand III., and 
remained ever after under one sceptre. Among the 
successors of Ferdin.and III., the most distinguished 
was Alfonso X., by whose direction the Alfonsine 
(astronomical) tables were drawn up. By the 
marriage of Isabella, sister and successor of Henry 
rV., with Ferdinand, king of Aragon (1469), the two 
crowns of C. and Aragon bec.ame united (1479), and 
from these sprang the lungdom of Spain, which, 
however, was not fully established before the dc.ath 
of Ferdinand, in 1516, when Ch.arlcs I. of Sp.ain 
(Ch.arles V. of Germanj'-) inherited both crowns. 

CASTILLON, a town of Franco in the depart- 
ment of Gironde, situated on the right bank of 
the Dordogne, 26 nules e.ast of Borde.aux. It has 
manufactures of cotton and woollen yams, nails, 
and cordage. It is celebrated as the scene of the 
battle between the forces of Henry VI. of England 
and Charles VII. of France, July 1453, in which 
the English met with a signal defeat, their leader, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and his son, being slain. 
Of aU their possessions in France, Calais .alone 
rem.ained to the English after this b.attle, the inci- 
dents of which were seized on by Shakspeare for 
the sixth scene in his play of King Henry VL, 
Part I. Pop. (1872) 3328. 

CASTING, in Angling, is the teim applied to 
the act of throwing a fly or a fish-bait. In casting 
a fly with a single-handed rod, the beginner should 
let out about as much line as the length of the rod; 
grasp the rod just above the reel; then w.ave it 
back over the right or left shoulder, with a slightly 
circiJ.ar sweep, so as to extend the line behind; 


and then bring it forward with a steady cutting 
kind of action, urging the point of the rod tow.ards 
the spot where the fly is to fall, taking c.are not to 
carry the point of the rod too 'ar forward, or too 
low, or the line will not faU straight and evenly on 
the water. The objeet of the eircular sweep behind 
is to prevent the fly from cracking off. By shghtly 
raising the point of the rod just as the fly is 
deUvered, the line is straightened; and the fly, 
checked in mid Ciareer, falls like thistle-down upon 
the water. Always allow time for the line to go 
straight out behind, for if returned too quickly, 
the fly cnacks off. In casting with the double- 
handed rod, the one hand grasps the rod above the 
reel, and the other below it, the lower hand .acting 
as a pivot upon which the rod turns. 

In casting a bait, either for spinning, trolling, or 
hve-baiting, the bait is suffered to hang from tho 
point of the rod about a yard. Taking the rod 
in both hands, the line clasped to the rod in his 
right, the angler w.aves the bait gently back ; and 
having first drawn as much line as he requires off 
the reel, .and laid it loosely at Ins feet, he sends 
the bait forw.ard with a swing towards the point 
he desires to reach. 

CA'STING-NET, a species of net very undely 
distributed, having been found in use .amongst 
various s,avagc tribes in different parts of the world, 
some of whom, from long and constant practice, 
use it ndth a dexterity and address unlcnown in 
England. Tho nets used in England are usually 
from 13 to 20 feet in circumference when spread 
out. They .are netted in the shape of a kind of long 
loose bag or cone ; and so much is the number of 
meshes incretised as the net progresses, that it is 
capable of being spre.ad out in a perfectly flat and 
circular form, tho apex of the cone forming the centre 
of the circle. To this apex is .attached a rope of 
some yards in length ; when casting, this rope is 
fastened round tho left wrist of the caster. The 
bottom of tho net, which forms, when it is held up 
by the apex, the base of the cone, or, when spre.ad, 
the circumference of the circle, is hxmg around with 
perforated leads or bullets. These have not only 
the effect of carrying the net to tho bottom of tho 
water, but also, when it is cast, of causing the net 
to spread open. The bottom of the net is turned 
up some six inches or more in depth, .and himg up 
on the inside about every ten inches or so, to an 
upper portion of the net, by stout strings, so as to 
form a kind of pimse ; this is Cialled the ‘ tuck.’ 
When the net is required to bo cast, the caster, 
h.aving fastened the rope to his wrist, and coiled it 
loosely in his left hand, hangs a portion of the net 
over his left shoulder ; and then gathering as much 
of the outer edge of the net as he can coUeet in his 
right hand, and holding it up so as to open the net 
as much as possible, m.akes a semicircular sweep of 
tho body and tho right hand — r.ather difficult to 
accomplish without practice — and whirls tho net 
.away off the shoulder. The centrifug.al motion 
thus communio.ated to the leads, &c., on tho 
bottom of the net, causes it ■|o open like a circle 
on the surface of tho water, the leads carry it to 
the bottom, and the not thus covers all that comes 
within its circle. Tho rope is then pulled gradu- 
ally, and worked from side to side, in order to 
narrow the circle, to bring it once more into a 
cone; and, in their efforts to escape, the fish th.at 
m.ay have been covered are gradually driven into 
the tuck or pmse of the net. When the leads 
are all close together, the net is hfted from tho 
water, and the fish in the tuck .are taken out. The 
cost of a cast-net is regulated by the circumference 
and the size of the mesh. They ra.ay be liad from 
12a. to 30s. or more. 
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OA'STING-VOTE, the vote by ■wUicli the 
chairman or president of a meeting is generally 
empowered to cast the balance on the one side or the 
other, where the other votes are eqnaUy dividcA In 
the House of Commons, the Speaker docs not vote 
at all unless this oceurrenco takes place. As bis 
position in this respect is felt to be a delic.ate one 
for a person whoso duty it is to withdraw liimself 
from the contentions of party, it is usual for the 
Spe.aker to vote in such a way as to give' the Houso 
an opportunity of reconsidering its decision. The 
same rule prevails in select committees. Following 
a s imil ar rule, the chainnan at cor[)or.ation and 
general meetings irsually gives his casting-vote 
either in a way that will lead to a reconsideration 
of the subject, or for what seems tho popul.ar view 
of tho case, although that m.ay be .at van.anco with 
bis con\-ictions. 

CASTLE (Sax. caslcl ; Lat. castellum, dimiu. 
from cash-um), a building constructed for the piuqjoso 
of repelling attack. Tno root of tho word is the 
same as that of casa, a bttlo house or but, and 
probably means a driving off or repelling ; and it is 
worthy of notice, in confirmation of this view, that 
in Welsh tho radic-al syllable cas, signifies a C., 
separated, and also hatred, malice, &c. The casidla, 
left by tho Romans in Britain and elsewhere, were 
constructed on tho gencr.al model of their station- 
ary encampments (caslra ftalh-a), (seo Camp .and 
UxCAMrMC.VT) ; and though they may b.avo suggested 
tho castles of tho mid<Uo .ages, they differed from 
them in being designed for military piuposes only, 
and not also as places of permanent residence. Even 
Burgh Castle, in Suffolk, tho ancient Gar.amouium, 
and Richborough Castle, in Kent, tbc ancient 
Rutupia:, avero encampments or fortresses, rather 
than castles. Tho accomp.anying ground-plan, taken 
from Mr Roach Smith’s interesting avork on the 
Arilirjuiliej of JiiMorough and other places in Kent, 



Han of Roman Castmm at Ricliboroaigli : 

A, postern pato ; B, decuman pate; C, D, aquare tourers; 
r, corner of aonth wall projcctinp over the cliff; G, return 
avail overthrown ; If, alto of tower in north avail ; I, aurfaco 
of Bubterrancan buildlnp. 

avill gia’c a better conception than .any mere descrip- 
tion of tho remains of the most remarkable Roman 
castellated fort to bo found in this conntiy. 

Besides these monuments of tho military occupa- 
tion of tho island by tho Romans, traces are foimd 
in various p.arts of the country of cnc,ampmcnt3 or 
CC2 


castles, whioh are ascribed to its aboriginal or 
early inhabitants. These are generally situated on 
tho tops of hills ; as, for example, tho Herefordshire 
Beacon, on the Malvern Hills ; Moel Arthur, in 
Flintshire ; Chem Castle, in Cornwall ; tho Maiden 
Castle, in Dorsetshire ; the Caterthuns, near Brechin, 
in Forfarshire ; the Barmkin of Echt, in Aberdcen- 
shu-e. It is prob.able th.at the Saxons adapted the 
Roman castles to a certain extent to their modes 
of defence, and traces of S.axon, and even Norman 
worlonanship are found in structures whieh are 
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believed to have been originally Roman. One 
very frequent change consisted in r.aising a mound 
of earth on one side of tho w.alls on whioh tho 
keep or citadel was erected. Tho Decuman and 
Pnetorian gates were also, ns at Portohester, con- 
verted into tho fortified entrances peculiar to the 
castellated stnictures of tho middle ages. But of 
castles designed for residence as well ns defence, 
there are few or none which are of higher antiquity 
than tlio Conquest. They were part of tho_ organ- 
isation of tho feud.al system — castle-gu.ard being one 
of tho duties whioh tho tenants were taken bound 
to pay in rotmra for their lands ; and till th.at 
system was developed by tho Normans, tho resi- 
dences of persons of importance were prob.ably 
guarded only by their domestic retainers, or, in 
cxtr.iordinary circumstances, pcrh.aps by the national 
militia. Tho absence of strongholds is said to b.avo 
been a reason why Willi.am tho Conqueror so e.asily 
became master of tho kingdom ; and it was as a 
protection against tho resentment which the Con- 
quest occ.asioncd, that most of tho great Norman 
castles of England were built. As these castles grew 
in strength by tho additions and improvements of 
each generation, they afforded their possessors tho 
mc.ans not only of security from their fellow-subjects, 
but of independence ns regarded the central govern- 
ment. Tlio lord of every C. became a petty tymant; 
and no small portion of the history of Enghand, and, 
indeed, of Europe altogether, diufng tho feudal 
period, consists of an account of the attempts 
which were inade by the mon.arch to extirpate 
what Matthew P.aris has cmphatic.aU}’' dcsign.ated 
as ‘these nests of devils and dens of thieves.’ Of 
c.astlcs of this description, it is said that in England, 
in tho reign of Stephen (1135 — 1154), no fewer than 
1115 avere built. 

Tho Norman C., which was tho most complete 
stiaicture of tho kind, avas goner.aUy surrounded 
by a mo.at or ditch ; and in order that tho ditch 
might bo readily filled aaath water, the site chosen 
avas usually cither on tho banks of a river, or on 
a peninsada nmning into a lake. In the latter 
case, tho ditch was of course merely a deep cut 
made through the neck of land, by means of which 
tho C. and its surroundings were converted into 
an island. On tho inner side of the ditch, moimds 
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■n-ere constructed, 'whic'Ii Tvcre Burmounted -VTitU 
walls and towers, both of which, hut parlicidarly 
the latter, were supplied ■adth hattlemcnts and 
bastions. The entrance-gates were also protected 
by towers, which were usually of CTcat strength. 
The communication was by a bridge, sometimes 
of stone, but usually of wood, which was made 
to draw up and do\™ ; and the entrance, in 
adebtion to thick folding-doors, was protected by a 
Portculh's (q. v.), which was dropped down through 
grooves in the masonry at the sides. The gatew.ay, 
m castles of the larger sort, was further defended 
by a Barbican (q. v.). On passing the external wall, 
you entered the Bailey (q. v.), which sometimes 
consisted of several comls, and contained tho 
barracks, magazines, well, a chapel, and sometimes 
even a monastery. The only jiortion of the C. 
which was always spoken of as distinguished from 
the b.ailey, was the Keep (q. v.) or citadel, which 
corresponded to tho pnetorium of tho Roman forti- 
fication. Tho keep was a species of internal C., 
more strongly defended than any other portion of 
the fortress, and placed in the most advantageous 
position, so as to afford a last chance to tho garrison 
when dnven from the external works. As the keep 
had the same design as the G. itself, it contained 
most of its appliances, even to a chapel, when largo 
and complete. Under the keep was the Dimgcon 
(q. V.). An excellent example of a keep is seen at 



tho walls of his C. afforded to the retainers of a 
baron, in a state of society in which life and pro- 
perty were extremely insecure, naturally led to tho 
construction of houses aroimd jhe moat, and to this 
custom a very large number or-^be towns, both in 
England and on the continent of Europe, owe their 
origin. Along the banks of the Rhine, this process 
of to^vn•formation may be seen in all its earlier 
stages; from tho few peasants’ houses and tho 
vill.sgo church nestling under tho ivy-covered ruin 
on the cliff, to the large and prosperous city of 
Coblenz. Strange as it may seem, the existence of 
these castles may be regarded not only as a cause, 
but as an effect of a certain feeling of security on 
tho p.art of tho surrounding population ; for where 
a coimtry was thoroughly msccure, tho risk of the 
castles falling into the nands of the enemy, and thus 
proving a source not of protection but of oppression, 
was so grc.at as to prevent their erection. It is on 
this ground that Sir Walter Scott explains the sbght 
character of the fortresses on tho Scottish border, 
notwithstanding centuries of warfare. ‘ It was 
c.arly discovered that tho English surpassed their 
neighbours in the arts of assaiJting and defending 
fortified pl.aces. The policy of the Scotch, therefore, 
deterred them from erecting upon the borders build- 
ings of such extent and strength, as being onco taken 
by the foe, would have been capable of receirtug a 
permanent garrison. To themselves, tho woods and 
hills of their country were pointed out by tho great 
Bruce as their safest bulwarlts ; and tho maxim of 
the Douglases, that “ it was better to bear the lark 
sing, th.an tho mouse cheep,” was adopted by every 
border chief.’ For these reasons, ‘ wo do not find, 
on tho Scottish borders, tho splendid and extensive 
c.istlcs which graced and defended tho opposite 
frontier. Tho Gothic grandeur of Alnwick, of Itaby, 
and of Kaworth, marks tho we.althicr and more 
secure state of the English nobles.’ Tho residence of 
the Scottish chieftain ‘ was commonly a large square 
battlcmcntcd tower, called a icep or peel, placed on 
a precipice, or on tho banlts of a torrent, and, if tho 
ground would permit, surroimdod by a moat. In 
short, the situ.ation of a bordcr-houso, encompassed 
by woods, and rendered almost inaccossiblo by 
torrents, by roclm and morasses, sufficiently indicated 
the pursuits and apprehensions of its inhabitants.’ 
— Jilimtrelsy of the Scottish Border, Introduction. 

OASTLEBA'R, tho capital of the county of 
Mayo, Ireland, 159 miles west-north-west of Dublin. 

It is situated on tho Castleb.ar river, near the I 
head of a valley at tho north-west end of tho great 
limestone pl.ain wliich includes tho greater part of the 
coimtics of Roscommon, Sligo, Galw.ay, and Mayo. 
Tho two main streets cross each other, and the 
cliicf buildings are in a sqimro near tho west end. 
The suburbs, as in most of tho west Irish towns, 
consist of tho VTetohed hovels of agricultural 
l.abourers. Pop. (1871) 3508. C. has some coarse 
linen manufactures. Hero the Irish, in the rebellion 
of 1041, massacred tho English parliamentary army, 
and in 1780 was executed tho fiunous ‘ fighting 
Fitzgerald.’ In 1798, tho French general, Humbert, 
held tho town for a fortnight. In 1840 and 1847, 

C. suffered extremely from tho famine. 

OASTLEREA'GH, Lord. See Londonterry, 
MARQins or. 

CASTLES, in Hor.aldry, are often given ns 
charges in tho shields of persons who have reduced 
them, or been tho first to moimt their w.aUs in an 
assault. Tho practice of heralds, in this as in 
other respects, has not been very consistent, as wo 
Ic.aru that in 1002, a castle was granted by William 
Cambden, Clarencieux King of Arms, to William ! 
Frcar, doctor of physic .’ 

CCS 




CASTLETOAW— CASTOR OIL 


OA'STLETOWN, the c^nitnl town ami Beat of 
govornniciit of the Isle of Man, called in Manx JUtlhii 
Cashtal, or tho Town of the (*a^lle. C. is Riliiatcd 
on tho margin of Castletown Ray, near the h«»nlhcrn 
extremitvof the island, and surrounds Castle Rushen, 
a Danish fortress of prodigious strength, having 
walla from 12 to IS feet in thiehne^'S, built of tlic 
limestone found on tho spot, whicli ia of so imperiah* 
able a nature that tlie shaijv angles of the keep 
retain the marks of the builder's chisel, though 
completed in the IDth century. Tho caatlo was 
founded h}* tluthivd If. of the (Jrrya kings of Man, 
and liaving been added to from time to time, it now 
consists of a ])ile of building of a moat imposing 
ajij)caranee. It underwent a r.ix months* siege by 
Ibdiert Rnice in Idbd. *J’lie keep is used as the 
public jail of tho island, and the other portion of 
tho castle consists of public oflices, onicerH* apart- 
‘ ments, and accommodation for tho chancer}* and 
other superior courts, 

I Doing in tho neiL:h1)ourln>od of tin' b»dd coa-it* 
rcencry of tho Calf nf Man, Sj»anis!i Ilrad, iVc., C. is 
a desirable resort for t!ic numeromi l«>unst< wlio 
frerpient tho lido of Man. Slnp-buddin^ ha.M of 
late made com-nleraldi* j»iogre-i in Castletown. 
I’opulation in 1871. 2 t*JO. 

I CA'STCHl and PO'ELl’X.tlie two jiriiu ipal i;tai':^ 
I in the constellation (Jeimni (<j. v ). were lo calh-d 
from Cn-ter and I’olIu\, ^->ns of I.**tla and Tynd.areu?, 
king of LacMsl.a inon. 'J'lo ir nster was the f.imous 
Helen of 'I'rov. ( hi account <»f their imitua! att.aeh- 
ment, /“US placed tin. in ann'iig the * t.ai «. 

CASTOR AM' ROTjIjI’X, the name givt n !■* 
^ a meteor, {u*n at .and whuh, uinb r tlie fi»rm 
of twin balls of lire, attaelu • it “If to the iiia''l.s of 
ihip», Sailoi.? predict f.ur We itln r fn-iii iliaj'pcar* 
ance, .Sonietiine*', how rvi r, ofdy one bill of lire ii 
j’cen ; Ibo imt“<»r n tin n c.dbd Uebui.i, and it u 
reg.irdcd as fordeebiig a .stonii. Sh il. -peare mak' i 
mention of tliu mper tite-n m tin; (Act i. 

I Sot no 2). 

I f’ASTOR Olti, a li\i 1 od obtaimd from the 
reeds of the t‘. (>. plant. In <xtractiiig tlie oil, (he 
I recils are lirr-t brui td lietw^.-n Inavy rolh-r-i, and 
llien pre \d m Inniptri ba^'i uinbr .a Iiydr.aulie 
or .screw* ]ire i. 'I’lio bi d ^arn•tv of oil is thus 
(•btaiiud l>y pre''iiri' in tli“ co 111 , and IS known 
as o>(t{-ilr<nrn C. <). ; but if lh<* bnii •' d ainl pre.std 
K*.-ds be aflejw.anls jdeaiin d or In-.it' il. and again 
I pn‘V<k a p“Cond ipiality of oil is obtained, which 
is aj't to l"•c(.lIn'• partrilly f-'lid or frozen m ohl 
‘ weather. In eitln r c:i‘“, the cnide oil is heat'd 
I witli water to 212’, which coagul.ites, and fpanit' s 
the all'unn ti and ether mipuntno. Exposure to 
I tlie Min’.s lii:ht Id'.aclns tin- oil, and this procc.i 
reo.rtnl to on the large Winn pure and cold 

I ilrawn, C. is of a light yellew* colour, but when of 
iiifeiior fpiality, it lias a gr« eni-^h, and occ.ision.i1lv a 
i brownish tinge. It is Mumwliat thick ami viscid. 

1 Its fip“cilio gr.ivity 1 1 high for an od, being about 
, (water b< mg taken .a-s 10(H)), It is im-cible with 
I alcoln'l or i-j»ints of wine and i-tln-r. lb-duet d to a 
temp' ratine ef 0’ J\, it dot i not become M»lnl ; but 
I t \p(p ed to the air, it very slowly becomes rancid, 

I tln-n dry ainl baid, and M-rvc.s as a connecting-link 
l>'tv.t-cii the ib’}mg and iion-dryiiig It lias a 

nauseous Miu-ll, ainl an acri<l, disagrec.ablc, ami 
I Mcl;enmg taste, wliicli m.av bo overcome by the 
' addition of a little niagne'u.a. The principal achl 
I pu ent in it is i-innnllr acid {nO,(*j,.]{ 33 f)^), wliich 
i > allicil to oleic nciiL 

(’. O. is one of the ninst couveniont and mildest 
of purgative medicines, (divon in doses of one or 
two lea sjiofuifuls. w’ith a little pcppei'miiit-avalcr. 
it forms a gentle laxative for hahits c.asily acted 


on hy medicine; wdiilo a do.so of a table-spoonful, 
or a little more, avill almost always succeed if it 
remains on the stomach. Tlic only Bcrioin ohjec- 
tions to the use of C, 0., are its di.sagrceablc 
flavour, and the sicknc.ss often produced hyit; some 
persons get over this difliculty hy floating the oil 
in hot cofleo, which Ls said to remove its nauseous 
quality. 

The adulterations of C. 0. may he various. Several 
of tho fixed oils, including lard, may he employed. 
The bc.st test of its purity is its complete solubility 
in its own volume of absolute alcohol, which other 
fixed oils are not. Croton oil is occasionally added, 
to increase the purgative ])owcrs of the oil. 

The CA.STor.-oiL 1’lant {JH’cinus communis) U a 
native of the south of Asia, hut now* naturalised 
in the south of Europe, and in other wann regions 
of the glnhc. The genus JUnnus belongs to the 
n.'ilural order jAiphorbiiiO'n'. It has panicled flowers, 
with — Hqiartito perianth ; the fruit a tricoccous 
c.aj)-^tile, w'ith one seed in each cell, tho out.sidc of 
the cajisnlo gem-rally covered W'ith soft s])inc.‘». Tlie 
castor-oil ]'lant is often cultivated in garden.s in the 
midille, and oven in the northern parts of Europe, 
where it is only an aniin.il, attaining a licight of 
.*{—10 feet, hnt hi-ghly ornamental l>y its stately 
trrowth, iti large, broad, jialinato-pcltalc, 7 — O-fld 
Ic-Avcs, 4 —2 fc< t in diameter, and its generally 
piirjdi-'b bm*. Us flower.) are jToduced in long 
glaucous rnc- im ^ In w.irmerclimate-,it ]'(-renninl, 



Cavlor-cil I'l.-uit : 

a, ciul of a Ijr.incli, wilh Icinrs ami Hu,- ers ; I, a cip'iili'. 

and its stem bccomcn arborescent, attaining even .*>0 
fo'-t in height, w’ith a corre.sponding thickness, so that 
ladders arc for clinihmg it. Diflerent species 
which have boi-n described, are probably mere varie- 
ties, It was I;nnwn to tlie ancients, and a]i])cars 
to have been valued by them. Its seed.s have 
been found in Egyjitian Barcophagi. J-'rom tho 
ri'scmbhancc of its seeds to an insect called richius, 
it received th.at name from the Romans. Tiic seeds 
arc oval, and about four linc.s long. They are 
chiefly valued for tho oil which they yield, on 
account of which the plant is cultivated in tho 
I.K;vant, Sjiain, Provence, the 'WVst Indic.s, UraziJ, 
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the United States of America, as far north as Ne-w 
Jersey, and in other tropic.al .and wai-m temperate 
countries. — Although castor oil is chiefly used in 
medicine, it is not unfit for lamps and for oiling 
the wheels of machinery. The streets of Lima .are 
lighted, and the machines used in the ivories of 
tho sug.ar-plantations of Peru are oiled with it. 
The appeanance of tho castor-oil plant oht.ained 
for it the name of Palma Ohrisii, by which it is still 
sometimes called. ' Its seeds were formerlj' known 
as semina catapuiia: majoris. 

CASTO'EEUM, a substance secreted in two 
glandular sacs, closely connected with, but quite 
distinct from, the organs of reproduction in the 
Be.aver (q. v.), and at one time held in the highest 
repute in medicine, although now reg.arded as .almost 
inert, and chiefly used by perfumers. Tho C. sacs 
are pe.ar-shapcd, and it apiicars in commerce in 
these sacs themselves, connected in pairs as they 
.are taken from the animal. C. is produced both by 
the male and by tho fem.alo be.aver. In Hudson’s 
Bay commerce, ten p.air of them are cqu.al in I’aluc 
to one beaver sldn. Russian C. is of much higher 
I’.aluo than American. C. w.as well Icnown to the 
.ancients. From the time of Hipiioenates, it w.as 
rCgaixled .as haiang a specific influence over the 
uterus, and is EtUl in use in tho north of Europe. 
It was at one time also esteemed a most a'ahiable 
medicine in hj'steri.a, catalepsy, and other spasmodic 
diseases. 

CASTO'RIDiE, a family of Mammalia, of the 
order Podeniia, of which tho Be.aver (Castor) is tho 
typo, and in wliich besides tho be.aver, the Coypu 
(Myopotamus), and tho Musquash, some naturalists 
include other genera more commonly regarded .as 
belonging to tho Mouse and Eat hamily (Murida:), 
as tho Lemmings and Voles. 

CASTRAMETA'TIOH is the art of cnc.amping; 
and a camp is tho result of that art. See Oajip, 
ExCAaiTME^T. 

OASTREN, JilATTirLAS Ali;.\'a>der, tho OTcatest 
.authority in regard to tho Finnish people and 
language, was bom in 1813, not far from the Lappish 
boundaries of Finland. Ho rccoivod liis earliest 
iu.stmction in the town of Tornoa, .and afterwards 
studied at Helsingfors. About tho year 1838, ho 
imdertook a pedestrian c-xcursion through Fimiish 
Lapland, in order to extend his imowlodge of the 
language and literature; and, in 1840, .another 
through Carelia, to coUcct ballads, legends, &c., 
illustr.ative of Finnish mythology. On liis return, 
he published in Swedish a tr.ansl.ation of the famous 
Finnish poem, Kalevala, tho metro and stj-lc of 
which Inave been imitated by Longfellow in his 

f ioem of Hiawatha. Aided by tho government of 
US native province, he commenced his researches 
.among the Finnish, Norwegian, and Russian Lap- 
landers, as also among tho European and Siberian 
Samoyeds. Appointed linguist and ethnographer to 
the St Petersburg Academy, C., between tho yc.ar3 
1845 and 1849, prosecuted his laborious investiga- 
tions as far e.ast as China, and ns far north as tlic 
Arctic Oce.an. On his retiwn, he w.a3 appointed first 
professor of tho Finnish Language and htenature at 
tho university of Helsingfors. Ho employed himself 
in preparing for publication the vast materials which 
ho had collected, but died 7th klay 1852, from 
exh.austion — a martyr to science. Before his dc.ath, 
appeared Versuch finer ostjahischen Spradilehre 
nebsl Icurzen Wiirterverzeichniss (Petersburg, 1849), 
as the first instalment of his Northern Travds and 
Pesearches. ■ He also wrote Blementa Grammaticce 
iSyrjaena: (Helsingfors, 1844), and Mementa Oram- 
maiicce Tsdteremissa: (1845) ; On the Influence of the 
Accent in the Lappish Language (Petersburg, 1845) ; 


De Aflixis Personalihus Linguarum Altaicamm 
(Helsingfors, 1850), &c. 

CASTRES, a town of France, in tlie department 
of Tam, is situated on both sides of tho river Agout, 
46 mUcs cast of Toulouse. T'’e tivo parts of tho 
town are united by two stone bridges. In tho 
middle ages, C. was celebrated for its Benedictmo 
abbey, the heads of which exercised a temporal 
sway over the place. L.ater, it was one of the 
strongholds of the reformed party, but it was forced 
to submit, and had its fortifications demolished in 
the reign of Louis XHI. C. has beautiful prom- 
enades, shaded by fine alleys of trees, and in tho 
neighbourhood is a rem.arkable roclcing-stone, 11 
feet high, and weighing some 30 tons. It is of egg- 
shape, and rests upon its smaUor end ; a strong push 
is sufficient to c.ause its rtbration. C. is a busy 
manufacturing place. Its fine wool-dyed goods are 
cspcci.ally famous, and it has also manufactures of 
linen, leather, paper, soap, &c. Pop. (1872) 16,458. 

CA'STRI, or KASTRI, a village of modem 
Greece, in the government of Phocis, situated on 
the south dcchvity of Mount P,arnassus, and worthy 
of notice, as occup3Tng a portion of the site of tho 
ancient Delphi (q. v.). Tho famous Castalian spring, 
now c,aUcd the Foimtain of St John, is sitiuatcd 
between 200 and 300 yards to the east of tho v’iUage. 
Beside it grows a plane-tree, tho only one in C., 
which is fabled to bo that planted by Ag.amcmnon. 

CA'STRO (ancient Milylcne), a se.aport town of 
Asi.atic Tmlcey, capital of tho island of Mitylone, 
situ.ated on the cast coast, about 55 miles north-west 
of Smyrna. It is surrounded with walls, .and 
defended by a castle, and its streets are narrow and 
dirty. Remains of tho ancient toma are found to 
tho west. Pop. 6500. 

CASTRO, Ines de, whoso momaitul fate is tho 
subject of sevcr.al tragedies and poems, was tho 
daughter of Pedro Fernandez de Castro, and sprang 
from a branch of the roy.al family of C.astile. Slio 
was appointed lady-in-w.aiting to tho wife of Dom 
Pedro, son of Alfonso IV. of Portugal. Her 
beauty captiv.atcd Dom Pedro, and, after tho dc.ath 
of Tiis wife, in 1345, he secretly m.arried Ines. 
Their stolen interviews took place in the convent 
of St Clar.a, .at Coimbra, until tho secret w.as 
discovered and revealed to the Icing, who was made 
to believe that this union might prove injm-ious 
to tho j'oung Ferdinand, son of Dom Pecho by his 
deceased wife. Questioned by liis father, Dom Pedro 
had not the cour.agc to reveal the whole tmtli, while 
he refused to marry another. In tho Icing’s council, 
it avas determined that Ines must die. To see this 
sentence executed, the king hastened to Coimbra, 
while his son, Dom Pedro, w.as engaged in hunting 
(1355); but the sight of tho beautiful Ines, who, 
with her children, cast herself at tho feet of tho 
king, and pr.aycd for mereja diverted him for a few 
moments from his purpose. His advisers, however, 
soon obtained from the Icing permission to execute 
the sentence, and, in tho course of an hour after tho 
intcradew, Ines fell pierced by tho (baggers of .assas- 
sins. Dom Pedro attempted a revolt against his 
father, but aa’as pacified by tho queen and the Arch- 
bishop of Braga, and promised not to seek roa’engo 
for the death of Ines. Two ye.ars afterwards, the 
Icing died, having shortly before liis de.ath recom- 
mended the mm-derers of Ines to leave Portugal, 
and seek shelter in CastUo, where Peter tho Crael 
avas then ruling. As several of Peter’s nobles h.ad 
escaped into Portugal, to aa’oid his oppression, ho 
noav proposed to Dom Pedro an exchange of fugi- 
tives, to avhich tho latter (noav king of Portugal) 
consented. Two of the assassins accordingly avero 
delivered up, and were tortured and burned. Two 
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years aftoru'ards, the king, in an assembly of the 
nohUity, declared that he had been larvfully married, 
by papal sanction, and in the presence of the Arch- 
bishop of Guards, to Incs do Castro. When this state- 
ment had been oonfirmcd by .several testimonies, the 
king g!ive orders that the corpse of Incs should bo 
removed from its grave, clothed in roy.al attire, with 
a croum on the head, and seated on a throne, should 
receive homage as queen. This strange ceremony 
^va3 performed, the nobles of Portug.al bouTug beforo 
the enthroned dead, and kissmg the hem of the 
royal rohe. The body Tvas then removed to Alcob.a9a 
follorvcd by the long, with the bishops and the 
nobility, .all on foot. A splendid marble monument 
was erected over the grave of Ines, siumountcil by 
her st.atuo, ave.aring .a croara. 

CA'STRO DEL RI'O, a toaam of Andalusia, Sp.ain, 
situated on a slope on the right bank of the Gu.ada- 
jocillo, IG miles south-east of Cordova. A portion 
of the old town is surrounded by ruinous aaaalls ; the 
new town lying outside of these has some good 
streets. It has manufactures of avoollen .and Imen 
fabrics, c.arthcnware, &c., and considerable tr.ade in 
agricultural produce. I’oj). 0100. 

CA'STRO-GIOVA'NNI, a town of SieUy, in the 
province of Catania, is situated 13 miles nortb-c.ast 
of Calfanisetta, on a remarkable fertile ))I.ateau, 
which rises precipitously to a height of 4000 feet 
.above the sca-lovcl. C. occupies the site of the 
ancient Enna, of wliioh Cores was the presiding 
goddess, and her most famous temple was here. 
The neighbourhood was the scene of Proserpine’s 
abduction by Pluto. In conneotion with the Puiiio 
and Serrilo wars, Enna has a conspicuous i>art in 
early history. There are no remains of the old tomi. 
A c.astlo and other buildings of S.ar.accnio origin are 
still standing. The district yields largo quantities 
of sulphur. Pop. (1872) 14,G33. 

CASTIIONUO'VO, a town of .Sicily, in the 
lu'ovinco of P.alormo, 25 miles north of Girgenti. 
It is situ.ated on a hill, is fortilied, .and in its vicinity 
are quarries of fine maible. Pop. 4029. 

CASTROVILLA'RI, a town of .South Italy, in 
the province of Cosenz.a, 34 miles north of Cosenz.a. 
It is situated on an eminence surrounded by moun- 
tains, is p.artially fortified, and has an old massive 
castle, and a trade in wine, manna, silk, &e. Pop. 
7931. 

OASTUE'RA, a town of Estremadura, Spain, 
G8 miles cast-south-east of Bad.ajoz. It is situ.ated 
ne.ar the right bank of the Guadalefra, has Bcvcr.al 
good streets, manufactures of brick, earthenware, 
&o., and a trade in agricultural produce ; there 
is also some weaving earned on. Pop. 5C00. 

CA'SUAL POOR .are persons temporarily 
relieved without being admitted to the roll of 
permanent paupers. See Poon-L.rws. 

CASUALTIES OE SUPERIORITY, in the 
feudal law of Scotland, are such emoluments arising 
to the superior as depend on uncertain events. See 
WAllD-nOLDENO. 

CASUARI'RA, a genua of trees of the n.atural 
order Amentacccc, and of the sub-order Casiiarinecv, 
which is regarded by some as a distinct n.atural 
order. The trees of this genus are almost e.vclu- 
sively Austr.ab.an; one only, C. cquiselifoUa, being 
found in the South Sea Islands, the Indian 
Archipel.ago, the M.al.ay.an peninsiUa, and on the 
c.ast side of the' Bay of Bcng.al, as far north as 
Arracan. Some of them are largo trees, producing 
timber of exceUent quality, n.ard and heavy, 
the Beef-ioood of the Australian colonists, so 
called from the resemhl.ance in colour to raw 
cco 


beef. G. cquiselifoUa is called in Australia the 
SwAirp Oak. It is a lofty tree, the Toa or AiUia 
of the Society Islands, where it grows chiefly on 
the sides of hills, and where its wood avas fonnerly 
used for clubs and other implements of ' av.ar. It 
has been introduced into India, and is there much 
valued, as its avood hears a great strain, and is not 
readily injured by submersion in water.- The hard- 
ness and diurahility of this avood led the earber 
voyagers to the South Sea Islands to designate it 
Iron Wood. O. quadrivalvis is the Sen Oak of 
Neav South Wales. CASSoavAKY Tkee is a popidar 
generic name of the Casuarina:. Some of the 
species are scrubby bushes. AU of them have a 
vci-y peculiar .appearance, their branches being long, 
slender, aviry, drooping, gi-een, jointed, aa-ith very 
sm.aU sc.alo-like sheaths instead of leaves. They 
resemble arborescent Equisclaccm. The fruit con- 
sists of h.ardened bracts, coUected in a slrobilus, or 
cone, and enclosing small aaringed nuts. The lloavci'S 
have neither c.aly.x nor corolla; the stamens and 
pistils are in separ.ate flowers, the m.alo floaa-ers avith 
only one stamen, the femalo flowers avith a one- 
celled ovarj', tho male floaa'ers in spilces, the female 
flowers in dense heads. More than 20 species are 
ImGaam. 

CAhSUISTRY, caUed by Kant tho dialectic-'! of 
conscience, is that branch of theology and morals 
which professes to deal with very dolioato mor.al 
qaiestions — casus conscicnlice — .aud which supplies 
rules and principles of reasoning for resoladng tho 
same ; draaa-n partly from natiual rc.ason and equity, 
and p.artly from tho authority of Scripture, tho 
canon law, councils, fathers, &c. C. has been, and 
still is, studied chiefly by Roman Catholio thcolo- 
gi.ans; but at one period Protestant divines also 
paid somo attention to tho perilous soionco. The 
rudiments of it, however, are to bo sought for in 
antiquity. Traces of it aro found in tho Stoic 
philosophers of ancient Greece. This is not to bo 
wondered .at, for C. is not, in its essence, a dortco 
of tho schoolmen, although tho latter elaborated 
it into a science, but a natur.al expression of the 
inteUcct and mor.al n.aturo of man, when ho is 
placed in circumstances of gre.at perplexity. Tho 
sound and he.altby reason of antiqiuty, however, 
could not enter into tho morbid refinement, or 
rather the insidious corruption of morals foimd in 
certain Jewish and Christian writeis. The Talmud 
(q. V.) contains an enormous accumulation of 
casuistic.al questions, wlulo the sphere of Christian 
ethics in the middle ages often became a mere arena 
for unprofit.ablo and pernicious disputations of this 
natm-c, as is seen in such works as the Siimma Bay- 
miindiana, Sutnma Astesana, Summa Bartholina, 
which obtained their n.amcs from their respective 
compilers. At a later period, the Jesuits hlobu.a, 
Escobar, S.onchez, Bnsenbaum, &c., became notorious 
for their .abuse of ingcnmty in tho constmetion 
of mor.al puzzles, and for tlie flagrant immorality 
of their solutions. Somo of them stbl ‘ suffer tho 
vengeance ’ of Pascal's immortal satire. It is never- 
theless indubit.able, that in the life of cverj' man — 
now as formerly — cassis conscientia; -will at times 
arise, when the higher laws of morality eomc into 
collision -wnth snborcbn.ate conventional ones. Tho 
dubiety as to what tho path of duty is, wh.at ouq/il 
to bo done, resulting from this eoUision, naturally 
and legitimately leads to m.any nice considerations. 
If these are c.arricd on under tho guidance of .a pure 
conscience, no hann can ensue, but, on the contr.ary, 
much good. Such, however, is not the perverted 
C. of tno Jesuits, ‘the art of qiubbling avith God,’ 
as M. Le Feorc, preceptor to Louis XIII., called 
it, in which a man seeks to justify, by subtle quirks, 
his immoral actions. Mayer has published an 
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account of all the ■writers on cases of conscience, 
ranging them under three heads — Lutheran, Calvin- 
istic, and Komish. 

CA'STJS BE'LLI, or a case of ivar, is the 
reason alleged by one po-wer for going to war -with 
another. It is found impossible to reduce these 
causes or reasons to any definite code, because an 
ambitious or aggressive po'wer has no difficulty in 
making a reason to declare to others, •without 
.ackno'wledging the real reason. 

CAT (Lat. calus), a name sometimes extended 
to the -whole family of quadrupeds designated by 
zoologists Felidae (q. v.), the genus Fdis of Linnmus ; 
and sometimes more restriotedly applied to a section 
of that family, containing a number of its smallest 
species, the domestic cat and species most nearly 
allied to it. These form the subject of the present 
article. They all pursue their prey on the branches, 
of trees more than on the ground, and are most 
expert elimbors, in which, however, they are rivalled 
by some of the other Fdidce. 

The origin of the domestic C. is by no means well 
ascertained ; and by some naturalists it is described 
as a distinct species, under the name Felia domestica, 
which perhaps may be regarded as at least a con- 
venient pro-visional designation, until satisfactoiy 
reasons can be adduced for referring it to some 
species existing in a -wild state. By many, indeed, 
the domestic 0. has been confidently pronounced to 
be a mere domesticated variety of the common Wild 
C. {Felia Catus) of Europe and the north of Asia ; 
but to this there are m.any objections; the most 
important being that it is always of smaller size, 
contrary to what is usually observed of the effects 
of domestication in animals ; and that in cats of the 
domesticated race which have run -wild, and in their 
luio-wn progeny, there is no appearance whatever of 
a tendency to return to the type of the true wild cat. 
— Another opinion as to the origin of the domestic 
0. has obtained the assent of a considerable num- 
ber of naturalists ; that it is derived from the Felia 
maniciilala, or Gloved 0. of North Africa, a species 
discovered by the celebrated traveller RUppeU. 
But Mr Owen has stated a perfectly conclusive 
reason against identifying the domestic 0. -with the 
Felia maniailala, that the first deciduous molar 
tooth in the latter has a relatively thicker cro-wn, 
and is supported by three roots, whilst the corre- 
sponding tooth both of the domestic C. and of the 
vrad C. of Europe has a thinner cro-wn, and only 
two roots. 

The certainty, however, that the 0. existed as a 
domestic 'animM in ancient Egypt, makes it not 
improbable that we ought to look for its original on 
the banks of the Nile, or in some of the countries 
from which the ancient Egyptians might most 
readily have obtained it. Of its rarity in Britain in 
former times, when the wild C. was common in aU 
the woods which covered so much of the island, a 
curious evidence is afforded by a Welsh law quoted 
by Pennant — a law of the reign of Howel the Good, 
who died in 938 A.D. — fixing the prices of cats 
according to their age and qualities, beginning with 
a price for a kitten before it co-uld see, and enacting 
that if any one stole or lulled the C. that guarded 
the prince’s granary, he was to forfeit a miilv ewe, 
its fleece and lamb; or as much wheat as when 
poured on the C. suspended by its tail, the head 
touching the floor, would form a heap high enough 
to cover the tip of the tail. 

It is needless to describe an animal so well known 
as the domestic C., or to do more than allude to 
its purring, its me-wing, and the other sounds which 
it makes, its aversion to wet its feet or fur, its love 
of heat and comfort, its stealthy manners when in 


quest of prey, its patient watchfulness, so often fatal 
to mice, and other points of its natural history -with 
which everybody is familiar. 

The delight which a C. takes in tormenting a 
mouse before killing it, has sometimes been men- 
tioned as an apparent exception to the general 
character of goodness manifest in the instincts of 
animals. It is an interesting circumstance, however, 
that -when the prey is a bird instead of a mouse, a C. 
immediately inflicts a mortal wound, as if aware of 
its greater power of effecting its escape. 

The eye of the 0. is capable of much contraction 
and dilatation of its pupil, so that the animal can 
see in a very feeble light, and is thus adapted for 
those nocturmal habits to which, oven in domestica- 
tion, it shews BO strong a natural tendency. 

The fur of the C. is very free from any oily 
substance, so as to be readily injured by water, and is 
capable of being rendered highly electric hy friction, 
particularly in very dry or frosty weather. An 
electric spark is readily obtained from the tip of the 
ear. 

The strong statements of Buffon gave for a tuno 
great currency to the opinion, that -the C. is incap- 
able of affection, and retains, even in a domesticated 
state, its savage feroci-ty, merely restrained by 
selfishness, and disguised by cunning. The belief is 
very prevalent that the C. forms .an attachment to 
places only, and not to persons. There are, however, 
aveU-authenticated stories which prove the C. to 
be capable of strong attachment to its master or 
mistress, although this quality is less frequently 
and remarkably displayed than by the dog. Tho 
instances which have, on tho other hand, been 
recorded to shew the attachment of the 0. to places, 
are well worthy of attention in connection ivith 
the subject of instinct in animals. Some of these 
instances of cats finding their way back from great 
distances to their former homo, are very wonderful, 
and indeed cannot be explained on any grounds or 
principles knoivn. The same instinct and power, 
however, are displayed by other animals. 

The varieties of the domestic 0. .are neither 
numerous nor very different. The Tortoiae-shell C7. 
differs from the most common variety chiefly in 
colour, although it is also particularly elegant and 
delicate in form. It is much more common in tho 
south of Europe than in Britain. — The Angora 0. is 
a beautiful variety, remarkable for its long silky 
hair. — The Chineae C. has a fine glossy fiu-, and is 
remarkable for its pendulous e.ars. — The Charlreuse 
is of a bluish colour. — It is supposed th.at the Tabby 
m,ay have imdergone loss ch.ange by domestication 
than any other variety. 

The -rod C. is still to he foimd in a few of the 
woods of the north of England, in the mountains of 
Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, and some parts 
of Ireland. It hiis entirely disappeared from 
districts where it was once common. It is the only 
beast of prey remaining in Britain the strength and 
fierceness of which make it at all dangerous to 
man ; but an encounter -with a -wild C. is safe only 
to a m,an well armed. Fortunately, the instances 
of its attacking when unmolested are rare, but such 
instances have occurred. The wild C. is an inha- 
bitant of deep thickets and recesses of woods, and 
of thd rocky and bushy raidnes of moimtainous 
districts. Its fur is held in considerable estimation. 
The fur is soft, long, and thick. The colom’ of the 
face is yelloivish-gray, -with a band of black spots 
towards the muzzle ; the forehead is brown ; tho 
head is gray, -with two black stripes passing from 
tho eyes, over and behind the ears ; the back, sides, 
and limbs are gray, darker on tho back, paler on 
tho sides, -with a blackish longitudin.al stripe along 
the middle of the back, and numerous paler curved 
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ones on tlio sides; tlio tail is ringed with light- 
gray and black, the tip being black. The length of 
a medinm-sized male ■wild C. is almost 2 feet, exclu- 
sive of the tail, but this length is sometimes very 
considerably exceeded. — lYc know no record of any 
attempt to domesticate the wild cat. 



The animal often called wiM f. in America is the 
Bay Lynx. See Lvn^ 

b'lipcrstitions rr<innUiiq C«at.— Cats h.avo been 
objects of superstition from the earliest .ages. In 
Egj’pt, they wero hold in the highest reverence ; 
temples wore erected in their honour; sacrilices 
and devotions were ofTered up to them ; and it avas 
customary for the family in whose house a C. died 
to shave their eyebrows. In the middle .ages, they 
avere regarded as the familiars of aritches. The 
favourite shape of .Satan was said to be that of a 
black C. ; and the animal avas an object of dread 
instead of veneration. There is or avas a belief 
.amon" sailors, that the frolics of a C. .at sea por- 
tended a storm. Many people still prophesy rainy 
aveather from a C. av.asliiiig its face ; and a c.it-cail 
on the house-top avas formerly held to signify death. 
Their suiiposititious connection arith witches, and 
the foolish belief that a C. has nine lia-cs, h.aa-c led 
to the perpetration of great cnielties upon this 
hamdess and verj’ useful domestic animal. See 
Brand's Popular Anliquities, Ellis’s revised edition. 

CAT, on sliipboard, is a name for m.any of the 
ropes or lines employed. A cat-fall is a ropo for 
heaa'ing up the anchor from the aa ater’s lea-el to the 
bow ; it avorks through cat-hlodcs. and is comiected 
aadth the cat-hmd. Cai-harpinqs are small ropes for 
tightening the shrouds. The 'cat-lica<h, just named, 
are tavo strong short timbers projecting from the 
bow, on each side of the boavsprit. A cal-hook 
fastens the ring of the anchor to the cat-block. 

CAT, or CAT-C.\STIjE, in the milit-ary engineer- 
ing of the middle ages, avas a kind of movablc°toaa-er 
to coa-er the sappers as they adv.anced to a besieged 
place. The g.arrison sometimes poured doavn burn- 
ing pitch nnd_ boiling oil from the aa-alls upon the 
C. ; but occasionally this stratagem aa-.as disastrous, 
for the besiegers aa-ailcd thcmsela’cs of the blazing 
toaver to burn the wooden g.ates of the toam or 
fortress. 

CAT-O’-NIXE-TAIIjS. See Floggixg. 

CATABRO'SA (Gr. calahruds, a gnaaa-ing), a 
genus of grasses formerly included in Aira (see 
Il.ain-GRASS), but distinguished by the leathery 
pal. fc, aa-hich are ribbed, tnmeated, erose (as if 
,^iawcd at the points), navnless, and nearly equal. 

ihe glumes are much shorter th.an the siaikclets, 
r.r.ti a ' 


membranaceous, and very obtuse. The general 
appearance is different from that of the genus 
Aira. — C. aqiialica is a pretty common British 
grass. It is of a-cry avide geographic and climatic 



Cal.abrosa aquatic.a ; 
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range, being found throughout Europe, from Lap- 
laud to the Jleditcrrancan, and .also in the torrid 
regions^ of .South Americ.a. It groavs only in a-ery 
moist situations, as the muddy margins of lakes and 
ria-ers, ditches, iS:c., and is only cultivated in irri- 
gated meadoaa’s, or on the banlcs of ria-ei-s subject 
to bo oa-erlloaa'cd by high tides, aa-hero the ground 
is alaa-.ays aa'et and muddy. It is one of the most 
a'alu.able grasses for such situ.ations, its foliage being 
peculiarly sweet, and much relished by cattlj] 
Both its foliage and its seeds, also, afford much food 
to aa'atcr-foaa'l, and to some Icinds of lish, particularly 
carj). Its le.aa-cs often float, and its stalks seldom 
rise, more than a foot or fifteen inches above the 
surface of the avater. It has a stiff branching 
panicle, aa-ith whorled spreading branches, and its 
seeds are small. M hen its ai-tilicial propag.atioii is 
attempted, it is more frequently by drojiping freslily 
g.atliered stems into still waters, or scattering them 
on the mud, than by sowing the seeds. It is” some- 
times called Wiior.L Gn.ass, and sometimes Savr.nr 
'Watuu Gr.A.s.s. 

CA'TACOMB.S (Gr. l;ala, and Jeumhos, a holloav), 
subterraneous chambers and passages formed gener- 
ally in a rock, which is soft and c.asdj- excaa-ated, 
such as tufa. ^ C. are to bo found in almost ca-ery 
country in avhich such rocks c.xist, and, in most c.ases, 
[irobably originated in mere quarries, aa-hich after- 
aa-ards came to be used either as places of sepulture 
for the dead or as hiding-places for the lia-ing. The 
most celebrated C. in existence, and those which 
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aro generally understood Tvlien C. are spoken of, are 
those on the Via Appia, at a short distance from 
Home. To these dreary crypts it is believed that 
the early Christians rvere in the habit of retiring, 
in order to celebrate their nerv rvorship, in times of 
persecution, and in them -n’cre buried many of tho 
saints and martyrs of the primitive church. They 
consist of long narrow galleries, usually about 3 
feet high and 5 wide, wmch twist and turn in all 



Interior of one of the Catacombs of Pans. 


directions, very much resembling mines. The graves 
were constructed by hollowing out a portion of the 
rook, at tho side of tho gallery, largo enough to 
contain the body. Tlio entrance was then built up 
with stones, on which usually tho letters D. M. 
(Deo Maximo), or xr., tho first trvo letters of the 
Greek name of Christ, were inscribed. Other inscrip- 
tions and marks, such as the cross, are also found. 
'Though latterly devoted to purposes of Christian 
interment c.xclusively, it is believed that the C. 
were at one time used as bruyhig-places by pagans 
also. At irregular intervals, these galleries expand 
into wide and lofty vaulted ohambors, in which the 
service of tho ohureh was no doubt celebrated, and 
•which still have the appearance of churches. The 
ori^nal extent of the C. is uncertain, the guides 
maintaining that they have a length of 20 miles, 
whereas about C only can now be ascertained to 
exist, and of these, many portions have cither fallen 
in or become dangerous. When Romo was besieged 
by the Lombards in tho 8th c., many of the C. were 
destroyed, and the popes afterwards caused the 
remains of many of tho saints and martyrs to be 
removed and hmied in tho churches. Art foimd 
its way into the C. at an early period, and many 
remains of frescoes are still foimd in them. Tlie C. 
at Naples, cut into the Capo di Monte, resemble 
those at Rome, and evidently were used for the 
same purposes, being in many parts literally covered 
with Christian symbols. In one of the large vaulted 
chambers there are paintings, which have retained 
a" freshness which is w'ondorfid, when the influences 
of time and tho dampness of the situation are taken 
into account. Tlio palm-tree, as a memorial of Judea, 
is a prominent object in these pictures. At Palermo 
and Syracuse there are similar C., tho latter being 
of considerable extent. 'They are also foimd in 
Greece, in Asia Minor, in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
See Neckopous. At Llilo, one of tho Cyclades, there 
is a hill which is honey-combed avith a labyrinth of 
tombs nmuing in every direction. In these, bassi- 
riliovi and figures in terra cotta have been found, 
wliich proa^e them to bo long anterior to the 
Christian era. Li Peni and other parts of South 
America, C. have been discovered. 'The C. in Paris 


are a species of charnel-houses, into which the 
contents of such biirying-places as aa-ere found to 
be pestilential, and the bodies of some of the victims 
of 1792, were cast by a db..reo of tho goa-ernment, 

CATAPA'LCO (Ital. a scaffold), or CATA- 
FALQUE, a temporary structure of caipcntry, 
intended to represent a tomb or cenotaph, and 
adorned avith sculpture and painting. It was 
employed in funeral ceremonies. The most magni- 
ficent C. ever made, perhaps, was that used at tho 
interment of Michael Angelo, at Florence. 

CATALA'NI, Anqe'uca, a highly celebrated 
Italian singer, born at Sinigaglia, in Central 
Italy, some say in 1780, others in 1784, cdu- 
cjited in the convent of St Luoicn, near Rome, 
where, in her seventh year, she displayed such 
wonderful vocal powers that strangers flocked from 
all quarters to hear her. She made her first public 
appearance at Venice, in her 16th year, and experi- 
enced a succession of triumphs in every coimtry in 
Europe for more than .30 years, amassing immense 
sums of money. Tiie Italian Cpera in Paris -was 
tivice under her direction ; but her husband’s 
intcrforenco and extrav!ig.ance brought her into 
much trouble. Her large queenly person and fine 
countenance, the immense volume, range, and flexi- 
bility of her voice, her power of siistauiiiig her notes, 
in contrast with the lightness and facility of her 
imerring execution, everywhere took her audieuoo 
by storm. Her expression, although fine, and her 
whole style, surprised rather than touched the heart. 
In concert-singing, her great triumphs were in 
Rhode’s Air with vacations, and God Aavc t/te King 
— ^ivhich she would call shave; and in Oratorios, 
Luther’s Hymn, her delivery of which, especially 
when her marvellous voice alternated with tho 
trumpet’s soimd, was so sublimely awfid, th.at tho 
audience were hushed and pale, and some were 
borne away fainting. Tho throat from which these 
wondrous sounds proceeded was physically of such 
dimensions, that a physician, when called to look 
into it, declared he could have passed do-wn a pemiy- 
loaf ! In 1830, Madame C. piuchased a villa near 
Florence, formerly belonging to the Metlioi family, 
n'kora she gave free histructions to guls who had a 
talent for singing, on condition of their taking tho 
name of Catalani. In the spiing of 1849, wlioii 
political disturbances broke out in Tuscany, she 
repaired with her daughters to Paris, w'hero she 
died of cholera on tho 13th of Juno. 

CATALAU'NIAN PLAIN {Cainpi Catalaimici), 
the ancient name of the ivide plain surrounding 
Chalons-sur-Marne, in the old province of Cham- 
pagne, France, celebrated as the field of battle 
where tho West Goths, and the forces imder the 
Roman general Aiitius, gained a great rictory over 
Attila in 451 A.D. A -wild tradition (made tho 
subject of a strilong picture by ICaidbaoh, ‘ Hie 
Hunnenschlacht, or The Battle of the Hims’) tells 
that three days after the great fight, tho ghosts 
of the fallen myriads appeared on the plain, and 
renewed the conflict. 

OATA'LHO, San, a town of Sicily, in the pro- 
vince of Caltanisetta, and 5 niHcs west of the town 
of that name. There are productive sidphiu-mincs 
in its ■vicinity. Pop. 9671. 

OA'TALEPSY [haialepsis, a taking possession of), 
a state of more or less complete insensibility, with 
absence of tho power of voluntary motion, and 
statue-like fixedness of the body and limbs in the 
attitude immediately preceding the attack, a like 
position being also retained, unless altered by force, 
until the retiun of consciousness. Such is tho 
abridged description of C., as commonly given in 
works of authority. Tho patient is usually in good 
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health at the time of seizure, or subject only to 
nervous afFeotions, such as hysteria (q. v.) ; some- 
times the attack is preceded by disappointment, 
fear, violent exciting or depressing passions, or 
even religious emotions, being in such cases only 
an extreme form of what is otherwise called trance, 
reverie, or ecstasy (q. v.) ; on other occasions, the 
apparent cause is more purely physical, as in some 
of the hysterical cases, depending on suppressed 
menstruation. In all oases of cataleptic rigidity 
and insensibility, it may ho presumed that the 
brain, as the organ of consciousness, is disturbed; 
but it does not appear that in any considerable 
jiroportion there is structural disease. Patients 
larely dio during the attack, which may, however, 
be protracted for an indefinite period, and may oven 
endanger life indirectly by the debilify consequent 
on imperfect nourishment. The circnl.ation and 
respu-ation are, in most instances, little affected; 
cases, however, have been recorded in which, in 
consequence of their failure, the patient has been 
supposed to be dead. See Death, Appauent. 
hlauy of the recorded cases of C. are little worthy 
of credit, and it has even been doubted whether 
this curious disease c.in ever be said to exist except 
as the result of some degree of deception, or at least 
vohmtary and conscious regulation of the muscles 
on the part of the person affected. The combination 
of C. vrith hysteria, and its frequent association 
with what are called the higher phenomena of 
mesmerism (q. v.), are undoubtedly circiunstances 
of great suspicion ; but it would certainly be wrong 
to suppose th.at all the cases described were ficti- 
tious, and not less so to classify them all under the 
head of pm-e imposture. Epidemic C. has been 
described, and in such c.ases it would appear plain 
that the principle of imitation, so powerful in pro- 
ducing nervous disease, must have been at woric. 
The remedies of C. are the same as those of the 
states to which it is so nearly allied, and of which 
it may bo said to form a part. Moral means form a 
large part of the treatment, as in hysteria. In some 
cases, it may become necessary to administer food 
by means of the stomach-pump, and this even for 
weeks or months. Wo have seen such a case end 
in complete recovery. 

CATALOGUE (Gr. a list). See BnsuoaRAPny, 
Bkitlsh Musnuji, LniuARy, Stars. 

CATALO'NIA (Spanish, Calalniia), an old pro- 
vince and principality of Spain, now divided mto 
the provinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, Lcrid.a, and 
Gerona, tho total area being 12,180 miles, and 
tho population (1870) 1,708,403. C. occupies the 
nortli-c.astem comer of Spain, having Franco On 
tho north, and the Mediterranean on tho east and 
south-east. It is w.atcred by the Llobregat audi 
the Ter, and by some of the affluents of the Ebro, j 
tho last-mentioned river having its embouchure in 
Catalonia. The coast is nigged, its boldest pro- 
montories being C.apes Creus and San Sebastian, 
and its deepest indentations tho B.ays of Rosas and i 
Tarr.agona. With the exception of a few low plains 
of limited extent, tho soil of C. is that of a wild 
mountainous region formed by niunerous offsets or j 
terraces of the Pyrenees, one great ridge or scries of 
ridges extending through tho centre of tho province. 

Tho terraces, sloping abniptly down to the co.ast, 
or to the narrow coast plains, are divided by tho i 
v.alley of Llobreg.at into the lower and the upper j 
Catalonian moimtains. j 

The climate of C., though fog and rain are fre- i 
quent, and extreme and rapid Ganges of tempera- ^ 
ture prevail, is on the whole healthy .and favourable * 
to vegetation. Near Barcelona, oranges flourish in ] 
the open air; tho fields in somo parts are bounded 
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by aloe-hedges, and olives grow on Montserrat. 
Cork-trees grow on the moimtains, and thickets 
of thorn-apple, laurel, myrtle, pomegranate, box, 
rosemary, &c., extend where the cork has its limit!;. 
Northern upper C. has a more severe winter than 
the south; but everywhere, vineyards and olive- 
gardens cov'or the slopes, and cornfields extend in 
the valleys. Among -the other products are hemp, 
flax, madder, bariUa, and saffron. Hazel-nuts, a 
v.ariety called Barcelona nuts, are extensively grown, 
hleadow-lands and pastures are comparatively rare, 
and homed cattle are, therefore, mostly confined to 
the districts bordering on the Pyrenees ; while few 
horses and mules are kept; but sheep, goats, and 
swine are bred in considerable numbers. Silk-worms 
and bees are also reared. The coasts abound with 
fish, and g.amo is plentiful. The minerals are coal, 
copper, manganese, zinc, lead, cobalt, salt, sulphur, 
.and many varieties of marble. 

0. is the principal mapnfacturing province of the 
Idngdom — is, in fact, ‘the Lancashire of Spain.’ 
Tho inhabitants are neither French nor Spaniards, 
their language, costume, and habits being quite 
distinct from those of either; they have also local 
coins, w'cights, and measures. In energy, industry, 
and intelligence, they greatly surpass the rest of 
the Spaniards. 

0., under tho name of Mispania Tarraconensis, 
was one of tho earliest, and remained among the 
last of the Roman provinces. It was inv’aded and 
captured by tho Alans, who wore followed by tho 
Goths, hence its name, Gothalania, changed into 
Gothaiimia or Catalom’a. In tho 8th c., the Arabs 
gamed possession of the southern part. "When 
Gbarlomagne, in 788, subjugated Spain as far as 
the Ebro, C. formed tho central portion of the 
Spanish m.ark, governed by French counts, having 
Barcelona as their residence. They soon made 
themselves independent of France. In 1137, Earl 
Raymund Berengar, by his marriage, united C. 
with Aragon; and the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella (1409) united both with Castile, and so 
0. became a portion of the Spanish monarchy, but 
never a very peaceable one. In modem times 
especially, it has been the scene 'of all tho Carlist 
iusiUTCctions. 

OATA'LYSIS (Gr. dissolution) is a toim applied 
in Chemical Physics to a force supposed to bo 
exerted by ono substanco upon a second, whereby 
tho latter is subjected to change or decomposition, 
whilst the former, or acting substance, remains 
comparatively imaltered, and does not combine with 
it. The force, indeed, has been ascribed to the mere 
‘action of contact.’ Fermentation is an examide 
of this force (see Beer), when ono part of yeast 
acting upon the sugar of the sweet worts, without 
entormg into combination with it, compels 100 parts 
of sugar to pass into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
Germmation, or tho sprouting of grain when placed 
in the ground, is .another example where one part 
of diaslass ch.angc3 1000 parts of starch into sugar. 
No plausible theory Mas been brought forward to 
.accoimt for these changes, or to define what tho 
force of 0. is. Liebig has suggested, as an explana- 
tion, ‘that a body m the act of combination or 
decomposition enables another body with wMeh it 
is in contact to enter into the same state;’ but 
this vievv does not oxpl.ain C., as that force does 
not act in the majority of cases where changes are 
proceeding, and, moreover, the acting substance, 
while changing itself, never throws the body acted 
upon into the same state of change, but causes it 
to assume a new series of changes different from 
those pursued by itself. 

OATALYiSOTYPE, a name given by its inventor. 
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Dr "Wood, to a m'odification o£ the calotypo 
process, upon the assiunption that light set up a 
catalytic action (see Catalysis) among the ingre- 
dients employed. The jiaper js first washed with 
very dilute hydrochlono acid, to ^prevent the 
formation of yellow patches of insensitivencss, and 
then treated with syrup of iodide of iron containm" 
.1 trace of free iodine; it is then p.artially dried 
between folds of blotting-paper, and sensitised by 
brushing over it a solution of nitrate of silver of ten 
grains to the ounce. Immediate exposure in the 
camera follows ; after which, though no picture bo 
visible at first, if it be allowed to remain in the_ dark 
for a period which varies with the length of time it 
w.as exposed, and the amount of light, a negative 
picture of great perfection is gradually developed. 
It is not necess.ary, however, for the explanation of 
this jihenomenon, to assume that a catalytic action 
is set up, inasmuch as the ordinary chemical reac- 
tions are quite sufficient to accormt for it. As soon 
as nitrate of silver comes in contact with the moist 
iodide of iron rvith which the paper is first imbued, 
an interohaugo of elements takes place, iodide of 
silver is precipitated in the pores of the paper, .and 
protonitrate of iron is diffused over the surface; and 
tiffs latter salt is even a more energetic developing 
agent than the ordiu-ar}' gallic acid, hence the seem- 
ingly spontaneous appeamneo of the piettme. Tiffs 
process is so unoertam in its results, that it is seldom 
practised. 

OATAMARA'K is a raft formed of three phanks 
lashed together, the middle one serving as a keel. 





Indian Catamaran. 


and the other U'O for the sides. The rower stamls 
or kneels on the middle planlr, and works a paddle. 
These simple vessels are used by the natives^ of 
Madras, to maintain conumuffc.ation between ships 
and the shore, ordinary boats being rendered uns.afo 
by the surf. By the adoption of a similar construc- 
tion on a larger scale, some of the catamarans are 
made largo and strong enough to carry goods, ana 
oven artillery. Catamar-ans used in Brazil consist 
simply of tlircc loM of Avood tnpered. nf; tlio end nnd 
lashed together ; they carry a saiL 

CATA'NIA, or CATANEA, a city and se-aport of 
Sicily, situated on the cast coast, near the foot of 
J.Iount Etna, 31 miles north-north-west of Synaacusc. 
The fertile and woU-oultivatod neighbourhood of C., 
extending along the south-east base of Moimt Etna, 
is styled ‘ the granary of Sicily,’ and has given to C. 
the title, ‘La Bella Catania.’ By eruptions of tho 
great volcano and attendant earthquakes, tho city 
fias been several times almost entirely destroyed— 
especially in the year 1G93 ; but out of its ruins it 
has always risen with increased beauty, and it is 
now tho finest city in Sicily, being built tlironghout 
on a beautiful and consistent plan, from which no 
deviation is allowed. ' The harbour of _0., formerly 
good, was choked by a stream of lava in 1C93, and 
the mole was partly destroyed, so that now it has 
only a roadstead, which is Mardcd by a fort, and 
serves as a landing-place. It has several squares, 
tho finest of which, in front of the c.athedral, has a 
statue of an elephant soulptimed in l.ava. Among 


its chief public build/ 'gs are the Benedictine convent 
and' chm’oh of San' rficolo, -with one exception, 
the grandest structure of the kind in Europe; 
the town-hall ; the cathedral, ivith its noble granite 
columns; and the university, fonnded in 1445. It 
has besides many handsome chiuohes and convents 
and 6cver.al educational and charitable institutions, 
and is the seat of one of the three high conrts 
in the island. Tho inhabitants, formerly much 
more munerous, amounted in 1872 to 84,397, and 
are distinguished by their commercial spirit and 
industry. C. has manufactiues of silk and linen 
goods, and of articles in amber, lava, wood, &c. 
Among the remains of ancient times, that earth- 
quakes have spared, are those of a theatre, an 
odcium, a temple of Ceres, Homan baths, and an 
aqueduct. C., anciently luiown by the name Catana., 
was founded by a Greek colony of Chalcidic origin, 
in the latter pai-t of tho 8th c. D. 0. ; and as early as 
tho beginning of the 5th c. n. a, it was esteemed 
one of the most flourishing to^vns in Sicily. It was 
taken by the Athenians imder Nicias, and was 
desolated by Dionysius I. ; but again rose imder the 
Roman sway into its former importance. Augustus 
here founded a Roman colony. It suffered at the 
hands of tho Goths, but once more, imder the 
Byzantine empire, became one of the principal cities 
in the island. C. gives name to the prorince of 
which it is tho capital, and which is one of tho 
richest in Sicily, with an area of 1743 square miles, 
and a population, in 1872, of 479,850. — 0., Gulp of, 
.an inlet of the Mediterranean, on tho east oo.ast of 
Sicily, extends in the form of a semicircle from La 
IVezza Bay to Capo Santa Croce, a distance of 18 
miles. It is about 10 miles deep, .and receives tho 
river Ginrett.a. 

I OATANZA'RO, a city of South Italy, in the pro- 
i vince of the same name, is beautifully situ.ated on tho 
declivity of a rocky hill, near tho Gulf of Squillace, 
and in the midst of a very fertile district. On 
accoimt of its agreeablo climate, many ave.althy 
families have made it their residence. It has a 
cathedral, an old castle of the Norman period, a 
coUcgCy one of tho largest, as it is one of tlio best 
conducted in the coimtry, and is tho seat of one of 
the four groat civil courts of the kingdom. 0. 
suffered very severely by an e<arthquako in 1783. _ It 
h.a3 m.anufactures of BUk-velvet .and woollen fabrics, 
and an active trade in agricultural produce. Pop. 
(1872) 24,901. 


CA'TAPLASJI (a Greek teim for a poultice), 
an application to diseased or p.ainful parts, for tho 
purpose of promoting suppuration, _ relieving pam, 
and stiinulating or soothing tho skin, according to 
circumstances. A 0. may bo composed of any moist 
pulpy substance of sufficient consistence to retam 
tho water irithout dripping or soaking through the 
tlffn muslin covering in which it is generally ivrappcd. 
The maldng of a poultice well is a matter of some 
nicety, and unless the proper consistence is given to 
tho mass, tho application is apt to do more harni 
than good. Tho linsood-mcal poultice is tho most 
easily made, and most satisfactory of .aU sootMng 
applic.ations. The meal is stirred giaduaUy mto a 
faullicicnt quantity of boiling Avater, placed in the 
bottom of a BmaU basin or teacup, until a pertectly 
smooth pulp is formed of the proper consutence, 
and in quantity sufficient to cover completely, to 
the thickness of three-quarters of an inch, the whole 
pained part. The pulp is then folded up m muslin 
or thin calico, and applied as soon as the heat wiU 
permit it to ho home. The bread and mill:, or even 
bread and water poultice, is also very good; as is 
also tbo oatmeal-porridgo poultice, to which a httlo 
butter m.ay bo added with advantage. A spoonful 
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or two of veast may Ijc added, if there are foul and, when the candle is moved, goes in the opposite 
discharges, or peat charcoal maj'bc sjwiiilcled on the direction, while the tavo erect images move with 
surface of the poultice before it is applied. Cairot the candle. _ -ilTien the back of the lens becomes 
poultices are in great favour with the people in some op.aqne, the inverted ima^c is obscured or cbsappe.am ; 
parts of the countrj'. Hemlock poultices, made of and when the front of the lens is aiiected, onlj- the 
the fresh Ic-aves, or of the dried Ic-avcs.-n-ith the aid of great front im.ago, c.auEed by the .cornea, remains, 
some powder of the leaves, form a v.aluablc sedative This cunous experiment may bo teed on a hargo 
application in paiufid diseases ; and poppy-heads, or Ec.ale, by holding a common bi-convex lens a httle 
oven opium, arc sometimes mfused iu the water of w.ay behind a watch-glass Then, on grrasing the 
which a poultice is made, for the same puriiosc. A back of the lens, to mutate C., the mverted imago 
lie m.odn bv snrinldimr disappears, and on tlirmng the lens roimd, all but 


rate ouautitv on the surface of any orduiary poultice. Ho mechc.al or other tre.atment has any mfluenco 
IVhoii considenablo irritation of the skin in a short in arresting the progress of C., nor can it bo cured 
time is desirable, a mustard C. or sinapism (sinapi, but by a surgical operation. A clevm impostiiro 
mustard) is used. r^i''=tised by qiiaolcs. By applymg 

C -VT VPU'IiTA, an engine of w.ar used by the belladouua to the C 3 'e— .as the surgeon does wlien 
anefents, somewhat resembding the crossbow. In the to ddato the pupd for an ex.ammation 

C. a strinv or rope, suddenly freed from grc.at tension, or o^ration— sonic little light Mas temporarily 

-ave a powerful impidse to an arrow placed in a "«ttod through the less opaque edge of the lens. 
« 1 1 « Thn nfifcinnt boL^nninp to see soracwLnt better, after 
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5reovn '’^1 e w rc^grelat natapidtasTfiirf upon a The patient begdnning to see somcwhft better, after 
° “ * long and incrcasmg dimness of ansion, began to 

congratul.atc himself on a euro; the quack, of 
couree, hastened to get his money without availing 
-a for the further result, avhich avas sure to ho blank 

disappointment. So long ns there is fair vision 

, _ — i~7~ avith one eye, the operation on the other ma.v bo 

\ .Ji "(-J delayed. It is a mistake to delay the operation 

li-' i “1 children on nccoimt of their tender age. The 

\ I 1 sooner it is done the better, both for the eye and 

V the education of the chilcb 

Tlireo methods of operation arc practised. 1. Tor 
''''' \ ''' a^’vjrption or solution. This is suitable for children, 

^ ^ aadiom the C., like the natural lens, is soft, and in 

jJ-'-'-p' - \ V..-rLv_.ag«, all other cases in avhich there is reason to suppose 

' ' \V' -.a-- that the C. is soft. An appropriate needle is p.asscd 

' _ . ■ " ^ - through the cornea ; made to open .and lacer.ate the 

, .■ — — ' ■ ' front of the c.apsule, the r.ags of which curl out of 

‘ ’ ■ the aaaaj' beliiud the iris, so th.at their subsequent 

Cat.'pulta. opacity docs not obstruct the light; then the soft 

catanactous lens is punctured aneV picked so as more 
fratlbld avith avheels, avhich were used in siogc.s, and cflecluallj' to admit the aqueous humour, avhich 
small ones, carried in the hand, which averc employed naturally fills the space between the lens and the 
in the field. For a description of similar engines of cornea, and avhich has the rem.arkablc property’ of 
ancient av.arfarc, see articles B.apisT.a and Ar.u.vLiST. .absorbing or dissolving the lens or c.at,aract avhen 
CA'TjVR.-VCT, an opaque condition of the lens of admitted avitlihi the capsule. This operation may 
the eye. It is readily distingiushed from opacities require to be rejicatcd several times, at intoramls 
of the cornc.a, or clear front jiart of the eye, by its of a fcav weeks, before the aa-hole C. is dissolved, 
position just behind the pupil — th.at round and 2. Displacement. A needle is passed through the 
v.ary-ing aperture in the iris through aa’hich light is fore p.art of the white of the ej’C, until it is seen 
admitted into the back of the eye. C. may afToct through the upper p.art of the pujiil, lying across the 
the Ions alone (lenticular C.), or the front or back of front of the upper part of the lens. This is now 
the capsule of the lens (c.apsul.ar C.), or both lens and pressed back, so ns to make the lens sink doini and 
capsule (c.apsulo-lcnticular C.). Its whiteness varies b.ack into tlio vitreous humour, when it is cither 
from th.at of Imlf-boilcd wliito of egg to that of slowly .absorbed, or may’ in part permanentlj* remain, 
snow. Heat will produce a lilio change on the lens The older method of displacement, termed couch- 
out of the body, just as it changes white of egg ing, in which the lens w.as pushed more directly 
from transparent to opaque, d'ho rounded lens of dovvnw.ards, is now abandoned, as more likely to 
the fish is seen at table in this opaque conibtion. press on the retina, and cause subsequent evil to 
C. is painless, and unaccompanied by inllammation. the eye. 3. Extraction. Half the cornea, through 
It occasions blindness simjily by obstructing the nearly' its viiiolo breadth, is divided with Beer’s 
passage of the light ; but C. alone does not produce so loiifc, an operation requiring great sldll ; the front 
complete blindness but that the patient can tell light of tho capsule is opened, and disposed of vrith a 
from darkness. It m.vy occur at any .age, but is most needle ; and tho lens is gently’ assisted out of its 
common in elderly persons, and is not unfrequent place, through tho pupil, and out of the opening in 
ill children, vviio may bo even born with it. Tho the cornea, great care being taken not to allow 
catoptric tost, as it is c.alled, is an ingenious method tho vitreous humour to follow. Displacement and 
of distinguishing incipient C. from certain other deep extr.aotion are both applicable to hard c.vtaracts, 
affections of the eye. ^^^len a lighted c.andle is held the form it gonor.vUy takes in old age, as the lens 
before tho eye of a person whose back is to tho itself becomes naturally’ harder with age, as well 
viindow, three candles are soon in the hc.althy’ eye. as more il.vt and amber-tinted. Displacement is 
Two .are erect — tho large front one caused by' the more lilccly' to be followed by’ bad consequences, 
convex cornea, the sm.aller .and fainter one behind some time after, from the presence of the displaced 
by tho convex front of tho lens. The third, occa- lens, while the risk of extraction is greater at the 
sioned by the concave back of tho lens, is in tho operation. The surgeon must decide which is best 
middle ; is small, bright, and turned upside down ; for each c.ase. Though not so simple and siicoessfid 
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tiio operation for absorption thi'ough tlio cornea 
for soft C., displacement and extraction are 
generally very successful in restoring vision. The 
place of the lens is supplied by fluid bumoiu', the 
refracting power of which is nearlj' equal to that 
of the leus, and the restoration of vision may be 
])erfcct. AH of these operations require inimitc 
anatomical knowledge (see Eye), and great nicetj’ 
and skill in the use of the instruments. 

CATA'IIKH (Gr. latarrco, I flow down), a 
disease of great frequency in femperate latitudes, 
CBjiccbilly in change.able moist cbm.atcs in the winter 
season. From its well-known connection with 
sudden falls of temperature, and other epidemic 
or atmo'-pberic causc.s (see Inflcexza), as also 
from the chUl often experienced at tho commence- 
ment of tho disease, it is popularly called a cold 
— a term, however, porluaps somewhat less definite 
in its moaning th.au C., which word is usually 
restricted to the case of .a cold afleeting tho 
chest, and .attended aidtli discb.argo of mucus by 
coughing. A ‘ cold in the head’ is termed, in strict 
scientific language. Coryza; we shall, however, Itcep 
both forms m anew in the present article. C., or 
cold, commonly begins arith a feeling of chilliness, 
which maj’ or may not bo attributable to external 
c.au.scs. .Sometimes this is .absent, there being 
only a sense of languor and indisposition; not 
unfrequontly there is no sensation of an unusual 
kind, until a sttifilng is experienced in the nostrils, 
or Eovero beadaobe, or hoarseness arith cough, 
or oppression of the breatliing. The rcgid.ar form 
of a cold is to .att.aok tho nostrils first, .and .after- 
wards tho air-passages loading to tho chest, fnien 
it h.abitu.aUy attacks tho chest, avithout ninning 
through its ordin.arj’ course at indicated .aboa-c, 
there is often some special cause of delicacy in the 
lungs, or some constitutional tendency toav.ards con- 
sumption (q. V.). Tho discharge is in tho beginning 
av.atery) becoming afterwards tnoro .abund.ant, gl-airy, 
and of yelloavish coloiu'; tho early sl.agcs of tho 
dkeaso are .attended by considor.ablo iiritation of the 
sm-facos afTocted, and probably no one of the littlo 
miseries of life is more prostrating and discouraging 
for tho time than a bad cold in tho head. The 
tendency of C. to attack tho chest, and thus to pass 
into Bronchitis or Pneumonia (q.v.), or to lay tho 
foundation of tubcrcid.ar disease, constitutes .almost 
its onl 3 ' danger. See Cuisr, Dise,vses or. 

Tho treatment of a cold is commonlj' a simple 
matter, so far ns the particidar attack is concerned. 
Confinement to the house, and, in severe cases, to 
bed, or to tho sofa, for a daj' or two ; a w.arm hip 
or foot bath, to remove tho chill ; light farinaceous 
diet, and, if tho stomach and bowels are at all 
loaded, a dose or two of some gentle l.axativc, arc 
commonly sufficient to subdue the disease. Some 
]ieiBons cure their cold.s by entire abstinence from 
food, and as much as possible from drink ; others bj’ 
a large oiiiato, or by a succession of doses of Boveris 
powder; others by spirit of mindcrcrus and pare- 
goric; some even profess to carry out the popular 
miixim, ‘ stulT a cold, and starve a fever,’ and main- 
tain, that a good dinner, and a tumbler of wbisky 
or brandj' toddj’’, .are the best specifics. Tliat colds 
got well under all these methods, needs not bo denied ; 
but that any violently perturbative or specific 
practice assists the cure, or shortens the disease, 
has yet to be proved ; and multiplied experience has 
shewn, that ‘stuffing a cold’ is by' no means to be 
commended. In tho later stages, however, a more 
- liberal diet titan at first, and in some cases even a 
moderate .allowance of stimulants, affords consider- 
able relief from the feeling of depression that remains 
for a time on the subsiuenco of a civtarrh. Tlio 
tendency to this disease, when habitu-al, and when 
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not dependent on aiy'form of constitutional disorder 
requiring special niiiajs for its 'cure, is best met 
bj- the daily use of the cold bath, with frequent 
exercise in the ojien .air, and proper ventilation of tho 
slecping-ap.artment ; also by kiotion of tho skin, 
and bj' clotliing, which, without being oppressive, 
is comfort.ably warm. Exposure to draughts or 
sudden chills, when the surface is perspiring, is 
to be avoided; but a close confined air habituaHy 
bre.athed in a workshop or bedroom, is a fruitful 
predisposing c.auso of tho disease. 

CATAWBA, a light spariding wine, of rich 
Muscadine fiavoiw, produced in the neighboiu'hood 
of Cmcinnati, Ohio, United States. It is made from a 
grajic called the Ciatawba gr.apo, ‘ first found growing 
on the b.anks of tho Cat.awba Biver, in C.arolin.a? 
Tills arine, which is Bc.arcely Icnoum in England, is 
now in extensive use in North America, where 
it is gi'.adu.ally superseding the importation of the 
Rhenish and French sparlding wines, to which, in 
general character, it bears a resemblance. The 
vinej'ards where the C. is produced, are situated on 
the steep and bc.autifid slopes with a southcni 
exposiuc on the banks of tho Ohio River, under 
the shelter of high hills on tho north. The gre.at 
grower of tho 0. has been Mr Longworth, an 
esteemed and we.althy proprietor in this quarter, 
who, embarking in the pursuit less on business 
considerations tiian as an cnthiLsiast, has succeeded, 
after much patient earo and expense, in producing 
a wine that throughout the States finds moro 
f.avour, and commands a higher prieo, than tho 
choicest wines imported. Some of tho liner Icinds 
of C. rival the best champ.agno in delicacy and 
purit}', and aro not to bo confounded with interior 
rVmcrican imitations. 

CATBALO'G AN, or CABVALO'NGA, a town of 
the Philippines, capital of tho island of Samar, on a 
sm.all baj’ on the west coast. Tho houses aro mostly 
constructed of nipa palm, but there arc some of 
stone. Pop. about 70l)U. 

CA'T-BIRD (Turdus /clivox), an Americ.an 
thrush, of tho same gi-oup with tho mocking-bird, 
which it resembles in its voc.al powers. It is a 
bird of i)ass.agc, making its way noi-thw.ard in 
spring tlirougii Georgia and Carohna ns far ns 
Massachusetts. It feeds on fruit and berries of aU 
lands, worms, and insects ; builds a Large nest of 
dry twigs, weeds, S:c., without any .attempt .at con- 
cealment, in .a bush or tree, often in the immediate 
vicinity of human h.abitations, and shews extra- 
ordinary boldness in tho defence of its j'oimg. It 
has its name from a mowing cry which it utters 
when annoyed by au intruder .approaching too 
nc.ar its nest. 

CATCH, a species of musical composition peculiar 
to England, and in tho c,anon style. The words of 
•the C. aro generally humorous, and intended to bo 
sung ill social parties over a glass. Tho music 
is gcner.ally for tlireo voices, of which there exist 
hnndrcdB of specimens from the time of Purcell to 
tho present d.aja As in the c.aaon, each voice takes 
up tlio subject at a certain dist.anco after the first 
lia.s begun. One of the best specimens of a C. is 
by C.alcott, on Hawkins’s and Burney’s Histories of 
Music, where the humour lies in ono of the parts 
rape, ing ‘Bumey’s history’ — sounding like ‘bmoi 
his history’ — while tho others are advocating 
Hawkins. 

CA'TCHFLY, tho common English name of 
several plants of the natural order Caryopliyllaccce — 
as Silene Armcrkt, S. Avylica, Lychnis Viscaria, &c. 

— which being clammy, in consequonco of a peculiar 
exudation, on tho c.alyx, on tho joints of the stem, 

1 &c., often prove fat.al to insects settlin'g upon them. 
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See Lychnis and Silene. — The name is sometimes 
employed by botanists as a sort of popular equiva- 
lent to Silene. — Dionaia nhiscipnla is also sometimes 
called the Carolina Catcbfly. See DioNjEA. 

OA'TCHPOLE, a eberifTs officer, or bailiff, is 
BO called in England, probably because be was in 
use to eatob bis victim by the pole, or bead. 

OATEAU, Le. or CATEAU - CAMBRESIS, a 
to'wn of France, in the department of Nord, situated 
on tbe Sclle, 14 miles east-south-east of CambraL 
C. has manufactmres of sbaivls, merinoes, cabcoes, 
and leather ; it has also breweries and distilleries. 
Pop. 9254. It is celebrated as the place where, 
in 1559, tbe treaty Imown as that of Cateau-Cam- 
bresis was coneluded between Henri II. of Franco 
and PbUip II. of Spain, by which the former 
monarch ceded to the latter. Savoy, Corsiea, and 
nearly 200 forts in Italy and the Low Coimtries. 

OA'TEGHISM, from a Greek word, Icateclieo, 
which means to resound, or sound into one’s ears ; 
hence to mstruct by word of mouth. Persons under- 
going instruction in the principles of Christianity 
were hence called catechumens (katechoumenot), and 
the teacher appointed for this purpose was called a 
catechist. Hence any system of teaching by question 
and answer is called a Catechism. 

Catechisms have long formed one of the principal 
means employed for popular instruction in the 
truths and duties of the Christian religion. The 
composition of the first catechisms was, in all 
probability, suggested by the ordinary oral instruction 
of catechumens, and was intended for the help both 
of teachers and pupils. It appears to have been 
in the 8th and 9th centuries that the first regidar 
catechisms were compiled, of which that by Kero, 
a monlr of St Gall, and that ascribed to Otfried of 
Weissenburg, are among the most notei At later 
periods, the use of catechisms prevailed chiefly 
among the opponents of the hierarchy, as among 
the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the Wickliffites, and, 
above all, among the Bohemian Brethren. The 
term C. appears to have been first employed in its 
present sense among the latter. At an early period 
m the history of the Eeformation, the Reformers 
began to avail themselves of this method of popular 
instruction, and their catechisms became important 
instruments in that great religious movement. In 
1520, Luther published his fct short catechism. 
^ 1525, Justus Jonas and John Agricola were 
intrusted with the preparation of a catechism. In 
1529, Luther pubhshed his Larger and Smaller 
Catechisms, which found a place among the sym- 
bolical books or standards of the Lutheran churches. 
A nmnber of catechisms were published also by 
the Swiss Reformers, and by those of England and 
other countries. The Geneva catechisms. Larger 
and Smaller, were the work of Calvin. They 
were published in 1536, were speedily translated 
into various languages, and became acknowledged 
standards of the Reformed churches, not only in 
Switzerland but in the Low Coimtries, in France, and 
in Hungary. The Church of Geneva has set aside 
the authority of these catechisms. — ^The Zurich C. 
is received as a standard in the Church of Zurich. 
—The Heidelberg or Palatinate C. is of greater 
importance, however, than any other as a standard 
of the Swhs Reformed churches. It was compiled 
by the Heidelberg theologians, Caspar Olevian and 
Zachaiias Hrsinus, at the request of the Elector 
Frederic IH of the Palatinate; it was published 
in 1563, was approved by several synods, and was 
subjected to a revision by the Synod of Dort. — 
In the Church of Rome, the Romish or Tridentine 
C. is of high authority. It was prepared in 
accordance with the decrees of the Council of 


Trent, by Archbishop Leon, hlarino, Bishop .Egidius 
Foscorari, and the Portuguese Dominican, Francis 
Fureiro ; revised by Cardinals Borromeo, Sirlet, and 
Antonian, and sanctioned by Pope Pius V. It 
was published at Rome in 1566. — The C. of the 
Orthodox Greek Church was prepared b\' Peter 
Mogilas, metropolitan in Kiew, and published 
in 1642. It received authority as a standard or 
s 3 Tnbolical book from a synod at Jerusalem in 
1672. It is often called the Larger Russian C., 
to distinguish it from the Smaller C., prepared by 
order of Peter the Gre.at. — ^Besides these catechisms, 
which have a historic interest, or are of import- 
ance from their symbolical character, there have 
appeared at all periods, since the Reformation, 
many others, both Protestant and Roman Cathohe, 
some doctrinal, some controv'ersial, some devoted 
to particular subjects, as the sacraments, or to 
particular purposes, as the preparation of candidates 
for admission to the Lord’s Supper, some adapted 
to the mental capacity of very young children, &o. 
The opinion, however, has become prevalent, that 
doctrinal .abstracts are not the best form in which 
religion c.an be presented to the young, and the 
use of c.atechisms has accordingly been in some 
measure relinquished in favour of other methods 
of instruction. 

The C. of the Church of England, avith avhich we 
are most familiar, is the smaller one published in the 
Book of Co mm on Pnayer. It is in tavo parts : the 
first contains and e.vplains the B.aptism.al Covenant, 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s 
Pr.ayer; the second explains the two saer.aments, 
B.aptism and the Lord’s Supper. It is not known 
with absolute certainty who avas the author of the 
first p.art ; probably Cr.anmer .and Ridley had the 
principal hand in framing fhe questions and answers. 
It was originally put forth aaith the 42 Articles 
in the reign of Edward VI., and condemned as 
heretical in the reign of Mary. It must not bo 
confounded avith Cranmer’s C., which’was a larger 
work, differently arranged, and translated chiefly 
from the Geiman C. used in Nuremberg. This first 
part of the church C. is spoken of as the Shorter 
Catechism. 

There was a larger church C. compiled also in the 
reign of Edward VI., by Ponet, as is supposed, and 
it corresponds in some degree aiith the smaller work 
above described. It was afterwards revised and 
enlarged by Noel, Dean of St P.aul’s, .and published 
in 1570; and though never officiaUypromulg.atcd by 
the church, it has some authority from h.aving been 
approved by the lower house of Convocation. At 
the Hampton Court Conference, in the reign of 
James I., the Shorter C. was considered too short, 
and the larger one of Noel’s too long ; and accord- 
ingly, at the Icing’s suggestion, an addition was 
made to the former of that explanation of the two 
sacraments which now forms the second part of the 
church catechism. This was drawn up by Dr 
Overall. The whole is a work much esteemed by 
aU sections of the church, as remarkable for its 
simplicity, truth, and catholicity. It, however, 
states the baptism.al theory in a way that is not 
very acceptable to the extreme Low Church party. 
The rubrics in the Common Prayer Book enjoin the 
teaching of the C. in the church on Sundays and 
holkhays after the 2d lesson at Evening Prayer ; 
and the 59th canon contains a like mjunction, 
imposing pen.alties on the clergy who neglect this, 
^e custom of catechising in the church had fallen 
into almost universal disuse, but in m.any parishes it 
has been revived with excellent results. 

The Larger and Shorter Catechisms, which, with 
the Westmmster Confession of Faith, constitute the 
st.andards or symbolical books of the Presbyterian 
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cliurches throughout the British empire and the 
United States of America, rvere compiled by the 
Assembly (q. v.) of Divines at WestmiMter : the 
Shorter 0. ‘to be a directory for catechising such 
as are of weaker capacity ; ’ the Larger, _ ‘ for 
catechising such as have made Bome_ proficiency 
in the knowledge of the Christian religipn.’ The 
Shorter C. was presented to the English House 
of Commons on 5th November 1G47 ; the Larger 
on the 14th April 1048; and in July 1648, both 
received the sanction of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland — the General Assembly, 
in the act approving of the Larger C., declaring 
it to bo ‘a rich treasure for increasing knowledge 
among the people of God,’ and that ‘ they bless the 
Lord that so excellent a catechism has been pre- 
pared.’ The Shorter C. has, however, been far more 
generally used for the purpose of instruction than 
the Larger, which has been generally felt to be 
too minute in its statements, and too burdensome 
to the memory to bo employed as a catechism. 
Even the Shorter C. is regarded by many, who 
substantially adhere to its doctrine, as carry- 
ing tho statement of dogmatic theology beyond 
what is proper for elementary instruction, whilst 
it has been long felt to be unsuitable for the veiy 
young and the very ignorant, and its use is 
now almost always preceded by that of catechisms 
more adapted to their capacity. Its influence, how- 
ever, has been very great in farming the religious 
opinions, and in exercising and training the mtel- 
loctual faculties, wherever Presbytenanism has 
prevailed; for it has been, and_ still is, m almost 
universal uso .among Presbyterians speaking tho 
Enolisli language, and to a considerable extent 
among Independents or Congregationalists both in 
Britam and America. In Hofland also, a translation 
of it has been much used. It is very generally 
regarded, by those whoso doctrinal views are in 
accordance irith it, as an admirable compend of 
Christian doctrine and duty.— Tho authorship of 
tho Westminster Assembly’s Catechisms has been 
tho subject of much debate, or at least the author- 
ship of the first drafts of them ; it being admitted 
that they were prepared with great care by com- 
mittees- of the Assembly. But the probability 
appears to be, that their authorship is to bo ascribed 
entirely to these committees ; and that, lilce tho 
AVestminster Confession of Faith, they are thus tho 
result of the joint laboiiia of many. From discoveries 
recently made by Dr M'Crie, it seems probable that 
at least tho plan or scheme of the Shorter C. is to be 
ascribed to hir Palmer. 

CA'TECHU, a substance employed both as a 
colouring matter and medicinally as an astringent. 
The C. of commerce is obtained chiefly from East 
Indian trees, such as the C. tree {Acacia Catedm), 
betel-nut, &c. ; but the greater part of that which 
is exported from India is made from the C. tree. 
It is kuo^vn in India by the name Kull; and C. 
is said to be a name compounded of two words 
signifying ihe juice qf a tree (calc, a tree, and dm, 
juice). OuTCn is another form of one or_ other of 
these names, and is a common commercial name. 
The heart-wood alone of tho tree yields C., which is 
obtained by cutting it into small chips, and boiling 
it in water, straining the liquid from time to time, 
and adding fresh supplies of chips, till tho extract 
is of sufEcient consistence to be poured into clay 
moulds, which are usually of a squaro shape ; or 
when of the thickness of t.ar, it is .allowed to harden 
for two days, so that it will not run, and is formed 
into balls about the size of oranges, which are placed 
on husks of rice or on leaves, and appear in com- 
merce enveloped in them. The ,0. manufacturers 
in Northern India move to different parts of tho 


country at different seasons, and erect temporary 
huts in the jrmgles, where they carry on their opera- 
tions. The 0. tree abounds chiefly in the Bombay 
and Bengal presidencies; is a small, erect, thorny 
tree, with a roundish head of (generally) prickly 
branches. Its sapwood is yellow, tho heart-wood 
dark reel 0. is brittle, and can readily be broken 
into fragments ; is soluble in water, and possesses an 
astringent taste, but no odour. It is a very perma- 
nent colour, and is employed in the dyeing of blacks, 
browns, f.awns, drabs, and greens. It contains much 
tannin, and an acid called Catechuic Acid, which 
can bo isolated in white silky crystals. It is often 
adulterated with earthy substances, but its ready 
solubility in water and alcohol, should at once shew 
the presence of such, by leaving them behind in an 
insoluble state, — ^The C. of the betel-nut is obtained 
by boiling first the nuts, and then tho extract to a 
proper consistency. A first boiling of the nuts for 
some hours is said to yield .a black kind of C., called 
Kasm; and a second boiling, after the nuts are 
dried, a yellowish-brown kind, called Counj, which 
is considered the best, and is sold for the highest 
price. Tho former appears in commerce under the 
name of Colombo C. or Ceylon C. (or Cutch), in tho 
form of circular flat cakes, covered on one side with 
husks of rice. Tho latter does not seem to roach 
Europe. — Gambir (q. v.) may be regarded as a kind 
of catechu. Kino (q. v.) is sometunes confounded 
with catechu. Tcn'a J aponica, or Jatau Eajith, is 
an old name for C., not quite disused, which was 
given to it on tho supposition of its being an earthy 
substance brought from Japan. 

CATECHU'MENS (Gr. persons undergoing a 
course of instruction ; sco Catecuism), the appel- 
lation given, in the early Christian Church, to 
those converted Jews .and heathens who had not 
yet received baptism, but were rmdergoing a course 
of training and instruction preparatory to it. They 
had a place assigned them m tho congregation, 
but were not permitted to bo present at the dispon- 
sation of the Lord’s Supper. In the apostolio 
age, converts appear to h.ave been at once admitted 
tb the sacraments ; but afterwards this ceased to bo 
the case, and a period of probation was required. 
The 0. were divided into different classes or grades, 
according to their proficiency — those of tho lowest 
grade were not permitted to bo present during the 
prayers of tho congregation; and those only of 
tho highest, and who had been declared fit to bo 
baptized at tho next administration of tho ordi- 
nance, were permitted to witness the dispensation 
of the Lord’s Supper. — ^The term C. was after- 
wards employed to designate young members of tho 
Christian Church who were receiving instruction 
to prepare them for confirmation or for tho Lord’s 
Supper, and it is still often used in this sense. 

GA'TEGOBIES. This designation has come 
doivn to us from Aristotle. One of the books of 
his Orpanon or Logical System is so named. The 
0., or Predicaments, as the schoolmen called them, 
aro to be understood as an attempt at a compre- 
hensive classification of all that exists, for the pur- 
poses of logical affirmation, proof, or disproof. 'Xlio 
entire universe may be cTassificd in various ways — 
as into things celestial and terrestrial ; into matter 
and spirit ; into organised and unorganised ; into 
minerals, plants, animals, &o. But the classifi- 
cation contemplated under tho G. proceeds on tho 
very general properties or attributes that most 
extensively pervade aU existing things, although 
in unequal degrees. A good example is Quantity, 
which pertains to everything that we Imow or can 
think of. Wo give tho Aristotelian enumeration — 
the first column is the original Greek; tho second, 
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the Latin rondering of the schoolmen; the third, the 
nearest coixespouding English Trords : 


Oue'ieif 

Substantia, 

Substance. 

Uicir, 

Qnantitas, 

Qnaniitr, 

Ilsier, 

Qualita'i, 

Quality. 

IT;<f vif 

Itclatio, 

Hclation. 

lle$t7r, 

Actio, 

Action. 

riafriif* 


Passivity. 

nsD. 

Ubi, 

Position in Space. 

HoTi. 

Ouando, 

Position in Time. 


Sun'S, 

Sitnation. 

Exu., 

Habitus, 

Possession. 


hlr J. S. hlill has the following remarks on the 
above scheme : ‘ The imperfections of this classifi- 
cation are too obvious to require, and its merits aro 
not sufficient to reward, a minute examination. It 
is a mere catalogue of the distinctions rudely marked 
out by the language of familiar life, arith little or 
no attempt to penetrate, by philosophieal analj’sis, 
to the rationaJc ea’en of those common distinctions. 
Such an analysis, hoaa-ever superficially conducted, 
would have shown the enumeration to he both 
redundant and defective. Some objects arc admitted, 
and others repeated several times under different 
heads. It is like a dia-ision of animals into men, 
quadrupeds, horses, asses, and ponies. That, for 
instance, could not bo a very comprehensive anew of 
the n.aturo of Relation, avhich could exclude action, 
passia-ity, and local situation from that c.ntegory. 
The s,nmo obsera’ation applies to position in time 
and position in space ; avhde the chstmction betaa-cen 
the hitter and situation is merely a'crbal.’ — Lo'jic, j 
book i., chap. iiL, § 1. Some aa-nters haa-o endea- 
voured to saa-e the C. from these objections, by 
declaring that the fourth, Relation, is to bo looked 
upon as a general head, comprehending the remain- 
ing six under it. But there is no candcncc that 
Anstotlo had this aneav in liis mind; on the con- 
trary, it appears .almost certain that his iilc.a of 
Relation aa'as too narroav and limited to admit of his 
gianng it so groat a comprehension. 

hlr Mill gives as the result of his omi an.alysis, 
the following enumeration and classification of 
existences or dcscrib.able things: 

1. Feelings, or States of Consciousness ; which aro 
the most comprehensive experience that the human 
mind c.an attain to, since even the external avorld is 
only known as conceived by our minds. 

2. The blinds avhich experience those feelings. 

3. The Bodies, or E.xternal Objects, which are 
supposed to e.xcite all that class of feelings that wo 
denominate Sensations. 

4. The Suecessions and Co-e.xistences, the Like- 
nesses and Unlikenesses, between feelings or states 
of consciousness. Although those rdations are 
considered by us to subsist between the bodies, or 
things, external to our minds, we aro driven in the 
last resort to consider them as really subsisting 
betw-ecn the states of each one’s own individiud 
mind. 

bir Mill show-s th.at all possible Propositions— 
.and it is arith the truth or falsehood of Propositions 
th.at the science of Logic has chiefly to do — afiirm 
or deny one or other of the folloaving properties or 
facts : Existence — the most general attribute of all — 
Co-existcuce, Sequence or Succession, C.aus.ation — a 
peculiar case of Succession — and Resemblance. It 
is to arrive at this chassification of Propositions, for 
the purposes of logic, that the foregoing an.alysis, 
corresponding to the Aristoteli.an C., aaias made. 
UTie properties affirmed of any thing or things, or 
the things of which any properties arc affirmed, 
come mider some one or other of the four heads 
above given. 

The 0. of Kant, which arc sometimes brought 
Into comparison with those of Aristotle, are con- 
ceived under a totally different point of view. See 
C7G 


Sir bU. Hamilton’s Discussions on Philosophy, 2d 
edit., p. 2G. They refer to certain forms supposed 
to he inherent in the understanding itself, under 
which the mind embraces the objects of actual 
experience. The Kantian philosophy supposes that 
human knowledge is partly made up of the sensa- 
tions of outward things — Colour, Sound, Touch, &c. 
— and partly of intuitions existing in the mind prior 
to ,aR experience of the actual world. This is the 
point of difference between the school of Locke — 
who rejected all innate ideas, conceptions, or forms 
— and the school of Kant. Ko such question was 
raised under the Aristotelian categories. Kant’s 
enumeration of his innate forms is as follows : 

1. Quantity, including unity, multitude, totality; 

2. Qu.ality, including reality, negation, limitation ; 
.3. Relation, including substance and accident, cause 
and effect, action and reaction ; 4, blodaUty, which 
includes possibility, existence, necessity. These 
indicate the elements of our laiowledge a priori; it 
being the opinion of the author, that such notions, 
as Causation, Necessity, &c., cannot be obtained 
from the exercise of our senses and intelligence upon 
the world of realities, but must have been somehow 
or other imprinted upon the mind originally. 

CA'TEKARY. The C. is the cuta'e formed by 
a flexible homogeneous cord hanging frecl}’’ between 
two points of support, and acted on by no other force 
than grarity. If the cord is not homogeneous, and 
the density varies in any regul.ar way, the cord 
li.angs in a curve slightl}’ different in shape from 
th.at of the ordinaiy c.atcn.ary. The C. possesses 
scvcrnl remarkable properties, one of which is, that 
its centre of grarity (q. v.) is lower than that of any 
curve of equal perimeter, and with the same fixed 
points for its extremities. YBiero the cord is such 
that the weight of any p.art of it is proportioned to 
its horizontal projection, the curve is a p.arahola 
(q. V.). The hatter curve and the ordinarj’’ C. are 
of importanco chiefly in the theory of suspension 
bridges (q. v.). The properties of the C. will ha 
foimd fully analysed in .aU the leading works on 
mechanics. 


CATBKI'PORA, a genus of fossil lamellifcroiis 
corals peculiar to Palreozoic 
strata, confined in Brit.ain 
to the Silimian measures. 

The genus is e.asUy reeog- 
nised. The cells are ter- 
min.al and oval, arranged 
like a loo.sc net-work of 
chains, hence called ‘ chain \ 
coral.’ Vcrtic.al anasto- 
mosing l.amellaj united the 
cells together, and formed 
a hemiBpheric.al pol 3 'pidom, 
sometimes of great size. 

CATERI'KA S.vxT.i, a 
town of Sicily, in the pro- 
vince of Caltanisetta, and 
7 miles north -north -west 
of the town of that name. 

It is situated on a hill near the river Salso, is forti- 
fied, h.as m.anufactures of fine earthenware ; and in 
the neighbourhood are found jaspers and agates of 
good qualitj". Pop. 5S00. 

CA'TERPILLAR., the name given to the lamm 
of lepidopterous insects — ^butterflies, moths, and 
hawk-moths. Caterpillars exhibit as great differ- 
ences as subsist among the perfect msects into 
which they change, and the familj’', genus, and 
species may be determined by the characters of the 
G., as weU as of the perfect insect. Their bodj- is 
generally long, nearly cylindric.al, soft, and consist- 
ing of twelve rings or segments besides the head. 
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■\vitTi nine spiracles or'small openings for respiration 
on each side. Tlie head is much harder than the 
rest of the body, of a sort of almost homy Biibstance, 
and has six small shining points on each side, ■which 
are regarded as simple or stemmatic eyes, and is also 
furnished ■U'ith t-n'O very short rudimentary antennae. 
The mouth is adapted for tearing, nutting, and mas- 
ticatin" the substances on ■which the C. is destined 
to feed, ■which are very various in the different 
species, although in all extremely different from the 
food of the perfect insect : it is provided -with two 
strong mandibles, or upper jaws; two maxilla:, or 
lower jaws ; a labivm, or lower lip ; and fom palpi, 
or feelere. In the mouth also is situated the spin- 
neret of those species which, when they change into 
the chrj’salis or pupa state, envelop themselves in 
silken cocoons. See SiLK-womr. The first three 
segments of the body are each furnished with a pair 
of feet, wfiich are hard and scaly, and represent the 
six feet of the perfect insect ; some of the remain- 
ing segments are also furnished with feet, varying 
in all from four to ten in number, the last pair 
situated at the posterior extremity of the body; 
but these feet arc soft and membranous or fleshy, and 
armed at their extremity ■with a sort of circlet of 
minute hooks. All the feet or legs are very short. 
Those catei-pUlars in which the pro-lajs, as they are 



Caterpillars of Eultorflics : 
a, silver-washed fritillarj-; b, swallow-tailed; 
c, chalk-hill blue ; rf, purple emperor. 


sometimes called, or supplementary soft feet, are 
pretty eipually distributed along the body, move by 
a sort of regular crawling motion ; but those which 
have only four such feet situated near the posterior 
extremity, move by alternately takinw hold by what 
may be called their fore-feet and their hind-feet, 
now stretching the body out to its full length, and 
now bending it into . an arch, whilst the hinder 
part is brought forward almost into contact ■with 
the forepart. Caterpillare which move in this way 
are called Geometers or Loopers. Some caterpillars 
have the power of fixing themselves by the two 
hind feet to a twig, and stretching themselves out 
as straight as a rod, so that being in colour very 
like a twig of the tree on the leaves of which they 
feed, they are not readily observed. The muscular 
power required for this position of rest is ve^ 
great, and Lyonnet found the number of muscles in 
a C. to bo more than 40OO. The sldu of some 
cateipiUars is naked, that of others is covered 
■with hairs,'^ spines, or tubercles. Some make for 
themselves nests or tents of sUk, under which they 
dwell in societies, protected from the inclemency of 
the weather. Many construct cases or sheaths by 
agglutinating various substances together, as the 
C. of the common clothes-moth. Some roll together 


leaves, aua fix them by threads, so forming a dwell- 
ing for themselves ; and a few burrow and excavate 
galleries in the substance of leaves. Many feed on 
leaves ; many being limited to a particular kind of 
plant, or to a few nearly allied plants. Some feed 
on flowers, some on seeds, some on roots, and some 
even on the woody portions of stems ; some on 
wool, hides, furs, and other animal substances ; a 
few on lard, and other kinds of fat. Among the 
admirable arrangements which make all nature 
harmonious, is the adjustment of the time of each 
kind of C.’s appearance to that of the leaf or flower 
on which it is to feed. 

CA'TGUT is employed in the fabrication of the 
strings of riolins, harps, guitars, and other musical 
instruments ; as also in the cords used by clock- 
makers, in the bows of archers, and in whip-cord. 
It is generally prepared from the intestines of 
the sheep, rarely from those of the horse, ass, or 
mule, and not those of the cat. The first stage in 
the operation, is the thorough cleansing of the 
intestines from adherent feculent and fatty matters ; 



which can then be removed by scraping with a 
bhmt knife. The material which is thus scraped 
off is employed for the cords of battle-doors and 
rackets, and also as thread in sewing the ends of 
intestines together. The scraped intestines are then 
steeped in water, and scraped again, when the large 
intestines are cut and placed in tubs ■with salt, to 
preserve them for the sausage-maker; and the 
smaller intestines are steeped in water, thereafter 
treated T.vith a dilute solution of alkah (4 oz. potash, 
4 oz. carbonate of potash, and 3 to 4 g.aflons of 
water, ■ivith occasionally a little alum), and are 
lastly dra^wn through a perforated brass thimble, 
and assorted into their respective sizes. In order 
to destroy any adherent animal matter, which would 
lead to putrefaction, and the consequent develop- 
ment of offensive odours, it is customary to subject 
the C. to the fiuncs of burning sulph^ur — sulphurous 
acid, which acts as an antiseptic (q. v.), and 
arrests decomposition. The best strings are used for 
musical instruments ; and those which come from 
Italy, and are kno^wn as Somali strings, are the 
strongest. They are remarkable for their clear- 
ness and transparency. Cord for clockmakers is 
made from the smallest of the intestines, and 
occasionally from larger ones, which have been split 
longitudinally into several lengths. Whip-cord is 
fabricated from C. which has been t^wistod in a 
manner somewhat similar to single-corded ropes. 
The C. obtained from the intestines of horses, 
asses, and mules is principally made in France, and 
is employed instead of leather-belts for driving 
machineiy. 

CA'THARI, or CA'THAEISTS (Gr. pure), a 
name very generally given to various sects which 
appeared in the church during the middle ages. 
It appears to have been sometimes assumed in 
profession of a purity of doctrine and morals superior 
to that which generally prevailed in the church, 
sometimes bestowed ironically in ridicule of such a 
profession, and perhaps was first used as a designa- 
tion of the Pauheians (q. v.). It became a common 
appeUation of sects which appeared in Lombardy 
in the beginning of the 11th c., and afterwards 
in France and the west of Germany. Haying 
some connection -with the Bulgarian Paulicians, 
they were sometimes called Bulgarians ; sometimes 
also Palarenes or Patarines, sometimes Publicans 
or Popelitans, and in the Low Countries, Pipliles. 
The names Albigenses and 0. are often used as 
equivalent to one another; but we are under 
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tho disadvantage of having to depend entirely on 
the ■writings of very bigoted adversaries for onr 
kno'wledge of their doctrines and practices, and 
considerable obscurity rests on all this interest- 
ing part of ecclesiastical history. Manichseism, 
Gnosticism, and Montanism are ascribed to the 0. ; 
but there is much reason to think that the errors of 
a few were often indiscriminately charged upon all, 
and that such charges indeed sometimes rested on 
ignorant or wilful misconstruction. It appears quite 
certain, that the C. differed considerably in their 
doctrines and in the degree of their opposition to 
the dominant church. Some of them advocated 
and practised a rigid asceticism. There is no good 
evidence that any of them nearly approached to 
the doctrines of the Reformation ; although in their 
rejection of tradition, of the authority of Rome, of 
the •worship of saints and images, &c., there are 
notable points of agreement with the views of the 
Reformers. 

OA'THARIITE is the name of several saints of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The simple designa- 
tion of Saint C., however, is given to a virgin, said 
to have been of roy.al descent in Alexandria, who, 
publicly confessing the gospel at a sacrificial feast 
appointed by the Emperor Maximinus, was put to 
death in 307 A.D., after being tortured on a wheel. 
Hence tho name of ‘ St Catli<arine’3 wheel.’ Very ; 
extraordinary legends exist as to her converting 
60 philosophers sent by the emperor to convert her 
in prison, besides a miutitude of other persons ; the 
conveyance of her head by the angels to Mount 
Sinai, &o. She is regarded as the patroness of girls’ 
schools. — St G. of Siena, one of tho most famous 
saints of Italy, was the daughter of a dyer in Siena, 
and svas bom •there in 1347 a. D.; pr.actised extraor- 
din.ary mortifications j and was said to be favoured 
ivith extraordinary -tokens of favour by Christ, 
whose woimds were impressed upon her body, &c. 
She became a Dominican, and therefore afterwards 
a pa-tron saint of the Dominicans. She wrote 
devotional pieces, letters, and poems, which have 
been more than once printed: the best edition 
appeared at Siena and Lucca, in 1707 — 1713, in 
4 vols. 4to, imder tho title of Opere della serafica 
Santa Catarina. — St <7. of Bologna and St G. of 
Sweden are of less note. 

CATHARINE I., Empress of Russia, was origin- 
ally by name Martha Rabe, and was the posthumous 
daughter of John Rabe, a Swedish quarter-master 
in Livoni.a. Her mother died in 1GS5, when she ■was 
but three years old. Left helpless and destitute, a 
arish-clerk took compassion on her, and supported 
er, and a Lutheran clergyman in Marienburg.after- 
■wards received her into his house as an attendant 
on his children. In 1701, she married a Swedish 
dragoon, who next year was called to active service j 
and Marienburg being taken by tho Russians, she 
became for some time the mistress of General 
Bauer; and afterwards entering the service of the 
Princess Menchikofi', she attracted the notice of 
Peter the Great. In 1703 she -went over to the Greek 
Church, and took -the name of O.ath.arina Alexiewna. 
After being for some years the emperer’s mistress, 
she -was privately married to him in 1711 ; the 
marriage was publicly avowed in 1712; she was 
roclaimed empress in 1718, and was cro-wned at 
loscow in 1724. She bore eight children to the 
emperor, all of whom died in childhood, except two 
daughters, Anne and Elizabeth, the latter of whom 
was afterwards Empress of Russia, and the former 
married the Duke of Holstein, and was the mother 
of the Emperor Peter IH. When Peter the Great 
and his army seemed entirely in the power of the 
Turkish army on the Pruth in 1717, C., who was -with 


him, sought an interview with the Gnand Vizier, 
and, by employing her jewels to bribe his attendants, 
succeeded in procuring the deliverance of tho 
Russians. Her conduct on this occasion excited so 
much admiration and gratitude in the emperor, that 
he resolved to appoint her his successor. Vet in 
the end of the year 1724,' she became the object 
of his displeasure and suspicion, on acoo-unt of an 
alleged intimacy -with a chamberlain, whom he 
caused to be beheaded. Menchikoff, who had 
always been attached to' her interests, was at this 
time in disgrace. But she had contrived in a great 
meas-ure to recover her position, when, on 28th 
January 1725, Peter the Great died. His deatli 
was kept secret as long as possible, that everything 
might be arranged for her taking possession of tho 
throne ; and the Archbishop of Pleskow came for- 
ward and'declared before the troops and people, that 
the emperor, on his death-bed, had declared her alone 
worthy to be his successor. The hostility and 
hesitation of the nobles were at once overcome, and 
C. was acknowledged as Empress and sole Ruler of 
AH the Russias. Under Menchikoff’s direction, the 
affairs of government went on weU enough for a 
time ; but the empress ere long began to yield to the 
influence of a number of favourites, addicted herseK 
to drunkenness, and lived such a life as could not 
fail to hurry her to the grave. She died, ho'ivever, 
unexpectedly, 17th May 1727. 

CATHARINE II., Empress of Russia, was 
bom at Stettin on 2oth April 1729. Her father, 
the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, was a Prussian field- 
marshal, and governor of Stettin. She received tho 
name of Sophia Augusta ; but the Empress Elizabeth 
of Russia having selected her for the ■wife of her 
nephew and intended successor, Peter, she passed 
from the Lutheran to the Greek Chm’ch, and took the 
name of CatharinaAlexie-wnn. In 1745, her marriage 
took place. She soon quarrelled ■with her husband, 
and each of them lived a life of unrestrained ■vice. 
Among his a-ttendants was a Count Soltikow, -with 
whom her intimacy soon became scandalous; and 
Soltikow was sent on an embassy abroad. But tho 
young Pohsh count, Stanislaus Poniatowski, almost 
immediately supplied his place. After the death of 
the Empress lilizabeth in 1761, Peter III. ascended 
the Russian throne ; but • the conjugal difference 
became continually wider. 0. was banished to a 
separate abode; and the emperor seemed to enter- 
tain the design of divorcing her, declaring her only 
son, Paul, illegitimate, and marrying liis mistress, 
Elizabeth Woronzow. The popular mslike to Peter, 
however, rapidly increased ; and at length, ho bein^ 
dethroned by a conspiracy, C. was made empress. 
A few days afterwards, Peter was mmdered (Jidy 
1762). 'l^at p.-irticipation his ■wife had in his 
murder, has never been weU ascertained. 

C. now exerted herself to please the people, and 
among other things, made a great show of regard for 
the outward forms of the Greek Chmch, although 
her principles were, in reality, those of the infi- 
delity then prevalent among the French philosophers. 
The government of the country was earned on with 
great energy ; and her reign was remarkable for the 
rapid increase of tho extent and power of Russia. 
Not long after her accession to the throne, her 
influence secured the election of her former favourite, 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, to the -throne of Poland. 
In her o-wn empire, however, discontentment was 
seriously manifested, the hopes of the 'disaffected 
being centred in the yoimg prince Ivan, who 
was forth-with murdered in the castle of Schlussel- 
burg. From that time, the internal politics 'of 
Russia long consisted in great part of court intrigues 
for the humiliation of one favourite and the exalta- 
tion of another. The first partition of Poland in 
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1772, and tlio Turkish Tvar ■u’hich terminated in the 
peace o£ Kainardji in 1774, vastly increased tlie 
empire. The Turkish ivar which terminated in the 
peace o£ Jassy in 1792, had similar results, and 
also the war with Sweden, which terminated in 
1790. The second and third partitions of Poland, 
and the incorporation of Coimland with Russia, 
completed the triumphs of C.’s reign. She began 
a war with Persia, however, and cherished a 
scheme for the overthrow of the British power 
in India ; but a stroke of apoplexy cut her off on 
November 9, 1796. She was a woman of great 
ability ; but, utterly devoid of principle, she shrunk 
from no crime ; and sensuality and ambition 
governed all her aetions. She was shameless in 
vice ; and always had a p.aramour, who dwelt in her 
palace, and might be regarded as filling an acknow- 
ledged office of state, with largo revenues and 
determinate privileges. Yet distinguished authors 
flattered her ; and she invited to Tier court some 
of the literati and philosophers of France. She was 
ever ready to commence great imdertakings, but 
most of them were left unlinished ; and little was 
really accomplished in her reign for the improve- 
ment of the coimtiy', or the progress of civilisation. 
On a visit to the southern provinces of the empire 
in 17S7, she was gratified by a perpetual display of 
fictitious wealth and prosperity along tho whole 
route. This imperial progress was .also a triumphal 
procession of her vile favoiuite Potcmldn (q. v.). 

CATHARINE DE’ SIEDICI, the queen of 
Henri 11. of Franco, was the d.aughtcr o£ Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Duke of Hrbino, and was bom .at 
Florence in 1519. In her fourteenth- year, she w.a3 
brought to France, and married to Henri, the 
second son of Francis I. The marriage w.as a part 
of the political schemes of her rmcle. Pope Clement 
Vn., but as ‘ho died soon after, she foimd herself 
friendless and neglected at the French court. In 
these circumstances, she conducted herself -with a 
submission which seemed even to indicate a want 
of proper spirit, but which gained her tho f.avour 
of the old long, and in some measure also of her 
husband. It was not till the accession of her 
eldest son, Francis 11., in 1559, that her love of 
power began to display itself. The Guises at this 
time possessed a power which seemed dangerous to 
that of the throne, and C. entered into a secret 
alliance arith the Huguenots to oppose them. On 
the death of Francis II. in 1560, and accession of 
Charles IX., the government fell entirely into her 
hands. Caring little for religion in itself, although 
she was very prone to superstition, she disliked 
the Protestants, chiefly because their principles 
were opposed to the absolute despotism which she 
desired to maintain. Yet she sought to rally tho 
Protestant leaders .around the throne, in order to 
remove the Guises. This attempt having failed, and 
the civil w.ar which ensued having ended in the 
peace of Amboise, highly favourable to the Pro- 
testants, she bec.ame alarmed at the incre.ase of their 
power, and entered into a secret treaty -with Spain 
for the extirpation of heretics; and subsequently 
into a plot -with the Guises, in which at first 
only the murder of the Protestant le.adcrs was 
contemplated, but which resulted in the fearful 
massacre of St Bartholome'w’s Day. This event 
brought the whole power of the state into the 
hands of the queen-mother, who boasted of the 
deed to Roman Catholic governments, and excused 
it to Protestant ones, for she now mamaged aR the 
correspondence of tho comt. About this time 
she succeeded, by gold and intrigues, in getting 
her third son, afterwards Henri HL, elected to the 
Polish throne. But her arbitrary and -tyrannical 
administration roused the opposition of a Roman 


Catholiq -oarty, at the head of whom was her o-wn 
fourth sis. the Duke of Alenson, who allied them- 
selves -urith the Protestants. It was very gener- 
ally believed that she was privy to the machina- 
tions that led to his death. When, after the 
death of Charles IX., Henri IH. returned from 
Poland to bo king of France, his mother stUl ruled 
the court, and had the principal share in aU the 
intrigues, treacheries, and politic.al transactions of 
that woful period. Ha-\-ing betr.ayed all who trusted 
them, she .and her son foimd themselves at last 
forsaken and abhorred by .all. The League and tho 
Guises had no more confidence in them, than had 
the Protestants and Henri of N.avarre. Vexation 
on this account preyed on the proud heart of tho 
queen-mother in her last days ; and amidst tho 
confusion and strife of p.arties, she died at Blois, on 
5th January 15S9, imheeded and unlamented. Her 
ruling passion was ambition, and to this she w.as 
ready to sacrifice everything. Her unprincipled 
policy had almost subverted the French monarchy ; 
her extravagance and luxury exhausted the finances 
of the country. Her influence was po-werful in 
increasing the demoralisation of the comt and of 
society. She unscrupulously employed beauties of 
her train to corrupt men from whose power sho 
apprehended danger. 

CATHARINE OP ARAGON, Queen of Eng- 
land, the first -wife of Henry VIU., and fom-th 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen 
of Castile and Aragon, was bom December 1485. 
She occupies a prominent place in English history, 
not for what she herself was, but for what she was 
the occasion of — the Reform.ation. Married, when 
scarcely sixteen, to Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of 
Henry VII., she was left a -widow within a year ; 
and in the course of a few months more a second 
marriage was projected for her by her father-in-law, 
•with his second son Henry, as yet a boy of only 
twelve years old. The pope’s dispensation enabling 
such near relatives to marry was obtained in 1503, 
and the marriage took place in June 1509, imme- 
diately .after Henry’s accession to the cro-wn as 
Henry VIII. Although Henry was very for from 
being a model husb.and, he appears to have treated 
Queen C., who had bom him several children, -OTth 
all due respect, until about 1527, when he conceived 
a jiassion for Anne Boleyn (q. v.). He now expressed 
doubts as to the legality of his marriage, .and set 
about obtaining a divorce. Pope Clement VII. 
would readily have annulled the marriage permitted 
by his predecessor, had he not fe.ared Queen C.’s 
powerful nephew, the Emperor Charles V. He, 
however, granted a commission to Campeggio and 
Wolsey, to inquire into the v.alidity of the marriage ; 
but before these prelates Queen C. refused to plead, 
and appealed to the pope. The Iring craved judg- 
ment. The legates cited the queen, and declaring 
her contumacious when she appeared not, went on 
-with the cause ; but the -wily Campeggio, anxious 
only for time for his master when the Eng expected 
an answer, prorogued the court until a future day. 
The king consulted the universities of Europe, many 
of which declared the marriage invalid. The pope 
now summoned the king to Rome, but Henry 
haughtily refused to appear hither himself, or by 
deputy, which he main-tained would be to sacrifice 
the prerogatives of his cro-wn ; and setting the popo 
at defiance, married Anne Boleyn. Cranmer, shortly 
afterwards (1533), declared the first marriage void, 
and Pope Clement annulled Cranmer’s sentence, 
making the separation from Rome complete. Queen 
C. did not quit the Iringdom, but took up her resi- 
dence first at Ampthfll, in Bedfordshire, and after- 
avards at Kimbolton Castle, Huntingdonshire, where 
she led an austere religious life until her deedase 
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ia Jamuiy 153G. Queen C.’s personal character 
vas unimpeaehahle, and' her disposition sweet and 
gentle. 

CATHABINB PARE, the sixth ivifc of Hcnrj- 
VIII., was the daughter of Sir Thomas Parr, and 
was horn in 1513. Harried first to Lord Burgh, and 
afterwards to Lord Latimer, she, in Jidy 12, 1543; 
heoainc queen of England hy marriage avitli Henry 
VIIL She av.as distinguished for her learning and 
her knowledge of religious suhjeets, her discussion 
of which avith the king had avell-nmh brought her 
to the block, like so in.auy of her predecessors. Her 
tact, hoavcver, saa'cd her, and brought rebuke on her 
enemies ; for she made it appear to the king’s vanity, 
th.at she had only engaged lum in discourse about 
the Eefonnation, in order to derive profit from his 
m.ajcstj’’s speech. She persuaded Henry to restore 
tho right of succession to his daughters, and inte- 
rested herself on behalf of the universities. After 
Hcnrj’’3 death, she married, 1547, Sir Thom.as 
Sejunour, and died the following j'e.ar, not without 
suspicion of poison. 

CATHAEIRE’S, St, COLLEGE, or HALL, 
Cambridge, was founded bj’ Robert Wodelarke, Pro- 
vost of ICintf s College, 1473, for a master and three or 
more feUows. The ansitors sent down to the univer- 
sity by Edward VI. ordered that there should be 
then 'si.x fellows, and in future a greater or less 
number as the revenues permitted. The statutes 
ooulirmod in M.ay ISliD provide that there sluall be 
a master and nine fellows. Tlicre are twenty-four 
scholars. Edwyn Sandy.s, Archbishop of Vorlc, 
Bishop Over.all, and Bishop Sherlock, were of this 
college. 

CATHARTICS (Or. laihaivu, I purify), .a matno 
originally for all medicines supposed to ]iurify the 
system from tho matter of disease {malcrks viorhi), 
wliich was generally ])rcsumed by the .ancients to 
exist in all cases of fever and acute disease (see 
Cntsts), and to require to bo sepanated or thrown 
of! by the din'erent excretions of tho body. Ulti- 
m.ately, the term C. became limited in its signifi- 
cation to rcmccbes acting on the bowels, which are 
pojndarly c.alled purgatives — a mere translation of tho 
Greek word. Tho principal C. are .aloes, gamboge, 
colocynth, rhubarb, soammony, j.alap, senna, Epsom 
and other salts, and castor od. Sulphur .and cream of 
tartar forms a wcU-lcnoavn mild laxative ; m.agnesi.a 
is also useful in many casc.s of indigestion arith 
acidity. Croton oil and clatcrium belong to a more 
dangerous class of C., as also does the favourite 
remedy of tho ancients— tho black hellebore. Tho 
doses and use of tho more ordinary remedies of this 
class are explained in all ivories on medieine. See 
CoxsTir.VTiox. 

OATHARTIRE, or BITTER OF SENNA, is 
the essential princiiile in senna avhieh po.ssesscs 
lax.ativo or purgatia’c proportic.s. It can be isolated 
.as a yelloarish-red uncrystalli.s.able solid, which is 
deliquescent, soluble in avatcr and .alcohol, insoluble 
in ether, has a a'ory bitter nauseous taste, a charac- 
teristic odoim, and possc.sscs gre.at piuging pou ers, 
accompanied by nausea and gripiing. Three gr.aiiis 
of C. are a Ml dose. 

CATHCART, IVilliaji Shaw, IdauL, a British 
gcncr.al and diplom.atist, son of Baron C.athc.art of 
U.athc.art, county of Renfrew, w.as born September 
17, 1755. Haa'ing studied .at Glasgoaa', he entered 
the army, took a prominent part in tho American 
avar, and fought aaath distinction in Flanders .and 
North Germany. In 1801, ho av.as made lieu- 
tenant-general, and in 1803, comraandcr-in-chief for 
Ireland. In 1805, ho aaaas engaged on .a diplomatic 
mission to the Czar Alexander. Li July 1807, he 
received the command of tho hand-forces cmploj’ed 
oso 


to co-operate with tho fleet in the attack on Copen- 
hagen, and, for his seradees in this capacity, avas 
made a British peer, aaath the title of a-iscount, and 
receia'cd a a'ote of thanks from both Houses of 
parliament, J.anuai'y 28, 1808. In 1812, he avas 
sent as ambassador to St Petersburg, accomp.anied 
the Czar Alexander in tho campaigns of 1813 and 
1814, .and avas present at the congresses of Ch.atiUon 
and Vienna. Ho aa-as r.aised to the r.ank of carl, 
June IS, 1814. The latter years of his life avero 
chiefly spent at his country residence, C.aitside, 
near Glasgoaa', aa-here he died Jamo 17, 1843. — His 
eldest son, Cn-vr.LES HunnAY, Eaul CATiic.an.T 
(formerly lanoaa'n as Lord Greenock), aa'as born 
1783; •sera-ed in Sp.ain and .at tV.aterloo imder 
'Wellmgton ; afteraa'.ards noted in C.anada; .and 
aa'as made .a general, and colonel of the 1st Dragoon 
Gii.ards. He died Jidj’ 1859. 

CATHCART, Sin George, son of William, Earl 
C.athcai*t, aa'as born in London, 1794. Educated 
.at Eton .and Edhiburgh, he, iu 1810, jomed the 2d 
Life Guards, .and fought aa'ith the gr.and army in tho 
campaigns of 1812 and 1813 ; and as aide-de-camp 
to tho 'Duke of WeUiugtou, aa’as present at Quatre 
Br.as and W.atcrloo. In 1828, he aa-.as made lieu- 
tenant-colonel, .and served in British America .and 
the West Indies for .about eight ye.ars ; and in 1837 
ho proa'cd himself an energetic and efiicient officer 
in quelling the outbre.ak in Canada, where he 
remained for more than sis years. In 1852, Raving 
held tho .ajipointment of deputy-lieutenant of tho 
Toaa’er for some yc.ar.s, he av.as made goa'cmor of the 
Capo of Good I'lopo, avith comm.and of the forces, 
and in this c.ap.acitj' succeeded hi bringing to 
a successful end tho harassing ICaflr av.ar. He 
returned to England in time to bo sent out to the 
Crimc.a as gcncr.al of division. His br.aa'ci'j’ hero 
avas conspicuous,’espooi.aUy in tho battle of Inlcer- 
mann, avliero the odds avere so terribly ag.ainst the 
British forces, and avhero ho av.as slain. Ho aa-.'is 
buried on tho spot avhere ho fell, and avliich, in his 
lionom’, av.as named Cathcart’s Hill. C. avas the 
author of a vciy a'.alu.ablc avork, entitled C'ommcii- 
larks on t/ic Vnr in liiissia itinl Gcrmaitg in 1812 
aiul 1813 (London, 1850). 

CATIIE'DRAL, from a Greek aa'ord cathedra, 
signifying a scat. Thus, ‘to speak cx cathedra,' is 
to .speak as from ,a scat of authority. The C. 
city is the sc.at of the bishop of the diocese, and Ins 
throne is jdaced in tho C. church, ai'liich is the parish 
church of the whole diocese. Tho diocese av.as. in 
fact, anciently c.alled jinrocfi in, amtil the application 
of this name to the smaUcr portions into which 
it aa'as dia'ided. A C. toaa'n has generally been imdcr- 
stood to be entitled to tho honours of a cita’, ea'on 
although the toaa-n bo not a borough incorporate ; 
Init in tho case of M.anchester, the claim w.as dis- 
alloaved by a court of l.aav. The distinction betaveen 
G. and coUegi.ate churches consists principally in tho 
sec of tho Inshop behig at the former. The govern- 
ing body of a C. is called tlie de.an and chapter — 
i. 0 ., tho dean and c.anons avho meet for corporate 
puriioses in the chapter-house of tho c.athedr.al. The 
jiroporty of tho C. vests in this body. They elect tho 
bishop of the diocese on tho issue of .a conge iVClire 
from tho croavn, but as the person to bo elected is 
always named, and they may be compelled by a 
mand.amus to elect that person aud no other, the 
election is merely a form. 

The bishop is ‘ a'isitor ’ of the dean and chapter. 
In England, by the act of 1840, .aU members of 
catliedr.als, except the de.an, are sta'led canons. Their. 
seat in the C. is c.aUcd their stall. Tho 3 ’ .are no longer 
c.aUcd prebends. C.anons must reside 3 months iu 
each j’ear. The act aUoai'S to tho canons of Durham, 
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Jlancliestor, St PaiU’s, ijnd Westminster, an income 
of £1000 per annum ; to those of every other C. in 
England, £500. The bishop ^yas always eonsidercd 
of common right to have the patronage of c.anonries, 
but formerly there were e-vceptions. Now, the 
appointment to all canonries is vested cither in 
the bishop, or in the crown. Where the bishop is 
patron, he ‘ collates,’ and the dean and chapter 
‘ induct,’ by placing the new canon in .a stall in the 
church. The crown appoints by Icttcrs-patent, and 
the canon is installed without collation. Honorary 
canons have no emoluments, but r.ank after the 
canons. Minor canons, of whom there are from 2 
to G in each C., perform the daily choral services. 
The 0. service is the usu.al Church of England 
service intoned, with an anthem and the Psalms 
chanted. Eor the general plan of C. buildings, see 
Cinman. The more remarkable cathedrals will 
bo noticed under the names of the towns in which 
they are situated. In Engliind, the number of 
cathedrals is 29. 

CATHELINEAU, Jacques, general of the army 
in La Vendee, in the west of France, was bom 
January 5, 1759, in very humble life, at Pin-en- 
hliiugcs, in Lower Anjou. Homfied at the atrocities 
and despotic acts of the Convention, ho placed him- 
self in opposition to it, and soon collected around him 
a body of loyal peas.antiy, whom he led against and 
defeated the Pepublioans in several conflicts. After 
the adctoi'y of Saumur (q. v.), the council of generals 
appointed him, as having the greatest influence over 
his countrymen, commander-in-chief. He imm edi- 
ately determined to make an attack upon Nantes, 
and managed to penetrate into the town, where ho 
was wounded by a musket-ball, and his troops imme- 
diately dispersed. He w.as earned to St FTorent, 
whore he died July 11, 1793. He was a man of 
groat simplicity and honesty of character, and his 
I)iety avas such, that he was called the Saint of 
Anjoq. 

OA'THEEINE- WHEEL (see Cakiarine, St) 
is frequently used as a charge in coats 
of .arms, when it is represented with 
teeth; thus : 

CA'THETERfGr. hathiemi, to thrust 
into), was a name applied indifferently 
to all. instniments used for passing 
along mucous canals. In modem times, how- 
ever, it has generally been resorv'ed for tubular 
rods through which fluids or air may pass, and 
avhich m.ay give free exit to the accumulated con- 
tents of such ongans as the auinary bladder. The 
C. for the latter purpose is a very old Eurgic,al 
instrument. The .ancients made theirs of copper, 
which accimndated verdigris. In the 9th c. silver 
was substituted by the Arabian surgeons as a 
cleanlier metal, and is still used by all avho are 
not obliged, for economical reasons, to h,ave their 
catheters made of German silver or pearter. Tlie 
airinary 0. for the male varies in length from 10 
to 11 inches ; the female C. need not be more than 
4 or 5 inches. The form is a matter of indifference, 
but most surgeons prefer an instnunent straight to 
avithin the last few inches of its length ; the latter 
shoifld bo curved into the segment of a small circle. 
Others, however, use a double cum'e, and, indeed, 
iie.arly every surgeon has a peculiar fancy in this 
respect. 

Flexible c.atheters are made of gum elastic, which 
m.ay be used cither .alone or supported on a wire, 
hlany other materials have been proposed. Of 
late years, gutta percha has been used, but owing 
to some awkward accidents — such as portions often 
breaking off in the bladder — it has not been 
generally adopted by surgeons. 


CA'T’HODE. See Akode. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. The term c.atholic 
literally signifies universal. The phrase C. G. is 
therefore equivalent to ‘ universal chrrrch,’ and 
cannot properly bo applied to .any particular sect 
or body, such as the Roman, Anghcan, Genevan, 
Reformed Lutheran, or Presbyterian, all of which 
form merely portions more or less pure of the 
‘church universal.’ It was first employed to dis- 
tinguish the Cludstian Qmrch from the Jewish; 
the latter being restricted to a single nation, 
whereas the former was intended for the world m 
general. Afterwards, it served to mark the differ- 
ence between the orthodox Cluristian Church and 
the v.arious sects which sprang from it, such as 
the Corinthians, Basilidians, Arians, Macedonians, 
&c. The name has been retained bj' the Cluurch of 
Rome, which was the visible successor of the primi- 
tive one ; and .although Protestant divines have 
been careful to deny its applicability to a church 
which they consider buried under the corrupt 
accretions of centuries, yet the term catholic is still 
used by the populace of almost every Protestant 
country as synonymous avith Roman Catholic, so 
that from their minds all conception of the literal 
meaning of the word has vanished. For an accoimt 
of the Church of Rome, see art. Rohan CATnoLlO 
CuURCn. 

CATHOLIC CRE'DITOE, in the law of Scot- 
land, is one whose debt is secured over several or 
the whole subjects belonging to the debtor — e. g., 
over two or more heritable estates for the same 
debt. The C. C. is bound so to exercise his right ns 
not unnecessaxOy to injime the securities of the 
other creditors. Thus, if he draw his whole debt 
from one of the subjects, he must assign his security 
over the others to the postponed creditors. 

CATHOLIC (Roiman) EMANCIPATION ACT 
(10 Geo. IV. c. 7). To render this famous measure 
intelligible, and still more to convey a conception 
of its importance to yoimger readers, it is neces- 
sary that we should preface our accoimt of it 
by a slight sketch of the position of our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects before it avas passed. From 
first to last, the sufferings of the Roman Catholics 
avere the fruit of politic.al tyranny quite as much 
as of religious rancour or fanaticism, and their 
relc.ase was effected by a change in the political 
rather than in the religious views or feelings of 
the dominant party. The first occasion on avhich 
even a promise of a different line of policy from 
that ai'hich had been originally adopted aa-as held 
out to the Rom.an Catholics of Ireland, avas on the 
termination of the revolutionary war in 1G91 ; and 
had King William been able to cany out the adeaa’s 
avhich his personal enlightenment and liber.ality 
dictated, it is probable that Cathohe emancipa- 
tion would have been hastened by more than a 
centuiy. But the English parliament, avhich was 
intensely anti-Roman Catholic, enacted, on the 22d 
of October 1G91, that Irish members of both Houses 
should take the oaths of supremacy ; .and three years 
hater, a set of acts avere passed, which placed the 
Roman Catholics in a averse position than at any 
previous period of their history. The avhole popu- 
lation was dis.armed, and the priests banished from 
the country. But avhat must have been stfll more 
intolerable, was the interference with the private 
arrangements of their families. All Roman Catho- 
lics were prohibited from acting as guardians not 
only to Protestant, but to Catholic children. At a 
somewhat later date (1704), it was enacted that if a 
son chose to turn Protestant, he should be entifed 
to dispossess his father, and at once to t.ake posses- 
sion of the family estate'. Though C.atholics were 
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not directly declared incapable of bolding land, tboy 
■were deprived of the right of acquiring it by 
purchase, or even by long lease ; and if a Catholic 
ebanced to occupy a place in a lino of entaU, be was 
passed over in favour of the next Protestant heir. 
No office of trust, ei\Tl or niibtary, Tvas now open to 
a Catholic ; be was forbidden to vote at elections, 
to intermarry with a Protestant, or even to dwell 
in Limerick or Galway, except imder certain condi- 
tions. But perhaps the most demoralising provision 
of all, was that which empowered the son of a 
Catholic to bring bis father into Ghancciy, to force 
him to declare on oath the value of his property, 
and to settle such an allowance on him as the court 
sboidd determine, not only for the father’s life, but 
the son’s. 

Amongst the other burdens of this lieavy time, 
may bo mentioned the exclusion of C.athoUcs from 
the profession of the law, and the regulation that if 
a Protestant laivyor married a Catholic, he should bo 
held to have gone over to her feith ; the prohibition 
against Catholios acting as schoolmasters, imder tho 
penalty of being prosecuted as conrtets, by which 
the whole body was vurtually excluded from tho 
benefits of education : and tho still more summary 
enactment, that if a priest celebrated marri.agc 
between a Protestant and a Catholic, ho should bo 
hanged. But as years passed aw.a5-, tho memory of 
tho foul deeds of the Inquisition andtlio confessional, 
and of tho other enormities of wliich Homan Catho- 
lics had boon guilty in their days of power, waxed 
fainter ; milder feriings began to prevail ; and when 
Grattan appeared ns the champion of their rights, 
tho field was already in some degree prepared for 
his labours. Favoured by such influences, of which 
no one Itnow bettor how to avail himself, ho suc- 
ceeded, in 1780, in carrying, in the Irish parliament, 
tho famous resolution, ‘ th.at tho Idng’s most excellent 
majesty, and tlio Lords and Commons of Ireland, 
arc tho only competent power to make laws to bind 
Ireland.’ Many of the disqualifying statutes were 
now rcpc.alcd, and the claim for complete equality 
with Englishmen .and Protestants, or complete 
sepanation from tho sister-countrj', was now formally 
urged. From tliis period till tho final liberation was 
achieved, there was no rest. Tlio Irish rebellion of 
170S brought home to tho English nation the dangers 
to which it avoidd const.antly bo cxiiosed till the 
question avas finally adjusted. Tho Act of Union 
of 1800 avas tho immediate consequence of that 
outbro.ak ; and to this act the Irish aa-ero induced to 
consent by a aurtual pledge entered into by hir Pitt, 
to tho effect that the Catholic disabilities should bo 
at once removed. But, lilio William of Or-angc, Pitt 
had pledged himself to more tluin ho aa-as able to 
accomplish. The king was seized aadth scniplcs 
regarding the obligations imposed upon him by his 
coronation oath, and made a vigorous stand against 
tho proposals of his minister. 

At a subsequent period, efforts were made in the 
direction of emancipation bj" Mr Canning .and Lord 
Castlere.agh. About 1S2-1, the press began to take 
U]) tho question avaianly ; a C.atholic Association aaaas 
foianod, to prep.arc petitions to p.ailiainent ; the Irish 
priests stimulated their Hocks to Bubscribo for the 
purposes of .agitation ; O’Connell r.apidly bee-amo a 
power ; and as early as March 1S25, tho importanco 
of tho question avas so deeply felt, th.at .Sir F. Burdett 
ventured to introdueo a rebef bill, which passed the 
Commons by a majority of 2GS to 241, but ayas 
rejected by tho Lords. A sUght temporary reaction 
now took place, the superstitious fears of ignor.ant 
Protest.ant3 being excited by a ‘ no-popery’ ciy, and 
in consequence, a now relief bill, introduced in 1827, 
though supported by the last effort of Canning’s 
eloquence, was lost in the Commons by a majority 
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of 4. But tho liberal view of the Homan C.atholic 
claims was cssenti.ally the popular one — at least 
among the enlightened classes ; and as a proof of 
tills, imder the hostile administration of the Duke 
of Wellington, the "veiy same resolution which 
had been lost in 1827 by a minority of 4, was 
ciirricd in 1828 by a majority of G. The duke 
himself now began to w.aver in opinion, so that 
the beginning of the end w.as manifestly near. 
During O’Connell’s famous c.anvass for the coimty 
of Clare, the diilvO declared in the House of 
Lords, ‘if the public mind were now suffered 
to bo tranquil, if tho agitators of Ireland would 
only leave the jmblic mind at rest, the people 
would become more satisfied, and I certainly 
think it would then be possible to do something.’ 
O’Connell’s return for Clare, notwithstanding the 
existence of the oaths which precluded him from 
taldng his seat in tho House, and tho events 
which now followed in quick succession, made 
it clear that the ‘ something’ of which tho diilre 
had spoken must bo the passing of the cman- 
cip.ation bill in the ensuing session. The Idng’s 
speech, which w.as read on the 5th February of the 
following year, accordingly contained a reoommen- 
d.ation to parliament, to consider whether the civil 
disabilities of the Catholics could not be removed, 
‘ consistently with the full .and permanent securitj' 
of our establishments in church and state.’ 

On tho Gth March, Mr Peel brought forward tho 
gre.at measure. The majority on tho motion in tho 
Commons for gomg into committee was 188, in a 
house of SOS members ; tho debate on tho second 
reading issued in a m.ajority of 180 ; .and the final 
m.ajority, after tho btU had passed through com- 
mittee, in which not one of the many amendments 
proposed w.as earned, was 178 in a House of 4C2. 
In tho Lords, tho debate lasted three nights, tho 
m.ajority being lOG in favour of tho seeond reading 
of a bill avhich, nine months before, the same House 
h.ad refused, by a majority of 45, even to entertain 
— so rapid and threatening had been the progress 
of the .agitation. On tho 13th April 1829, this 
famous measure became the law’ of tho land. It 
now only remains th.at, by mentioning tho pro- 
visions of tho act, wo sum up tho results of one of 
tho most important controversies th.at ever agitated 
tho inhabitants of this country. For tho oath of 
supremacy, another oath was substituted, by which 
all C.atholic members of parliament boimd them- 
selves to support the existing institutions of tho 
state, .and not to injure those of tho church (see 
Auxohation). C.atholics were admitted to all 
corporate offices, and to .an equal enjoyment of 
.all mimicip.al rights. Tlio army and n.avy had 
alre.ady been opened to them. On the other hand, 
they were excluded from the offices of Eegcnt, of 
Chancellor of England or Ireland, and of Viceroy 
of Ircl.and; from all offices connected w-ith the 
church, its imivorsitics and schools, and from all 
dispos.al of church patronage. Tho most import.ant 
security related to tho fr.anchisc, in which .a £10 
av.as substituted for a 40s. qu.alification in Ireland. 
The clergy of tho B. C. Church were left in tho 
position of other dissenters, the government haaring 
declined either to endow them, or to introduce any 
machinery for prj’ing into their relations to the 
pope. But tho public use of their insignia of office, 
.and of episcop.al titles and names, was denied them ; 
tho extension of monachism was prohibited; and it 
was enacted that tho number of Jesuits shoidd not 
be iucre.ased, and that they should henceforth bo 
subject to registr.ation. For further information, 
see Miss Martineaii’s Hisiory of Bnrjland during 
the Peace from 1815 to 184G. W. & B. Chambers, 
1858. 
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CATHOLIC EPISTLES, He name given, 
according ^to Clemens AJexandrinus and Origen, to 
certain epistles, addressed not to particular churches 
or individuals, but either to the church universal or 
to'a larCT and indefinite circle of readers. Originally, 
the C. E. comprised only the first epistle of John 
and the first of Peter, but, at least as early as the 
4th c. (as ertuoed by the testimony of Eusebius), the 
term yus applied to all the apostolic avritings used 
as ‘ lessons ’ in the orthodox Christian churches. 
But this included the Epistle of James, of Jude, the 
2d of Peter, and the 2d and 3d of John. These seven | 
thus constituted the 0, E., ;dthough the genuineness 
and .authenticity of the last-mentioned five were not i 
imiversally acknowledged; but this very incotpora- 
tiou with epistles whose c.anonicity was not ques- 
tioned, naturally had the effect of confirming their 
authority, so that in a short time the entire seven 
came to be considered a portion of the canon. 

CATHOEICOS, the title of the patiaarchs or 
chief ecclesiastics in the hierarchy of the Armenian 
Chvu-ch, .and of the Christians of Georgia and 
Jlingrelia. 

OATILI'KA, Lu'cius Sn'Korns, descended from a 
patrician but impoverished famil 3 ', was bom about 
the year lOS n.o. During his j’onth, ho attached 
himself to the p.arty of Sulla. His bodily constitu- 
tion, which was capable of enduring any amount of 
laboirr, fatigue, and hardship, allied to a mind which 
could stoop to every baseness and feared no crime, 
fitted him tp take the lead in the conspiracy which 
has made his name infamous to aU ages. In the 
j'car 6S, 33. c. he was elected prmtor; in G7 B. a, 
governor of Africa; and in GO b. c., he desired to 
stand for the considship, but was disqualified on: 
accoimt^of the acous.ations brought aMinst him of | 
maladmimstr.ition in Ins province. Disappointed! 
thus in his ambition, and burdened with manj’ i 
and h^avy debts, ho s.aw no hope for himself but 
in the chances of a pohtical revolntion, and there- 
fore entered into a conspiracy, including man}' 
other j’oung Eom-an nobles, in morals and circum- 
stances gre.atly like himself. The plot, however, 
was revealed to Cicero by Eidria, mistress of one 
of the conspirators. Operations were to commence 
avith the assassination of Cicero in the Campus 
Martins, but the latter was kept aw.are of every 
step of the conspiracy, and contrived to frustrate 
the whole desigm In the night of Hovember G 
(G3 33.0.), Catiline assembled Ins confederates, and 
explained to them a new plan for assassinating 
Cicero; for bringing up the Tusc.an army (which he 
had seduced from its allogi.ance), under Manlius, 
from the encampment .at Emsnl.o: ; for setting fire to 
Rome, and putting to de.ath the hostile senators and 
citizens. In the course of a few hours, everything 
was made known to Cicero. Accordingly, when the 
chosen assassins came to the house of the consul, 
on pretence of a visit, they were immediately 
repulsed. On the 8th of Hovember, Catiline auda- 
ciously appeared^ in the senate, when Cicero — who 
had received intelligence that the insurrection had 
already broken out in Etruria — commenced the 
celebrated invective beginning : QuousQiie tandem 
alndere, Oatilina, paiicntia nostra? &c. (‘How long 
now, Catiline, ovill you abuse our patience?’) The 
scoundrel was abashed, not by the keenness of 
Cicero’s attack, but by the minute Imowledgc he 
displayed of the conspiracy. His attempt at a 
reply w.as miserable, and was drowned in cries of 
execration. "With curses on his lips, he abruptly 
left the senate, and escaped from Rome during the 
night, Catniue and Manhus were now denounced 
as traitors, and an army under the consul, Antonins, 
was sent against them. The conspirators who 


remain^ in Eome,_the chief of whom was Lentulus, 
were arrested, tried, condemned, and executed, 
December 5. The insurrections in several parts of 
Italy were meanwhile suppressed ; many who had 
resorted to C.atiline’s camp m Etruria, deserted when 
they heard what had taken place in Rome, and 
his intention to proceed into Gaiil was frustrated. 
In the beginning of Jimuary (G2), he returned 
by Pistoria (now Pistoja) into Etruria, where he 
encountered the forces under Antonins, and, after 
a dcsper.ate battle, in which he ^splayed almost 
siiperhumau courage and enthusiasm, was drteated 
and shain. The appearance of Catiline was in 
h.armony -nuth his character. He had a daring and 
reckless look ; his face was haggard with a sense of 
crime ; his ej’es wore -wild and bloodshot, and his step 
unsteady, from nightly deb.auchery. The liistoiy of 
the CatUine eonspiraoy is given by Sallust in a 
remarlcably concise and nervous style. 

OA'IION. See Anode. 

CA'IHIIT [amentum), in Botany, a spike of 
numerous, small, unisexual flowers, destitute of 
calyx and corolla, and furnished ovith scale-like 
bracteai instead, the whole inflorescence finally 


Catkin of Willow. C.atldn of Birch. 

falling off by an artictilation in a single piece. 
Examples arc found in the vrillow, hazel, oak, 
birch, .alder, and other trees and shnibs, forming 
the n.atur.al order AjinarrACUa: (q. v.). In some, 
as in the oak and hazel, the male flowers only are 
in catkins. 

CA’TiMINT [Ndpeta cataria), a plant of the 
natural order Lahiatec, pretty common in England, 
in chalky and gr.avelly boUs, but r.are in Scotland 
and Ireland, widely diffused throughout Europe and 
the middle latitudes of Asm, and of North America ; 
remarkable for the fondness which cats display for 
it. It appe.ars to act upon them in a simil.ar w.ay to 
Valerian root ; .and when its leaves are bruised so as 
to be highly odoriferous, they are at once attracted 
to it, 3rub themselves on it, tear .at it, .and chew 
it. Its odour has been described as intermediate 
between that of mint and that of pennjTroyal. It 
has erect stems, 2 — 3 feet lugh, dense whorls of 
m.any whitish flowers, tinged and spotted with rose- 
colour, and stalked heart-shaped leaves of a velvety 

softness, whitish and doavny bone.ath Other species 

are numerous in the south of Europe, and middle 
latitudes of Asia. 

CA'TO, hlAKC3US PoRcicrs, sumamed Ocnsorlus 
xad Sapiens (‘the arise ’), afterwards knoovu as Cato 
Pkiscus or Cato hLuon — to distinguish him from 
Cato of Utica — ^ovas bom at Tusculum in 234 33.C. 
Ho inherited from his plebeian fiather a small form 
in the country of the Sabines, where ho busied 
himself in agricultural operations, and learned to 
love the simple and severe manners of his Roman 
forefathers, which stiU lingered round his •rural 
home. Induced by Lucius Valerius Elacens to 
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remove to Komo when that city was in a transi- 
tion epoch, from the oM-fashioned strictness and 
severe frugality of social hahits, to the luxury and 
licentiousness of Grecian manners, C. appeared to 
protest against this, to denounce the degeneracy of 
the PhUo-hellenic part}', and to set a pattern of 
sterner and purer character. Ho soon distinguished 
himself as a pleader at the bar of justice, and 
after passing through minor ofEces, was elected 
consul. In liis pronnee of Nearer Spain, where an 
insurrection had broken out after the departure of 
the elder Scipio (20G n. c.), G. was so successful 
in quelling disturbances and restoring order, that in 
the following year he was honoured by a triumph. 
G. exhibited extraordinary military genius in 
Spain; his stratagems were brilliant, his plans of 
b.attle were marked by great skill, and his general 
movements were rapid, bold, and unexpected. 
In 187 B.C., a fine opportunity occurred for the 
display of ‘ antique Homan ’ notions. M. Nulvins 
Nobilior had just retruued from HStolia victorious, 
and sought the honour of a triumph. C. objected. 
Pulvius was indulgent to his soldiers, a man of 
literary taste, &c., and 0. charges h im, among 
other enormities, rvith ‘ keeping poets in bis camp.’ 
These inide prejudices of C. were not acceptable 
to the senate, and C.’s opposition was fruitless. 
In 184 D.C., 0. was elected censor, and discharged 
so rigorously the duties of his ofiice, that the 
epithet Censorhts, formerly applied to all persons 
in the same station, was made his permanent sur- 
name. Many of his acts were highly commendable. 
He repaired the water-courses, paved the reservoirs, 
cleansed the drains, raised the rents paid by 
the publicans for the farming of the taxes, and 
diminished the contract prices paid by the state to 
the imdertakers of public worics. hlore question- 
able reforms were those in regard to the price of 
slaves, dress, furniture, equipage, &c. His des- 
otism in enforcing his otora idea of decency may 
e illustrated from the fact, that he de^aded 
Manilius, a man of prmtorian ranlc, for having 
kissed his ^vife in his daughter’s presence in open 
day. G. was a thorou^y dogmatic moraust, 
intolerant, stoical, but great, because he manfully 
contended with rapidly swelling evils ; yet not wise, 
because he opposed the bad and the good in the 
innovations of his age with equal animosity. 

In the year 175 n.c., 0. was sent to Garthage to 
negotiate on the differences between the Garthagi- 
nians and the Numidian king Masinissa ; but haadng 
been offended by l;he Carthaginians, he returned 
to Rome, where, ever afterwards, he described 
Carthage as the most formidable rival of the empire, 
and concluded all his addresses in the senate-house 
— whatever the immediate subject might be — ^with 
the well-known words : ‘ Ceicium censeo, Carthaginem 
esse delendam ’ (‘ For the rest, I vote that Carthage 
must be destroyed ’). 

Though 0. was acquainted with the Greek 
language and its literature, his severe principles led 
him to denounce the latter as injurious to national 
morals. He died 149 B.c., at the age of 85. C. was 
twice married. In his eightieth year, his second 
■wife, Salonia, bore him a son, the grandfather of 
Cato of IJtica. C. treated his slaves rvith shocking 
harshness and cruelty. In his old age, he became 
greedy of gain, yet never once allowed his avarice 
to interfere with his honesty as a state-frmetionary. 
He also composed various literary works, such as 
De Ee EiisUca (a treatise on agriculture) — much 
corrupted, however. The best editions are by Gesner 
and Schneider in their Scriptores Sei Ettslicce. His 
greatest historical work, Origines, has rmfortu- 
nately perished ; but some few fragments are given 
in Kr.ausc’s Historicorum Eomanonim Fragmenta 
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(Berlin, 1833). Fragments of C.’s orations — of which 
as many as 150 -were read by Cicero— are given in 
Meyer’s Oralonim Eomanoriun Fragmenta (Zurich. 
1842). 

CATO, MAuens Porcius, named C.vto tiir 
Younger, or Cato Uticensis (from the place of 
his death), was bom 95 b.c. Ha'sing lost, dming 
chil(ttood, both parents, he "was educated in the 
house of his uncle M. Livius Drusus, and, even 
in his boyhood, gave proofs of his decision and 
strength of character. In the ye.ar 72 B.c., he 
served writh distinction in the campaign against 
Spartacus, but without finding satisfaction in mili- 
tary life, though he proved himself a good soldier. 
From Macedoni.a, w'here he was military tribune in 
67, he went to Pergamus in search of the Stoic 
philosopher, Athenodorus, whom he brought b.ack 
to his camp, and whom he induced to proceed with 
him to Rome, where he spent the time partly in 
philosophical studies, and partly in forensic discus- 
sions. Desirous of honestly qualifying himself for 
the quffistorship, he commenced to study all the 
financial questions connected ■with it. Immedi- 
atdy after his election, he introduced, in spite of 
■violent opposition from those interested, a rigorous 
reform into the treasury offices. He quitted the 
quffistorship at the appointed time amid general 
applause. In 63 b. a, he was elected tribune, ami 
also deliverod his famous speech on the Catiline 
conspiracy, in which he denounced Caesar as an 
accomplice of that political desperado, and deter- 
mined the sentence of the senate. Strongly dread- 
ing the influence of unbridled greatness, and not 
discerning that an imperial genius — like that of 
Cmsar — ^was the only thing that could remedy 
the evils of that overgrown monster, the Roman 
Republic, he commenced a career of what seems to 
us blind pragmatical opposition to .the three most 
powerM men in Rome — Crassus, Pompey, and 
Omsar. C. was a noble but strait-laced theorist, 
who lacked the intuition into circumstances which 
belongs to men like Cmsar and Cromwell. His 
first opposition to Pompey was successful ; but his 
opposition to Cmsaris consulate for the year 59 
not only failed, but even served to hasten the 
formation of the first -trimn'Vfirate betw'cen Ccesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus. He was after'wards forced 
to side TOth Pompey, who had resiled from his 
connection ■«!& Csesar, and become reconciled to 
the aristocracy. Afthr the battle of Pharsalia (48 
B.C.), C. intended to join Pompey, but hearing the 
news of his death, escaped into Africa, where ho 
was elected commander by the partisans of Pompey, 
but resigned the post in favour of MeteUus Scipio, 
and imdertook the defence of Utica. Here, when 
he had tidings of Cmsar’s decisive motory over 
Scipio at Thapsus (April 6, 46 B.c.), C., finding that 
his troops were whoUy intimidated, advised the 
Roman senators and knights to escape fi-om Utica, 
and make terms ■noth the victor, but prohibited all 
intercessions in his own favour. He resolved to die 
rather than surrender, and, after spending the night 
in reading Plato’s Pheedo, committed suicide by 
stabbing himself in the breast. 

CATO, Dionysius, is the name prefixed to a 
little vohune of moral precepts in verso, which w'as 
a great favourite during the middle ages. IVhether 
or not such a person ever existed, is a point of 
the greatest uncertainty. jThe title which the 
book itself commonly bears, is Dionysii Gatonis 
Dlslicha de Morihvs ad Filium. Its contents have 
been differently estimated : some scholars have 
considered the precepts admirable ; others, weak 
and vapid : some have foimd indications of a supe- 
rior Boriptural knowledge; others, of a deep-rooted 
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pasamsm. The style 'has hocn pronounced the 
piu-cst Latin and the most corrupt jargon. The 
truth avould seem to he, that on a groimdwork of 
excellent Latin of the Silver Age, the illiterate 
monks of a later period have, as it avere, inavoven 
a multitude of their oaaTi harhario errors, avhich 
preclude us from determining precisely the period 
aa’heu the a’olume aa'as composed. It begins aa-ith a 
preface addressed by the supposed author to his 
son, after aa’hich come 56 injunctions of r.athcr a 
simple character, such as pareiitem ama. This is 
foUoaved by the substance and main portion of the 
book — ^auz., 144 moral precepts, each of aa'hich is 
expressed in taa’o dactylic hexameters. Liuing the 
middle ages, the Dtsiiclia aa'as used as a text-book 
for young scholars. In the 15th c., more than 30 
editions averc printed. The best edition, hoavea'cr, 
is that published ,at Amsterdam in 1754 by Otto 
Amtzenius. Caxton translated it into English. 

GA'TODON and CATODO'NTIDiE. See 
Cacholot. 

CATO'PTIIICS. The diausions of the science 
of optics are l.aid out and explained in the article 
Optics (q. as). G. is that subdiansion of geometrical 
optics avhich treats of the phenomena of light 
incident upon the surfaces of bodies, and reflected 
therefrom. All bodies reflect more or less light, 
ea'cn those through aa-hich it is most readily trims- 
raissible ; light fa'Uing on such media, for instonce, 
at a certain angle, is totally reflected. Rough 
surfaces scatter or disperse (see I)ispi;p.sion ofLigut) 
a largo portion of ai'hat falls on them, through 
aa'hich it is that their peeuliarities of figure, colour, 
&c., are seen by eyes in a variety of positions; 
they are not said to rejlect light, but thero_ is no 
doubt they do, though in such a aa'.ay, oaving to 
their inequalities, as never to present the proper 
phenomena of reflection. The surfaces aa'ith avhich 
0., acQordingly, de.als, are the smooth and polished. 
It tracks the course of rays .and pencils of light 
after reflection from such surfaces, and determines 
the positions, and traces the forms, of images of 
objects as seen in mirrors of diflerent Mnds. 

A ray of light is the smallest conceiv.able portion 
of a stre.am of light, and is represented by the fine 
of its path, avhich is alaa'.ays a straight line. _ A 
pencil of light is an assemblage of rays constituting 
either a cylmdrical or conical stre.am. A stream of 
light is called a converging pencil when the rays 
converge to the a'ertex of the cone, c.alled a focus ; 
and a diverging pencil, when they diverge from the 
vertex. The axis of the cone in each case is called 
the axis of the penciL 'Wlicn the stre.am consists of 
parallel rays, the pencil is called cylindric.al, .and the 
axis of the cylinder is the axis of the pencil. In 
nature, aU pencils of light arc primarily diverging 
— every point of a luminous body throwing oil light 
in a conical stre.am ; converging rays, however, aro 
continually produced in optical instruments, and 
when light diverges from a very distant body, such 
as a fixed star, the rays from it flailing on any sm.all 
body, such as a reflector in a telescope, may, 
without error, be regarded as forming a cylindrical 
pencil. MTien a r.ay falls upon any surface, the 
angle which it makes with the normal to the 
surface at the point of incidence is called the angle 
of incidence; and that which the reflected ray m.akes 
with the normal, is called the angle of reflection. 

Two facts of observation form the groundwork 
of catoptrics. They aro expressed in wlrnt are 
called the la'ws of reflection of light : 1. In the 
reflection of light, the incident ray, the norm.al 
to the surface at the point of incidence, and the 
reflected ray, lie all in one plane. 2. The angle of 
reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. These 
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law's arc simple facts of obscrv.ation and experiment, 
and they are easily verified experimentally. Eays of 
all colours and qualities follow these laws, so that 
white light, after reflection, remains undecomposed. 
The haws, too, hold, w'hatever be the nature, geo- 
metrically, of the surface. If the surface be a plane, 
the normal is the perpendicular to the plane .at the 
point of incidence ; if it bo curved, then the norm.al 
is the perpendicular to the tangent plane .at that 
point. From these l.aw's and geometrical consider- 
ations may be deduced all the propositions of 
catoptrics. In the present w'ork, only those can be 
noticed whose truth can m a manner be exhibited 
to the eye, without any rigid mathematical proof. 
They are arr.anged under the heads Plane Surfaces 
.and Curve Surfaces. 

Plane Surfaces.—!. ^Vhen a pencil of parallel r.ays 
flails upon a iilane mirror, the reflected pencil consists 
of parallel rays. A glance at the annexed figure 
(fig. 1), where PA and QB 
are two of the incident rays, 
and are reflected in the direc- 
tions AE. and BS respectively, 
w'ill make the truth of this 
pretty clear to the eye. The 
proposition, how’cver, may be 
rigidly demonstrated by aid 
of Euclid, book xi., with which, 
however, wc shall not presume 
the reader to bo actju.ainted. 

The reader may satisfy him- 
self of its truth practically by 
taking a number of rods parallel to one another and 
inclined to the floor, and then tui'nhi" them over till 
they shall again bo cqu.ally inclined to the floor, 
when he will again find them .all parallel. — 2. If a 
diverging or converging pencil is incident on a plane 
mirror, the focus of the reflected pencil is situated 
on the opposite side of the miiTOr to that of tho 
incident pencil, and at an equal dist.ancc from it. 
Suppose the pencil to be diverging from the focus 
Q (fig. 2), on tho 
inin'or of tho sur- Q. 

flace of which CB 
isja section. Draw 
QN 7 perpendicular 
to OB, and make ' 
qN = QN, then q 
is the focus of the 
reflected rays. For 
let QA, QB, QC bo 
any of the incident 
nays in the plane of 
the figure ; dr.aw tho line AM perpendicular to CB, 
and draw AR, making the angle MAR cqu.al to the 
angle of incidence, MAQ. Then AR is the reflected 
r.ay. Join qA.. Now it can be proved geometri- 
cally, and indeed is apparent at a glance, that qA 
and AR are in the same straight line ; in other 
words, the reflected ray AR jiroceeds as if from 
q. In the same way, it may be shewm that the 
direction of any other reflected r.ay, .as BS, is as 
if it proceeded from q ; m other words, q is the 
focus of reflected rays ; it is, however, only their 
virtual focus. See 
.art. Focus. If a 
pencil of rays con- 
verged to q, it is 
evident that they 
would bo reflected 
to Q as their real 
focus, so th.at a sep- 
arate proof for the 
ease of a converging 
pencil is imnecessary. 


Fig. .3. 

The reader wlio has followed 
the above, •will have no difficulty in understanding 
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How the position and form of the image of an object 
placed before a plane mirror — as in fig. 3, where the 
object is the arrow AB, in the plane of the paper, 
to which the plane of the mirror is perpendicular — 
should he of the same form and magnitude as the 
object (as ab in the fig.}, and at an equal distance 
from the mirror, on the opposite side of it, hut with 
its difieront p.irts inverted with regard to a given 
direction. The highest point a, for instance, in the 
image, corresponds Avith the lowest point. A, in tho 
object. He avUl also understand how, in the ordi- 
nary use of a looking-glass, the right hand of the 
image corresponds to the left hand of the object. 

AVheu trvo plane mirrors are placed with their 
reflecting surfaces towards each other, and parallel, 
they form the experiment called the JSndless 
Gallerj*. Let (in fig. 4) tho arrow, Q, be plaeed 
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vertically between the parallel mirrors, CD, BA, 
with their silvered faces turned to one another, 
Q will produce in the mirror CD tho image 5 ’. 
This imago will act as a new object to produce 
with tho mirror BA tho imago g", which, again, 
will produce with tho mirror CD another image, 
and so on. Another series of images, sitch as </, 
g", &o., will similarly bo produced at tho samo 
time, tho first of tho scries being (f, tho imago of Q 
in the mirror BA. By an cyo placed between the 
mirrors, tho succession of images will bo scon as 
dosoribod ; and if the mirrors were perfectly plane 
and xiarallcl, and reflected aU the light incident on 
thorn, tho number of tho images 'of both series 
would bo infiuito. If, instead of being parallel, tho 
mirrors aro inclined .at an angle, the form and 
position of tho imago of an object m.ay bo foimd in 
jirecisely the samo w.ay ns in tho former case, the 
imago formed ■ndth the flrst mirror being reg.ardcd 
as a new (virtual) object, whoso image, with regard 
to the second, has to bo determined. For a 
curious application of two plane mirrors meeting 
and inclined at an angle an aliquot p.art of 180°, 
see art. KAiUinoscorE. — 3. Tho tavo propositions 
already est.ablished aro of extensive ap^rlication, as 
has p.artly been shown. They include the explanation 
of all phenomena of 
light rebated to plane 
mirrors. The third 
proposition is ono also 
of considerable utility, 
though not fundamen- 
tal. It is : AVheu a r.ay 
of light has been re- 
flected .at each of two 
mirrors inclined at a 
given angle to each 
other, in a plane per- 
pendicular to their in- 
tersection.thcrcflected 
ray will deviate from 
its original course by 
an angle double tho 
angle of inclin.ation of tho mirrors. Let A and B 
(fig. 5) ho sections of the mirrors in a plane_ peiipen- 
diordar to their intersection, and let their directions 
GSG 
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be produced till they meet in C. et SA in tho 
plane of A and B, he the ray in dent on the first 
mirror at A, and let AB be the lino in which it is 
thenco reflected to B. After reflection at B, it will 
pass in the line BD, meeting SA, its original path, 
produced in D. The angle AjDB evidently measures 
its devi.ation from its original course, and this angle 
is readily shewn to be double of the angle at , C, 
which is that of the inclination of the mirrors. It 
is on this iiroposition that the important mathe- 
matical instruments called the Quadrant and Sextant 
(q. V.) depend. 

Curved Surfaces . — ^As when a pencil of light is 
reflected by a curved mirror, each ray follows the 
ordinary law of reflection, in every case in which wo 
can draw the normals for the different points of the 
surface, we can determine tho direction in which the 
various r.ays of tile pencil are reflected, as in the 
case of plane mirrors. It so happens that normals 
can be 6 asily drawn only in the case of the sphere, 
and of a few ‘surfaces of revolution,’ as they are 
c.alled. . These are the paraboloid, the ellipsoid, and 
the hyperboloid of revolution. The paraboloid of 
revolution is of importance in optics, as it-is used in 
some specula for telescopes. See arts. SrEOULUM and 
TELEscorr. The three surfaces last named arc, 
however, aU of them interesting, as being for pencils 
of light incident in certain ways what arc called 
surfaces of accurate reflection — i. c., they reflect all 
the r.ays of the incident pencil to a single point or 
focus. AVo shall explain to what this property is 
owing in the case of the par.abolic reflector, and 
state gener.aUy the facts regarding the other two. 

1. The conc.ave p.ar.ahohc reflector is a svufaoo of 
accurate reflection for poncUs of rays p.arallel to the 
axis or central lino of flgiuo of tho paraboloid. 
This results from the property of the surface, that 
tho normal at any point of it passes through tho 
.axis, • .and bisects tho angle between a line through 
that point, par-aUel to the axis, and a line joining the 
point to the focus of the generating parabola. Refer- 
ring^to fig. G, suppose a ray incident on the surface 
at B, in tho line SP, p.arallcl to tho axis AFG. 
Then if P be the focus of 
the generating par.abola, 
join PF. PF is tho 
direction of the reflected 
ray. For PG, the normal 
.at P, by the property 
of the surf.ace, bisects tho 
angle FPS, and therefore 
^ (angle) FPG = ^ GPS. 

But SPG is tho .angle of 
incidence, .and SP, P 6 , 
and FP .are in one pl.ano, 
and therefore, by the haws 0 _ 

of reflection, FP is the 

reflected ray. In the same w.ay, aU rays whatever, 
parallel to the axis, must pass through F after 
reflection. If F were a luminous jjoint, the r.ays 
from it, after reflection on the mirror, would all 
proceed in a cylindrical pencil parallel to the .axis. 
This reflector, with a bright light in its focus, is 
accordingly of common use in light-houses. 

2. In the concave ellipsoid mirror there aro two 
points — vii!., the foci of the generating ellipse, such 
that rays diver^g from either will ho accur.ately 
reflected to the other. This results from the 
property of the figure, that tho normal at any point 
bisects the angle mcluded between lines drawn to 
that point from the focL 

3. Owing to a property of the surface similar to 
that of the ellipsoid, a pencil of rays converging to 
the exterior focus of a hyperbolic reflector, will ho 
accirrately reflected to tlie fociis of the generating 
hyperbola. 
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Tile converse of the aliove tlireo propositions 
holds in the case of the mirrors being convex. 

Though the sphere is not a surface of accurate 
reflection, except for rays diverging from the centre, 
and which on reflection are retiuned thereto, the 
spherical reflector is of great practical importance, 
because it can be made ivith greater facilify and at 
less expense than the parabohe reflector. See art. 
Tekescopb. It is necessary, then, to investig.ate 
the phenomena of light reflected from it. 

4. Spherical JLfirrors. — It is usual to treat of two 
cases, the one the more frequent in piracticc, tbo 
other the more general and comprehensive in theory'. 
First, then, to iind the focus of reflected rays when 
a small pencil of parallel rays is incident directly 
on a concave spheric^ 
mirror. Let BAB' 
(fig. 7) be a section 
of the mirror, O its 
centre of curvature, 
and A the centre of 
its aperture. AO is 
the axis of the mirror, 
and therefore of the 
incident pencil, be- 
cause it is incident 
directly on the' mirror ; a pencil being called oblique 
when its axis is at an angle to the axis of the mirror. 
As the ray incident in the line OA will bo refleeted 
back in the same line — OA being the normal at A 
— tbo focus of reflected rays must be in OA. Let 
SB bo one of the rays ; it will be reflected so that 
jPO = ^ SPO. But ^ OPS by 

parallel lines. Therefore, ^ qSO = ^ gOP, and 
jPg and Og are equal. If, now, the incident pencil 
bo very small — i. o., if P bo very npr A — ^then the 
Hno Pg will very nearly coincide with the lino OA, 
and Pg and Og ■will each of them become very nearly 
the half of OA. lot F bo the middle point of OA 
— the point, namely, to which g tends as -the pencil 
diminishes. Then F is called the principal focus 
of the mirror, and AF tho principal focal Icnrth, 
which is thus = A radius of the mirror. It will bo 
observed that when AP is not small, g lies between 
A and F. Fg is called the aberration of the ray. 
IVhen AF is large, the reflected rays ■will continually 
intersect, and .form a l umin ous curve ■with a cusp 
at^F. This curve is c.alled the Caustic (q. v.). We 
shall now proceed to tho more general case of a 
small pencil of diverging rays, incident directly on 
a concave spherical mirror. Let PAP' (fig. 8) be a 
section of the mirror, 
A tho centre of its 
aperture, 0 of its our 
vature, and let F be its 
principal focus. Then, 
if Q be the focus of 
incident rays (as if 
proceeding from a 
candle there situated), 
g, tho focus of the 
reflected rays, lies on 
QOA, since the pencil is incident directly, and 
tho r.ay QOA, being incident in tho line of the 
normal OA, is reflected back in the same line. Let 
PQ be any other ray of tho pencil. It -will be 
reflected in Pg, so that.:! gPO = .ii OPQ; and on 
tho supposition that PA is very small, so that QP 
beeomes nearly equal to QA, and gP to gA, it can 

bo shown, by Euclid, vi. 3, that ^ ^0^7 nearly. 

From this equation is deduced tho formula gA = 

QAx AF enables us to find gA, when QA 

QA-AF’ 

and AF arc known. Thus, lot the radius of curv.ature 
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be 12 inches, and the distance of the source of 
tho rays, or QA, 30 inches, tho focal length gA = 

30 X 6 inches. If the rays had diverged from 


30-0 

g, it is clear they would have been reflected to Q. 
'The points Q and g, accordingly, are called con- 
jugate foci 

If the mirror be convex, as in fig. 9, instead 
of concave, and a pencil ^ 

of diverging rays bo 
incident directly on it 
from Q, we should find, 
proceeding in exactly 
tho same way as in tho 
former c.a3e, the equation 
. QA X AF 

= qaTaf 

taking the same num- 
bers as before ; gA = 

30 X 6 - . , 

= 5 mehes. 
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For information regarding tho formation of images 
by spherical mirrors, the reader may consult Potter’s 
Elements of Optics. See also the arts. Mieroks .and 
Images. 


By considering fig. S, it is easy to see hoav tho 
relative positions of the two conjugate foci, as they 
arc called, Q, and g, vaiy as the distance, AQ, of the 
origin of tho rays is changed. As Q is advanced 
towards 0, g also approaches 0, since tho angles 
QPO and gPO always remain equal ; .and when the 
source of the light is in the centre, O, of the sphere, 
tho reflected r.ays are .aU returned upon tho source. 
As Q, .again, recedes from 0, g moves towards F, 
which it does not quite reach ■until the distance of 
Q is infinite, so that the incident nays may bo con- 
sidered as parallel, as in fig. 7. If Q is placed between 
O and F, then g be to the right of 0 ; and when 
Q coincides avith F, the reflected nays aviU have no 
focus, but avail be parallel. If Q is between F and 
A, the reflected rays will diverge, and will have 
their virtual focus to the left of A. The correct- 
ness of those deductions may easily bo verified. The 
positions of the conjugates are traced in precisely 
the same way for the convex mirror, and the reader 
who is interested will find no difficulty in tracing 
them for himscE. 


OATO'PTROMANCY, divinalion by the mirror 
or looldng-glass. At Patras, in Greece, tbo sick 
foretold their death or recovery by means of a 
mirror let doavn with a thread imtil its base touched 
the water in a fountain before the temple of Ceres. 
Tho face of the sick person appe.aring healthy in 
the mirror, betokened recovery; if it looked ghastly, 
then death was sure to ensue. More modem 
superstitions attach ill-luck to tho breaking of a 
looking-glass, and to seeing one’s face in a glass 
by candle-light. 

CATS, Jacob, a Dutch statesman smi poet, was 
bom .at Brouwershaven, in Zeeland, in 1577, and 
after studying law, finally setted at Middelburg. 
He rose to high offices in the state, and was twice 
sent as .ambassador to England, first in 1627, and 
again in 1652, while Cromwell was at the head of 
affairs. He died 1660. As a poet, he enjoyed tho 
highest popularity. His poems are characterised 
by simplicity, rich fancy, clearness, and purity of 
style, and excellent moral tendency. The most 
highly prized of his productions were Hauwdyk, 
'I^ouringh (a series of romantic stories relating to 
remarkable marriages), and Spiegel van den Ouden 
en Niemven i^d. The best edition of his works 
appeared at Amsterdam, in 19 vols., 1790 — 1800. 


CA'T’S-EYE, a beautiful miner.al, a variety of 
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quartz receiving its name from the resemblance 
■w'liich the reflection of light from it, especially 
vhen cut oi cahochon^ or in a convex form, is 
supposed to cxliibit to the light ■which seems to 
emanate from the interior of the c^’c of a cat. It 
has a soiii of pearly appearance, and is chatoyant 
or characterised ])y a line jdaj’ of light, •which 
results from the parallel arrangement of the minute 
fibres of the stone itself, or from an intimate 
mixture of some foreign substance, such as ami- 
anthus. It has been supposed that C. is silicified 
wood. It is of various colours, and is obtained 
chiefl}’' from Malabar and Ceylon, The Singhalese 
are especially proud of it, believing it, although 
erroneously, to he oidy found in their island. It is 
often brought from* that island, cut to resemble a 
monkey’s face, from tho idolatrous regard enter- 
tained for the monkey. A chato^'ant variety of 
felspar has been sometimes confounded with C., 
and is also found in Ceylon, 

CA'TSKILL hlOUNTAINS, a group of the 
Alleghany chain, in its largest sense, situated nc.ar 
tlio right bank at once of the Hudson and of tho 
Idohawk, in tin* state of New York. The loftiest 
' points, Hound Top and Higli IN-ak, are rcsjiectivcly 
I dSUl) feet and o720 above tido-wati-r ; and, on a 
I third eminence, a terr.iee of ‘JI.KHI feet above the 
same level presents ( atskill Mountain House, a 
' favourite retioat in sumim r. 'riu* group is drained 
cliietly by CatsUill t'reek, vlu< h, at a village of its 
own name, eut« rs the lIiuNon 111 miles above its 
mouth, and 'M lielow the eonlluence of the Mohawk. 
CAT'S-TAIU SecTvi'iu. 

C-V'T’.S-TAIC GKASS. Su- Timothv Oi:a<s. 
CATTAHU. a town of Austria, in the crown- 
land of Dalmatia, ih Mluatod at the head of the 
(tulf of Cattaro, about dd imh s south-east of 
HagU'ia. It i.^ strongly fortitied, and euriMundcd on 
all sides by mountains. The castle, a ina^Mvc and 
almost macee^siblu building, stiiids on a precipitous 
rock immediately behind the town. lias a 

cathedral, seseral churches an<l hospit.ils, ainl a 
population of *101)0. C., vhieh was at one time the 

capital of a small republic, was in IvS07 annexed 
to tho Icmgdoiu of Italy, luit vas h.anded over to 
Austria in l>'5l l by tlio treaty of Vienna.— Car* 
TAiio, (ii LP or, or ilot'CA i>i Cattaiio, an inlet of 
the Adriatic, near the Sfuith extremity of the D.al- 
inatian coa^it. It consists of tliree b.asins or lakes, 
connected by straits of about half a mile in breadth, 
'riie outer entrance is only a mile and a half ande, 
and the total leiigtli of the gulf is about 30 miles, 
^lountams protect it from all wmd.s, and it lias a 
depth «»f from Id to 20 f.atlionis. 

CA'TTKGAT. or KATTEGAT {Sinus Cu>Umxts), 
the h.ay nr .arm of the sea .situated between the cast 
coast of Jutland and tlie avest coast of Saveden, to 
' the north of tlie Daiu.sli islaruls. It is connected 
avith the Baltic Sea by tin* Gre.at .and Little Belt 
(ip V.), and by the Sound. I’lie Skager Back (q. aa) 
connects it avith tho North Soa. The length of the 
I C. is about IdO miles, and its grcatc.st breadth S5 i 
miles. It is of uneipial dejith, and has dangerous 
sand-haiiks. The principal islands arc Lasue,Sainsoe, 
and Anhalt. TIio Dani.sh shores of the C. arc low, 
but the Swedish shore is very steep and rocky, 
CA'TTERIMOLE, Gnonr.r, one of the most 
di.stmguishcd of English paiiitens in awater-colours, 
avas born at Dicklcburgh, Norfolk, in 1801). JIis 
pictiu*e3, avhich embrace a aa'ide range of subjects, 
arc remarkable for their striking originality of 
conception, angoroiis execution, and flue colour and 
tone. One of his best knoavn and greatest pictures 
is * Luther at the Diet of Spires,’ containing 33 
portraits of the principal characters, copied from the 


authentic originals by the old masters. He also 
designed the engraarings for liis brother’s History 
of the Civil iraj’5, and illustrated many scenes in 
Scott’s novels and in Shakspeare. His later works 
arc cIiieQy oil-paintings. He died July 24, 18GS. 

CA^TTI, or CHATTI, a German people, included 
by Caesar under the name Sueari (q. a’.), avho inlia- 
bited a country pretty nearly corresponding to the 
present Hesse. The south-aYestern part of their 
territory, around Mattiacxim^ avas conquered by the 
Romans under Drusus. The 0. took part in the 
general rising of the Gcimans under Hermann. 
Tacitus praises them as excellent foot-soldiers. 
During the reign of Platens Aurelius, in the end 
of the 2d c., they made incursions into Roman 
Gcnnany and Rluctia. Caracalla failed in an expe- 
dition against them and the Alcmanni in the 3d 
centur^'. About the middle of that century, their 
name began to give place to that of the Franks 
(q. a*.), and is last mentioned by Claudian in the 
latter part of the 4tli century. 

CA'TTLE. See O.x. 

CATTLE, in English Laav. Sec CiiATmi-s. 

CATTO'LICA, a town of Sicily, in tho province 
of Girgcnti, and 14 miles north-avest of tlic city of 
that name. It lias extensive siilphiir-avorlcs, and a 
population of 7200. 

CATU'LLUS, Vali'/kius, a celebrated Roman 
lyrist, avas born at Ve 7 i>na. 87 His father 
was an intimate friend of Julius Cfcsar, and tho 
young poet must ha\’c frcfjucntly met the gre.at 
w.arrior at tho paternal residence, avhen the latter 
avas on liD avay to Gaul. In early life, lie avent to 
Rome, avherc his career avas that of an Epicurean, 
and the expense of this kind of liaang soon invola'cd 
him in pecuniary dillicultics. To release himself 
from tlu-sc, lie followed tho pra.‘tor Memmius to 
Bilhjmia, avitli the intention, like his superior, of 
avringing a fortune out of the proa'incials. Tliis 
fashionable but fidonious method of acquiring money 
did not succeed in C.’s case, mainly, hoavcver, j 
through the more dexterous cupidity of 7>Icmmius. j 
After his return, C. appears to haa’c lia*cd mostly | 
ill Rome, and in very straitened circumstances. 
When lie died is unluiown. His poems, IIG in 
miinl)cr, chiefly consisting of lyrics and epigrams 
— first lirought to light liy Benvenuto Campesani 
of Verona in the beginning of tho 14th c. — haa*o 
always been justly admired for their exquisite 
grace and beauty of style ; hut arc, in many place?, 
grossly indecent. In higher styles of aaTiting, C. 
av.as equally succcssfid, especially in his odes, of 
■which, unfortimatcly, onl}' four have been pre.'^oiwcd. 
Ills heroic or narrative poem on the marriage of 
Pclcu.s and Tlictis — consisting of more than *100 
hexameter lines — and tho wild enthusiastic jincin , 
entitled Atys, arc especially worthy of notice. Most i 
of tho earlier editions of C. include the works of 
Tibullus and Propertius. Tho best modem editions 
arc by Sillig (Gott. 1823), Lachmaim (Berk 1S20), 
and During (Altoua, 1834). A very good translation 
into Enghsh wa.s executed by the Hon. George 
Lamb (Lond. 1821). 

CAUB, a to^wm of Nassau, North Gcnnany, on 
the right hank of the Rliinc, 21 miles avest-north- 
avest of AVicsbaden. It is notcavorthy ns the place 
avherc Blucher crossed tho Rhine avith liis army, 
Jan. 1, 1814 ; and also as the place whore, till ISCG, 
toll avas levied by the Duke of Nassau — the only 
ruler avlio kept up this feudal privilege — from 
I a'csscls naadgating the Rhine. C. has underground 
I slate-quarries j and opposite, on an island in tho 
j river, avliere Louis Ic DCbonnaire died, 840, is a castle 
I called the Pfalz, built in 132G, and avhich is said to . 
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have been, resorted to for safety by the Countesses 
Palatine during their confinement. Pop. 1500. 

OAU'CA, a river of New Granada, in South 
America, which, after flowing 500 miles to tho 
north-east, and watering Popayan, Antioquia, and 
Cacercs, joins the Magdalena on the left or west, 
150 miles from the Caribbean Sea. It gives name 
to a generally fertile department of 68,300 square 
miles, and 200,000 inhabitants. 

CAtrCA'SIAN VAHIETY OP MANKIND, 
an ethnological dhdsion adopted by Blumenbach, 
avhioh included all the inhabitants, ancient and 
modem, of Eiwopo (except the Fins) ; in Asia, the 
Hindus (of high class at least), Persians, Assyrians, 
Arabians, Jews, Phoenicians, inhabitants of Asia 
hliuor and of the Caucasus, &c. ; and in Africa, the 
Egyptians, Abj’ssinians, and Moors. What Blumcn- 
bach had called Caucasians, Dr Prich.ard, who may 
be said to have laid tho real foundation of ethnology, 
makes to consist of two independent groups or 
varieties, grounding on a radical difference of lan- 
guage. One of these is the Syro-Ar.abian or Semitic 
(q. V.) race, and tho other the Indo-European or 
Aryan (q. v.) race. The icliabitants of tho Cauciisus, 
so long held to be types of the European v.ariety, arc 
now by some excluded from it altogether, and classed 
with the sallow flat-f.aced hlongols, to which it is con- 
sidered the n.atiu-e of then: language and other facts 
ally them more closely than the symmetry of their 
shape and complexion do to the European variety. 
The narrow basis upon which the theory of the 
Caucasian type was first formed is thus stated by 
Dr Latham : ‘ Blumenbach had a solitary Georgian 
skull ; and that skull was the finest in his collec- 
tion — that of a Greek being the next. Hence it 
avas taken as the type of tho skull of tho more 
organised dirisions of our species. More than this, 
it gave its n.ame to the type, and introduced tho 
term Caucasian. Never has a single head done 
more harm to science than was done in the way of 
posthumous mischief by tho head of this woU-shaped 
female from Georgia.’ See ErnNotoGr. 

CAD'CASDS, a mountain-range of great geogr.v 
phical and ethnographical importance, occupying 
the istlimirs between the Black Sea and tho Caspian, 
its generiil direction being from west-north-west to 
cast-south-east — from the peninsula of Tam.an on 
the Black Sea, in lat. 45" Iff N., long. 30“ 45' E., to 
tho peninsula of Apsheron on the Caspian, in lat. 
40° 20' N., long. 50° 20’ E. — a length of .about 750 
miles. Tho breadth, including the secondary ranges 
and spurs, m.ay bo at.atcd at about 150 miles, but 
the breadth of the higher C. is much less, not much 
exceeding 00 or 70 miles.. This range, formerly 
belonging entirely to Asia, now forms part of the 
bouiiaary-line between Europe and Asi.a. Tho 
higher and central part of the range is formed of 
parallel chains, not separated by deep and wide 
valleys, but remarkably connected by elevated 
plateaus, which are traversed by n.arrow fissures of 
extreme depth. The highest po.aks are in the most 
central ridge or chain — ^Mount Elburz attaining an 
elevation of 18,000 feet above the sea, while Mount 
Kasbook reaches a height of more than 16,000 feet, 
and several others rise above the lino of ijerpetual 
snow, here between 10,000 and 11,000 feet high; but 
the whole amount of perpetual snow is not great, 
nor are -the glaciers veiy large or numerous. This 
central chain is formed of trachyte. The secondary 
parallel chains are, on the inner side, mostly formed 
of ar^Uaceous slate and Plutonic rocks ; on the 
outer side, of limestone. The spurs and outlying 
mountains or liills are of loss extent and importaneo 
than those of almost any other mountain-range of 
similar m.aguitude, subsiding as they do until they 
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'are only about 200 feet high along the shores of 
the Black Sea. Some parts are entirely destitute of 
wood, but other parts are very densely wooded, and 
the secondary ranges, near the Black Sea, exhibit 
most magnificent forests of oak, beech, ash, maple, 
and walnut; grain is cultivated in some parts 
to a height of 8000 feet, while, in the lower valleys, 
rice, tobacco, cotton, indigo, &o., are produced. As 
might be expected from tho geographical situation 
of the C., the climate, though it is generally healthy, 
is very different on the northern and southern sides, 
the vine growing wild in great abundance on the 
south, which is not the case on the north. The 
southern declivitj' of the mountains, toivards Georgi.a, 
presents much exceedingly beautiful and romantic 
scenery. 

There are no active volcanoes in Mount 0., but 
every evidence of volcanic action. There are mud 
volcanoes at each end of the range, and there are 
also famous naphtha springs in tho peninsula of 
Apsheron. See Baku. Mineral springs also occur 
in many places. The bison, or aurochs, is found 
in the mountains ; in the forests are many fur- 
bearing anim.als ; and game .abounds. Bears, avolves, 
and jackals are among the carnivorous animals. 
Lead, iron, sulphur, coal, and copper are found. 

The av.aters of the 0. floav into four principal 
ria'crs — ^the Kuban, and the Bion or Faz (the Phasis 
of the ancients), which flow into the Black Sea ; .and 
the Kur and the Terek, which flow into the Caspian. 
The Russians have carried a military road, avdth 
great l.aboiu and danger, through a valley some- 
avhat wider than most of tho Caucasian vaDeys, 
between the sources of the Kuban and the Terek. 
This road passes over a height of .about 8000 feet, 
and is protected by many forts, but is exposed to 
other dangers besides those which arise from the 
hostility of the mountain tribes. The only other 
road is by tho Pass of Derbend, near tho Caspian 
Sea. . , ^ „ 

The resistance which the C.aucasian tribes, for 
more than half a century, offered to the arms of 
Russia, attracted to them tho attention of the avorld. 
But with the capture (1859) of the prophet-chief of 
the Lesghians — Schamyl, the most active and deter- 
mined of the foes of Russia, who for a quarter of a 
century withstood and harassed the armies sent 
against him— the power of the Caucasians was 
greatly shattered; .and now th.at he is dead (ho 
died April 1871), although several tribes still re- 
tain their independence, the Russians are said to 
regard the territory as virtually subjugated. The 
general name Circassians (q. v.) is often, but not 
very correctly, applied to the tribes which in- 
habit tho Caucasus, and whose avhole number is 
not above 1,300,000 or 1,500,000. From tho situ- 
ation of Mount C., there have g.athered together 
in it tribes belonging to a greater number of dis- 
tinct races than can perhaps bo found within the 
same space anywhere upon the earth. There are 
more than 100 different languages or dhalocts 
spoken ; the Tiukish-Tartar language, 'howeyer, 
serving for a general medium of commiuiication. 
Tlie different tribes inhabiting the C., long believed 
to be the purest type of tho Indo-European family, 
are now considered not to belong to it at all, but to 
have more affinity with tho Mongolian races. See 
Caucasian Vamett of Mankind. The principal 
tribes are tho Tsherkesscs or Circassians, Ossetes, 
Lesohians, Abasians, Georgians, Mkheges, and Min- 
grefians. The Georgians and Ossetes arc .at least 
nominally Christians; tho Lcsghi.ans are fanatic.al 
Mohammedans. The Byzantine emperors .and kings 
of Georgia planted Christian churches throughout 
this region, and many ruins of them remain, some 
of w'hich are very beautiful. B'R present 
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Cliristianity of tlio nominally Christian tribes is 
more akin to heathenism than to tme Christianity. 
In character, they arc distinguished bj' their valoiu- 
and love of freedom, but crueltj- .and treachery arc 
also amongst their marked traits. They carry on 
a little agriculture, but live more 1)3' tho c.are of 
herds anc\ flocks, aud b}- himting ; they arc not 
.aa-erso to robber3’ ; and tho only mannf.acturo 
avhich is earned ou among them is that of arms. 

CAU'CUS. See AsnmiCAMSM.s. 

CAUDEllEC-UUS-ELBEUli’, a toani of Franco, 
in tho department of Seino-InfCricure, 12 miles 
Bouth of Eouen. It has manufactures of cloth, and 
a pnpulation of 10,700. — C.vttnrnitc is .also tho name 
of a town in tho B.amo department, situ.ated on tho 
right bank of tho Seine, 20 miles oast of Havre. It 
is one of tho jirclticst and most picturesque little 
tomis on tho Seine, with its old wooden houses 
and olm-sh.adod qu.aa-s. It has a fine Gothic chimcli 
of tho 15th c., and manufactures of cotton, s.ail- 
cloth, leather, and soap. Formerly tho c.a))it.al of 
tho r.a3's do Caux, C. was strongl}- fortified ; and in 
I'llO, so obstin.ato av.as its resistance, th.at it took 
tho great English general, Talbot, six months to 
capture it. I’op. 20(10. 

CAUDE'TE, a town of Murcia, Spain, 50 miles 
cast-south-east of Albaccte, The inh.abit.auts, .5,500 
in number, aro chicfl3’ engaged m ain-icultural pur- 
euits. — C. is .also tho name of a sm.all place in Xcw 
Castile, a few miles from Teniol, where there aro 
Bomo of tho largest bone-deposits, fo.ssiliscd and 
uufossilised, in Europe. 

CAU'lHIiE FOIIKS {Fiirciila: Cnndina), two 
high, narrow, and wooded mount,ain-gorgc.s ne.ar 
tho town of C.audium, in ancient S.ammum, on tho 
bouud.ar3’ towards Camp.ani.a. Theso gorges arc 
celebr.ated on account of tho defeat here sufl'ered 1)3' 
tho Emnans in tho eocoiuI S.amnito war (321 li.r.). 
Four Eoman legions, commanded bv the two cousuls 
Titus Veturiua aud Spurius I’ostuimus, after in.arch- 
iug through a narrow ]).ass, fotmd themselves locked 
in a spacious valley, surrounded on all sides 1)3’ loft3’ 
mountains, with no w.a3’ out save that 1)3' which 
thc3’ entered, and another p.a.ss on the oi)i)0.sito side. 
Attempting to defile through tho latter, the3- found 
it blocked up with trees and stonc.s, and commanded 
b3' tho Samnites, who had also in tho meantirao 
made themselves masters of tho other pass. Consc- 
qucntl3’, the four legions were compelled to encamp 
in tho vallev, iVftcr some da3-s, famino compelled 
them to Burrender unconditionall3-. Tho S.amnito 
general, Cains I’ontius, according to old custom, 
compelled the Eomans to p-ass under tho 3-oke. and 
then permitted them to march back. This submis- 
bion avas regarded a.s too ignominious for Eomc, and 
conscqucntl3' the two consuls aud the other com- 
manders avero delivered again into tho hands of tho 
Samnites, avho, hoavover, refused to have thorn. 

CAUL is a thin membrane encompassing tho 
heads of ^soiuo children aa-heu born, and is men- 
tioned hero on account of tho cxtr.aordinar3’ super- 
stitions coimocted avith it from a-er3- e.arl3' .ages doavn 
to tho prcscut d.a3-. It was tho popiJar belief th.at 
children so born avould turn out a-ery’ fortunate, 
and th.at tho C. brought fortimo to those purchasing 
it. 'Ilii-s superstition av.as so common in tho primi- 
tive church, that .St Chrysostom felt it his dut3- to 
inveigh against it in many of his homilies. In hater 
times, rm'dwia-cs sold tho C. to advoc.atcs .at enor- 
mous prices, .‘as an especi.al means of m.aking them 
eloquent,’ and to seamen, as an inf.alliblo prcsera-.atia'o 
against drowning. It was also supposed that the 
health of tho person boni avith it could bo told 1)3’ 
the C., avhich, if Ann aud crisp, betokened he.alth, 
but if relaxed and flaccid, Bickness or death. During 


last centmy, it was conunon to find ada-ertisements 
in the newsp.aper3 of cauls to be sold — from £10 to 
£30 being tho prices asked for them. So recently 
as 8th M.ay 1848, there was an advertisement in the 
Times of a C. to be sold, which ‘avas afloat arith its 
lato oavnor thir-ty ye.ar3 in all tho perils of a sea- 
man’s life, and tho oavner died at last at tho place of 
his birth.’ Tho price asked avas six guineas. Sir 
John Oflley, of Madele3’ Manor, StaCfordshire, by his 
avill, proved at Doctors’ Commons 1G5S, dea-ised a 
C. set in jewels, avhich had covered liim when ho 
was born, to his d.aughter, thereafter to her son, and 
then to his oaa-n heirs-m.aie. Tho C. aa’as not to bo 
concc.aled or sold out of tho f.amil3’. See Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, vol. iii. ; Notes and Queries, 
1st scries, vol. a-iL 

CAULAIHCOUET, AnanasD AunusTicr Louis 
Dir, Duko of Vicenza, a statesman of tho French 
empire, avas born at Caulaincourt, a a’illage in tho 
department of Somme, December 9, 1772. Ho 
entered tho army at the ago of fifteen, rapidly 
.attained promotion, and, as colonel of a regiment of 
c.arbinccrs, distinguished himself in the campaign 
of 1800. He aa-as made a general of dia-ision in 
1805, and shortly after created Dul:o of Vicenz.a. 
In 1807, he aa-as appointed ambassador .at St Peters- 
burg, avhere ho soon gained tho confidenco of tho 
czar, avho often n).ade use of his adaa'ce. Disputes 
haa-ing arisen between /Vlexandcr and X.apoloon, C. 
endc.aa’ourcd to restore amit3’ and prevent aa-ar ; 
but his ])roposal3 being rejected, he, in 1811, .asked 
pcnni.'sion to resign his post, and received .an 
appointment in tho nrm3’ of Spain. During tho 
events of 1813, ho av.as froquentl3’ employed ns 
pleuipotcntiary’ in diplomatic affairs. Li fa'ovcm- 
i)er of 1813, ho av.as mado Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and in this enjaacity’ attended tho congress 
at Chatillon, January’ ISM. When Knpolcon abdi- 
cated, C. endeaa’ourcd to m.ako uso of his influcnco 
aa-ith .jUcxaudcr to obtain tho most favourablo 
conditions for tho fallen cmperor,and, chiefly’ through 
his intcra’cntion, tho island of Elba avas ceded to 
H.a])olcon. During tho Hundred D.ay’s, C. rcsiuued 
office as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and was mado 
a peer. On tho second rcstor.ation, ho retired into 
jaria’ato life. Ho died in Paris, February’ 19, 1827. 
— His brother, August JE.a.s’ GAnr.iEL, Coimt of 
Caulaincom-t, bom 1777, served aa-ith distinction in 
.all tho c.amp.aigns from 1792 to 1812, when ho 
fell in battle. 

CAU'LIFLOWER, a a-ariety’ of tho common 
kalo or cabbage, .affording one of tho most esteemed 
dclic.acic3 of the table. It avas cultivated ns a 
culinary vegetable by- the Grcelm and Eomans. Its 
culture avas, hoavever, little attended to in England 
till tho end of tho 17th c. ; but after th.at time, it 
rapidly increased, and prior to the French Eevolu- 
tioii, 0. fomicd an article of c.xport from England to 
Holland, avhilst English C. seed is still preferred on 
the continent- Tho C. is entirely- tho product of 
cultia-.ation. Tho Icaa'cs aro not iu this, as in other 
a-.arictics of tho same species generally’, tho part 
usciE nor are they so delicate and fit for use ns those 
of most of tho others, but tho flower-buds and their 
stalks, or, properly spe.aking, tho inflorescence of 
tho plant deformed by- cultivation, and fonuing a 
head or compact mass generally of a white colour. 
There aro many subvarieties, but .aU of them aro 
rather more tender than tho ordinary- forais of tho 
specica, and in Britain generally require more or less 
protection during winter, whilst tho seed is sown 
on hotbeds, that tho plants m.ay- bo ready- for plant- 
ing out in spring. Later sowings aro made in tho 
open ground. The C. requires a moist rich loamy- 
soil, with abundance of manure, and .above .all, very 
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careful ciUtiv.atioh, Tvhioli is directed to the object 
of having the heads not merely large, hut as 
compact as possible. 6re.at care is bestowed on the 
selection of proper plants for seed. In Scotland, C. 
plants almost always require the protection of the 
fr.ame during winter. C. may be preserved for some 
time fit for use by pulling the plant up by the 
roots, and luanging it in a cold and dry place. — 
Broccoli (q. v.) may be reg.arded as another kind 
of cauliflower. 

CAULKING is the operation of driving oalaim 
or luitwisted rope into the sc.ams of a ship, to render 
them water-tight. The qu.antity thus driven in 
depends on the thiclcness of the planldng ; it varies 
from 1 to 13 double tlireads of o.akum, with 1 or 2 
single threads of spun-y.am. The caullcer first 
raims or reems the seam — that is, drives a C. iron 
into it, to widen the seam as much as possible, and 
close any rents or fissures in tho wood ; he then 
drives in a little spuu-yani or ivliite oakum with 
a mallet and a kind of chisel, and afterwards a 
much larger quantity of black or coarse o.akum. 
The fibres are driven in imtil they form a densely 
hard mass, wliich not oulj' keeps out water, but 
strengthens the planking. Tho scam is finally 
co.ated with hot pitch' or resin. 

CAULO'PTERIS, a generic name for tho stems 
of fossil tree-ferns foimd in the Carboniferous and 
Triassio measures. They are hollow, and covered 
■nith tho marlungs similar to tho leaf-scars on recent 
tree-ferns. Twelve species have been described. 

CAUSE. Tho words ‘C.ause,’ ‘Causality,’ and 
‘ C.ausation,’ although famili.ar and intoltigiblo in 
ordinary speech, have ^ven rise to some of the most 
subtle que-stions in pEOosophy and theology. Wo 
shall hero advert briefly to tho chief meanings of 
those terms, and in so doing, wo shall tu&.ate 
the disputes that h.avo arisen in connection 'u’ith 
them. ^ 

In common Linguage, wo are accustomed to 
describe as tho C. of an event, the one event 
immediately preceding it, and but for which it 
would not have haqipened A man slips his foot 
on a ladder, f.aUs, and is luUcd : wo give the 
slipping of the foot ns the C. of tho fatality. 
A legislative assembly decides a question of gre.at 
moment ■ by the castmg vote of tho jn-csident, 
who is then not unfrcquontly spoken of as the 
C. of all the good or ei-il that followed on tlic 
decision. Now, a slight cxaniin.ation shews that 
this mode of speaking is defective, as expressing 
the whole fact, or, in other words, presumes a great 
deal that is not stated. In tho supposed de.ath from 
a fall, there are many conditions nccess.aiy to the 
result besides the slipping of the foot: the weight 
of the body, the height of tho position, tho hardness 
of tho ground, the fragility of tho human fr.ime, 
all enter into the C. strictly represented; but for 
prlictic-al purposes, we leave out of accoimt all those 
elements that are not at the moment wider our 
control, and aUudo to tho one that is so. And 
when we spo,ak of the decision of an assembly being 
the effect of tho president’s vote, we me.an that bis 
share in the responsibility ris peculiarly great, or 
that, in order to turn the vote m one way, .all th.at 
is necessary is to secure liis individual opinion. If 
we do not enumerate all the' conditions of the 
event, it is because some of them wiU, in most 
cases, be understood without being expressed, or 
because, for the piupose in anew, they may without 
detriment be overlooked. 

■When, however, we aim .at strict accur.acy, as in 
the investigations of science, we must not be content 
with singling out the one twoiing event, but must 
enumerate everything that is nccess.ary to the 


result. A scientific C. is the fid! .assembhage of 
conditions, failing .any one of which, tho effect would 
not happen. In a full exphan.ation of the phenomenon 
of tho tides, we must enumerate aU the ciremn- 
sfances connected with their production — the attrac- 
tion of tho sun and moon, the motions of the earth 
and the moon in their orbits, the globular form and 
rotation of the c.arth, tho liquidity of tho sea, tho 
mode of distribution of tho sea over the earth— 
every one of which facts is an essenti.al in tho fid! 
caus,ation. The effect o.annot be adequately accounted 
for without adverting to every one of those condi- 
tions, .and it is therefore the sum-total of them that 
is rightly described as the C. of the tides. T.akmg 
this complete view of causation, it is found that 
every event that h.appens is the sequel to some 
prerious event, in whose absence it would not have 
been, but which being present it is sure to occur. 
Between the phenomena existing at any instant, and 
the phenomena existing at the succeeding instant, 
there is .an inv.ariable order of succession; to certain 
f.acts, certain facts alw.ays do, and, as we believe, 
win continue to succeed. The invariable antece- 
dent is termed the C. ; the invariable consequent, 
tho effect. IVhat is termed tho Law of Universal 
Causation, consists in tliis, ‘that every consequent 
is connected in the m.anncr now described with 
some p.articidar antecedent, or set of antecedents.’— 
Mill’s Logic, book iii. eh.ap. 5. 

The physical philosopher — the chemist or physio- 
logist-trusts to tho uniformity with which tho 
s.ame C. yields the same effect ; and if he can find 
out tho true succession in one instance, he is satis- 
fied that the same succession wiU alw.ays hold. 
In the physic.al sciences, therefore, there is no 
dispute as to tho haw of caus.ation itself ; the contro- 
v-ersies on that head occur only in metaphysics. It 
is made a serious problem by mental philosophers, 
aud also by tlieolomans, to determine how wo 
come by the irresistible belief that we are said to 
possess, that cverj' event has, and must have a 
cause. There are m.any answers to this question: 
eight are enumerated by Sir Willi.am Hamilton (Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy, p. 611, 2d edit.). It is only 
necessary, however, to advert to the two radically 
opposite points of view from which the subject is 
now survci’cd. 

The one view is, that we h.avo an instinct or 
intuition of the mind by which M‘c are compelled to 
recognise this law, so that to us it is a necessary 
truth, wliich we camiot escape from if we wouldL 
Our experience of tiic outer world, doubtless, shews 
us that things follow one another in an orderly .and 
uniform maimer, that the stono th.at sinks in water 
to-day docs not float to-mon ow, but no c.xpcrienco 
could give us tho sense of commanding necessity 
that we have of the haw of C. and effect. ‘ Causation 
is not the mere invariable nssoci.ation of antecedent 
and consequent ; wo feel that it imphes sometliing 
more than this.’ The philosophers who maintain 
this side give forth two different affirm.ations : tho 
one, th.at we .actu.ally possess an intuitive belief of 
necessary c,aiis.ation ; and tho other, th.at our posses- 
sion of the belief is a sufficients proof th.at the Law 
actually perv.ades tho universe. Experience oper- 
ates to confirm us in those instinctive tendencies, 
but no amount of experience would have been .able 
to create them. 

Tho latest modification of tho theory th.at ascribes 
our belief in c.ausation to an intuition of the mind, 
is the doctrine promiUgated by Sir '\V. H.amilton, to 
the effect that ‘ wo are imable to think that the 
qu.antity of existence, of which tho universe is the 
conceived sum, can bo cither amplified or diminiahed. 
Wo are able to conceive, indeed, tho creation of a 
world ; this, in fact, as easily .as the cre.ation of an 
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atom. But what is our thoupht of creation ? It is 
not a thought of the mere springing of iiotliing into 
Eomctliiug. On the contrary, ere.ition is conceived, 
and is hy ns conceiv.ahle, only as the evolution of 
existence from possibility into aotiiality, hy the fiat 
of the Deity. And what is true of our concept of 
creation, holds of our concept of annihilation. Wo 
can think no real annihilation— no absolute smking 
of something into ntjtliing.’ — JJiscitssioiis, p. C19. 
Thus, cverj’ od’cct must have .a C., and every 0. must 
have its cfiect, bcc.ausc, if it avere not so, there 
would bo either a pure cre.ation or a pure amiihila- 
tion, neither of which, according to Sir W. Hamilton, 
is tliinU.ablo or concciv.ablo by the human mind. 
This doctrine, however, has not found acceptance 
even by those avhe, if not actual disciples of the 
.author, arc most disposed to receive his philosophy 
ncnerallj', as may bo seen by referring to Professor 
I'r.aser’s JCssn’n in Philosnphi, p. 170 ; IM'Cosh On 
the Divine Government, p. !'r20, dth edition ; and 
hlansel, art. hlet.aphysics, Dnci/elnpadia Britannica. 
So far from the creation or atinihd.ation of matter or 
force being inconcciv.ablc, it may bo said avith truth, 
that until the end of last century, it av.as not knoaaai 
ns a fact that the materials of the globe are abso- 
lutely iiulestniotible. The cfTocts of combustion and 
evaporation could h.ardly suggest auj-thing else than 
tho annihilation of a certam portion of material. 
Combustion merely transfonnoil the material con- 
Eumed into other shaiics, nothing being absolutely 
lost. .So imich for ponderable matter. As regards 
force, or moa'ing pouir, tho demonstration that 
thin is never absolutely lost, ca'cn on the many 
occasions aidien it is so to all appearance, is a still 
later result of laborious seientilic iiKpiiries, being, 
in fact, one of flic coiicluhioiis arria'cd .at arithin tho 
last few years, .“^ce Fonci:. To rejircsent, there- 
fore, one of tho latest nehievoments of c.xporimcut.al 
Ecicncc as a primitive intuition of the human mind, 
is to a'iolato, in tho strongest manner, our souse of 
propriety and consistency. 

A.S ojipo.scd to the intuitional doctrine of c.ausa- 
lion, avo have a variety of view.s by lliune. Dr 
Thomas Ilroum, and othei-s, aa hieh need not be speci- 
fied in detail. One may be giao-n as an example. 
H has been .seen that there aie laa'o aflirmations in 
tho theory just discussed ; that the mind possesses 
an intuitive belief of causation, and that tho pos- 
tession of this belief is evidence of tho cxi.slcnce of 
the laaa’. Hoai-, one or both of thc.so aflirmations 
may be denied; and the denied of cither, by even a 
small minority" of the hiiiuan r.acc, is held to be 
fatal to tho theory, because nneinimitii is essential 
to the csbablishmeiit of a unia'ers.al instinct. Koaa-, 
many men maj- possess an instinctive belief in the 
necc.ssity of a cause to all effects, .and of an effect 
to .all causc.s ; some, it is afllrmod, do not ; it cannot, 
therefore, bo .a universal or essential part of human 
mature. 

In like manner, tho Eccond affirmation — namely, 
th.at the possession of an instinctive belief is a proof 
of tho tnith of tho thing believed — is denied, on the 
ground that our instincts often dispose us to bclicvo 
things that experience shews to bo untrue. We 
have a t,trong natur.d tendency to believe in the 
univcrs.ality and continuance of tho exact order 
of things that wo arc ourselves bom into, and arc 
only ]mt right by seeing the contrary. ‘ A mere 
disposition to believe, even if supposed instinctive, 
is no giiarantce for tho truth of the thing believed. 
If, indeed, the belief ever amounted to an inrcsistiblo 
necessity, there would bo then no use in .appealing 
from it, because there would be no possibility of alter- 
ing it. But even then the truth of the belief avould 
not follow : it would only follow that manltind 
wore under a permanent necessity of believing avhat 


might possibly not bo tnio ; just as they wore imdor 
a temporary necessity— quite ns irresistible while it 
lasted — of boliexing that tho he.avona moved, and 
tho earth stood still. But, in fact, thoixi is no such 
permanent necessity. M.any of tho propositions of 
which this is most confidently stated, great numbers 
of hum.an beings h.avo disbelieved. Tho things 
which it has been supposed that nobody could 
possibly help believing, are innumerable ; but no 
two generations would make out the same c.ataloguo 
of them.’ — Mill's Logic, book iii. chap. 21. hlr Mill 
and others hold that tho proof of tho law of causa- 
tion rests cxclusia'cly on tho uniform and growing 
experience of tho human race. This, however, is 
not ineonsistont arith our possessing the natur.al 
instinct .above .alluded to, by which wo are led to 
supposo that what is will continue, and what has 
been will bo rcpe.ated ; an instinct that coincides, to 
a certain extent, with tho l.aw of C. .and effect, and 
is therefore a predisposition on oiw part to accept 
what experience teaches on this head. It is only 
maintained that tho instinct is of itself no proof, 
although useful in so far as it prepares us for what 
there is re.al evidence for belicnng. By yielding to 
tho instuict in its crudest shape, the inhabitant 
of the tropics scouts tho idea that water c.an ever 
be solid; tho African would deny tho oxistenco 
of white men ; and even an intelligent European 
could not be ])ci-snadcd that any mct.al would float. 
Experience must correct the instinctive tendencies, 
otherwise no reliance can ever be placed upon 
them ; by which we acknowledge it as the solo test 
of tnith, while intuitive dispositions aro no test 
wh.atcvcr. . 

Even those who maintain tlid instinctive necessity 
of tho conviction we are discussing, admit two 
prc.at exceptions — xnz., tho oxistenco of a Fiiwr 0., 
ib-clf unc.ausod, and tlic Liberty of tho Will, or 
the exemption of human actions from tho rulo 
that applies so strictly to physical nature. 

It is further contested between tho two opposite 
schools of philosojiliy, whether or not Mikd bo 
tho solo ultimate 0. of all phenomena, .as it is tho 
C. most familiar to us — namely, tho sourco of our 
voluntarj' exertions. On one side, it is aflirmed to 
bo 'inconccivablo that dead force could continue 
un.siipjiortcd for a moment beyond its cre.ation. Wc 
cannot even conceive of change or phenomena 
without the cnergj' of a mind.’ ‘ Tho woixl action 
has no re.al signilic.ance, except when applied to the 
doings of an intcUigciit agent.’ ‘ Phenomena may 
have the teinblance of being produced by physical 
c.auscs, but they aro in reality produced bj’ tho 
immediate agency of a mind ; if they do not 
proceed from tho iiuman, they aro tho result of tho 
divine will.’ To this it is replied, th.at wo aro 
here taking for granted that every kind of power 
is analogous to th.at avhich wo happen to bo first 
acquainted with ; but it is a pure assumption 
without I'roof or relevance, to suppose that all modes 
of energy must conform to this one tj'pe. — hlill, 
book iii. chap. 5. It is further pointed out that 
oven in ourselves, pure mind, or mind acting by 
itself, is not Icnouai to be an efficient C. ; it must bo 
mind together with body. The labourer cannot sus- 
tain a d.ay’s toil merely bcc.au3e of his wish to do so ; 
he must bo fed, and rested, and h.avo all his bodily 
organs in good condition, in order to do his work. 
The luunan system, when employed a^ a prime 
mover, c.au no more dispense with tho materi.al 
conditions, than a steam-engine can work without 
coal, or when out of repair. — ^Bain On the Emotions 
and the Will, p. 472. 

The subject of causation was very particularly 
studied by Aristotle. Ho enumerated four different 
kinds of c.auses, whieh have over since had a place in 
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pliiloaopliy. These are the material, the formal, the 
efficient, and the fnal. The first, or material, is 
what anything is made of ; brass or marble is the 
material C. of a statue. The formal is the form, 
type, or pattern according to which anything is 
made ; the drawings of the architect would be the 
for^l C. of a house. The efficient is the power 
ao&g to produce the work, the manual energy and 
skill of the workmen, or the mechanical prime mover, 
whether that be human or any other. The final C. 
is the end or motive on whose account the work is 
produced, the subsistence, profit, or pleasure of the 
workman. Aristotle mentions the case of a physi- 
cian curing himself, as exemplifying aU the c.auses 
in one and the same subject. It is obvious that 
these are what wo should now term the aggregate of 
conditions necessary to the production of any work 
of man ; it being essential that there shoidd be a 
motive for the work (final), a material to operate 
upon (material), a plan to proceed by (formal), and an 
exertion of energy to do wh.at is w.anted (efficient). 
When nature is viewed as the result of a creative 
mind, those causes are considered as inhering in 
the Divine contriver. 

In popular language, C, is held as identical with 
explanation. In other words, when a phenomenon 
wliich we are puzzled to accoimt for is explained to 
our satisfaction, we say that we Itnow its cause, but 
we often seek for, and arc satisfied with, explana- 
tions that have no value "in the view of science; 
and on the other hand, refuse to rest content with 
such as are scientifically valid. People occasionally 
insist on lajowing the C. of gi-avity itself, some- 
thing deeper than the discovery of Newton, and 
whatever explanation s.atisfies the mind, would be 
accepted^ as the cause. Sometimes a theological 
explanation is offered, and at other times, a meta- 
physical necessity is put forth. 

OATJ'STIO (Gr. burning), in Medicine and in 
Chemistry, is the term applied to such substances 
as exert a corroding or disintegrating action on the 
slcin and flesh. Lxmar G. is nitrate of silver, and 
ccmimon O. is potash. When used as a 0. in medi- 
cine, the substance is fused and cast into moulds, 
which yield the 0. in small sticks lie thick- 
ness of an ordinary lead pencil, or rather less. — 
Caustic is also used in chemistry in an adjective 
sense — thus C. lime, or pure lime (CaO), as distin- 
guished from mild lime, or the carbonate of lim n 
(CaOjCO,), 0. magnesia (MgO), and mild magnesia 
(Mg0,C0a), &c. 

CAUSTIC, CATACAUSTIC, and DIACAUS- 
TIO. In Optics, Caustic is the name given to the 
curved line formed by the rdtim.ate intersections of a 
system of rays reflected or refracted from a reflecting 
or jefractiug surface, when the reflection or refraction 
is inaccurate. When the caustic curve is formed by 
reflection, it is caBed the Catacaustic — sometimes 
simply the Caustic,; when formed by refraction, it 
is called the Diacaustie Curve. In mathematical 
hmguane, a curve fopned by the ultimate intersec- 
tions of a system of fines drawn according to a given 
l.aw is called the envelope, and is such that the lines 
are all tangents, to it. As in a system of rays 
reflected or refracted by the same sm-face all foUow 
the same law, it follows that the C. is the'cnvelope 
of reflected or refracted rays. 

An example of the catacaustic is given in the 
annexed figure for the case of rays failing directly 
on a concave spherical mirror, BAB', from a point 
so distant as to be practically paralld. The curve 
may be said to be made up of .an infinite number 
of points, such as C, where two very hear rays, 
such as P, Q, intersect after reflection. This cata- 
eaustic is an epicycloid. The curve varies, of 


comse, with the nature of the reflecting sm-face. 
In the case represented in the figure, the cusp 
point is at F, the principal focus. No such simple 
example can be given of the diacaustie curve as 



that above given of the c.atacaustio. It is only in 
the simplest cases that the curve takes a recog- 
nisable form. In the case of refraction at a plane 
surface, it is shewn that tlie diac.austic curve is the 
evolute either of the hyperbola or ellipse, according 
as the refractive index of the medium is greater 
or less than unity. 

The reader may see a catacaustic on the surface 
of tea in a tea-cup about half full, by holding the 
circular rim to the sun’s light. The space within 
the caustic curve is .all brighter than that without, 
as it clearly should be, as all the light reflected 
affects that space, while no point without the curve 
is affected by more than the light reflected from half 
of the surface. 

CAU'TION, in the Law of Scotland, like Guaranty 
(q. V.) in England, is an obligation imdertaken by a 
second party, whereby he binds himself, failing the 
primary obligant, to fulfil his obligation, whether 
it be of a pecuniary nature or otherwise. Caution- 
ary obligations, like engagements of guaranty, are 
thus essentially of a secondary nature ; and previous 
to the passing of the Merc.antile Law Amendment 
Act (19 and 20 Viet. c. CO), it was exmtomary in 
Scotland to distinguish between what was called 
cautionary proper, where the cautioner was bound 
avowedly as such, and improper cautionary, where 
both cautioner and principal were bound as prin- 
cipals. Since this period, however (1856), cautionary 
proper has ceased to exist othenvise than as iho 
result of positive stipulation, under the saving-clause 
attached to the eighth section of the statute referred 
to, which enacts that ‘nothing herein contained 
shall prevent any cautioner from stipulating, in the 
instrument of caution, that the creditor shall be 
boimd, before proceeding against him, to discuss and 
do diligence against the principal debtor.’ Caution- 
aiy obligations are generally gratuitous, being, for 
the most part, undertaken from motives of friend- 
ship ; but it is by no me.ans uncommon for them to 
be entered into in consideration of a premhun paid 
by the person guaranteed, or by those interested in 
his fortimes. The existence of such a consideration 
has always been optional in Scotland, and this rule 
has recently been adopted in England (19 and 20 
Viet. c. 97, § 3). Where a premium is paid, the 
transaction becomes a mere insurance of solvency, 
honesty, or efficiency; and associations of great 
public utility (see Guarantee Association) h.ave 
been formed, both in England and Scotland, for 
the purpose of imdertaking, as a speculation, to 
guarantee the good conduct of persons employed 
cither in public or private offices of trust. 'The 
tendency of judicial decisions, both in England 
and Scotland, for -many years past, has been to 
require greater strictness than formerly in the 
constitution of cautionary obligations ; and latterlj’’, 
the legislature itself has stepped in with the same 
object in view. By the statute which we have 
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already quoted, it; ia enacted that all bucU engage- 
ments shall he iu avriting, suhscribed by the person 
undertaldug or inalung them, or by somo person 
duly authorised by him, otherTn-iso they shall have 
no effect. If a cautionary’ obligation ia dependent 
on a condition, it null, of course, l>e ineffectual nnlcsa 
tho condition bo com^ilicd rvith. Tlie cautioner may, 
iu general, plead every defonco rrhich ivaa compe- 
tent to tho principal debtor, and tho extinction of 
tho primary obligation extinguiahea tho secondary 
one. Tim discharge of one cautioner, moreover, 
unless consented to by tho rest, is a disch.-irgo to aU. 
Cautioners bound auliscquent to tho passing of tho 
act mentioned, have, in consequence of tho eighth 
section already referred to, no right to what in 
Scotland was called Discussion (q. v.) ; but thoae 
bound prior to that act arc entitled, as formerly, 
to require that tho creditor shall first c.all on tho 
principal debtor, and compel him to p.ay in so far as 
Iio ia able, or, in law language, lUscuxt him. Tho 
cautioner ia entitled, on payment of tho oblig.atiqn, 
to an assignation of the debt and diligence, by which 
means ho comes, in all respects, into tho creditor’s 
place j and, moreover, if tho solvency or other 
conditions of tho principal debtor should seem pro- 
carious, ho may adopt legal ine.asurcs for his relief. 
Co-cautioners, or persons bound together, whether 
their obligations ho embotlied in ono or several 
deeds, aro entitled to mutual relief. But avhero a 
co-cautioner obtains relief from the others, ho must 
communicate to them tho benefit of any deduction 
or case which may have been allowed him in p.aying 
tho debt. 

Cautioiiaiy obligations are often undertaken in 
behalf of persons in situations iu which tho engage- 
ments and liabilities aro prospective. In order that 
such obligations may bo binding, tho naturo and 
extent of tho liability must bo fairly and fully 
discloscil to the cautioner. But while the c.antioner 
must not lio exposed to tho danger arising from any 
transaction not iu his riow in entering into the 
contract, ho is not cntitleil to withdraw avithout 
duo notice and a reasonable time being given for 
entering into a new arrangement. The question 
whether tho effects of a bond are prospective, or 
retrospective merely, will depend on Us terms ; the 
remmplion, where those aro in any way doubtful, 
ciiig alw.ays iu favour of tho latter alternative. 
The creditor is bound to exercise a cert.ain degree 
of vigilance over tho conduct and circiunst.anccs 
of the ncrson'guarautccd, and not to pennit any very 
gross ilcparluic from tho tenns of the contract, to 
the prejudice of tho cautioner. Should this obliga- 
tion bo neglected, tho cautioner will bo freed from 
his obligation. 

CAUTION, for a cash credit. Sec Ca.su Cur.iilT. 

CAUTION, JuDiciAT, in the Laav of Scotland, is 
of two kinds — for appearance, and for p.ajunent. If 
a creditor makes oath before a magistrate, that he 
believes his debtor to be meditating flight (in incdi- 
tatiunc furjev), ho may’ obtain a avarr.ant for bin appre- 
licn.sion ; and should he succeed in jiroving the 
alleged intention to flee, ho may compel him to 
find C. to abido tlio judgment of a court { jiuUcio 
sisli). The second kind of judicial C. is by- JJoml of 
VrcM ululion, which is granted when tho creditor is 
ahout to execute per.sonal diligence, or has done so, 
and the cautioner, on condition of an indulgence to 
the debtor, binds himself that rhe debtor shall bo 
forthcoming at tho ajipointed time, othenrise ho 
himself will pay tho debt. Tho object of tliis foi-ni 
of C. is simply to protect tho debtor from impirison- 
mont, and allow him time. 

CAUTION, JuKATony. Sco Poon’s Roll, and 
13 and 1-1 Viet, o, 30, § 34, 
cot 


CAUVURIPU'BAM, a town of tho district of 
Coimbatoor, in tho presidency of hladras, on tho 
right bank of the Cauvery, in lat. 11° 54' N., and 
long. 77° 4S' B. It takes its name from the ncigh- 
bom-ing gorgo of 30 miles in length through tho 
Eastom Ghauts, along which tho Cauvery finds a 
jiass.agc. 

CAU'VEBY, a river in the south of Hindustan, 
rising near lat. 12° 25' N., and long. 75° 34' E., and 
lloaving, \rith a course of 472 miles, into the Bay of 
Bengal by various mouths. Its delta, ^vith a coast 
of so miles, and a depth of 70, lies abnost wholly in 
tho district of Tanjorc. Tho C. is peculiarly av.ail- 
ablc for irrigation ; and for jmpu‘o\’ing it in this 
respect, a gr.ant of -£50,000 was sanctioned in 1841. 
During tho rainy season, tho stream is navigable for 
amaff-craft. 

CA'VA, La, a town of Italy, in tho province of 
Salerno, 3i miles N.W. of the town of Salerno. It 
is a flourishing place, with manufactures of silk, 
cotton, linen, and pottery. Pop.d3,000._ About a 
milo from C. is tho celebrated ^cnedictino monas- 
tery of tho Trinity, with its magnificent archives, 
containing 00,000 lilSS. and 40,000 parchment roUs. 
Its library', lit ono time also rich in JISS. and rare 
printed boolcs, has been dispcrsci In the monas- 
tery’ church arc the tombs of Queen Sibilla and of 
various anti-popes. 

CAVAIGNAC, Louis Euch.vi;, xvas bom in Paris 
1S02, and was educated in tho Polytechnic School, 
and the JCcvk d’AppUcalion at hlctz. lie first sen-ed 
in tho Jlorca, and aftenvards in Africa (whither ho 
w.as sent in 1832 into a kind of honourable exile, in 
consequence of a too free c.xprcssion of opinion in 
favour of republic, an institutions), where ho acquired 
great distinction by’ his energy’, coolness, and lutre- 
pidity. IIo avas made chef do b.at.aillon in 1837, 
and rose to tho rank of brigade-general in 184-1. In 
1848, ho avas appointed governor-general of jVlgcna, 
but in vieav of tho impending revolutionary dangers, 
avas called to Paris, ho haa-ing also boon elected as 
a delegate to tho National Assembly; by tho tavo 
dep irtments of Lot and Seine. In tho insurrection of 
Juno avhich folloavcd, C., as Minister of War, had a 
most dilliciUt task to pl.ay, and he displayed, diuing 
tho four days and nights of the contest, rcmark.ablo 
presence of mind, firmness, and actia’ity’. His plan 
of action ajqieared strange and almost traitorous 
at tho time. In ojiposition to tho aa-ishes of tho 
National Assembly’, avho desired that tho troops 
.should be dispersed over Paris, ho dia-ided his men 
into tiireo separate bodies, avhich had to clear their 
sevcr.al routes from obstacles, in order to_ effect a 
reunion, streets and oven quarters^ of tho city being 
left for soino time aa’ithout military protection. 
Regarding tho outbreak more .as the beginning of a 
civil av.ar than a mere msurrection, he, in fact, met 
the insurgents in true order of battle. His opera- 
tions avero successfiU, and _ his clemency’ av.as as 
reraark.ablc as his generalship. "When he had tho 
poaa-cr of assuming tho dictatorship, ho resigned it 
into tho hands of tho National Assembly, avhich 
appointed him President of tho Coimcil. ^ As a 
caiididato for tho prcsidoiioy of tho republic, avhou 
Louis Napoleon avas elected, he received .about a 
million and a half of a’otes. On the coup d’Ctiil of 
December 1851, G. avas an-csted, but released after a 
short detention ; and though he consistently’ refused 
to r,aa '0 in his adlic.sion to tho Empire, he was per- 
mitted to reside in Branco aa-ithout inolest.ation. Ho 
di-'d very suddenly of he.art disease in October 1857, 
afe his country house near 'Tours, .and avas buried in 
ffiio cemetery of Montmartre, Paris, in presence of 
■many thousand spectators, including several repub- 
'lican leaders. In debates, 0. was remarkably imlike 
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Ilia countrymen, being not voluble and declamatory, 
but sober, clear, and moderate. 

V CAVALIE'R, in Fortification, is a dcfence-vrorlc 
constructed on the terre-i^lcin or level ground of «a 
bastion. It rises to a height vai-jdng from S to 12 
foot above the rampart, and has a parapet about 
G feet hmh. Its uses are to command any ri 9 in<T 
ground held by the cnem}’’, vuthin carmon-shot; an3 
to griard the curtain, or plain vail between two 
bastions, from being enfiladed. For these purposes, 
it moimts hca\y' ordnance. It may be either curved, 
or bounded b}^ straight sides, 

CAVALIli'K. (Fr. c7iciVE?ifr; Ital. cavalterc; Span. 
cahallcro, probabl}^ from the Latin cahdlhts^ a 
horse), origmally meant an}* horse-soldier, but in 
English history is the name given to the party 
which .adhered to King Charles I,, in opposition 
to the Koimdlieads (q. v.) or fincnds of the Parlia- 
ment. 

CAA' ALLER-IMAGGIO'KE, a town of North 
Italy, in the province of Cunco, 24 miles north-east 
of Coni. It was formerly fortified and defended 
hy two castles, but of these there is now hardly a 
vestige remaining. It is a busy place, uitli a popu- 
lation of 5300. 

CA'VALRV is a general name for horse-soldiers 
or troopers. The subdi^^sions arc very numerous ; 
such ns Guards, Dragoons, Lancers, Hussars, Cuir- 
assiers, ^lounted Pifles, &c. The C. force of the 
British army is usually divided into Uouf^ehold and 
Line. The numbers voted for 1S73— 1874 were : 

HoaielioM Line C.Talfy, IJn.CiTiIt7 
Caralrj-. Home SorTlcc. lu India. 

OITicora, • ... 81 SCO 231 

NotKomml'floncd OfflccK, 192 1,IC0 <21 

Hank and File, . , . 1,023 0,900 5,072 


^0 diDferenoo between the bouscbold C. .ond the 
line is this : Tlio former belong to tbo Ouanh, .o 
specially favoured body of troops ; wLile the latter 
comprise all who are nol Guards. The regiments 
are 31 altogether. During more than half a cen- 
tury, the number was 20; but in 1S3S, two new 
regiments were created— to restore the 5th and ISth 
Dragoons, which had been struclr out of the army 
list in 1799 for disloyalty in the Irisli Rebellion ; 
and in 1SG2, 3 regiments were t.iken over from the 
abolished local Duropcan armj' of Indi.i. The list 
comprises 2 regiment.s of Life Guards (red), 1 of 
Horse Guards (blue), 7 of Dragoon Guards, and 21 
of Dragoons. Of tlieso I.ast-iiauicd 21 regiments, 
the 1st, 2d, and Cth arc simjilj' called Dragoons; 
the 5th, 9th, 12th, IGth, and 17th, Lancers ; the 
3d, 4th, 7tli, Sth, 10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th, ISth, 
19th, 20th, and 21st, Hussars. A distinction is 
often made between licanj and Ihjhl C. ; and, in 
continental .armies, this distinction is very marked ; 
but in England, the men and horses arc not selected 
with much reference, to this matter; the lic.aa-y 
being often too liglit, and tlio liglit too lic.aa-}', to 
correspond avith llieir designations. In so far .as 
the distinction holds in tiio British army, the 
Dr.agoon Guards, Horse Guard.s, and Life Guards 
are cl.assed and equipped as ]ie.a\-y C., the Dr.a- 
goons medium, and the Lancers and Hussars as 
light C., for scouring a countiy. It avas in tho 
capacity of light C. that tlic Biaissian Hlil.ans pl.aycd 
so important a part in the late avar between ITaissia 
and France, acting as aa-idc-stretching feelers to the 
main bodies to avliicli they averc attached. 

Tlie line C. regiments in the Briti.sh scra-icc hna-e 
geiierall}’ 8 troojis of 65 rank and file each, aa-ith 88 
commissioned and non-commissioned ofGcers to the 


regiment. The ofBcers for a full C. regiment comprise 
1 colonel (as general officer), 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
1 m.ajor, 8 c.aptams, 18 subalterns and other com- 
missioned officers, and 69 non-commissioned officers. 
A_ lieutenant-colonel in the Guards C. takes rank 
with a fuU colonel in tho lino C. ; and a major 
in the former avith a lieutenant-colonel in tho 
latter— an arrangement that gia-es rise to some 
faa-ouritism and je.aloiisy ; for the Guards aro 
in no sense more meritorious soldiers tlnm tho 
line. 

Xine months of drilling is the least time requisite 
to make a recruit fit to mount on duty, during 
aa'hich period ho is drilled for eight hours a day. 
Londoners and agi-icidtural labourers .are mostly 
sought for ; provincial mechanics are not found so 
aa’.ailablc. The purchase of C. horses is an import- 
ant m.attor. The veterinary surgeon of the regiment 
is sent out to buy ; but no horse is paid for till 
approa'cd by tho commanding officer. Tlio usual 
m.aximiim of price fi.ved is £33 for a horse 3 to 5 
years old ; hut the horse costs the nation £50 or 
£G0 hy the time it is thoroughly fit for service. 
Sec Dragoons, Guards, L.vncers, &c. 

CAVALRY TACTICS. Authorities differ 
coneeruiug the proportion that ought to bo observed 
between cav.alry and infantiy in an army. In 
Franco .and Austria, the ratio is about 1 to 6 ; in 
Prussia and Bavaria, 1 to 4 ; in Russia, 1 to G ; in 
England, 1 to 8. 

So far .as concerns actual duties, heavy c.av.alrj- 
charge tbo enemy’s cavalry and infantry, attack tho 
gims, and cover a retreat ; while tbo light cavalry 
make rcconn.aisbanccs, carrj’ ffispatclics .and mcss.ages, 
maintain outposts, supply pickets, scorn- the country 
for forage, aid tho commissariat, pursue tho enemy, 
and strive to screen tho movements of tho in- 
fantry by their rapid manccuvres on tho front 
and Hanks of their army. At tho battle of 
Balaklava, the licavy cavalry charge was within 
the rcason.ahlo duties of tho troops, but that of tho 
light cavalry was not ; the former succeeded, tho 
latter failed. A cavali-y liorae will walk 4 miles 
in an hour on general sor\acc, trot 8 miles in 
manocuaTing, and gallop 11 miles in making a charge. 
The c.av.alry usually attack in lino .against cavali-y, 
en edition ag.ainst artillery, and in column .against 
infantry. Wlicn an attack is about to bo made, 
the c.avalrj- usii.ally group into three bodies — tho 
attaclung, tho supporting, and tho reserve. Closo 
comb.at and liand-to-hanil stnigglo aro tbo jiroainco 
of c.avalry; infantry and artiUory m.ay fight .at .a 
distance, but cav.alry cannot. It is rare that two 
bodies of c,av.alry stand to fight each other ; tlio 
weaker of tlio two, or tho less resolute, usii.ally 
turns and gallojis off. Tho avoik to bo done by tbo 
lior-so is to pursue, to overwhelm, to cut domi. 
Tliey cannot wait to receive an attack like infantry; 
they must cither pursue or retreat ; and on this 
account it lia.H been said, ‘ rest is incompatible with 
c.aa-.alrj'.’ Tho infantry and artillery more frequently 
aviii the a-ictory ; but tbo cavaby prepare the avay 
for doing this, capture prlsoneis and trophies, 
piirsuo the Uj-ing enemy, rapiiUy succour a menaced 

J 'Oiiit, and cover tho retreat ot infantry and nrtil- 
cry, if rctre.at bo noccssaiy. Cavalry is neces- 
B.ary to finish off avork mainly done by others ; and, 
aa-ithout its aid, signal success is seldom obtained 
on tho field, hlany of the brilliant aohievements of 
the British in 1857 and tho foUoaving year, in India, 
averc rendered almost nugatory by the p.aucity of 
c.aa-.alry, avhilc, as a contrast, tho German victories 
of 1870 aa-ere enhanced by tho splendid sera-ices of 
their Uhlans and other light caa-alry. 

OA'VAX, the capital of C.avan county, Ireland, 

G9S 



CA.VAN— CAVENDISH. 

is Bituatcd on a branch of the Annalcc, 70 miles «>e ISth c., son of Lord Charl^^ 

N.-W. of Dublin, ^vith -ivhich it is connected by the and nepheu- of tho t md Duke of Dei.onslure v,a3 
T»neii 'V w T?‘ 7 n\t"iv TUo 'irc cliicflv liorii Jit Isicc, October 10, 17ol. He stucLiecl at ^ 

^mtcli^d ^Ling. ai'c principal buildings aro in Cambridge, and devoted bis ai^ole life to scientific 
Dlo n-est oSsUirts. 1 public gidon was l.eliuoathcd mvest.g.at.ons.. Thp large fortnno^ -n-as be- 
bv a late Ladv Farnham, and the beautiful demesne queatliod to hjm by .m uuole, enabled imn to foUon 

r t;”fs “ i' 

CA\AN, an inland county in the S. of Ulster, juigbt not encounter persons 

Ireland. It hes ni the nanwest imrfc of Irel^^^^^^ coming to considt it; and his female domestic 


found in the L.-V . The chief nvors are tho Line, , jgj 0 _ Jca^ig considcrahly more than a 

the Woodford, and tho Annalcc. Die L. half of L. sterlin*’ to his relatives. As a jihilosophor, 

rests on clay-slate .and grainvaeUc ; the moimtam- ^ entitled to tho highest r.ank. To liim it may 
district in the V . is carboinferons formation. Of {[,0 {omulation of pneumatic 

minerals, G. affords coal, iron, lead, and copper avith for piior to liis time it bad hardly an 

many mincr.al springs. Ihc climate is cold ami j^qq, ho discovered tho extreme 

damp ; and tho soil is poor, \vct, and mUyO’’ except iujlammable air, now known .as hydrogen 

along the streams. In lSi2, of <l/i,.il)0 acres, ,v],icli led to halloon e.\-pcriments, 

155,018 avero in ero]), tho chief crops being oats, projects for aerial iiaa-igation ; and later, he 
potatoes, turnips, and ll.ax. Ihe farms .arc small, ^.^gggrt.aiucd that avatcr resulted from tho union of 
The population, avliieh had fallen to lo.l,90(. lu rases— ,a discovery, however, to avhich Watt 

1S(U, vas, iu 1871, only of whom ll-.O/G (q.v.) is siippoacil to have an equal claim. Tito 

are Homan Catholics, 21, 111 0 Episeiip.alians, and the n^.,,„racy and completeness of C.’s processes .are 
rest of other denominations. Agnenlture forms remarkable. So high an .authority .as Sir Ilumpliry 


ISitl, wore ;!tl,lbi, ol \Miom •JO.ubl Mere iiom.an j,.,jred amid.st tho progress of discovery.’ C. also 
Catholics. a\Totc jiapors on electricity, astronomical instin- 

CAVATI'NA. a short form of oper.atic .air,_of a ,ucnts, &c. 

coft character, differing from tlio ordiiiarj- .ana in WiTtnar Duke of Newcastle a 

conristiag only of one iiart, and that spun out more CA^ LLDISH, n,l.lAM, Dnko of AoMc.asuo, a 
ill tho form of a song. .Nlodera couiposcra have, distinguished loyalist of the l/th C son of “-ir 
however, disregarded this differeiieo. Kossini mixes Charles Caamndish, younger brother of f'^t Earl 
both. Wehor, iu Ids oper.a.s, adds an introduction or of Devonshire, M. as born lo9.. His Icannng and 
a recitative. Tiio most perfect specimen of tho C. annmng address inado him a favonnto .at the court 
is that in >ieyor!)cer’8 opera of Aoicri Me Devil. of I., who, in IGIO, m.ado him .a Lm_ht of 

^ ' , , , the B.ath. Other honours rapidly succeeded. In 

CAA’E, EiiWAnii, doscrve.s mcntiou as the foimdcr of the realm. Charles L, 

of the Gentleman's Maijazine, the liret htcr.arj- Igog^ „,gyp tl,p title of Earl of NcM-c.astle- 

journal of tho hind ever c.st.ablished. He wm bom ppop.qVnp^ n,„t i„ 1G3S iutnistod him M-ith tlio 
at Nen-ton, in Wanvicksliire, iu 1091; obkamed a tpiUop of pjg son, afterwards Charles H. His support 
good ednc.ation atllngliy; and after many aacissi- Juring tlio contest with tho parlia- 

tude.s, heeamo aiilircntieo to a nriiiter. Obtaining mentary forces av.as muuinceiit. He contributed 
money enough to set u]i a small i>rintinc-olhce, he to tho trc.asnrj’, and raised a trooj) of 200 

projected tho G'l/itffiiiaii's jllaf/aeiiie, which ha.s now g,,,! ppntlemon. avho son'ed at their own 


of tho king during tho contest with tho parlia- 
mentary forces avas munificent. He contributed 
£10,000 to tlio trc.asnrj-, and raised a troop of 200 
Uniglits and gentlemen, avlio son-ed at their own 


of distinction, av.as horn at I’lckM-cll, I.eicestcrsliirc, |p|,c kanqnots 0. gave to tho king M-hcn he went 
Dceemher 1GS7. Ho studied at C'aiuliridgc ; was „orth aa-ere raagiiificcnt enough to find record iu 
appointed to Ihe a-icar.age of Islington in 1CC2 ; pistory; one of them cost no less than .£15,000, 
niterward.s to tho rectory of .VlllialloMs the Great, pyen in those days avhen money avas more v.ahiahlo 
Lmidoii ; and in 1090 to tho vicar.age of Islcavorth, fp,y„ ft poav is. After the battle of Marston liloor, 
Middlc.sex. He died at Wiiulsor, August -1. 1710. C. retired to tho contiuent, avhero ho resided, at 
He aa-as tho author of many avorks of a religious times in great povertj-, until tho llostoratioii. On 


avork.s. the management of horses, and soa-cral plaj-s, not of 

CAAfEAT (Lat. cavcO, to hoM-are), a judicial a character to iuorcaso anj’ man’s ropmtatiou for 
aa'.arning or caution, Caa-eats, in England, are used iiitclligeiicc, 

to Etoji’ tho enrolment of decrees in Chancerj-, the CAVENDISH, hlAnaAr.KT, Duchess of Nea\-- 
issuing of lunacj- commissions, fee. It consists in gastle, second avife of tho above, horn about tho end 
an iutimatioii by tho party interested to the proper jp^, yei^n of .Tames I., is perhaps one of tho most 
officer, to prevent him from taking any step avithout remarkahle instances on record of a person afflicted 
such intimation being made to the said p.arty as yyj^p (_]io cacoMcs scribemU, aa-ho had no capacity 
shall enable him to appear and object. .avhatoa-cr for an-iting. Sho produced no less than 

CA'VENDISH, nuKUY, a distiugiuslicd philoso- 13 folio a-olumes, 10 of which avero printed, treating, 
COO 
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indifierently, on all subjects in prose and poetry, 
and careless in aU, both as to grammar and style. 
Her mania for scribbling kept up her maids at 
ni^ht, so that, if she chanced to "n’ake irith any- 
thing on her mind, they might be ready to note 
it down at once. The duchess was reheved, but 
a dead- weight fell upon the field of literature. She 
died in 1073. 

CAITilS, or CA'VERNS (Lat. caws, hollow), 
are hollow places in the earth. They are cither 
n.atur.al or artificiak Katural C. have been pro- 
duced by the fracture and dislocation consequent 
on the upheaval of the strata, by water, or by both 
causes combined. The denuding or eroding power 
of water, which has produced the materials of 
stratified roclcs, has formed caverns in the courses 
of rivers and on the coast-lino of the sea. The 
moving waters, c.arrying with them gravel and sand, 
enter natural craclcs and cremces, and by abrad- 
ing their walls, increase their size, so as to form C. ; 
or they attack less indurated portions of the 
solid strata, and form cavities bounded by the 
harder rock. Such caverns lare of frequent occur- 
rence round the shores of Britain, and indicate, 
where they occur, an ancient sea-margin of the 
island. In limestone rooks, the destroying power 
of water is increased when it contains chemical 
agents which have the power of dissolving the 
substance of the rock, and so causing it to be carried 
off in solution by the water. 

C. most frequently occur in limestone rocks. 
They especially aboimd in the oohtio limestone, 
which on this account was called by the earlier 
continental geologists ‘ cavern limestone.’ The cele- 
brated 0. of Franconia in Germany, of Kentucky 
(q. V.) in America, that of Kirkdale in Yorkshire, 
and many others, occur in this formation. Next 
to limestone, the triassio measures, containing rock- 
salt, a material easily removed by water, most 
aboimd in caverns. They are also frequently met 
with in igneous rocks — the picturesque cave of 
Eingal, in Staffa, is formed in basalt ; and in South 
America and Iceland the modem lava contains large 
caverns. 

Many caverns have a calcareous incrustation lining 
their interior, giring them a gorgeous appearance. 
Sometimes this deposit is pure white, and has, when 
the cave is lighted up, a richness and transparency 
that cannot be imagined. It is, however, more 
generally coloured by the impurities which the water 
has taken up from the superincumbent strata. To 
the incrustations which are suspended from the roof, 
lilvc icicles, the name stalactite is given, while those 
rismg from the floor are designated stalagmites. 
Sometimes the pendent stalactite is produced so as 
to meet the aseending stalagmite, and form pillars, 
as if to support the roof, as in the ‘Organ’ in the 
Blue John Mine, Derbyshire. The source and origin 
of this deposit has been satisfactorily explained by 
Liebig as follows. The mould of the superficial soil, 
being acted upon by moisture and air, evolves 
carbonic acid, which is dissolved by rain. The rain- 
water thus impregnated, permeating the calcareous 
strata, has the power of taking up a portion of the 
lime, wliich it retains in a liquid condition, imtil 
from evaporation the excess of carbonic acid is 
parted with, when the lime again returns to its 
sobd state, and forms the incrustation. 

C. have an additional interest to the geologist, 
from the occurrence in many of osseous remains 
under the calcareous incrustations of the floor. The 
bones are imbedded in mud, and frequently con- 
creted mto a finn calcareous breccia. They belong 
to the Pleistocene period, when the C. in Europe 
were inhabited by large hyenas and beam. Portions 
of other .animals inh.abiting the neighbourhood were 


dragged by them into their dens, to serve as food. 
In tms way the bones of herbivorous and other 
animals are found mixed with those of the beasts of 
prey ; they have a broken and gnawed appearance, 
similar to what is produced on recent bones by the 
teeth of a hyena. No less than 33 species of mam- 
mals and 5 species of birds have been discovered in 
the C. of the British Islands, of which about the half 
still survive in Europe, while the remainder are 
extinct. The mammals are species of ox, deer, 
horse, wolf, dog, hare, fox, weasel, water-rat, mole, 
bat, hippopotamus, and rhinoceros, besides the hyena 
and bear ; and the birds are species of lark, partridge, 
pigeon, goose, and crow. 

The most productive ossiferous c.avern in Britain 
is that at Kirkdale, 25 miles from York, in which 
the remains of about 300 hyenas h.ave been 
detected, besides innumerable gnawed bones of 
those animals on which they preyed. The carbon- 
iferous limestones of Glamorganshire abound in 
caves, which have been explored by Buckland, and 
more recently and thoroughly by Dr Falconer. At 
the meeting of the Geological Society in June 18C0, 
Dr Falconer thus describes the contents of one of 
them, called Bacon Hole. On the limestone floor of 
the cave are — (1.) a few inches of marine s.and, 
abounding with Liiorina rudis, L. litoralis, and 
Clausilia niffricans, with bones of an Arvicola and 
Birds ; (2.) a thin layer of stalagmite ; (3.) two feet 
of blackish sand, containing a mass of bones of 
Eleplias aniiquus, with remains of Melts iaxus and 
Putorius; (4) two feet of ochreous earth, lime- 
stone breccia, and sandy layers, with remains of 
Eleplias antiguus, Bhinoceros hemiUechts, Hyana, 
Cants lupus, Ursus spelceus, Bos, and Oervus; (5.) 
irregular stalagmite ; (6.) two feet of limestone 
breccia and stmagmite, with bones of Ursus and 
Bos; (7.) a foot or so of irregular stalagmite, with 
Ursus; and (8.) dark-coloured superficial earth, 
kept sloppy by abundant drip, with bones of Bos, 
Cervus, Ganis wipes, horns of Eeindeer and Eoe- 
buck, together ivith shells of Patella, Mytilus, 
Purpura, and Liiorina (probably brought into the 
cavern as food by birds), and also pieces of ancient 
British pottery. After a review of the Fauna of 
the bone caves of this country and of Europe, Dr 
Falconer concludes that the caves of Glamorgan- 
shire have probably been filled up with their 
mammah,au remains since the deposition of the 
boulder-clay, and that there exist no mammalian 
remains in the ossiferous caves of England and 
Wales referrible to a f.auna of a more ancient 
geological date. See Kent’s Cavern. 

Ossiferous C. occur in all parts of the globe. Tho 
fossils of those in Australia shew that the fauna of 
the Pleistocene period had a remarkable resem- 
blance to that of the present day. The remains 
consist chiefly of kangaroos and allied genera of 
Marsupials. 

CA'VIAEE, the salted roes of the common 
sturgeon (Accipenser Sturio) and other fishes of the 
same genus. See Sturgeon. It is chiefly prepared 
in Bussia, where it is greatly esteemed as an article 
of food. It is also used to a considerable extent in 
Italy and France. The species of sturgeon from 
the roe of which it is chiefly prepared, inhabit the 
Caspian and Black Seas and their tributary rivers. 
Among them are the Bielaga, or Great Sturgeon 
[Accipenser Huso), the Osseter(A. Ouldensladlii), tho 
Scherg or Sevruga [A. slellatus), and the Sterlet [A. 
Butlienus). The C. made from the roe of the last- 
named speciesjs esteemed particularly delicious, and 
is reserved for the Kussian court. Astrakhan is a 
principal seat of the prep.aration of caviare. More 
than 400,000 lbs. of C. h.ave been prepared in the 
Caspian fishery in a single year. 
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OAVITB, a town of consideralilc importance on 
the island of Luzon, one of the Pliilippincs. It is 
situated on the hay of Manila, 10 miles south-sonth- 
ivest of the city of that name, of n-hich it forms the 
quarantine station. It has a large cigar manufac- 
tory, is the chief naval depot of the Spanish posses- 
sions in the Bast, and gives name to a province 
with a pOpidatiou of 57,000. The population of 
the town itself is some 0000 or 7000. 

OAVOR, or CAVOU'R, a town of North Italy, 
situated at the foot of the Alps, 7 miles south-south- 
cast of Pinerolo. It has manufaetures of silk-twist, 
linens, leather, &c., and marble and sl.ate quarries. 
Po2). 0000 or 7000. 

CAVO-RILIE’VO (It.al.). In this pecidiar kind 
of rilievo, which was extensively employed by 
Egyptian artists, the highest surface of the object 
represented is only on a level with the plane of the 
original stone, the rounded sides being cut into it. 
The clfcct resembles that of a conc.avo se.al. It is 
correctly described .as inlaglio rilicvalo. A wood-cut 
is given in Bairholt's Dklionarn of Terms in Art of 
the Egyptian king Amimoiih III. in Iiieroglyjjhics. 

OAVOUR, CotTNT Camilia Benso di, a distin- 
^shed Italian statesman of the present time, the 
descend.ant of a noble and wc.althy family of Pied- 
mont, was born at Turin, August 10, 1810. He was 
educated for a military career, but his liberal 
tendencies being likely to prove an insuperable 
barrier to his promotion, ho retired during the 
stirring events of 1830— 1831, and devoted hunself 
to agricidture, in which he introduced gi cat improve- 
ments. Ho was the first to use guano in Pied- 
mont; and, at his instigation, a national agricultwal 
society was fonned. During a residence in Eng- 
land, ho made himself intimately acquainted aritu 
the politic, al organisation of the country, and also 
with its industrial institutions ; knowledge of avhich 
lie made good use on his return to liis own country 
in 1842. In conjunction avith Count Cesare Balbo, 
he in 1847 established a political daily journal, in 
which he advocated the interests of the middle 
classes — a reiiresontative system, somewhat after 
the pattern of the English constitution, .as opposed 
alike to .absolutism on the one hand, .and mob ndc 
on the other. On his suggestion, the Icing was 
petitioned for a constitution, which w.as granted in 
r ebni.ary 1848. As a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, during the stonny period which succeeded 
Charles Albert’s declaration of war .against Austria 
in March, C. stTeuuously opposed the idtr.a-democrats, 
and counselled an alliance with England as the 
surest guanantcc for the success of the Italian arms. 
In the hlarquis dVlLzeglio’s ministry, formed soon 
after the f.atal battle of Novara, C. was successively 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, Muiistcr of 
hlarine, and Jlinister of Finance ; and in 1852 he 
was ajipointed to succeed D’Azeglio as i>rcraicr. 
From this time until his resignation m 1859, in conse- 
quence of the eonclusion of the pe.ace of Villafranca, 
C. was the originator as well ns the director of the 
Sardinian jjolicy. T.alchig upon him.solf at difrcrcut 
times, in addition to the premiership, the duties of 
the Ministers of Finance, Commerce, and Agriculture, 
and latterly of Home and Foreign Allairs, he greatly 
improved the financial condition of the country, 
introduced free-trade, consolidated constitutionalism, 
we.akened clerical influence, and made S.ardinia a 
power of some account in Europe, by bringing her 
into alliance with England and Fnanco against 
Ru.ssia. The disp.atohes which C. penned in reidy 
to those of Airstria, prior to the outbreak of the 
Italian war, are on all hands .acknowledged as 
master-pieces of astute diiflomacy. In J.anuaiy 1860, 
C. w.as ag.aiu called upon to preside over the Sardinian 


government, the duties of Foreign Minister lUrewdse 
devolving upon him, and temporarily those of the 
Minister of the Interior also. Ho continued to 
direct the Sardinian policy until his de.ath, June 1801. 

CA'VY [Oavia), a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order jRodentia, regarded as the type of a family, 
Cavidee, differing from the Hare family {Leporida;) 
in the complete avant of claaricles, in the want of 
growing roots to tho mohar teeth, and in having the 
mcisors situ.ated as in other quadrupeds generally, 
and not in the peculiar manner so characteristic 
of tho hares. There are four molar teeth in each 
j.aav, and in the genus C. these are compound; and 
tho genus is ftirthcr characterised by four toes 
on e.ach of the fore-feet, and three on each of 
the hind-feet, by tho feet not being .webbed, by 
tho females having only two teats, and by the 
want of a t.aU. One species, Cavia Cohaya, has 
been long well knorvn as a domesticated animal, 
aud has been a common pet and plaything of 
children in Europe, .almost from the time of the 
discovery of America. It is sometimes called the 
Common C. or Restless C., but much more fre- 
quently receives tho name of Gotnea-pig, although 
it is neither nearly related to pigs, nor a native of 
Guinea. Perhaps Ouinai, in this n.ame, may bo a 
corruption of Guiana, the caries, and indeed tho 
whole family of tho Cavidcr, being exclusively' South 
American. The colours avhich the domesticated C. 
exhibits have never been seen in any of tho wild 
cavies of So\ith America ; and as it is knooaTi to have 
cxliibited the same variations of colour from about 
the time of its introduction into Eui-ope, it is 
supposed to have been long domesticated by some 
of tho South American tribes. Tho Guinea-pig. 
multiplies with a rapidity exceeding that of any other 
known quadruped, producing young ones Ivhen only 
tavo months old, and afterwards at intera'.als of two 



Cary, or Guinea-pig. 


months, and from four to tavelve in a litter. This 
extraordinary fecundity is probably not so much 
tho result of domestication, .as a provision for the 
preservation of the race in a orilcl state, the little 
animal being very defenceless and destitute of means 
of eac.ape, the re.ady' prey of every carnivorous boast 
aud bird. — Tho other species of 0. much resemble 
the Guhica-pig. Some of them are very munerous 
in some p.arts of South jVmcrica, and are sought for 
food, although no such use is made of the domesti- 
c.atcd cavy'. The Agouti (q. a-.) and the Capyhara 
(q. v.) are r.ankcd among tho Oainda:. 

CAWK, a popular n.ame for a massive variety' 
of the miner.al called Hcaa’y Sirar or Sulyrhate of 
B.aryta, See B.uiysa. 

CAWNPO'RE, a city of the Do.ab, on tho 
right bank of the Ganges, about 140 miles above 
Allahabad, at the jvmction of the Jumna, being 
separated by the rh'er from Oude, avhose c.apital, 
Lucknow, lies 53 miles to the north-east. Tho lat. 
is 26° 29' N., and tho long. 80° 25' E. Tho stre.am in 
front, varydng, according to tho season, from 500 
yards in u-idth to more than a mile, presents a largo 
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and motley assemUage of steam-vessels and native 
craft. C., at least as a place of note, is of recent 
origin, beinff indebted for its ^owtli, besides its 
commercial facilities, partly to militaiy and political 
considerations. In 1777, being then an append.age of 
Oude, it rras assigned by tbe narvab as the station 
of a subsidiary force; and in 1801 it became, in 
name as ■well as 'in fact, Britisb properly. Its 
cantonments, b.aving accommodation for 7000 troops, 
gradually accumulated about 50,000 native inb.abit- 
ants; while the city itself contained a somewhat 
larger population of similar origin. During the 
mutiny of 1857, 0. was the scene of N.ana Sahib’s 
massacre of his English captives. Though C. is only 
379 feet above the sea, yet, during -ninter, consider- 
able quantities of ice are made for preservation, 
through the exposing of water by night in shallow 
vessels. Pop. (1871) 113,601. 

CAWNPOEE, the district of the above-described 
citj'-, ill the lieutenant-governorship of the North- 
west Provinces. Occupying the entire breadth of 
the Doab, it touches at once the Jumna and the 
Ganges ; while to the eastward it has Futtehpore, 
and, to the westward, Etawah and Furruckabad. 
With a pop. in 1871 of 1,155,439, it has an area of 
2353 square miles, stretching iu lat. from 25° 55' to 
27° N., and in long, from 79“ 34' to 80° 37' E. It is 
an aUu'vial plain of great fertility. The vino is 
cultivated, '.and indigo grows wild. Besides its two 
mighty rivers and their na-vig.able tributaries, the 
Ganges C.anal 'traverses the country for abont CO 
nules. 

CAXAhtA'EOA, a province of Libertad, the 
most north-westerly department of Peru, with a 
capital of its own name. It is on the cast side of 
the Andes, forming part of theb.isinof the Maranon. 
The pro'vince has 273,000 inhabitants, and the city 
about 12,000. 

_ CAXAMARQUI'LLA, a to'wn of Pataz, a pro- 
vince in the same department as C.axamarca. The 
whole of Pataz, -with a population of 29,324, lies on 
the east hauls of the Maranon. 

CAXATA'JIBO, a province of Ancas,the dep.art- 
ment immediatelyto -the south of Libertad, above 
mentioned, with a capital of its own name. It 
contains 24,799 inhabitants. 

CAXTON, WiLUAil, who introduced printing 
into England, was bom in -the Weald of Kent, 
about 1412. The particulars of the life of this 
great benefactor of his coimtry .are so.auty. He 
w.a3 apprenticed to a mercer, and after his death 
in 1441, C. appears to have proceeded to the 
Low Countries, vrith a -view to trade, either on 
.his own account or as agent for some English 
merchants. His knowledge of trade must h.ave 
been considerable, for in 1404 he was employed, 
along 'with Eichard WhitehiU, to ‘continue and 
oonCrm a treaty of trade and commerce between 
Edw,ard IV. and Philip, Duke of Burgundy,’ ■with 
power to conclude a new one if necessary. In 
the Low Countries, ho seems to have le,amed the 
art of printing. The first book he printed w.as 
Eaoul le Ferre’s Htcueil dcs Jlisloires de Troye; the 
next work from his press was the Oration of John 
Jiitssdl on Charles, Duhe of Bitrgiindy, heiny created 
a Kniyht of the Carter; and the third, O.’s o'wn 
translation of Eaoiil’s work, completed at the 
request of M.argaret, Duchess of Burgundy, in whose 
household 0. for some time resided, iu what capa- 
city is not Imoivn. The last-mentioned work avas 
probably printed in 1471 ; the date of the others is 
uncertain. 'The same uncertainty attaches to the 
time of his return to his own country, but it is 
laiown that ho had established hims elf as a printer 
in Westminster before the ye.ar 1477. The first 


book issued from his press here was the Game and 
Playe of the Chessc, All C.’s works are printed in 
what is c.alled Black Letter (q. v.). The types ho 
at first employed resembled those in use in the Low 
Countries, much more than the finer specimens of 
the Venetian, Eoman, and Parisian presses. C. had 
a good knowledge of German, French, and Dutch, 
and ■was the translator of sever.al of the works 
th.at he printed; among others, of The Hystorye of 
Beynart the Foxe. 

CAYENNE, a term of various application in 
French Guiana, a territory on the left or north 
side of tbe estuary of the Amazon. 1. A river 
entering the Atlantic in lat. 4° 56' N., and long. 
52° 20' W. — 2. An islet of 30 miles iu circuit at the 
mouth of tho said river. It has a population of 
abont 8000 — about 5000 of them being em.anoipated 
slaves. — 3. A city .at tbe north-west pomt of the said 
islet, avith a shallow harbour, avhich is defended by 
batteries. It contains nearly two-thii'ds of the 
above-stated population, and is the only to'wn of 
note in the coimtry. — 4. One of the two districts of 
the colony, or popularly, in fact, the colony itself, is 
a pl.ace of exile for pohtical offenders. 

CAYE'NNE CHE'ERY. See Eugenia. 

CAYENNE PEPPER consists of the pmvder 
of the dried pods, and more especiaEy of 'the 
dried seeds of different species of Caesicum (q. v.), 
particularly of C. frutesmis. 

_ CAY'MAN, a name somewhat v.ariously used, 
either as the distinctive appellation of some, or as 
a common name for aU the Crocodilidce of South 
America. See Alligator. The genus Alligator 
is by some naturalists of the present day divided 
into three genera, to one of which the name C. 
{Caiman) is appropriated, and of which tho type is 
the species called the Eye-browed C. [Alligator 
palpebrosvs), to avhich the name C. is distinctively 
applied in Surin.am and Guiana, a species very 
abimdant there, but not one of the largest or 
more dangerous of its tribe. It is remarkable for 
the three bony phates, separated by sutoes only, 
avhich form each eyebfow or eyehd, projecting as 
large Imobs hire a man’s fist; and this, and the 
scarcely webbed-foet, constitute the most important 
characters of the genus or sub-genus Cayman. To 
this sub-genus belong also A. trigonatus, regarded 
by Cuvier as a mere a'.ariety of the same species, 
and A. gihhieeps. 

CAY'MANS — in English, Alligators — three low 
islets of the Caribbean Se,a, avhich form a depend- 
ency of Jamaica, being 130 miles to tho north-west 
of it. Discovered by Columbus, they were by him 
called Toitngas, from the abundance of turtle — still 
the staple production of tho group. On an area of 
about 2000 acres, the popidation does not exceed 
200 or 300. The soil yields com .and vegetables ; 
and the people rear hogs and poultry. 

CAZA'LLA DB LA SIE'ERA, a toovn of Spain, 
in the province of Seville, 39 miles north-east of the 
city of that name. It is situ.ated on a declivity of 
the Sierra Jlorena ; the district ai-oimd is moimtain- 
ous and ovcU wooded, and aboimds in minerals of 
various kinds, including iron, silver, copper, sulphur, 
.and marble. The inhabitants, numbering between 
7000 and 8000, are cliiefly employed in smelting 
metals, manufacturing cannon, machinery, and 
agricidtural implements. Some tanning, weaving, 
&c., are also carried on. 

CAZE'MBli!, or KAZEMBE, an important 
country of Africa, the limits of which h.ave not been 
clearly determined, but its centre has been fixed at 
about lat. 12° S., and long. 31° E. The king’s rule 
extends over a great portion of tho established 
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route across the continent of Africa, from the Congo, 
up tho valley of Lnlfia, and down the valley of 
LuapQla. Vegetation is generally luxuriant. Its 
chief products .are manioc, maize, .salt, copper, iron, 
and ivoiT. The people are c.alled Balouda or 
Baloi. 

OAZO’RLA, a town of Andalusia, Spain, 40 miles 
cast-north-east of Jacn. C., wluch is .a place of 
considcrahlo antiquity, is plc.asantly situated on a 
dcclirity, and is well watered by the Vega; has two 
old castles — one an Arab strueture — m.suufacturcs 
of leather, earthenware, so.ap, and bricks, and a 
trade in agrioultur.al produce. Bop. 7500. 

CEANb'TIIU.S. See Bed Boot. 

CKABA, .a province of Brazil, on tho north coast, 
situated in lat. 2" 40" — 7“ fi., long. 'AT 40’ — 'll" 

30' W. It has an area of at least fiO.OOO .square 
miles, with (1S07) S.')0,0()() inh.abit.ants. Itabounds in 
balsams, gums, resins, and fruits ; and among its 
minerals are gold, iron, eopper, and salt. 

CBBADI'LBA. Sec SAnAwr.i.A. 

CE'BUS (Gr. an ape or monkey), a genua of 
American moukeya, characterised by a round head 
and short muzzle, a facial angle of about C0% long 
thumbs, and a long iireheusilo tail entirely covered 
with hair. Tho species are numerous, all of very 
lively disposition and gregarious habits, living in 
trees. 'J’liey feed chielly on fruits, but also on 
inseols, svorms, and molluska. 'I'liey are inchulod 
under tho popidar dcsign.stiun 4SAfA.!oU in its uider 
sense, and some of them are the monkey.s to 
vdiich this name is sometimes more strictly ajipm- 
priatciL Tlie names Sa.iou and t>Ai are .also given 
to some of them, .and sumo aro c.alled t’.apuchin 
(q. v.) monkeys. One of the most common species 
in Guiana is the V'i;r.i'i;n Mokkev, or '\Vi;i:i*i;u 
Sai'AJOu (6'. A}idla). — Tlic name C.apuohin i.s 
Jicrhaps most frequcntlv given to C. Ca]ntchintL>, 
a brownish species, with head, feet, and hands 
gencnally black, .and front, shoulders, and cheeks 
avhiti.sh. — .‘some of tho sjiecic.s of 0. are adorned 
with beartla. — 'Ilio name t’etuhe is sometimes given 
to tho American monkeys collectively, as a family 
or tribe. .See Mokkev. 

CECIDOMY'IA (Gr. l-chUUon, a gall-nut ; and 
vvjiti, a lly or gnat), a gemts of dipterous (two- 
winged) insects of the family Tipulario ' — tho gnat 
and mosquito family ; having downy avings, which 
haa'o three neraaire.s, and are horizontal when at 
rest : nutenniu .as long as the body, with bead-like 
joint.s, and avhirls of hairs at the joints ; long legs, 
and the first joint of the tarsi very sliort. 'J'lio 
i.pceies arc numerous ; nearly thirty aro British. 
jUl are of small size, but some of them are very 
important on account of tho ravages ’ ieh their 
m.aggots clVect in grain-crons. C. ccratlis, some- 
times called the Barley Midge, a Iirownish-red lly 
U'ith silvery \nngs, of whieh the maggot is s'ermilion- 
coloured, is often verj' destructive to crops of b.arley 
aud Bjielt in Germany. 'The little maggots live 
in f.anulics between the stalk and the she.ath of 
the leaf, abstracting the juice of tho ]dnut. — The 
tViii;.vT-ri.v (q. V.) and tho JIksian Fi.y (q, v.) 
belong to this genu.s. — Some of the .species of C. 
deposit their eggs on tho young buds of trees, which 
the larv.'o transform into g.alls. 

CECIL, Wii.LiAii, Loud BuiiLEiair, ono of 
England’s greatest slatcsmeii, was born at Bourne, 
Lincolnshire, September 15, 1620. Educated at 
the grammar-schools of Gnantham and Stamford, 
ho thence pas.scd to St .lohn’s College, C.ambridgo, 
where ho was remarkable .alike for his diligence 
and aptitude in learning. Euloring Gray’s Inn at 
the age of 21, he dovotod himself assiduously to the 
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study of law. History, geno.alogy, and theology 
also formed part of his studies at this time; 
and his knowledge of tho last recommended him 
to tho notice of Henry VIII., who presented him 
with tho reversion of the cuslos hrevhim, an ofilcc 
of value in the Common Pleas. An alliance avith 
the daughter of Sir Anthony Cook procured him 
the friendship of tho Protector Somerset, avho, in 
1647, appointed him blaster of Bequests; and in 
tho following ye.ar his great talents procmed for 
him the oflice of secretary of state. He shared in 
tho disgrace of Somerset, even to imprisonment for 
three months ; but in less than two ye.ars after his 
release, his pre-eminent .abilities secured for him a 
re-appointment to tho stato secretaryship by the 
Ilitko of Korthnmberland, his former patron’s sworn 
enemy. During his second scerctaryship, C. elTcctcd 
most important and beneficial changes in tho 
commercial policy of the country. Witu a s.agacity 
far beyond tbo spirit of his age, ho endo.avoured 
to throw trade open, and did succeed in .abolishing 
■some monopolies ; but others proved too strong for 
him, st.anding as he did alone, at a time when exclu- 
sive privileges were considered tho only sureties of 
a profitable trade. When Queen Mary ascended 
the throne, C., being a Protestant, resigned his 
olllcinl cmplojTnent, because ho could not consoieu- 
tinusly serve a Boman Catholic court ; but as a 
private gentleman ho maintained good relatio.ns 
with the itoman Catholic jiarty, and w,as ono of tho 
few eminent Protestants who cscajicd in purse and 
jierson during that short but infamous reign. His 
freedom from pci-seoution has given rise to tho 
charge, tliat he w.as a ‘trimmer’ — a very unjust 
accu.sation, indeed. C. was natur.ally cautious .and 
jKilitic, and averse to extremes in religion ; but 
though ho took no jiart in bitter sectarian discus- 
sions, ho never belied his conscience, and to him 
is mainly owing tho rejeotion of tho bill which tho 
Boman Catholics had introduced into parliament, 
with the view to a wholesale confiscation of tho 
estates of Protestants. Prior to Mary’s death, C., 
foro.sceing her end, had entered into correspondenco 
with Eliz.aboth, who, on her accession to tho throne 
(November IG, IG.iS), at once recognising C.’s 
capacity for government, .appohitcd him secretary 
of stale. A liiography of C. from this time until 
his death would be a forty years’ histoty of Eng- 
land, for he w.as alike tho originator and director 
of that policy svhich, hitherto, has made Elizabeth’s 
reign memorable .above th.at of any other English 
sovereign ; for .although Eliz.abeth occasionallj’, in 
her caprice, favoured other courtiers, C. w.as tho 
statesman whoso judgment she roh'od on in .all 
matters of consequence. His policy at homo and 
abroad was . at onco shrewd and eautious, and 
also liberal aud comprehensive, while ho disjilayed 
a power of decision, ready aud stern, when neecs- 
sity demanded. As a statesman, C. was .above 
aiumositics aud f.avouritism ; his enemies never 
Bullcred, and his friends profiled nothing, by his 
lower. Cap.acity, truth, and honour wore what 
10 sought in jniblio men. Had he beou less 
just, history might have been more generous to his 
mcinoty. The queen created him B.aron Burleigh 
in 1571, and conferred on him the Oixlcr of the 
Garter in tho succeeding year, when ho was also 
made lord high treasurer, an office ho hold until 
Ills death, August 15, 1598. 

CECIL, Bonr.i’.T, Eaiu, op S.u.isn 0 r.v, son of 
the above, was bom about 1550. On the do.ath of 
his father, liaxung previously held import.ant st.ato 
offices, he succeeded to what would now bo called tho 
premiershi]). On the acocssion of J.ames I., C., who 
had c.arried on a private correspondence with tliat 
monarch before Bliz.abeth’s death, w.as confirmed in 
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Ills office, and received many liigh honoiu's, culmin- 
ating in that of Earl of Salishmy. In 1608, he was 
made lord high treasurer, and the Exchequer was 
gi-eatly improved in his hands. C. was a man of 
immense energy and far-reaching sagacity, imdouht- 
edly the best minister the country had in his time ; 
but he was cold, selfish, and unsompidous as to the 
means ho took to gain his ends, and get rid of his 
rivals. His connection with the disgrace of Essex .and 
Ealoigh.laid him open to great and deserved odium, 
in the latter c.aso cspcci.ally. Like his father, how- 
ever, he was free from the meanness .and dishonesty 
of enriching himself out of the public money. He 
died Jlay 21, 1612. 

CECI'LIA, St, the p.atroness of music, is s.aid to 
h.avc suffered mart3Tdom in 230 A..D. Her heathen 
- parents, as avo are told, belonged to a noble Rom.an 
f.amil}’, and betrothed their daughter, avho had been 
converted to Cliristhanity, to a heathen j’outh n.amcd 
V.alcrian. This youth and his brother Tiberius 
became Christian com’erts, and suffered martyrdom. 
C., avhen commanded to sacrifice to idols, firmly 
refused, and avas condemned to death. Her perse- 
cutors, it is said, first tlircav her into a boiling bath, 
but on the following day they found her imluirt. 
The executioner next attempted to cut off her he.ad, 
but found it impossible. Three days later, she died 
— rather a lame conclusion to such miraculous inter- 
ference ! As early as the uth c., there is mention of 
a church dedicated to her at Rome ; and in 821, by 
order of the Pope Pasch.al, her bones were deposited 
there. St 0. is regarded as the inventor of the organ, 
and in the Roman Catholic Church her festia-al-day, 
Hoa-ember 22, is celebrated with splendid music. 
Chaucer, Drj-den, and Pope have celebrated St 
C., and the painters R.aphaol, Domonichino, Holee, 
and others have represented her in fine pictures. 
— Another St C. was bom in Africa, and suffered 
martjTdom by starvation under Diocletian, The 
Roman Catholic Church celebrates her festia-al on 
the nth of February. 

CECRO'PIA, a genus of trees of the' natunal 
otHct Artocarpacca:. O. peltala, a n.atia-c of the AVest 
Indies and of South .tVmerica, sometimes c.allcd 
Tnunpot-avood and Snakc-aa-ood, is remarkable for its 


hoUoav stem .and branches, exhibiting merely mem- 
branous partitions .at the nodes. The small branches 
these partitions bemg removed, are made into wiud- 
inab^ents. The wood is veiy light, readily takes 
hro by friction agamst a harder piece of avood, and 
is much used by the Indians for procuring fire in 
this way. The fruit is .agreeable, and resembles a 
raspberry. Both the trunk and branches yield a 
barge quantity of saline matter, which is enitployod 
by tlio French planters in the purific.ation of sug.ar. 
The bark is strong and fibrous, and is much iisod 
for cord.age. It is .also astringent, and is applied in 
diarrhoea and other cUseases. 

CE'CROP.S, the first Iring of Attica, figures in 
Greek mythology ns .an Autochthon (q. v.), half-mau 
.and hall-dr.agou. Belonging, as he does, to the 
prehistoric ages of Greece, his real character can 
only be messed .at. Tradition declared him to be 
the foimder of marriage, the author of the political 
division of Attica into twelve states, and the intro- 
ducer of agriculture, of narigation, and commerce. 
He is also said to have cirilised the religious rites 
of the people. The name C. is given to various 
tonms in Greece, and the legends in general seem to 
indieate a Pel.asgic origin for tho hero. Tlio later 
I accounts, that he came from S.ais in Egypt, have no 
historic basis. 

CL DAR, or CEDAR OF LE'BANON, a tree 
much celebrated from tho most ancient times for its 
beauty, its magnificence, and its longerity, .as well .as 
for the excellence and durability of its timber. It 
is often mentioned in Scripture; it supplied tho 
wood-work of Solomon’s temple ; and in tho poetry 
of the Old Testament it is a frequent emblem of 
prosperity, strength, .and stability. It belongs to 
tho natural order Coiiifcrn^, and is the Finns Cednts 
of the older botanists ; but is now ranked in tho 
genus Abies (see Fjii), in the genus Larix (see 
Lajjcii), by those who make Larix a distinct genus 
from Abies, or is made the typo of a genus, Cednis, 
distinguished from Larix by evergreen leaves .and 
carpels separating from tho a.xis, aud receives tho 
n.ame of C. Libani. 

Of the celebrated Cudaus of Lim.vNox, only a 
few now remain. They consist of a grove of some 
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400 trees, about three-quarters of a mile in circiun- 
fereucc, partly old trees, and partly yoimg ones. 
Learned travellers think that most of the trees 
in tho grove may bo 200 years old, and several 
beriveen the .ages of 400 .and 800 years. Tliorc 
are twelve trees avhose age is inc.alculablc — seven 
standing very near each other ; three more a little 
further on, nearly in a line avith them ; and two, 
not observed by any recent traveller except Lord 
Linds.ay, on the northern edge of the grove. Tho 
largest of these two is. 63 foot in circumference 
— following the sinuosities of tho bark ; one of the 
others measures 49 feet. 


These trees are more remarkable for girth than 
stature, their height hardly exceeding 50 feet. 
Their age is variously estimiated ; the nUes by which 
botanists determine tho ago of trees are not applic- 
.ablo to them, for their stems h.ave ceased to grow in 
regidar concentric rings ; they owe their prolonged 
existence to the superior vitality of a portion of 
their bark, avhich has survived the decay of the rest 
Russcger is inclined to admit that these trees may 
possibly number some 2000 years. 

The Arabs, of all creeds, h.ave .a traditional amner- 
ation for these trees ; they believe th.at an caul late 
aa’ould surely oa’crt.ako any one aa'ho shall dare to 
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Lay Baorilcgioiia hands on the saints, as they fondly 
call them. Every year, at the feast of the Trans- 
figuration, the hiaronites, Grceha, and Armcniaas 
moimt to the cedars, and cclebr.ato mass on a 
homely altar of stone at their feet. 

The 0. has been jdanted in parks in many parts 
of Europe; it was introduced into England in tho 
latter part of tho 17tli c., and a tree at Bion House, 
London, is now eight feet in diameter at tlircc 
feet .above tho ground. Even in Inverncss-aliiro it 
Euocceds so well, iliat trees at Beaufort Castle, tho 
seat of Lord Lov.at, planted in 1783, are now ihreo 
or four feet in diameter. On its n.ativo mountains, 
tho C. is fomid at the base of tho highest ]icaks, at 
an altitude of .about 8000 feet above the sea. It 
seems to delight in a dry open soil, where, however, 
its roots can have access to .abmid.anco of w.ater. 
.•Vltbough in foliage and some other particulars the 
C. considerably resembles the common larch, it 
difl'crs in form and habit verj' widely both from 
tho larch and from the iiincs in general. Its stem 
bears almost down to the giound irregularly iilaced 
branches, often of pro- 
, digions size and ex]>an3e, 

y, !-• wliieh dinde irrcgul.arly 
.'i,- into braneblcfs. The 
, v" . iV- haves are dark green, 
vi ) jl' 10— 1.7 linos long, pointed, 

L'"', united m chi'lei-s of 2(t — 

,V'” 3(1: on the young shoots 

' 'i they are veri' numerous, 
"z"' ' i' clusters; the 

Hindi bnincblets abo are 
•'r Clouded togetberand pen- 

”'..1? The cones .are erect, 

; f oval, broadl}' rounded at 

, both ends, .about four 
i';-,' I . ' ; inclie.s long, and three 

''d'liK • . tnebes in diameter; their 
h/j — * ncalc.s closely crowded, 
[/' large, and broail. Tlie 

Cv eonc.s take two years to 

Cone of Cedar of Lebanon, coiiio to maturity, and 
hang on the tree for years 
before their scales come oil ainl their sceils are 
set free. Tho uood of the trunk is rcdilish, and 
full of a fragrant rc.sin. The ancients kept their 
writings in cabinets or boxes of cedar-wood. Extra- 
ordinary iiidestruetibility and other virtues were 
ascribed to it. It is not nearly so mnch ]iri/ed 
at the present day, because it is soft and hght, 
and apt to crack in drj-iiig. Tliis inferiority is. 
however, not imiirobably owing to tho inferior 
age of the trees from which the timber is now 
Iirocured. A resinous substance, called Culnr 
or C'filria, tlow.s .simntaiicoiisly from the trunk of 
the C., or from inci-.ions ; it resembles mastic, and 
was niicicntly used along ivith other resins in the 
embalming of tho dead. It was also used ns a 
medicine. In verj’ ancient times, C. On., a kind of 
turpentine, was prepared from tho wood, and was 
spread on book.s in order to their better iiresen'.ation. 
At the present day, tho oil and tho iv.siii are 
scarcely known. The branches of the C., like those 
of tho larch in waion countries, exude a aweet 
Biibstance, svhich is known by the name of C. 
JvIax.xa. — T ho Dr.oiiAU, or IIi.ii.u.AYAX C. {Calms 
Dcodara), a treo held in great veneration 1 > 3 ' the 
Hindus, and of avhicli tho name is said to bo 
proporlj’ Devadara, and to signif}’ god-Ira', is 
common in tho llinial.aj’.a mountains, at clev.ations 
of 7000 — 12,000 feet, forming magnificent forests, 
and attaining a gre.at size, a height Eomelimcs of 
1.70 feet, with a tnmk 30 feet or more in circum- 
ference, an ample he.ad, and spre.ading branches. 
It is described ns having cones Eomowhat larger 
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than those of tho 0. of Lebanon, the sc.ales of 
tho cones /.ailing off ns soon as the seed is ripe, 
and as differing from tho 0. of Lebanon also in more 
pensUo branches and longer Ic.aves ; but Dr Hooker 
c.xpresBcs a strong opinion that they will prove to 
bo really tho same species, ns well ns the C. of 
AiCiras {G. Ailanlica or Afrkana), which is foimd 
in tho mountainous regions of tho north of Africa. 
Tho wood of tho deodar is resinous, fr.agrant, 
compact, and very dur.able. It is Buseeiitible of a 
high polish, and in its polished state has been 
compared to brown agate. 0^ving to the abimdanoo 
of resin, laths of it burn like c,an(llc3. Its turpentino 
is very fluid, and although coarse, is much used in 
India for medic.al purposes; .and t.ar and pitch are 
obtained from tho trunlc. Tho dcod.ar has now 
become verj’ common as an ornamental tree in 
Britain, although few speoimons havo’jmt attained 
a very considerable size. On .account of its extreme 
gracefulness when j'oung, it is often planted in 
situations to which large trees are unsuit.able, and 
is to be Been in many Euburban p.artcrrcs. — The 
name C. is often given to other coniferous trees 
besides tho trne cedars. Tims, tho Siberian Stone 
Bine, or Cembra Pine, is c.alled the Sibekian C. (see 
Bike), and a species of fir [Aiks rdigiosa) is tho 
Bed C. of California (sco Err.). A Epocios of 
Cypress (cp v.) is Icnoum ns White C., and another 
as the C. or Goa. Several of tho trees wliich be.av 
tho name C. are species of Juniper (q. v.), among 
which arc tho VluoiNlAS" C., or BiU) 0. of Eorth 
America, anil the Bnr.MCD.v C. — which jucld tho 
cedar-wood used for iiencils — tho Sr.u<i.sil C. of tho 
south of Europe, &c. Tho name C. is oven given to 
trees which have no rcsemblanco to tho tnio cedars, 
except in the resinous qualitj' of tho wood ; thus 
tho Cedar-wood of Guiiiiia is produced b)’ Idea 
attkdma, a treo of tho natural order Amgrldai'cm 
(q. V.) : tho C. of tho West Indies (see next artiolo) 
belongs to tho natural order Cedrelaccw; and tlio 
naiiie BA.s-rAUD C. is given in India to a tree of tho 
natural order Jlgtlncriacca: (q. v.). 

CEDAll, Bauiiadoes [Calrda odorata), a treo of 
the natural order Calrdacra (q. v.), and of tho namo 
gcnti.H with tho toon of India, a native of the AVe.st 
lndic.s and wann 7 )arts of America. It is Bimiily 
called Cedar in tlic West Indies. It is often 
iqiwards of eight j’ foot high, with a tnmk rcinarkablo 
for tbiekncs.s. It has jianicles of flowers resembling 
those of the hj’acinth. Tho fruit, b.ark, .and Ic.aves 
Iiavo the ainell of asafutida, but tho wood has an 
agrccablo fragianec. Boing soft and light, it is 
used for canoes, and for .sbiiigle.s. Hawaunah cigar- 
boxes aro verj’ goiierall}' mado of it. In Franco, it 
is used in making black-lead pencils.' 

CEDAB BIBD. Sco W.oxwiNC. 

CEDAll iMOUNTAIXS, a range of the Capo 
Coloiij', jiar.allcl arith tho Atlantic, and ncarlj’ half- 
■wuy between it and the dividing ridge of tho 
conntrj'. Thej' form tho height of lanil botaveen 
the 01i|>hant on tho avest, and tho Great Thom, its 
)irincip.al tributarj-, on the cast, varjung in altitudo 
from IGOO feet to GOdO. Tlioj' lie about lat. 32’ S., 
and long. 10’ E., in tho diausion of Clanaadlliam, and 
Eu\n>lj' tho vill.age of tb.at n.ame avith cedar planks. 

OE'DEATE. See CiTKOx. 

CEDllELA'CEzE, .a natunol order of exogenous 
plants, very ncarlj- allied to Mdiacca: {q. v.), and 
cliicflj' di.stinguishod bj- tho winged seeds, munerous 
in each cell of the fniil, which is a c.apsule. Tho 
knoaa-n species .are foav, all tropic.al or sub-tropic.al 
trees or shnibs, arith ))innate le.avcs, most of them 
trees T.alu.ablo for their timber. To this order belong 
mahog.anj’, satin-aa-ood, toon, B.arbadoes cedar, tho 
yelloav-avood of Neav South Wales, &c. Tho barlas 
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of Eomo species aro feljrifugaL That of Sovmida 
febrifuga, the Eohima or East Indian Mahogany, 
has been imported into Britain as a medicine. 

OEFALU', a town of Sicily, on the north co.ast, 
47 miles east-south-east of Palermo. It is situated 
at the foot of a rock, and is surroimded by old 
walls. . It has a cathedral, and the ruins of a 
Saracenic castle occupy a neighboiwing hill. As 
a seaport, it has little traffic. The inhabitants, 
numbering some 10,000, .are chiefly engaged in 
fishing. 

CEHECrif, a iovm of Spain, in the proidncc of 
Murcia, 37 miles west-north-west of the city of that 
n.ame. It has some spacious streets rvith handsome 
buildings, and manufactures of paper, cloth, and 
pottery. Pop. about 10,000. 

CEILING (Fr. del; Lat. ceelum, he.aven). This 
term seems to have been suggested by the use of 
arched coverings for churches, .and even for rooms, 
which prea’aUed in the middlo ages, and was not 
unknoira to the Romans. ^Vhetne^ the term was 
further suggested bj’ the habit of tinting ceilings 
of a blue colour, and deconatiug them avith stars, or 
whotlier that usage arose from the use of the term 
already introduced, is more doubtful. Arched cell- 
mgs among tho Romans were Unoavn by the name 
camera: or camera, the Greek origin of arhich seems 
to furnish an argument in favour of thoa-ieavth.attho 
arch w.as Icnoavn to tho hatter people. Tho camera 
aaaas formed by somioiroular be.ams of wood, .at small 
distances from each other, over which was placed a 
coating of hath and plaster. In later times, the 
cameras wore frequently lined aadth plates of glass ; 
aahenco they arero termed vUrcce, But tho ceilings 
most commonly in use amongst the Romans aa'cre 
flat, the beams, ns in modem times, liaadng been at 
first adsible, and aftcrw.ards covered aaath planks and 
plaster. Sometimes holloav spaces wore left between 
tho planks, which avero frequently covered avith 
gold .auR ivory, or paintings. Tho oldest fl.at C. in 
c.-dstenco is beliea’cd to Tje that of Peterborough 
Cathedral. Like that at St Albans Abbey, it is 
made of wood, and ])lastercd over lilce a modern 
ceiling. Ceilings of churches, in the middle ages, 
were generally p.aiuted and gilded in the most 
brilliant manner; and many existing ceilings still 
exhibit tho traces of early decoration of this Idnd. 
Tho older ceilings generally folloav tho lino of tho 
timbers of the roof, which, in tho Early English 
and Decorated, .are often arranged so ns to give tho 
shape of a barrel vault. In ceilings of this descrip- 
tion there .are seldom many ribs, often only a single 
one along the top. In tho perpendicidar style, tho 
C. often consists of a series of fl.at surfaces or c.ants, 
formed on the timbers of the roof, Tliough some- 
times altogether destitute of ornament, they arc 
more frequently enriched with ribs, dividing them 
into square panels, with bosses (q. v.) or flowers at 
tho intersections. Wooden ceilings aro somotiracs 
formed in imitation of stone-groining, with ribs and 
bosses, examples of which vail ho found at York, 
Winchester, .and Lincoln. In the Elizabethan .age, 
ceilings were generally of plaster, but they were 
ornamented vath ribs haaang bosses or small 
peud.ants at the intersections. It is not unusual for 
the C. immediately over tho .alter, or tho roodloft, 
to be richly ornamented, whilst tho rest is plain. 

CE'LANDIlSrE (Ghelidoniiim), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Papaueraccmftlio Poppy family), 
having a corolla of four petals, and a podliko 
capsule. Tho common C. (C. majita) is a perennial, 
with, piimato leaves, lobed leaflets, and yellow 
flowers in simple umbels, frequent under hedges, in 
waste places, &c., in Britain and most parts of 
Europe. It flowers from M.ay to September. The 


root, stem, and le.aves, when fresh, have a disagree- 
able smell, and aro full of a yellow juice, which is 



vciy acrid, causing inflanrm.ation when applied to 
tho skin. C. is sometimes used in mediomo : it is 
a drastic purgative, and in largo doses an active 
poison ; in small doses it is said to act beneficially 
on the lymphatic system and on tho organs of secre- 
tion, and to bo useful in scrofulous dise.asos, disease 
of tho mesenteric glands, &c. Tho fresh juice, 
applied externally to warts, corns, &c., removes them 
by Btimul.ating them beyond what their languid 
vital powers can bear. Jlixed with milk, it is 
.applied to tho eye for tho cure of opacities of tho 
cornea, but is a remedy that requires great caution 
in its use. 

CELA'NO, Lake OF. See Fuciko, Lake op. 

OELASTBA'CEzE. See SrunoLE-TREE. 

CE'LEBlIlS, a J.arge island of tho Asiatic Archi- 
pelago, lying to tho e.ast of the south half of Borneo. 
It stretches between lat. 1° 50' N. and 5° 30' S., 
.and in long, between 119° and 125° E., its extreme 
dimensions thus being fully 500 .and 400 miles; and 
yet it is so irregul.ar in form — ^branching castw.ard 
into four peninsulas from a common root on the west 
— that it docs not contain a singlo spot which is 
more than 50 miles from tho sea. It has, for nearly 
200 years, been colonised by tho Dutch, whose 
possessions number 279,000 inliabitants, .about one- 
sixth of what is estimated to be tho entire popula- 
tion. Tho rest of tho island is divided into 13 
separate principalities, peopled by distinct races in 
very deferent st.ages of civilisation. Mountains 
abound, rising, at one point, to an elevation of 7000 
feet ; and, as is tho c.aso with tho archipelago as a 
whole, some of them are volcanic. Tho minerals 
aro gold, iron, and salt. Besides tho ordin.ary 
tropical productions, C. has extensive pastures, with 
excellent breeds of horses and cattle. Between 
1811 and 1810, the Dutch settlements were held by 
tho British. Tho chief town is Macassar, whioh 
gives name to the strait between 0. and Borneo. 

OE'LERY [Apium), a genus of plants of the natural 
order UmbelUfera;, distinguished by a mere rudimen- 
tary calyx, rormdish entire petals, very short styles, 
and roimdi.sh fruit. Tlie common 0. (A. rjraveolens) 
is found wild in Britain and most parts of Europe, 
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in ditches, brooks, &o,, espeoiallj’ near the sea and in 
saline soUs. Its leaves are dark green and smooth, 
its petals involute at the tip. The vrild plant, 
also called Sjiailage, has a stem about two feet 
high, a tapering slender root, a penetrating offensive 
odour, a bitterish acrid taste, and almost poisonous 
qualities. By cultiv.ation, it is so much changed 
that its taste becomes agreeably sweetish and aro- 
matic, whUst either the leaf-stalks much increase in 
thickness, or the root swells in a tumip-like manner. 
These parts, blanched, are much used as a salad, or 
to impart ilavoitr to soups, &o., and sometimes as a 
boiled vegetable. They contain sugar, mucilage, 
starch, and a substance resembling manna-sugar, 
which acts as a stimulant, particularly on tlie unno- 
genital organs, so that a very free and frequent 
indulgence in the use of C. cannot, in ordinary 
circumstances, bo altogether favourable to health. 
Two principal varieties of C. are cultivatea, that 
most common in Britain hartng long thick leaf- 
stalks, which are more or less tubular, sometimes 
almost solid, and, after blanching, either white or 
more or less tinged u-ith red ; whilst the other, 
called Tuenip-hooted C., or Celeriac, is chiefly 
remarkable for its swollen turnip-like root, and is 
in most general cultivation on the continent of 
Eiuope. The ‘ red ’ varieties of C. are esteemed 
rather more hardy than the ‘ white.’ The blanch- 
ing of the leaf-stalks is generally accomplished 
by draudug up earth to the plants, which are trans- 
planted from the seed-bed into richly manured 
trenches ; and as they grow, the trenches are filled 
up, and the earth finally raised into ridges, above 
which little more than the tops of the leaves appear- 
C. is thus obtained for use throughout the winter. 
In the northern parts of Britain, the seed is generally 
soivn on a hotbed. C. seed is often used for 
flavouring, when the leaf-stallcs cannot bo obtained. 
— Another species of C. {Apium amirale) grows 
abundantly in wet places on tho shore about Cape 
Horn and in Staten Island. It is a large, hardy, 
and luxivriant plant, and is described as wholesome 
and very palatable, nearly equal in its wild state 
to oiu: garden-celery. It seems well worthy of the 
attention of horticulturists. 

OE'LESTINE, a miner.al bearing the same relation 
to strontia (q. v.) that heavy spar bears to baryta. 
It is essentially sulphate of strontia (StOSO,), with 
occasional admixtiure of sulphate of baryta, carbonate 
of lime, oxide of iron, &c., in small proportions. It 
much resembles hea'N’y spar, but is not quite equ.al 
to it in specific gravity; is usuaUy blue, often of 
a very beautifuf indigo-bluo ; sometimes colourless, 
more rarely reddish or yellowish. Its crystallisa- 
tion is rhombic, like that of heavy sp.ar. Most 
beautiful specimens of crystallised C. are foimd in 
Sicily. C. derives its name from its colour. It is 
used as a source of strontia. 

CE'LESTINES, an order of hermits of St 
Damianus, founded by Peter de Morronc about 
12G4, and confirmed as a monkish order b}' Urban 
in 1264 and 1274. They called themselves C. 
when their founder ascended the papal chair imder 
the name of Celestino V. They are regarded as a 
branch of the great order of St Benedict, whose 
rule they follow ; they wear a white garment with 
black hood and scapidary, and live a purely contem- 
plative life. In the 13th and 14th centuries, the 
order rapidly spread through Prance, Italy, and 
Germany, but subsequently decayed. The French 
C. were seodarised by order Of Pope Pius VI. in 
1776 — 1778 ; so also were the Ne.apolitau Celestines. 
In the present day, the order is almost extinct. 

CE'LIBAOY, from Lat. Calebs, unmarried. Not- 
withstanding the divine commendation of marriage 
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g iven in the Jewish Scriptures (Gen. i. 28), the opinion 
ad become prevalent, even before tho time of 
Christ, that 0. was favourable to an intimate 
union with God. This notion took its origin in 
the wide-spread philosophy of a good and an c^-il 
prineiple. The body, consisting of matter, tho seat 
of e\-il, was looked upon as tho prison of the piue 
soul, which was thought to be defiled by bodily 
enjoyments. Among the Jeavish sect of the Essenes, 
accordingly, a life of 0. was held to be the chief 
road to sanctity. These ascetic views natiually 
led, in tho first place, to the dis.approval of second 
marriages. While, therefore, in tho first Christian 
chm-ches, every one was left at liberty to marry 
or not as he thought fit, the objection to those 
who m.arried a second time had become so gene- 
rally spread, th.at the Apostle Paul saw occasion to 
counsel such Christian converts as were in widow- 
hood to remain so. 

By the 2d c., however, the immarricd life gene- 
rally had begun to be extolled, and to be held 
necess.ary for a life of sanctity, although several, at 
least, of the apostles themselves had been married. 
Two passages of Scripture (1 Cor. vii. and Bev. xiv. 4) 
were specially cited as proving that 0. was the 
genuine condition of a Christian; and with tho 
platonising P.athers of the 2d and 3d centuries, the 
unmarried of both sexes were held ns standing 
higher than the married. Accordingly, although 
there was no express law against the marriage of 
the clergy, many, especially of the bishops, remained 
unmarried; a second marriage was, in their case, 
•already strictly prohibited. 

As tho bishops of Rome rose in consideration, and 
gradually developed a firmer' church government, 
they called upon aU who belonged to the olerioal 
order to live for the church alone, and not marry. 
This requirement met wfith constant resistance ; 
still, it became more and more the custom, in 
the 4th c., for the higher clergy to refr.ain from 
marriage, and from them it went over to the lower 
orders .and to the monks. Prorinoial synods now 
began expressly to interdict the clergy from marry- 
ing. The council of Tours (566) suspended for a ye.ar 
.all sccidar priests and deacons who were foimd 
with their avives ; and the Emperor Justinian by an 
edict declared all childi-en .born to a clergyman, 
after ordin.ation, to he illegitimate, and incapable 
of inheritance. There wmre still, however, many 
married priests who resisted tho law', and fomid 
encouragement in the opposition which the Greek 
Church made to that of Rome in this m.atter of 
celibacy. The council held at Constantinople in 
692, declared, in opposition to the Church of Rome, 
that priests and deacons might live with their wives 
as the haity do, according to the .ancient custom and 
ordinance of the apostles. The orthodox Greek 
Church has continued to adhere to this decision. 
Priests and deacons in that church may marry 
before ordination, and live in marriage after it; 
but they are not allowed to marry a second time. 
However, only a priest living in C. c.an be chosen 
as bishop or p.atriarch. 

The Chiuch of Rome continued its endeavours to 
enforce the law of C. ; though, for several centuries, 
they were attended wdth only partial success. There 
stiR continued to be numbers of priests with wives, 
although the councils W'ere always issuing new 
orders against them. Popes Leo IX. (10-48 — 1054) 
.and Nicolas II. (1058 — 1061) interdicted all priests 
that had "wives or concubines from the exercise of 
any spiritual function, on pain of excommunication. 
Alexander II. (1061 — 1073) decreed excommunica- 
tion against all w'ho should attend a mass celebrated 
by a priest having a wife or concubine. This decision 
was renewed by Gregory VH. in a council held .at 




Koine in 107*1, nnd n tlccrctnl wiis issued tlmfc cvet^’ 
I.a\nn.in ■\vlio slioiiltl receive the coinmnniou from the 
linmls of n mnmed priest shnnld ho cxcommmiioatc<l, 
and that every ]»riost vLo married or lived in 
concnhinnqe, phould he depo'od. The decree met 
■with the mo‘'t violent opjo^ition in all countries ; 
but Gre;:ory succeeded in cnrrj'inrx it out with the 
greatc'^t rijjour ; and though individual instances of 
married priests were ptill to he found in the Itlth 
and loth c»‘nlurir«, the C. of the Koman i'ntholic 
clerga* was cstahli’shed, and has tince continued 
both in theory* and practice. 

The violence thus done to human nature did not 
fail to a\<‘n::e it.-rlf in tho'O rude tim*‘s. The 
1 licentioirn' and corruption of tlie piH''ta and 
monks htcaine in many hmn.dh'**, and it waa 
! in vain that rtrict indi\ idual^ .as well as council*’, 
j .‘^trovc auaain'^t it. The immorality and dch.as<-incnt 
} of the chr;r\* bcc.arnc a reproach and hy-word in the 
! mouth of ih^ i'('op]o, ana pave a powerful impnh’o 
I to the rciipous movement that began m tlie IGth 
contun*. The leading K< fonncm deeIa^ d agaim t 
I the C. of the ch-rp* as unfounded in Scripture, and 
' contrary* to tie' natural onlinance of God. and Luth**r 
ret the tx.amj’le of marrnng. Tlu',v..aa not uithoiit 
cfTect on th" I^ornan Catholic cl<T;.‘a% and theqiu':- 
I tion of tlje als^liti<'n of C. was rai'-id at tlic council 
of Trtnt UoC»*l), Ihrt the majority <*f voic* a d<cidid 
tkat (iod veuM not withhold iho pft <»f cha*-!!!)* 
from tho-e tliat riddly pravul for it. and the mfo 
of C. was thus finally and for ever irnpoM d on tin* 
inini«t^m of the Koman Catholic Church, 'fh" • 
wlin have only r« ceivedtho lower l.mdp of con*'-* ra- 
tion tiny inatra* on n'itminq Uh ir oHjcf. I'or all 
gr.adr '• ah 'Ve a MiKhacon, ,a pnpal dt' j*' tr.atoui n 
jirc' -ary. A nri«*t tint marri* “ iie-iir. eti*'in* 
inunic.ats^*:!, .ana h incn]«ahl«' (»f .anv pjnntu.al func- 
tion. If a inarriMl man wjsIk-i to a pro <1, 

he nc^ivi-: cor^^emtion onh* on conditom that h* 
rojiarat'* from hia avife, and that i ho of lo r freo v. ill 
coriHiit to the /ejiaration and ent’ r .a nhiriotn 
ord» r, or tal.'e the voav of cli.a* lily, 'j'he j»n' ‘in of 
the (ir.a cO‘C.athollc congroratuun in Korn*' 

Inve r^ri iv**] j>enni"ion from tlie . to contiiuo- 
in inr.rriap*, if <nt' n*d into hi fore eoin cration, hiii 
on coiuhtion of .alw.ayn livint: aj'.art fr'un tlitir vnt ’ 
threo d.ayr, h* fore they cc.h’hnit'" ina- 
Noiavith'-t.audint: d'crioii'’, the r..iit< t 

apain'-t eh rical C. h.aa .a^’am .and .a •am h > n 
n aimed, in r»ernt lini* ]>o0j wiihm aiol v.r.ji«»ut 
the Koman C.alholic Cliiirch. In fart, all att'iupts 
.at innovation within the h^i om of I'allielicran. om- 
iKrt thfm.‘-'Ivr-! with tlie .altar): on t!,e ;ihi»l.l;on 
of avliich would <h*‘jily nth cl the con* litnt:»':i .and 
1^0 ilion of that churrii. ,S i far hark .a*’ l^^IT, the 
C.atlinlic T.aculty of TiShinc'ji ( xj»ri ">d th‘* ojimion 
that compul*-ftra* C. w.a.s one of tli’' chnf c.atres of 
the want of Catholic mini t’ r . In iS'Jd, the 
C.ath(*lic ch rp/ of Sih ia put m j»'tit 5 on* to the 
hi‘‘hoj» for the .aholilion of C. ; .and unims rr 
afiemard? fr.niud in Kad' n. WUrhinl^ rp Kavaria, 
S'ile ia, and Kh^nn-h in, arinrh^ aiong with 

alteraiiorn in the d^Kilrim^ .and ritual of the Komidi 
CJiurcli, coinhirud nltatliH on tlie prohibition of 
inarriago to llie chrp\ A avorl: av.-n al-o pnidi-dod, 
entitled y/i'! Intrcp'iMr^ion of (\nn]nit"irii f'tltUtmf 
m-’iony Prl't'kofA, awl I’M (Jvur^’iufu^f % 

(Alt* rih. ISli-i, new <-<h lSir»)f v.hith ixcitid prrat 
att* ntion. At krt the nVilition of tlir law c.am** to , 
he di‘cii - ed in the legivlalun a of jkidrn, S.axony, 
and other countrico. The church clniiiiMl tlun ^ 
inhject as helonglnt; cichrivrly to Iut jiiri' diction, ; 
.aiifl not to that of the state; and in ^\'^irtMuherp 
the clergy induce d the govfriiment to Mijipre s (he 
antl-cehhacy foeir-ty; hut lliis only marie their 
opponents in the jrrees the more "/••.alow*. In ; 
ft? 


France, also, the question, about 1S20, was eagerly 
discusFcd. And in Sjmiii, the Academy of KcclosU 
.astical Science took the subject into consideration 
in a iiieoting held in lS-12; while the Portuguoao 
Chamhors had prcviousl}', in lSfh'5, discussed it, 
thouch without result. The same loolc idacc in 
Kr.izil, about 1S27. 

During the commotions of ISIS, the subject w.a3 
again Imnight into jiromincnco in Germany. The 
I Gcrm.an Catholics (q. v.) had already' abolislied 
jC. ; .and .a general measure was called for in tlm 
I Frankfort parliament, in tlie Fni^-siaii Assembl}’, and 
in the prt'-*’- In Auptna. alfo, voices were raised 
.again»‘t it ; hut licre the stale look the side of tho 
poj*o, who, in a hull of IS 17. had added fresh 
stninrency to tlm mb' of L’., and condemned its 
infnnp-mt nt. .scc IlACinu.or.. 

CFI.L (hat. ttlhi, from r»^^, to conceal). Tlio 
h.atin nonl had lu.irly all the signincntions wliirh 
no attach t«> tin- Fnehsh one, and a goo’l many 
hc‘i«le^ wiiirh \\e ha\e hot ht)r^tl^^ld. For example, 
the whole spaeo witlnn the walls of an ancient 
t**mpl** was raUr«l the rflht. But tlie interior wils 
frcmn-ntly «li\i»htl into Ff v« ml eell.T. in winch ca^c 
o.acli (*. t»M»k tlie n.ame <»f th<* deity who«e pt.itue it 
contain«d, .'ind wns rallid tlu* C. r,f .hquter, Juno, 
Mnuna. .and tlo’ h).r In the^** r.»‘‘e-**, the W(*rd 
appiaurhed t'» it** n» r.al meaning, whnh, willi the 
Ih'lnatn as with n •, wn-i tliat "f a f.t<ire'ri>i'm, i>r 
MJiall apartment win re i.l.jicli id .any l.ind wito 
fte%n<l aw.aj. In nii»hrn ari hit* ( tore, the term 
Vniilling MgmlH'i tlie )u>lh.w* rpace In tween the 
pnm jpil nhi .-i a i anil* d n-of. 

('I'hhh. 'T XI 1 h, .a I'AMi nf H.inn\tr. t-n the 
Kft haul. th- Ml' r. whii h at the’ piunl h- •-Mn \ 
naM/.il le. 2d inih'i n"rth*.»'t i.f the eit) *d 

H.ateo.r. It •• ’-.tiiit-d m tie* mnht nf a faiuly 
pl.ain. w*n hu it. anil Im- a j-al.ui with a p»ril' n, 
in whi<!i Matihla, t»r t.ei«rp* III , is huind. 
r*'i*. •l‘'71) 1'* M7 I’h'* iiih.alutanti are viry 
imln* Ir 'Ml-* 'rin- i lu* f inamifaetnii-i an* lini'ii, 
le* :* ry. t»'hTiN.. w.af»i-». rna[». 'v*\ An aetivc oinn- 
no r* * Is .ih.i i.irrn d i'\ tlie Alh r, ami by railw.ay. 

GnhhI>»I, l»is\iM III. .a celehmt'Ml Itali.an 
;-«iM W'lrl.i r, i.iilpti.r, fi-umler. ami im-daillenr, 
n iii.arK.ahh- n.-i only for Ium skill as an artist, hut 
;.h *» fur lua tin * lo n ti hfe. w.aalmni at Flonuice m tho 
ye.ar l.’»ail, .ami tip't di'-jJayid skill as a cha.si r ami 
poMwMrkir Ilia aut«»l'i''gTajihy ia a remark.ahly 
enn*'U* and mtep-sling w*irk, pn renting ua witli a 
tMinplite pit tore id the author's life and eharaiti-r, 
Ilia .aetiMty. hn exlraonliiiara' weakne'-os, ihi- im- 
peluo-itv of hn ja'sii.ii'i, the jK-nkma crn'mii-tane* a 
in wliiefi Ilia qii.amlf (irm* (iisjKi-iition pla'-erl hnii 
(for C. thought nuihmg of committing mansl.au, Jiier 
III n moimnt <d rage), .ami the Imhertnia v.anit> ami 
<r«dnhty which are nevt r a!'*''*nt fnun him. I'ho 
hrKj); la aho of grc.at valm* in .a hislnni.*>'**inial 
of view’, hut fhnM not imprt ■ ^ ua fa\ niiraMy m n-gard 
t itln r to the iH*n onal or p-m i.d inoral.a of tlie lum*. 

At an early pTi'e), having lui-n li.amshetl from 
Flor**nc*’ in con'*qmme oi an ‘allray, ' ( ’. wint to 
Koine, will re he waa eiiipli»yeil l*y many dislui- 
gni )i»'d piUiitiH i.f art, hut afl«Tward.a wai allow'ed 
ton turn t«i ri'*rim'e, .\nother 'alFray* compelled 
him to 111 ** to Ih'iiie .a secMhil time, where he secured 
til* favour «d < h im-nt VII t*., by Ilia own necount, 
waa a*» gn.at in arm‘i na in art ; lie deckan-s that it 
was him* elf w Im kilh d tlm Cimslaldo Bourbon and 
(he I’nnco of Orange at the laegc of Koine. Jlis 
recUh romluct for loine yeani coinjK llcd his con- 
ilant shifting hetwoen Koim* and Florence, Mantua, 
and N-aplei. In l.'i.'jy lie wont to the court td Franco, 
wliere he waa vi n,* linnournhly n reived. lllne-iK, 
however, induced him to rctuni yi t once imire lo 
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Lome, Tvhcre lie liad tlio misfortiino to lio imprisoned 
on a charge of plimdering the tre.asnrcs in the castle 
of St Angelo during the siege of Home. At length 
he Tvas hberated, through the intercession of the 
Carchnal of Ferrara, for rvhom he executed, out of 
gr.atitude, a fine cup, and various other n'orks. He I 
now accompanied liis deliverer to France, and entered 
the service of Francis I. ; hut h.aving incurred 
the displeasure of the riding favourite, Madame 
d’Estampes, he retiuned to Florence — not, however, 
until, .as usual, he had settled some matters avith his 
‘ sword’ — where, imdcr the patronage of Cosmo de’ 
Medici, ho executed several lino wo&s in met.al and 
marhle — among them, the celebrated bronze group 
of ‘Perseus with the Head of Medusa,’ which now 
decorates the market-place in Florence. Among 
other preserved works of C., the splendid shield in 
Windsor Castle m.ay be noticed. In Ids CSth year, 
he commeneed-UTiting his autobiography, and died 
in 1570 or 1572. 

CELLS, in Physiologja — I. Akiiial CcLts. — On 
examining, under a high magnifying power, .any 
of the constituents of the animal hotly, avo per- 
ceive that the smallest parts which appear to the 
naked eye as fibres, tubes, &c., are not idtimate 
elements in respect to form (morphotic elements), 
hut that they contain and arc built up of certain 
o.xtremoly minute particles, which difior in different 
organs, but always have a simihar appearance in 
the same orga.i.-i. By far the most important of 
those microscopic forms, which are laiown by 
histologists as 'sun pie olemeiitaiy parts,’ arc the 
C., which not only form the starting-point of 
every animal and vegetable organism (the ovum in 
either kingdom of n.ituro being simiily ,a cell), hut 
also— cither as C., or after having imdergono certain 
modifications which will lie presently described — 
m.-dso up the tissues and organa of the iicrfcct 
animal. Indeed, some of tho lowest plants (red 
snow, gory dew), and of tho simplest forms of 
animal lifo (Cirtuooms-A;, &c., ij. v.), .appc.ar to 
consist of a single cell {see lig. 1). 


The fimdamental form of the cell is spherical or 
Icnticul.ar ; it is such in all young C., and is persis- 
tent in those which occur in fluids, as, for example, 
tho hlood-coipusclcs. Amongst other avell-known 
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Pig. 1. 

a, Firnplo«t fnrm^ of indppcmicnt vcjjctable organisin'*, or 
unicellular plants; I/, a gregorina— a unicellular aminal 
organUm. 

TVliilo in plants the elementary parts generally 
nnite directly with one another, in animals they arc 
usually comliinod by an iutcratiti.al siihstance, wliicb 
nmy he either solid or fluid, and is ahvaj-s derived 
from the blood or general nutrient fliuiL H this 
interstitial substance take a part in tho formation 
of the C., it is called a cj-tohlastcma or a blastema, 
from htlos, n cell or vesicle, and blastema, germ- 
suhstanco ; if it has nothing to do with their main- 
tenance, it is called tho matrix. The cj"tohIastcma 
is usually fluid, as in the blood, chyle, &c. ; while 
the nmtri.x is solid, as in cartilage, bone, &c. 

In every cell, wo can distinguish, if we nse 
sufficiently high magnifying powers, a membranous 
envelope, known as the cell-wall or membrane, and 
certain contents. The latter are fluid or gelatinous, 
and besides eontainuig particles or gr.onules, usually 
exhibit a peculiar rounded body, the nucleus ; which, 
.again, contains in its interior .a fluid and a still 
smalior corpuscle, the nucleolus. 

<0G 


forms may ho mentioned: a, the polygonal, .as in 
pavement epitlieliiun, or tho jiigmont of the eye ; 6, 
the conical or pjwnmidal, as in ciliated epitheliiun ; 
c, tho cylindrical, as in cylinder epithelium; d, 
tlio fusiform, or spindlc-sh.aped, as in contractile 
fibre-C. ; c, the squamous, as epidermic scales ; .and 
/, tho caudate, polar, or stellate, as tho C. in the 
gr.ay nen’ous tissue (see fig. 2). 

With regard to size, the largest .aninnal 0.— except- 
ing tho unicellular organisms— are tho yolt-C. of 
the o_v.a of birds and amphibia, while tho hlood-C. of 
certain animals m.ay he taken .as representing the 
smallest cells. Avenago C. range from O'OOS to 0 01 
of n line in diameter. 

Tho cell-membrane is usually transparent .and 
colourless, mostly smooth, .and so thin as to exhibit 
only a single contoiu*, rarely of any measurable 
thiclincss. No traces of structure can ho detected 
in it. _ The granular appearance which tho membrane 
occasionally presents, is duo to projections depend- 
ing on granules Ij-ing on tho inside ; and it vanishes 
on tho nddition of water, which c.auscs the coll to 
be distended by endosmosis. See OsJiOTio Acxiox’. 

C. avhich contain only fluid aro rare (f.at-G'., 
hlood-C.); generally, besides fluid, they contain 
elementary granules and vesicles, .and sometimes 
crystals._ As a general rule, tho mimhor of these 
morjihotio elements increases with the age of the 
cell ; sometimes, however, this is not .apparent, in 
consequence of their being grouped in a smgle mass 
-aroimd the nucleus. 

Tho nucleus is visually spherical or lenticidar, 
transparent, and either colourless or yellowish, and 
ranges from 0 002 to 0 004 of a line in diameter. 
All nuclei are vesicles, as was originally maintained, 
in 1841, by Schwann {Micivscopical Jlesearclies 
into the Accordance in the Structure and Growth of 
Animals and Plants, Sydenham Society’s transla- 
tion, 1847, p. 173), who must ho regarded as the 
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founder of tlio cell-theory in its relation to animal 
tissues, and as has since been confirmed by Kollilccr 
and other later observers. The contents of the 
nucleus usually consist, 

• Tvitb the exception of 

A the nucleolus, of a limpid 

slightly yellouish 
I / fluid, from which water 

a vSi \ and acetic acid precipi- 

tate granular nuatter. In 
general, only one nucleus 
exists in each ccU, except 
when it is multipl 3 'ing (a 
process which we shall 
I'l'i a" presentl}’ explain) ; occ.a- 

bionally, however, we 
I meet unth several nuclei 

— four, ten, or cs'en 
twenty (see fim 3). 

-r'E- Xhc nucleolus is 

n, cells with .a single nnclcus ; ro„u(i shandy defined, 
h. a cell with two nuc ci. ^*^11 * 

and often so small as to 

be almost immeasurable. Nucleoli are foimd in 
most nuclei so long as the latter arc still j’oimg, 
and in many during their whole existence. As, 
however, nuelei exist in which no nucleolus can bo 
detected, we cannot regard the nucleolus as so essen- 
tial an element of the cell as the nucleus. Most 
commonly a nucleus contains only one nucleolus; 
two are not imfrequently seen ; more are rare. 

Our knowledge of the chcmic.al composition of C. 
is voiy imperfect. That the cell-membrane is a 
protein substance (q. v.) — at all events in_ j’oung 
C. — is obvious from its solubility in acetic .acid 
and in dilute caustic alkalies ; and the membrane 
of the nucleus seems to have a similar composition ; 
whUe there arc chemical reasons for believing that 
the nucleolus is composed of fat. In the contents 
of most C. we usually find such substances as 
occur in solution in the oj^oblastema — viz., water, 
albumen, fat, extractive matters, and ralts ; and in 
the C. of secreting organs, .as, for instance, the 
liver and kidnej's, we find the spcci.al secretions 
of those gl.ands; in the blood-C., we find haimato- 
crystalline, &c. 

There are two perfectly distinct waj’s in which 
C. can be generated : they may be developed inde- 
Tiendently of other C. in a plastic fluid (the cyto- 
blastema) ; or they may be developed from pre- 
existing C. by ccll-midtiplic.ation, the existing C. 
either producing secondary C. within themselves, 
or multiplying by dmsion. In both these hatter 
kinds of cell-development, the nucleus seems to be 
the centre of development of the J’oimg cells. 

In order that free or independent cell-develop- 
ment shall t.ake place, we must have a cytoblastem.a 
containing protein substances (prob.ably fibrin), flat, 
and certam salts (especially phosphates) in solution ; 
and very possibly the presence of the particles of 
pre-existing C. m.ay .also be necess.ary, in which 
case free ceU-development ceases to exist. The 
ch^e and lymph corpuscles m.ay be mentioned as 
ex.amples of tills mode of cell-formation. The steps 
of the process are not very clearly made out, but 
we know that the nuclei .are first formed, and that 
the cell-membranes are developed .around them, 
breo cell- development is far less common in man 
.and the higher animals than cell-multiplic.ation, .and, 
wo believe, never occurs in the vegetable kingdom. 
All pathological cell-formations — the C. in pus 
(q. V.), and in other morbid exudations — come, 
however, under this head. 

The development of C. witliin other C. is of very 
common occurrence. An original or parent cell 
produces two. or more secondary or daughter 
0., and the process of formation -is s.aid to be 


endogenous. C.artilage-C. afford a good example of 
this process. The nucleus and the contents of each 
parent cell undergo division into two parts, so that 
the number of U. is successively doubled. This 
process is exliibited in fig. 4, where a represents 






the original cell; I, the s.amc, beginning to divide; 
c, the same, sheuang the com])lete division of the 
nucleus ; d, the same, with the halves of the nucleus 
separated, and the caauty of the cell subcUvided ; e, 
a continuation of tho same process, with cleavage 
in a direction transverse to the first, so as to form 
a cluster of foin C. ; and /, g, h, the production of 
a longitudinal scries of C., so as to produce fila- 
ments, by continuous cleavage in the same db'cction. 
The mode in which the multijilication of tho 
nucleus t.akcs ])l.ace cannot bo delimtoly made out 
in all cases, but when clear' obseiwation is possible, 
the nucleoli first (bride into two, and then separate. 

A multiplication of C. by dirision has been proved 
to take place in tho red blood-C. of tho embi-yos 
of birds ancl m.aramals, and in the first colourless 
blood-C. of the t.adpole, and very prob.ably occurs 
extensively in many embryonic and adult tissues, 
in avhich a self-multiplication of C. is certain, but 
where no parent C. with secondary C. can be 
detected. In fig. 5 are shewn tho blood-C. of tho 


Fig. 5. 

Blood-corpusclcs of the Chick, in the act of division. 

chick di\’iding in this raanner. In this and similar 
cases 'we have an elongation of the cell, and tho 
single nucleus becomes divided into two; the cell 
then sulTcrs constriction in the middle, which pro- 
ceeds till it finally separates into t^vo parts, each 
of which contains a nucleus. This variety of cell- 
formation affords a good illustration of the doubt 
and difficulty connected with this class of investi- 
gations. It was altogether' unknown to Schwann 
when he published his great work in 1839, and was 
first noticed and described by Remak in 1841, who, 
however, subsequently retracted his ])ublished view, 
and did not again advocate it till Kcilliker confirmed 
his observation, and declared it to be correct. 

No satisfactory theory has been propounded *\vith 
the view of explaining the development of cells. 
Schwann compares the formation of C. vnih that 
of crystals, but it must be recollected that the 
molecular attraction concerned in the formation of 
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G. is so far pcciiliar, that — 1. It never produces 
geometrical solids, hut even in the nucleus and 
nucleolus determines a globular fonn; 2. That it 
aggregates not homogeneous, hut chemically different 
substances; and 3. That the final result of its 
notion — namely, the cell— is extremely limited in 
size, ■while a ciystal may be of a comparatively 
indefinite magnitude. 

The gi'owth of C. rotiuircs some notice. Groarth 
inobably occui-s in all U., although not in .all to the 
same extent. It is most obvious in those avhich arc 
formed directly roimd a nucleus, since in these the 
mojnbrancs which at first closely invest the uuclens, 
in time become distended and enlarged, and merely 
remain in contact with the nucleus at one point. 
Grontli ui.ay t.aUc place either in siu-face or in thick- 
ness. The former is most commonly general — viz., 
in .all those cases where C. increase arithout alter- 
ing tlieir form; but is sometimes partial — adz., in 
those cases in aadiich the cell dcadates considerably 
from tlie primary globular form. The hatter occiU'S 
to a certain degree in all C., hut 
in some kinds to a far greater 
extent than in others. In fig. 6, 
tuo c.artihage-C., in.agnificd 350 
diameters, ai e shcaam, in aadiich the 
avall.s arc imieh thickened; in 
adilttion to their nucleus, c.ach 
contains a clear drop of fat. The 
nuclei and nucleoli .also t.akc part 
Fi". 0. certain extent in the groavth 

of the cells. Schai'ann gia-cs the 
folloaa-ing general explanation of tho process of 
groaath. lie considers that tho molecules of the 
ceU-mombrano exert an attractia-e iulluenco on the 
fluid avhicli surrounds them, and deposit its neaafly 
fomed particles amongst themselves. If the depo- 
sition take [ilace between the molecules .alrc.ady 
present in tho substance of the membnane, the cell 
becomes distended ; if it take place only in one or 
more definite directions, the membrane becomes 
thickened. 

Ilaadng noav traced tho cell to tho period of its 
full groarth, avo are luopared to consider tho 
processes avhicli occur in tho interior of this minute 
organic stnicturo, or, in other avonls, tho physiologj- 
of cells. To enter satisfactorily into this subject, aa-e 
ought to have an exact liuoavledgo of tho chemical 
composition of the contents of different cells. All 
that avc Itiioav of the contents of C. generally is, as 
avo h.aa-o .already stated, that they usually consist 
of a moder.atcly concentrated solution of protein 
matters, avith alkaline and earthy s.alts, and dissolved 
or suspended fat-particles; and th.at besides these 
ingredients many C. contain cither a grc.at xirepon- 
dcrance of one of these constituents, to the almost 
entire exclusion of others, or are found to contain 
altogether neav siibst.anccs. Thus, there arc C. aafith 
much protein matters, as the nervo-C., and with 
much f.at, lilcc the f.at-C. ; while there arc other C. 
which specially contain hiematine (tho red colouring 
matter of the blood), pigment, biliary and urinary 
constituents, mucus, millr, sugar, &e. 

The main cell-processes occurring in these vari- 
ously constituted C. are .absorjition, secretion, and 
excretion. These depend principallj', if not entirely, 
upon chemical and physical laws, and are to a great 
extent amenable to micro-chemical observ.ation. 

Absoqition, or the appropriation of matters from 
-ufithout, is most manifest in those C. which at 
first have little or no contents s.ave tho nucleus. 
Although endosmoso must be taken into account as 
a condition of .absorption, C. must not be reg.ardod 
merely ns vesicles provided avith indifferent porous 
membr.aues; for the filling of C. does not take 
place by their admitting every kind of matter 


indiscriminately; but they have the power of 
taking up one constituent, and rejecting another, 
and thus exhibit a selectia'e faculty. 

The cell having thus become filled from without, 
aa'e have next to inepme into the changes which 
take place in tho membr.ane and in the contents. 
As reg.ards the former, the membranes of most C. 
not only become denser and nloro solid with 
age, but they undergo changes in their chemical 
constitution. Thus, in the horny tissues, the young 
C. are easilj’' soluble in alkalies .and acids, whUe 
older C. of the s.amo nature are scarcely affected 
by these re-agents ; again, in cartilage-C., the 
membrane not only becomes firmer with age, and 
thickens .as ossification proceeds, but is changed 
into a tissue yielding gelatine or glue on boiling, 
which subsequently becomes impregnated uath salts 
of lime (phosphate and carbonate). See Bone. 

Tho function of secretion is mainly carried on by 
changes in the contents of the cells. Thus, mucus 
is formed in the cpitheli.al 0. of the mucous mem- 
branes, pepsin in those of the gastric glands, bile 
in the 0. of the liver, .and sepia in the C. of the 
ink-b.ag of the cuttle-fish. In these cases, the 0. 
do not separate mucus, pepsin, &c., from the blood, 
but merely the materials from which they elaborate 
these substances. In other cases, as, for instance, in 
the C. of the kidne}’, tho function of these minute 
org.anisms is not to manufactm-e now products, but 
merely to sopar.atc cert.ain substances (m'ca, urio 
acid, &c.) from tho blood, which, if not immediately 
removed from tho general circul.ation, would speedily 
.accumulate, and act as a deadly poison. Th.at these 
C. merely separate tho urea fi'om tho blood, and 
do not form it in their interior, is proved by tho 
fact th.at, if the kidneys of an animal are extir- 
pated, the urea and other urinarj’ constitironts may 
speedily be found in large quantity in the blood. 

Excretion takes place by tho blunting or solution 
of tho distended secreting cell, usiually into the 
duct of a secreting gland. Tho reader who desires 
further inform.ation on tho functions of the C. in 
relation to secretion and excretion, is especially 
referred to an admirable memoir by Professor 
Goodsir, ‘ On Secreting Structures,’ published in 
John and Harry D. S. Goodsir’s Anatomical and 
Pathological Pcscarchcs, ISIS. 

In conclusion, we must notice the metamorphoses 
of cells. Tlie ovum itself is, as we have already 
mentioned, merely a nuole.ated cell; .after impreg- 
nation, a number of secondary C. are formed within 
it, by a process of cleavage or segmentation. See 
articles Ge.xeration and Ovroi. Some of tho 
C. which occur in tho oiauu in its early stages 
soon coalesce with others to form tho higher 
elementary parts, which we sh.all shortly enu- 
mcr.atc ; othei-s, ■u'ithout entering into combinations, 
more or Jess change their previous nature, as the 
horny pl.atcs of tho epidermis .and nails; whUo 
others, again, undergo no change of form throughout 
the period of their existence. 

The permanent C. are arranged by Kiilliker 
(Manned of Iltiman Histology, tr.ansl.ated by Busk 
and Huxley, 1853, vol. i. p. 47) under the following 
hc.ads : 

1. True Cells, which h.avc in no essenti.al respect 
altered their cellular character. Those occur in 
the epidermis .and the epithelium; in tho blood, 
chyle, and Ijunph; in the glandul.ar secretions, in 
tho fatty tissue, in the gr.ay nervous substance, in 
tho glands (liver, spleen, &c.), and tho cartilages. 
Their varieties of form .and contents have been 
already noticed. Regarding their modes of occur- 
rence, some are either isolated in fluids or in solid 
tissues ; others are united by apposition, without any 
intervening structure, into a cellular parenebjona; 
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while others, again, are conjoined by an intercellular 
substance of some kind. 

2. Metamorj'iliosed Gelh. To these belong — The 
horny scales : flattened, polygonal, or fusiform ; 
their membrane being fused into one mass with 
their contents. They occur in the epidermis, the 
laminated pavement epithelium, and the hair and 
nails. The contractile Jihrc-C»: fusiform, slightly 
flattened, considerably elongated C., whose mem- 
brane, ^vith, its soft, solid contents, is changed into 
a contractile substance. They occur in the smooth 
or involuntary muscles. The tuhules of the o'ystal- 
line lens of the eye: very elongated C., with \’iscid, 
albuminous contents. The pi*isms of the enamel of 
the teeth: greatly elongated, prismatic, and strongly 
calcified cells. The honc-C.: thickened C. ('unth 
canaliciiliy or minute branching canals) which have 
coalesced -^vith the matrix of the bones. The trans- 
versely striated muscular C.: large polj^gonal C. 
whose contents have become metamorphosed into a 
transversely striated or striped tissue, such as is 
found in voluntary muscular fibre. From these 
C. arc formed all the different fibres, networks, 
membranes, tubes, &c, ,* in short, all the higher 
olcmentaiy parts of which the animal body is 
composed. 

For fmthcr information on C. and cell-develop- 
ment, the reader is referred, in addition to the 
works quoted in this article, to Lcydig, Lehrhuch 
der Ilistoloyic des AfcnscJicn und dcr Thicrc, 1857 ; 
and to Frey, Histologic und HistocJicmie de^ 
Menscheiii 1859; while he will find full det.ails on 
morbid cell-development (the development and 
g^o^vth of C. in tubercle, cancer, and other morbid 
deposits) in Vogel’s Pathological Anatomy of the 
Human Body^ tonslatcd by Day, 1847 ; and in 
Wedl’s Pathological Histology, translated (for the 
Sydenham Society) by Busk, 1855, 

IL VroETABLE Cells. — In the vegetable, as in the 
animal kingdom, the primary form of the cell is that 
of a sphere. There are, however, interfering influ- 
ences, which usually alter or modify the primary 
form, of which the most important are, (1.) Special 
directions assumed in the development, in obedience 
to a law regulating the structure of the tissue in 
which the cell occurs ; and (2.) Obstructions to the 
expansion of the cell in certain directions from the 
pressure of surrounding cells. 

The most common forms refcrrible to the law of 
development are, (1.) The spherical or fundaraent.al 
form; (2.) The ajlindrical, in which there is a ten- 
dency to elongation in the direction of a vertical 
axis ; and (3.) The tubular, in which there is an 
excess of development in the direction of the two 
transverse axes. 

The secondary modifications of these forms arc 
numerous. Thus, in lax tissues, the spherical form 
may become an irregular spheroid, running out into 
hhed, and even stellate forms, as may be seen in the 
pith of rushes and the stems of various aquatic 
plants. Again, in seeds, the hard part of fruits, &c., 
the mutual pressure of the C. converts the spherical 
into polyhedral forms, of which the dodecahedron — 
giving a hexagonal section, and arising from equal 
pressiU'C in all directions — is the most common, 
although cubic and many other forms occasionally 
occur. 

The magnitude of the vegetable C. is very varied. 
Tn flax, the liber-cells have been found or even 
I of an inch in length, and the cylindrical C. of 
some of the Conferw'c are more than an inch long — 
although their transverse diameter is very minute — 
whilst, on the other hand, the spores of Fungi are 
C. of a diameter of of an inch. The average 
diameter of the C. in the parenchymatous tissues 
is about of an inch. 


Both the ccU-wall and the contents differ from the 
correspomling parts in animal cells. In all young C. 
the wall is membranous, freely permeable by waiter, 
clastic, and flexible. In many cases it retains these 
properties, whilst in others it becomes much modi- 
lied, as the cell grows older. It consists mainly of 
Cellulose (q. v.). As the vital and chemical pheno- 
mena exhibited by plants depend primarily upon 
operations in the interior of the cell, the careful 
study of the cell contents is of the highest import- 
ance. Of these contents, the most important are 
the primordial xUriclc, with the protojdasm, the 
nucleus, chlorophyll corpuscles, and starch granules. 

The primordial utricle is a layer of substance of 
mucilaginous consistence (coloured yellow by iodine), 
lining the ontii'c wall of the young cell, but often 
disappearing at a comparatively early period. The 
protoplasm is a tough mucilaginous and frequently 
graniilar fluid, which fills up the space in the interior 
of the cell not occupied by the nucleus. The nucleus 
or cytoblast is a globular or lenticular body, iden- 
tical in its character with the substance of the 
primordial utricle, and occurring in the protoplasm 
of most young cells. Little is knoum with certainty 
regarding the chlorophyll corpiiscles, except that, 
under the influence of solar hght, green colouring 
matter is developed from them. Of the starch 
granules, which are very commonly found in the 
cell contents, we need not speak, as they arc 
sufficiently described in the article Starch. 

In addition to the above organised structiu*cs, we 
must mention as frequent constituents of the cell- 
contents, fluid colouring matters, essential and fixed 
oils, resins, sugar, dextrine, gum, alkaloids, and 
miner.al or organic salts, wliich are not unfrcqucntly 
found in a crystalline form, when they arc termed 
raphides. 

There arc t%vo modes of ccll-dovolopmcnt in the 
vegetable kingdom — viz. (1.) Ct ll-dti'ision,v;\xcvc two 
or more new cells fill the canty of the parent cell, 
and adhere to its raemlirancs, appearing to (bride it 
into compartments ; and (2.) Free cell formation — 
not to be confounded with a process of the same 
name which is supposed to occur in the animal 
Idngdom — m which the whole or part of the 
cell-contcnts become detached from the cell-wall 
and resolved into new loose C., which ultimately 
escape from the parent cell. The former mode 
universally occurs in the formation of the C. by 
which growth is cfTectcd ; the latter occims only in 
the production of C. connected with reproduction. 
For further information, wc must refer the reader 
to Von Mold’s Princigdes of the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Vegetable Cdl, translated by 
Hcnfrcy, London, 1852. 

CE'LLULAR TI'SSUE. This is the old term 
for a widely diffused animal tcxtiu-c, which has also 
received the names of areolar, reticular, filamentous, 
and connective tissue. If wc make a cut through 
the skin, and proceed to raise it, wc sec that it is 
loosely connected witii the subjacent parts by a soft, 
filamentous, elastic substance, which, when free from 
fat, has a white fleecy aspect. This is the tissue in 
question. It is also found underneath the serous and 
mucous membranes which are spread over internal 
surfaces, and serves to attach these membranes 
to the parts which they line. We likewise find it 
lying between the muscles, the blood-vessels, nerves, 
&c., occup3ring the interspaces between the different 
organs, and often investing each of them with a 
special sheath. While it thus coimects and insulates 
entire organs, it at the same time performs a similar 
function in regard to the minute parts of which each 
organ is made up. Thus, for instance, in muscidar 
tissue, it enters between the fibres of the muscle, 
uniting them into buiullcs ; and similarl}^ it enters 
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iuto glands, Jcc. This is termed penetrating or 
parenchymal cellular tissue. 

It is not ouly one of llio most general and most 
extensively distributed of the tissues, but it is 
continuous tlmougb tbe ■whole organism, and may be 
traced ■u’itbout interruption from any one region of 
Ibo body to any other. It is in consequence of this 
continuity that drojisical liuids, air, &c., ellnscd into 
the C. T., may spread far from the spot where they 
were first introduced. 

On examining a fragment of this tissiio, ■u’hcn 
stretched out, we sec with the naked eye that it 
]ircseiit3 the npi)earancc of a multit\ulo of fine, soft, 
colourless, clastic threads, like spun glass ; intermixed 
with these are delicate films or laminaj, crossing 
one another in all directions, and lea\-ing open 
spaces, or areola: ; hence the name of .areol.ar tissue. 

A small quantity of colourless transparent fluid 
is alwaj’S present in this tissue ; when abnormally 
increased, it gives rise to the form of general dropsy 
knoum as anasarca. The microsco])ic ch.aracters of 
C. T. .are briefly noticed in the article Tissues, 
AjvtJIAL. 


CELLULAR TISSUE, in Botany, is anj* 
vcMtable tissue fomed of cohering cells alone, 
and in which there are no vessels. It is often c.alled 
parcnc/iyma (Gr. Bomething spread out), although an 
•attempt has boon made to re.stnet th.at term to one 
kind of it, with cells of a particular form, and terms 
of Greek derivation have been multiplied for other 
kinds. The cells of C. T. var^* much, both m form 
and size (see Ci;i,Ls) ; but particular fonus and sizes 
are cli.ar.aotcristie of partieular kinds or p.articiikir 
parts of plants. The products of tlie vit.al .activiti' 
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Cellular Tissue in JIuriform (Mliil.ar Tissue 
a Leaf. in 'Wood or Bark. 

of plants are formed in the interior of colls, or by 
secretion from the inner side of their walls. A^csscls 
being formed from cells, it is not easy to fix the 
limits between C. T. and Vascular Tissue (q. v.). 
Some kinds of plants, however, are cntirch- com- 
posed of C. T. (see next article); all consist of it in 
the o.;irliest stages of their growth; none are .at 
any tunc destitute of it. Fluids .arc transmitted 
from cell to cell, through the mass of C. T., passiim 
through the waUs of the cells where there arc no 
openings that can be detected by the microscope. . 
_Xhe soft and succident parts of jilants, which it ' 
13 the care of the gardener to cherish and incrc.ase i 
consist cliicfly of cclIiUar tissue, * ■ 

CUULULA'nE.S, in Botany, a desigmatioii .applied i 

to those plants which consist entirely of Cellular 1 
J issue (q. V.), without proper vessels of any kincL i 
G., thus defined, are a sub-class of .acotyledonons 1 
pl.aiits, containing the orders of Lichens, Tungi, and i 
In the system of De Candolle, liowovcr, the i 
name C. was given to the second grand division of r 
plants, tlic first being called Vasculai'es, and tlic ( 
distinction between them being the presence or c 
absence of vessels, the C. including .all acotidcdonoiis U 
or erwtogamous plants. But ferns and mosses are I 
not destitute of vessels ; so that this system is not i 
regard to them ; whilst, as .all I 


or vessels are now kuoum to be formed by the elon<^.ation 
and union of coUs, the distinction betu-een vascular 
st and coUular tissue is not generally regarded as 
IS .affording a good b,asis for prim.ai-y divisions in the 
be classification of plants. 

.applied to the 

to c-arbohyilrate, which forms the mass 

™ of the cell-membranes of .aU plants. It is one of 
•y .a class of coniiioimds intimately connected in their 
chenuc.al constitution, but presenting remarkable 
j, plo'sical diflercnccs. Without entering into chemical 
details, we may mention the following jioints of 
“> difference between it .and the chemic.ally .allied 
•“ substances— sugar, dextrine, and starch. Sugar and 
o dextrine are soluble in cold \\'atcr, and occur in 
the cell sap in solution; starch is insoluble in cold 
’. water, but softens into a mucilage *in boilinu water, 

' .and i3_ found in granules in the ceU-conteutT; xvhilo 
y C. IS insoluble in cold or boiling avater, and, as 
y far as is .at present luiown, is very slightly soluble 
^ in the strong minor.al acids, its only perfect solvent 
being a solution of oxide of copper in ammonia. 

Ihc occiUTencc of 0. in an org.anism was formerly 
y regarded as a certain proof that the latter belonucd 
1 , to the vegetable kingdom. It has, however, been 
d BJicuTi to be 0 . constituent of tbc lower unimals. 
n Although C. forms a largo proportion of the food 
e of herbivoroiis anmials, it is supposed to pass 
s through tbc intestinal canal imchungcd, and not 
r to contribute dii'cctly to nutrition. 

S ^I’ibnrean ])hilosopher, but tinoed 

- with riatonism, lived in tlic 2d c. after Christ .and 
f A. D., under the title Logos Alcthes 

' (the True Word), the first considerable polemic 
ag.amst Chnstianity, Tlic book itself lias perished • 
but considor.ablo fragments have been preserved as 
quotations given by Origen in his answer, Contra 
Cdsttm, m eight hooks. In the Ir.agmcnts— which 
arc very interesting, ns Bheuhig tlio views of a. 
lic.athcn _plulosophor in regard to Christianity— C., 
avith wit and acntcncss, but irithoiit depth or 
caracstucss of thought, ^irofcrs ai^aiust the new 
rcli.pori charges of imphdosophicrducsa and blind 
crcdiUity; and especially cndc.avours to coni-iot 
Uinsti.ans of self-contradiction in their spiritual 
doctnne contrasted with their .anthropomorphio 
represenkations of Beity ; in their religious .arrofranco 
coiitr.astcd with their confession of sinfulnossf and 
111 their neira of the necessity of redemption. Ho 
also reproaches Christians with their party divisions 
ami cvcr-y.aryiiig opinion. With regard to his own 
I»ositivo doctrines, bo spctalcs of evil as necessary 
and eternal, ns .an essential property of the material 
world (hylc) ; sin as Bomotlliiig that can never he 
entirely removed, and least of .all, throm'h a vica- 
rioiis s.acrifice. Ho charges Christians with havim' 
wilfully altered then' sacred uTitings. “ 

CELSUS, AuLUS-ConxT;uu.s, a L.atin phj-sici.an 
.and imter, who flourished probably in the rcimi of 
Augustus. He was called the Homan Hippocrates 
because lie generally followed the great ‘Hather of 
Jlcdicine,’ .and introduced the Hiiipocratio system 
nmon^ tbe Eoimaiis. C. WToto not only on medicine 
but also on rbetono, history, philosophy, the art of 
war, and agncultiire. His stylo is succinct and cle.ar 
but full of Graicisms. Tbe only groat work of bis 
which sun -1 ves, is the He Mcdicind, wliich is dirided 
into eight books. Tlie jiortlons relating to siirgerv 
aye c.xcecdmgly interesting and v.alu.atle, booEiise 
U has there given .an account of the opinions and 
observations of the Alex.andri.an school of medicine. 
JLlio lirst edition of the He Malicind .appeared, at 
Florence m M7S. C.'s works liavo been translated 
uito several modern langu.ages. A translation into 
Eughsh w.a3 made by Dr Grieve, London, 1756. 
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Among tie best editions are those of Krause (Leip. 
1766), Dr hlilligan’s 2(1 edition (Edin. 1831), and 
one at Cologne, 1835. 

CELT (Lat. cellis, a chisel), the name by -which 
certain -weapons or implements of the early inhabit- 
ants of Western Europe are kno-wn among archa;- 
ologists. Celts are either of clone or of bronze. 

Stone celts vary in length from about 1 inch to 
22 inches j but the most common size is from 6 to 
8 inches in length, and from 2 to 3J inches in 
breadth. They are made of almost everj' kind of 
stone, and shew considerable diversity of shape, 
almost all, ho-wever, having more or less resemblance 
to the muscle-shell. Fig. 1 in the accompanying 
■wood-cut shews a stone C. of the better kini The 
ruder celts are generally of slate, shale, schist, or 
grit; the finer, of flint, porphyry, greenstone, syenite, 
or agate. Many of the finer celts are beautifully 
shaped and highly polished. A remarkable example 
of this class, the property of Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
found near St Andrews, in Scotland, is described by 
Sir David Brewster in the Philosophical Journal for 
1823. Eecently, a class of celts found in the later 
geological strata have excited much interest as -well 
among archeologists as among geologists. They 
are ob-vionsly of the same type -with the more com- 
mon celts, but ot ruder construction, as if fashioned 
by a more barbarous people. The stone C. -was 
fastened into a handle of horn, bone, or wood, as 
she-wn in the accompanying -wood-cut. Fig. 2 



represents a C. of serpentine, with a handle of deer- 
hom, found in one of the Smss lakes in July 1859. 
Fig. 3 represents a stone C. -with a wooden handle, 
found in the county of Tyrone, in Ireland. 

Bropze celts vary in length from about 1 inch to 
8 or lb inches, the most common length being about 
G inches. They are sometimes ornamented -with 
rudely incised lines or circles, and have occasionally 
been found -wrapped up in linen, or enclosed in 
bronze cases or sheaths. T^ey she-w much greater 
diversity of shape than the stone celt. As mauy_ as 
four classes have been distinguished by archaeologists 
— 1st, The simple wedge-shaped 0., most nearly 
resembling the common form of the stone C., as in 
-the accompanying wood-cut, fig. 4. 2d, The wedge- 

shaped G., -with sides more or less overlapping, 
and a stop ridge or elevation between the blade and 
the part which received the handle, as in fig. S. 
3d, The wedge-shaped C., -with sides greatly over- 
lapping, -with or -without the stop-ridge, but -with a 
loop or ear upon, and parallel to, its lower surface, 
as in fig. 6 . 4.th, The socketed C., or the C. -with a 


hollow to receive the handle, and generally -with a 
loop or ear upon its lower surface, as in fig. 7. 

Both stone and bronze celts -n-cre probably used 
for several purposes, sei-ving for chisels, adzes, and 
axes, as -sveU as for weapons of war, like the stone 
hatchets of the South Sea Islanders and other 
savage or barharous tribes. Examples of stone and 
bronze celts of all classes (together -with the moulds 
in which bronze celts were cast) may be seen in the 
British Museum at London, in the National Museum 
of the Antiquaries of Scotland at Edinburgh, and 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy at 
Dublin. This last collection has more than 500 
examples of stone celts, about one-half of which 
■u'ere found in deepening the bed of the Shannon 
or its tributaries, bet-u-een the years 1843 and 1848. 
A bushel of bronze celts has more than once been 
discovered at one spot. 

CELTIBE'RI, a powerful people of ancient 
Spain, supposed to have sprung from a blending of 
.the Iberians or Spanish aborigines avith Celtic inva(iers 
from Gaul. The C. inhabited a large inland district 
of the Peninsula, corresponding to the south-west 
half of Aragon, nearly the whole of Cuenga and 
Soria, and a great part of Bm-gos, but the name 
Celtiberia had often a wider signification, includ- 
ing the country as far south as the sources of 
the Guadalquivir. The C. were di-vided into four 
tribes, and were unquestionably one of the bravest 
and noblest peoples in the Peninsula. Their cavalry 
and infantry were C(jually excellent. For many 
years, they -withstood the efforts of the Romans 
to subdue them, and it was not till after the 
campaigns of Sertorius that they began to adopt the 
Roman language, dress, and mannci-s. 

CELTIC NATIONS, one of the groups of tho 
great Aryan (q. v.) family. 

Languages. — In addition to tho English, and 
retreating before it, there are at present four 
languages spoken in the British Isles — the Irish, 
tho Btighland Scotch (or Gaelic), the Manx, in 
the Isle of Man — all three nearly related to 
one another, and constituting the northern (Erse, 
Gadhelic) branch of the Celtic languages ; whilst 
the fourth langu.age, the Welsh, constitutes, together 
-n-ith the Cornish of Cornwall (extinct since 1778) 
and the Bas Breton of Brittany, the southern 
(Briton, Cymric, Cambric) branch. The remains of 
the language of the Gauls or Celts, tho ancient 
inhabitants of Franco, closely resemble the British 
and Gadhelio idioms; hence the uamo Celtic 
languages has been applied to tho whole of them. 
Tho Celtic idioms belong to the Indo-Germau 
(Aryan) family, as their numerals shew. Compare 


Old Imiu 

oia ^vcl»h. 

Eaaicrlt. 

1. 6m 

im 

Oka 

2. dd 

dou 

dvau 

3. trf 

tri 

trayas 

4. ccthir (c = k) 

pedlar 

ebatvaras 

5. c6ic 

pimp 

paneban 

G. 6C 

chweeh 

ebasb 

7. 8ccht(n) 

6Clth 

Baptan. 

8. oct(n) 

■u'vth 

ashtan 

9. noi(n) 

naa 

navan 

10. deich 

dec 

da^an 

20. fichet 

ugeint 

vin^ait 

100. c6t 

cant 

9ata 


The Gaulish was nearer to the Cymric branch, its 
numerals 4 and 5 having been peior, pempe. There 
are a few Gaulish inscriptions which shew a declen- 
sion with full infiections ; in old Irish, five cases still 
exist, but the terminations are very much mutilated ; 
in Welsh, they have disappeared. Thus, the Gaulish 
name Segomaros is declined : gen. -ri, dat. -ru, acc. 
-Ton: the old Irish, /er, a man, has the gen, fir, dat. 
fur, acc. fer, voc. fr; whilst the con-esponding 
Welsh gunr is inflexible. Hence it follows that the 
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I>!eiit!o-simnlioUy of the AVclali is the result of inhahitants ot Scotlaatt,' ■were Cdia ot the C<}7nrio 
pnimntnticm decay, common iu alt Arvan Isngunces, or £no branch, is rmknown. AfW.the 'Sd 
and docs not at tdl vrarrant Latham's throty, tliat their name disapiwars, and vro hoar, iaatead, of th« 
the Celts hranchc<l ofT from the prinutirv Indo> Scot! and PicU. A/i to tho latter, tho same doubt 
Gennan nation before the development of case prvvails ; but the feofi'wero emigrants from Ireland, 
inflections. botli Seotns and Gadhclus being conunon aatioaal- 

ITuloty . — Of the separation of the Celts from names ot tho old Irish. From iJadhtl, tho uodent 
the other Arjarns or Indo-Gcrmans, and their early Gatt, G-attle is derived, ■wliicli has nothing to 
migrations to Westenx Europe, no rewrd has como do with tho name of tho Galli.— /rrfnnrf 
down, the stories about Milesian colonics in Ir^awh avbcnce the nicHlcm JSirinn is derived) enters 
and mipalions from Troy into Wales, licing simply mto the light of history with its conversion' 
monkish fictions At the dawn of histo^-, we find to Christianity by St Patrick (400). The four, 
the Gauls (Galli, CoUt, Go/rtfni) occupying France centuries following on this event are tho brightest 
(Gallia), whicli was divided into ri<7itiV<iniit, liclwecn period in its history. Ireland was then the scat 
tlie IVTOnccs and Garonne; Gallia Crifioi Proper, ot_ piety and learning, and sent forth nomcrous 
lietwccn Garonne and Seine; and Mijtea, from the tnissiomirics, by whom many monasteries, centres of 
Seine to the llhine. The land alioiit the Jlhone civilisation, were founded — as Iona, in Scotland, by 
K'tng more early conqucnal by the Konians than Columba (iKiO); Si Gall, by Gallus(G16); It'flrrfcuri;, 
the rest, vras set apart by them under the name by Kilian (CS7). In the 7th c.. wo And Irish bishops 
of Gallia ^’artenfftfis. or Gallia Ztiff<lunnislj (from at llaUsbon;nndnr5t7i«s(Feargal),^died7S4), Bishop 
j the towns IiarlKi and Lugilunum, Karl>onnc and of Saliburg, playcil no small part m the cccicsias- 
Lyon). Tlie whole of the four was called Go«/ tical history of Germany. But Ireland remained 
Ifyi'ittl the Alnt (Gallia Trausalpina). A groat p>litieally divided among many princes, and so 
many tribes of Gauls luid settled in Lombanly, bec.amc an c.asy prey of' those ‘black heathens' 
where they foumlesl.Vnfi'ofiinifn (Milan), ami which the Scandinavians, whose invasions Ix^an 795, and 
therefore took the name Gallia Ci'jalpina (Oanl tliis who fonndcsl Korso kingdoms at Dublin, 'W’aterfonl, 
side the Alps). Other Gauls_ had penetrated into Limerick. &e. In tho ficreo Kattics between the 
Spain, where they became mixeil vritb the native two nations, tlie prosperity of Ireland rapi^y 
Iberians, and thus gave rise to the Orifi>erinns alwttl declincil and tho Enclish ’conquest (1171) only 
the river IVnis (thro). Kumerous hosts njigratctl completes! the ruin. — Tho Isle of Jfon, inliabitcd by 
acrvws the Bhine. oeciipicl Southern Germany and a branch of the Irish, after having been subject to • 
ll'hcmia. and. following the coursi! of the Panul'c. Welsh, Seolcli. Korso princes in turn, acknowledged 
eome invadetl Thrace and Greece CITS n.c.); but EnclamVs soveiebmtv in 1344. 
lieing rej'cUcvl, the main Iwly of them scttlesl in JMiyioit and fVydofojy. — A few notices in the 
Asia Minor, in the province calleil after them classics and the Latin inscriptions ot paul are our 
Gafalla. The Homans fonnd the Gauls at first very rather meagre sources ot inlormation on the Celtic 
, fortniilahle enetm’cs ; Home itself was burned by them paganism.’ ’As tho three chief costs, or three ot the 
(.tSJ n.c.). but gradually the Kom.ans conqucresl chief gmls. Lucan mentions Trutata, Haus, and 
first Gallia Ctsalpiaa then Gallia Karlx'nensis Titrunis. all of them wotshippesl arith hnman sacri* 
(ll'Il.andlastly.C.vsarfubjectcdallFrancefRJn.c.). ficea S’lrnraw reappears as Jupitfr Taranitcnus aa 
after which the Gauls soon became Bomanisesl The an inscription; amt from this identification with 
Gauls of Asia Minor, for a long lime the terror of Jupiter, as well as from the fact that in Welsh 
all the neighl'ourhoi'd. srere defeateil by the Koraans taran means thunder, are mav infer that be ■was Uio 
(IS"), and their land finally made a province goil of the thunderstorm. Other gwls frequently 
of the empire (25 n.C.). — ^Th’c Jlnlans (llrltannl; occurrinc on inscriptions are Afwf/o Grannus, 
Welsh, iiry<-Vinj were little known before _Ca?sar'« Afvlla lletfnux. Mart Camulut, Minems JBdtsama, 
two unsueccssfid eapeilitions into Britannia ; the, Xc., all ot them, however, empty names to us. 
country aras conqucrol by the Bonun general A remarkable feature in GanlisK religion avas the 
Agriei'la ("S — SI A. P.), who locunal the new worship of certain Molhrr Gcddtstfi (called on tho 
province against the inroads of the Calcsloniaus of inscriptions Jnnones, Matrome, Dcm Malres, Cativ , 
iiooUand by a fortification across the Scotch Low. pestres, Kympha?). They are frequently connected 
lamlv I'ctwecn the Forth and the Chale, afterwards with special localities, as in tho inscriptions dedi- 
temoved by tho Emperor Hailrian furtlier south* catcsl to Matronis Lanehiabtis, M. Hamavebis, M. 
ssard. to between Solway Firth and the mouth of KiimancLabus, and on the one in Ganlish : Matrtl<o 
the TVne. The Britons were so much influenceil ATnunBcieitio, 'to tho Mothers of Klmes;.' To this 
by Boman civilisation — they ■were also early class apparently belot^ the D<o AVAnfoiain, once 
converteil to Christianity — that the heathen Angles represented on' a refief with a basket of fmit, 
and Saxons, who conqueroil them in the Cth and and a dog for companion. Mela, tho geographer, 
GtU centuries, calleil them IIVA ; a name which, speaks of an island in the Atlantic, near Gaul, 
avith the other Teutons, applies to all nations where there vras an oraclo superintended by nine 
sp’aking langu-agcs ot lAtin 11100001. A few of the maidens, avho could cause storms, bake the form of 
Britons maint.ain«l their independence in Cornwall, anv animal, could euro wlnat otherwise aras incur- 
Cuml'erland. and in the mountains of H’lifes. On able, and preilicted the future. These goddesses, 
the last, the name Welsh aras ultimately fixed by at once motherly and niaidenlj*, reriding in field 
the English ; they themselves, lioirever, cadlcil their and avood, (campestres, nampha;), givers ot plenty 
nation t'ymro, pll Cyutiy (a compound of eyn, arilli, and prophets of the future, are the heathen -proto- 
in common, and tro, land = having a common tj-pes of the ./7es (fairies, ns distingitished from , 
country, countijunon, in contradistinction to the ‘elfs’) ot the midtUe ages. Tlie ‘little folk’ avero 
[ foreign invader),' a name which has ^nothing to do knoam to the Gauls under the name of Ditsil 
I aa-ith Gimbri and Gimmcril The Welsh reneuneil They b<llic\^^l^n the cxislence of individual tuldary 
indcp'ndent under different petty princes till 12S2, pnii, ns a stone of Lausanne shears, being craxted 
when Edwanl I. eonqucreil tbenu A part of the by three Gaids Stdjls sns (hence our sa’lpUl). 
Britons went oarer in the 4lli c. to France, where The belief in tho 'transmigration of souls was 
they look pviscssion of Brldany. which paaintained common amongst the Gaaals. or at least their pnrsls ^ 
a doubtful independence under dukes of its own till the l^irf.»,’so calleil from their jaerforming sacreit 
about 1500. — IVbctbcr the Calaloaiaat, the olalcst rites iu oak.aa-oods (Welsh, rferte.jm oak; derteydd, 
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.1 Druid). Those Druids Tverc also the depositaries 
of knowledge and tradition, and constituted, in 
Gaul at least, a powerful hierarchy, ■noth a supreme 
pon'-iff. Druids arc found both in Ireland and in 
Wales, and the fees abound in Welsh tradition; 
hut it is verj’ doubtfid whether the superhuman 
beings appearing in the Welsh poems of the 12th 
and 13tli centuries — such as Hu Gadam, the 
reputed founder of Bardic institutions (see beneath) 
—are genuine relics of the British religion. The 
belief m transmigration lasted very long, ds the 
medieval Welsh tale of Taliesin speaks distinctly 
of Taliesin’s successive existences. Though not 
properly mythological, we may mention here the 
romantic stories of the Britons about King Arthur 
and Ids knights. He is first mentioned by Nennius 
in the 9th c. ; but his fable was further developed 
in the next centuries both in Wales and Brittany, 
then embodied in Geoffrey of Jlonmouth’s Historia 
Britonum, which served as the groimdwork of the 
French Roman de Brut of Wace. Through these 
works, and partly, also, tlirough the direct influence 
of the oral traditions of Brittany, it passed into 
French literature, and thence spread over all 
Europe. 

Literature. — The Gauls learned writing from the 
Greeks ; later, they employed the Roman alphabet, 
as do the Welsh and Irish, the now used Irish 
character being nothing but the common Anglo- 
Saxon form of the Latin alphabet. Besides, how- 
ever, the Irish claim an old character of their own, 
the Ogham, in which the letters are represented 
by a number of vertical strokes put in a right 
angle to a horizontal line, or else by horizontal 
strokes to a vertical line. Some of the Ogham 
inscriptions are said to be older than Christianity. 
Even more doubtful is the antiquity of a Welsh 
so-called Bardic alphabet, in which there seem to be 
no inscriptions extant, and which is, at anyrate, 
an alteration of the Roman character. A feature 
common to all Celts is the existence of a kind of 
literary order, the Bards (q. v.), poets and guardians 
of tradition — in Gaid, nearly related to or part of the 
priesthood; in Wales and Ireland, in immediate 
connection -with the kings. — A Gaulish literature 
there certainly was, as Cassar informs us that, in 
the schools of the Druids, the young men used to 
learn by heart a great number of verses on theolo- 
gical and historical subjects. But these poems w-ere 
never written doivn. It is highly probable that 
rhyme, first used by St Ambrosius (397) in his 
hymns, is of GaiUish origin, this being the common 
form even of the oldest Irish and Welsh poems. — 
The Irish literature began with the conversion, but 
oiu existing manuscripts are not older than the 9th 
or- 8th century. Interlinear versions of biblical and 
other theological, or of grammatical w-ritings are 
about the oldest manuscripts, many of which, in 
consequence of the missionary zeal of the nation, 
are to be found at St Gall, Milan, and other 
continental places. Then there are ecclesiastic 
hymns, one of the oldest ascribed to Patrick. A 
renowned author of poems, in the 10th century, 
was Eochad O’Flin. Secular poetry of ancient times 
there has come down to us none, but we have 
testimonies as old as the 12th c., of the existence of 
such, ascribed in a general way to the old pagan 
hero Oisin, son of MacCumhal. The existing 
specimens, mostly warlike — except some dialogues 
between Oisin and St Patrick — are recent. Those 
Gaels that went over to Scotland, took, of course, 
similar traditions with them. With a partial know- 
ledge of these, Maepherson composed (1765) the work 
which he declared (rather loosely) to be an English 
translation of the songs of the old Scotch poet 
Ossian, son of Fingal (the true Oisin was an Irishman). I 


The would-be Gaelic original of Maepherson’s 
work, edited 1807, is in all probability a retransla- 
tion. Of Irish prose, the annals are the most 
important part : first, those of Tigemach (1088), 
then the Annales Inisfalienses, A. Ultonienses; lastly, 
the Annals of the Four Masters, being a compilation 
made (1634) from older sources chiefly by four 
Franciscans, beginning with 242 after the Deluge, 
and ending with 1616 A.D. — The oldest remains of 
Welsh literature are the songs, so far as they are 
genuine, of the bards of the 6th c. — Liwarch Hen, 
Aneurin, Taliesin — having chiefly the life and deeds 
of contemporary princes for their subject, but few 
in number. In the 10th c., we have the collection 
of laws by Howel Dda. The historians Gildas and 
Nennius, of the 9th c., wrote in Latin. 

The great age of Welsh literature is the 12th 
and succeeding centuries, when the energies of the 
nation were roused in the struggle with England. 
In this contest, the bards played a conspicuous 
part as agitators. After a long interval, we hear 
again of a great bard, Meylyr (1100) ; many follow, 
amongst whom ICj-nddelw (1200) deserves special 
mention, both as a poet (we have 49 pieces of 
his) and a patriot. Welsh poetry consists in — 
1. Political lyrics, war-songs, songs in praise of chief- 
tains, elegies on the same. 2. Religious hymns. 
3. Pseudonymous poems, ascribed to Merddin 
(Merbu), the mytMcal enchanter, and Taliesin, 
the old bard, having generally the form of pro- 
phesies on the struggle between the Saxons and 
Welsh, and the ultunate triumph of the latter. 
Thus, in the Avalennau (or Apple-trees), attributed 
to Merlin, the Welsh nation is enigmatically repre- 
sented imder the image of ‘ seven score and seven 
sweet apple-trees,’ whose fruits, princes (viz., the 
English) \vish in vain to despoil. 4. The Triads, 
short memorial (?) verses in which three remarkable 
events, subjects, or persons are respectively men- 
tioned, hence the name, embracing history, theology, 
jurisprudence. 5. Dialogues of dramatic character. 
There were — apparently now lost — also miracle 
plays actually represented. 

The only remarkable remnant of Cornish literature 
comes under this head, being three ecclesiastical 
plays of the 14th c. — the Creation, the Passion, and 
the Resurrection. — In Welsh prose, we have first the 
chronicles. Geofirey’s chronicle, though Latin, is 
thoroughly national ; then there is that of Caradoc, 
who begins where Geoflrey leaves off ; and the Liler 
Landavensis, a history of the bishops of Llandaff 
down to 1132. Further, we have the Mahinoyion 
(Children’s Tales), romantic stories. The most 
interesting of these refer to Arthur and his 
champions; the lady of the fountain, Peredur, Geraint 
(now revived by Tennyson), Arthur’s boar-hunt. 
Amongst the non- Arthurian tales, special mention 
is deserved by the Mahinogi of Taliesin, inter- 
spersed with verses, relating the adventures, trans- 
formations into animal shape, and transmigrations 
of that bard. There are besides some scientific 
writings, a treatise on medicine, another on geometry, 
and one on Welsh prosody by Edeyrn (1260). This 
last, a grammatical essay in and on a vernacidar 
tongue, is paralleled in the middle ages only by 
Icelandic literature, to which, upon the whole, the 
Welsh, although not quite so' high, bears a marked 
resemblance. 

Concluding Remarhs. — Altogether, the Celts are a 
very important branch of our Indo-German family. 
The incessant warfares of the Gauls bespeak at least 
activity of mind and body ; the Irish missions have 
done a great deal for European civilisation ; whilst 
the traditions of the Britons have deeply influenced 
medieval literature. The one great defect of the 
Celts is incapacity for political organisation. Tneir 




CELTIS— CEifEXT'S. 


1 vcrj* cntlin?insTTi, lively feclin?, nnti ^nvid imn^non.- 
tion, have ever j)reventcd thein freni taldn" cooU 3 - 
and deliberatelj- those measurer, which lead to 
national unit^’ ; hence it is that thee' gave waj* 
before the more practical Eoman and Teuton. But 
avhUe thej’ loit their independence, and oftentimes 
their verj' language in the contest with the foreigner, 
whose strong hand moiddod them into national 
unitj', j'et tliej' reacted on him in their turn. Thej' 
are fast disa]iiicariug hj- merging into the English ; 
hut if the quiet resolution, the sturdy' common 
sense, the talent for public life, state org<anisation, 
and political dominion, that characterise the modem 
■ British nation, arc jiltogether Teutonic — on the 
other hand, their genuine refinement of manner and 
feeling, and their high poetical susceptibilities, are 
to no small c.vtent duo to the admixture of Celtic 
blood. 

CELTIS. See Xettle-thee. 

CE'IMBRA XUT axd CEMBRA PIXE. See 
Pete. 

CEaiENTA'TIOX OF STEEL is the process 
followed in the production of Blistered Steel (q.v.), 
or sled of cementation. 

OEME'KTS. A cement is a substance used to 
make the surfaces of solid bodies adhere to one 
another ; it is applied in a liquid or mscous state, 
and hardens after the surfaces are brought together. 
When fused metals or alloj-s are used in this i^mier, 
thoj' are called solders. 'There is a great varietj’ of 
U. derived from animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances. The animal C. are chiedj'' composed of 
gelatine and albumen as their bases. Joiners’ glue 
is an example. See Glue. The binding materials 
of_ vegetable C. arc giuns, resins, and wax. The 
minenil C. arc chiefly of lime and its compounds. In 
many C., animal, vegetable, and mineral substances 
are combined. The simplest of the miner.-il C. is 
plaster of P.aris, which is used for uniting slabs of 
marble, alabaster, and many similar purposes. It 
is mixed with water to the consistence of tliick cream, 
and then appbed. Tliis hardens rapidlj', but is not 
very strong. Its hardening depends uiion the true 
chemical combipation of the water with anhydroixs 
sulphate of lime, of which plaster of Paris is com- 
posed, and the foi-m.ation thereby of a solid hydi'.ate. 
The ph-ister of Paris may be mixed with thin glue, 
arith diluted white of egg, or a solution of size or 
gum, instead of water, and is strengthened thereby. 

Keene’s marble cement is prepared by steepin" 
])laster of Paris in a concentrated solution of aluin| 
then recalcining and powdering. This powder is 
mixed -with water in the s.ame manner as plaster 
of Paris. It is used as a stucco for internal decora- 
tions, takes a high polish, and when coloured, forms 
heautifid imitations of mosaic, marbles, scagliola, &c. 

A mtxture of paper-piUp, size, and jriaster of 
Paris in equal proportions, forms a useful cement, 
and is also used .as a sort of p.apier-m.'lche for castin" 
into architectural ornaments, &c. ° 

Common mortar is one of the most important of 
the Ihne cements. It is composed of slaked lime, or 
a mixture of tliis with sand ; its hardening depends 
upon the slow formation of c.arhon.ato of lime by 
the absorption of carbonic acid from the .atmos- 
phere, and a partial combination arith the silica of 
the s.'ind. Cow-hair is sometimes mixed with it, to 
bind it when laid in masses. In order to obtain a 
line smooth paste, which is required for good mortar, 
the lime shoidd he slaked rajiidlj' bj’ adding about 
three parts of water to one of lime ; if the quantity 
of water is too small, a coarser or semi-crystalline 
hydrate of lime is produced bj- the slaking. For the 
mode of .applying mortar, see BniCKWOiiit. 

Ordinary' mortar, W'hen exposed to the continuous 


action of w'.atcr, softens .and dishitegratir. and 
of the ’lime dissolves aw.ay. Lime' avhicli entaius 
20 or 30 per cent, of clay, or finely divided silica, 
produces a mortar which is not’ liable to this 
softening, but possesses the property' of hardening 
underwater; such lime is c.allcd hydraitlk, and the 
morl.ar made from it, hy'dr.aulic cement or mortar. 

Puzzol.ana, a porous lava found at Puzzuoli, 
near N.aplcs, has been long eelebr.ated for its pro- 
perty- of forming a hy-draidic cement, w'heu mixed 
avith ordinary- lime. It is mainly- composed of 
silicates of alumina, lime, and soda. Portland 
cement, so named from its resemblance to Portland 
stone when dry-, is made from cl.iy- found in the 
vaUcy of the Medway, wliich is intimately mixed 
n-itU the neighbouring chalk, and then burned. 
Rom.an cement is simil.ar to the Portland, but of a 
darker colour ; it contains a larger proportion of 
clay-, and solidifies more rapidly-. These C. should 
be mixed n-ith a suilicient quantity- of water, to form 
a moderately thick paste; the surfaces to -n-hieh 
they .arc .applied should bo well wetted, .and the 
cement kept slightly moist imtil it hardens. The 
solidification of hy-draidic cements depends upon tho 
combination of the lime avith the silic.a and alumina 
forming, first a hy-drated compoimd, and finally a 
true silicate. _ They- exp.and slightly- in solidifying. 

The following receipts include some of tho most 
usefid and reliable 0. applicable to the pimposcs 
specified : For wiiter-tight joints, such .as slate 
cisterns, aquari.a,_itc., and for uniting broken pieces 
of stone, and -filling up met.allic joints — take equ.al 
parts of red and white lead, and work them into a 
stiff p.aste avith boiled linseed oil. "Wheu used for 
metal joints, it shoidd he made rather thin, and 
both pieces of metal, as avoU .as the washer, avcll 
sme.ared aa-ith it. This cement sloaa-ly h.ardons, but 
becomes idtimately of almost flinty h.ardness. IVe 
haa-e before us an aquarium, holding fifteen gallons 
of av.ator, made of pl.ate-glass, cemented at tho angles 
to m.ahoc.any columns avith this composition. It 
has stood aa-ithout lealiing for aboa-e three y-cars, in 
spite of much rough haudlhig and moa-ing .about ; 
.and the cement is noav so hard, that it' is diflicult 
to scratch it with a knife. 

Cement composed of ox-blood thickened avith 
finely powdered quicldime, is used by coppersmiths, 
for securing the edges of ria-ets of copper boilers, 
and for steam-joints. Another cement for steam- 
joints is made with borings or turnings of cast-ii*ou 
mixed avith a little sal ammoniac and floaa'er of 
Bidphur. It shoidd be stirred up with a small 
quantity of av.ator, just sufiioiont to moisten it, then 
rammed into the joint, avhich shoidd be bolted up 
as tightly as possible ; 5 lbs. of iron borings * to 
2 oz. of Sid ammoniac, and 1 oz. of sidphur, are the 
proportions recommended. A cement of this kind 
may be made of 4 lbs. iron borings, 2 lbs. pipo- 
cl.ay, and 1 lb. of powdered e.arthenavare fragments 
m.ade into a paste ai-ith s.alt and w.ater ; or 2 parts 
litharge in fine'' powder, 1 part very- fine sand, and 
1 of qidcklune th.at has slaked spont.aneoiisly in 
a damp place. These should be mixed, and kept 
from the air, .and made into a paste u-ith boiled 
hnseed oil when about to ho usei This is a valu- 
able cement for ste.am-joints, for mending craefa 
in boilers, ovens, &c. Beale’s Patent Firejiroof 
Cement, for similar purposes, is composed of chalk, 
12 parts; lime and salt, each 4 parts; Barnsey- 
sand, 2 parts ; iron filings or dust, 1 jiart ; and blue 
or red clay, 1 part. These are groimd and c.alcincd 
together. 

hlcclrieal Cement — so c.alled from its use in uniting 
the oy-linders of electric.al machines to their axes) 
and for a variety- of similar purposes — is composed 
of 5 lbs. rosin, 1 lb, each of becs’-wax and red ochre, 
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and 4 oz. o£ plaster of Paris. This is Singer’s 
formula. A cheaper cement of this kind may he made 
from 14 parts rosin, 2 red ochre, and 1 plaster of 
Paris. These should he melted together till the 
frothing ceases, and the composition runs smoothly. 
This is applicable to a Tariety of purposes, where 
.a cheap and tolerably adhesive cement is required. 
It will seive as bottle-wax for sealing the tops of 
corks; but this is usually prepared from 4 parts 
rosin with 1 of tallow or suet, and red ochre or 
other colouring matter added. 

Eor mending earthenware and china, &c., a variety 
of C. are recommended. For ornamental glass or 
china, which is not subjected to heat or rough usage, 
Canada balsam th.at has evaporated until lather 
hard, is a very useful cement ; from its transpa- 
rency, it m.ake3 an almost invisible joint. The 
surfaces should be slightly warmed, and the balsam 
brushed over them, after which they should be kept 
pressed together for a short time. Thick copal or 
mastic a^rnish may be used in the same manner. 
Gum shell-lac, dissolved in spirtts of udne in suffi- 
cient quantity to form a tread}' liquid, forms a 
stronger cement than the above, but its coloim is 
objectionable for some purposes. The shell-lac 
may be dissolved in naphtha, but is not equal to 
that in spirits of wine. The liquid glue sold in the 
shops is usually prepared in this manner; another 
Idud is made of a mixture of the solutions of sheU- 
lao and Inffia rubber. The cement sold in sticks 
at fairs and in the streets of London by loquacious 
itinerants, is shell-lac or gum mastic fused and 
moulded into a convenient form, and is one of the 
most useful C. when properly ^phed, by heating 
the surfaces to be joined just sufficiently to fuse the 
shell-lac, and then smearing them thinly uith it, and 
pressing them together. If shell-lac is heated much 
above its fusing-point, it becomes carbonised and 
rotten, and therefore groat care must be used in 
fusing any composition of which it is an ingredient. 
The marine glue, a mixture of shell-lac and India 
rubber, is a remarkable cement, and when applied, 
as the last, with the precautions just alluded to, is 
so strong, that glass or china cemented with it, and 
then dashed on the ground, or otherwise broken 
again, •nill give way in any part rather than that 
cemented. This cement may bo purchased ready 
made. For the mode of preparing it, see Glue. 

Universal Cement, used for the above and many 
other purposes, is prepared as follows : Ciu'dle skim- 
milk with rennet or vinegar, press out the whey, 
and dry the curd at a very gentle heat, but as 
quickly as possible. When it has become quite dry, 
grind it in a coffee or pepper mill, and next triturate 
it in a mortar until reduced to a very fine powder. 
Mix this powder with ^th of its weight of new 
dry quicldime, also in very fine powder, and to 
every ounce of the mixture add 5 or G grains of 
powdered camphor; triturate the whole well to- 
gether, and keep it in small wide-mouthed phials 
well corked. When required, make it into a paste 
with a little water, and apply it immediately. 

Cheese Cement is similar in composition and uses. 
Take two parts of grated cheese and one of quick- 
lime in fine powder ; beat these together with white 
of egg to form a paste, and use immediately. 

The following is the reputed formula for preparing 
the Armenian or Diamond Cement, used by the Arme- 
nian jewellers for attaching diamonds, &c., without 
any metallic setting : ‘ Dissolve 5 or 6 bits of giun- 
mastic, each the size of a large pea, in as much 
rectified spirit of wine as wfil suffice to render it 
liquid ; and in another vessel dissolve as much 
isinglass, previously a little softened in water — 
though none of the water must be used — ^in French 
brandy, or good rmn, as will make a 2-ounce phial 


of very strong glue, adding two very small bits of 
gum galbanum or ammoniacum, which must be 
rubbed or ground till they are dissolved. Then 
mix the whole with a sufficient heat. Keep the 
glue in a phial closely stopped, and when it is to be 
used, set the phial in boilmg water.’ This cement 
has a great reputation, but our experience does not 
confirm it. We have tried the above, and several 
other receipts, with very httle success. We doubt 
whether the true method of preparing it is Imown 
in this country, and suspect that it stiU remains 
one of the oriental trade-secrets. White of egg, 
tliickened with finely powdered quicklime, forms a 
useful cement, especially if the cemented article is 
warmed for a short time in a slow oven. 

Cutlers' Cement, used for fixing knives and forks 
in handles, is made of equal weights of rosin and 
brick-dust melted together ; or, for a superior 
quality, 4 parts of rosin, 1 of hees-wax, and 1 of 
brick-dust. 

Mahogany Cement, i;scd for stopping cracks and 
holes in mahogany, may be prepared by melting 
4 parts of bces-wax with 1 of Indian r^, and as 
much yellow ochre as is found requisite to give the 
coloim. If sheU-lac be substituted for the hees-wax, 
and less red used, a much harder cement is made. 

For French Cement, Rice Glue, and other light C. 
for joining paper articles and artificial flowers, see 
Glce and Paste. 

CE'METERY, from the Greek, may mean any 
grave-yard, or other place of deposit for the dead; 
but it has lately acquired a special meaning, applic- 
able to those extensive ornamental burial-groimds 
which have recently come into use in this and 
other European countries, as the practice of burying 
within and around churches was gradually aban- 
doned (see BtmiAL). The fine hurii-fi-grounds of the 
Tiu-ks, extending over large tracts adorned by cedars 
and other trees, may have suggested the plan to 
Europeans. It was first exemplified on a great scale 
in Paris, in which, as the largest waUed town in 
Europe, the disposal of the dead was long a matter 
of extreme anxiety and difficulty. There are few 
considerable towns in Britain near which there is 
not at least one C., and the legislation men- 
tioned imder the head of Burial, has rendered their 
estabUshment, to a certain extent, a legal necessity. 
There was at first a natural feeling of regret at the 
prospect of deserting places of deposit for the dead 
so hallowed by ancient use and recent associations as 
the church and the churchyard. In many instances, 
however, the places thus professedly hallowed were 
in reaUty surrounded by degrading and disgustmg 
circiunstances. On the other hand, the new places 
of interment began to develop humanismg and 
elevating influences, in beautiful trees and flowei-s. 
natimal scenery, and works of monumental art. The 
new cemeteries are in many instances cheerful open 
places of recreation, and in them the place of rest 
for the dead has rather tended to improve than 
to under min e the health of the living. One of 
the oldest established and most celebrated of the 
European cemeteries, is that of P6re la Chaise 
(q. V.), near Paris, the arrangements of which have 
been generally followed in the cemeteries of London 
and other English cities ; with, however, this distinct 
difference, that the English cemeteries are divided 
into two portions — one consecrated for the burials 
of members of the Estabhshed Church, over whose 
remains the funeral service is read, and one imcon- 
secrated for the bimials of dissenters. In the Scottish 
cemeteries, of which there are good specimens at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, no such distinctions exist. 
In the United States, as at Philadelphia and New 
York, there are cemeteries equal in point of arr.mge- 
ment to any in Europe. 
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CEKCI.BrATRlcn, called" the l.o.iutiml parricide,’ mass, vespers, and other offices. It is suspeuded 
v.'as the (laiiglitcr of Praiiccpco Ccnci, a AvoaltUy 1)3' chains, which are held 
I\Oiuaii JioblcmaiL Accordini' to ^luratori in the hand, and is tossed « 

lib. X.), Francesco was tuice imrriod, Beatrice bcin" m the nir, so as to throw r^A 

liis danditor b3' the first wife. After his second | the , smoko of the in- !^\r/\\'r\ 

marriaje, he treated the children of his first "dfe in cenp m all directions. It 
a rcvoftiiu' manner, and ivas even accused of hiring vanes very much m loim, 4 

bandits to murder two of his sons on their return from a simple vase, or H fri >’ ') 

from Spain. The l.eantv of JSe.atricc inspired him chafing-dish, covered by .1 ' 

with the horrihlo and i'ncestiious desire to posse.ss a perfonated dome, to Ci’, ![. ‘t / 

lier pei-son; witli mingled lust and liate, lie perse- the ornamented structure ; 

ciitcd her from dav ' to d.ay, until circumstances represented m tlio avooil- V _ 

cn.ahlcd him to oonsumm.ate his hnit.ality. The cut. -V - 

uiifortunalo girl hc.soimht the help of her relatives CE’XSOltS, the name 

and of Tope Clement Vl I. (.Mdohraiidmi), hut did rmm.au officers of 

not receive it; whereupon, in company avitli livr 

step-mother, and her hrothor, tli.aeomo, she planned , fished liv Scrviiis Thiuablc. 

and executed the murder of her imii.Uur.al parent, j king 
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The crime avas di.scoverod, and both she and Gia- After the expulsion of the Icings, it 

como were jnit to the torture; (liaciono eoiifc-sscd, held bv the consols, spcci.al magi.strates not 

but Iloatrico [KTsisted m the dicKaratioii tli.at she appointed till -l-ffi n.c. It continued to bo 

av.is iimoeeilt. .\fi, however, were coudeniiicd, aiul p,^. patricians till i:. C., avhen C. Marcius 

I-Iit to deatli, .\ugtist l.'iDO, in spite of the elTorts of „ plebeian, was clcctcth Twelve years 

tlie leanied I'armaeeus, who wnite out ami presented cn.actcd that one of the 0. (there 

to the p<'[io an account of the enines and infamous alw.av.s two) must be a plebeian. lu 131 li. C., 

life of I'ratiec-eo. .Snell i.s Miiniton « narrative, j-Jj. plcbci.ans. The U. 

ether hist.irians allege that neither Ueatneo, her elected in the comilin ccnturiala, presided 

i ti ii inotlier, imr her broile r, bad any p.art in the „ver hv a consul. Tlic term of office .at lirst lasted 
nmuler of I'lMnei. -eo, l.ul that their eon.b iimatioii visars hut was .shortly afterwanls limit’d to 

Mas the result of an inlenial plot Ii.ateh*d hy two jo,.n months. The censorship was regarded ns 
robl.en-, or by nnl.iiown persons win. e iiistrium.-nts dignity in the state, except the dictator- 

tlu.se Mare. It has also b” n st.it. d, that the , o 

pnnvip.al n.a on for refusing ib-mency Mat the j and avhooC 

.avarivioiisderire, on the p.art ”1 the pope.to centiseaf’’ j decisions were received M'ith rolenin reverence. The 
file f.slatia ami p'e .. ssunis of the murdered m.aii to d„(je 3 the C. MTre threefold. 1. The talcing of 
the p.aptl fie; a .st.at. imiit m it-elf not improb- ti,e census, nr register of the citii’.cn.s and of their 
nbie. In the Colomia T.ilaco .at Koine, there property. 2. Tlio rr;/Im'')i tnnriiiit (rognl.ation of 
is rtill sluMii an e.welleiit p.amlmg of llc.atnce, ;> -piip admiiii.str.itioii of the linances of 

.attnljiitcd to (iiiido. The rtory of Kv.itnci- has i,t.-ite. The taking of the ccnsii.s (hat. ccn'co, 
been tii.ado the Mibjecl of ,a p’.Mtiftil tiagvdy tiv to v.abie, to t.ako an accoiml of) was originally their 
the [lOi t Shelley. ^o],. fun.-tion (hence their name),. and Maas held in the 

{’KXI.S. Mont, or MONTE CE.NInIO. a mouii- (•.ampiis Marlins, in a building c.allcd Villr. Pub'.ka. 
t.am-ii.ass of the .\I[n, betMeen ."^.ivoy ami I’li-dmont. The rfyiW'-.a innrnm w.as tlic most dre.aded and 
fontiing part of the M-ater-fhed betwe.’ii the v.all. v.s .nbsolnt'e of their i>oMar.s. It grcM' natunilly o'tt 
of tile Itoire and the -Vro. The culmm.ating jviml of the e.xerci.sc of the previous duty, M-liich compelled 
the pa‘'s reaches an elevation of G, ,»> fevt almve the them to I'xcliide miM'orths pisrsons from the lists of 
.-•■a. .'s'ehist, Iiim'.stone, and gYpsiim. m alt- rnate cilireii«. Gradually, the snuerintondence of the C. 


Thurible. 


and most frenueiited road .acnwi tho Alps. Near repubahle trade, or refused to marry, nr tre.atcd his 
th” inss, a raihv.ay timiiel, 71 mile.s loii’g, M-.as begun family either too kindly or too harshly, or M-as 
in IG.'m, .and finished in IJecemtivr IbTU. extravagant, or guilty of liriberj", cowardice, vt-c., he 

PT'vm’TTI'-t See Mo- M iiisM might he degraded, according to his rank, or othcr- 

CENOEITI.. . .Ssi..lo...\ HI 1. pnnislied. 7Ve’ admiiin-tnition of the J.ntimcs 

CENO’MVCE. Sur. KriNDimr. Mo-cs. „/■ tjJ fiak included the regulation of tlie Iribultim, 

CE'NOTAni (Gr. Iv-jiof.ifFea, from I’-nns, emptv. or propcrty-t.ax ; of the vo'tigtthn, such .as the 


a man during his lifotiiiie, for himself and the 182.7). 

memhers of his f.amily. CE'N’SOKSUIP OF THE PRESS, tho term 

CK'NSEU (Fr. (fK-’VKoir, from I*at. iiiremlo, lo gonenilly applied to the .arrangements for roguhating 
burn), a tas.,-, or other eacred vessel, u.scd for burn- what may l>e printed, in countries where the press is 
ill" perfuni’S .See I.NCr.N-.sit Censers were much not free." The simplest form of C. is when .a public 
ti-ed ill the llelirew service of the temple, hut their officer— the censor, or licenser, as he is sometimes 
ftirni is not acciiratoU’ ascortaincil, au<l it is probable called — roails over tlic Mb. to be pnutcu, and after 
tliat tliev varied in' this raspcct, according to the striking out any ohjcotionablc uassagc.s, certifies 
occasions oil which they were used. The C., called that the M-ork m.ay ho printed. Ihenco it is com- 
abo a thunbb' (Eat. Ihiirlbttlitm, from thvs, frank- moii in old hool.-s to see the M-ord imprimatur— let 
iiiccii''t'), is us(.‘d in llic Homan Catholic Chuvcli at it bo printed, followed b 3 ' oug or more signatures. 


CENSUS— CENTAURS. 


has its name from an analogy rrith the last being in 1S72; in the United States, every ten 

\T rhn l<r»Tr«nT^ ftay-ke-n-^ 4-Ti « r» -.-vA xl._ 7 .1 i • • 


fimctioas of the Homan. censor, the C. did not come years, the last being in 1870, 
mto operation until the invention of printing. It pftmt nnri PT?VTT'ArF n ' s ^ 
vas common to all European countries, Great Britain 7 • ^ hundred), 

mcluded. The C. y-as established by act of parlia- cent is a copper coin 

ment in 1GG2, 13 Char. IL, c. 33: ‘An act for pro- T„ f equal to Is. Sd. 

venting the frequent abuses in printing seditioiLS *^'9 United States of America, the cent 


treasonable, and ^censed hoois aMV™^^^^^^^ ^ ^\Aon.r, or 

and for regulating of printing and printing-presses.’ inntl^ **1® 

This Tvas a temporary act, renewed from time to | if French franc (q. v.), .and is of the value 

time ; and its renewal was refused in 1G93, owing to Enghsh penny. 

a quarrel between the House of Commons and ^hc | CENTAU'EEA, a genus of plants of the natural 
licenser. Since th.at time there has been, gcner.aJly order Coinpositcc, sub order Cynaracccc, containino 
spe.aldng, no restriction in this country on wh.at any , many species of .anniual and perennial herbaceous 
m.an m.ay publish; and ho is merely responsible to I plants, chiefly n.atives of the temper.ate and cold 
the law, if in his publication he should commit any regions of tue eastern hemisphere. Six or seven 
pubho or priv.ate wrong. See LmcL, Law op; see species are natives of Bntain, some of them 
.also Pkess, Feeedom op itie; Book- Trapp.; and common weeds, whilst some species appear .among 
CoPYP-iGiiT. the frequent ornaments of ilower-g.ardens. — Tho 

CE'NSUS means, in this country, the periodic.al BurE-EOTTLC, or CoR.v Blue-bottle {C. ajainis), is 
counting of the people. It is a Latin word applied common in comflelds in 

1 XT_ _ T-l „ .. .ii.. rtvarl . 


by the Homans to one of the functions of their other parts 

censors (q. v,). They had to enumerate the people, Europe, and has now 
but onlj' for immccUate purposes of taxation, so frequent also m 

that no accounts of the results of such cnumcra* similar situations in 
tions has been preserved. The idea of ascertainin*' -^yncrica, and indeed over 
the numbers of tbe people, and the proportions in I ^cator part of the 
which thoj'' arc divided according to sex, age, ])ro- I is aunu.al, 




Vi) / 

/ 


fession, rank, and the Hke, as statistical iioimatiou, ! growing to the height W I f 
is of late origin. The first C. of Britain was taken ! 7 ->out two feet, and / / 

in the first year of the present ccntuiy — 1801. t dowers in \ n) J ^ 

From that time it has been taken at each period of August. Tlio 1 \ u ; 

ton yccars. An attempt, but a rather unsuccessful of the disk are , i ^ 

one, was made to take the statistics of Ireland in i purple; those \<j ^ 7 ^ 

1811. Ten years after, tho attempt was repeated, I ’ com* 1 ' / ^ i, 

but the accuracy of the hare enumeration it furnished 111* '/ 

was doubtful. That of 1831, which was an improve* . V* '/ t [ 

ment, was corrected tlircc years after, in order that ! much J ^ 

it might form tlic basis of a new system of education. ' }*®®d m ^‘Tcaths and g.ar* v\f' 

The four subsequent enumerations have been very I is common in \v, // 

trnst\vorthy, and have furnished besides valuable . llowors ]'// 

statistics regarding the agricultural condition of tho modified by jifj 

country. l7ic system of registration under a rc<^is* I cultivation. Water dis* /*/ 
trar-genernl, esbiblishcd in England in 1830, has I the dowers of [// 

given considerable, assistance by supplying a staff I bluc-bottic was at Bluc-hottlc (Ccnfauira 
for carrying out the enumeration, and iilso by afford- | tunc m lugli repute ryenu^). 

ing tlie means of chocking the C. A similar regis- 1 ^ weak 

tration system was extended to Scotland in 1851, of the florets of the disk, vath 

which tbe C. of ISGl and 1871 have had the advan- ^ “ttlc alum, dyes a beautiful and permanent 


V..V/ ^ little alum, dyes a beautiful and permanent 

tage. A C" must be taken for the whole" eniniro ! Wuc.— The largo Blue-bottle [C. 7nonfajia), a native 
simultaneously, otherwise it c.annot be accurate. I ^®*^tral Europe, is still more frequently cultivated 
The practice is for the enumerating ofliccr in each flo’wer-gardens. Its flowers are considerably 
petty district to leave a schedule at CAach house, perennial.— S^VEET Sultan {O. 


petty district to le.ivc 


which he receives filled up, aiding, when necessary, '^osdiata), a nath'e of tbe Levant, rvith fragrant 
in tho fdling up. The 0. of 1S51 was taken for tho : is .also common in flower-gardens. It is 

night of the 31st March. Tliis C. supplied import- ?“ •'‘,•“>'•'‘1 of biennial.— Several species, having the 
ant, hut not .altogether satisfacton' information, .as “’'’olucre Bpmj% hear the name of Star-tiiistle. 
to the educational and ecclesiastical condition of the "^^9 conmon Star-thistle (C. calcitrapa) is a 
country, elements of which the hatter has been left of the southern parts of Britain and of 

out in ISGl and 1871. The C. of ISGl was taken P'rope.— The Common or Black ICx.vtweed, called 
for the night of Sund.ay, 7th April ; that of 1871 ^ootl.and Uorsc Knot (C. nigra), is abundant m 
for tbe night of Sunday, 2d April, a schedule being tl>c “cadows .and pastures of most parts of Britain 
left in each house on the Saturday, and called for ^ ^ troublesome perennial weed, difficult of 
on Monday. The schedule of 1871 contained com- '^‘■'•B-'^t’on. U. /acra, also called Kn.ataa'eed, more 
p.artments for ‘particulars of the name, sex, aae. If ''®'y common m some p.art3 of 

rank, profession or ocoup.ation, condition, rcl.ation Europe, and its bitter .a^slnngent root, .and indeed 
to head of family, and birthplace of every living' >“ medicine, 
person’ who passed the night of Sunday in the afTords a beautiful bright yeUoav dye, almost as 
house; whether any was blind, deaf, dumb, imbe- 6°°“ *''? Saw-avort.-rbe n.ame C. has its origin m 
cile, or lunatic ; and how many between the arres of ?“ ancient legend concernmg the cure of a centaur 
C and 13 avere receiving education at schoSl, or 

from tutors or governesses at home. Almost all CE'NTAURS (‘ buU-ldllers ’), a wild race of men 
civilised nations now take a census at regular inter- who inhabited, in early times, the forests .and moun- 
v.als. In France, it is taken every five years, the tains of Thess.aly, and whoso chief ocoup.ation was 
last being in 1872; in Belgium, every three years, bull-hunting. Homer, the first who mentions them, 
the last being in 1873 ; in Austria, the same, -the describes them merely as savage, gigantic, and 
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CENTAUETIS— CENTBUING. 
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Mi 


covered vrith linir. They do not eppoer ns monsters, doses. The n.imo 0 . owes its origin to the same 

half-man and halt-horse, Mtil the ago of Pindar, legend rvith the name Ccntaurca, lilthouvh appro- 

Tlio C. are cclohratcd in Greek mythology on printed to plants so different. ° 

GENTE'NES. See Tetrec. 

/ \ CE’NTEItlNG, the framervorir upon rrhich an 

J ^ arch or v.anit of stone, brick, or iron is supported 

M during its constniction. The simplest form of C. is 

( that used by masons and hricldayers for tho arches 

r[ , 1.^' 1 common a^indows and doors. This is merely a 

\ ; dc.al-hoard of tho required shape, upon the curved 

I .rt'- '■ W' ( edge of which tho bricks or stones of tho arch are 

' , ; ' )f i ,// ' supported until they are Iceycd in. in hnilding 

i IV 'lit ' V ^ I hnilgcs or other structures where arches of great 

■T 1 \f V'. XnNH ( span are to ho constnicted, tho C. is usually made 

II ■ \y ' \ fnamed timbers, or timbers and iron combined, 

'llh If'-^ 'll arr.angemcnt of tho timbers should ho such, that 

! V' (W ' \ gj the strain upon c.aeh shall ho mahily a thrust in the 

' \a \ kj direction of its length, for if tho strain were trans- 

' 7 f \ \ - verse, a comiiarativcly slight force would snap it, 

\ and if a longitudinal pull, the whole structure would 

j he no stronger than tho joints holding the pieces of 

*— — __i. ? 1 '-- rt timber together. In arches of great span, such as that 

Centaur.— From tho Elgin .Marhle.s. Waterloo Bridge, London, a longitudinal pulling 

strain is almost inetnt.ablo in some parts, as a beam 
account of their war with the LapWirr (q v) .and length would bend to some extent imdor a 

their contc.st with Hercules. Tho f.act lyiim .at etrain. In such e.ases gro.at slull .and c.aro 

tho bottom of Pindar’s nn-lh may refer to^tho designing .and construction 

impression which the old hull-lmntcrs of Thess.alv, *•'"! joints. As nn arch is built from the piers 
who spent .almost their whole life, it is said, on weight njion the haunches 

horseback, first in.ailo on some of the iici'dihouriiig iluring construction tends to push tho crown 

tribes— via., that tlie man and the horse 'were one ‘'■'"■•'“■d-S and thereforo the problem of designing a 

creature, wliioli, at le.a-.t. wc know was the opinion "•'‘"'w C- involves tho resistance of this tendency, 
cntcrt.amed by the .Mexicans of tlie .Sp,ini«h c.avalry. "'v* “ E'lpportuig of tho weight of tho 

On .account of their re.semhl.aneo to the Satyrs, the e, r ^ , 

C. ■\verc' At a Inter porioil jntroiluctHl into the artistic i . ^ nnnoxca figiirc of tho C. of .ntcrloo Bridge, 
rcpre-sciitations of tho Bacchic worship. dcsiened by Lonmc, presents n fine cxamjilo of tho 

orv-r iTT'DT'o .1 , r A. fullilment of these rcquireincnts. It avill ho easily 

rtetKtieh«'i,. ^ EOCU lli.at a weight upon up and ccavill ho resisted 

on Vh . e 1 • V'®/""''"''''" l>^''m'<l'licre, repro.wntod by direct thrust upon tho he.ams p,as.sing obliquely 

home r dorvnwards from these parts; ouo of%.aoh%air 

o^tolen v*; ertalomm "=<-’»■■> !>•« of these oblique beams thn.sts ontw.ards, and is 

to th, B^.nnnh i' ' dircctlv siij.portcd by tlio abutments: the other 

to tiu l>ntAniiic Csitaloiruo. .J.i. It cuntnmq fill* ; 2. i- t. xt.. ^ « 


Centaur. — From tho Elgin il.arhlo.s. 


downwards from these parts; one of each pair 
of these oblique beams thnists ontw.ards, and is 
diivctly niijiportcd by tlio abutracuts; tho other 


A. I, ’ • . uuvciiy niijiportcu uy xno amitracuts; the other 

J!"'"'"'".*- ‘-’■1 uloU'w. ...1. It cont.ains the tUncsts iiiwanls towanls the yielding of which 

mamnh. I '* ‘ prevented l.y tho longitudinal pull of the lower 

magnitude. = . . , , , 


magnitude. 

Cl', b T aMTRV (/.’/‘(/'/ir.i/ih .1 g, iius of plants ol 
the natural onler f/odmnor. having a 
fimiic!..shaped regular fl-iartito cnroll.a. 

Tlie .sjiccies are nrctly little aiimi.als, 
natives chiefly of the temperate parts of 
Liimjie and Asia, witli pink or rose ^ 

coloiireil flowers. They posse.s.s the tonic 
and other iiiediciiial virtues of gentian, ^ 

and altluuigh not frequently .adininustered " ' — 

by nhysiciaiis, arc an im|iort.ant domc.stic , ' J 

medicine; and the tops are collcclcl '\X 
avhen tho plant is in llowor, by the 7 
country Jienplo both in Kngl.and and on I / 
the continent of Europe, to' ho employed j l.jl 
in e.ases of dysjiepsia, in intermittent ” /// 
fci'ers, and as a s-erniifuge. Tliey con- — — 

tain a substance c.alled Cailauriiif, tho * 
hydrochlorato of svhicli is said to ho .an 
excellent fohrifiigo. — The Common C. 

(IC. Ccnlaiiri'jtrjA iq f.Im cnnpjna Tii.-ief 


luu, cHJia luc urat , jsj iirevcntcd l>v tuo longitudinAl pull of tlio lower 
and Ioniser oldiqne beams h/, Kr, f:d, J:a, kc. In 
.A ims of plants of this, aiul other modem stmctiircs, cast-iron shoes 

l.-.V-.Mi, n 









Ct'ntcring of \Vnteiloo Bridge, 


{h. Catlaunum) is the species most frequent in have been BncccssfnUy used for the tnn" ioints 
Lt itain ; a plant of eight inches to a foot in subject to tho longitudin.al pullino stram Tho 
hK'1,‘!dr’e‘L 1°''’"^ collected m loose hc.ad.s, grou- llc.xihlo 0., so caUed from its 5acldin°g at tho joints, 

1112 111 (IrV nastlirn.'?. t nr flirnn nflmr cTii>/»i<>cr nt-n „^A it*, r ^ •* . * 


V 7p nuAiuiu V., liy caueu irom its jncldin" at tho ioints. 

m„ 111 dri pastures. I wo or three other species arc .and v.aridng its form aviih the lo.aii put upon it 
found on sandy sM-shorcs. b early allied to these is now abandoned. It ava-s chiefly useil by Wcncli 
js the AMimiCAS C. {^nUmtia atimhn.t), .an amnml engineers. That of Berronct fo^r tho h^ridue of 
plant -iMth an erect quadr.angul.ar stem, exten- Kcuilly is a celebrated example. 

Csun 1 thronghoiit the United States and Occ.asiomally, when a a-erj' great sp.an is required 

Canada, and much used in tho domestic practice .and tho naa-ig.ation will permit niors are hnilt or 
• P'-?I'’-yI.^ctic .against .a/.t.ni.n.al pUes arc cWv'cn, to sn^ort ™e ^ 

^ strong infusions and large and repeated much Biraplified thereby. * 


CENTIGRADE— CENTRAL EOROES. 


Cupolivs like the Pantheon and St Peter’s at 
Romo, St Paul’s in London, or the flat domes of the 
Turkish mosques, require very effective centerings. 

CE'NTIGRADE. See Themiojeeter. 

CE'NTIPEDB {Scolopaidra), a genus of Mt/ri- 
apoda (q. v.), having a long slender depressed 
body, protected by coriaceous plates, 21 pair of 
logs, distinct eyes, four on each side, and antennse 
■with 17 joints. Tlie name is, hovrever, popularly 
extended to species of nearly allied genera. Centi- 
pedes nm nimhlj’, feed on insects, and pursue them 
into their Im'king-places. They have not only a 
pair of homy ja'ws, lilce those of insects, hut .also 
another pair of organa closely connected ivith the 
month, and which are regarded as transformed legs, 
dilated and united at the h.aso, terminated by a 
strong hook, and pierced hene.ath the extremity 
for the emission of a venomous fluid, trliich makes 
their bite qmcldy fatal to insects, and in the case of 
the larger species, very painful and oven dangerous 



to the larger animals and to man. Tlie common C. 
of tropical Aihorica (S. morsiians) is often nine 
inches or a foot in length. A sgocies found in the 
south of Europe (.?. cmgulala) is nc.irly as large, 
hut its bite docs not seem to ho equally venomous. 
It may seem strange that creatures of such aspect 
as conti])edos should ever have been thought of as 
human food, but Humboldt, in his Pcrson.al Nar- 
rative, tells us that he has aeon Indian children of 
the tribe of the Cliuymas dra'W large centipedes out 
of the earth .and cat them. — The most common 
British C. is not a true Scolopendra, as that genus 
is now restricted, but is a-ery nearly allied to it. 
It is kno'n'n to natur.alists as LHhob'ms forjlcatus. 
It is very plentiful under stones, &o., in summer. 
Another allied genus, Ocophilus, of more munerous 
joints and slender form, contains some species which 
arc occasionally phosphorescent, one of which, O. 
longicornU, yelloav, with a rust-coloured head, is 
a’ery abundant at the roots of turnips, &c. It is 
supposed, however, to be rather useful than injurious, 
preying on the destructive larvro of insects. 

CENTLIVR-E, Susanna, an English dr.am.atic 
authoress, was the daughter of a Lincolnshire 
gentleman, named Freeman, bom (most prob.ablg) 
m Ireland, about 1080. Her early history is 
obscure ; but such •n-ere her "wit and beauty, that on 
her arrival in London, though a destitute orph.an, 
and only 10 years of ago, she won the heart of a 
nephew of Sir Stephen Fox, who, however, died 
shortly after their marriage. Her second hush.and, 
.an officer named Carrol, lost his life in a duel. Left 
in extreme poverty, his -widow endeavoured to 
support herself by rvriting for the stage, and after 
producing a tragedy called The Perjured IJusband 
(performed firat in 1700), made her appeanance on 
the stage. She afterwards married (1700) Joseph 
ContUvre, principal cook to Queen Anne, with 
whom she lived happily until the time of her death, 
December 1, 1723. Her plays — The Busibody (of 
which the leading character, ‘ Marplot,’ is highly 
amusing), A Bold Slrohcfor a Wife (1717), and The 


Wonder (1714) — though not distinguished by piuity 
of style or truthfulness of portraiture, are lively in 
their plots, and have kept their place on the stage. 

OE’NTO (from Gr. Zreatron, patchw'ork), a name 
applied to literary trivialities in the form of poems 
manufactured by putting together distinct verses 
or passages of one author, or of several .authors, so 
as to make a new meaning. After the decay of 
genuine poetry among the Greeks, tliis worthless 
verse-manufactiue came into vogue, as is proved by 
the llomero-centones, a patchwork of hnos taken 
from Homer (edited by Toucher at Leipsio, 1793) ; 
but it w.as much more common among the Romans 
in the later times of the Empire, when Virgil was 
frequently abused in this fashion, as in the C. Wvp- 
tialis of Ausonius (who gives rules for the composi- 
tion of the C.j, and especially in the O. Virgiliantts, 
constructed in the 4th c. by Proba Falconia, -wife 
of the Proconsul Adelflus, and giving, in Virgil’s 
misplaced words, an epitome of sacred history ! The 
C. avas a favourite recreation in the middle ages. 
In the 12th c., a monk named Metellus contrived to 
make .a cento of spiritual hymns out of Horace and 
Virgil. 

CENTO, a town of Ccntr.al It.aly, IG miles north- 
west of Bologna, is pleasantly situated on a fertile 
plain near the Reno. It is celebrated as the birth- 
place of the famous painter Gucrcino, whose house, 
adorned with paintings, is stiU preserved ; and in 
the church of C. .are many of his works. Pop. .about 
5000. 

CENTRAL FORCES are those which ciinse 
a moving body to tend towards some point or 
centre, called the centre of force or motion. The 
doctrine of C. F. has for its starting-point the first 
law of motion — vis., th.at a body not acted on by 
any external force will remain at rest, or move 
imiformly in a straight line. It follows from this l.aw, 
that if a body in motion either changes its velocity 
or direction, some external force is actmg upon it. 
The doctrine of C. F. considers the paths wliich 
bodies will dcscribo roimd centres of force, and 
the varying velocity with which they will pass 
.along in these paths. It investigiitos tho law of 
the force round which a body describes a kno'wn 
curve, and solves tho inverse problem, and many 
others, the general statement of which could convey 
no clear idea to the unmathematioal reader. As 
grarity is a force which acts on all bodies from 
the' earth’s centre, it affords tho simplest general 
ilIustr.ation of the action of a central force. H a 
stone bo slung from a string, gravity deflects it from 
the linear path which it -ivould otherwise pursue, 
and makes it describe .a curved lino which we know 
would, in vacuo, be a par.abola. Again, the moon 
is held in her orbit round tho earth by tho action 
of gra'vity, which is constantly preventmg her from 
going off in the line of the tangent to her path at 
any instant, which she would do, according to the 
first laav of motion, if not deflected therefrom by 
any external force. To that jiroperty of matter by 
which it maintains its state of rest or motion, unless 
acted upon by other matter, has been given the 
name inertia. 

We will now explain how, through the action of 
a central force, a body is made to describe a curved 
path. Suppose it to have moved for a finite time, 
and conceive tho time divided into very small equal 
parts ; and instead of the centr.al force acting 
constantly, conceive a series of sudden impulses to be 
given to the body in the direction of the centre, 
at the end of each of the equal intervals, and then 
observe what, on these suppositions, will happen. 
Let S (see fig. 1) bo tho centre, and let tho original 
motion bo from A, on the line AB, which does not 




CENTRAL FORCES— CENTRALISATION. 


pass tlirongli S. In tlie first intcn-al, tlic body •will 
move -sritU a uniform velocity, say from A to B. In 
the second, if acted on by no force, it ■would move 



on in AB produced to r, Br beinq = AB. But ■wlicn 
it arrives at B, it receives the first sudden impulse 
towanls S. By the composition of velocities (q. v.), 
it will niove now with a new but still uiiifonn 
velocity* in BC instead of Be, BC being the dingon.al 
of the parallelogram of which the sides represent 
its impressed and original velocity. Having reached 
C at the end of the sceoiid interval, it receives tlio 
second impulse towards S. It will now move in 
CD instead of in BC produced. If, then, we suppose 
the periods of time to be indetinitely dimimslied in 
length, and incre.ased in mimlur, the broken line 
I) will become ultim.itilya eoiitinuous curve 
•and the senes of im]niUes a eoulinuous force. This 
completes the explanation. 

Going back, however, on our suppositioms, we 
m,ay here^e,',t,abh',h Newton’s h,iding kiw of central 
forces. That the boily must ,ilwa .\3 move in the 
S,anie pkane, results from the .absen, e of any force 
to remove it from the plane in which at any time 
it ni.ay be moving. The triangles .\SB and BSC 
arc clearly in the same plane,' as tlie batter is on 
that in which he the hues Be and BS, Also, since j 
the tn.angles ASB. IbSe are et|u.al, being on cipi.al 
b.ases, AB, Br, and triangle IbSt ' = triangle B.'^e, 
.as they are between the' b.amo parallels, cC and 
BS, It follows (by Euclid I. ;i7| that ASB = BSC. 
^o BSG = G.SD; .and so on. In other words, the 
areas, described in equal times by the line (e.illed 
the railius vector) joiiung the centre of force and 
the body, are equal, .^s this is tnie in the limit, 
wi* arrive, by the coinpo.sition of the small equal 
are.a,s, at the law ; Th.it the are.as described by the 
lines drawn from the iiioimg bo.ly to the li.ved 
centre of fitree, .are all in one jd.ane, and prop.ir- 
tion.al to the tunes of describing them. Very few 
of the laws of I'. E. are capable of being proveil 
hke the jireceiling, without drawing largely on 
Newtons lemmas, with which we sliaU not suiipose 
the reader to be acquainteil. 

Centrijtfjal ami t’tidn/e/o/ /'bree. — 'We li.ave 
shewn that a body coutiiiu.ally drawn to a centre, 
if It li.as an original motion in a line th.at does not 
p.ass through the centre, will de.aenbe a lurve. At 
each point in the curve, it tends, through its inertia, 
to recede from the curve, and proceed in the t.ingeiit 
to it at th.at point. It .alw.ays laid.i to move in a 
straight Imo in the direction in which it in.ay .at 
any time bo moving, and 
A II that line, by the defiiii- 

tions of a t.angent and of 
y' '' curvature, is the tangent 

/ ' \ to the curve at the point. 

I \ At the point A (see lig. 2),’ 

• 1 it will endc.aa'oiir to pro- 

' cecd in AD : if nothing 

Tig. 2. hindered it, it would actu- 

ally proceed in that line, 
so as, in the time in which it describes the arc of the 
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ciu've AE, to reach the point D, and thus recede 
the length DE from the curve ; but beintr con- 
tinuaBy drawn out of its direction into a cui-a-e by 
a force to a centre, it falls below' the point D by 
the distance DE. The force avliich dr.aavs it through 
this dist.anoc is called the centripetal force, and that 
which would make it recede in the same time 
through the dist.ance DE from the curve is called, 
the centrifugal force. It may be remarked that 
the _ centrifugal force is not, like the centripetal, 
.an impressed or external force acting on the body. 
It is simply the assertion of the body’s inertia 
under the circumstances produced by the centri- 
petal force. 

Many familiar illustrations will occur to the 
re.ader of the action of what is called the centri- 
fugal force. A b.all fastened to the end of a string, 
and whirled round, xvill, if the motion is maefo 
sufficiently rapid, at last break the string, and fly oil. 
A glass of w.atcr may be whirled so rapidly that, 
even when the mouth is presented dowmwards, the 
water will stUl bo rct.aincd in it, by the ccntrifu"al 
force pressing it up against the bottom of the gt.a°' 3 . 
The centrifug.al action will be found to incro.aso 
with the veloeitj'. In all cases of a body moving in 
a circle, the force, it can bo proved, a’.arics as the 
square of the velocity of the body at the moment, 
and in the inverse ratio of the radius. As in this 
c.aoe the velocity varies .as the radius inversely, it 
follows th.at the force is ns the inverse cube of the 
radius. As in the c.aso of circular motion the body 
alw.ays is at the same distance from tlie centre, it 
fi'llows that the centrifugal and centripetal forces are 
equal at aU jioints of a’'circul.ar orbit. Thc-gcncml 
law for .all orliits is, that the centrifugal force varies 
.as the inverse cube of the distance from the centre. 
As the attractive force of grax'it.ation varies ns 
tho inverse square of the distance, it may hence 
be shewn that tho centrifugal force gives perfect 
security, notwithstanding the constant attraction of 
tho sun, that the jilanets, so far as th.at attraction is 
concerned, will never f.all into tho sun. 

The doctrine of C. F. owes more to Kepler and 
.'sir Is.a.ac Newton, of whoso philosophy it makes 
a considerable branch, than to all the rest of tho 
philosophers, though almost .all tho leading m.athe- 
in.atici.ans have contributed to it. Tho doctrine of 
centrifugal forces was first mentioned by Iluygcns, 
at the end of his llorolorjiam OscUlatorhivi, pub- 
lished in IGT.I ; but Newton was tho first who fully 
handled tho doctrine, at le.ast so f.ar as regards tho 
conic sections. 

CENTKALISA'TION, a term which has latclj' 
come into gcncnil use for e.xprcssing a tendency to 
.administer, by tho sovereign or the central govcrii- 
inciit, matters which h.ad been previously under 
loc.al man.agcment. Wo cannot properly use the 
term towards an cst.ablished despotism,' for there 
cycrj'thing is .already directed from tho centre. 
The legitimate .application is to a state of change 
from local to central management — a change in the 
opposite direction xvould, on tho same principle, bo 
called loc.alis.ation. Of this latter change, however, 
it can scarcely be said that xvo have any recent 
c.vamplc, unless it m.ay bo found in tho sj-stcras of 
self-government lately communicated to some of tho 
British colonies. Ever since the existing Eiu'opean 
.st-ates began to gi;ow out of the chaos of the fall of 
the Roman empire, there has been a continued 
progress in contrahsatiou. Th.at empire itself w.as, 
how-e.vcr, tho greatest instance of C. which tho xvorld 
li.as yet seen. In it tho numerous municip.alities 
and other loc.al organisations originally existing in 
It.aly, and communic.atod to the colonics, wore 
entirely ccutr.alisod. The empire, such as it had 
been in tho days of Constantine, w.as the tjqie '.after 
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which the European monarchs, such of them espe- 
cially as became more l) 0 ’sver£ul than their neigh- 
bour«, were ever striving; and a few of them, such 
as Charlemagne, and, long aftenvards, Charles Y., 
seemed to have almost restored it. In tliis country, 
w'c trace C. from the time when there were about a 
dozen kings in Britain, and perhaps as many in 
Ireland, till the united kingdom came under the 
rule of one monarch. A subsidiary C. at the same 
time made silent progress, absorbing the feudal power 
of the aristocracy and the municijial privileges of the 
corporations. In other countries — as, for instance, 
in France, notwithstanding her desperate straggles 
for freedom, this process of C. has tended to a 
pure irresponsible despotism. IVith so sad a result 
before their eyes, a distrust of C. has not un- 
natiually been felt by some inhabitants of Great 
Britain. But the British constitution possesses a 
gr.and remedy, which tmus the process to good 
use instead of mischief. AVhile administrative 
authority has been centralising in the crown, the 
controlling power of parliament has been increas- 
ing at a more rapid ratio, so that the vesting of a 
function in the crown or central government, means 
the putting it imder the control of parliament, 
and especially of the peoples’ representatives in the 
House of Commons. There is nothing done in any 
of the offices under the government for which a 
secretary of state, or some other member of the 
ministry, may not at any time be called to account 
in parliament. The efficiency of this control was in 
a manner proved by one or two instances in which 
offices with central powers were created, without 
being connected with any of the groat state depart- 
ments. There were, for instance, the English Poor- 
law Board, and the Board of Health. Both created 
much discontent and outcry .about C., and it was 
found necessaiy to transfer their functions to the 
great government departments, the heads of which 
are immediately responsible to parliament. It is not 
the policy of this country in any c.ase to abolish 
local management, but rather to aid and direct it 
from the central authority. The constituents of 
local bodies are often disinclined to watch or control 
them, and the business falls into the hands of incap- 
able or designing men, or is otherwise mismanaged. 
A very little central help — ospeci.ally from a quaiter 
where the proceedings of other bodies of the same 
land arc Icnown — remedies such defects. One of the 
methods in which the government h.va of late been 
in use to exercise its central power, has been by ^e 
appointment of inspectors, who make reports which 
are laid before p.arliament. This is, in re.vlity, nothing 
more than a method of concentr.ating public opinion 
on the proceedings inspected and reported on, and as 
such it is very efficacious. 

CE'NTKE OF GKA'VITY is that point in a 
body or system of bodies rigidly connected, upon 
which the body or system acted upon only by the 
force of gravity, w'ill balance itself in all positions. 
Though the action of gravity enters this definition, 
many of the properties of the point are independ- 
ent of that force, and might be enunciated and 
proved without conceiving it to exist. By some, 
accordingly, the point has been called the centre 
of magnitude, and by others, the centre of parallel 
forces. Such a point exists in every body and 
system, and only one such point. Every body may 
be supposed to be made up of a multitude of minute 
articles coimectod by cohesion, and so far as its 
alanco under gravity is concerned, each of those may 
be supposed to be removed, and its place occupied 
by a force, proportioned to its weight. Instead 
of the body, on these suppositions, we should then 
have a system of parallel forees, the lines from the 
various particles to the earth’s centre being regarded 
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as p.arallel. But a system of p.arallel forces (see 
Parallel Fokces) has a single resultant acting 
through a fixed point, whose position is independent 
of the position in space of the points of application 
of the component forces, provided their relative 
positions in the system coutmue imchanged. This 
point is the C. of G. ; and if it be suiiported, it 
is clear that the body will balance itself upon it in 
all positions. The same reasoning obviously appbes 
to .any system of bodies rigidly connected. It is 
usual to demonstr.ato this and the general rule for 
finding the C. of G. by proving it first in the case 
of two hc.avy particles formmg a body or system, 
and then extending the proof to the case of any 
number of particles. Let P and Q (see fig. 1) be* 
two heavy particles. Join P and Q, and divide the 
line PQ in C, so that weight of P : weight of 
Q : : CQ : CP. Tlien 0 wdU be the C. of G. 
of P and Q. Draw ACB horizontal, and PM, 
QN vertical, meeting 
AB in M and N. 

■Then if P and Q 
represent the vv'eights — 
of P and Q, we have 
P : Q : : CQ : CP. 

But CQ : CP : : CN* 

: CM by similar tri- 
.anglcs. Therefore 
P : Q : ! CN : CM, .and P.CM = Q.CN. P .and Q, 
therefore, are balanced about C. See Balance aud 
Lever. Tliis is true in .all positions of P and Q, for 
no assiunption was made as to their positions. C, 
therefore, is their centre of gravnty. Also, wo may 
conceive P and Q to be removed (seo Parallel 
Forces), .and in their stead a particle at C equal 
to them taken together in weight. If, now, the 
system contained three, it is clear how wo should 
proceed to find its centre of gr.avity ; h.av’ing foimd 
the C. of G. of two, wo should consider the system 
as formed of two — viz., the cquiv.alent of the first 
two at their C. of G., and the third, when the 
case would f.all under that already treated ; and 
so on, extending the rule to a system containing 
any number of particles. Apart from this rule, 
however, it is possible, in the case of most regular 
homogeneous bodies, to fix upon their centres of 
gravity from general considerations. The C. of 
G. of a straight line, for instance, must clearly 
be in its middle point. So the C. of G. of a 
uniform homogeneous cylinder must bo in the 
middle point of its axis. It must be in the 
axis, for the cylinder clearly is equally balanced 
about its axis. It must .also be somewhere in its 
middle circular section, for it will balance itself on 
a Icnifc-cdgc under that section. It must, therefore, 
bo in the point whore th.at section cuts the axis, 
or in the middle of the axis. The C. of G. of a 
uniform material phane triangle may be found from 
similar considerations. The tri.angle ABC (see 
fig. 2) may bo supposed to be made up of uniform 
material lines p.arallel to its base AB; each of 
these will bakance upon its middle point. The 
whole triangle, therefore, wiE balance upon the ^e 
CD, which bisects the base AB and all lines 
parallel to it. In 
the same way, the 
triangle will balance 
upon the lino AE, 
bisecting BC. But 
if a figure balances 
itself upon a line, 
its C. of 6. must lie 
in that line. The C. Fig. 2. 

of G. of the triangle 

is therefore in CD, and also in CB. It must there- 
fore be at <7 where these lines intersect, g being the 
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only point they have in common. Ko-w, hy geomeby, 
Tve Imow that p divides CD, so that ^ CD. 
Hence the role for finding the C. of G. of a triangle : 
Draw a line from the vertex, hiseoting the base, and 
measure off Cg, two-thirds of the Ime. g is the 
centre of gravity. By a simfiar method, the C. of G. 
of a great number of figures m.ay be determined. 

The above method appbes only where the figure of 
the body is regular, and its mass homogeneous. But 
many bodies, besides being irregular, are formed by 
the agglomeration of particles of different specifie 
gravities. Of these, the C. of G. can be found only 
by experiment, though not always satisfactorily. 
Let the body be suspended by a string, and allowed 
to find its position of equilibrinm. The equilibrium 
being due to the tension of the string counter- 
balancing gravity, it follows that the tension is in 
the same Ime with that on which gravity acts on the 
body. But the tension acts on the line of the string, 
which therefore passes through the centre of gravity. 
Mark its direction through the body. Suspending 
it then by another point, we should ascertain a 
second line in which lies the centre of gravity. 
The C. of G., then, must be where these lines inter- 
sect. — ^Por the effect on the stabUiiy of bodies of 
the position of the C. of G., see Stability. 

OE'HTEE OP GYRA'TIOIT is the point at 
which, if the whole mass of a body rotating round 
an axis or point of suspension were collected, a given 
force applied would produce the same angular 
velocity as it would if apiibed at the same point to 
the body itself. The C. of G. bears a strong analogy 
to the centre of oscillation. The cases ^ffer omy 
in this, that in the latter the operating forces are 
supposed to act at every point of the moving body, 
while in the former there is only one force acting 
upon one point. The 0. of G. is found by the 
foUoiving rule : Divide the moment of inertia of 
the rotating mass by the mass of the body, and 
extract the square root of the quotient. The 
result is the distance of the point from the axis of 
rotation. The moment of inertia, it may be stated, 
is the sum of the products of the weight of each 
point of the mass by the square of the perpendicular 
distance of that point from the axis. 

CE'NTEE OP MA'GHITUDE or FI'GHEE 
(see Centre op Grayity). C. of M. is the jioint 
on which plane figiu-es and curved surfaces would 
balance themselves, supposing their areas to have 
weight. Thus, the centre of a circle is its centre 
of magnitude. Otherwise, C. of M. or P. is a point 
so situated that all straight lines passing through 
it, and terminated by the circumference or super- 
ficies of the figure or surface are bisected in it. 

CB'HTKE OP OSCILLA'TION. Keferringto 
the article Peneultjiu, the reader will see that the 
time of a pendulum’s vibration increases with its 
length, being always proportioned to the square root 
of its length. This is strictly true only of the 
simple pendidum, in which the pendulous body is 
supposed to have no determinate magnitude, and to 
he connected with the point of suspension by an 
inflexible wire -without weight. If, however, the 
vibrating body have a determmate magnitude, then 
the time of vibration will vary, not -with the square 
root of its length, but -with the square root of the 
distance from the axis of suspension of a point in 
the body called its centre of oscillation. 

If each part of the -vibrating body were separ- 
ately connected -with the axis of suspension hy a 
fine thread, and entirely disoonneoted from the rest 
of the body, it would form an independent simple 
pendulum, and oscillate as such — the time of each 
-vibration being as the square root of the length of 
its thread. It follows that those pjirticles of the 


body which are nearest to the axis of suspension 
would, as simple pendulums, vibrato more rapidly 
than those more remote. Being connected, however, 
as parts of the solid body, they mbrate all in the 
same time. But this connection does not affect 
their tendencies to -vibrate as simple pendulums, and 
the motion of the body which they compiose is a 
compromise of these tendencies of its particles. 
Those nearest the axis are retarded by the more 
remote, while the more remote are urged on hy the 
nearer. Among these particles there is always one 
to be found in which the accelerating and retarding 
effects of the rest are mutually neutralised, and 
which -vibrates in the same time as it would if it 
were unconnected -with the other parts of the body, 
and simply connected hy a fine thre.ad to the axis 
of suspension. The point in the body occupied by 
this particle is its centre of oscillation. By this 
C. of O. the calculations respecting the vibration of 
a solid body are rendered as simple as those of a 
molecule of inconsiderable magnitude. All the 
properties which belong to a simple pendulum may 
be transferred to a vibrating body of any magnitude 
and figure, by considering it as equivalent to a 
single particle of matter -vibrating at its centre of 
oscillation. 

The determination of the position of the C. of 0. 
of a body usually requires the aid of the calculus. 
It is always further from the axis of suspensiou 
than the centre of grartty is, and always in the line 
joining the centre of gra-vity and the point of sus- 
pension, when the body is suspended from anoint. 
The rule for finding it in such a case is : If S ho the 

point of suspension, and 0 the 0. of 0., SO = 
or it is the quotient obtained by dividing the moment 
of inertia of the body by the product of its mass into 
the distance of its centre of gravity from the point 
of suspension. 

OE'NTRB OP PEBOU'SSIOH. The C. of P. 
of a body or a system of bodies revol-ving about 
a point or axis, is that point in it, which stiiking 
an immovable object, the whole mass shall not 
incline to either side, but rest, as it -were, in 
equOibrio, -without acting on the centre or axis of 
suspension. If the body he moving freely, then 
the C. of P. is that point in it at w^oh its whole 
impetus is supposed to be concentrated. In this 
case, if the body struck with its 0. of P. an 
immovable obstacle, and if it were perfectly rigid 
and inelastic, it would come to perfect repose; 
whereas, if it struck the obstacle -with any other 
point, a rotatory motion would he produced in it. 
When the body is mo-ving freely, and there is no 
rotatory motion, the 0. of P. coincides -with the 
centre of gra-vity. If the body be mo-ving round a 
point or axis of suspension, the C. of P. coincides 
with the centre of oscillation. The more compli- 
cated case of a body rotating round an axis -within 
it, would require, for its explanation, analytical 
formula which cannot conveniently he -translated 
into ordinary language. There are many positions 
which the axis may have in which there -will he no 
0. of P. — ^i. e., there -will he no direction in which 
an impulse could he applied -without producing a 
shock upon -the axis. One case of this sort is that 
of the axis being a principal axis through the centre 
of gra-vity. 

CB'NTEE_ OP PEE'SSUEE. The C. of P. of 
any surface immersed in a fluid is the point in 
which the resultant of the pressures of the fluid 
on the several poin-fcs meets the surface. When the 
ho-ttom of a vessel containing fluid, or when a 
plane immersed in fluid, is hormontal, the pressure 
on every point of it is the same, being that due 
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to tlie ■p'cijlit of the column of fluid standing 
above the bottom or plane. In either case, the 
prcssiires at the different points obviously form a 
system of equal par.allel forces, vhoso centre vviU he 
the centre of gravity of the bottom or plane, their 
resultant passing through this point being the sum 
of .all their forces. But when the plane is inclined 
at any angle to the surface of the fluid, the pressure 
is not the same at all points, hut is obviously greater 
at the lower than at the upper points, for the lower 
have to support taller columns of the fluid. The 
resultant of these forces, then, will not pass through 
the centre of gr.avty of the surface, but through 
a point below it. This point is the C. of P., and 
caudently will lie below the centre of gravity for aU 
fluids in which the pressure incre.ases with the 
depth. If the surface pressed upon form p.art of 
the containing vessel, and be supposed movable, it 
wiU be kept .at rest by a pressme equal to the sum 
of the fluid pressures applied at the C. of P., and 
acting in the opposite diicction. In the case of 
a vessel with a parallelogr.am for one side, tho C. of 
P. is at tho dist.ance of one-third of tho height from 
the bottom. In tho case of a triangular vessel whose 
base is at the bottom, it is one-fourth of the height 
only. 

CENTEITUGAL AKO CEKTEI'PETAL .aro 
terms used in Botany to designate two different 
kinds of inflorescence, or modes of flowering of 
plants. ■When the flower-bud which terminates 
the floral axis, and is ccntr.al in tho inflorescence, 
is the first to expand — in which case tho others aro 
developed in succession from tho centre 0 Htw.ards — 
tho i^orescenoe is s.aid to bo ecnlrt/ttgal. When 
tho outermost flowers expand first, the inflOTCscence 
is ccnlripttal, ns is tho case in catldns, spikes, and 
racemes, in which tho flowers nearest tho base .are 
tho first to expand, and those ne.ircst tho .apex tho 
last. Thoso modes of inflorescence aro very charac- 
teristic of different plants, of genera, and of orders. 

OEHTRIEHGAL FORCE. See CcK-rmu, 
Forces. 

CENTRIPETAL FORCE. See Ce-trai. 
Forces. 

CEPHAE'LIS. See IrECAccASHA. 

OEPHALA'SPIS, a genus of fossil G.anoid fishes, 
of which six species nave been described, two 
belonging to the XTppor Sflurian, and four to the 
Devonian measures. The head was protected by 
a largo ganoid plate, sculptmcd externally with 
circuhir radiating markings. Agassiz gave tho name 
C. (buckler-headed) from this extraordinary cover- 
ing, wliioh has very much tho nppc.arance of, and 
was formerly supposed to ho, tho ceph.alic shield of 
an AsapJms. Tho body was covered with rhom- 
boidal enamelled scales, and furnished with dorsal 
and pectoral fins : it terminated in a large hetero- 
cereal tail. In a graphic description of this fossil in 
his Old lied Sandstone, MUler thus sketches the 
general appearance of the animal : ‘ Has the reader 
ever seen a saddler’s cutting-knife — a tool with a 
crescent-shaped blade, and the handle fixed trans- 
versely in the centre of its concave side 2 In general 
outline, tho C. resembled this tool; tho crescent- 
shaped blade representing the head, tho transverse 
handle the body.’ Tho cndo-skoleton was carti- 
laginous, retaining tho notochord through life. The 
flexible body, assisted by tho large tail and the fins, 
would ^vo the C. the power of moving rapidly 
through the water. Being a predaceous fish, it must 
have been a formidable enemy to its associates in 
the Palreozoic seas, for, besides its power of rapid 
morion, the sharp margin of its shield probably 
did the work of a vigorously hurled javelin, as in 
-the sword-fish. This genus was originally named 


Asterdlcpis (star-scale), from the cjrcular markings 
on its cephalic shield. 

CEPHALO'NIA, or CEFALONIA, the largest 
of tho seven Ionian Islands (q. v.), is situated at tho 
entr.ance of the Gulf of Lepanto or Corinth, in 
lat. flS* S'— 3S“ SO' N., and long. 20° 21'— 20° 49' E. 
It is irregular in shape. Its greatest length is 
about 30 mUes, and its total area 34S square 
miles. Its surface is mount-ainous, the soil, for the 
most part thin, and water very scarce. 'The inha- 
bitants, however, are industrious and enterprising, 
and have planted vineyards wherever the gi-ape 
will grow, .and currants and olive-oil are also 
produced for export. The climate is warm and 
agroi-abic. 'Ihc population in 1S70 amounted to 
77,382. The numbers who aro brought up to 
the medical profession aro remarkable; it is said 
that there is hardly a town in the Levant which 
has not a practitioner from Cephalonia. Tho 
inhabitants are .also much more disposed to engage 
in foreign trade th.an their brethren of Corfu or 
Zante, and own more vessels. Tlie island is subject 
to frequent, but slight earthquakes. There was 
formerly a small English garrison kept at Cephalonia. 
Stcamera ply between it .and Malta, Patras, and 
Tricst. Tho l.anguago spoken is a Greek dialect. 
The chief towns are Argostoli (q. v.) and Lixuri. _ 

C. is called by Homer Same or Samos, .and during 
tho heroic ages w.as subject to Ulysses, whoso resi- 
dence was in tho neighbouring isle of Ithaca (q. v.). 
Later, C. .appe.ars under tho name of Ccphallenia. 
It successively foU into tho hands of the Atlienians, 
Rom.aus, Byz-intines, and Venetians, from tho last 
of whom it was several times UTCsted by the Turks. 
On the min of the Venetian itepubhe in 1797, it was 
seized by the French, who were in their turn dislodged 
by tho Russians. In 1809, it came into tho posses- 
sion of England. It was eeded to Qroeco in 
1604. 

CEPHALO'PODA (Gr. head-footed), a class of 
moUusks, the highest in organisation of that division 
of tho anim.ol Idngdom. To this class belong the 
Nautili, Spirulai, Argonauts, Ponlpes, Squids or 
Cakimaries, Cuttlo-Csb, &c., of the present time, 
and the Ammonites, Belomnitos, &c., of former 
gcologic.al periods. The C. aro .aU m.arine, and only 
a few of them aro cap.able of leaving the water, .and 
moving about in search of food on the shore. 

The C. receive their name from havung organs of 
prehension and locomotion attached to tho head, 
.an arr.angemcnt towards which a gradual approach 
m.ay bo traced in tho highest g.asteropod (q. v.) 
moUuslcs. These organs have been variously desig- 
nated arms, feet, and tentacida. They ‘have no true 
homology’ with tho limbs of vertebr.ate animals, 
but are only analogous to them in respect of the 
purposes which they serve, — Tho body of tho C, is 
a bag, formed of the mantle (see Mollusca), open 
onlylit tho end to which the head is .attached. In 
some, this bag is almost spherical, and locomotion 
is accomplished only by tho appendages of the 
head; in others, tho body is elongated, and fur- 
nished with two fin-like expansions, which are the 
princip.al instruments of locomotion. lA locomo- 
tion by tho fins, a cephalopod swims lilco a fish, 
with tho head first, and often very napidly; in 
locomotion by the arms, it dr.ags itself along, laymg 
hold of .any objeot within reach by means of suckers, 
with which tho arms aro furnished. Some 0. .are 
capable also of moving backwards through tho 
water by .alternate contr-aetions and expansions of 
a muscular web wHoh unites the bases of tho 
arms ; some appear to depend for a similar power 
of swimming backwards upon tho forcible ejection 
of water from the c.avity which contains the gills. 
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Tlie bead of a ccpbaloiiod is rovmdisb, gencrally 
tumisbod ^vitb two large aud jirominent eyes, rcry 
similar in structure to those of vertebrate animals. 
There are also cars, but they consist merely of little 
cavities, one on each side of the brain, in each of 
which is suspended a mcmbi-anoirs sac containing a 
small stone. The organs of smell are not very 
certainly known, but it appears that the C. possess 
this sense, as well as that of taste, of which the 
character of the tongue is much more indicative 
than in many vertebrate animals. — ^Thc brain forms 
a ling around the guUct. The whole nervous system 
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is more complex than in the lower inollusks. — The 
mouth opens in the midst of the circle of arms. It 
is furuished with a stixmg homy bc.ak of two 
mandibles, moiing vertically, not unhko the bill of 
a parrot, but the upper mandible the shorter of the 
two.— The digestive apjiaratus is vciy complicated. 
Tlie gullet swells out into a crop, and there is a 
gizzard as muscular .as that of .a bird. The intes- 
tine, after a few convolutions, terminates in the 
c.aaity avhieli coiitaius the gills, at the base of the 
funnel by wliicU the avatcr is ejected after having 
Biipplied air for respiration. This caaaty is situated 
avitliiii the mantle or bag, aud separated from the 
other viscera by a membi-anous jiartitioii. Into it 
the awater is freely' admitted by means of a slit 
or a'aUailar opening, being drawn in by muscular 
action, and again expelled avitU considerable force 
through the fumiel, avliicli opens at the neck, and 
with its current all secretions, eggs, and excrements 
are c.aiTicd forth. Tlicro arc only two gills in the 
greater nninber of existing C., the only exceptions 
being the two or three kuoani species of Sfaiitihis, 
W'Uicu iiavc four gills ; aud tu'O-gilled C. — ^the order 
Dihranchiala — are in many respects of higher 
organisation than the foiir-gilled — the order Tctra- 
hrandiiata — avliich, althou^ containing so few 
recent, contains a vast iiumher of fossil species. 
Each gill consists of many' membranous plates, 
fixed to two sides of a stalk. — Tho heart in the 
Tetrahranchiata consists of a single ventricle only; 
hut besides this systemic hc.art, the Dihrandiiaia 
have two branchial or respiratory licarts, contractile 
reservoirs, ono for each giU, hy which the blood is 
forced into these organs. 

The ‘anns’ or ‘feet’ are voiy numerous in tho 
Tetrahranchiata, not pronded irtth suckers, hut 
hollow, and ivith long retractile tentacula ; in 
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the Dihranchiala they are only eight’ or ton in 

ntunher, furnished with suckers [acetahula) ; two of . 

them, when they are ten in number, being much 

longer than the rest, and differing from them in 

form. The suckers are very' admirably constructed 

— an adhesive ^sk of muscular membrane, often 

having a cartilaginous circlet, ‘capable of most 

exact application to any 

object, with an aperture in 

the centre leading into a 

cavity, the bottom of which i 

c.an he retracted like a piston a, 

so as to form a vacuum, (‘r'£|p) 

and render the adhesion of 

the sucker close and firm, 

whilst on tho muscular g 

action being internipted or 

reversed, it Immediately lets 

go its hold. The Poulpe has 

each of its eight fle.'dblo 

anns crowded with 120 pair — ■' ’jb.''” 

of such suckers, and as an 

animal of this kind exists on 

some tropical shores, with A 

arms about two feet long, it 

is not wonderfid th.at it is 

reckoned dangerous. StUI Cephalopoda, suckers of : 

more formidable, liowever, 

TT 1 *1 c XI B, a portion or one of too 

arc the Hook-squids of tbo tentacula, with ecTcral 
South Seas, the two long suckers, front view; a, 
arms of which have suckers cartilarinous circlet ; b, 
funiishod in the centre avith "" SSon of the t’cmaclc. ‘ 
a liook to enter into tlio 

flesh of any cre.aturo of avhicli they’ may' lay hold, 
and so more efl'eotually to secure their prey. 

Tho sexes arc distinct in all tho cephalopoda. 
The eggs h.avo a homy' covering, .and after their 
extrusiiTn from the ])arent, become agglutinated into 
masses of a'arious forms. The young, from the first, 
very much resemble the mature animals except in ' 
size. 

All the Dihrancitiata are prorided with a peculiar 
organ of defence, called an ‘ ink-bag,’ wbtcb is want- 
ing in tbo Tetrahranchiata. Tliis ink-bag is filled 
with a pccidiar secretion, capable of being expelled 
.at will to darken the water, and facilitate the 
cscajic of tlie ccpbalopod. 

The Tctrabranchiate C. have a chambered shelL 
Sec liACTrLUS. The Dibranohiate C. have no 
external shell — tho shell of the female Argonaut 
(q. a'.) being scarcely an exception — ^but they' hai'e 
an intemai shell (cuttle-lisb bone, &.O.), sometimes 
merely mdiment.ary, included betiveon two folds of 

I the mantle, and app.arently intended to give support 
to the soft body of tbo animal. 

Tho C. are all very voracious, feeding on fish, 
mollusks, crustace.ans, &o. Even a jiowerful crab 
is not safe from tho attacks of a Mbranchiate 
ccpbalopod little bigger than itself; the arms, so 
abundantly providcil with suckers, seize it, and 
trammel ea'ery movement, whilst the parrot-lilie beak 
is strong enough to break the hard shell. Cuttle-fish 
and sqmds arc often very troublesome to fishermen, 
following shoals of fish, and devouring great numbers 
of them after they' are entangled in mo net. 

Fossil C. exist in all the strata which form the 
I earth’s cnist. Tho order Tetrahranchiata is almost 


exclusively a fossil order, being represented hy 
not more than four recent species. With 'the 
exception of two genera, A’aniilas and Atitria, this 
order is confined to primaiy and secondary rocks, 
ittc two groups into which it is divided are also 
characteristic of geological epochs. The I^anti- 
lidcc, with simple or gently imdulating septa, and 
siphuncle central or m the inner margin, belong, 
with the exception of the two genera just referred 
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to, to tile Piil.-Eozoie rocks. Including a small group, 
■n’hicli, ivliile it has ' the siphon ou the external 
margin, lias yet simple septa, the arc 

represented by 145 SUurian, 158 Devonian, and 91 
Carboniferous species. The Ammoniiida: have the 
siphunclo .alw.ays on the outer ra.argin of the shell, 
.and tlio septa avith corrugated or lobed m.argins. 
This group, •nath the exception of Gomatites, a 
Pahtozoio genus, is peculiar to, and co-extensive 
avith, the secondary strat.a. Of the 930 species that 
li.aa’o been described, more th.an the half belong to 
the genus Aninioiiifcs (q. V.). 

The order Dilrancliiala is found first io the Lias, 
•and extends through the more recent str.ata, receh’- 
ing its full dca'olopment in our present seas. Scarcely 
90 fossil species have been described, aviiile more 
than double that number are known as recent 
anim.als. See Awmonites, Akqoxaut, BcLaiKirns, 
C.tLAXLUiY, Cottle -FISH, Goxiatites, HiuaTES, 
Hook-squtd, JIaotilos, OnTnocEmis, Poolpe, 
Srir.nL,v, &o. 

CEPHALO'PTETIA (Gr. liead-aving), a genus of 
cartilaginous fishes of the ray familj', the type of 
a sub-i'amily, Ctphalopicrida:. The pectoral fins are 
verj' much elongateil, so as to give grc.at breadth to 
the fish. The tail is slender and without fin, but 
armed near its origin with a great spine. The head 
is terminated in front by a straight line, and on 
each side of it there projects a membrane {prccc- 
phalic Jilt) rolled upon itself, and resembling in 
shape a pointed horn. The name Hoiined Ray has 
therefore sometimes been given to these crc.atures, 
of which onlj’ one species, C. Gioma, has ever been 
found on the British coasts. It is not uncommon in 
the Meditorranean, and there acquires a grc.at size : 
one is mentioned ns having boon taken off Messina, 
avhich weighed 1250 lbs. — more than halt .a ton. 
But tliis is small in comp.arison with the size of 
some of the Ceplialoptcrida: which occur in tropical 
so.as : one t.akon .at B.arb.adoos required seven yoke 
of Oxen to draw it. They arc very dangerous to 
swimmers and bathers. 

CE'PHEUS, a constellation of tho northern 
hemisphere, containing, according to the Brikannic 
cakalogue, 35 stars. Its principal star is Alderamin, 
of the.third magnitude. 

CEPO'LA Sec B.vKDFisn. 

CERA'M, a long and narrow island of the Asi.atic 
Archipelago, nmnmg nearly 200 miles in the p.ar.allel 
of about 3° S., long. 128 — 131° E., between Booro 
on tho W.. and P.apua or New Guinea on the E. 
With an area of nearly 6000 square miles, it Inas 
about 28,000 mhabit.antk From cast to west it is 
traversed by mountains rising at some points 8000 
feet above tho sea. MTule the high grounds yield 
.abimdanco of fine timber, the valleys arc fertile in 
tropical productions. The natives, chiefly negroes 
of the P.apiian type, excel in the manufacture of 
arms. Tlio Dutch claim tho sovereignty, and hold 
several establishments on tho coast. 

CERA'MBYX, a Linnman genus of coleopterous 
insects, included among those which, on accoimt of 
tho length of their antcniue, arc usually known as 
Long-uouxed Beetlis, and now generally regarded 
as the type of a tribe or famiiy. To this tribe 
belongs the Musk Bootle of England [OallicJiroma 
moschata), remarkable for its strong and agrcc.able 
odour, which, however, is rather that of roses than 
of musk. Some. foreign species have the odour of 
musk in groat perfection. G. Jteros, one of the 
Largest European beetles, extremely r.aro in Britain, 
deposits its eggs in a hole avhich it oxc.aa'.atcs for 
that purpose in the wood of tho oak ; and the grub 
feeds upon the avood, exc.avating long pass.agcs 
through it. 


CERAiMIA'CB.5E, a sub-order of Algcu (q. a'.}, also 
called Flouide-'c, and consisting of sea-weeds of a 
rose or purplish colour, avith fronds fonned of cells 
arr.angcd in roaa's, sometimes in a single roav; the 
sporocarps containing cells or spores, often in foiurs 
(ielrasporcs), aa-ith a transparent parispore, and 
enclosed in receptacles of very various form and 
structure. They are most abimdant in the seas of 
the northern temperate zone. Many of them are 
very dchcatc and bcantifid. A considerable munber 
fiu-nish agreeable .articles of food of a gelatinous 
mature, as Duese (q. a’,), C.vkuageex (q. v.) or Irish 
Moss, and certain species of Plocaria (q. v.), avhich 
.arc much used on the sea-coasts of tho East Indies. 
The edible sw.aUow8’ nests of tho Bast are supposed 
to be formed of a sea-weed of this sub-order, a 
species of Uelidium. 

CERA'MIC (Gr. heramos, potter’s chay, from 
kaio, to bmn, and ei'a, e.arth), a term used to 
designate the dejiartment of plastic .art which 
comprises .aU objects made of clay, such as vases, 
cups, hassi-rilievi, cornices, .and the lilce. 

CERA'STES, or HORNED VIPER, a genus of 
serpents of the family Viperider, distinguished by a 
broad depressed hoart-sh.aped head, the scales of 
w-hich arc similar to those of the hack, and parti- 
cularly remark.able for tho development of one of 
the scales of each eyelid into a spine or horn, 
often of oonsiderablo length. Tho tail is very 



distinct from the body. This genus is exclusively 
Afric.an, and very venomous. The best Imown 
species, C. vulgaris, the Horned Viper of tho north 
of Africa, was c.aUed 0. by tho ancients, the name 
being derived from the Greek keros, a horn. It 
w.as correctly described by tho traveller Bruce, but 
his description was for some time regarded with 
ineredulity. Other species of the same genus are 
C. iiasicomis of the western coast of Africa, and 
C. caudalis of the Capo of Good Hope. 

CE'RATE (Lat. ccra, wax), a compound of wax 
with other oUy and medicinal substances in such 
proportions as to have the consistence of an Oint- 
ment (q.v.). Simple C. is made by melting together 
equal parts of white w.ax and olive-oil ; they are to 
bo hc.ated together, and carefully stirred into a 
uniform subst-auce while cooling. 

CE'RATITES, a genus of Ammonitidai, peculiar 
to, and characteristic of, tho Tnas. They are dis- 
tinguished from tho other members of the family by 
having the lobes of tho sutures serrated, while the 
■ intervening enn’es, directed tow.ards the aperture, 
.are simple. Twenty-six species have been described. 

CE'RBERTJS (Gr. kerberos), in Greek mytho- 
logy, was the name of the many-headed dog — the 
ollspring (according to Hesiod) of Typhon and 
Echidna — ^who gu.arded tho portal of tho infem.al 
regions. Later avriters describe C. as only three- 
Iicaded, with tho tail and mane composed of 
serpents, though the poets sometimes encumber him 
with a hundred heads. — ^A northern constellation, 
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near the hand of Hercules, Tvas named Cerberus, 
by Hovelius. 

CBROA'RIA, a name foi-merly given to a 
supposed genus of Enlozoa, at lii-st, from their minute 
size, mistaken for In/usorh, but now known to bo 
the young of Tremaloih Iforms. In the form to 
avhich the name C. was given, these creatures 
consist of an oval body mth a thread-like taU ; 
and swim about with great aothnty in water, but 
exhibit a strong instinctive propensity to penetrate 
into the soft boebes of insect larva?, avhich they do 
by means of a spine-like weapon projecting from 


felii't tefS 


Ccrcnria ?ncs : 

1. A Fnc tn'o lines lonp; a, nrvl cjvitv; />, nhmentiry canal ; 
r, a coreunn <levo!o|’e<l \\ith.n the mc; f/, yci 

(ICTclopod into rorc.ina-. 2 Tlic «.ic of n (lilt rent uprcics 
rcm.irlinb!o fi*r it^ nbdoinin.i! proiv'-t-. 3 Anotber Pi*ccu 5 , 
more himplc in form and rlmclurt. 

their head. The tad, as no longer needl'd, is now 
loft behind, the closing of the avound through wliich 
the C. enters apparently niiijiing it off. dVithiu the 
body uhicli it enters, the 0. lo.ses also its s]iinc, 
becomes cnej'stod, and awaits its passive migration 
into an anini.al of biglier kinil, there to become a 
trematode worm, dyben it docs not succeed in 
fuuling, in due time, a larva into svliieh to enter, 
the C. g.ithcra itself uj) into a ball; emits a mucous 
secretion, nliicli soon hardens; anil inccss,antly 
turning round within this mucous mass, becomes 
invested with a sort of shell, in which form it is 
not unlikely to he swallowcl by some vertebr.atc 
animal. The C. is not the imniciiate offspring of a 
parent like itself. It is generated in .a cunoiis little 
animated sac (see figure, taken from d'on •Siebold’s 
work on Tape and Cystic dd'orras), which is to be 
found buried among the organs of fresh-water 
inolhisks, and within which this development of 
young t.akcs jilaco by gcmm.ation. Sec Giin'era- 
TlOSb, AtTKIlNATfO-V or. 

CERCELEE, or RECERCELEE, in Heraldry, 
is a cross circling, or ciirhng at the eiuls, bke a 
ram’s horn. 

CE'RCIS. Sec .Tcdas’ Tfiee. 

CERCOCE'BUS (Gr. tail-ape), a genus of 
moukej's, natives of Asia and Africa, included by 
some naturalists in the largo genus Cercojnthccu.i. 
Tlicsc monkeys have largo cheek - pouches, large 
callosities, and long tails. The species commonly 
called kliVNOABEYS, or dVniTE Eyelit) JIoskevs, 
•arc commonly referred to this genus, besides 
the Caixitiiuix, or Gueex Moxkev, and the 
MALtiRone, or Dog-tailed Badoox. 

CERCOPITHE'CUS (Gr. tail-ape), a genus of 
monkeys, containing a largo number of species, 
natives of Asia and Africa, but chiefly of Africx 
They are called • Quenons by French natur.alists, 
but they have no common English name more 
distinctive than Monliey. Tlioy have cheek-pouches 
and callosities, and a long but not prehensile taiL 
A Mona, or Varied Monkey [C. Mona) — an African 
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species — in the Parisian meniigerie, was rcmark.able 
not only for the cunning and adroitness with which 
it searched and rifled the pockets of visitors, but 
also for the readiness with which it applied a key 
to the opening of a look, untied knots, undid the 
rings of a chain, and performed other similar feats. 

OERDO'CYOH (Gr. cunning-dog), a genus of 
Canidee, apparently intcrmedi.ate between true dogs 
and foxes, natives of South America. They are 
sometimes c.alled Aguara Foxes. Their aspect is 
thoroughly vulpine, as are also their manners. 
Some of them add to the dispositions of ordinary 
fo.xes a Eingu].ar propensity to steal and secrete 
brilliant or gaudy objects. A Brazilian species 
has been Imown to carry pocket-handlcercbiefs into 
the woods. Some are natives of the coldest parts 
of South America, and have a rich fur. 

CERE. See Bill. 

CERE'A, a town of Horth Italy, about 19 miles 
south-south-east of Verona. It is a straggling place, 
with the remains of an old castle. ^Pop. 5930. 
The Austrians defeated the French hero in 179S. 

GEREA'LIA, or CE'REAL GRASSES, so named 
from Ceres (q. v.), are the plants which produce 
gr.ain or com j in other words, all the species of grass 
{Oramtnea) cultivated for the sake of their seed as 
an article of food. They are .also c.aUed Cor.N-rLANis 
or BREAD-rLANTS. They do not belong to any p.ar- 
ticiilar tribes of the great order of grasses, hut differ 
from each other hotanic.ally, pcrh.aps as much as an 3 ’ 
plants uithin the limits of that order. The seeds of 
the grasses in general being indeed farinaceous and 
wholesome, the emploj'ment of particular species .as 
bread-plants seems to have been determined cliieflj’ 
by tile superior size of the seed, or by the facility of 
procuring it in sufficient quantity, and of freeing it 
from its unedihlo envelopes. Some of the grains, as 
wlie.at and b.arlcy, are 2 'irodnccd in c.ars or close-set 
sihkes ; some, ,as a few of those called millet, in 
s|iiho-hkc panicles ; others, ns oats and rice, in verj’’ 
loose panicles. The form and size of the graias vary 
not a little, some being roundisli, and some olong.ated; 
maize is the largest ; many of the millets are veiy 
small. The plants themselves vary in size .almost as 
much as their seeds, the millets being the smallest, 
and ra.aizo the l.argcst of ordinary com-plants. — 
Buckwheat and Spiurj'- aro sometimes ranked uath 
the G., but incorrcctlj’', if the term is rcg.arded as 
haring any botanical limitSj for they are not grasses ; 
but their seeds arc used in the same way. The 
Quino.a of South America, and the Kiei^- {Ama- 
ranthus) of India, with other plants of different 
orders, might ho added to the list on the same 
account ; even the Lotus of the Hilo, the Victoria 
regia, .and other species of water-lilies might thus he 
reckoned ns cereal plants. The most extensively 
cidtivatcd grains aro 'Wheat [Triticiim], Barley 
{Ilordcum), Rj-o {Sccah), Oats (Arena), Rice (Onjza), 
hl.aizo or Indian Corn (Zea), different lands of 
Mulct (iSetaria, Panicnm, Paspalum,Pcnnisclitm,B.n([ 
Penicillaria), and Durra or Guinea Com (Sorghum or 
Androjiogon). Those h.ave aU been cultivated from 
timo immemori.al, and there is gre.at imcert.ainty as 
to the numher of species to whidi the many existing 
v.aricties belong; their origiu.al forms and native 
coimtries c.annot confidently he determined. Barlojq 
oats, and lye aro the grains of the coldest regions, tho 
culth-.atiou of tho tivo former extending even within 
the arctic circle. ^Vheat is next to these, and in the 
warmer regions of tho temperate zone its cultivation 
is associated ■u’ith that of maize .and rice, which 
are extensively cultivated within tho tropics. The 
millets belong to warm climates, .and durra is tropical 
or sub-tropical. Rico is tho food of a greater numher 
of the human race than anj’ other kind of grain. 
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Maize lias the greatest range of temperature. — blindness. Disease or destruction of one co? 7 JU 5 
Be'^idcs tbc=ie, other gr'.asscs arc cultivated to some produces blindness of the opposite eye. Probably their 
extent, in didcrent parts of the ■world, for the grain connection with Wsion is not their only fimction. 
tluy 3 ’if ld : a species of JJIeusmc (Mand) in India, The tlialami probably participate slightly in 
and another (Tocusso) in Abyssinia ; a species of the ansual function of the corpora quadrif^cmina • 
Poa (TcfT) in Abyssinia, and a species of Coix {Job's but wc liavc no definite csudencc on tbis point. They 
Tears) in India. Canary Grass (P/ia/ari>) mny also arc- intimately connected with the power of raove- 
be named. Canadian Rico is used as a inent. Destruction of one of them causes rotation of 

grain, but is .ccarcelj* cultivated, and the same rem.ark the animal, similarly to di\usion of one of the crura 
•applies to the ilauna Grass ((7/yeerm) of the north of cerebri. Longet has shewn, that after removing all 
Ihu'opc, to some species of Bamboo and tlic cerebral hemispheres and the co 77 )ora s^nr^^ay 

to the Sea Lyme Grass (ZVpn/u.s), which allords an the ninmal can still stand and walk, but tba't 

esteemed article of food, in small quaulity, to the i ou removing one of the optic thalami, it falls 
inhabitants of Iceland. | ilowu paral^'sod on the opposite side, -or commences 

Of all the C., wheat is h}’ common consent admitted rotatory motion, 
to be that of which the gr.ain i.s best fitted for the The function of the co 7 y)ora striata is ver}- uncer- 
inaldng of bread, .although others are to some extent tain; they liave probably some connection with 
cmplo^'cd for this pnrjtosc. But some, as rice and sensnti<*n ami volition, the precise nature of which 
maize, arc sc.arccly suited for it, and other methods is at pre.seiit unluumn. 

arc rhietl}* cmjilo 5 'ed of preparing them for fooii ITc j>art3 hitherto considered — including the 
.fVll the grains are also used to produce some kind of cerebellum— appear to comprise the apparatus ( 1 .) 
fermented liquor or beer, and sjiirituous liquors are ' Fur the direction and govcnimcnt of all the imfelfc 
obtained from them by distillation. and involuntary movements of the parts which 

CEREBE'LDTJhl. See CmrrniT^i. they stipj*ly ; (*2.) Bor the perception of sensations ; 

CK'RECRINE, or CE'REBRIC ACII), is nn O.) I'or tho direction of such instinctive and 
organic acid of ven' comi.lex composition, found in niovcn.nits .as do not reqmro the exercise 

til? liver, blood, and ncn-cs, but c^pceiaUv the brain lotcllcctnal act They c.annot 

of animab. * as organs of the higher facilities of the 

. OE’RERRO.SPI^ FLUID There is .an j ""I'i;;, k.mU-pkrrr^ arc, in 

interval, termed the Suh-arachnonl .S’/mee. bina- ' t,.,. .,f Kirbes [Ilandhooh clf Phjmloqv), 

between the two. innermost of tic membranes o , th., 3 e of oruans bv vlinb the mind, Kperceives 
the br.am .and Epm.al cord-vm., the .aracluioid and , el.,ir and more impressive sens.ations which it 
the pia mater. 1 his space, which is na^ow on the L„„ j,.,, I.ccordiiu: to; 2 i/, performs 

Etirf.aco of the ccrohml hemispheres, but is coinpar- „ire,s a deli- 

ativcly wido at the base of the brain between the bmiwir qiii.k, .Ictorminatioii 3 ,f, retains 

two midd e lobes of the corobnim, .and. postonorly, | impressions of smliblo thinoB, and rcuwoduccs them 


between the hemisjiliercs of the cerebellum and the 
medulla oblongata, is occupied bj- the V. F., which 


impressions of si'IimMo thingB, and reproduces them 
in subjective sensations ami ideas; •IM, mnnifeots 
it-'clf ill Its higlii-r ami iiecnliarly human emotions 


fiUs up the inten-.a between the arachnoid and pia feelings, ?nd m its f.aciilties of judgment, 

mater, and heops the oj, nosed. surfaces o the fonner understanding, memory, relleetion, inductioS, .and 
membmne (winch is a closed serous s.ac) in cont.act. i„,n,An,ation. and others of the like chass. 
pie C. F. IS a clear, limpid, slightlv albummons ,.v„lenccs that the cerebral hemispheres are, 

fliud Raving a saltish baste, .and a faintly .alkaline t,,,. 3 ,,„ 3 n mid d, giee mdioatod above, the org.ans 
rc.action, .and not containing more th.an IT. per „f arc chiclly these : 1. Th.at .any severe 

cent of solid imattcrs. _ It y.ancs III quantity from „( them, such .as a geiicr.al concussion, 

two to ten ounces and IS said to he most .ahiindant ..r .gulden i.ressnie by apoplexy, may instantly 
in.aged pcr.sous Its chief use is to afTord mcch.aideal ,,, ^ man of all power of manifesting exter- 

laritt/a/af iriTi +/-» +lirt ts ersa-ntse r-nrifT-oci niirl fn i !. .... . . 


lirotoctinn to the nen-ous centres, and to prevent „.,i| any mental faculty ; 2. That in the same 
tlio eflecls of external shochs or coiicusv.ons. proportion as the higher mental faculties 

CE'RIjDRTJ^I, CEREBEXIiUIVI. Certhnim arc Jrvclopcil m tlic vertebrate aiurnal. 3 , and in man 
(Lat. the brain) is Fomctirnc.s applied to the whole at dinerent ages, the more is the pizo of tlic cerebral 
contents of the cranium or skull ; but more usu.ally Iicmisphcros developed in (.ornparison with the rest 
it denotc.s the upper portion, while the under and of the ccrcbro-spina! system ; it That no otlier part 
po.rtcrior portion is called the Cnnr.nr.iXL'M, or little of the nervous nystem bears a con'csjioiulmg pro- 
nrain. In this .article wc shall briefly’ notice the portion to the development of the mental faculties ; 
cliief results which have as 3 'et been obtained That congenital and other morbid defect.s of tho 
regarding the usc.s of the various parts of the cerebral hcmlsplierc.s arc, m general, accomp.aiiicd 

referring to the article Bilmx lor tlic nccc.ss.ary with corresponding dcliciency m tho range or power 


anatomical details. 

Tlic cnira cmbrl apjicar ns the jirincipal con- 
ductors of impre.'^sions to and from the ccrcbmiii. 


of the intellectual faculties and the higher instincts.’ 
Sec Mrxn, tiik Human. 

Ccrcfjitlujn. —The functions of this organ have 


MTien one i.s divided, the animal movc.s round and been made the hubjuct of muLh disciLssion and hives- 
round, from tho injured towards the sound side, as tigatioii. It 11 itself insenailjle to irritation, and has 
if from a partial paraljasis of the latter side. The !>ecn cut away in various animals (hy Lougot and 
cficct nlay be referred to the interruption of the other Fremh phy.siologi.rts), without eliciting signs 
voluntarj' impul.scs from the C., for although of pain ; moreover its removal or disorganisation 
the corchcUum seems to h.avc the ofiice of coiubin- by disease is generally unaccuiuiiauicd with loss or 
ing the muscles, wliosc co-ojipration is necessary' for disorder of bensibihty, animals from whom it has 
each action, the cfTort of the will must iirocccd from been removc<l being apparently able to sin611, sec, 
the cerebrum. Iiear, and feel, as pertcctly as before. Floiirens 

Tho corpora quadrlgcmina arc, as stated in the seems by his nvisoctioiLS to have arrived at the 
article BR.\iy, * analogue.s of the ojilic ganglia of the correct view regarding the fimctions of this organ, 
lower animals.* Their removal wholly destroys the and his results have been fully coiiiirmcd by Louget 
power of seeing, and dlscase.s by which they arc and others. IIo extiiqiatcd the C. in birds by sue- 
seriously affected arc usually accomparued with ccssivo layers. Feebleness and want of harmony 



CEREMONY— CERfiS. 


of tie movomonts resulted from tie removal quoted). Carpenter’s Human Pliysiolog}!, Nolde On 
of tie superficial layers ; -wien ie reacied tic the Brain, Holland's Chapters on Mental Physiology, 
middle layers, tie animals iccamo restless ; ticir and Brodie’s Psychological Inquiries. 
movements were violent and irrcsidar; but tliey CETtEMONY (Fr. cerCmonic; Eat. camimonia, a 
ivero not convulsed, and ticir sight and hearing gacred rite). Almost any act, rvien performed in 
were perfect. By tlio timc that the organ was ^ rcgiilav, orderly, and formal manner, and when 
entirely removed, tie animals had completely lost the viewed, not with reference to its object, but tie 
power of flying, vnllcmg, standing, and presernng mode of its performance, becomes a C. : .and the 
their equilibrium When a pigeon m this state avas more entirely tie attention of the performers is 
laid upon its hack, it could not recover its former antlidi'aM'n from the object of the act, and fixed upon 
position; but fluttered its mugs, and saw and tried the manner of its performance, the more ceremojiious 
to avoid a threatened blow. Hence volition sen- docs it become. The purely formal character of C. 


subsequently mado on aU classes of animals, thereof, although things belonging to the outward 
hlourens infers that C. belongs neither to the form and seemly administration of them are con- 
seiisitiyo nor to tlie intellectual appanatiis ; .and t.aincd in that name.’ Tie remark is nppllc,aile to 
that it IS not tlio sourco of voluntary movements, tie most tri\-ial ceremonies of social life and of state 
altliougi It iolongs to tic motor apparatus; but pageantry, ns wcU as to tlie most sacred rites of 
tliat It 13 tbe organ for tic co-ordmation of tie religion, for a 0. avliici is its own object woidd 
voluntary movemeuts, or for tie excitement of tie scarcely be entitled to bo regarded even as a cere- 
combmed and hannoinous .action of the luusifl Tic most empty dilplay has .alw,ays tie 

^ riiis \ io\\ 13 confirmed by the phenomeua observed ulterior object of imposing on somebody. ' 
in certain ca'es of disease, and to .a cert.am extent Ceremonies may bo divided into four classes: 
by comparative .anatomy, for to each of the four J. Religious ceremonies; 2. Social ceremonies; 
classes of vertebrata -if we reckon amniibi.ans and 3. State ceremonios ; 4. Intcrn.ation.al ceremonies, 
rejitilcs ns a single class the species whoso natiinal Religious and state ceremonies arill ho treated of 
movements require the most rapul ami ex.act com- resjicctively under their v.arioiis denominations ; see, 
liMi.ations of miiscuhar. actions .are those in which the for the first, Riths, Lm-nov, M.iss, Pnocr.ssio.vs 
C. 13 most developed ill proportion to the sjun.al &c.; .and for the second, ConoKATlON'; CounT- 
eoril; and If we com|iare ( liferent species ot the counx, liir.sr.NTAXlOK AT; P.VRLrAMKKT ; &c. 

.same class, wo usually luul tiu' development of the .Social C. avill in a great measure f.all under the 
C. to correspond very close y with the i>crfcction heads, EriQUimr, PimcKliK.vcY, Couiixiav, Fonais 
and variety ot the miiseiilar movements. For ov ADDnr.s.s, .to.; .and intomation.al C. imticr 
example, m the frog tlio movements are cxcecibngly Difi.0jucr, Co>:stJi- Ambassador, &c. 
simple in character, consisting of little else th.au m..T>-r.r,/T>cTi:. lo 
I llc.xion and extension of the i>o.storior limbs; and ^ '.F' ^ genus of birds 

tlio C. of this nniiual is extromoly pmall com- the mmily to which the is^cw Holland 

p.arod with the rest of tlie brain, being merely a ((7. i\oivc //o:mn(bcr) belongs. This bird ha.s 

thill narrow b.aiid of nervous matter. In the common been known since the southern shores of that 
sea-turtles, tlic movcnicnt.s of the body arc of a ^^t|*dry were lirst \nsitcd by^ navigators. ^ There, 
inoro varied character, and the motions of the head adjacent isl.ands, it is found in great 

and neck arc more extensive; and here we have a *‘'J’tindnncc ; and the earlier navigators easily sup- 
much more higlily ilevelope«l cerebellum. In the themselves 'with fresh pronsions hy knock- 

alligator, again, a reptile Avhose motions closely them do^m with sticks, so little were they I 
resemble those of quatlnijicds, the C. is still more w*th the danger to bo ajiprohcndcd 

fully developed. remarkably large, whence 

Tlie influence of e.ich Ii.nlf of tlio C. is directed to n.mic. 
tic muscles of tie ojipnsito side of tie boily, .md for CE'RES, .nmong tie Greeks nnmed Dcmitcr, 
tie riglit onleriiig of tie movcinciit.s, tic .nctions of d.nigliter of Chronos (S.itum), by Bhea (Ops), sister 
its two inlvcs must bo inutuaUy li.-ilniiced .niul of Jupiter, Neptune, Juno, &c. She Imd the misfor- 
ndjii.sted; for if lie nervous structiiros uniting one tunc, .-ilongwitli her other irotiors .snd sister, to be 
of tile li.slvcs of tic 0. with tie mediilln oblongatn devoured by her f.nticr, Avio, however, A’omited her 
.nud .spinal cord bo divided, strangely disordered forth again after taldng tlio emetic wiici Metis 
movcuients occur, the animal falling ilown on the gave him. By her brother .Tupiter she became the 
side ojijiositc to that which lias been injured, and mother of Persephone or Proserpina (q. v.). Tic 
continually rof.itiiig rniiiid tic long axis of it.s bod}-, chief myth relating to C. tells how her daughter 
sometimes for sever.al days, at tie rate of fifty or Proscrjiina w.as stolen by Pluto, and ioM° tie 
sixty times in .-i. minute. Similar movements har-e mother Avanilcrcd far in quest of tie maiden. After 
been observed in men in whom one of tie cnira ot travelling in Immau form nine d.ays, nud cvery- 
tlie C. has been discasecL where distributing her gifts to mankind, she excited 

Plirenologists are of ojunion, in .neoordanco with tlio pity of Jupiter, by whom Mercury Avns des- 
tiio view origiiially propounded by Gall, that the C. patched to bring back Proserpin.-i from the infernal 
is tlie scat of tie sexual impulse and instincts ; but world, but on the condition that she must spend 
tills view lias been long abandoned by almost all there .-i third jiart (or, .ns ethers say, one-half) of 
])hysiologist3, for tlio reason that it has not been every yc.ar. Tlio m}^]! of 0. Avas S}unbolic.nl of 
found to be suflicicntly supported by an.atomic.al and tbo groAvth of grain ; some consider that this is 
expcrimcnt.nl facts, many of Avhich arc indeed directly intinuated in the name Demoter, AA-iiich is tliougbt to 
ojijiosed to it. be cqniA-alcnt to gc meter, ‘ Jlother Earth.’ The 

Our limited space compels ns to leaA-o .-iltogcther rel.ations of the Avorship of C. Avith am-iciilture 


brain, the plurality of the cerebral organs, &c. The (q. v,). C. was especially worskipped in Crete, 
reader AA-ho AA-ishes for further infoi-m.ation, is referred Delos, Sicily, Asia Minor, Ar-cadia, Argolis, and 
to Kirkes’s Physiology (from AA-hich Ave inA-o freely Attica. Bulls, coavs, pigs, honey-cakes, and fruits 



OEEES— CEROPLASTIC. 


■were offured to lier. Among tho Romans, lier 
festivals vere styled Ccuealia; and of these, the 
most interesting vas tho feast celehrated hy the 
niral population shortly before harvest, avhen the 
country poo]ile, dressed in avliite, and crowned with 
oaU-Ieavc3, danced and sang harvest-songs in honour 
of tho goddess. The feast in April Lasted several 
daj’s, and was celebrated by games of the circus. 
0. was represented, most commonly, in a ch.ariot 
dnayn by, dragons, having her head crowned with a 
garland of corn-cars, and holding a torch, a b.askct, 
or a poppy in her hand. 

CERES, one of the Planetoids (q. v.), and the first 
of them that was discovered. It was first seen by 
Piazzi at Palcnno, Jamuarj' 1, ISOl. lie continued to 
ohseiwo its motion till tho l-lth of Felmi.aiy, when 
illness obliged him to discontinue his observations, 
avhich, however, sulliced to enable astronomers 
approximately to calculate its orbit. It was nearly 
a year after before it again became vdsible, owing 
to its approach to tho sun. C.’s magnitude is less 
than that of the moon ; and it looks like a Bt.ar 
between tho seventh and eighth magnitudes. 

CE'REUS, a genus of pl.ants of tho natural order 
OaclffT! (q. V.), containing .about 100 known species, 
among which are some of the most splendid llowers 
of that order. One of these is C. spccioshsimus, 
now one of tho most common green-house plants in 
Britain, and sometimes cidtiv.atcd even in arindows. 
Its largo flowers are of a fine sc.arlot colour, the 
inner jiet.aLs with a violet tinge : they spring singly 
from tho younger branches. Tho fniit, when well 
ripened, is of a delicious fl.aa'our. The pl.ant is a 
u.atia’O of Jlexico. 

CERIGEOEA, a town of Italy, m tho jiro- 
vinco of Capitanata, 2.3 miles south-east of Foggia. 
It is dianded into two parts — tho old and neav 
toam, in the former of avhich a portion of the 
ancient aa'.alls still remain — and is celebrated for 
the decisia’c adetory obtained oa’cr the French 
by ihb Spaniards in 1S03, and avhich establisheil 
tho supremacy of Spain in Naples. C. has m.ami- 
facturcs of linen, and a trade in cotton and fruits. 
Pop. 17,300. 

CE'RIGO, one of the .sm.allcr of tho sea'cn loni.an 
Islands, aa'as anciently c,alled Cj'thora; is situated in 
the !Mcditerrane.an, and is separated from tho co.ast 
of Jlorea by .a narrow strait; Lat. 30’ 28' N., long. 
23“ E. It has an area of 107 square miles, with a 
population in ISG-t of 1-1, ‘Idf. With the exception of 
a few tracts of land, it is a very barren, iliy, and 
mountainous Island. In some parts, however, corn, 
avine, and olive-oil arc raised. There are two great 
c.aa’crn 3 in tho island — one in tho sea-cliff .at the 
termination of the anld glen of Milopotamos; the 
other, knowTi by tho name of tho Cavern of St 
Sophia, from a Bm.all chapel .at its mouth dedicated 
to this saint, is situ.atcd at .about one and .a half 
hour’s ride from C.apsali (q. v.), tho cajiital of the 
island. The former c.avem is said to be three miles 
in length, and so low that it is necessary to creep, 
in many places, on hands .and Icnces to explore it. 
Tho latter — that of St Sophia— is a very remarkable 
one, and possesses singular beauty ; it abounds in 
enormous stalactites of various shapes and great 
bo.auty. In ancient times, C. avas sacred to Venus, 
being, according to the old mythology, the island 
th.at received this goddess avhen she arose from the 
sea. 

CERI'NTHUS (.abusively named klEniNTnD.s, 
i. 0 ., a halter), a heretic who lived at tho close of 
tho .apostolic ,age, ' but of avhom avo li.avo notliin.g 
better than uncertain and confused accouiftsjJ 
It is said th.at ho avas a Jew by birth, and studiifu 
philosophy in Alexandri.a. From Egi^it he passed 


into Asia Minor, and lived in i^hesus contempo- 
raneously (according to tho belief of the church) 
arith the aged apostle John. Tradition tells ns 
that John held the heretic in such detestation, th.at, 
on a certain occasion, when he encountered C. in 
the batlis of Ephesus, he immediately left the 
place, s.aying to those .about him: ‘Let us flee 
home, lest the b.ath should fall wdiile Cerinthus is 
within.’ It aa'as believed in the .ancient church, 
that the Gospel by St John aaaas aawitten in opposi- 
tion to tho tenets of C. ; and tho Eom.an presbyter 
C.aiiis (about the close of tho 2d c.) supposed that 
C. had rea-enged himself by falsely ascribing the 
authorship of tho Apocalypse to St John — it being 
in reality his oavn avork! Tho F.athors contnadiot 
one another in their accoamts of Cerinthus. Some 
describe him .as a complete Gnostic, in avhich case 
he aa-ould be tho earliest recorded teacher of th.at 
sect ; others say that he held coarse and sensual 
millcnarian aneavs, making the millennium (q. v.), 
aanth the licentious fancy of an Arab, consist chiefly 
in ‘ nuptial delights ; ’ and th.at ho believed tho 
.Teaaish ceremonial laav to he in part binding upon 
Cliristi.ans. There can bo no doubt th.at C. made 
use of the Jeaaish laav at least as a symbol for liis 
Gnostic doctrines, anil also employed millcnarian 
terms in a symbohc.al manner ; a very n.atural thing 
for him to do, on tho hjqiothesis avhich Neamler and 
others h.avc suggi ‘•ted— that Gnosticism originated, 
not .among the minds aa'liich had received a true 
Hellenic culture, but amoiio tho Jiid.aising sects, 
whose theosophy aa'as a jumble of tho spiritual .and 
the matenal. t’. being the oldest teacher of Jiid.aico- 
Gnostic principles, there would naturally bo a greater 
incongniity and aaaiit of harmony in his language 
and ideas than eharaoterised Gnosticism at a later 
period of its development ; and subsequent cede* 
siastic.al avnters, destitute as all of them avero of 
precise historical knoavledge and sound principles 
of cnticism, could hardly avoid misunderstanding 
a system avhich is not consistent throughout, but 
hears candent marks of being formed in a transi- 
tion epoch. — Faidus, Jlistvria Oirinthi (Jena, 1709); 
Neauder, K irchenpcscJiichte, vol. i., part 2. 

CE'RITB, or O'CHHOITE, is the Silicate ql 
Cerium. It is found as a mineral in gneiss, .at 
Westmanland, Redderhyttan, and Bastmis. It 
contams in 100 parts — silica, 10; peroxide of ceriuni, 
2G'5o ; oxido of lanthanum, 33’38 ; carbonic acid, 
4 02 ; alumina, 1 '08 ; peroxide of iron, 3'.53 ; lime, 
3'5C ; oxide of manganese, 0 27 ; and aa’ater, OT. It 
occurs in granular pieces of a clove-brown, cherry- 
red, or gray colour, wath a white streak, a splintery 
fracture, an adamantine lustre, and is translucent 
at the edges. 

CERI'THIUM, a genus and the type of a family, 
Cenihiadie, of gastcropodous mollusca of tho order 
Pcctmibrancliiata of Cuvier. The shell is spiral, 
clong.atcd, and many-wliirled, with an oval oblique 
.aperture wliich has a short canal in front. Tho 
species of this family aro numerous, most of them 
marine, but many inhabiting estuaries .and br.aclush 
rather than salt water ; some are found in lakes 
.and rivers. A few belong to temperate climates, 
Iiiit most of them are tropical, .and in mangrove 
swamps they particularly abound. The fossil 
biiccies are veiy mmierous, almost all limited to 
the tertiary formations. See Bagstiot Beds. 

CE'RIUM is a rare metal found n.ativo in Cerite 
(q. v.) and a few other mincr.als. It is a white 
metal, has not been obtained in any quantity, is 
not tlierefore employed in any manufacture, .and 
forms two oxides and a numerous class of salts. 

OEROPLA'STIO (L.at. cera, wax), the art of 
modelling in wax. See W.vx-wonic. 
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CEBOSTKO'TUIiI, or CESTEO'TUM (Eat.), a 
species of encaustic painting upon horn or ivory, 
tlie lines of tire design being burned in vritb tbe 
ceslrum or burning needle, and vax introduced in 
tbe furro'ws thus made. 

CEBO'XYLON. See IVas; Palm. 

CEREE'TO, .a town of South Italy, in tbe pro- 
vince of Caserta, situated on a slope of the Ajien- 
nines, about 22 miles north-east of Capua. It is a 
well-built town, with a cathedral, and manufactures 
of coarse cloth. The district produces good wine. 
Pop. G4G9. 

CE'RRO GO'RDA, the name of several locali- 
ties of Spanish America. — 1. A plateau in Mexico, 
the most easterly on the route from Vera Cruz to the 
capital. Here, on 18th April 1847, the Americans 
totally defeated the Mexicans. — 2. A city of Peru, 
the capital of the province of Pasco, in the depart- 
ment of Junin. It is in the vicinity of the richest 
silver-mines in the republic ; and standing at an 
elevation of 14,100 feet, it has, aU the year round, 
the temperature of an English winter. The esti- 
mates of the population range from 7000 to 16,000. 
C. G. is 140 miles to the north-east of Lima. 

OERTA'LDO, a market town of Central Italy, 
is picturesquely situated on the Elsa, about IS 
miles south-west of Florence. It is noteworthy as 
the residence of Boccaccio, as well as the scene of 
his death. His house, surmoimted with a tower, is 
stiU stan^ng, and contains the .articles of furniture 
belonging to the poet’s time, and a fresco painting 
of him by Benvenuto CcUini. Pop. G5C2. 

CERTHI'ADiE, a family of birds, generally 
placed in the great order Jiiscssores or Passcri7ta:, 
and tribe Tcnitirosfres, although some naturalists 
have ranked them in the order Scansores. They 
mostly live on the trimlcs and branches of trees, 
feeding on insects which they find in the crevices 
of the bark ; and many of them aid themselves by 
their stiff tail-feathers in retaining their position as 
they search for their food on the perpendicid.ar 
stem. Their chaws are long and sharp ; the hind- 
toe is also elongated, so th.at they can take firm 
hold of the bark or of a sm.aU branch ; and m.any 
of them can pass roimd a horizontal branch, cling- 
ing to its imder-surf.ace with their backs to the 
grormd. The bill of many is slender and cura-ed ; 
others, however, have a comparatively short and 
straight bill. The tongue is cartilaginous at the 
extremity, and so fitted to aid in seizing insect prey. 
The plmnage is usu.aUy dull and uniform ; but the 
birds are lively and active in their habits. The 
species are numerous and aaidely diffused ; they are 
dia'ided into a number of gener,a. All of them are 
small birds. The Creepers (q. v.), forming the genus 
Ca'thia, are regarded as exhibiting the tjpe of the 
family. "Wrens and Hut-hatches, although^referred 
to it, depart very considerably from this type. Many 
small tropic.al and subtropic.al birds, which live by 
sucking honey -from flowers, formerly referred to 
this family, are now separated from it. 

CERTITICATE, a written testimony to the 
truth of a certain fact or facts. The law of 
England recognises certificates for various purposes. 
1. Annual C. of attorneys. See Attornev. 2. C. 
of appointment of the creditors’ assignees to a 
banlcrupt’s estate and effects. 3. C. of conformity 
of a banlrrupt. 4. C. of counsel, to enable a pauper 
to litig.ate in formd pauperis. 5. C. of the judges 
of the superior common-law courts at Wcstmms'ter, 
which are of various kinds and for various pur- 
poses. C. C. of registry of a ship ; which is a copy 
of what is entered in the register of the ship in 
the books of the Custom-house. This 0. is granted 
by the collector, comptroller, or principal officer of 


the Customs at the port of registry, and delivered 
to the captain as a voucher of the character and 
privileges of the vessel as a British ship. 

CERTIFICA'TIOH, in the law of Scotland, 
signifies the judicial assurance given to a party 
of the course to be followed by the judge in case 
he disobeys the will of a summons, dr other writ 
or order of the court. Reiter.ated contumacy on 
the part of the defender was at one time pimished 
with confiscation of his property (1449, c. 29), but 
now C. amoimts to nothing beyond an intimation 
that if he fails to appear in the usual maimer, the 
judge win decern, or pronoimce judgment against 
him. The most important 0. is in the process of 
Eeduction-improbation (q.v.). In this action, two 
terms are allowed for the production of the deed 
called for, and sought to be reduced. Thereafter, 
an additional ten d.ays are given ; but should pro- 
duction not be satisfied on their expiry, decree of 
C. wiE be pronoimced, and this decree has the 
effect of declaring the deed to be forged and 
f.abrioated. Such a decree, even though pronounced 
in ahsence, c.an hardly be recalled. In simple 
reduction (see Eeduction), the C. is only to the 
effect that the deed shall be void and nuE, tUl 
produced. 

CE'RTIFIED COPY. See Evidence. 

CERTIORA'RI (Lat. to be certior.ated,_or more 
fuUy and acour.ately informed of), in EngEsh law, 
is an original writ issuing, in civil cases, out of the 
commondaw jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
and in criminal, from the criminal side of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. This writ, which nms 
in the Queen’s name, is addressed to judges or 
officers of an inferior court, commanding them to 
certify or to return the records of a cause depending 
before them, in order that the party may obtain 
more sure and speedy justice, from such justices as 
shall be assigned to detennine the cause. A writ 
of C. may be granted .at the inst.anoe either of the 
prosecutor or defender; but, to prevent its being 
used as an instrument of oppression by the one 
party against the other, it is provided (5 and 6 
WUh IV. c. 33, and 1C and 17 Viet. c. 30) that 
either party, before applying for it, must obtain tlie 
leave of the court, and enter into recognisances. 

The writ passes on a Bill of O., which states the 
proceedings in the inferior court, so f.ar as they 
have gone ; sets forth the aEeged groimd of incom- 
peteucy, by suggesting that the cause is beyond 
the jm-isdiction of the court, that the defendant or 
witnesses live beyond it, or the like re.ason why 
substantial justice c.annot be done; .and then pr.ays 
the writ to certify .and remove the c.ause into the 
superior court. "V^Tien the biE is filed, the writ of 
C. is obtained on motion. 

CERTO'SA DI PA'VIA, La, one of the most 
celebrated monasteries in the world, is sitmated in 
the neighbourhood of P.avi.a, and was foimded, 139G, 
by Giovanni Galc.azzo Visconti, first Dulio of MEan, 
to appease his conscience for the murder of his 
imcle. The church is a splendid structure in the 
form of a Latin cross, the groimd-pl,an being 249 
feet long by 173 feet broad. It has altogether 12 
chapels, 7 in the whole length of the church, and 
5 in the transept, some of which arc decorated with 
fine frescoes and paintings. The richiy sculptured 
fa 9 adc, designed by Ambrogio da Fossano, named 
Borgognone, was commenced in 1473. The buEdiug 
is made up of various styles, but the pointed prev,aEs 
in the interior, which is decorated with fresdoes, 
paintings, &o., by Dan Crespi, Andrea Solari, Campi, 
and Ambrogio Fossano, - and cont.ains a gorgeous 
high-altar, the mausoleum of the founder, and 
several monuments. 


CERUMEN— CERVaSRA. 


CERU'MEN. _ Tliia term is applied to yellow true pictures of cliivaliy. He had also, it is quite 
waxj- matter which is secreted by certain glands clear, another object in view — ^viz., to shew that the 
lying ill the external auditor 3 ’ canal, or the passage deeper and truer and more guileless a nature is the 
that leads from the cxtemal opening of the car more will it become the jest and butt of real life; but 
to the membrane of the t 3 ’mpanum. Its main use, ' he likewise teaches us that the pure heart and the 
doubtless, is to lubricate this passage. It possesses I liigh soul obtain a triumph which misfortunes and 


It prevents insects from entenng the aumtory canal, though ‘the sweet bells of his iutelloct are jangled 
It is popularly known as car-wax. j .and out of tune,’ mainfains throughout a firm told 

CE’RU.SE, or IITEITE-LEAD, the kasis of white esteem. Charles Lamb has 

Oil-paiut, is a cm-homte of had. It has several other “'i'* >-cadcrs nho see nothmg more than 

namcs-krem.s, Nottingham white, il.ake-wlutc, &c. ^ s’^^Uow 

Lilte all other prenaratious of lead. C. is liable to •'■PPrcciarion of the work. n n , 

1.0 actodnpon hv exhahations from sewers, or by ' , cntbus.asm, Don Qmx^c 
anrtWug which c'ontaius s.dphurcttcd hydrogen, it ,j;Gward to the .author. Ho 

which case it is ch.angcd to a duU and leaden hue. *1' ol^scin-ity and poverty m which he 

Neither will it hear to he mixed irith any pigment '‘"J fV endeavoured 

rnntn.a.lnrr clr.!,..,. 111 . 1 to improvc his circumstanoes. After silence durmg 


containing sulphur, such as vermilion. It is supposed ; br rT TV'T'V T- — " 

that the white oxide of zinc might he substituted ■ i T^' 

for C. as a white pigment with advantage. I (Exemplaiy Tales , 1013 ; his Vo 


to improve his circumstanoes. After silence during 
sei’eral years. C. published his twelve Novdas 
Examplares (Excmplaiy Talcs), 1G13; his Viage al 
PoT^taso (Journey to Parnassus), 1G14 — his next best 


CERVA'NTES SiVAVE'DRA, Migoel de, one ! production to Don Quixote; and in the following 
of tho greatest imaginative uTiters of Spain, was ! yssr ho produced eight new dramas, but those were 
hom of an old Galici.an family, .at Alcala do Hcnarcs, ' >ndiffcrcntly received. In 1G14, a certain Alonso 
October 0, 1347. He studied at S.alamanca, and Fernandez do Arellancda published .at Tarragona, 
afterwards at Jladrid, where Iio was placed under ™ 1C14, a Ho-callcd contimi.ation of Don Quixote, 
the care of a learned theologian, Juan Lopez do which was made a vehicle of abuse lavisbod on 
Uoj-os, who avas then professor of heUcs-lcttres Ccrvautc.s. It appears that C. Buffered considerably 
in the universitj’. But his natural love of poutrj’ under those despic.able attacks ; but lie revenged 
led him to spend most of his time in writing bmiself in noble stylo by publishing (1C15) tho true 
elegies, h.allads, sonnets, and a pastoral romance continuation of Don Quixote. Near the close of his 
entitled Filaia. IITicn 22 years old, C. sen-ed c.arecr, C. found a patron in tho Cotmt of Lemos, 
for some time as valot-de-chamhro to Cardin.al "‘I'o relieved his jiovcrtj'. During tho last few 
Giulio Aquariva of Rome. In 1570 he served .as a J'cai's of Ins life, ho resided in Madrid, whore he 
vohmtccr under tho command of the papal adu^l, ‘bed, Ajuil 23. IGIG. No stone m.arlcs tho spot 
Marco Antonio Colonna, and fought gallantly silierc las remains were interred. His novel, The 
.against tho Turlis. At the battle of Lepanto, ho , Sorrows of Pirdlcs and tiigismunda, was posthu- 
w.as maimed for life by a gunshot wound in the motisly pubhshod. In 1835, when the house in 
left baud. He aftorw.ards took p.art in v.arious which tho jioet had lived in Madrid was rohnilt, a 
campaigns. Captured by an AJgerino squadron, he bu.st of C., by the sculptor Don Antonio Sola, wns 
w.as made a shave, but w.as ransomed in I5S0, .after placed in tbo front. 

a four j’cars’ captivity. On his return to Spain, he Among tho 6evor.al editions of Don Quixote, 
rejoined his regiment in the army sent by Pliilip 11. we may mention tho splendid one in 4 vols. 
to support his claims in Portiig.al, and di.stm- (M.adrid, 1780) ; that by I’eUicer (5 vols., Madrid, 
guisbed himself in tho c.XTioditiou to the Azores. 1798) ; the fourth [lublished by the Madrid Academy, 
In 1584, he returned to Spain, and retired into "ath an admirable life of C. by Navarette (5 vols., 
private life, to devote his attention to hterature. Madrid, 1819) ; Diego ClcmencLn’s edition, with tho 
Soon after liis publication of tbo pastoral romance, most comiilete eominentary (G vols., Madrid, 1833 — 
Galatea (1584), he married, commenced wntm" for ' 1S39) ; .and a good pocket-edition, published at 
tho st.age, and produced, in the course of if few , Bcipsic (G vols., 1800 — 1607). Of tho collected 
j'cars, as many as thirty dr.araatio piecc.s, of which ' worics of C., an edition, not cont.ainmg the comedies, 
tho tr.agedy SPmnanda is tho most rcmarkahlc. appc.ared .at Madrid (IG vols., 1803—1805); and 
During tho years 1588 — 1590 ho lived in straitened | another, arithout tlio Journey to Parnassus, was 
circumstances in Seville. In 1G05 he once more 1 Published m tbo same city (11 vols. 1829). Don 
appeared ns an author, and now in a spbcrc 1 -dug. Garcia do Aivieta publislicd a selection from 
exactly' suited to his genius. In his immort.al j the works of C. (10 voLs., Baris, 1820 — 1832) ; and 
work, Don Quixote, C. intended to put an end u reprint of tlie collected works is included in 
to that taste for extraa’.agnnt romances of cliiaaalry , Baudry’s Colceciou dc los Mejosus A utorcs Dspaiiolcs 
avhicb had so long prevailed. The first p.art of , (Boris, 1840-18-11). Eiigl.aud lias been fcrtilo in 
this great satirical work appc.ared in Madrid, and , tiaanslatioiis of C.’s immortal aaork. Tho first is 
avas recoia'C'd at first coolly', hut soon afteravards fbat of Tliomas Skelton (1G12— 1G20), m addition 
avith loud applause, which, at a later period, aa'.as i to aa-hich m.ay be mentioned tboso of Philips, 
echoed from aU parts of educated Europe. Don Mottenx, Smollett, Durh-y, .Jan'is, and Wilmot. 
Quixote, though avritten aa'ith a satirical purpose, I flic tavo best are tho'o of Skelton and Jarvis, 
is throughout pervaded by tbo true spirit of CERVE’RA, a town of Sjiain, in tbe proa'iuoo of 
poetry. With that universality' which belongs Barcelona, 28 miles cast of the city of Lorida. 
to the highest genius, 0. connected a unia'crsal It is situated on an eminence, is samrounded by 
iiuman interest avnth descriptions of local and tern- old walls pierced avitli nuio gates, and the avost 
porary charaotoristics. Ho did not intend by liis apiiroacli is commanded by a castle, avhich is noav in 
Don Quixote to burlesque tho old Spanish knight- a ruinous condition. Tho unia'orsity of Lerida aa'as 
errantry, for, as Mr Ford remarks (seo Handhool; of removed here liy Philiii V., but it avas afterwards 
Spain, part i,, p. 238), ‘ tlie tiling had expired a transferred to Barcelona. Tho unia'ersity building, 
century before his birth;’ but to put an end to tbo a massia'o but amsiglitly edifice, is still standiug. 
absurd and adccted romances avliioh it avas tlion C. h.as manufaeturcs of linen, woollen, and cotton 
tbo fashion to read, and avhich avere believed to bo fabrics. Pop. 5300. 
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CERVETERE— CESTIUS. 


CERVE'TERli:, or CERVE'TRI (ancient Ca;re 
or Agylla), a to^vn of Central Italy, 27 miles west of 
Rome. Though, now a place of some 700 or SOO 
inhabitants, it was formerly one of the most 
important cities of Etruria, possessing, it is said, 
a famous collection of paintings before even Rome 
was founded, hlany Etruscan remains of value 
have been found here. 

CE'RVIA, a town of Central Italy, situated on 
the Adri.atic, 13 miles south-south-east of Ravenna. 
It is rcgu].ar]y biult, has a cathedral and several 
convenfs ; and from a marsh in the neighbourhood 
about 50,000 tons of salt are annually obtained, the 
salt-works employing a considerable number of the 
popid.atiou, which is about 0000. 

CE'RVID^E AJJD CE'RVUS. See Deer. 

CERVIN, Mont (Ger. Malta'horn ; Ital. Monte 
Silvio), a mountain of the Pennine Alps, about 40 
miles east-north-east of Mont Blanc, and between 
the Valais in Switzerland and the Val d’ Aosta in 
Piedmont. Above an unbroken glacier line of 11,000 
feet high, it rises in an inaccessible obelisk of rock, 
more than 3000 feet higher— and is described by 
the late Professor Forbes as the most striking 
natural object ho had ever seen. The total eleva- 
tion of the moimtain is 14,S3G feet. The Col of 
Mont C., used as a passage for horses and mides in 
summer, has an elevation of 10,938 feet. 

OERVINA'RA, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Principato Ultra, 12 miles north-west of Avellino. 
It has a convent and several churches, and a trade 
in the produce of the district. Pop. 0328. 

CE'SARI, GirsEri’E (sometimes called Gitset- 
PINO, or IL Cavaliers D’AnriKo), an Italian 
painter, was bom at Rome, 1570, and died there 
in 1040 (or 1042). He was greatly honoured by 
no less than five popes, and his p,ainting3 were 
always highly popidar. His works — in fresco and 
oil— display lively imagination, gay colouring, and 
great tact in execution ; but arc deficient in 
n.atural simplicity, correctness of design, symmctiy 
of arrangement, and dignity of stylo. As he w.as 
the most brilliant of the mannerists, ho was the 
chief object of the .attacks made by the artistic 
reformers, Caravaggio, the Caracci, .and their fol- 
lowers— who constituted the natiiralisti — on the 
conventional or pseudo-idealistic style of painting. 

CESARO'TTI, Melcihore, .on excellent Italian 
poet, was bom at Padua, 15th May 1730, and died 
3d November ISOS. He g.ained a reputation by the 
vigour and originality of his style, especially in his 
translation of ilacpherson’s Ossian (2 vols., Padua, 
1703). The versification of this work, like that of 
C.’s free translation of the Iliail, under the title of 
La Mortc di Etlore, was ailmired by Alfieri. C. 
unquestiou.ably threw fresh life into Italian litera- 
ture, but few in this coimtry wiU consider his 
enthusiasm very national, when it coxdd induce 
him to think poor jMaopherson a better poet than 
Homer. C.’s best work was his Saggio suHa Filosojia 
delle Lingue (Padua, 17S5), xvritten in opposition to 
the academieal pedantry of La Cmsca. His prose 
style is adgorous, but full of innovations, especially 
Gallicisms. 

CESE'NA, a toxvn of Central Italy, .about 12 
miles south-east of Forli, on the Emilian Way. It 
is pleasantly sitinated on a hiU-slopo, washed by 
the Savio. Its principal buildings are the Palaszo 
Piibblico, the Capuchm church, and the library 
foimded by Domenico Malatesta NoveUo, in 1452, 
with a rich collection of hISS. There are many 
monasteries and nunneries, as befits a place that 
gave birth to two popes — Pius VI. and VII. It has 
some siUe factories, with a trade m avine .and silk: 
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and in the vicinity are productive suliihur-mines. 
Pop. (1872) 35,S70. 

CESS, probably a corruption for assess, from the 
Ital. assessare, to impose a tax. It has long been 
used in England as synonymous with the more 
modern noun assessment. Camden, in the time of 
Elizabeth, speaks of every man being ‘ cessed by the 
pole, man by m.an, according to the valuation of 
their goods and lands.’ See Land-tax. 

CE'SSIO BONO'RUM (Lat. cession or surrender 
of goods), a process avhich the laav of Scotland has 
borrowed from that of Rome, and which, like many 
others, is common to it with most of the continental 
systems. A C. B. may be defined to be an equitable 
relief from the severity of the earlier laws of 
imprisonment for debt, granted to a debtor in cou- 
sidcr.ation of a cession of his goods to his creditors. 
The jurisdiction in eessios formerly belonged exclu- 
sively to the Court of Session, but by 0 and 7 Will. 
IV. c. 50, it w.as extended to sheriffs. The principal 
regidations, with reference to this process, at pre- 
sent in force, are the following : Any debtor in 
prison, or avho has been in prison, or even against 
avhom a avarrant of imprisonment has been issued, 
may apply for a Cessio Bonorum. In his petition, he 
sets forth his in.ability to p.ay his debts, and his 
wiUingness to surrender his estates, .and prays for 
interim protection. This petition must be intimated 
in the Gazette. The bankrupt then lodges with 
the sheriff-clerk a state of his affairs, subscribed by 
himself, with aU the relative books and p.apers. 
On a day appointed for the purpose, he is examined 
before the sheriff on o.ath ; and if his creditors object 
to the petition, they are he.ard, and a proof, if neces- 
sary, allowed them. Whatever order the sheriff 
may pronounce is subject to review by the Court of 
Session, or a Lord Ordin.ary in vacation. Cessios 
originating in the Court of Session are sued out in 
the form of a summons, by which aU the creditors 
arc called as defenders to the action. Any one or 
more of them may appe.ar ; and the piunuer will not 
be allowed the benefit of the process, tiU he has 
satisfied the court that his insotaency has arisen 
from misfortune, .and th.at his disclosure of the state 
of his affairs is full .and honest. The burden of 
proving objections to his statements, .and to the 
evidence which he may produce, will be laid on tho 
creditors. If the debtor can find caution (q. v.) to 
attend all diets when c.alled on, tho sheriff or the 
Court of Session may gr.ant him liberation or protec- 
tion whilst the process is pending. A decree of 
C. B. operates as an assignation of the debtor's 
movable estate in favour of a trustee for behoof of 
the creditors. These tiaistecs, like those in seques- 
trations, are now placed under the supervision of 
the Accountant in B.anliniptcy. A C. B. differs from 
a Seqnestr.ation (q. v.) in this, that it confers no 
power on the bankrupt to insist on his discharge, 
and affords no protection against the attachment of 
his subsequent acquisitions by his creditors. The 
debtor has the pria-ilege of retaining his working 
tools; but nothing beyond what is neccss.ary for 
mere aliment wfil be allowed, even to half-pay 
officers and clergymen. 

CE'STIUS, Rm.unD of, .a Rom.an monument 
of the August.m age, situated close to the Porta San 
P.aolo, p.artly without .and p.artly avithin the walls of 
Aurelian. It is Icnown to every English traveller, 
being in the immediate vicinity of the ‘cemetery 
where Protestants dying in Rome are buried. The 
exterior form is perfectly preserved ; but of the 
paintings which formerly decorated the intem.al 
walls, only a few traces remain. Several copies of 
these paintings have been made, of which we may 
mention those' edited by Falconieri, 1001. The 



CESTITJS— CESTOID WOKMS. 


P 3 Tamid is 125 feet liighplOO feet in ■n’idtli at the 
base ; tlie "ivalls 25 feet thick. It is built of brick 
and tufa, faced irith slabs of Carrara marble, norv 
j)erfcctly black rritb ne'e, and rests on a base of 
tr-ivertino 3 feet high. The interior contains bviri.al- 
chambers of considerable extent. The inner •n-alls 
are covered rvith hard stucco, and the roof is vaulted. 
Both the TvallB and the roof were covered with 
j)aintings of female figures. The memory of the 
C.aius Cestius for whom this pyramid was built has 
perished, but it has been sui) 2 J 0 sed that he was the 
Cestius whom Cicero — in the oration pro Flacco — 
mentions as a rich man of business, who, having no 
children, loft a large sum of money for the erection 
of a monument to himself. Two fluted columns of 
white marble, now standing before the pjuamid of 
C., with their bases and two other bases, were 
discovered in the excavations of 1CG3, at the foot 
of the pyramid. In the cemetery, the remains of 
several celebrated men have their resting-place, 
among whom are the poets Ke.ats and Shelley, 
Wyatt the sciUptor, and Bell the anatomist. 

CE'STOID WOEMS (Lat. cestus, a band or 
thong), a family of Eniozoa, or intestinal worms, 
of the order Caddmintha (q. v.), consisting of tape- 
worms and other creatures which resemble them 
in sttucture and habits. The number of different 
kinds of C. W. is great. Their natural history is 
important in reference to the health of human 
beings and of the most valuable domesticated ani- 
mals ; and although the subject is not in all respects 
an agreeable one, it presents much that is interesting 
and wonderful. Eecent discoveries have given it an 
entirely new character. 

C. W., in their most perfect state, when alone 
they possess the form from which their name is 
derived, are in reality compoimd animals, like mivny 
zoophytes and ascidians. They do not, however, 
lilce these, subsist by food entemg the system 
through mouths with which the individuals com- 
posing it are furnished j for the joints of a cestoid 
worm, the individuals composing the system or 
‘ colony,’ have no mouth ; nor is there any mouth 
in W'hat is, on various accounts, quite properly 
regarded as the head, but nutriment is obtained 
from the surrounding medium by endosmose (q. v.) ; 
nourishing juices entering ever}^^■here through the 
skin, as in the spongioles of the roots of plants, into 
the celhdar tissue or parenchyma of which the 
whole body consists. The head of_ a cestoid worm 
is furnished with organs — diff erent in different kinds 
— by which it affixes itself to the inner surface of 
the intestine of a vertebrate animah When first 
it gets into this situation, the body is very short, and 
has no joints; but they soon begin to appear as 
transverse striae, and gradually increasing in size, 
become in most of the kinds very distinct, and at 
last separate from the system in w'hich they were 
produced, and are carried aw.ay out of the intestines 
of the animal which contained them. This does not 
take place, however, till they have not only become 
mature in the development of the sexual organs — 
the principal organs to be observed jn them — ^but 
until they are full of what are c.alled eggs, which, 
indeed, are rather yoimg ones ready for a separate 
existence, and each enveloped in a sort of protective 
shell. Each joint of a cestoid worm is ani-ogynous. 
Whilst the most matured joints are thrown off from 
the posterior end, new joints are continually formed, 
as at first, in the part nearest to the head. The 
number of joints thus formed from a single individual 
is very great, as will appear when it is considered 
that tape-worms have been found 20 feet long or 
upwards, and that these have probably been throwing 
off joints in large numbers before opportunity has 
been obtained of measuring them. 


As the C. W. have no mouth, so they have no 
aUmentaty canal. Some of them, as the true tape- 
worms, have been supposed to imbibe nomfshment 
by the sucking disks of the head ; but these are 
more probably mere organs of attachment, and the 
c.anals which are seen to arise behind them, appar- 
ently belong, not to the digestive, but to the vascular 
system, and are rmited by transverse vessels or 
vascular rings in the head and in each of the 
segments. The only trace of a nervous system 
hitherto observed is a single ganglion in the head, 
which in some is seen to send off nerves to the 
suckers. 

The division into segments remains imperfect in 
some cestoid worms. Those of the genus Ligula — 
chiefly found in birds and fishes — resemble a long 
flat ribbon, not even notched along the edge, and 
containing a mere series of hermaphrodite brood- 
places. "RTien segmentation is jierfeot, the segments 
{proglotlides), on separating from the parent system 



Segments (Proglottides) of Common Tape-worm : 
In different States of Ejpansion and Contraction. 
(From Von Siciold’s work on Tape-worms.) 


(slrohila), possess life and a little power of inde- 
pendent motion, creeping away on moist ground, 
plants, &c. Ileir period of separate exmtence, 
however, is brief ; they burst or decay, and the 
numerous minute embryos which they contain are 
ready to commence their career, if in any way trans- 
ferred into the stomach of an animal of proper 
kind, which is generally different from that whose 
intestine their parent inhabited. This may hai)pen 
by their being swallowed — or even the proglottis 
itself — along with water, grass, &o. Some of the 
C. W. in this embryo state find their appropriate 
place in the stomachs of vertebrate, and others in 
those of invertebrate animals. 

The shell beings broken or digested, the young 
cestoid worm is set free. It is extremely unlike the 
proglottis by which it was generated. It presents 
the appearance of a vesicle furnished rvith a few 
microscopic hooks. It possesses, however, a power 
of active migration by means of these hooks, and is 
able to perforate the stomach of the animal which 
contains, it. To this its instinct seems imrnediately 
to prompt it, and it is so minute that it passes 
through the stomach without any serious incon- 
venience to the animal. It now probably gets into 
the blood, and is lodged in some of the capillaries, 
from which it makes its way again by perforation, 
until it finds a suitable place in some of the tissues 
or of the serous cavities, in the flesh, or in such 
organs as the liver or the brain ; and here relin- 
qmshing all active migration, it rapidly increases in 
size, at the same time developing a head, which is 
in fact that of a cestoid worm, and generahy either 
encysts itself or is encysted — enclosed in a cyst 
(q. V.)— according to circumstances, or according to 
its species. Great numbers of such parasites are 
sometimes present in a single animal, causing disease 
and even death. Until recently, they were regarded 
by naturalists os constituting species and genera 



CESXEACION— CETACEA. 


quito distinct from fho C. AV., of ivbicU tlicy are 
rraUy the young; and tho name scolcx, formerly 
mven to one of these supposed genera, has now 
become a common name for tho young of all C. AV. 
in this stage, as larva is tho common name for the 
young of insects in their first stage .after hein" 
hatched fpom the egg. Those soolices which inhabit 
vertebnato .animals veiy generally become distended 
■mth a water}' fluid, and in this st.ate were formerly 
regarded as Hydatids (q. v.) ; little else, indeed, 
appearing ■without very carefid examination, hut a 
small bag filled with fluid, tho soolex he.ad being 
formed within tho bag, although cap.ablo of bcino 
everted from it, as the finger of a glove which has 
been drawn in at tho end is turned out. Such is 
tho young of tho common t.apo-worm(Ta.'«m solium), 
formerly known to natu- 
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Cj'sticcrcus Cellitlesa- 
n, Ihc licatl, iniuh nunnifieil. 


ralists as Cyslicerais cel 
Ittlosw, and found in the 
, flesh of the pig .and of 
some otlicr animals, .and 
'] sometimes of man. It is 
I this scolex, existing in 
] groat numbers, which 
J jiroduces in tho pig the 
<lise.ised state commonly 
Icnown as measly; and 
it is veiy unsafe oven 
to handle measly pork in 
a raw state, because a 
scolcx accidentally getting into the mouth, and thence 
into the stomach, is likely to become .a foniud.able 
inm.atc of tho intestinal ean.al. It does not .appear 
that this particular species h.os tho power of multi- 
pl}'ing in its scoli'.x state, or tho circumstances in 
which it exists in tho flesh of the pig may bo 
imfavourablo to its so doing, and tho prodigious 
niunbors sometimes existing in a single animal u.avc 
probably all entered by the mouth in the way aire.ady 
described, tho contents of a single proglottis or joint 
of a tape-worm being perhaps snflicieut to account 
for them ; but some soolices, as that called Ca:imrus 
ccrebralis, found in tho brahi of sheep, and the c.aiisc 
of tho disease c.allcd staggers — now kuomi to be the 
scolcx of a Twriia of tho dog — arc jiroUferous by a 
sort of puUulation, so that clusters of scolices cover 
the same parental vesicle. Until, however, the 
Ecole.x reaches the intestine of an anim.al suited to 
it, its prop.ag.ation is entirely unse.xual, and no organs 
of sex exist ; but no sooner is it there, than it begins 
to devcloji itself into ,a cestoid u-orm, and to proifucc 
androgynous joints, fertile of new embryos, as already 
desenbed. Thus we h.ave in these creatures an 
instance, in its relations tho most important known, 
of tho recently discovered alternation of genera- 
tions. See Gexuu.vtioxs, Ai.Tinix.vTiox or. Tlic 
transference of the scolcx from its place of growth 
to th.at m which it becomes a cestoid worm, usu.ally 
if not alw.ays takes place by tho .animal which 
contains it being eaten by that whose intestine is 
suitable to its perfect development. Each kind of 
cestoid worm is limited to certain lunds of vcrtebiato 
animals, .and it has been proved by cxiioriment that 
if introduced into tho stomach of other liinds, the 
scolices soon tlie. Tho only 0. AA^. which infest tho 
hiunan s))ccies are Ilothriocyihalus (q. v.) latus, and 
Tape-worms (q. v.). See A'^on Siebold’s interesting 
work on Tape and Cystic AA^orms, printed for the 
Sydenham Society (London, 1S57). 

CESTRA'CIOH, a genus of sharks, rcganled 
as constituting a distinct frunili^, Cestraciontida:, 
although not more th.an two species .are known as 
now e.xisting. It is ch.aracterised by hanng two 
dors.al fins .and one anal, tho first dors.al situ.atcd 
over the space between tho pectorals .and ventres ; 
a spine forming tho front of each dors.al : a short 
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nude tail, with its upper lobe strongly notched 
beneath; the mouth at tho fore-end of tho snout; 

spout-holes distinetlyvisible, rather behind the eyes- 

eyes destitute of nictithting membrane ; small gill- 
openmgs; and the front of the mouth armed -n-ith 
sharp angiU.ar teeth, whilst the mar^s and inner 
surface of tho j.aws are covered with pavemeut-lilie 
teeth, presenting a general continuify of siuface, as 
m skates, .and disposed in roimded obhquo scroll’s— 
the former evidently adapted to the seizing of food, 
the hatter to the crushing and bruising of it. The 
Port-Jackson Shark or ‘Niu:se’ (O. PhUippi) of the 
Austr.ahan seas, and the Oat Shark of J.apan and 
Chma {O. Zebra), seem to differ chiefly in the patterns 
of colour. The Oesiradonlidce are particularly inte- 
rertuig to geologists; for the oldest fossil sharks 
belong m gre.at part to this family, of which ‘ remains 
.are found oven in tho Ralieozoic strata; they become 
more numerous in the Carboniferous series ; they arc 
veiy numerous in the Lias and Chalk formations; 
but there they cease almost entirely, the strata of 
the_ Tertiary series scarcely oont.aining any of them-’ 
whilst now tho species are reduced, as we have 
seen, to one or two, and other types of shark h.ave 
become more prev.alent. 

CE'STRUM, tho style or sp.-itula used by tho 
.ancients in enc.austio painting in wax and ivon' 
See Excaustio. ^ ' 

CESTUI QUE TRUST, .a person who pos- 
sesses the eqmtahlo right to deal with property, the 
log,al cst.ate in which is vested in a trustee. There 
13 such a confidence between tho cestui quo tnist 
.and his tnistce, that no action at law will lie between 
them, but they must settle their differences and 
.arrange their disputes in a coiu-t of equity. ‘The 
phrase cestui quo tnist is a barbarous Aorm.an law 
hrcnch phr.iso, .and is so img.iinly and ill adapted 
to tho EDglisii idiom, that it is surprising that tho 
good sense of tho English legal profession has not 
Ion" banished it, and substituted some phrase in 
the English iiUom, fumishuig an analogous mc.aning.’ 
— AATiartou’s Law Lexicon, p. 130. “ 

CE STUS (Gr. ];estos, embroidered), a girdle worn 
by Greek and Roman women close under the breasts 
and so distinguished from ’ 

the zone, worn roimd tho 
loins. Tho C. of Venus 
w.aS covered ■with .alluring 
representations, so th.at 
Juno borrowed it when 
she desired to win tho love 
of Jupiter, — Cisrns — or, 
more correctly, C^asTus, 
from the Lat. ccedere, to 
sl-ay — is also tho name of 
tho covering for tho hands 
worn by Roman pugilists. 

It w.as at first nothing 
more th.an a leathern thong 
or bandage to strengthen 
tho fist ; but afterw.ards it 

w.as covered with knots and nails, and loaded with 
lead and iron, &c., to increase the force of the blow 
It -was not uncommon for a pugilist .armed with 
the C. to dash out the brains or bre.ak the limbs 
of his antagonist. Tho Roman pugilist [castuarius) 
w.as often represented in sculpture. 

CETA'OBA (Gr. l-etos, a whale), .an order of 
Mammalm (q. v.) greatly differing in general form 
ftnd liauits from tbe rosfc of that class, so as indeed 
to be yopulfirly reckoned among fishes. Xhe C 
ha-yc a fish-lilvC form, terminating in a fish-lfiie tail or 
fciil-lin, avhich, however, is not vcrtio.al, as in fishes, 
but horizontal, and is tho great instrument of 
progression ; bemg moved by veiy powerful muscles. 
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CETACEA. 


Tail-fm ot "^'Tiale. 


coTumonly Trith an oblique do-mnvard and lateral t 
movement, lilce tbai by.Tvhioh a boat is propelled in t 
Eonllinq, but sometimes by direct upward and dorni- c 
vrarci strobes, wlien greater velocity is requisite, t 
There are no hinder t 

^ limbs, and oven the 1 

n pelvis is represented c 

■' s only bj- two small 1 

\ rudimentary bones, i 

suspended in the soft c 

parts, so that the t 

r 3^^ body tapers gradually 1 

X "“i imintermptcdly ; 

towards the taib The < 

fore-limbs are cxclu- ( 

^ sivcly, or almost ex- < 

Tail-fm^ot UTiale. clusively, adapted for 1 

swimming; their bones, i 

however, appearing in the skeleton as those of a ] 
hand, jdaced at the extremitj’ of an arm, of which 1 
the bones are much abbreviated and consolidated, : 
with little power of motion except .at the shoulder- i 
joint, and are entirely concealed in the soft parts of i 
the animah The head is connected with the body 
without any apparent 
neck, and the vertebra: 
of the neck are partly 
ankylosed or soldered 
/r^ ^;oget;ljer. The skin is 

naked, having no ^ne- 
ral covering of hair, 

‘ although some of the 

species possess conspi- 
^ cuous whiskers. The 

Bonos of Fore-limb of male. 0. agree with qua^- 

peds, notwithstanding 
the great differences already iucUcated, in the most 
important parts of their organisation. They are 
viviparous, and suckle their young, for which they 
exhibit groat affection ; they are also warm-blooded, 
breathe by lungs, and not by gills, and come to the 
surface of the water for the purpose of inhalmg am. 
An approach to their fish-like form is to be seen m 
Seals (q. v.) and other Phocidcs (q. v.) ; in which, 
however, the hinder limbs are largely, although 
peculiarly developed, whilst the fish-like tail-fin is 
wanting ; the skin has a covering of hair ; and the 
head and fore-limbs more resemble those of ordinary 
quadrupeds. 

The C. are usually divided into two sections— 
the Herbivorous and the Ordinary C. ; but the 
former, constituting the family of Manaiida; (q. v.), 
have recently, by some systematic natur-alists, been 
rejected from this order altogether, and associated 
with the Pachydermata. They differ veiy widely 
from the ortoary or true C., not only in their adap- 
tation for the use of vegetable^ instead _ of animal 
food, which appears both in their dentition and m 
their digestive apparatus, but also in their pectoral 
instead of abdominal teats, _ and in their want of 
blowdioles and of any provision for retiring to great 
depths of the ocean, and remaining there for a 
considerable time, without returning to tho surface 
to breathe. ., 

The ordinary or true 0. arc divided mto the 
families of Ddpbinidce (Dolphin, Porpoise, Beluga, 
Bottlenose, Narwhal, &c.), Pbrjseteridce or Cato- 
donlidcc (Oacholot, or Spermaceti Whale, &a), 
and Balmnidm (Greenland Whale, Eorqual, &c.), 
the distinguishing charactera of which are given 
imdor separate heads. They all feed on animal 
food, some of them pursuing and devouring fishes ; 
others, and these the largest, subsisting chiefly on 
smaller prey, moUusks, small crustaceans, and even 
zoophytes, which they strain out of tho water by a 
peculiar apparatus in their mouths. None of the 


true C. have molar teeth or grinders like the Maria- 
tidee; all the teeth which any of them have .are 
conic.al ; but some of the largest are entirely desti- 
tute of teeth. The females of all of them have tho 
teats situated far back on tho abdomen. The fore- 
limbs of the true C. aro mere fins, the slight jiower 
of grasping with them, which the Manatidcc possess, 
having entirely disappeared. The resemblance to 
fishesm incre-ased in m.any of them by the presence 
of a dorsal fin. There is a wonderful provision 
to enable them to spend some time under water, 
before returning again to the surface to breathe — an 
arterial plexus or prodigious mtertwining of branches 
of arteries, under the pleura and betrveen the ribs, 
on each side of the spine. This being filled with 
oxygenated blood, after the animal has spent some 
time at the simface breathing, the wants of the 
system are supphed from it, whilst breathing is sus- 
pended, so that some whales can remain below even 
for an hour. The position of the nostrils is remark- 
able, almost on the very top of the head, so that the 
animal can breathe as soon as the head comes to the 
surface of the water ; and the nostrils are furnished 
with a. valve of singular but very perfect construc- 
tion, a sort of conical stopper of fibrous substance, 
preventing the ingress of water even imder the 
pressure of the greatest depths. The nostrils appear 
to be little used for the purpose of smelling, the sense 
of smell being one which these animals cither do not 
possess at afi, or in a very imperfect degree ; but 
they are much used, not only for breathinm but also 
for spouting, or the ejection of water from the mouth, 
for which reason they are generally called hloui-hoUs 

the water being forced through them by the 

compression of two large pouches or resorvoira 
which are situated beneath them. Tliis compression 
is accomplished by an action similar^ to that of 
swallowing ; the throat, however, not being open, but 
closed. The height to which the water is thrown 
into the air is extraordinary, and the spouting of tho 
! whale is one of those wonders of the ocean never to 
be forgotten by those who have seen it. 

A peenharity in the skin of the true C. adapts 
’ them for their manner of life. The skin is extremely 
thick, the inner part of it consisting of el.istio fibres 
interlacing each other in every direction, the inter- 
! stices of which are filled with oil, fonmng the sub- 

- stance usually called blubber. The oil deposited in 
this unusual situation, not only serves the ordinary 

- purposes of fat, but that also of keeping the body 
! warm, which to a warm-blooded animal, continually 

surrounded with water, is of great importance ; 
i whilst the elasticity of this extraordinaiy skiu 
1 affords protection in the great depths to which some 
T of the whales descend, and in which the pressure 

- must sometimes amount to a ton on ov^ery square 

1 r r, ■ 1 X 

1 The number of known species of C. is not great, 
I but their natural history has as yet been very imper- 
f fectly studied. All of them are large animals, some 
t of them by far the largest that now exist. Almost 
a all of them— both herbivorous and ordinary— are 
e marine, but some of the smaller species ascend large 
rivers to a great distance from the sea ; and one, of 
e the family DdpUnida:, belongs exclusively to fresh 
I, "waters, beiug found only in the npper tributaries of 
>- die Amazon and the elevated lakes of Peru. 

I Fossil Cetacea have been hitherto discovered only 
)’ in the Tertiary formation. Their remains represent 
a species not only belonging to each of tho recent 
d families of true 0., but have supphed materials 
• for forming a new family intermediate between the 
a true whales and the herbivorous cetacea. These 
n fossils were originally described as reptiles ; but they 
a have been satisfactorily shewn to be carnivorous C. 
le by Owen, who, from their remarkable conjugate 
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OETOTOLITES— CEyLOlf. 


teetli, has given the typical genus the name of 
Zeuplodon (q.v.), and the family' that of Zeuglo- 
donlklm. In all, six or seven species have been 
described belonging to this family’, from the Eocene 
and Miocene beds of Europe and America. The 
DelpMnidai appear first in the Miocene strata, and 
continue through the neiver beds. The remains of 
a Narwhal, which cannot be distinguished from the 
living species, have been found in several plaees in 
England. Of Pliysderida:, three species have been 
noticed in rieioce'ne and Pleistocene strata, belong- 
ing to tile recent genus Physeler. Possil Balccnidm 
occur in the Miocene and newer bods. Only four 
species h.ave been described, if we exclude Cdotolites 
(q.v.), a n.ame given to teeth and ear-bones, belong- 
ing to .anim.als of this family, which occur in great 
numbers in the SufFollc Crag. 

OETOTOLITES, a name given by Owen to 
fossil cetace.an teeth and ear-bones, which occur in 
great abimdance in the Red Crag of Suffolk, a mem- 
ber of the Pleioceue period. Tliey are rubbed and 
water- worn, and have ei'idently been washed out of 
some earlier strata, which remain yet unrecognised. 
The extent of these earlier strata must have been 
very great, seeing that the remains now extend over 
a large district in Essex and Suffolk, and attain a 
thickness, in some places, of not loss than 40 feet. 
Professor Henslow, in 1843, drew the attention of 
agrioultiu'al chemists to this deposit, as a source of 
materials for manure, and since then supoiqihosph.ate 
manures have been manufactured from it to the 
value of many thousand pounds annu.ally’ ; a striking 
example of the valuable practical results which 
frequently flow from a purely’ scientific discovery. 

OETRA'BO, a town of South Tt.aly, in the pro- 
vince of Cosenza, situated on the hleditcrranean, 24 
miles north-west of Cosenza. It has anchovy 
fisheries, and a population of 2619. 

CETTE, a se.aport town of Franco, in the dep.art- 
ment of HCraidt, is built on a neck of land between 
the lagoon of Thau and the hleditcrranean, in lat. 
43° 24' N., long. 3° 42' E. The town, which is 
entered by a causow.ay raised above the Thau 
lagoon, and a bridge bf 52 arches, is fortified, and 
the harbour is defended by .a citadel and forts. 'The 
space enclosed by the piers and breakwater forming 
the harbour is about 30 acres, and li,as a depth of 
from 16 to 19 feet. A broad deep canal, lined 
with excellent quay-s, connects the port with the 
Lake of Thau, and so with the Canal du Midi and 
the Ehoue, thus giving to C. an extensive inland 
traffic ; it has likevviso an active foreign commerce. 
The principal trade is in wine, brandy’, s.alt, dy’C- 
stuffs, perfumery, and verdigris. Other chief imports 
are wool, cotton, grain, oil, and colonial produce. 
C. has ship-builing y-ards, and fisheries of oysters 
and anchovies. Pop. (1872) 24,103. 

CEXJ'TA, a town belonging to Spain, situated in 
the kingdom of Fez, on the north coast of Africa, 
and opposite to Gibraltar, in lat. 35° 54' N., and 
long. 5° 16' W. It is strongly fortified, and defended 
by a citadel and forts erected on Mount Hacho, the 
ancient Ahyla, or South Pillar of Hercules. It is 
the most import.ant of the foiw Spanish presidios, or 
convict establishments, on this coast. The harbour 
is small and not very safe ; and the population, 
which amounts to 8200, is composed of Spaniards, 
Moors, Negroes, Mulattoes, and Jews, mostly very 
poor, and employed in trade and fisheries. Many 
of the Spaniards living here are state-prisoners, and 
even the garrison is partly manned by convicts. 
C., formerly called Septa or Sejptum, was taken from 
the Vandals in 534 by Justinian, W’ho fortified the 
place anew. In 618, it fell into the hands of the 
Western Goths ; afterwards it was taken by the 
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Moors, who held it until 1415, when it was c.aptured 
by' the Portuguese. It was annexed, with Portugal, 
to the crown of Spain in 1580, and was the only 
place on the African coast retained by Spain when 
Portugal was restored to its independence in 1640. 

CEVADI'LLA. See Sabadilia.. 

CEVENNES (ancient Gehenna), the chief moim- 
t.ain-range in the south of France. With its 
continuations and offsets, it forms the water-shed 
between the river-systems of the Rhone and the 
Garonne. Its general direction is from north-east 
to south-west, commencing at the southern extre- 
mity of the Lyonnais mountains, and extending 
under different local n.ames as far as the Canal du 
Midi, which divides it from the northern slopes of 
the Pyrenees. The central mass of the 0. lies in 
the departments Lozere and ArdSohe, Mont Lozhre 
reaching an elevation of 4884 feet, and Mont 
Mezen (the culminating point of the chain) an 
elevation of 5794 feet. The average height is from 
3000 to 4000 feet. Their masses consist chiefly of 
amphibolic rocks, granwacke, and limestone, covered 
with torti.ary formations, which in many places are 
interrupted by volcanic roolcs. 

The C. has been celebrated as the arena of reli- 
gious w.arfare. As e.arly as the 12th c., the several 
sects known by the ntvmes, the ‘ Poor of Lyon,’ 
the Albige7iscs (q. v.), and the Waldenses (q. v.), were 
known and persecuted in this district. After the • 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. 
in 1685, a scries of cruel persecutions of the 
Protestants in the 0. beg.an, espeomUy in 1697, 
after the Peace of EyswicM ‘Dragonnades’ (q.v.) 
were employed to enforce the doctrines of the 
monks sent as missionaries into the heretical dis- 
trict. All persons suspected of Protestantism met 
with the most harsh and cruel treatment. Some 
of the inhabitants emigrated, others fled into the 
fastnesses of the mountains. Driven to desperation, 
the persecuted people at length rose to arms, and 
the murder of the Abb6 du Chaila, w’ho was 
at the head of the dragonnades, g.ave the signal 
of a general insiurcction in 1702. The insurgent 
peasants were styled Camisards — possibly from 
camisc, a smock worn by the peasantry. Headed 
by bold leaders, the most famous of whom were 
Cavalier and Roland, they defeated the troops 
sent against them by Louis again and again, imtil 
that king thought the insurrection of sufficient 
importance to require the presence of the distin- 
guished general, Marshal Villars ; but he was 
recalled before the revolt had been put down, and 
it was left to the Duke of Berwick to extinguish 
it in blood; the contest terminating in an entire 
desolation of the province, and the destruction or 
b.anishment of a great portion of the inhabitants. 
The embers of religious hatred still remained 
glimmering through the following century, and, 
after the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, burst 
out into flames in the terrible persecution of the 
Protest.mt3 in Ntmes (q. v.) and other places in 
the south of France. See Histoire des Troubles 
des Gevennes, ou de la Guerre des Gamisards 
(Villefronche, 1760), and Schulz’s Qescldchte der 
Camisarden (Weimar, 1790). 

OEYLANITE. See Srorax. 

OEYLO'N (the Taprobane of the Greeks and 
Romans, and the Serendib of the Arabian iN'iglUs), 
a valuable island and British colony in the Indian 
Ocean, to the south-east of the peninsula of 
Hindustan, from which it is separated by the Gidf 
of Manaar and Palk’s Strait. Recent observations 
have shewn its true place to be between 6° 55' 
and 9° 51' N. lat., and 79° 42' and 81° 55' E. long. 
Extreme length from north to south, from Point 



CEYLON. 


Pnlin'Tji tr> Donclcra Head, 271y miles ; greatest Harhours . — Point do Gallo (q. v.) and Trincomaleo 
mdtii, from Colomlio to Sangcmanltande, ISV-i (q. v.) are the tavo harbours of Ceylon. The foimer 
ni.k'o. Area, including dcxieudent islands, 25,742 is small and dangerous, but the latter is unsurpassed 
square miles. as a safe and eommodious port. The vari.ation of 

r!:ih>ral JVaiiirftr.— In natur.al sconcrj’, C. can the tides is very trilling ; the rise and fall not 
\-io with any q).art of the world ; and as it rises generally exccctUng IS to 24 inches, with a third 
from the ocean, clothed with the rich luxuri.anco of increase at sprmg-lides. 

of a tropical vegetation, it seems to the voyager In cliwale, C. has a gieat advantage over the 
like some euch.antcd island of Eastern story'. Its mainland of India, aud as an island, enjoys a more 
hills, ‘di'apcd with forc.sts of jierennial green,’ tower eiju.able teiupcraturo. The average for the ye.ar in 
umudly from height to height, till they .are lost in Colombo (q. v.) is SO” m ordhiaiy seasons. April 
clouds and mist. Near .at hand, a se.a of .sapphire i.s the hottest inunth : .md in May the sonth-west 
blue dashes against the battloiiu nted rocks that monsoon lommences amid a deluge of rain, and 
occur at isolated points, .and the yclloav strands continues the ]iic\ ailing w ind till October, avhen the 
are shaded by groves of noble ]ialms. lu bh.ipe, uorth e.i-,t monsoon sets m . SO inches is the average 
('. rc.scmblcs a pear, but its inhabitants more aimu.il fall of rain, though in an exception.al year, 
j'oetically compare it to one of their olong-ated 120 inches have been registered. Tlio beautiful t.ablo- 
pearls. Undul.athig jilains cover about four parts land of Neiiera Elba w.as lirstiisited by Europeans 
of the island, and the fifth is occupied by the in 1,S2C, .and i.s now used as a s.anit.ariiim. Here the 
nioiintain-r.ono of the central south, avhich has an thermometer in the shade never i-iscs above 70°, 
('Icvatioii of from GOOO to SOOO feet .above the sea- while the aiorage is 02'; the nights airs cool and 
level. Pcdrotallag.alla, the highest mountain in refreshing. The north of the island, including the 
tlic range, attains the height of 82S0 foot; the peninsula of J.afliia, the plains of Neuera Kalawa, and 
celcbnated mountain of Adam's Pe.ak, 7-120 feet; the Wanny, m.ay he reckoned as a third chmatic 
and the t.ablo-l.aiul of Keiicra Ellia, 0210 foot diiasion. Here the annual fall of rain does not 

Gco^o'rj - — ^Tlie mmintain system is mainly com- exceed 30 inelies, ami irng.ition is largely employed 
iioscd of ractauioriihic roclia, cliicfiy gnei.s.<i, frequently in agncnUiire. 

Iirokon up by intruded granite. With the exception Flora. — The gi mual botauic.al fe.atiircs of C., 

of .some loc.a'l hods of dolomitio limestone, the gneiss especi.ally of the In n lands, ai e nearly ideiitic.al with 
is everyavlicrc the siuf.aco roclt, and the soil is thov- ol Southern Indi.i and the Dcccan, although 
comi-osodof its diiintcgr.atcd matori.ala. No fns,=ihi,.a.s it po.s.ses.scs a few genera of pl.aiits not to he found 
w.as to bo expected, h.avo been noticed in C., if we in tlio.ne n,gion.s. Us ]ihanog.amie plants arc limited 
except tbo senii-fo«sil rcin.ains of niollusea, Crustacea, to about 3000. The beautiful ixoras, crythriuas, 
and corals, hclanging to living 8pocie.s, which occur hule.as, .fonesi.is, and other llowering shnil.s bloom m 
in the riulo breccias of the north in the neighbour- tlie loresta. .\t an elevation of G.ilKJ feet, the ac.an- 
iiooil of the sea. The northern p.art of the island tliaci.e coier laige tracts ot groimd, and tlie tree-fern 
is rising, .and there also tho laud is making encroach- re.uhes the lu ight of 20 fet t On < ho liiglicst ground, 
nicnts on the son from another .agency. The immense rhodoileiidroiis attain to the si/c of timber-trees, 
masses of corals continually incrc.asing, ret.aiu the Tho Coral-true [Fiiriilliruia Indicn), the Miuaitu 
dC'bris brought from tho Indian continent by the {La<jrnira iitm litgimi), and tho, Joiie-sia osoca .aro 
currents of tho sea, and thus form a flat, over- amongst the most niiigmlicent of the flowering 
increasing madrepore plain, trees. The lig trihu arc planted in the vicinity of 

Of meta/s and mineral.';, iron, in tho form ot ,a the temples. In the forests, cluiihing-plants and 
carbonate, can ho obtained in groat quantities, and epiphytes of prodigious size and striking .appear.anco 
of such luirity as to rcscmlilo silver. Tin is found cover the trees with a mass of parasitic.al foliage of 
in tile uUua-ium at the base of tlio moiintaiim, and extraordinary growtli. The I’.alniacein aro very 
on the iieights the rare mct.al tellurium li.as been coiisi>icuoii3 m the vegetation of C., .although not inoro 
discovered. Nickel aud coh.alt aro Ec.arcr. Antlira- tli.an lOor 12 species aro indigenous : the cocoa-palm i 
cite .and rich veins of plumbago exist on the — of which it is estimated there .are not less than 20 | 

EOiithem range of lulls. The r/cnifi of C. li.ave been millions of trees — the t.ahpiit, tho palmjT:.a — which | 
colehrated from time immemorial, and they .arc most fonns extensive forests in the north of the island i 
plentiful in tho .alluvial plains at tho font of the hills —and the jaggery palm, .arc the most noteworthy, 
of Saflrag.am. S.apphircs, nihies, the oriental top.az. Of timber-trees, 00 species .arc knowai, and amongst 
garnets, amethysts, cinnamon stone, and cat’s-cye, these the satin-wood holds tho llrst rank. llie 
aro the principal gems and precious stones of tlic flora of tho highlands, above 2000 fret, and up to 
island. The most v.alu.ahlc is tho sapphire; .and GOOO or 7000, though much reseiiibUiig th.at of tho 
one of these, found in the yc.ar 1853, w.as worth Ncilgherrics, has a marked .aflinity to tho vegetation 
more than £4000. The v.alue of the precious stones of the highlaiuls of Malacca and Java, csiioci.ally 
annually found in the island has been estimated at the latter. 

£10,000. The pearl-fishery in tho Gulf of JIan.a.ar A knowleilgc of tlic fauna of C. has been 

has long been cclohrated, and the rovemio derived grc.atly advanced hj' the labours of Drs Templeton 
from it by govemmeiit for the year ending 31st and Kclaart and Mr Edg.ir Layard. Qaadmnnanons 
December 1857 W.-1S £20,550, 15s. Gd. Eiglity-.seven anim.als .arc rcpre.srnted by the ion's , qruciVis, and five 
seconds is about the longest time tho best divers can species of nmukey.s. Sixteen sjireics of the Cheirop- 
remain under water, and 1.3 fathoms is the greatest hra or hat tribe, e,xist in G. ; and avhat is a'cry 
dejith to w'hich they dc.sccnd. remarkahle, many of tlie.se rival the birds in the bril- 

Ilivcrs . — Tlie most important river in C. is tho liaucy of their colours. Tihe Picropus Edivardsii 
jrah.awclli-ganga. It has its source in tho vichiity llj-ing-fox of Eiiriipcans) measures from 4 to 5 feet 
of Ad.am’s Ecak, and after dr.aiiiing more tlian 4000 from tip to tiji of its extended w-ings. Of the larger 
square miles, it Bcp,arates into sover-al hraiichcs, and Carnii'ora, tho hear and leopard; and of tho sm.allor, 
enters the ocean near Trincomalce. The south side the palm-cat and tho glossy geiicttc (tho civet 
ot the island is watered by ton rivers of considerable of Europeans) may bo mentioned. The dreaded 
size, which flow into the sea between Point do Gallo tiger of India, the cheeta, the w-olf, and the hy.Tiia, 
and Manaar. On tho cast coast, the rivers aro arc happily not met with in Ceylon. Deer, hiiflalocs, 
Bm.allor, but still more numerous, .and many others and the humped ox of India aro amongst tho 
traverse tho northern and eastern proviuccs. Ruminant'ia; the little musk-deer (jl/ofc/itis maninna) 
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is less than two feet m len^h. The Padiydcnaata 
are represented hy the ricphant and the 
boar ; the former, which is for the most part tusic- 
less, is emphatically lord of the forests of Ceylon* 
The most remarkable of the Cetacea is the dugong. 
AVhales arc captured off the coast. 320 species 
of Birds have been ascertained by Drs Templeton 
and Kelaart and Mr Layard. The song of the 
robin and long-tailed thrush, and the nute-hkc 
voice of the oriole, are heard over the whole 
moimtain zone, and far down into the neighbouring 
plains. Eagles, the beautiful peregi-ine falcon, owls, 
swallows, kingfishers, sim-birds, bulbuls, crows, 
parroquets, pigeons, pea-fowl, jiuiglo-fowl, and many 
others of the feathered tribe might bo mentioned 
did space permit. Myriads of aquatic birds and 
waders, amongst which the flamingo is conspicu- 
OHS, coyer the lakes and lagoons. The crocodile 
is the largest reptile in the island ; tortoises and 
lizards are also foimd. There are a few species 
of venomous snakes, and of these the ticpolonga 
and the cobra da capeUo are the most deadly. 

Jnhah\lants.—S)i& Singhalese, the most niunerons 
of the natives of 0., are the descendants of those 
colonists from the valley of the Ganges who first 
settled in the island 543 B.c. In their customs, 
costume, and general appearance, they have remamod 
imchanged since the daj's of Ptolemy. The dress 
of the men, who have delio.ate fc.atm-es and slender 
limbs, is singularly effeminate, and consists of a 
comhoy or waist-cloth, very much resembling a 
petticoat ; their long hair, turned hack from the 
forehead, is confined with combs, and earrings 
are worn by way of ornament. The women, m 
addition to the comboy, cover the upper part of 
the figure iritb a white muslin jacket, and adorn 
themselves with necklaces, bangles, rings, .and 
jewellery. The Singhalese are f.also and cowardly, 
hut manifest a strong affection for their rela- 
tives, and a reverence for old ago. Polyandry still 
lingers in the interior of C., and was formerly 
univers.al; it is now, however, chiefly confined to 
the wealtliier classes, amongst whom one woman 
has often three or four husb.ands. The Kan- 
d 3 -.ans, or Highlanders, are a more stmrdy race, .and 
m.aintaiued their independence for threo centuries 
after the conquest of the low coimtiy by European 
sottlei-s. The M.alah.ars, or T.amils, have sprung from 
those early invaders of C., who from timo to time 
swept across from Southern Hindustan, and^ con- 
tended with the Singhalese kings for tlie sovereignty 
of the island. They h.ave formed the chief popula- 
tion of Jaffna for full 2000 years, aud constitutionally 
excel the Singhalese and iLandyaus. The Jloormcn, 
who are the most energetic and intelligent of the 
native communities, are met with in every province 
as enterprising traders. They are a very distinct 
raoo from the Singhalese, hut have no tradition of 
their origin. Europeans generally believe them to 
be of Arab descent, but Tennent is of opinion that 
‘they may be a remnant of the Persuans, by whom 
the island was frequented in the fourth aud fifth 
centuries.’ 

The ‘ burghers ’ of 0. are a people of European 
descent, who have become naturalised. Those of 
Poi-tugueso extraction hold the lowest place, and 
are mostly tradesmen and artisans ; hut the Dutch 
burghers frequently fill responsible posts, and are 
employed in the government offices. 

Hesidos the races already alluded to, there is a 
rATnn.rkn.blG tribe of outcasts— tliG Vcdtlabs— bardly 
removed from the wild animals of the forest, and 
believed to be descended from the Yakldios, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. They occupy 
a district in tlio eastern part of the island, aud 
have there preserv'cd their ancient customs and 


manner of living unaltered for more than 2000 
years. They appear to be without the instinct of 
worship, and have no knowledge of a God. The 
tribe is divided into the Roch VeddaJis aud the 
Village Vedda/is. The former hide themselves in 
the jungle, live by the chase, and sleep in trees 
or caves. They use fire to cook their meat, and 
their greatest gastronomic treats are the iguana 
lizard and roasted monkey. Their language — if 
the few words they make use of cau be called by 
that name— is a dialect of the Singhalese.' The 
Village Veddahs 'locate themselves in the vicinity 
of the European settlements, on the eastern coast, 
living in rude huts of mud and bark, and are 
hardly more civilised than their brethren of the 
jvmglcs. The ex_ertions of government to reclaim 
this harmless but degraded people have in some 
degree succeeded, and a promising colony has been 
formed. . _ _ _ . . 

Population. — Sir J. E. Tennent is of opinion that 
C., when in the height of its prosperity, must have 
been ten times as densely peopled as at the present 
day. In the official returns for the j’^ear 1870, the 
area and population of the six provinces of Cejdon 
are given as follows (total pop. in 1871, 2,405,287): 


TroTlncc*. * 

Arci In 

Si). Mile). 

■ Total 
PopulftCion., 

Pop. per 
Sq. Milt. 

Western, . . . 

Korth-western, , 
Southern, . . . 

Eastern, . • 

Northern, . . . 

Central, . 

3,345 

2,805 

1,927 

4,545 

D,062 

5,770 

C62,C5S 

214.699 

033,989 

90,601 

420,597 

371,466 

193*11 

76*51 

133*69 

21-25 

70-36 

ai*37 

Tolol, . 

Military, . 

24,454 

2,120,037 

2,847 

86*94 

•11 

Total (includ. military) 

.... 

2,128,88-1* 

87*05 


Religion. — The Singhalese .are devoted to_ Bud- 
dhism (q. V.), which is tho prev.ailing religion of 
the islanffi It does not exist, however, in that 
state of purity in which it- is still found in tho 
Indo-Chinese peninsula. Its sacred books are 
identical with those of Biirmah and Siam, and 
both record the doctrines' of Gautama in the Pali 
language ; the deviations are in matters of practice. 
The Malabar longs adulterated Buddhism to a con- 
siderable extent with Br.-ihmanism, introducing the 
worship of Hindu deities into the Buddhist temples, 
and this continues more or less to he the case. 
More than once have the Buddliists of 0. sought to 
restore the praity of their faith — at one time sending 
deputies to Siam, at another to Burmah, ivith this 
object in view. The Bunnnu or Amarapura sect 
li.ave long been the reformers of Singhalese Bud- 
dhism, and maintain no very friendly relations with 
the party, who, supported hy the priests of Siam, 
acluiowledgo the civil power in matters of religion, 
s.anction the worship of Hindu deities and tho 
employment of the priesthood in secular occupa- 
tions, uphold caste, and restrict the, sacred hooks. 
Caste was acknowledged hy the Singhalese prior 
to the introduction of Buddhism, which in principle 
is opposed to it j hut so firmly was it rooted, that 
it stiff endures, though more ns a social than a 
sacred institution. Gautama Buddha is said to 
have visited C. three different times to preach his 
doctrine, aud his Sri-pada, or sacred footstep, on 
the summit of Adam’s Peak (q. v.), still commands 
the homage of the f.aithful. Buddhism was not, 
however, permanently introduced into C. till 307 
B. 0 ., when Mahindo, obtaining the support of the 
lung, established it as the national faith. The 
influence of the priests gr.adually increased, and, by 

‘Incluaing 4732 British ami 14,201 vliifcs ol European 
descent. 
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t!io piety of the Singlialeso kings, monasteries -were 
riolily cmloivcd; for 'tkongk the Buddhist monk 
is individually forbidden to possess goods, a com- 
munity may own property to any extent; and it is 
a remarkable fact that, at the present day, no loss 
than one-third of the cultivated land of the island is 
computed to belong to the priesthood, and is exempt 
from taxation. The priests of 0. arc divided into 
two orders — tho Samayiaros, and those who, after a 
time of probation, receive the higher grade of Upa- 
Fninpadn. The fraternity are not raised by educa- 
tion above their countrymen, and the respect paid 
them is directed more to the dress than to the pei-son 
of the individual. Any mombor is at liberty to lay 
aside his ascetic character, and return to a secular 
life. Tho most celehr.ated Buddhistic relic in C. is 
the Dalada, or sacred tooth of Gautama, at K.andy, 
which is guarded avith jealous care, and preserved 
in an elegant shrine ; but it is well known that tho 
original relic avas destroj’cd by the Portuguese, and 
the ]iresent substitute is a piece of discoloured ia'ory, 
bearing no resemblanco to a human tooth. In all 
Buddhist countries, tho sacred buddings present, 
avith certain modifications, the same general character 
(see articles Bcnninsar, BnnjiAii, &c.); and in C. 
wo find tho three classes represented by the dagoba, 
or relic-shrine {datu, a relic, and (jahbhan, a shrine), 
tho temple proper, and tho adhara or monasteiw. 
The l.abonr bestowed on these edifices in the c.arly 
.ages of the Singhalese monarch}’ is truly astonishing. 
In the north of the island, mined citic.s — buried for 
ages in tho dojiths of tho forest, haa’o been di.s- 
covorod, revealing monumeiita that in dimensions 
may almost compare avith tho pyi'amids of Egypt. 
Tho most remarkable of these vestiges of an early 
cia’Uisatiou is Pollaiiarrua, tho ancient capital of C. ; 
and hero is the celebrated Gal-wihara, a rock-hewn 
temple, supposed to bo ‘ the only example in Ceylon 
of an attempt to fashion an architectural design out 
of the rook, after the manner of tho cave-temples of 
A junta and EUora.’ Tho reclining figure of Gautama 
on tho right (see cut, avliioh, avith the other illustra- 
tions, are reduced from Sir J. E. Teniient’s Ceylon), is 
•15 feet in length ; tho upright one measures 23 feet; 
and the sitting im.age on the left is 10 feet from 
the altar to the to]) of the head The cave-temple 
of Dambnol av.is built lOt) E.C., and is the nio-.b 
celebrated in the island The boll-sh.aped tapering 
dagobaa of C., as relic-shrines, answer to tho pagodas 


»V* ; ._r , 


such a imass of masonry, even in the present day, 
avoidd occupy 500 bricldayers from six to seven 






Eiitnmcc to tlie 'Pcnivlo DambooL 

j’oars/ ftt the of .v million .sterhiii; The Anibiis- 
Ull.i of Mihmt.il. i I'i auothor n‘iniirl;ai)lc da^ioha. A 
Very famous object in comiectiun with BiuUlhism in 
V. IS the s.xcied Bo-trcc* of Auaiajapoora [Picpuly 
rtcof Tf which was jilauUsl tlierc 28S years 

li.i , uml 18 hy far the oldest trie m the ■world of 
which an authciitic histoiy exists. 8cu Bo-riiJiii 
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of Burmali — which they very much resemble — and 
the topes of Afghanistan. Tho ruins of the Jayta- 
wanarama dagoha still reach the height of 249 feet; 
its diameter is 3C0 feet ; and from base to pinnacle 
it is covered with trees of tho largest size. This 
enormous structure contains 20 millions of cubical 
feet ; and iSir J. E. Tcnuoiit concludes that to erect 


— tie'll' 

Tho AmhustcU.a D.agoha, Mdnnt.il.i. 

Amongst tho antitpiities of C, must he mentioned 
those wonderful moniiravnts of tho former greatness 
of the Singhalese people— the ruined tanks ; with 
which almost iiothuig of a similar kind, whether 
ancient or modern, can he compared : 00 colossal 
reservoirs, and .ahout 700 smaller tanles, still exist, 
though for the most part in ruins. The restoration 
of these m.agmliceut works of irrigation has recently 
been begun. Brahmanism or Hinduism (q.v.) is 
the faith of the Tamils or Malahars, but the Moor- 
men are Mohammedans. After the cxpiUsion of 
the Dutch Christians, Protestant missions to the 
natives of C. wore commenced by the Baptists in 
1813. The ^Yc3ieyan Methodists followed in 1814, 
the Americans in 1810, tho Church of England in 
1818, and Christian instruction has made some 
progress amongst tho native ^lojiiilations. Of these 
the peasantry of the Kaiidi’an lulls have proved tiio 
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least acoessihle to its influence. Schools, collcniate 
institutions, and female seminaries, under the direc- 
tion of the missionaries, are in successful opera- 
tion. 

Oovernmcnt . — The administration of C. is vested 
in a governor, who is assisted by an executive 
council of five members, and a legislative council 
of fifteen members. The governor’s salary is £7000 
jier annum. In 1S71, the rev'enuo was £1,121,079, 
and the expenditure £l,0G4,lSi. The chief items 
of revenue are the customs, averaging £280,000; 
licenses, £150,000 ; sales and rents of iniblic lands, 
£230,000. The colony made very great progress 
under the able administration of Sh- H. Ward 
An objectionable tax, however, on the import 
of grain, and also on its home cultivation, still 
exists. 

The following are the trade returns for the five 
yeai-s 1867 to 1871 : 


Years. 

Import!. 

Cxputtt. 

1867, 

. . £4,504.339 

£3.530,225 

3,786,722 

1868, 

. , . 4,403,177 

1869, 

. . . 4,630,023 

3,631,065 

1870, 

. . . 4,031,297 

. , . 4,797,592 

F,*pcrtj from Ccjlon to 

3,803,730 

1871, 

3,034,853 

Iniimrts of Rrititli Home 

Yearj. 

ttiu Unlicti Kingdom. 

I'fwduco into Cfjlon. 

1SC7, 

, . £3,224.512 

£771,879 

1808, , 

. . . 3,671.494 

828,483 

1S69, 

. . . 3, 740, 723 

796,373 

1870, 

. , . 3,450.971 

008,415 

1871, 

. 3,107,073 

028,807 


The value of the staple cotTcc exported from 
Ceylon to the United Kingdom was, in 1867, 
.£2,814,060; in 1808, £2,986,479; in 1809, £2,867,724; 
in 1870, 2,790,898 ; and in 1871, 2,623,203. In 1870, 
cocoa-nut oil, valued at £202,316, and raw cotton at 
£50,947, wore exported to the United Kingdom. 
To the ancient world, C. was famous as a_ place of 
traffic. Egj'ptians, Greeks, Komans, Persians, and 
Arabians traded to its ports ; and many particulars, 
such as geogr.aphical position and natural produc- 
tions, seem to identify Point dc Gallo with the 
Tarshish of the Hebrew historians. 

The histoiij of C., of which the limits of this 
article will only .allow the briefest possible outline, 
may be conveniently di\-ided into ancient and 
modem, and the latter into the Portuguese, Dutch, 
and British periods. 

The records of its early history c.ame to light in 
1820, and Mr Tumour, devoting himself to their 
study, composed .an Epitome, of the History of Ct, 
from the year 543 n.c. to 1798 a.I).; .and ho records 
the reigns of 165 kings, who reigned during this 
space of 2341 years. The most famous of the Sin- 
ghalese books is the Mahawanso, a metrical chronicle, 
in the Pali langiuage, which gives an accoimt of 
the island during the above 23 centuries. The 
story begins avith the invasion of Wij.ayo (543 B. c.), 
son of a petty Indi.an sovereign in the coimtry 
av.atered by the Gauges. He subdued the Yakkhos, 
the aboriginal inhabitants ; married a daughter of 
one of the native chiefs, avhom he subsequently 
repudiated for an Indian praicess ; .and foiuided a 
dynasty that held undivided sovereignty in C. for 
nearly eight centuries. He bestoaved on his kingdom 
his patrimonial name of Sihala (avhenco Singhalese, 
Ceylon), and promoted the settlement of colonists 
from the mainland. In the reign of Iring Dea-eni- 
piatissa (307 n.c.). Buddhism aa-as cstamished as 
the national robgion, and his reign was further 
remarkable by the planting of the sacred Bo-tree, 
288 B. c. ; and noav commenced the erection of 
those stupendous buildings already noticed. The 
next important epoch in Singhalese history is the 
740 


usurpation of the Malabars (237 B. c.), foreign 
mercenaries from the Coromandel coast, to aa'hom 
the native sovereigns had intrusted the defence 
of the island. Several Malabar invasions are 
chronicled in the history of C., and these foreigners 
lono contended with the native princes for supreme 
.authority. Passing on to 1071 A.D., a native 
d5rnasty was then re-estabhshed in the, person of 
AVijaj'o B.ahu, which, for 100 ye.ars, delivered the 
country from the dominion of the Mal.abars. Pr.ak- 
r.ama B.ahu commenced a reign, in 1153, the most 
renowned in the records of Ceylon. He devoted 
himself to religion and agrieulture, and besides many 
notable religious edifices, he caused no less than 
1470 tanks to be constructed, subsequently knomi 
as the ' seas of Pr.alcrama.’ Thirty years after the 
de.ath of this monarch, the M.al.ab.ars handed ^ith 
a large army, and speedily conquered the whole 
island. In 1235, a n.ative dynasty recovered a part 
of the Idngdom. During the reign of Dharma Pr.ak- 
rama IX. the Portuguese first visited C., 1505 ; 
but it was in 1517 that they first formed a perma- 
nent settlement at Colombo for trading purposes. 
Their encroachments soon raised the patriotic Kan- 
dyans, and it is a remarkable fact, that though .at 
the first visit of the Portuguese in 1605 they were 
even ignorant of the use of gimpowder, they, after a 
while, excelled their cneimcs as musketeers, and 
were fimally able to bring 20,000 stand of arms to 
bear against them. ‘ Amity, commerce, and religion,’ 
was the Portuguese motto ; but their rule in C. is 
a sad story of rapacity, bigotry, and cruelty. They 
wore at last driven from the isl.and by the Dutch 
in 1058, after a contest of twenty years, when, ns 
Sir J. E. Tcnnent remarks, ‘ the f.an.atio.al ze.al of the 
Roman Catliolio sovereign for the prop.ag.ation of 
the faith, was replaced by the eaiucst toil of tho 
Dutch traders to intrench their trading monopolies; 
and tho almost chiv.alrous energy with which the 
soldici-s of Portugal resisted the .attacks of the 
n.ative princes, was exchanged for the subdued 
humbleness 'uath wliich the merchants of Holland 
endured the insidts .and outrages poiqietr.ated by tho 
tyrants of Kandy upon their envoys and officers.’ 
But the purely military tenure of the Dutch was 
destined to give place to the oolonis.ation of tho 
British. It was during tho gre.at Europe.an w.ar 
succeeding the French Ilevolution, that the English 
gained possession of the island. On the 1st August 
1795, an expedition imder Colonel James Stuart 
landed at Trmcomalee, which was speedily captured, 
and fin.ally the garrison of Colombo sun’cndered 
on the 16th February 1796. By this capitidation, 
all the Dutch settlements and strongholds in 0. 
were ceded to the English ; though the island was 
not formally annexed to the British crown till the 
Pe.ace of Amiens, 27th March 1802. The native 
sovereigns, however, continued in the possession of 
their mountain territory ; but at length the Kandy.an 
king, lYikrama Eaja Singha, after peipetr.ating the 
most frightfid atrocities on his own people, seized 
.and murdered certain native merchants, British 
subjects, trading to Kandy. War followed, January 
1815 ; Kandy was taken, and the tyr.ant sent a 
captive to the fortress of Vellore. On the 2d March 
1815, a treaty was concluded with the native chiefs, 
by which the king was formally deposed, and his 
territories annexed to the British erown. 

Since then, the island has made rapid strides in 
material prosperity. Tlie mount.ain-forests have 
been replaced by plant.ations of coffee, of which, in 
tho year 1857, there were 403 under oidtiv.ation, 
giving an nv-erago crop of 347,100 civt. per annum. 
Many important public works have been com- 
pleted, and- others are still in progress. A mag- 
nificent mountain-road now connects Colombo with 
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Kamly, and there -is a railway 75 miles in 
h nu’th. 

See Ci'nhn, Physical, Ilhtorkal, and Topographi- 
enh fee., by Sir James Emerson Tennent (Lend. 
Is.'O), a very complete and learned work on the 
i-!and, written in popular and eloquent lang- 
naye ; and Chrisiiamty in Ceylon, by the same 
antlior (Lond. 1850); The Slatesman'x Ytne-hook 
(1873). 

CEYX. Sec Ivtxr.risiiEi:. 

CEZOIBRA, a coast town of Portugal, in the 
)irovince of Estroinadnra, about IS miles south of 
Lisbon. C. has active fisheries, and .a pop. of 500(1. 

CIIABLTS, a viUage in France, dej). of Yomn-, 
which gives name to ii mueli esteemed white Hur- 
gundy (q. v.) wine. 

OIIA'GSIA. Sec Jl.uioox. 

CHA'DDjV. See llnNU’VE. 

CIIADIYICK, Edwin, C.B., a distiiiguisbod social 
and sanitary reformer of the present ' d.ay, born m 
flic viLinity of Jil.anchcater, 2-lth J.annary iSOl. lie 
.studied l.aw, but c.arly devoting his allentiuii to 
questions of Boci.al, sanibary, and political science, 
he attracted the notice of Lord (iro}'’.s government, 
by avhoru he w.as .apjioinfod an assastant-eommis* 
.sioner to inquire into the ojicration of the I'oordaws 
in England and 'Wales, llis report, imbli.shed with 
otheni in 1S33, commanded most attention, being 
remark.ablc alike for the wide and searching cliar- 
aeter of its invc.stig,ation.5, the liappincss of its illu.s- 
tratinns, and thc convincing proofs it fumisbed .ai 
to the iiecessitj- of refonn in the fsy.stem of .ulmmis- 
tralion. Its merit avas recognised by those « ho had 
the jioaver to reward him ; and on the org.anisati<m of 
the new Poord.aav Boaixl, C. av.as appointed scori’t.ary. 
In connection with this Board, and the (Jcneral Board 
of Ilealth, C. for twenty years was energetic m the 
origination and administration of reniedi.d measun s 
ii'Iative to the distribution of poordaw funds and 
to the B.anitary condition of the country. He lias 
al=o given much attention to the comstitution of 
the coiist.abulary force, with a view to the better 
jirevontion of olfences and the readier detection of 
criiniii.als. On a change being ni.ado in the Board 
of Ilc.alth in 1S34, C. retired avith .a pension. He 
has since taken great interest in promoting com- 
jictitivc e.aamin.ations for government olhees, ami 
indeed in almost all questions of social economy. He 
h.as been an active member of the .dissociation for 
the Promotion of .Social .Science. In IS-'i'.t— ISGO, 
he collected evidence for the Eklucation Commission. 

CITgEIlOXJsFA, ,a city of Bu'otia, in ancient 
Crcece, near the Cciihi'siis' on the bor.lers of Plioci.a. 
It is celebrated on account of seaeral important 
batlle.s fought in the iicighbniirliood. In <147 ji. c., 
the BfCOtians hero obtained a victory over the 
Athoniaiis; and in .‘l.'iS Ii.c., Philip of M.accdon 
signally defeated the united forces of the AtlicniaiiR 
and Boeotians, and so cni-shed the liberties of 
0 recce. A mound of earth, about a mile from tin* 
modem adlhago of Kapunia, wliich occupic.s the site 
of the old city, still marks the place where the 
7’hcbans who fell in the battle were buried ; and 
a m.agniricent lion, avhich Colonel Muro pronounce 1 
to be * the most intere.sting sepulchral monument in 
Greece,’ was exc.avatcd from this tiiniuliis some 
years ago. At G., .also, SO ii.c., .Sulla dcfcatcl Uie 
generals of Jlithridatos. Plutarch w.as a native of 
this town. A few ancient remains yet exist. 

GIIglsTOEO’ETIDAil, a family of acantlioji- 
teroiis fiflhe.';, nearly corrcsi>onding to the genus 
Ghaitodon (Gr. hair-tooth) of Liiiiiams; and .also 
named SQUAinPENKEs (Lat. Bc.aly-linned), because 
of the most di.stinctive character of the family, the 


incrustation of the soft portions of the dorsal and anal 
fins, and often of the spinous parts also, with scales, 
the fins .appearing to t.apor gradu.ally out of the 
thickness of the body, which is in general remark- 
.ably compressed, so that, without dissection, it is 
impossible to toll where they begin. The scales are 
strongly ctenoid (ij.v.). The tjqncal genus Chcclodon, 



and those mn^t nearly .allied to it, have hair-Iikc 
teeth, so tli.at their j.aus resemble brashes ; some 
fishes of the family, however, have trenchant teeth 
on the j.ius, .and .'.<.m.\ as Jltooni {q. v.l, havo card- 
hke tl.th b..th on tile j.ius and jial.ate. Most of 
the ('. .ar.‘ tropical, only on.' spieus, Jlrama Jlaii, 
isi\er found m tin British seas. They generally 
frequent loeky shores. Their colours are often 
extremely gay, and iisil. illy disposed rather in stripes 
or li.iiuhs than in '-j.ot.s. ‘The eye of man receives 
the gn.ibr pb .iwir.' from their eonteinidation, in 
that, liiangof moderate or small w/e. anil liauuting 
liabitu.ally tli.’ coral basins of the trausp.arent tropi- 
e.il .SI .as, they disport themselves in the beams of ,a 
verlu.il sun, as if ib.sirons of exhibiting their splen- 
did Imnes to the gieatest aiK.intagc m the lilazo 
of d.ay.' Many bingulanties of fonn occur in this 
family, ns the long slender snout of the Chelmons, 
the « liip-thong-hke prolong.ation of some of the r.ays 
of the dors.al fins in J { rnwchus niid Zanclus, tho 
wing-hke dorsal and anal fins of Plalax, the sh.arp 
recunid horns of the Buffalo-fish {Taiirichlhys), fee. 
To this family belong the Archer-fishes (q. x'.), xvhnso 
-sincular habits have been already noticed. — The 
fh.sli of most of the C. is of very fino flavour. 

GII.V'FJiR, a common name of thoso beetles or 
loleopteroHS insects, xvhich cither in tho pcifcct or 
larva st.ate, are destructive to jilants ; particularly 
those which devour the wood, bark, or roots of trees. 
From these, however, it is sometimes extended to 
some colcojiteroua insects which have no such habit. 
The wonl G. is seldom used alone, but generally as 
jmrt of .a iiaiiie, with some prefix ; thus, wo have 
CW.-r/iq/tr, Itosc-chnftr, Barh ihn/ir, fee, 

GHATi'E-GUTTEU, ,a name commonly given 
to nil iinplenient now miieli used by farmers for 
cutting hay and straw into lialf-ineh lengths. Tho 
.adv.antago of this eonsLits not so much in facili- 
tating mastication or digestion, .as in preventing 
nnim.als from w.estuig their foo.l, Ko small amount 
of inech.aiiie.al ingenuity has been apjiliud to tho 
construction of chair-euttors, the simplest and oldest 
liiiuls of which .an’ mere hand-machines with a 
single large knife, the bay nr straw being jiashcd 
forw.ard in a trough or box, whilst others arc driven 
by horae, ste.am, or water power, and arc not a little 
complicated. 

GIIA'FI'TNCH (Frinyilla cahbs), one of tho most 
common British birds, a species of Finch (q.v.), and 
prob.ably that to which the name Finch, now so 
extended in its signification, originally belonged ; 
Jink, the Gcnnan form of the name, .and gnnk and 
twin/:, English proviiici.al forms still appropriated to 


CTTAGRISS— CffALCEDON. 


I tlio C., jiaving some rosenil>]ance of sornid to Us 
common call-note. The ^vholc length of tlio C. is 
ahout six inches. The tail is very slightly forked. 

I The male, in suminei\ lias the top of the head and 
I nape of the neck bhiisli-gray ; the hack, chcstmifc; 

, tho^ wngs almost black, ■with two conspicuous 
j wliito bars; the tail, nearly black. Tho colours 
I of the female are much duller than those of the 
I male. Tlio C. is a very widcl}' distributed species, 

’ being found in almost all parts of Europe, in 
j some j>arLs of Asia, in the north of Africa, and as 
1 far west as the .V/orcs. In tho colder northern 
countries?, it is migrator}’; in more southem regions, 
it is stationary. Lmnanis gave it the specific namo 
' raffkt, from ohsemng tliat tho flocks congregated 
in \nntcr in Sweden consisted chiefly of m.ales, 

, the females having, as he supposed, sought a milder 
climate, A j^artiai separation of the sexes is ohscr\’ed 
als«> in the gr»*nt wiiiter-lloclcH in Ilrilain, but it is 
only partial ; and Varrell thinks that the young 
males (if the jircvious seas*»n, ^^hil'll resemhfe the 
femah’s in plumage, am nssueiated with them, and 
liayo been mistaken h»r them. 'I’ln' flocks scon in 
Ilritain in winter arc believed to be augmented bj' 
migration friun Scandiiias la. H’ht' eggs arc nsnally 
four or five in nunibcr, of pale purplish buff colour, I 
sp\ringly stn'-ikcd and spetted with reddish brown. 
Ilie ('. bids (diiefly oil iteii'cts, an*! does much' 
scndio in Minmur by dcslroMug aphides and I 
caterpillars; but cats al-o .and is fuinrtunei 

jH-iveeuted. because m ^p^ng it pulls up and cats 1 
young turnips and radisln-'* w In ii m llie s-eddeaf. | 
Oi\’al imnilu rs uf < halhru Ium are killed for tho table ' 
in Italy. IfHJermany. thn bir<l is in the highest 
esteem ns a K'Uigdiird, It-, notes am very clear .and 
loud, but Foine iiidividual.s gn atly cxeej the (»rdi* 
nnra* multitmh’ of tlieir spe.ae* , .and tlieir superior ' 
Tintcri, if In anl on tin’ 'I’huringian hills, npeeUily 
nttraet bird-catclur?. Jieehstt in says that, in 
J huringia, a euw has been given bir .a with a fme 
voice; and tin* (rennans have talon the tnmblelo 
clafsify tin* ditTerent strains of chafiinchea, giving 
them distinct name:, and r* .warding thoec lords ns 
particular!}' valuahle b) wlmh lert.airi of tln'-o 
fitramn are produced, — I hc c*«mm*»a Scotch ii.uiie of 
the C\ is 

CIIAOUIkS, a river entering the Gulf of Darien 
on the north nide of tin* »»f ikaii.aiiin, nc.ar 

lat. IS' X. d’lnuigli, tow'ards its mouth, it vanes 
in dejith from KJ to ;;t) it is y< t. by reason at 
onte of Its rapidity ami its f.alD, but little .available 
/•■•r iiavigatinn. .\t it * entrains* is a port of its 
liaiiin. iSutli tin* town, Iiowevcr, and the stream 
h.ave recently lo^t rn-.irly all lln* .adv.aiit.ages of their 
jtosition, throiigii the • staMisliiin nt (d .an iiitcr- 
oeranic railway, wlinh, on tlie Atlantic phle. com- 
inciices at A.spinwall, al.oul S miles to tin* north. 

CIIAIX, in Surveying (e.ilh-d (hinter’.s Cliaiii, 
from its inventor), is a iinasure of *2‘2 y.ards long, 
composed of lOO iron bnli-s, e.ath of whndi is thus 
7 n2 inche.s long. As .an acre contains fSli) fi(|uaro 

yards, 10 sijuare chains (t2'2 x 22 y lO ^ dslO sipLaro 
yank), or l(Ki,(|[|0 pipiaro links, make an aero. 
niAIX-DUIDGJk See Si srr..\'.siox Duimii:''. 
CIIAIX-OAIILK, iSce CAiu.n. 

CIIAIX-.MAIL, or CIIAIX-AUMOUlk much 
tiled m tile 12th and loth eenturies, consisted of 
hainmorod iron links, connected one to aiintlicr into 
the hiirn of «a g.anneiit. Sueh .annniir was much 
more flexihlc and convenient to tho avearcr than 
that w’liieli was formed of steel or brass plates, but 
was less fitted to hear the thrust of a lance. 

OlfAIX-SIIOT, chiefly used ill Jiaval warfare, I 
are very (k'Ktnu’livt' inissilc':, consistiii" of two balls 
coniu'ctoti iiy a 2)iccc of cliaiii ci^^bt or ton inches in 


fengtb. jUl is fired coUeotivcly from Ibo gim, and 
tbo chain enables the balls to catch and destroy 1 
objects wbicli otborOTse might possibly escape. 

OHAINS, on shipboard, are strong iron liidcs or 
plates, bolted at tho lower end to the ship-timbers, 
and having a block or dead-eye at tho upper end. 
Their purpose is to fasten down tiie slirouds tightl}'. 
They are brought out laterally at tho top by rcstiug 
in tlio middle against the channels, wliich are broad 
thick planks, voiy strongly fixed, and projecting 
horiront.aUj’ from tho side of the ship, one pair for 
cacii mast. j 

OlIAINS, IlAh'GiNG ii<% In atrocious cases, it | 
was usual for courts of justice, in former times, to i 
direct tho bodies of malofactoi-s, after execution, to i 
bo Imng in C. upon a gibbet near tbo spot where j 
the crime ^va3 committed; Init this, s.ays Black- 1 
stone, ‘was no part of tlio legal judgment.’ 'J’ho 
rc.asons conimonl3' assigned for tho practice are two : 
first, that it might strike terror into other oflenders ; 
and second, that it might afiord ‘ a comfortahlc siglit 
to Iho relations nnd friends of the dccoasei’ This 
barbarous adjunct to capital puni.shmcnt was not 
finally aholi.shed till a very recent period, and it 
may Rurpri.so our readers to learn that, two j-ears 
after tho passing of tho Beform Bill, -it was shll in 
accordance with tho law, if not with tho cu.stom of 
liiiglniKh Tho act ‘ to aholi.'h tho j>rnctico of liang- 
ing the bodies of criminals in chains ’ (■} nnd 5 Will. 

IV. c. 20), was jia-s^cd on 2oth .T\ily 18T1. Xlio last 
case of banging in C. mentioned ns baring occurred 
in 8colland, is tliat of Andrew Wil.=on, who jioisoned 
liw wife in 1703 (Hume, vol. ii., p. 082). ,Sco 
I’uNi.siiMU.VTs and Di.ssr.crioir. 

CnALA'ZA,in Botanj-, a inenihrano which unito.s 
the nucleus nnd integuments nt tho baso of an ovule. 

It is traversed bj’ vessels which snjiplj’ noiun'sh- 
rnent to the osuile. It i.s often of a difl'oront colour 
from the rest of tlio integuments, nnd is con.spicuoii.s 
ill tbo ripened _ seed; but it is somefimes difficult 
I to dislingui.sli it, particnl.arl.y in orlliolropal food.s, 

' svhen it is in contact aritli tho hilum, the foramni 
or micropiife being at the ojiposito extremitj’ of tho 
seed. Sco OsTJi.r. and Snrn. 

f Tlie cords aeliich hind the j’olk-bag of an egg to 
the lining membrane at the tivn ends of the shell, 
and l;ce]> it near the middle as it floats in the 
nibiiiiieii, nro also called c/m/nc'r. Thej' njipcar to 
be foniicd of a peculiarly’ viscid albumen. 

ClIALCEDOM, a citj’of ancient Bitlijmia, at tbo 
entrance of the Eiixinc, opjiositc to Byrantiiim. It 
^ wa,s founded CSf n. c. hj' a colonj' from Mogara, and 
Foon hoc.amc a jdaco of considcnahle trade and 
, in)|>ortanee. It contained Foveral tcmiilcs, one of 
I svliich, dislicated to Apollo, had an oracle. C. v’ns 
I taken by the I’orsians, EiifTcicd tho vicissitudes of 
I av.ardiiriiig tho atrifo forGrcciau supremacy between 
tlio Athenians and Lacedminonians, and finally 
^ inched into the Homan empire. During tho hlithri- 
I d.atic war, it was the scene of a bold exploit of the 
I I’ontic sovereign. Having invaded Bitlijuiia, all the 
wealthy Homans in tho district fled for refuge to 
C., avlicreuiion ho broke the chains that jirotccted 
tho port, biinicd four ships, and towed aw.ay the 
remaining si.xty. Under tho cmjiire it was made 
a free citj-, and avas tho scene of a gcncr.al council, 
held •l.'il .\. I). Cliosrocs the Persian cajitiircd it 
GIG A. P., after which it declined, until it avas finally 
demolished by ihe Turks, aa’ho used its mins to build 
mosques and othercdificcs nt Constantinople. ,0. w.as 
tho hirthjilace of tho jihilosophor Xciiocratcs. 

The comicd of C.,to aa-hich allusion has been made, 
avns the fourth univcr.s.al council, nnd aaaas asscmhlcd 
bj' tlio emperor hfaroian for the purjioso of draaa’ing 
up a form of doctrine in regard to tho uatm-e of 


CHALCEDONY— OHALETO. BAY. 


I Christ, which should equally .ivoid tlio errors of 
■ the Ncstorians (q. v.) .lud Monophysifces (q. v.). Six 
I hmidred bishops, almost all of the liistem or 
I Greek Clnirch, were present. The doctrine declared 
; to ho orthodox was, tliat in Christ there were two 
I natm-es, which coidd not bo intermixed (this cl.ause 
j ar.as directed against the Monophysites), and which 
' also were not in entire separation (this was 
directed against the Nestorians), but which were 
•so conjoined, that their union destroyed neither 
the pecidiarity of each nature, nor the oneness of 
Christ’s person. 

CHALCEDONY (often misspelled Calccdony), a 
beautiful mineral of the quartz family, or rather a 
variety of quartz, from which it does not differ in 
chemical composition or in any essential character. 
It derives its name from Chalcedou in Bithynia, 
ne.av which it is found in considerable abundance, 
and has been known b 3 'tho same name from ancient 
times. It occurs in different kinds of rock, but 
most frequeutl}' in old lavas and trap-roclrs, .and is 
fmmd in almost all parts of the world where these 
exist, or where there .are boiUdem derived from them. 
It is common in Scotland, and specimens of gre.at 
beautj’ are brought from Iceland and the E.irfie 
Islaiuhs. It never occurs in crystals. It constitutes 
the wliolo or the principal part of many ag.ates. It 
is generally translucent, sometimes semi-transparent, 
has not much lustre, and is in colour generally wliitc 
or bluish white, sometimes reddish white, sometimes 
milk-white, less frequently gr.ay, blue, green, yellow, 
hrouni, or even black. Its fracture is oven, or very 
slightly conchoidal. — C. is much used in jowcUery, 
for brooches, necklaces, .and ornaments of all sorts, 
the largest pieces being sometimes made into little 
boxes, cups, & 0 . It was much used by the anciente, 
and many beautiM engraved specimens appear in 
antiquarian coUeotions. Chalcedonies with dissemi- 
nated spots of brown and red, were once very liighly 
jirized, aud were caUod Sligmites or St Stephen’s- 
stones. Petrified pl.ants are sometimes foimd in C., 
in which they appear to have been onc,asod whilst 
it w.as in course of formation. Specimens of C. 
are sometimes found enclosing a little w.ater in the 
interior, wliich gives them a ver^- be.autifid appeari 
anco ; but the water easily escapes, to prevent 
which, rings or other ornaments made of such stones 
are kept in distilled w.ater, when not worn. The 
ancients set a very high value on these cnhyilritcs 
(Gr. cn, in, and hydor, water). The ■\’'iccntin was 
celebrated for producing them. 

CHALCEDONYX (or, crroneousl}-, Calcedomjx), 
a name given to .agates formed of cacholong, or a 
white opaque chalcedony, .alternating with a gr.ayish 
translucent chalcedony. 

CHA'LOIS, the capital town of the island and 
government of Eubma, Greece, situated on the 
Euripus, a strait separating the island from Bceotia, 
.and which at this point is only 120 feet wide. The 
Euripus is divided into two channels, of unequal 
breadth and depth, by a rock, which is surmounted 
by a castle, partly of Venetian and partly of 
Thrldsh construction. A stone bridge, of somo 70 
feet in length, connects the rock with the Boeotian 
’ shore, while a wooden and mov.ablo bridge, of about 
35 feet, unites it with Chalois. C. is a place of 
very great antiquity, having been founded, as tradi- 
tion asserts, before the Trojan war, by an Ionian 
colony from Athens. Its rise w.as rapid.- It sent 
out numerous colonies, aud was the centre of the 
trade of the western Mediterranean. Governed 
at first by an aristocracy, it fell into the hands of 
the Athenians, who in 506 u. c. divided the lands 
of 0. amongst somo of their own number. It sub- 
sequently fell under the power of the Macedonians 


and Homans, and was .at this time a phace of great 
maitary importance, nearly 9 mUes in cheumfer- 
enco, and had many fine temples, theatres, and 
other public bufidings. Aristotle died at Chalcis. 
In the middle ages, it was prosperous under the 
Venetians, who hold it for nearly three centuries, 
unta its conquest by the Tiu-ks in 1470. The hon 
of St Mark is, or was untfi within recent years, stfil 
to bo seen over the gateway between the bridge and 
the citadel. Not manj^ ancient remains now exist 
at Chalcis. The streets are narrow, but the houses, 
m.any of which owe their ori^ to the Venetians, 
.are substantial and spacious. Pop. 5000. 

CHA'LOIS, a genus of Saurian roptOes, the type 
of a famdy called Chalcidce, some of which are popu- 
larly termed snake-lizards, bec.ause of the resem- 
blance to snakes in the elongated form of the body, 
the hmbs being also rem.arkably small, so that this 
famUy forms one of the transition links between 
the Saurian and the Ophidian reptiles. 'The sc.ales 
are rectangular, .and arranged in transverse b.ands, 
without being imbric.ated or disposed like tiles. 
Tlie Chalcidfe are natives of warm climates, both in 
tho old and new worlds. 

Tlie name C. has also been bestowed on a genus 
of tho order Hymenoptpra, allied to the Ichneumons, 
uliich has become the tyjie of a tribe or f.amily, 
tontaining a vast number of species — 1000 being 
supposed to exist in Britain — all of them of small 
size, m.any very minute, many of them very bril- 
li.'iit in their colours, and the larv.-o of all of them 
par.asitio in tho larviu or piip.n, some even in tlio 



Clialcis Claripos, 

One of the laritrst Ilrltlsh Fpccios : 
o, the vvinps of one side, nuagnUlciI (very dcstiluto of nervuros) ; 
t, h!ml-lcg, iiiagriillcd; c, antenn.i, ninmuncil. 

eggs, of other insects. The olirysalis of a butterfly 
or moth often nourishes a great number of these 
parasites ; .and they become useful in prev-enting tho 
excessive multiplication of species which destroy 
v.aluable plants. 

CHALCO'GEAPHY, a ped.antio term used to 
signify engraving on copper, corapoimded of the 
Greek wor^ edialhos, brass or copper, and grapho, I 
write. The term is in.accur.ate when applied, as it 
often is, to engraving on other metals, such as steel 
and zinc. Eor zinc-engr.aving, the still more 
objectionable word Zincography has been invented. 

CHALDiE'A. .See Babvlok, Babylonia. 

CHA'LDEE. See Ailauzea. 

CHALDEE, an old Scotch dry measure, con- 
taining 16 bolls. See Boll. 

CHA'LDEON (Lat. caldarium, a vessel for w.arm 
water), an old dry mcasiu-o used in seDing co.al, and 
containing 36 heaped bushels. Coal is now sold 
by weight. 

CHALEUE BAY, .an inlet of tho Gulf of St 
Lawrence, between G.aspe, a district of Lower C.anada, 
and New Brunswick, having a depth of 90 miles 
from cast to west, and a width vai-ying from 
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12 to 20. Tlio Eistigouche, ivliich enters the gul£ 
from New Bninswiok at its verj- hc.rcl, marlrs, at 
its mouth, the inter-proraicial houndarj-. 

CHALICE (Lat. calix, 
a cup). This ancient name 
^ J for an ordinaty drinldng- 
•■’p.C/ ouj/ h.as been ret.aincd lor 
the vessels used for the 
vine in the holy sacra- 
incut. Chalices .are com- 
monly made of silver, but 
-J, •'Vj^ it avas not unu.sual for 

.. i them to be of gold, or gilt 

and jewelled. Chalices 
were also made of glass. 
Chalice : crystal, and ag.ato ; hut 

Kounil in n Stone Coflin of these substances have hcen 
the 12ih ccntuij' In Chi- ab.audonod, in consequence 
cheqer C.uhetlnil.— Copied . ^.i ; f,.no'ite i.ntnro 
from l-nrhcr’s Olossanj o/ 

.Irchilccturc, the C. is the attribute of 

St John the Evangelist. 

CHALK, a soft e.arthy a'aricty of limcstoiie or 
carbonate of lime, fomiing great stiata, and claim- 
ing the attention of tlio geologi.st oven more than 
of the luincralogist. It is generally of a yellowish- 
white colour, but pometunos snow-white. It is 
easily broken, and has an earthy fracture, is rough 
ami very meagre to tho touch, and adheres slightly 
to the tongue. It generally eontaius a little silica, 
alumina, or magne.sia, sometimes all of thc.se. 
-■Vlthoiigh often very soft and earthy, it i.s some- 
times so compact that it can bo used as a hiiildmg- 
stone ; and it is u.« 0 (l for thi.s imriiose either in a 
rough state, or sawn into Mocks of proper .shajie 
and size. It i.s hurned into (puchlime, and nearly 
all tho hon.ses in London are cemented with mortar 
BO procured. 'J'ho silicioiis partieh'S heiiig sepanated 
hy pounding and didnsing in uater, it hecomes 
whiting, of which tho doinesUo u.sos are familiar 
to every one. C.arponters and others use it for 
making marks, Mhieh are easily etlaced : the W«rl'- 
loard and piece of ('. are now oonimon equally 
in tho lecture-rooms of universities and in tho 
humblest . villagc-seliools. t'., perfectly ]«irilicd, is 
mi.\ed with vcgct-ahlo colouring mattei's, siicli .as 
turmeric, litmus, saflVon, ami s.ap-gieen, to form 
pastil colours ; hut vegetahio coloius which contain 
an acid .are changed hj' it. .See Ciiayou'. The 
Viaivn irhilr of artists i.s simply |mrilied ch.alk. In 
.a perfectly piirilied st.ate, it is admini.stered .as a medi- 
cine, to correct acidity in the stomach. (1. is also 
extensively used as a m.aiuire. See Liu i:,.as .a iiiaiiiiie. 

CHALK, Ili-acK, is a mineral quite dillerciit 
from conimoii ch.all:, and apiiarcutlj’ receives its 
name from resemhliiig it in meagione.ss to tho 
touch, in soiling the lingers, ami m Iieing used for 
drawing, writing, ikc. It is also called lIinawiNo- 
BLATil. It is of a sl.aty structure, of a hluisli or 
grayish-hlack colour, easily cut and hroken, and 
iiinkes .a perfectlj' black mark on pajier. It is used 
for drawing, and .as a black colour m painting. It 
hocomes red hy exposure to heat. It Is essenti.ally 
a kind of clay (q. a’.), and derives its colour from 
carbon, avhich it contains. It is found in primitive 
innlmtains, in .Spain, Eraiice, It.aly, ite., .also in the 
coal formation in .Scotland. — E uia.nv'ON' Ciiauk and 
li'iiKA'Cii Chalk are iiojmlar names for So.apstoiie 
(q. v.).^ — E kd Chalk is Ochnj Jlul Clay-iron-ore, 
consi.stiiig of claj' and much peroxide of iron. It is 
of a hromiish-red colour, and a someavhal slaty 
structure, the cross fracture earthy. Tlie coai’ser 
varieties .are used chiefly hy' carpenters for inalung 
marks on avood ; the finer, by painters. It occurs in 
thin beds in clay-slate and graiiwacke-slate in some 
pai-ts of Germaiiaa 
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CHALK-BEDS. See Cretaceous Group. 

CHALKING THE DOOE, a mode of aa'aming 
tenants to remove from burghal tenements, long 
knoavn and still in use in Scotland. The practice is 
thus described by Mr Hunter in his valuable aa-ork 
on Landlord and Tenant: ‘A burgh -officer, iu 
presence of aantnesses, chalks the most patent door 
forty d.ays before Whitsunday, avhich is held to he 
a legal av.arning. There is no execution at the 
p.arisn church, hut the officer makes out an exe- 
cution of ‘oh.alking,’ in avhioh his name must bo 
inserted, and avhich must he subscribed hy himseE 
and taa’o witnesses. This ceremony noav proceeds 
simply on the a’crbal order of tho proprietor, hut 
anciently tho interposition of a judge avas requisite. 
In such a case, authority aa'as giamu hy one of tho 
magistrates to the hurgh-officcr.’ That judicial 
authority is still assumed to lie .at the root of tho 
proceeding, is apparent from the fact, th.at tho 
execution bears that the aa-ai-ning has been executed 
iu her M.ajcsty’s name .and authority, and that of the 
m.agistratcs of the burgln The officer ought to 
notify to tho tenant the object of his aasit, though 
it is not perhaps indispensable that he should do so. 
The execution of chalking is a aaaarr.ant under aadiich 
decree of rvinoval avill ho pronounced by the hiu-gh- 
coiirt, in a'irtiic of avhich the tenant ro.ay ho ejected 
on the expiration of a charge of six days. See 
EiRcraiENT. 

CHALKY ISLAND, in Noav Eo.aland, ne.ar the 
south-aa'est extremity' of Middle Island,- .about l.at. 
■IC’ .S., and long. 1GC° 20’ E. It takes its name 
from being composed of a m.ass of avhite lime.stnne, 
and imparts the same to tlio adjacent b.a.v of 10 
miles ill length, and also lo one of the harbours of 
the inlet. 

CHALLENGE. See Duei- 

CHALLENGE. .See .Juuv. 

OHA'LMEES, Georok, an omiiiont blstoric.al 
antiquary, av.as bom .at Eoelnabers, Jlor.aysbiro, 
Seotlaiid, in 17-12. Having attended King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and nftena-.ards studied laav at Edm- 
biirgli, lie aa'ent in 1703 to North Amoric.a, avlioro 
ho jiractiscd as a kiavyer till tlio breaking out of the 
avar of iiidciiendcnce. Bebig a keen loyaalist, lio 
returned to Britain, avhere he av.as ap]ioiiited clerk 
to tho Board of Trade in 17SG. The duties of this 
oflieo lio contimicd to discharge arith diligence and 
ability till liis death in lS2o. Before his appoint- 
ment, he h.ad distingiii.shed himself hy a'.arioiis publi- 
cations in political economy' ; and for some tinio 
after lie dea-oted himself chielly to editing the avorks 
of a'arioiis authors and an-iting biographies. His 
gre.at aa-ork is his Caledonia ; an Account, Jlistorical 
and Topoyraphlcal, of North Brilatn ; a production 
displaying profoimd reso.aroh into tho history- of 
Scotland, and ahouniUng in a'aried erudition. It 
aa-as intended to bo completed in I a'ols. 4to. The 
first a'ohimc, containing the historic.al p.art, appc.ared 
in 1807 : of tho other three, avhioh aa-ere destined to 
gia'e an account of tho sea’eral counties, the second, 
cml>r.aciiig Eoxburghshire, Berwickshire, Hadding- 
tonshire, Edinhurghshirc, Liiilithgowsbiro, Pcohlos- 
shirc, and Selku'ksbire, ajipe.ared in 1810 ; the third, 
coutai'mug the counties of Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, 
Wigton, Ayr, Lan.ark, Eenfrew, and Dumbarton, 
apjieared in 1824. A fourth a'oliiine is understood 
to liaa-o been left .at his death, ready for the press. 

Among his other publications are : Political 
Annals of the United Colonies (Loud. 1780) ; On the 
Comparative Strength of Great Britain, during the 
present and the four preceding Jieigns (Loud. 1782, 
17SC, 1794, 1802, 1812) ; A Gollcclion of treaties 
lettveen Great Britain and other Bowers (2 vols., 
Loud. 1700) ; Life of Daniel Defoe (Loud. 17SG) ; 
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Life of Thomns liuddiman (1794) ; Life of Mary 
Queen of Scot; (Lond. 1818) ; editions of the works of 
Allan Eams.'>y(lS00), and of SirDaa’idl.indEa3’(lS0G), 
with memoirs ; also various pamplJets apologising 
for those, himself included, who had believed in the 
authenticity of the Shakspeare manuscripts forged 
bj- ilr Ireland. 

CHjVLhIEES, Tjtom.vs, D.D., LL.D., avas born at 
Anstruther, in Eifeshiro, 17th March 1780, educated 
at the universit}" of St Andrews, and in his 19th 
j’car licensed to preach the gospel. In 1803 he was 
ordained minister of the p.arish of Kihnanj', in 
Eifeshire, about 9 miles from St Andrews. At 
this period, his attention was entirelj" absorbed bj’ 
m.athematiea and natural philosophj’, to the neglect 
of the studies .appertaining to his profession. To 
m-atifj' his love of scientific pursuits, he even 
formed mathematical and chemistry classes in St 
Andreavs during the avinter of 1803—1804, and by 
Ids wondcrfid enthusiasm and lucidity of exposi- 
tion excited intense interest, and obhained for 
himself a gre.at reputation. In 1808 he published an 
Inquiry into the Extent and StalnlUy of National 
Edourecs, which proa-ed his capacity for dealing 
aadth questions of politic.al economy. Shortly after 
this, certain domestic calamities, and a severe ill- 
ness of his oaaTi, opened up the fountains of his 
soul, and rendered him keenly susceptible to reli- 
gions impressions. Haadng to prepare an article on 
Uhristianityfor Broavstor’s i’dfniurgh Encyclopcedia, 
he commenced an extensive study of the earidences, 
and rose from his investigations cona-inced that 
Christianity aa'as a fact, and the Bible the veritable 
‘avord of God.' Thou the great genius of the 
man broke forth like simshine. He grew earnest, 
eloquent, devout, and faithfid to his pastonal duties. 
In July 1815, lie aa’as tr.ansl.atod to the Tron 
Churcli and parish, Glasgoaa’, where his magnificent 
orator}’ took the city by storm. ■ His Astronomical 
Eiscoui'ses were prob.ably tlie most sublimely intel- 
lectual and imaginative that had ea’or been preached 
in a Scottish pidpit. They aa’oro published in 1817, 
and had a prodigious popularity. During the same 
year lie a’isited Loudon, aa-herc his preaching excited 
as gre.at a sens.ation as at homo. But C.’s energies 
coidd not be exiiausted by mere or.atoiy. Discover- 
ing that his parish was in a state of great ignorance 
and immorality, ho began to dca’ise a scheme for 
overt.aking and checlung the .alarming eadl. It 
seemed to him that the only me.ans by which this 
coidd be accomplished avas by ‘reviadfying, remo- 
delling, and extending the old parochial economy of 
Scotland,’ avhich had proa-ed so fruitful of good in 
the nir.al parishes. In order to aiTOStlo more closely 
aaath the ignorance and a’ice of Gl.asgow, G., in 1819, 
boc.ame minister of St John’s parish, ‘ the population 
of which was made up principally of wcaa’crs, 

l. abourcrs, factory-workers, and other operatia’es.’ 

‘ Of its 2000 fanulies,’ says Dr Hanna, ‘ more than 
800 had no connection avith any Christian church, 
avhile the munber of its uneducated children avas 
coimtless.’ We h.aa’e not space to narrate at length 
how a'.ast and successful avere the labours of 
iChalmcrs. It is sufficient to say, that in pursuance 
of his f.aa'ourite plan, he broke up his parish into 
25 districts, each of which he placed imder scp.arate 

m. anagement, and established two week-day schools, 
and betai'een 40 and 50 local Sabbath schools, for 
the instruction of the children of the ‘ poorer and 
neglected classes,’ more than 1000 of aa’hom attended. 
In a multitude of other avays he sought to elevate 
and purify the lives of his p.aiishiouers. While in 
Glasgow, C. had matured his opinions relatia’C to 
the best method of proa’iding for the poor. He 
disliked the English system of a ‘ compulsory 
assessment,’ and prefcrreil the old Scotch method of 


voluntary contributions at the chm-ch-door, admin- 
istered by elders. Tlie management of the poor in 
the p.arish of St John’s was intrusted to his care by 
the authorities, as an experiment, and in four years 
he reduced the pauper expenditure from AMOO to 
A2S0 per annum. 

But such hercule.an toils began to undermine his 
constitution, and in 1823 he accepted the offer of 
the Moral Philosophy chair in St Andrews, where 
ho u-rote his treatise on the Use and Aluse of 
Literary and Ecclesiastical Endowments (1827). In 
the foUou’ing ye.ar, he was transferred to the chair 
of Theology in Edinburgh, and in 1832 published a 
work on political economy. In 1833 appeared his 
Bridgewater tre.atise. On the Adaptation of External 
Eature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of 
Man. It was received with great favour, and 
obtained for the author many literary honours : 
the Eoy.al Society of Edinburgh electing liim a 
fellow, and the Ereuch Institute a corresponding 
member, while the University of Oxford coiifen’ed 
on him the degree of D.C.L. In 1834, he was 
appointed convener of the Church-extension Com- 
mittee ; and after seven years of enthusiastic labour, 
announced that upw.ards of £300,0(10 had been 
collected from the nation, and 220 new churches 
buUt. Meanwhile, however, troubles were springing 
up in the bosom of the church itself. The Evangeli- 
cal party had become predominant in the Gonenal 
Assembl};, and came forward as the a’indicators of 
popular rights ; the struggles in regard to p.atronage 
between them .and the ‘Moderate’ or ‘Erastiau’ 
party beo.ame keener and more frequent, until the 
decision of the civil courts in the f.amous ‘Auoh- 
terarder and Str.athbogio ’ cases brought matters 
to a crisis; and on the ISth of hlay 1843, C., 
followed by 470 clergj’iuen, left tlie church of his 
fathera, rather than saonfico those principles which 
he believed essential to the purity, honour, and 
independence of the church. See articles Dis- 
ruption and Eree Church. The r.apid formation 
and organisation of the Eree Church were greatly 
oaring to his indefatig.ablo exertions, in conse- 
quence of which he was elected Principal of 
the Eree Church College, and spent the close of his 
life in the zealous performance of bis learned duties, 
and in perfecting his Institutes of Theoloyy. He 
died suddenly at Morningside, Edinburgh, May 
30, 1847. 

Tills is not the place for a criticism on the avorks 
of C., which extend to more than 30 vols. It is 
sufficient to say, that they contain valuable and, 
in some cases, original contributions to the sciences 
of natural theoTog}', Christian apologetics, and 
political economy; aa'hile on minor topics, such ns 
the church-establisliment question, they exhibit both 
noa'elty and ingenuity of argument. As an orator, 
C. was unique and unrivalled. We read of men, in 
the history of the Christian church, avhom we can 
believe to haa'e been as eloquent, impassioned, and 
earnest, but nowhere do we encounter a man in 
whom intellect, feeling, and imagination were so 
harmoniously combined — an.ature so ‘nobly planned, 
to warn, to comfort, and command.’ Scotland never 
produced a greater or more loj’able soul, one more 
geutle, guileless, genial-hearted, or yet more fen’id, 
from the strength of a resolute and iiresistible will, 
before whose impetus difficidties were dashed aside 
as by a torrent. There h.ave been some loftier and 
more purely original minds in Scotland than C.’s, 
but there has never been a truer one, nor a ho.art 
whose Clu’istian faith and piety were more intense, 
sincere, and hiunane. 

CHALOH-SUR-SAOE E, a toira of Erance, in the 
dcp.artment of Saone-et-Loire, .about 33 miles noi-tli 
of Macon. It is situated on the right bank of the 
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! Saone, at the point ■n'here that river is joined by the 

( Canal-du-Centre, avhich unites the Saone with the 
Loire, and secures C. an extensive traffic with the 
central districts of France, as well as with the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. The town is generally 
well built, good quays lino the river, along which 
also the finest houses extend. Vineyards, wood, 
meadows, and cultivated fields surround and add 
variety and beauty to the situation. Its manufac- 
tures include hats, hosiery, vinegar, oU, pottery, 
jeweUeiy, and imitation pearls ; and it has a large 
trade in the agricidtural and other produce of the 
district. Steam-boats navigate the Saone from C. 
downwards. Pop. (IS'ZS) 18,951. C. occupies the 
site of the ancient Cabillomtm or Gahallhiuni. 

CHALOHS-SUB-MAHN'E, a town of France, 
in the department of Marne, 107 mOes east of 
Paris by railway. It stands on the right hank of 
the river Marne, which is here crossed by a hand- 
some stone bridge. C. is old ; and the houses consist 
chiefly of timber, lath, and plaster. The situa- 
tion, however, is agi-eeahle, and the torvn contains 
some fine publio biuldings, the principal of which is 
the cathedral, in the sanctuary of which there is one 
of the finest grand altars in France. On the east 
side of the town there is the splendid Promenade du 
Jard, or park, which covers 19 acres. C. has manu- 
factures of woollen, cotton, leather, &c., and a con- 
siderable trade in grain, hemp, rape-seed oil, and 
Champagne ■nine. Pop. (1872) 15,180. Previous 
to the union of Champagne with France in 1284, 
the population numbered about 00,000. In 1850, 
the emperor formed the celebrated camp of C., to 
the north-east of the town, which was occupied 
during the Franco-Prussian war by Canrobert, and 
afterwards by MacMahon. On the night of August 
21, 1870, MacMahon withdrew his troops ; and next 
day the town was occupied by the Germans. 

CHALYBiB'US, a genus of birds very closely 
allied to the Baritahs (q. v.), but having a rather 
thicker bill, and the nostrils pierced in a broad 
membranous space. The species are natives of New 
Guinea, and are birds of the most beautiful plumage, 
remarkable for the brilliancy of their metallic tints, 
and particularly for the resemblance to burnished 
steel, to which they owe their name (Gr. dtalyps, 
■yhos, steel). On this accormt, they are sometimes 
included imder the name of Birds of Paradise ; and 
the skin of C. paradiscmis, deprived of its feet, is 
sold as that of a Bir-d of Paradise. 

CHALYEiEUS, HEixwcn Moritz, a German 
philosopher, was bom 3d Jidy 179G,.at Pfaffroda in 
Saxony, and educated at Leipsic. After spending 
some years in teaching, he was appointed in 1839 
professor of philosophy in the university of Kiel, 
where he remained till his death in 18G2. His chief 
works are the H'lstorische Entunckeluny der specu- 
lalivcn Philosophie von Kant bis Hegel (I83G — Eng- 
lish translations by Edersheim aud Tulk) ; System 
der specidativen Etliik (1850) ; Philosophie itnd Ohris- 
tenthimi (1853) ; and Fundamentalphilosophie (1861). 

CHALY'BEATE ‘WATERS are those which 
contain a considerable proportion of iron in solution. 

I They are of two kinds. Carbonated and Sulphaled. 

I The Carbonated C. IF. contain carbonate of iron 
(Fe 0 ,C 05 ) dissolved in excess of carbonic acid, and 
may be recognised by forming an ochry deposit of red 
oxide of iron (FejOj) on the surface of the stones 
near the mouths of the springs, owing to the escape 
of the carbonic acid on exposure to the air. Islington 
Spa near London, Timbridge 'Well3,and eddy’s Saline 
C. W. at Harrogate, are examples of this class. 
'Where an excess of carbonic acid is present, com- 
municating a sparkling aspect to the water and an 
acidulous taste, as at Pyrmont, aud other places, 
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the term addulo-chalybeate or addulo-ferruyinous is 
applied. The Sulphated C. W. cont.ain sulphate of 
iron (FcO,S 03 ) dissolved in them, and examples of 
this class are affiirded at the Isle of Wight (the Sand 
Rock Spring), Vicars Bridge, Moffat, &c. C. W. 
are characterised by a more or less inky or styptic 
taste; by becoming of a J)urplish black tint when 
infusion of galls or tea, and some varieties of wine, 
are added; and by giving a pale-blue colour on the 
addition of a few di'ops of ferrocyanide of potassimu 
(yellow prussiate of potash). C. W. are of great 
service in cases of debility, and the addnlo-carbonated 
kin d being lighter on the stomach, is generally 
preferred; but aU C. W. are to be avoided in 
plethoric, febrile, and inflammatory conditions of 
the system. 

CHA'MA, a genus of lamellibranchiate moUusks. 
Hie shell consists of two imequal valves, having 
two hinge-teeth in the one valve, and one in tho 
other. The general form of the shell approaches to 
orbicular. The shell is generally thick, and is foli.ated 
with leaf-like projections, which arise in a some- 
what regular manner from its surface ; these and 
the colours of some of the species combining to 
make them very beautiful. The shells of tho 
Chama; are often called Clams or C/nOTp-sheDs, a 
name which they share with some of the Pectms, 
Spondyli, &c. They are foimd only in the seas of 
warm climates, none further north than the Jledi- 
terranean. The Linuman genus 0. contained many 
species now removed to other families, but the 
restricted genus C. is the tjqpe of a family Chamidw. 
Thirty fossil species have been referred to 0., foiu: 
from the Cretaceous period, and twenty-six from the 
Tertiary. 

CBLAMADE. See Parley. 

CHAFLE'ROPS, a genus of palms, avith fan- 
shaped leaves, less exclusively tropical than palms 
me in general, and of which one species, C. humilis, 
is the only pahn truly indigenous to Europe. It 



extends as far north as to the neighbourhood of Nice. 
It is sometimes called the Palsietu'O. The flowers 
are in spathes about G — 8 inches long ; the fruit is 
a triple blackish spongy drupe, which is eaten, as 
are also the young shoots. This pahn is so tolerant 
of a cold climate, that a specimen has lived in the 
open air in the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh for 
more than forty years, with the protection of matting 
in winter. In its native regions, the leaves are much 
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used for tliatcliing, and for making brooms, bats, 
cnair-bottoms, &c. They abound in an excellent 
fibre, -vy^ch the Arabs mix Tvitb camel*s hair, and 
njake into tent covers : cordage, and sometimes 
sauclotb, are made of it in Spam ; it is imported 
into France, and used for maldng carpets, imder 
the name of African Mair. The &encb in Algeria 
mako paper and pasteboard of it ; and it is sup- 
posed tbat it may prove a valuable commercial 
commodity, as a material for paper-making. — Other 
species of the genus abundant in India, China, &c., 
serve s^ar purposes, and deserve attention in 
connection 'm.th paper. — To this genus belongs also 
the West Indian palm, v'hich yields the material for 
clup-hats (see Brazilian Grass) ; and the Palmetto 
(q. V.) of North America is by some botanists referred 
to it. 

OHAhlAIiA'EI, a peak of the Himalaya between 
Tibet and Bhotan, in lat. 28“ 4' N., and long. 90“ E., 
said to have an elevation of 27,200 feet, or more 
than 5 miles and a furlong. 

CHA^jMBEE, of a piece of artillery, or smaE arm, 
is a contracted part of the bore, at the breech end. 
The C. contains the charge of powder, but is too small 
to contain tbe shot or shell. Some of these cavities 
are spherical, some cylindrical, some conical with a 
hemispherical termination, and some pear-shapei 
Carronades and shell-guns are usually chambered. 
The charge just fits the C., and the ball or shell 
comes in contact with it. Chambered guns are 
more alow to load and fire than those which arc not 
chambered ; and therefore the adoption of this form 
depends ver^ much on the land of service in which 
the weapon is to be employed. Its primary use is 
in kinds of ordnance in which the charge is small 
compared with the calibre, and in which, conse- 
quently, there would be great loss of power unless 
the^ charge were confined within a comparatively 
Emited space at the time of the explosion. 

CH.^tBEE-COT7NSEL, a barrister or advocate 
who gives opinions in his o^vn chambers, but does 
not, or rarely does, plead in court. 

CHAIVIBEE of COhHVIEECE, a body of 
merchants and traders, associated for tbe puipose of 
promoting the interests of its own members, of the 
town or district to which the society belongs, and 
of the commumty generally, in so far as these have 
reference to trade and merchandise. Of the means 
by which these objects are sought to be accom- 
plished, the foEo'wing may be mentioned as the 
most prominent; 1. By representing and urging 
on the legislature the views of their members in 
mercantile affairs ; 2. By aiding in the preparation of 
legislative measures having reiercnce to trade, such, 
for example, as the Bankrupt Acts ; 3. BycoEecting 
statistics hearing upon the staple trade of the 
district; 4. some places, by acting as a sort of 
court of arbitration in mercantile questions ; 5, By 
attaining by combination advantages in trade which 
might be beyond the reach of individual enterprise. 

Ihese institutions ai’e of continental origin, and, 
bite so many others which England has borrowed 
from tbat source, were first introduced into Scot- 
land. ^ The oldest C. of C. in France is tbat of 
^larseiEc, which dates from the end of the 14th or 
commencement of the 15th century. This chamber 
was invested with very remarkable powers. It 
shared in the municipal jurisdiction, and in the 
administration of justice in mercantUe questions. 
It was several times suppressed and re-established, 
and it was not tiE 1650 that its powers were fixed, 
and that it received its ultimate organisation. The 
second chamber in France Tvas that of Dunkerque, 
which was established in 1700.’ The same year a 
eoimcil-general of commerce was instituted at Paris, 


which, in addition to six councillors of state, con- 
sisted of twelve merchants or traders, delegated by 
the principal commercial towns of the kingdom, an 
arrangement which led within the next few years to 
ihe formation of chambers of commerce everywhere 
in'Prance. We thus find that the chamber at Lyon 
was instituted in 1702, those of Eoueu and Toulouse 
in 1703, of Montpellier in 1704, of Bordeaux in 
1705, &c. By an order of council of Ang. 30, 1702, a 
direct relation was established between these vari- 
ous chambers and the central Council of Commerce. 
These chambers were all suppressed by a decree 
of the National Assembly in 1791, bht they were 
re-established by a consular edict in 1802, which fixed 
the population of the towns in which they might 
be estabhshed, and the number of their members, 
who were to be chosen from amongst the merchants 
who had cai-ried on trade in person for a period of 
not less than ten yeai-s. Sixty of the best known 
merchants, presided over by the prefect or the 
maire, were charjjed to elect the members of these 
new chambers, 'they then presented to the govern- 
ment two candidates for the office of member of 
the general council of commerce, instituted at Paris 
under the Jlinister of the Interior. This organisa- 
tion was again mollified in 1832, and stiU later by 
the ordonnanccs of September 1851 and August 
1852, by which these hoffies are now regxilated. In 
accordance with that decree, the members of these 
bodies are now elected by the chief merchants of 
each town chosen for that purpose by the prefect. 
Their number cannot bo less than 9, nor more than 
21. They hold office for six years, one-third of their 
number being renewed every two years, but the 
members resigning being re-eligible. The functions 
now assimed to these chambers in Franco are — to 
give to the government advice and information on 
industrial and commercial subjects; to suggest tlie 
means of increasing the industry and commerce of 
their respective districts, or of improving commer- 
cial legislation and taxation; to suggest the execu- 
tion of works requisite for the public serafioe, or 
which may tend to the increase of trade or com- 
merce, such as the constniction of harbours, the 
deepening of rivers, the formation of railways, and 
the lilce. On these and similar subjects, the adrfioe 
of the chambers, when not volunteered, is demanded 
by the government. In most of the other countries 
of continental Europe there are similar institutions 
for the purpose of conveying information and 
.idrice to the central government, and making it 
acquainted ^vith local feelings and interests in 
commercial matters. 

The oldest C. of C. in Great Britain is believed 
to he that of Glasgow, which was instituted 1st 
January 1783, and obtained a royal charter, which 
was registered at Edinburgh on the 31st of the same 
month. That of Edinburgh was instituted in 1785, 
and incorporated by royal charter in 178G. The 
Edinbiu-gh C. of C. was the first public body which 
petitioned for the abolition of the Corn Laws, and 
the adoption of free-trade principles ; and stood 
almost alone in the United Kingdom in advocating 
the Suez Canal project. It also originated the 
movement that government shquld undertake the 
telegraph service in connection with the Post-office. 
Six hundred of the bankers, merchants, and ship- 
orvners of Edinburgh and Leith constitute the 
Chamber. The Manchester Chamber, since so 
famous for its exertions in the cause of free-trade, 
was not established till 1820, and for many yeai-s 
it continued to bo the only institution of the kind 
in England. Its members, in 1873, numbered 400. 
In Hull there has been a C. of C. since 1837, hut 
those of Liverpool, Leeds, and Bradford, notunth- 
standiug the great trading and manufacturing 
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near Nortli'wich, at' the depth of 28 to 48 yards, in 
Wo beds, the upper one being 15 to 25 yards, 
and the lower one above 40 yards thick, under a 
stratum of hard rock, 25 to 35 yards thick. The 
mines, one occupying 35 acres, when lighted up, 
resemble a fairy palace sparkling ■with gems and 
crystal. Much salt is also made from brine-springs 
20 to 40 yards deep. Coal is worked in the north- 
east part of the county. There are also lead (with 
cohalt) and copper-mines, and in almost every 
part of the county freestone, limestone, millstone, 
and marl are foimd.- The climate is moist. The 
soil is mostlj’ a clayey or sandy loam, with marl 
and peat, and very fertile. The soil and climate 
are well fitted for pasturing, dai^-farming, and 
cheese-making, ■which are - the chief agricultural 
.occupations. About 150,000 cows are kept in 
C., and the quantity of cheese annu.illy pro- 
duced is estimated at from 15,000 to 30,000 tons 
—the best being made on the strongest lands. The 
Uedgerows abound in oaks. C. is a manufacturing 
ns well as an agricultural • county. Pop. in 1871, 
501,131. The chief towns are Chester (the county- 
town), Macclesfield, Stockport, Congleton, ICnuts- 
ford, and Birkenhead. The county of C. returns 6 
members to parliament. C. h.as some Boman road4', 
tumuli, harrows, remains of religious houses, and 
many old castles and halls. The 12th Itoman legion 
'occupie<l Chester till the 3d century. Egbert, in 
828, added C. to the Anglo-S.axon kingdom of 
hlercia. WUliam the Conqueror erected C. into a 
county p-alatino, under Hugh Lupus, ■with an inde- 
pendent parliament and 8 barons. Henry VIIL 
subordinated it to the English crown ; but 0. did 
not send representatives to the English parliament 
till 1549, and the separate j urisdiction ceased entirely 
only in 1831. 

CHE'SNTJT, or CHESTNUT {Caslanea], a genus 
of plants of the natural order Cnjntli/ene, closely 
allied to the Beech {Fagus), and distinguished from it 
by long male catkins, longitudinally set with groiips 
of flowers, a 6 — 8-celled ovary, and compressed 
rounded nuts. The name is derived from the town 
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of Castanum, near Miignesia, in Asia Minor. The 
Common C., SrANisn C., or Su'eet C. ((7. unfufarw), is 
said to_ have been first brought from Asia Minor to 
Sardinia, and from thence to Lave gradually extended 
over the south of Europe, where it has long been 
natiualised, and forms extensive woods. It is an 
ornamental, stately, or, in exposed sitiuations, a 
very spreading tree, of great size and longevity; 
the still surviiring C. of ToWorth in England 
was known as a boundary-mark in the reign 
of King John. A celebrated C. tree on Mount 
Etna me.isiu-ed 204 feet in circumference of tnmk. 
The C. has oblongo-lanceolate, acuminate, serrated, 
smooth leaves. The timber is durable and hard. 
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and is used in house-building, fog making furniture, . 
and for many other purposes. , The timber of the C. 
so much resembles that of the oak, as in old-build- 
ings to be distingifishea 'with difficulty. The bark . 
is used for tanning, but is worth only, about half 
the price of oak-bark. Young C. trees 'are much 
esteemed for hop and espalier poles. The C. is 
therefore frequently gro'wn in England as coppice- 
wood ; but it succeeds well as a timber-tree even in 
Scotland, although it does not generally ripen its , 
fruit. In Devonshire, however, and in some other 
parts of England, it is- planted to a considerable 
extent as a fruit-tree. It'succeeds throughout all 
the middle latitudes of Germany, but dislikes a 
damp foggy atmosphere. It prefers a dry light soU, 
and succeeds only where there is a dry subsoil. 
The nuts are generally two in each ' husk. ' They 
form a' princip.al part of the food of the poor in 
the Boutn of Europe, being used either roasted 
or boiled, and often ground into flour, and made 
into a kind of bread. They contain 15 per cent, 
of sugar, and by pressure yield a suga^ Juiee, . 
which readily imdergoes the ■vinous fermentation, 
and from wlueh a crumb-hke kind of ' sugar may 
be obtained. The best kinds of chestnuts' are 
called by tbe 'French Marrons. When cultivated 
as a fruit-tree, the C. is generally, griifted^- by 
which means the better varieties are secured. — 
Other species of C. also bear eatable fruits : those 
of the American C. {O. Americana), a tree much 
resembling the common C., and of the Dwarf C., 
or CiiiNQUARiN (C. jmmila), a low tree, or more 
generally a shnib of 7 — 8 feet high, are used in 
America. The fruit of the Dwarf C. is of the size 
of a common hazel-nut; the nut is convex on both, 
sides. The plant reaches its southern limit ^on ‘ 
the banlis of tbe Delaware. — A number of species 
are natives of the East. The inhabitants of the' 
mountains of Java eat the fruit of the StLVER'y 0. 
(C. argentea), and the Tunourrot (C7. THingurrut), 
boiled or roasted, like the eommon chestnut. Both 
of these are large trees, the Tungurrut reaching a 
hemht of 150 feet — The Horse’C. (q. v.) is entirely 
dmerent from the true chestnut. 

CHESS (Fr. (diece, Gcr. sdiacit). The origin of 
this, the most purely intellectual of all games of 
skill, has been much disputed ; thus much may now 
bo considered as certain, that, under tbe Sanscrit 
name of Chaturanga, a game, essentially the same 
as modem C., was played in Hindustan nearly 5000 
j'c.aiB ago. In its gradual diffusion through the world 
m succeeding ages, the game has undergone many 
alterations and modifications, both in nature and in 
name ; but marked traces of its early Asiatic origin 
and descent are still discerned by the lejimed in 
its nomenclature and other characteristics. From 
Hindustan, C. spread into Persia, and thence into 
Arabia. The Arabs, it would appear, in the 8th 
c., introduced the game into Spam and the rest of 
Western Europe; and in England, chess-pliijrseems 
to have been known prior to the Norman Conquest. 
Into Constantinople, and probably some other 
cities of E.astem Europe, 'the game may have been 
imported from Persia at a period , earlier than its 
Moorish conveyance into Spain. 

The original Hindu g.'une was played on a board , 
of sixty-four squares, as now, but by four persons, 
two being allied against two, as in whist Hence 
the name Chaturanga, from chatur, ‘ four,’ and anga, 

‘a member’ or ‘component part.’ ■ The name Shatranj, 
used by the Persians and Arabs, is a corruption 
of the Sanscrit The English, French, 'and other 
European names are derived from .the Persian terin 
s?tah, ‘ king.’ Chech, the warning when the kin g 
is in danger, is hut another form ot shah; in fact, 

‘ king’ is sometimes used for ‘ check,’ and in German 
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(1S64) ; pamphlets on Improved Dwellings and Co- 
opcraiion among the Working Glasses; Wintering 
at Mentone, ■written from personal Icno'wledge of the 
place during Wo successive •visits ; France: its 
History and Revolutions, 1 voL (1871) ; Memoir of 
liohert Chambers, with Autobiographic liemin&cences, 

1 vol., and Ailie Oilroy, a Scottish story, 1 vol. 
(1872). Twice elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
■\V. C. occupied that office for four years (18G5— 
1SG9), during which ho promoted several important 
public acts, including one for the improvement of 
the older part of the city. Pu C. latterly -wrote a 
■^vork on Ancient Sea Margins; after which appeared 
his Domestic Asinals of Scotland, 3 vols. He .also 
edited the Life and Works of Robert Burns, 4 vols. 
A collection of his historical and miscellaneous 
papers w.as issued under the title of Select Writings 
of Robert Chambers, 7 vols. His latest production 
was ithe Book of Days, a most el.ahor.ate and ex- 
haustive work in two largo volumes, the preparation 
of which so injured his health, that he relinquished 
.all further literary exertion. In 18G3, he received 
from the imiversity of St Andrews the honorary 
distinction of LL.D. R. C. died at St Andrews, 
17th March 1871, le.a-ving a high character for 
literary applic.ation, integrity, and geniality of dis- 
jiosition. In 1872, W. C. received the honorary 
distinction of LL.D. from the university of Edin- 
burgh. Engaged in miscellaneous liter.ary labour, 
ho remains head of the firm of W. and R. 0., which 
owns an extensive printing and publishing establish- 
ment in Edinburgh, and a publishing establishment 
in London. The whole of the works issued by W. 
and E. C. ainf at popular instruction, tree of .all politi- 
cal or sectarian bias. Perhaps their greatest effort 
in those respects has been the present A’Kcycfopa’din. 

CHAMBERS, PitacnoE before a Judge or. 
ViCE-onASOELLOB AT. It is to applications to the 
court in banc alone th.at the name of motions is 
properly given. But there .are certain matters of 
subordin.ate imjiortance, rog.arding which .applications 
are made to a single judge at chambers, who decides 
in a summary w.ay on the pleadings. 

CHAMBERY, a toum of S.avoy, of which it is 
the c.apital, bc.autifully situated in a rich vine-clad 
v.alley, between two lidges of hills, .about 45 miles 
west-south-west of Geneva. Though situated at an 
clev<ation of nearly 1000 feet .above the sea, -the 
climate of C. is mild ; the scenery .around, avith the 
river Loysso floaving through the valley, is exceed- 
ingly fine. The town itscS, however, is dull .and 
uninteresting. Some towers and other fragments of 
the old castle of the Dukes of Savoy, which d.atcs 
from the 13th c., still remain. C. is celebrated for 
its manufacture of silk-gauze. It has also manufac- 
tiures of soap, leather, hats, lace, and a tr.ade in 
metals and "wines. Pop. (1872) 13,417. St RGal and 
Comte Xa-vier le Maistre were natives of Chambery. 
Prom the middle of the 10th c. to the pe.ace of 
Utrecht, 1713, C. was under the dominion of Fr.ance; 
and again from the Revolution to the Congress of 
Vienna, 1815, when it was restored to the House of 
Savoy; but in 1860, by the cession of Savoy, it has 
ag.aiu come -under the rule of France. 

CHAMBOED, a celebrated royal c,astle of 
Franco, in the dep.artment of Loir-et-Cher, situated 
in the midst of a vast walled park 21 miles in 
circumference, about 12 miles oast of Blois. Its 
foundation was laid in 1G2G, by Francis I., who 
employed 1800 men constantly in its erection until his 
de<ath. The work avas continued with less zeal by his 
successors, Henri II., Henri III., Charles IX. ; and 
Louis XrV. and Louis XV. also made some additions 
to it. The building, which marks the transition 
between the fortified castle and Italian p.alacc, is 


surmounted by a vast number of turrets, minarets, 
and cones; its most prominent features, however, 
being six enormous round towers, each GO feet in 
diameter. The double spiral staircase in the central 
tower is of gi-eat architectural interest, being so 
contrived that parties pass up and down -without 
meeting each other. The castle has no less th.an 
440 chambers. C. was the scone of the g.allantrics 
of Francis I. Here Henri II., Louis XIII., and 
Louis XIV. resided; and .at one of the brilliant ffitos 
given at the castle by the latter, Moliftro performed, 
for the first time, his play of the Bourgeois Qentil- 
Itommc. Among the other oecupants of C. wore 
M.arshal Saxe, Stanislaus, king of Poland, and 
Marshal Berthicr, upon whom it w.as bestowed by 
Napoleon 1. After his death, it was purchased from 
his widow by ,a number of legitimists, and presented 
to tlie Due de Bordeaux. 

CHAMBORD (Henri Charles Ferdinand 
Marie Dieudonn£ d’Artois, Due de Bordeaux), 
Comte de, the representative of the elder branch 
of the House of Bourbon, and of its claims to the 
French throne, was bom in P.aris, September 29, 
1820. He is the gr.andson of Charles X., and tho 
sou of the Duke of Berri, who was murdered by 
Louvel, February 14, 1820. Tho Duke of Angou- 
ICmc, Charles X.’s eldest son, being childless, the 
Duke of Berri was heir-presumptive ; and as, at his 
death, ho left only a daughter, the joy was grc.at 
when, seven months after, his ividow gave birth 
to a prince, who received tho title of Duke of 
Borde.au-x — that of Comte de C., by which he has 
latterly been known, being derived from the Castio 
of C. (q. V.), presented to him at his baptism. Ho 
was baptized amid circumstances of great pomp 
with water brought by M, do Chdteaubriand from 
tho river Jordan, and received tho .appellation 
of V Enfant du Miracle (‘ the Miraculous Child ’). 
^Vhen Charles X. abdicated the croivu at the 
revolution in 1830, he did so in favour of his 
grandson, the Duke of Borde.aux. _ The people, 
however, insisted on the * Citizen King,’ and tho 
elder Bourbons were banished. On tho death of 
Charles X., tho Duke of AugoiUCme assumed tho 
title of Louis XIX., and anotlier party proclaimed 
tliQ Dolce of Borde.aux king ; but at last a recon- 
ciliation was brought about by Prince Mcttemich. 
In 1839, the prince visited Italy, accompanied 
by his mother, and was received by the potty 
courts with great distinction. After the de.ath of 
the Duke of AngoulCmo in 1844, tho he.ads of the 
different fractions of legitimists met to pay their 
united homage, and tho Duke of Bordeaux made 
a ‘ pilgrimage to Belgrave Square ’ to receive it. 
In 184C, ho married the eldest d.aughter of tho 
Duko of Modena, who had never acltnowledged 
the monarchy of Jidy. After tho revolution of 
1848, many legitimists were returned to the N.ation.al 
Assembly. In 1850, the DiUre of Bordeaux, or 
Count of 0. as he styles himself, appeared at Wies- 
baden, where a congress of his adherents assembled 
to considt as to their future policy. As the Count 
of C. is without heirs, a union, or ‘ fusion,’ as it is 
called, of the partisans of tho elder Bourbons with 
the Orleanists was effected, but no attempt made to 
cany out the .arrangement. After tho capitulation 
of Paris in 1871, the Count of C. returned to France, 
and, under tho title of Henry V., issued a procla- 
mation, in which he promised, if placed by tho 
nation at the head of its affairs, to maintain the 
temporal power of tho pope. Neither this nor 
subsequent manifestoes have (1875) induced the 

1 French people to accept of him as their king. 

CHAMBRE ARDENTE (‘the Fiery Chamber’), 
a name given at different times in Franco to an 
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extraordinary court of justice, probably on account fable, current amonfi tbo aucienta and until recent 
of the seventy of the pimislimcnts avhicli it times, of tbeir livinR on air. Their celebrated 
av.ardcd, the most common beiiiq that of death power of changing colour is not cnuallv fabulous 
by fire. In th^;ear l.I.n.s Francis I. cst.ablishcd and perh.aps it would bo rash in tho present stat" 
an Eiqmsitorial Tribun.al, and a Chambro Ardcntc. of knowledge on tho subject to assert how far 
Jloth were intended for the extirpation of here.sj-. it has been exaggcr.stcd. It is probably in na'rt 
ilic former, of which the pope was a corresponding under tbo control of volition, and may bo used as 
member, scarened out, b}' moans of npics, eases ^ 

of liorcs}', and instnictcd the processes; ^vhilo 






the latter both pronounced and executed tho final ' , \/ 

jiidgnient. Under Ilonri II., the activity of the \ ' 

. 0. A. received a new imjuilse, tho entranco of that '.-/f. '• \ 

monarch into I’aii.s on tho dtli .Inly 1519 being / 

.signalised by the burning of scvcnal lioretic.s. But 

Francis himself, gallant and gay, ns courtly liLstorj- ' cS > 

reprv'sents him, also seemed to relish a spectacle of .V'j' ^ ‘7- ’ 

tlii.s kind, for on various occa.sioiis ho and his . ■' 1 ' ’i' ?•' i '7 

mi.stre.ss jiresidod at a hnrning. By and by, the V ‘e.!, ' 

C. A. relaxed in its penalties, and a cry w.as got , ..g 

np nuioiig the more higofod Boninn Catholics that it "’syd 

was coniiiving at licre.sy. This seems to h.avo roused ' ' ij 'l. ' } ‘J~ ' 

the ‘ lurking devil' in its menibers, and in order t<> 'a -V bs , 

wipe asvay the reproach, they cominenced a series ' ~ 

of linlie.srd-of onielties, wliieli, along with other • 

events, contrihnted to originate the r.Ttginns war of h~ ' 

1500. In 1079, Louis \1\'. employed it for .a new ' '' 

and more pi-aisewnrlliy jmrpo-'e — v’l.-., to investigat" CliaiiHl'siii. 

the miinemiis n'ports of poisoning oases which tho 

trial of till' Mnreliioiic s Ilniuilliem (q. v.) ean«ed I’ocn .a'”orted, to render the animal less easy 
to be circiilafecl. Many jiei-ons of tlie first rank. ‘’i ob-ervation, by n‘'siniilating it to tbo colour of 
.such ns tile .Marf'clial de I.uretiil'ourg, and tlie surromidiiig object.s ; it ni.sy depend in part on tlie 
I’nncess Louise Ilf .'^a\oy, well' exaiiiined on suspicion, action of light; it is certainly connected with tlie 




CliaiiHlisiii. 


1 suspicion, 

blit no one was exieutid e\,-e|it tlm pretended fear .aud other passions of the creature. Milne 
sorcerer, Voisin (U!‘'li|, aftei who-e time the U. A. Fdw.ards has discovered that it depends upon tlie 
ended it.s activity. presence of two difrercntly coloured l.ayera of 

,,,r ,.Fv- ,1 . .. pigment in the skin. 

ClfAML fil.OA, a lontlierii constellation within 'cli.smoleons are nativc.s of tbo wann parts of the 
the aiif.arctie polar ciicle, and eont.miing niiio stars, old World, but are most .abnnd.ant in Africa. One 
rifAMllLKOK (C/miiio/ivi), a genus of saurian spocic.sisfound in some jiartsof tbo soutliof Liiropo, 
reptiles, eonstitiiting a distinct family, of very pieu- Cadia. 'J'lio whole number of known species 

liar form and stnietnre, and on various accounts *s un-all.— AVlien bronglit, ns they frequently are, to 
liiglily interesting. The body is much conqirc.sseil ; tlreat Britain, they soon die, apparently from the 

the dorsal line sharp, in rotne of the species iss-ing coldness of tho climate. 

into an elevated eiw-t ; tin- baek of tho he.ad is nl-.ii Flie f.ahles wliieli, in former timc.s, were current 
elevated into a sort of cone. 'J'he neck is vi-rv ri-garding tho C. v.'cro extremely numcroiis and 

short, and does not ailniit of the head being turned, ri-lieiiloiis. It supiilicd not a fesv of tbo.so iiicdi- 

for wliieli, however, coiiipeii"ation is found in tie- eiin i to which absurd credulity ascribed the most 
reinarlialile powers nl motion posi-e-sed |,y t|„. marvellous powers. 

largo prominent eye., wliieli move iiideiiendciitly ClIA'MFlBtlXG. In Architecture, an .angle 


marvellous powers. 
ClIA'MFlBtlXG. 


In Architecture, an .angle 


of uiio armtlKT, nml an- ^•ovort'.l with a mcmbraiio wlurh fiH-htly pared olF, b Paid to bo chnmfcreil 
jU''ic«'d OTUV a rniall linlo fcjr tho pupil to Tin* cliamfor h pomctiiiKS made pliyhtly concave, in 

look thnni-li. 1 hero arc no cxtcnia car*. The whicdi ca^o it is called a /lo/Zoio chamfer. Cliamfci-s, 
slvin 13 not covcrcil witli pcalf , but, like .sba‘’n-cn. m (Jotliio arcliitvctuiv, liavo freriueutly oraaineutal 
loii^li ■'’•ith grnindi"^. Ihe loin's rai«o the body tt-nninations of various kinds. Tho term C. is 


rather higher than in nioit of the s.auriana; tho .apiilied to wood-svork as avell as atone, 
toes, both of the fore and hind feet, are divided -.rTT,., t. , 

into two sets, one dir. cted forward and the h nr.nr.r.ic, an English novelist, 

other backward, to that e.ieh foot has tho iiowcr ’''’™ "* London, 1795. IIo entered the uaxy 
of grasping like a liaml The tail is loiw and >'> FS09, and distinguished himself 

prehuiisilo. The lungs aie verj- large, .anil .are >" t>m sVmenc.an av.ar. He left the sen-ice in IS, 9,1. 
eoniiectcd with air-eelLs that he .snioiig tho imiseles succc.ss of Marryat in depicting sea-life led 


of grasping like a lianib The tail is lo 
prehensile. The liinus .tic verj* Inr^e, a 
cfuincctcd with nir-cclls that Jio anioin; tho i 
and bonc.'ith the pkin, po that the nnim.nl 


C. to try tho Pamo Held, in whicli lie was not 


anu iK'nraiu iiie fkiii, po inui inc nnim.nl Ji.ns a . •' ... .....c. ...n uuu 

remarl:nble power of inflatiu;' it‘’elf with air. The juicccss, though in invention and humour 

t(»ii;nic is romarkablv extensile, and is tho oro.nn fihort of liis model. Ilis best romances 


toii^pic is remarkably extensile, and is the orp.nn ot^ins model. Uis best romances 

by wliieli the animal ficlrcs the injects which consti- ^ « *Sni7or (3 vols., Lond. 1S31), Jh-n 

lute its food, being darted at them with unerring {.{ vols., Loud, 1S35), Ths Arclhusa (3 vol‘?., 

aim, whilst a viscous s.nliv.n c.nuscs them to .ndlicrc ISvlG), 'J rnvr Jla.-^'ings (3 vols,, IStl}, Pas- 

to it, and they arc carried with it into tho mouth. Pniiapic (3 vols., 1S13), JJow!iii>; 

Chameleons arc slow in their movements, except | vols., ISoO), Jarh A lams (3 vols., 1S3S), <S:c. All 

tho^c of tho eyes and tongue, and remain long novels h.nve been translated into German. C. 

fixed in one spot, awaiting the aiiproacli of insects VToto a Pevinn of the French Pevohitlon of ISIS 

whicli they .sci/c on Iheir coming within re.-ich. 19), in which he gives .a rather prejudiced 

They nil live nniong tho hranches of troc.x. Their actors. Ho died on 

power of fasting is great, and along with their Xovciiilicr 1870. 

pulping of air in re.siiiration, and tlieir habit of GHAiSIlSSO, Aukluurt voy, one of tho most 
^ " 't'* air,, gave ri.so to the celebr.atcd of Gerinan lyric poet.s, w.as bom in 1781, 
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at the castlo of Boncoiirt, in Champagne. His 
parents settling in Prussia in 1790, he became a 
page of the queen, and' entered upon a military 
career. But ■ndien the c.ampaign of 180G broke out, 
he returned to Prance, for though no admirer of 
Napoleon, he rvas unwilling to fight ag.ainst his 
native land. At this time, ho was tlirown into the 
circle of Madame de Staiil at Coppet, and there 
began that study of natural philosophy whieh ho 
aftenv.ards pursued at Berlin. In 1814, Count 
Humjanzow, chancellor of the Russian empbe, 
prepared an exploring expedition round the world 
at his GOTO expense ; C. accompanied it as natur-olist. 
Ho embarked at Cronstadt imder Captain Otto von 
Kotzebue, chief of the expedition, which, however, 
failed in its main object — that of discovering a nort/j- 
eas( p.assage. Subsequently, ho obtained a situation 
in the Botanical Garden of Berlin, w.as made a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Science ; and after a happy 
domestic life, died there in 1838, universally loved 
and honoured. He avroto several works on matural 
liistoiy, but his fame rests chiefly on his poetical 
productions. As early as 1804 — 1800, he, together 
with Vamliagcn von Ense, published a Musen 
Almanadi. In 1813, he ■wrote his original and 
amusing fiction called Pcicr Sddcmihl, the story of 
the man who loses his shadow, which has been 
translated into .almost aU the languages of Europe. 
The character of his poetry is wild and gloomy, and 
ho is fond of nigged and horrible subjects. In his 
political songs, no succeeds wcU in humour and 
irony ; nor is ho dofleiont in deep and genuine feel- 
ing. Indeed, several of his ballads and romances 
are master-iiieces in their way. Wo may instance 
one of his longest poems, Salas y Qomez, avritten 
in terza rima, as a proof how peculiarly German 
the cast of C.’.s mind was, despite Ids French origin. 
His collcclod ivoiks, in si.\ volumes, appeared at 
Loipsio in 1830 — 1839. 

CHA'MOIS (Antilnpc rtqticapra, Gcr. Gemse), a 
species of antelope (q. v.) inhabiting the Alps and 
other highmountains of Central and Southern Eiu-ope, 
as the Pyrenees, the Caqiathiaus, and the moimtains 












Cliainois. 

of Greece ; also those of some of the Mediterr.anc.an 
islands, Caucasus, Taurus, and other mountains of 
the avest of Asia. It is one of the antelopes some- 
times designated capriform or goatlike, because of 
their departure from the typical or true antelope 
form, and approach to that of the goats. The C. is 
about the size of a largo goat, but the neck is 
longer in proportion, and the body .shorter; the 
horns seldom more than six or seven inches long, 
black, rising nearly straight up from the forehead. 


and so bent back at the tip as to form a hook. 
The colour is brown, deeper in winter than in sum- 
mer ; the tail is black ; the head is of a pale-yellow 
colour, with a dark-broavn band along each cheek. 

The usual summer resort of the C. is in the 
higher regions of the mountains which it inhabits, 
not far from the snow-line, and it is often to be 
seen lying on the snow. In -winter, it descends to 
the higher forests. The aromatic and bitter plants 
of the mountain-pastures are its favourite food. It 
is — lilco the ruminants generally — veiy fond of salt ; 
‘ and many stones .are met with in the Alps, hollowed 
out by the continual licking of the C., on account of 
the saltpetre ■with which they .aboimd.’ It is grega- 
rious : flocks of one hundred are sometimes seen ; 
but in the Swiss Alps, where the numbers have 
been much reduced by himting, the flocks are gene- 
rally very smaO, and often consist only of a few 
individuals. Old males often hve solitarily. The 
C. produces one or two young at a birth, in the 
month of March or April. 

It is an animal of extraordinary agility, and flocks 
m.ay often be observed sporting in a remarkable 
manner among the rocky heights. It can leap over 
r.avincs of 16 to 18 feet -ndde ; a wall of 14 feet high 
presents no obstacle to it ; and it passes readily up 
or down precipices which almost no other quadruped 
coidd attempt. It is s.aid to descend obliquely 
almost perpcntbcular precipices of more than 20 
feet, striking its feet once or twice against the rock, 
as if to stay and guide its descent, and alighting 
securely, often on a very narrow ridge of rock, -witu 
its hind feet first, and bringing the fore feet almost 
into contact with them. 

The hunting of the C. is an occup.ation attended 
with great hardships and much danger, but of 
wliich, nevertheless, some of the Swiss peas.ants 
become passionately foud. The himtor sometimes 
goes out on the .adventurous chase alone ; but more 
frequently several go out together, di-viding into 
p.arties ; and whilst the flock of C. flee from those 
whoso approach they first descry, .an opportunity of 
using the rifle is obtained by their comrades. The 
scent of the C. is extremely keen ; and when by 
this sense it is .ap])riscd of the approach of the 
himtcr, it becomes al.armed and restless until it sees 
him, upon which it rushes hastily in an opposite 
direction, and so falls into the .ambuscade. When a 
flock of C. is feeding, one is .always on the watch, .and 
by .a sort of wlustle, announces apprehended danger. 
—The flesh of the O', is highly esteemed. Its sldn is 
made into leather, and from it the original shammoy, 
or shammy leather, so much prized for softness .and 
warmth, was obtained, .although the name has new 
become common also to le.ather prepared from the 
skins of other anim.als. See SnAiimoY.— When 
taken yoimg, the C. is easily tamed. — The C. of the 
Persian mountains is smaller and of a paler colour 
than the European variety, and its horns bend from 
the base. 

CHA'MOMILE, or CA'SIOMILE {Anthemis}, a 
genus of plants of the natiual order Composita:, 
sub-order Corymhifera:, distingmshed by imbricated 
bracts, a scaly conicid receptacle, a ray of one row 
of female florets, those of the disk hermaphrodite, 
the achamia obscurely four-cornered, and destitute 
of p.appus. The species are- annual and perennial 
herbaeeous plants, chiefly natives of Eiuope and 
other tcmper.ate parts of the world. Several are 
found in Britain, amongst which is the CoiDiON 0. 
{A. nohilis), the most important species of the genus, 
wcU Isnown for its medicin.al virtues, a perennial 
plant with a stem about a foot long, procumbent 
and much branched, each branch terminated by 
a flower (head of flowers) more than an inch 
broad, with yellow disk and wdiite ray, the azholo 
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plant intensely bitter and hidilj’ aroniatic._ Its 
medieinal Tirtuos are ascribed to the essential oil 
■n'biob it contauis, Oil of Chmnomih, ■\;-lucb abounds 
most o£ all in the "involucre. This oil is of a 
preenisb-yoliow colour, and is used in the prepara- 
tion of some medicines. The dried_ flowers arc 
often administered in the form of an infusion, as a 
stimulant of the nerves of the abdomen,. an alterative 
and antisji.asinodic ; or arc applied to the skin as 
an nnndj'iie, and on account of tbeir power of 
promoting absorption and suppuratioir. 'Tlio infu- 
sion .also acts ns an oiactic, and is often used to 
assist the action of other emetics. C. flowers find 



a pl.ace in tlie phannacop.i ia, .and are also amongst 
tlio most cstccincd of domestic meiUeinc.'<, the plant 
being cxtensivclj" cultivated for their .-'.aUe, anil very 
generally finding .a place oven in cottage-g.ardcns. 
Yet they ought to be used ivith caution, .as they 
have been known to jiroduce congestion in the brain, 
and are verj- ajit to .aggr.av.atc any in.al.ady of this 
kind .already c.vi.sting. A douide ilowcring variety 
of C. is more generally cultivated than the single, to 
i niiply the C. flowers of the eliojis, the flowers being 
whiter and more bulk}', but it is otherwise rather 
inferior, C. is easily propagated by parting the 
roots. It delights in a dry and rather poor soil.— 
The name Wii.D C. is given to a very similar plant, 
also a native of Ilritain {Mairicnria ('UamomiUa), an 
annual belonging to a genus clo.sely allied to Anf/icniir. 
It may readily be di.stiiiguislied by the want of 
BC.alcs on the receptacle. Its medicinal virtues 
resemble those of common C., and .-11111011011 now 
disused in Britain, it i.s in tome parts of Europe 
preferred for internal use, bceauso it is less bitter, 
less nauseous, and gciicr.ally milder and more 
agrce.ablo in its operation. — Xo sm.all quantity of 
eommon C. is illegally used in the manufacture of beer 
in England, and is imported from Germany for 
this purpose. Yet this pl.ant is so abundant in 
some parts of the south of England as to form a 
principal part of the pasture in sheep-walks, and 
to fill the whole air with its scent. Tlie other 
British species of C. (Aniliemis) .are mere avccds; 
one of them, called Stinking C. {A. Cotula), is so 
acrid as to blister the fingers, if much handled. 
But the flowers of the Ox-Evr. 0., or Dver’s C. 
{A. tinctoria), a native of many parts of the 
continent of Europe, yield a beautiful yellow dye, on 
account of which tho plant is often cultiv.atcd. 
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CHAMOUD, St, a toavn of France, in tho depart- 
ment of Loire, situ.ated at the confluence of the 
Gicr and the Ban, about 7 miles north-cast of 
St Etienne, on tho r.ailway between th.at place and 
Lyon. It is a flourishing wcU-built town, arith 
extensive manufactures of ribbons and stay-laces. 

C. has also several silk-mills .and numerous iron 
furnaces and foundries; .and_ extensive coal-mines 
exist in the vicinity. Pop. (1872) 12,382. 

CHAMOHEKIL, a lake of Lad.akh or hliddle 
Tibet, in lat. .32’ .35' X., and long. 7S’ 15' E. It lies 
.at a height of 1.3,000 feet above the sea, on the 
jil.ateau between tho upper waters of the Sutlej and 
of tho Ihdus, girt by moimtains wliich rise, at 
some points, 5000 feet above its own level. 'Though 
it is beyond the recognised limits of perpetual 
congebation, yet it freezes only in winter, and is hence 
supposed to be of great depth. Xcccssarily receiv- 
ing much avatcr from the siuTOimding mountains, 
it'is arithout any a-isible outlet— ca-.aporation .alouo, 
even at tliis elevation, appe.aring to nuaintain one 
uniform surface on a length of 15 miles, and a 
width of flj. 

CHAMOUNI, or CriAMOKIX (L.at. C'uwipiis 
munitiis), is tho name of a avfld and romantic valley 
ami village among the Aljis in S.aa'oy. It lies at a 
distance "from .all the high roads, at an elevation of 
about .3100 feet above tho level of tho sea, and 
more than 2000 feet .above th.at of tho L.ako of 
Geneva. ’Tho valley is about 13 miles long, and 
about 2 broad, and is tr.avcrscd by tho An-e. It i.s 
bounded at tho cast end by tho Col do B.alme, over 
which there i.s a miile-p.ath to Martigny, in the upper 
v.aiioy of the P.hone, and from the otlier end is.suc.s 
the ro.ad to Geneva, avhich lies at a dishanco of 531 
miles from Ch.amoiini. On tho north side lies hlont 
Breven and tho chain of tho Aiguilles Boiiges, and 
on the south, the giant group of Mont Blanc, from 
wliicii cnonnoiLS glaciers or nvers of ice slide down, 
even in summer, almost to the bottom of tho v.allcy. 
'The chief of those glaciers arc — tho Glacier des 
Bossous, des Bois, d’Argeutitre, .and du Tour. By 
ascending to a jioint called hrontanvcrt,_ wo come 
ui>oii the upper couiso of a glacier, where it expands 
into a great moimt.ain-lakc of ice called the Mcr do 
Glace, in 11111011 there is a solitat}- rock or oasis 
c.allcd Lo Janlin, .about sci cn acres in c.xtcnt, and 
covered with tho most be.autiful herbage. The 
excursion to the Janlin is ono of the most Btrikiiig 
excursions iiathin tho range of Chamouni. Until 
1741, the v.allcy was .almost unknown ; tho region 
was considered .a wildeniess, .and knomi by tho '• 
name of Lcs Montagnes M.auditos, or ‘accui'scd | 
moimtams,’ In the .aliovo year, it was i-isited by ; 
two Englishmen, Pocock and Y’l-ndham, who | 
ascended as f.ar as Monhanvert ; and a mnite block , 
there still bears the name of the Englishmen’s 
Stone. It was only, however, in 1775 that tho atten- 
tion of tnavcllcrs was effectually called to it by 
Saussiirc -and Bourrit. The valley is rich in peculiar 
plants, and furnishes an aromatic .and perfectly 
wliite honey. Tho village of 0. owes its origin to 
the Benedictine convent founded between 10S8 and 
1099. The population of the lallagc is about 2000, 
who depend partly upon tho strangers who i-isit the 
vallej', and partly upon the pastures and upon 
hunting. There arc several good hotels, .and tho 
best giudcs are to be found hero for the neighbour- 
ing Alps. It is from 0. that Jlont Blanc is usiuaUy 
ascended. 

GHA'MPAO {Michelia Ohampaca), an Indian 
tree, possessing gre.at beauty both of foli.age .and 
flowers, and much vcner.atcd both by Br.ahm.anists 
and Buddhists. Images of Buddha are made of its 
I wood. Its flowora have a pale-yellow tint, and a 
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sweet oppressive perfume, mueli celebrated in. tlie 
poetry of tbe Hindus. 

OHAbIPAGNE, formerly n province of France, 
now fomiing the departments of Soine-ct-M.arne, 
Aube, Yonne, Hautc-Saonc, and Ai'dcnncs. The 
j'rovinco was about ISO miles long, by 150 broad, 
its surface presenting extensive iilains with ranges 
of hills, especially in the north and cast. Upon 
these hills is grown the famous Ch.anip.agne wine. 

In ancient times, 0. was known as a part of 
Giillia, w.as subjug.atcd by G-esar, and afterwards 
was annexed to the kingdom estabhshed by the 
Franks. iUter the 11th c., it had its own dukes, 
who were vass.al3 of the French kings. By the 
in.arri.age of Philippe lAh noth Jo.anna, heiress to 
the kingdom of Kavarro, Champagne, and Brie, 
C., in 12S-I, came to the French crown, and w-as 
incorporated b.y Philippe VI. in 132S. Dtuing the 
campaign of 1792, the e.astern p.art, and, in tbo 
campaign of 1S14, the western p.art, of C. avas the 
chief arena of av.arfare. 

CHAMPA'GEE IVIXE is the produce of 
viuoj’ards in the above-mentioned proa-ince of 
Champagne. There are white and red Ch.amp.agne3 ; 
the wliite is cither spariding or still. Sparkling or 
elTera’Cscont imoimcux) C. is tlie result of a nectui.ar 
treatment during fermentation. In December, the 
wine is racked off, and fined with isingl.ass, .and 
in March it is bottled and tightly corked. The 
fermentation being incomplete ivhen the wine is 
bottled, the carbonic acid gas generated in a con- 
fined space dissolves in the wine, and comraunic.atc3 
the sparkling property to Champagne. To clc.ar the 
wine of sediment, the bottles are first placed in a 
sloping position anth the nooks downward, so that 
tbo sediment may bo deposited in the neclm of tho 
bottlo.s. “Wlion this sediment has boon poured off, 
some portion of a liqitcur (a solution of sugar-candy 
in co^i.ao) is added to tho avino, and ca-erj’ bottle is 
filled up avith bright clarified aaine, and securely 
rc-corked. Tho cffcra’esconco of tho wine thus 
prepared biusts many bottles, in some cases 10 
per cent. ; and in seasons of e.arly and sudden heat, 
as m.any as 20 aud 25 per cent, have been burst. 
IVino-buycrs c.stimate tho avaluo of avino according 
to tho breakage, that aa'hich breaks most bottles 
being considered bc.st. Still or non-cfferrcsccnt C. 
is first racked off in the hlarch after the vintage. 
Creaming or slightly effervescent C. (dcmi-monsscujt) 
has more .alcohol, but less c.arbonic acid gas than 
sparkling Ch.ampagnc. 

The best varieties of this aviue are produced at 
Bheims and Epemay, and generally oii a chalky 
soil. Among avhito Champagnes of the first class, 
the best .arc those of SUlery, which are of a fine 
amber hue, dry spirituous, and possessing a superior 
loiiqttel ; those of Ay and Mareuil are less spiritu- 
ous, but are sparkhng, aaath a plc.as.ant bouquet. 
Other white aadnes of first class are those of Haut- 
a-illicrs, Dizy, Epernay, and Fierrj’. 

In the first class of red C., or Jlontagnc, we Inave 
tho varieties of Verzy, Verzen.ay, hlailly, St Basle, 
Bouzy, and Thierry; all having fine colour, cle.arncss, 
good body, sufilcicnt spirit, and a pIoa.s.ant hoitrjuct. 
The trade in Champagne wines is cliiefly carried 
on in Ehoims, Aviso, Epcm.ay, and Chalous-sur- 1 
Flame. Tho collars in avhich tho vintages arc stored 
are cut out of tho calcareous rook. The fact that 
the sale of C. is very extensive and lucrative, has 
n.aturaUy given rise to adulterations. Sugar, and 
the juices of pears or gooseberries, or birch-juice, 
&c., have been used for m.aking spurious Champagne. 
It may fairly be reckoned that not even a thinl 
part of tho wine sold fpr 0. in Paris is genuine. 
The greater part of it is readily luanufaetured by 
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simply charging other light wines with c.arlionio 
acid gas. Keccntly, tho Gcrm.an purveyors have 
succeeded in preparmg light wines— such as 
Ehenisb, Main, Heckar, Meissner, and Naumburg 
— so much hke gcuumc C., as to deceive oven the 
connoisseur. Altogether, it is cstim.ated that tho 
district produces 1,100,000 hectolitres (24,200,000 
I g.lUons) of genuine C., of which, however, the finest 
growths malic but a sm.all part. 

CHA'MPAUTY^ or CHA'MPERTY (Fr., fiom 
Lat. campi partilio, a division of lands), an offence 
known to the law of England, which consists in a 
b.argatii between the plaintiff or defendant in a suit, 
.and a third party, generally a laivycr, that the latter 
shall have part of the land, debt, or other thing sued 
for, in the event of success, and that in tlie mean- 
time ho shah carry on the smt at liis own expense. 
This practice has been strictly forbidden by statute 
in England from very early times (3 Edward. I., c. 
25 ; 13 Edw.ard I., c. 49 ; &c.) ; and in Scotland, 
the rule of the civil l.aw by which tho pactum da 
quotA litis (q. V.) was held to be a pactum illicUum 
(q. V.), .and as such void, has all .along boon 
part of tbe common law. Such practices were .also 
forbidden by statute to members of tho College 
of Justice (1594, c. 210). There is this difference 
between the laws of the two coimtrics, however, 
that whcre.as in England tbo offence has alw.ays 
been punished criminally, in Scotland, tho only 
pcn.alty which it entails beyond nidlity of tbo 
bargain, i.s deprivation of office. In fonner times, tho 
evil chiefly apprehended from C. prob.ably w.as, that 
the honesty of judges might bo tampered with by 
advocates who were generally their fnenils, and not 
(infrequently their veiy near relatives, if jiermittcd 
to be person.ally interested in the issue of the c.auses 
in which they wore profession.ally em])loyed. In 
our onm day, tho clucf danger consists in the encour- 
agement winch might thus be given to dishonest 
and oppressive litigation, and the facilities which 
would be afforded for ncf.arious transactions between 
the agents on tho opposite sides. That practices 
closely analogous to C., though imnamod, are not 
unknown in tlio lower strata of the leg.al profession 
in all coimtrics, is but too probable. The necessities 
of trade bavo further introduced considerable equi- 
table modifications into tho law of C., which will 
bo expl.aincd imder Cuosn in Action. 

CHA'JIPION (fiom a Gothic root signifying to 
contend, fight ; Ang.-Sax. camp, fight). In the judi- 
cial combats of tho middle ages, it was allowed 
to women, children, and aged persons, except in 
cases of high trc.ason or of parricide, to appear in 
the lists by .a rcprcscnt.ative. Such a hired com- 
batant was c,allcd a champion. Those who fol- 
lowed this profession were generally of the lowest 
class, .and were held disreputable ; for besides tho 
perils of tho combat, thoy were h.ablo to bo executed 
.as avcll as their clients. They were obliged to we.ar 
a pccidiar dress of leather, and pccuh.ar armoim, 
which w.as also held disroput.able. Tlioy were not 
allowed to fight on horseback, aud aiipc.arcd in 
tho lists avith their hair .and n.ads cut short. 
Ch.anipious arc mentioned as early .as in the time of 
Charlemagne ; and Otto I. employed them in decid- 
ing tho succession to the empire. At a later period, 
in the ago of Chivalry, tho word C. c.amo to h.ave a 
more dignified acceptation, and signified a knight 
who entered tho lists on behalf of an injured lady, 
of a child, or of .any ono inc.apable of self-defence. 
In England, tho crown even had its C., avho, mounted 
on horseback and anned to tho teeth, challenged, .at 
ea'ory coronation at Westminster, all who should 
deny tho king to bo tho l.awfiil sovereign of the three 
rcahns. This practice is xmderstood to have been 
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firpfc iiitrodiicccT iimlcr llicli.ird IT., .nml it continni'i 
to inaUn n ii.irt of tlio ci’tvmmii.il of .nii T^iipH^li coro- 
iifition (o tliin (Tiy. TJio n.iinc of C. "•.n .nho Rivon 
to tlio Iviiij^lit •\vlio, tlurini; o tonriiomcnt, liml rIiar;;o 
to Kcu th.at no injui-y or iir tiU ."lioiiM bo offoroil to 
lliu o't'soiiibk'il l.adio.i. 

OIIAMT’IjAI'X, 0 lal.o Fojvnralim; tbo i.t-atci of 
Now York 011(1 V('riii"iil, .nid iioiictrolini;, at iti 
iioitli 011(1, .oboiil ;ix iriilci into Lowor C.aninl.o. _ It 
oiiijilii ^ it. If into tli" .^l I.owroiioo, .about •l.'i mill i 
boliiK Mclilro-it, by tbn .'>'(.rol or Kicliolioii. It io 
iiavii;ob!i' Hiroiiobi(’iil for V( ■ c! i of about 100 toivi, 
iiaviii:; ill o.imiiuiiiication i iiiiprovoil by ono oaiml 
on ill ((Mil riv( r, and by nindlicr to tin’' lliidaoii. It 
hlo tcbi 1 ill lat. from -I.'l’ liO' to -I.")' O' N., .and in 
Inn:;, frciii T.T to To’ .'iO' TV. ; ill extromo brc.ailtli, 
iioua’Vor, never oxeeodiiif: l.T milo'. Iti Jilinoipal 
towiii .arc Wliil'diall at tlio iimtb, ri.atl-ibiiri; on 
lb" v,i I, atnl I’nrliniilon on Ibo oa-l. Itotli kako 
C., and ill tribiit.ary. I.ako (!((ir);e, b.av« bien 
I'roiniin 111 in tbo bi'tnrvof tbo emintry— diiriin; 
tb(' riv.alrv of I’r.aneo and liiuilainl b* fore tin' con* 
([in t of ' 17('0— I'OO ; dtiriiii; tbo rovoliitioliarj* 
I Ini'.-.'b' ((f n?'” -ITS'-’ ; and h*tly, (liirini; tbo ivar 
of isitl— lSl-I,bolv.\':n tireat lint iin and tiio Ibiil* d 
.'^l it- 

ril.VMrtn.TJOY, (Ti'i-.- rnW'.-ol •. .-.n illn-trioin 
iia’iio in incb ni li-ypt'an an b ■ do-y, w born. 
I)( •( mb r l.'.T, ITl’O. at I'l.;'!'-, m tlio ib j.attni' nt 
of I.'t, rr.in e. In I'-'il. bo v.m' intnobn-'l to 
I;. roll I'o'ir.' r, " r( lary to tbo (fV.’.;;;’'-, 

Mill iniliit'l bim into tbo r -n nro of K.'yi'tnn 
.anti'initn In l''n7. I'. Mdit to I'an", m orib r 
to put no. Mith tnore .vlvaat i '.o. In i oriental 
ctndi''; and. in l''",i, v.ai aju'omt.- 1 iimfcir of 
111 toty ill till' I,y( nm of (In noble. In l.sll, Io) 

inbli’bid IiiH Mirk, /. 7.'/;7 (-• 

ini’ i.di d ai tlo- fori mtitier of a iio.re tlalnrato v.otk 
on I'’ypl, "f v,bib oiilv lb" (•. ...’.rapbiral r..-ti.e| 
aiip .till, in I'll!. In lu> ii.'b.ivonr to d'ciplor 
tbo r.o itta .'•'1 'lie, ('. Iilciii"! under tb" i rror of 
tniip ■ in ; tbal in tboi in* r.plioii the bn ro dypbiei 
Mire M'bolly ide lyraiibi ', an 1 the ibnioti' and 
lior.it'i: clnr-iilTi v.’bolly iiboio ton All- rivanl”. 
be MMI b I I’l b liove that tin* hieratic rb.ar.ie*. ri 
v.irv of tbo 1)1110 int'irij ai tbo bn ro.dypbie, and 
tbii I'linietom boiX]'ri''id m a coimiuinie.atioii 
iini- ti t!o- .l'i:'/’'' ii'e if'i Ir.’-rii ;i •■s.-. m Au-.m-t 
laJl. In tl.i tan.o yiar In) pnlilnlnd bin <”ay, 
.<1 r Vi:-r'.‘ -.-C //oV.l.'iyi.’e ,!ei r. rrj.U'-il 

(I iri n lb!"), a v.-orl; v.’bicli i'l imv.* r ’.arcc. In Ibin 
I 'av 1)0 1 ontinnod to ,a**ort iho coininnu nbo- 
[T.anl.ic nat'uro of both ImToelyphic and hieratie 
ebaract' r.i. .Moanv.lnlo (,’. bad If. n inado ni'nti unt. d 
M'ltb tbo c.)iiebi’'ioiin of tbo aento mathemalici.an. 
Dr 'J'boiiiai ymini; (q. v.), n '|f.'tin!,; tbo pbom-tic 
)!• o of hioroy! viibic id^n'i. \Vilbonl doubt, it nv.aa thin 
iinporlant ilio'ov(.ry, of M’bicb Dr Yonny. boivevi r, 
in ido no I’n-at iin’l tbal lo I C. on tin' rirbt track 
of invi ticatioii, and b d to tbo o brilli.anl rnulln 
M-bieli M-. ro nviitab d by Niobnbr an coiintitutiny 
tbo yreiti t dn'oovery of tbo century. Ity a rom- 
pin' on of tbn ii.aiiio of I’tolemy on ll.o Ilon-tta 
Slono Mith tbal of Cleopatra on tbo riiilemian 
ob-ln!:, ho M’.ai cn.abled to lay tin* foundation of 
an .al|ibabet, M-Iiicb bo contiiiin'd to ilabomlo until 
It iioM- forma tbo baai'i of iiiiKUm llitjqiti.au .arch a*, 
ob'oy. Jlii fir.il deoinivii di’covertci nveru ni.aib) 
kiioMii in bi'i relebraled Ldlrd d dfon’. V'ld-r 
(I’.ir. ISfli), Mhieh M’.a.a folloived by the I’rlci^ (hi 
*V'/ '''ate II\''roi]hjplivj(ii (Paria, IS’Jl; lecond I’d, 
l.VJ’i); but bi’i princip.al M-ork, tbo (?rnmm«irc 
J.'lliiji'lrnii', M’.a’i |ki itlniiiimialy imbli'died in l.'t.'li'i. 

Ill I.b'21, a[)j)o.an d bi'i /bini/o'im /.V/ypfttn ; and, in 
IW.'i, liu celebrated lettor.i to tlio Due do JJl.ac.a'i, 
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in avliicli bo c.\'iikain.a tbo n.amc.a and titlca of 
in.any of tbo Pli.araolia, arntten on tbo momunonta 
ill Drovclti’n Hgyptl.an Collection .at 'I’lirin, .and 
.atlcmptn lo claaitncin info dj-naatio.'i. Hir, tbcorj' 
of intcrprdallon av.aa mnoli controverted at fin.t, Imt 
Ua import, ance M-.aa reroonDcd by nitcli diatiiyipiiabed 
Ecbolam aa Iloaolliiii, Dnnsen, Sir Willi.aiu Gell, and 
olbcni. 

In 1S2S be M'.aa n])]ioiTited by Cbarica X. to 
accomp.any a (iciontifio e.xpeditinn to I'loypt, of M'hieli 
Ibo rc'iiilla M’cro given by Po'idliiii in tbo 2i[iviumn"i 
it' Vl'ijiiptc ri r/e la jVidu’e (Par. IS.'f.d — ISln). On 
Ilia letnrn to Pari’', 1S.)0, 0. M’.aa iii.ado a member 
of till! Acml'mic d'l Inm-iptio'i^, ikc. ; '.and, in tbo 
folloiving year, ar.aa .aiijiointed to tbn new chair of 
ll’Cyptiaii Antirpiitiei in tbo College of I'r.aiico ; but 
romi .after tbn comincncemeiit of lii’i intended couri’e 
of lerlnre'. in M.ay b'i.'fl, lie fell ill, and died, AT.areh 
-I. KSlti. According to .Silve'ilro de .‘’'.ary, ‘ fcM* iiii'ii, 
riiic" til" birtli of b tlrni, have leiulernl to ennlitinii 
ferviera equal lo tbnae Mliieb have eon'ieraled to 
immort.dity the iiaiii" of Cb.ampollion.' 

CIIAMPODDlOX-rinKAC, .Ii-.i;.- d.iCQrra, a 
di-tingiiiabi '1 T’retirb arcba'ologist, ava'i born, 177.“). at 
Pig' ar, in tbo department of Lot. After bolding 
III (ireiioblo tbn oflieea ofjlilirari.au .and profi'-or 
of Creek literalnre, b" M’.aa apiKiinli'd, in lb'.’’), con* 
frv.itnrnf .M.'t'*’, in lb" Irniieri.al Libniry in Pari-ii 
b’lt, after the I'l bniary revnlnlion, av.ai dijn.'il 
fri’in ollii’’' by Carnot. In LSID, b" aval ajiiininteil, 
by Loiii . Xa)>ob’in, librarian of tbe jial.ace of Pon* 
tainebb’.ui. It. ■'iib' tb" A>i<'cp'it'< d' 1/ raw'd’ (l.‘'')7), 
Ilia ebi' f M’orka iiichid'i tie' .-Irirnfi’i dn La’jvl'i 
and I'.’p’p'' Arwi'-u'.' (fonning a ]'art of L'llnir-ri 
pc) ; /.I’l Twtni’iii d’t A'ui yiVa.^ a .apleluliil 
M’ork. M’ltb lilliq.-rapba by Motl’j ; anil rcver.il jmbli* 
■ atMin of old rreiieh doeniiK nt i. Alt”!' the ib .alb 
Ilf 111 I younger .and more celebrat’.'d brotb'r, ('. M’aa 
im|dnyi’l 111 i lilting tbn b ft by fiial dia. 

tiin’iiialii (1 ."cbolar, ami ba'i given an iiceniint of tliein 
m the .Vi’'!'*’’ iiir /’ I .'fiiM'i "ri'i.l iri e/m/i’i'’ . ife C/eiiii* 
/►■"i n /-• .L 1(11.’ (P.ir. Ibl'Ji. Ho diid .May 11(07. 

Iln r 'll. .TimT: CilA'U’ol.l.inS’-rMl'.lo, follnu’'! tbo 
rani" path of In torieal .antii]inri.iiil’"m, and baa 
]i’ibb'be(l i.'veral inten ‘ting ii'efnl M’lir!:". 

CIIAX.\'K*K.VTd;.‘t.'tr (Tiirki-li, ‘Pot C.a tie’),, a 
t’lV.ii of Anatoli. I, deriving it i iiamu from it i in.ami* 
fietnn i of croclcery, ii Filnat' .1 on Uie D.irdarielle ■, 
.about tIS milea nonth-M e t of Calli]'nli. It i ea He ii 
tbe in'ot iinieirtant on tb" Dardanelb i, aibieli name 
H r.iini timc'i pven to tb" tou-ii it ’If, Pop. !"ini' 
oiMHl or -lil'Xl. 

C'lf.TN'CIk in it'i original and .‘•Iriel meaning, 
in.ay bo dernied at that Mliicli detenniii' i Hie conta..* 
of eveiil«, in the .alnoiice of l.aM’, oialin.ary I’.anaatiini, 
or proa'iiieiie". Strictly nji-aking, it ia an idea avbieli 
fi IV aa’oiibl nnav be diapoi.'d to admit .a-a correa|vind- 
iiig to anytbing Mliieli n -ally exist i ; the ri'ligioua 
mind excluding it aa iiicon“i'tent with the belief in 
the Divine goa’ernment, and the philo'nipliic.d mind 
rejecting it aa inreii«id'’nt avith a la’cognilion of 
iiniaaTr.ai laav.a of r.anii.ation. Aa a avord, boavever, 
it baa alM'.aj-'i bia'ii, and alw.ay.a avill be pojinlarly 
necepled ; and ita nae ia correct ro far aa avc over- 
look. or chor.ae for tbo rnomenl to tlirow out of 
a'icM', the inoru univer?.al cnnneetinn of eventa, and 
regaial them .a.a tlieir emergence, on a anperticial 
a-ioiv, appear.! to bo detonnined. Tbo idea of C.. 
n-i refemiig to • mine apiiareiiHy capriciona or at 
least inexjdicablo caii'e of an event, di.alingui.abc 3 
it from the avonl iirobability, or Hie degree avith 
avbicli the expectation of an ovent npproa'c.a iLelf 
111 a p.articul.ar iiiinil, tbe lir-t cxpn’asing avliat 
iiiela])ny).iciaiia avmilil call an iibjeetivo, iiud Hie 
aecoiid a cubjectiie idea. It ia clear that C., being 
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only legitimate as an expression in popular parlance 
— or if admitted as a term in philosophy, one that 
would at once lead into the most inextricable pro- 
blems — is a term which is much too indefinite to 
admit of any kind of measurement ; while what we 
call probability, or the degree with which an expec- 
tation aiiprovcs itself, owing to certain data pre- 
sented to the mind, does, as we shall hereafter see, 
admit of a kind of measurement which leads to 
very important conseqnenoos. Eor these reasons, 
the consideration of what is sometimes called the 
Doctrine of Chances, but what is more properly 
the Theory of Probabilities, irill be foimd under the 
head of PKonABiurr. 

OHA'NOEL (Fr. ; Lat. cancellus, a screen). The 
C. was, and in some chiuches is Btfil, sepai-ated 
from the nave by a screen of lattice-work, so as 
to iirevent general access thereto, though not to 
internipt either sight or soimd. As it was in this 
part of the C. that the sendee was always 
performed previous to the Eeformation, the clergy 
were held to have a special right to it, in return 
for which its reiiairs in genonal stOl fall on the 
impropriator, rector, or vicar, and not on the 
parish. The chief pew in the C. belongs to the 
rector or impropriator, but the disposal of the se-ats 
in the church, with this exception, belongs to the 
ordinary, br, practically, to the churchwardens, to 
whom the authority of the ordinary is delegated. 
No monument, moreover, can be set up without 
the ordinary’s consent. The term 0. is usually 
confined to parish churches which have no aisles 
•around the choir, or chapels behind it or around 
it; and in this case the 0. and the choir have the 
same signification. But, in larger churches there 
arc sometimes chancels at the ends of the side 
aisles, and this whether the choir has the character 
of a choir in the larger sense, or of a chancel. See 
CnuRcn. 

CHA'NOBLLOR (Lat. cancellarius). It is said 
that the chief notary or scribe of the Homan 
emperor was called C., either because he was 
intrusted with the power of obliterating, cancelling, 
or crossing out {cancdlarc, to make lattice-work) 
such expressions in the edicts of the prince as 
seemed to him to be at variance with the laws, 
or otherwise erroneous; or because he sat inlra 
cancdlos, within the lattice-work or naUings [cancdli) 
wliioh were erected to protect the emperor from the 
crowding of the people when he sat in judgment. 
Neither the title nor the office of C. is at aU 
peculiar to England. The 0. of France (Ohancelier 
jde France), from a very early time, was an officer of 
state of great power and dignity, imder whom several 
other officers, bearing also the title of 0., were 
employed in the administration of justice and in the 
defence of the public order. The 0. of France was 
the constitutional interpreter of the ^vill of the sove- 
reign ; his functions being, on the whole, analogous 
to those exercised by the 0. of England. As an 
instance in the change of the value of money, not 
more remarkable than many wliioh could bo cited in 
our oivn coimtry_, it may be mentioned that, in 1290, 
the salary of this high official was six sous a day, 
with the privilege, to him and his, of eating at the 
court. When he was, at Paris, and ate at liis own 
lodgings, he had twenty sous a day. The office was 
abolished at the Kevolution; and though it was 
restored by the Bourbons, and even under the first 
Napoleon the higher-sounding title of Archi-ohan- 
celier wat revived, many of the functions of the old 
O. were transferred to the minister of justice, and 
have ever since been held by him. 

In most of the other countries of Europe there arc 
officers of state who bear this, or analogous titles. 


though their powers and duties are very various. In 
Austria, Prince Mettemich was ‘ 0. of the House, of 
the Court, and of the State ; ’ and in Prussia, Prince 
Hardcnberg enjoyed a simfiar title. In Russia, the 
title of Vice-O. of the Empire is often given to 
the minister of foreign affairs. Besides these state- 
chancellors, there were officers in many other capa- 
cities to whom the title was riven. Every bishop 
has his G. in the Church of Rome, and there are 
stiU Law C. of cathedrals, dioceses, universities, &c. 

CHANCELLOR, Lord. There can be no doubt 
that the existence of the office in England, as in the 
other states of Europe, is to be ascribed to the influ- 
ence which the constitution of the Roman empire had 
on the constitutions of the modem nations. This 
influence was exercised in no small measure through 
the medium of the church, the profession of the law 
being generally exercised by ecclesiastics ; and it is 
for this reason, probably, that the bishop and the 
Icing are furnished with officers bearing the same 
title, and exercising analogous functions. The C. is 
always the confidential adviser of tho sovereign in 
state.affairs. It is for this reason that he has been 
called the keeper of his conscience, and that in Eng- 
land it is to him alone that can be constitutionally 
confided tho most special function of sovereignty — 
that, namely, of modifying legal by equitable con- 
siderations. It is in this latter prerogative that 
the chief distinction exists between the 0. and all 
other judges ; for, whilst they are held by the letter 
of the law, he, in theory at all events, is entitled to 
modify it juxta bonum et ceguum. In certain more 
special points of view, there is a similarity between 
the functions of the chancellors in different states. 
‘In all of them he seems to have had the super- 
vision of all charters, letters, and such other public 
instruments of tho oroevn as were authenticated 
in tho most solemn manner; and therefore, when 
seals came into use, he had always the custody of 
the sovereign’s great seal.’ — Stephen’s Commentaries, 
vol. iii. p. 398. It is from this last-mentioned 
circumstance that the office of C., or Keeper (q. v.), 
which, by 5 Elizabeth, c. 18, is declared to be exactly 
the same, is created without -writ or patent, by tho 
[ mere delivery of the great seal, and that the C., if a 
baron, takes precedency of every temporal lord not 
a member of the royal family, and of afi bishops 
except the Archbishop of Canterbury. The C. is a 
privy-councillor by his office, a member of the 
cjibinet, and prolocutor, or speaker of the House 
of Lords, by prescription. Though the form in 
which his tenure of office is termmated, is by the 
resumption of the great seal by the sovereign, the 
C. practicaUy resigns office with the party to which 
he is attached. He has the appointment of aU 
justices of the peace throughout the kingdom, but 
this privilege he exercises generally on the recom- 
mendation of the lord-lieutenants. But tho most 
imiiortant, and, as it now seems, somewhat anom- 
alous branch of his patronage, arises out of his 
having been originally an ecclesiastic. Though tho 
last bishop who held the office was John Williams, 
Archbishop of Yorlt, who was Lord Keeper from July 
10, 1621, to November 1, 1625, the C. stiU continues 
to be patron of all tho crown Uvings of the value of 
£20 per annum, or imder, in the King’s Books — i. e., 
according to a valuation made in tho time of Henry 
VIIL, and confirmed in thSt of Elizabeth — and visitor 
of all hospitals and colleges of the king’s founda- 
tion. As representing the paternal character of the 
sovereign, again, the C. is the general guardian of all 
infants, idiots, and lunatics, and has the supervision 
of all charitable uses in tho kingdom. As regards 
liis judicial patronage, the arrangement is, that the 
C. appoints in general aU the judges of tho superior 
courts, except the two chief-justices, who' are 
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iioiniii.ited by tliopnmc-miniRtcrof the day. Of infe- 
rior .appointments, tlio batter .also li.aa n '-erved to liim 
tlio corainissionem of b.anlvrnjitcy .and the judge.s 
of tlio county-courts. All tlie.se fiiiictiona the C. 
perfonns in .addition to liis extensive dutic.s .as the 
supremo judge of 'the Court of Cli.anccry, both .as 
an ordinary court of common haw and of record, and 
as an c.xtr.aordinary court of cfpiity. Much inconve- 
nience has ari.siui fioiii the accumulation of dutic.s in 
tlio single iiersoii of this high dignitary, .and v.arions 
ex])edicnts have been devised for lessoning the evil. 
A''ice-chancellor.s have been .a]ipointed, and the duties 
of the Master of the liolbs have been extended. The 
appointment of a Minister of .Iiistice to sh.aro the 
C.’s duties has I'fti-n been discussed, hut the change 
is too fiind.ainental to liiid favour in England ; and 
teuiporaiy alleviations of the evil alone .are likely 
tohe considered pr.aclie.ahle, till it assiinie.s dimensions 
vhich render it .absolutely intolerable. The s.al.ary 
of the C. is .{.’Hl.Dtltt a year, and he has an annuity 
of ioOno on his retirement from otlice. The htyle 
of the C., since the union with .Scotland, h.as been 
J.ord High Chaiieellnr of Cre.at llritain ; luit he has 
scarcely any jurisdiction in Scotland, and m Ireland 
there is .a tiepar.ate having poivers in most 

re.spccts the same ns the f the C. of Croat Itritain. 

To slay the (!. is trea-on under tl.'i l>l«ard III. c. U. 

CHAXCEIA.OU OF A C.VTIIFDUAL is .an 
olTieer who superintends the arrangements for tlw 
eelehr.ition of the religious seiM.,... |l,s oHie.. is 
(jiiite distinct from that of the 

CHANCKIJ.OU OF A DIOCFSF. who. as 
vicar-general to the lu-hop, is an « n h siastn-.al 
judge, ajipointed to ,a«si-t the bishop m ipiestions 
Ilf eech'siastic.al law, and hohl Ins courts for him. 
lly.'i? Hen. VIII. c. 17, it is provnled that the C. 
i.f a dioce.'c in.ay he a layni.an. whether married 
or single, provided he he doctor of the civil law, 
lawfully create and made in some university, lly 
the canons of ICiO;), he tiiu-l he a h.aehelor of 
law, at the least, or a mast' r of arts. There .are 
certain cases, however, in w huh the bishop must 
sit in jterson. In cas,. ,if coinplaiiit against .a clerk 
ill holy onli-ra, for aiiv eecleuastical oireiice 
ngaiii.st the Church I li“i i|iline .\ct (.'I .and 1 Viet, 
c. titi), the hislioj) IS to hear the caii-e, assiste.l hy 
tliree .as-i'scni ; of whom the dean of hi.s cathe- 
dral, or one of his .archdeacons, or his chancellor, 
inil.'t he one ; and a lu rjeant at law, or an .aihocate 
who has luactiseil live yaara in the court of the 
.archbishop of the jirovince, or a hamster of sewn 
years’ standing, .another. 

(mAXCFLLOli OF A U.VI VFK.SITV. The 
highest honorary otlice coniU'cteil with a iinivcr-tty 
i.s generally that of chancellor. .See Umvkicsitv, 

ClIAVCKLLOll (JF SCOTHAM), Frevi.iiis 
to the union of the twai kingdoms in 1707, when the 
oHice w.as aholi.slied, the C. of ,S. performed func- 
tions in many respects analogniis to those which 
belong to the laird High Chancellorof fire.at Itritain. 
He presided in parliament, and w.as the he.ad of all 
the courts of judicature ; he w-.as the chief coiin- 
nellor of the king, and keeper of the great Be.al. 
I'roin the fact of the ilistinction hetsveen I.aw and 
cspiity in the English sense never Ii.aving heen 
r(‘Cogni.scd in .Scotland, the C, had no jiidici.al fnne- 
tions sejiar.ate from those of the ordinary' courts of 
law, hut he had the principal direction ol the 
Chancery, the constitution of wdiich i.s described 
below. In early times, the C. of .S,, as of Kiigl.and, 
was very’ freuuently an ecclesiastic ; hut tho first, 
Constantine, I'..arl of Fife, in tho reign of Alexander I., 
and the last, tho Earl of .Sealicld, who held tho office 
at tho Union, svero both l.aymen ; and m.any other 
iiohles, Karls of Argyle, rVngu.s, lluntly, Ac., appear 


in the lists given in Cr.aavford’.s Officers of Stale, and 
Chalmers’s Caledonia. On tho abolition of tho 
office, .a Keeper of tho Great Sc.al av.as appointed, 
avho acts merely ministcri.ally in affixing it to tho 
avrits avliich pass under it. See Cheat SliAi.. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
Sec E.xciiequeii. 

CH^'CE-MEDLEY, and CHAND-MEHLEY, 
or MELLE (Fr. chatid, hot; and indCe, a fr.ay), 
as it is called in Scotland, .aro French expressions 
borrow'cd hy our law. 'Though often spoken of as 
Rynon,vmou.s, they are, in reality, distinct in mean- 
ing — the one signifying a casual aflr.ay ; the other, 
an nlTnay in the he.at of blood or p.a.ssion. IJoth 
are in this country, and in most others, recog- 
nised .as ]ileas in mitig.ation of tho ollcncc of 
homicide (ip v.). .See also Sas'ctuai'.y. 

CHA'NCERY (L.at. cancrUnria). As tho Roman 
emperors, and after them tho v.arious sovereigns 
who divided the v.ast inheritance of the emjiire, had 
each a Chancellor (q. v.), so in every European 
kingdom there av.as an cstahlishmcnt c.alled a C., 
avhere these oflicer.s jicrfonncd their functions. If 
we imagine a barge chamber divided hy battiec-avork 
{ranedti), the outer h.alf dca'oted to the people, the 
inner occupied hy the chancellor and his suhordi- 
Ii.afes, engaged in framing cilicts, letters of nobility, 
and the like, and engrossing them on parchmen’t, 
and se.aling them aa'ith the king’s own se.al in proof of 
their .autheiiticitv, and then handing them through 
the railings to tlio jveo]ile avitliout, ave shall haa'c a 
pr.'tty good conception of the C. in its c.arlie.st form. 

In France, as there averc siihonlinato ch.ancelloni 
.att.achcd to the ]iarli.aments of the re.si>ective pro- 
vinces, ro there avem subordinate chanceries; hut 
the grand C. of France, avliich follow'cd the jierson 
of the king, av.as alone, in strictnc.“s, entitled to tho 
name. 

The .a|iostnlic C. at Rome, in avliich, in addition 
to the document.s pertaining to his temporal sovo- 
n-igiity, the hulls and briefs of the ]) 0 ixi are .authen- 
ticated, is pre.sided over by a c.anlin.al, avith the 
title of Vice-chancellor. 

CHANCERY, or CHA'NCELL.VRY, of .^’cotband, 
is a public office in tho Cencral Register House, at 
Edinhurgh, managed by tho director of C. and his 
diquites, in avliich all charters, patents of dignitic.s, 
gifts of oflice.s, rcmi.ssions, legitimations, presenta- 
tions, commissions, hriea-cs, rctours, and other avrit i 
ajqiointisl to pass the great and qu.artcr se.als, .aiaj 
ria-orded. See Ckevt .Seai- 

CHANCERY, CofiiT or, tx E.soia.vd. Resides 
the fiiiiction.s iR'etaining to the chancellor in other 
countries, tho Chancellor of England had early 
aasigiicd to him the odiee of a judge ; and the English 
C. conseiiueiitly hecanie a court of baav, the ]icculi.ar 
character of avhich avill he rendered intelligihlo liy 
the folhiw'ing consider.ations : In .a.ssigniug jiidici.al 
functions to the chancellor’s dejiartmcnt, it av.as 
not intended that it .should interfere avith that other 
dejiartment of government avhich has everyavhere 
been distinguished both from tho legislative and 
tho executive-— viz., tho judicial. But in all deiiart- 
ments, according to tho imperial theory from avhich 
tho idea of the C. at least avas derived, tho sovereign 
was aupreme, and to his avill, or to hi.s sense of 
justice, f hero avas consequently an appc.al in judicial, 
a.s in other matters. His chancellor, hoavcver, avas 
his ada'iser in all mattcra aa’hatsoevcr ; and thus, 
though not .a judge in the stricter sense, it is mani- 
fest that hi.s counsel, in judicial matters of tho 
highest importance, avould constantly ho c.alled in. 
But further, tho king governed hy baaa's, ca'cn before 
ho aa'.as governed hy them ; and for the s.ako of orxlcr 
and liis oavn convenience, ho avould naturally depart 
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from tliG letter of tlio law wliioU lie had established, 
only where it could be aheu-n to him that it did not 
meet the substantial justice of the partioular case. 
He would consequently be a judge, not of the inter- 
pretation or application of the law, which he woidd 
leave to his ordinprj’ judges, but of its adequacy to 
circumstances which had changed, or had not been 
anticipated ; and when he interfered, it would be to 
some ojrtent in the character of a legislator, as well 
as of a judge. The king would thus be a judge in 
equity, in the popular and intelligible sense of that 
word ; and acting in this capacity himself, it would 
be in this capacity that he would call in the aid of 
his chancellor. It is not mysterious, then, how in 
early times the Court of C. came to bo a court of 
equity ; apd the chief difficulty regarding its origin 
seems to' attach to the other of the two great 
departments into which it is dir-ided, and in which 
it exercises jurisdiction as a court of common law. 
But as the free constitution of England developed 
itself, it soon became apparent that equity, in the 
old despotic or patriarchal sense — in which it was 
not so much the administration as the makino' or 
modifying of law — ^^vas inconsistent with its pdn- 
ciples, whether it proceeded from a judge or from 
the monarch himself. The popular sense of equity 
was consequently abandoned ; and a technical sense, 
rmluiown to the jurisprudence of every other nation, 
was given to it. The proceedings of the Court of 
C. ‘ on its equity side,’ which had hitherto been a 
mere interference with law, came now to be hedged 
in by rules and precedents as closely as those of 
any court of common law. What henceforth con- 
tinued to be the distinction in principle between law 
and equity, or between the functions of the comts 
of common law and the Court of C., or even of the 
two gjreat departments of this court itself, it is per- 
haps impossible to state. The arbitrary line which 
lias been draivn between the class of cases assigned 
to the one set of courts and to the other, wiil be 
considered imder EQirnr. 

The judicial duties of the chancellor have long 
been shared by the Master of the Rolls, an officer 
of high rank, who was originally appointed only 
for the superintendence of the writs and records 
appertaining to the common-law departments of the 
court, but who was accustomed also to sit as a sepa- 
rate though subordinate judge on the equity side. 
The disputes which had arisen regarding his powers 
wore set at rest by 3 Geo. II. c. 30, wluch declares 
that all orders made by him, except such as by the 
course of the court are appropriated to the great seal 
alone, shaU be valid, subject nevertheless to be dis- 
charged or altered by the Lord Chancellor, and so as 
that they shaR not be enrolled till they are signed 
by his lordship. By 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 94, the 
master’s powers are further increased, and he may 
now hear motions, pleas, and demurrers, as weU ns 
causes generally. The salary of the Master of the 
Rolls (q. V.) is iOOOO a year. The vast increase of 
business, and the still greater increase of an'ears, 
diuing the previous half-century, rendered it neces- 
sary, in 1813 (53 Geo. HI., c. 24), to appoint another 
assistant to the chancellor, under the title of the 
Vice-chancellor of England ; and in 1841, when the 
equity business of the Exchequer was transferred to 
the C., two more vice-chancellors were added. Each I 
of these judges sits separately from the Lord 
Chancellor, and their functions extend to both 
departments of the court. Their s.alaries are £5000 
a year. The last important addition (14 and 15 
Viet. c. 83) has been that of the lords justices of the 
Court of Appeal in Chancery. This court consists 
of the Lord Chancellor, together with these judges ; 
but the lords justices, when sitting without the 
chancellor, possess the same jurisdiction which 


belongs to lum, and their existence docs not pre- 
judice his right to sit alone. The lords justices 
possess the same authority in matters of lunacy as 
the chancellor; and they, sitting together, consti- 
tute, mthout the chancellor, the Court of Appeal in 
Bankruptcy. An appeal, which may also be enter- 
tained by the Lord ChanceUor sitting alone, lies to 
this court, from the Master of the Rolls, and from 
each of the vicc-chanceUors ; and from these appel- 
late jurisdictions there is an appeal in turn to tho 
House of Lords. The lords justices may also take 
up original causes, though these, in practice, are 
mainly confined to the vice-chancellors and the 
Master of the Rolls. Till recently, cert.ain p.arts of 
the equitable jurisdiction of the Comt of C. were 
confided to the Masters in Ordinary (see Mastees 
IN CnAKCERY) and the Accoimtant-geueral. The 
office of tho masters has been abolimed, but that 
of the accountant continues to be one of the most 
important connected with the court. Besides these 
more important officers, the Coiud of C. has always 
had a large body of subordinates, registr.ars, taxing- 
masters, and a staff of record and writ clerks 
attached to it. 

The above details, however, are now only of liis- 
torical interest. The subdivision of courts into those 
of equity and common law had long been found mis- 
chievous, inasmuch ns it in some oases doubled tho 
expense to the suitor, by sending him from ono Court 
to another for instalments of the justice which lie 
sought. For many years this anomalous arrangement 
had been given up as indefensible j and bills from 
time to time were introduced into parliament, in 
order to rearrange the courts, so ns to administer 
entire justice in every case. Great changes were 
necessary in this department of the law, and the only 
question was at last reduced to the best mode of 
settling the details of the High Court of Justice, 
which was to supersede the previously existing 
courts. This radical reform of the law being 
achieved in Bndand, it was felt it would no longer 
differ from Scotland and other countries in separat- 
ing the administration of law from that of equity in 
any cases which call for their conjoint action. 

In various colonies of the British empire, local 
courts have been established in imitation of the 
-High Court of C., an institution which, from its 
ciunbrous, anomalous, and imscientific character, 
scarcely merited imitation ; but in America, though 
the distinction between law and equity was at first 
adopted and long adhered to with the tenacity with 
which Engbshmen cling to their native customs, it 
has been .abolished in the state of Hew 'Fork, and 
law and equity there, as elsewhere in the world, 
now constitute one system, administered in one 
series of tribunals of original and .appellate juris- 
diction. On the continent, the English Com-t of 
C. has always been a subject of ridicule; and 
a recent French writer, in speaking of it, says : 
‘Nothing ever comes to an end in it; and the 
unhappy man avho has a process there, c.an be sure 
of but one thing — ^viz., that whether he gains it or 
loses it, liis ruin is cert.am.’ The acts by avhich 
evils which were inseparable from the constitution 
of the Court of C. — ^and which spring from the dis- 
tinction between law and equity, on which its very 
existence depended — had been mitigated, were the 
following : 15 and 16 Viet. cc. 80, 86, and 87, 21 and 
22 Viet. c. 27. 

CHA'NCRE. See Syphilis. 

GHANDEENAGO'RB, a French city, with a 
scanty territory of abont 2000 acres, on the right or 
west bank of the Hoogly, 21 miles above C.alcutta 
by railway, on the opposite shore, in lat. 22° 50' N., 
and long. 88° 23' E. The population, estim.ated at 
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about .‘>0,000, consists of ;i few Europeans and Eura- 
sians (rpv.), and the rest natives of unniixed tdood. 
Indejiendohtly of political consideration'^, the place 
h.as, through the gradual silting \ij) of the river, lost 
some of its commercial advantages. Within 100 
years hack, ships of the line ascended to C. ; now, 
liowever, vessels even of far inferior burden seldom 
get above Diamond Ilarhom', which is nearly CO 
miles further down. C. w.as established in 1C7C, 
and for awhile rivalled C.alcutt.a. It was captured 
by Clive in 1757, but fin.ally restored to the Erencli 
in ISIG. 

CHAXDLEU, Dr. IticiLvr.i), a schol.ar and 
antiquary of considerable eminence of the bast 
centurj-, was bom at Elson, in Hampshire, in 
17.18, and educated at O.vfonb He first became 
known as the editor of the magnificent work, 
Marmora Oronienma, publLshcd by tlic O.xford 
University in 170,1. He afterwards travelle*! 
through tircccc .anil Asia Minor, avitli Hcvett, .an 
.arcliitcct, and Ears, a painter, at the inst.anco of the 
then flourishing Dilettanti tiociet}*, with .a view to 
collect inforniation regarding the fomier state of 
thc'c countries, and to procure c.v.act descriptions 
of the ruins. The ro.sult of their imiteal l.abours 
appeared in 1700, in ‘2 vob., entitled /onian Atill- 
ijuilii'.f, ^ C. also publrb'd a valuable account of 
the ancient iiucriptions of A.sia Minor .and Greece ; 
.and his acemmt of Ins travels in thc'c countnci, 
issued in 177.'> — 1770. is still a rtand.ard work. 
He .also published a Iliaorij of Tnm. Ho di'A in 
Ecbniary bSlO. 

CIIAXDOTIE, a town and fort in the di-triet of 
Ahmednuggar, )ircsidcncv of lloinbav, the l.at. and 
long, being tlO’ tlO' X. anil 71’ M' E. 'The town is a 
flourishing place, with a pojiulatiun of 7om. The 
fort, svhich commands an important pa's on the 
route between Candeish and Ilombav, is .situatid on 
the summit of .a lull natur.alU’ inai'ce-sible everv- 
^hcre but at the gatew.ay. ft surrendcr.'il to the 
British in Ifiifl ; and being subscqucntlv n'stor' d to 
Holkar, was finally ceded by him in bSI.S. 

CH.V'XDO.S CfjAU.SE, During the di-ciis-ion 
of the claus/;3 of the Ib fonii Bill (q. v.) in 1S.71, the 
M.arquis of Chandos (Tory), afterward.s Duke of 
Buckingham, jiropos.-d the iir'crtinn of .a ebause 
giving the county' franchi.se to b imnf s at lei// occiipv- 
ing lands for which they paid an annual rent of 
This w.as oiijio-irl by the niinistens on the ground 
that the class propo-ed to be enfrancliLsed would 
bo Mibji et to the eo' reinn of the landowaiers, who 
would thus virtually dot. riniiie the elections. The 
amendnient, however, was mpported by m.any of 
the Iladie.als, who at that lime regarded any ex- 
tension of the suflrage .as a boon, .and was carried 
liy a majority of .SI. The clause svas incoqiorated 
in the bill of the following year, and w.as fiii.ally 
carried by a m.ajority of ‘IVl to .'ii The result 
]irovod a m.aterial accession to the Coiiscrv.ative 
element in counties. Under the Iteform Act of 
1S07, occupants of lands of a rat'cablu value of .€12 
arc entitled to the county franeluFC. 

C1I..VXFROX. .‘^ce Cii.vimi::-.. 

^ CHAXGATIXIER, Xicni.A.s Anxi: Tiii'odcu!, a 
French general, svas bom at Autun in 170.7 — and 
received his education at the rnilit.ary school of 
.Saint-CjT. In 18.70, he went ns licutcn.ant to 
Algeria, svhero he di.stinguishcd himself, and ro.se 
to the rank of general of divi.sion. After the 
I proclamation of the Republic in IS-IS, ho was 
appointed governor-general, of jUgeria, in the room 
of Cavaignac ; but being cho.sen a member of the 
X'atioiial Assembly, ho returned to Eari.s, when he 
was apjKiintod commander-in-clilef of the garrisons 
of Fans and of the Xation.al Gii.ard. lie held this 


double office tiU the middle of IMay 1SI9, and 
again for some time after the insurrectionary move- 
ments of Juno of that year. C. waas a member of 
the Legislative Assemblj', where ho held a sort of 
nciitnal position between the Orloanists and Legiti- 
mists, and opposed to the Bouapartists. At the 
coup d’etat in December 1851, ho waas sent to the 
fortress of Ham. Ho lived in exile till he ofiered 
his Bctviccs to Louis Xapolcon during the Pranco- 
Erussiau war. Ho was in Metz with Bazaino ; and, 
when it capitulated, he retired to Brussels. He re- 
turned to France in 1871, entered the Assembly, and 
greatly assisted M. Thiers in reorganising the army. 

CnAXG-CnOtV-FOO, or CHAOU-CHOW, a 
city of China, and c.apit.al of a department of the 
same name, in the proadneo of ICcang-sii, in .71° 50' 
X. bat., and G° 21' long. E. of Pekin. 

CHjVXG-CHOTV-FOO, a city of China, and 
capibal of .a department of the same name, in the 
nro\-ince of Full -keen, in 21° 31' X'. bat., and 1° 2-t' 
long. E. of Ecldn. 

CHA'XGELIXG. It w.as at one time .a com- 
mon superstition, that infants avcrc taken from 
their cradlc.s by f.airlc.s, who left instead their own 
wc.aldy and starveling elves. The children so left 
wcro_ c.allcd c/inngc/i‘iiyi, and were known by their 
Iieevishncss, and their backwardness in w.alldng and 
Eiic.aking. As it av.as supposed that the fairies had no 
power to change children that had been chri'-tened. 
infants svere carefully watched until such time ns 
th.at ceremony had been performed. This supersti- 
tion is alludcil to by .SlLak.spc.arc, .Spen'er, and other 
poets; and it has not yet quite died out of some of 
the mral districts in Britain. 

CriAX'G-SlIA-FOO, a citj’ of China, capital of 
the province of Hoo-nan, in 28’ 20' X. lat. 

CIIA'XXEL, E.vnu.sil — the Jlnrc Tlrilnuiucum of 
the ancients — is that .arm of the Atlantic Ocean 
wliich dividc.s England from France, gradii.allv 
narrowing to the .Strait of Dover. It is often c.alleil 
simply the Cliannel; .and the licet stationed in it 
for the )irotoctinn of the English coast, the Channel 
Fleet, nio greatest river which balls into it is the 
.‘'cine. It forms b.ays both on the English and on 
the 1 rcnch co.ast ; but the larger ones arc those on 
the French co.ast, svhilst the best harbours are on 
the English. 

CIIAXXEL ISLANDS, .a group of islands 
belonging to Grc.at Britain, Iring olf the north-west 
coast of France, between Xonnandy and Brittany. 
'I'licy are about 120 miles ."outh-wc.st of Southamp- 
ton. and the nearest distance from the French co.ast 
i.s about 10 miles. Hie C. L arc the only parts of 
the dukedom of Normandy now belonging to the 
English crown, to avhich they have been attached 
since the Conquest. King .folin, about the year 
1200, lost nil Normandy, except thc.se isles. The 
chief islambs of the group are .Tersev, Guernsej-, 
rVldemcy, and Sarlc. The are.a of the whole is 
112 square miles, and the pojiulation in 1.S71 w.as 
90,590. They are more particularly described under 
Jiirumv. 

CHAXNIXG, 7Vir.i.iAai Ei.i.ima', D.D., a cele- 
brated Unitarian preacher and author, w.as bom 
7th April 17S0, at Xewaiort, Rhode Island, in the 
United States, entered llnrN'ard University nt the 
ago of 14, and took his degree in 170S. In ISO”, he 
ordained minister of a church in Boston. During 
tho earlier years of liis ministry, his theological 
peculiarities liad little prominence in his dis* 
courses, and in consequence ho stood upon friendly 
terms with liis brethren in more orthodox churches. 
In 1819, Iiowcvcr, he preached a sermon .at tho 
ordination of the Ilcv. Jared Sparks, in which lie 
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.idvocated tlie Unitarian doctrine rritli so much 
zeal and ability, that he was termed the ‘ Apostle 
of Unitarianism.’ This involved him in controversy, 
a thing which ho naturally loathed. Nevertheless, 
to the end of his life, ho preserved a devoutly 
Christian heart, shrinking with the delicate instinct 
of a pious nature from everything cold, one-sided, 
and dogmatic, whether Unitarian or Trinitarian. 
As late as 1841, he wrote : ‘ I am little of a 
Unitarian, have little sympathy with the system 
of Priestley and Belsham, and stand aloof from 
all but those who strive and pray for clearer 
light.' In 1821, he received the title of D.D., from 
HiOrvard University, on aocoimt of the high talent 
he had exhibited in his tractate on the Kvidences 
of Christianity, his Address on War, and his 
Sermons. In 1822, he visited Europe, and m.ade the 
acquaintance of several great English authors, such 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge, both of whom were 
strongly impressed in his favoiu. Coleridge said of 
him : ‘ He has the love of wisdom and the wisdom 
of love.’ In 1823, he published an Essay on A'^ational 
Literature; in 1820, Eenmrks on the Character and 
Writhiffs of John Milton; in 1829, tho Character 
and ITritings of Fenelon ; in 1835, a work in oppo- 
sition to Negro Slavery; and in 1838, an essay on 
Self-culture. Besides those, he rvrote a variety of 
other essaj's and treatises, all characterised by 
vigour, eloquence, pure taste, and a lofty tone of 
moral earnestness. Ho died October 2, 1842, at 
Bennington, Vermont. An interesting memoir of 
bim has been published by his nephew, William 
Henry Charming (3 vols., London, 1848). 

CHANTILLY, a town of France, in tho depart- 
ment of Oise, abput 23 miles north-north-east of 
Paris. Being one of tho most beautiful places in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, it attracts immenso num- 
bers of visitors from thence. Apart from its natural 
beauty, it is interesting as the place where tho gre.at 
Condo spent the latter years of his life in tho society 
of such men as Boileau, Bacine, and Bossuct. The 
magnificent chkteau in which he resided was pulled 
down at the revolution of 1793 ; but a lesser chflteau, 
one of the finest specimens of tho renaissance m 
Fr.ance, stUl remains. Tho p.ark and groimds .arc 
very charming. C. is also noted for its e.xtensivc 
manufacture of the blonde lace. Pop. (1872) 3335. 

OHANTREY, Sm Fiun'cis, an eminent English 
sculptor, avas bom at Jordanthoqio, in Derbysliirc, 
on 7th April 1781, not 1782, as h.as been generally 
saii His father, who was a carpenter, and rented 
a small farm, died when C. was oidy 12 years of age, 
leaving his mother in narrow circumstances. It is 
said that she gave him ‘ as bboral an education as 
her limited means would admit ; ’ but much cannot 
bo meant by the phrase, if it bo true, as asserted by 
HoU.and in his Memorials, that his .attendance at 
the little lane-side school was very irregular, and 
that ‘ for awhile he certainly drove an ass daily, with 
milk -b.arrels, between Norton and Sheffield.’ C.’s 
mother m-arried a second time, and the boy was, in 
1797, apprenticed for 7 years to a carver and gilder 
in Sheffield c.alled Eamsay. It was in this humble 
department that C. acquired tho rudiments of his 
future art. It was during this period that his first 
attempts at modeUing in clay were made, and th.at 
by the help of casts taken from the faces of hi« 
fellow-apprentices .and his own, ho began the work 
of portraiture, in which his great eminence ulti- 
mately consisted. C.’s apjirenticeship was cancelled 
two years before its expiry ; but hifl subsequent 
career is not very accurately Imown. It is certain 
that he visited both London and Dublin in 1802, 
probably in the capacity of a journeyman carver and 
gilder ; and in that year he seems to have received 


instruction .as a pupU of the Royal Academy. 
It was probably then that he commenced seri- 
ously to prepare himself for the work of his future 
life. In the earlier part of his career as an 
artist, C. is said to have been rmder great obli- 
gations to NoUekens, who had the shrewdness to 
see, and the generosity to see without envy, his 
great promise in the branch in which he himself avas 
eminent. In ISlC, C. was elected an Associate, and 
in 1818 a Member of the Royal Academy; and in 
1819 he visited Italy for the fust time. Like the 
fives of many other eminent men, that of C. presents 
few claims on our interest after his e.arly struggles 
were ended. As .an ide.il .artist, he never attained a 
high rank, .and, in comparison with Flaxman, ho 
pos-iessed little reputation in this coimtry and none 
abroad. But he executed, with much truth to 
nabire, as it presented itself to his eye, an endless 
variety and almost countless number of works of 
indii'idu.al portraiture ; so much so, that there is 
scarcely any town of importance in Great Britain 
which c.aunot shew specimens of his slull. As a 
consequence of the department of art to which he 
chiefly devoted himself, C. accumulated a amry 
considerable fortune, the greater part of which, after 
providing for his widow, ho bequeathed for artistic 
purposes. In this respect, he lonned a remarkable 
contrast to Fhaxman, whose modest sanngs were 
sworn under £4000; wliilst NoUekens, whose name, 
at tho dist.ance of less than half .a century, is almost 
forgotten, and who, in his own day, was a sort of 
humbler C., realised tho enormous sum of £150,000, 
or it is even said £200,000. Sir Francis died child- 
less on the 2oth November 1841, and was buned 
in a tomb prciiarcd by himself in the chuicby.ird 
at Norton. 

CHA'NTRY (Fr, chantenric, from chanU r, to 
sing). The teim C. is apphed .alike to endowments 
or benefices, to provide lor the chanting of nla.■^^es, 
and to the chapels in which tho ch.mting takes 
pl.ace. These endowments were commonly made in 
the form of tcst.amentaiy bequests, tho object being 
to insure the erection of a chapel near, or over the 
spot where the testator was buried, and to remune- 
rate the priests for saying masses in it for tho 
benefit of his soul, or of the souls of others n.amed 
in his ivill. hlaiiy such chantry chapels are stiU to 
be seen in English parish chui’ches; but they \yore 
more common m .abbeys and monastic est:ibli.sh- 
ments, in which it was considered a privilege to bo 
buried, and where some such offering to the brother- 
hood was in a measure the price of sepulture. These 
chapels, which have gencraUy the tomb of the 
founder in the middle of them, are separated from 
the aisles or nave of the oliurch by open screen- 
work, a circumstance avhich has sometimes^ led 
to their being caUed Chancels (q. v.). _ Somotuncs, 
again, they are separate erections, projecting fiom 
tho church externaUy; but in cathedrals and the 
larger churches they are gener.aUy coustructed 
witnffi the church, often betw'ecn the piers. Many 
chantries are lavislJy enriched with scidpture and 
traceiy of aU descriptions, and some of them are 
adorned wdth gddmg and paintmg. 

CHA'OS signified, in the .-mcieut cosmogonies 
that vacant infinite space out of which sprtaug all 
things that exist. Some poets make it the single 
original source of all ; others mention along with it 
Giea, ’Tartaros, and Eros. By some also only the 
rough outlines of heaven and earth were supposed 
to have proceeded from C., w'lulo the organisation 
and perfecting of aU things was the work of Eros. 
StiU later cosmogonists, such as Ovid, represent it 
as that confused, shapeless mass out of which the 
universe was formed into a Jeosmos, or harmonious 
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onler. Uosioil inakea C. the mother of Erchua aiiJ 
Nox. 

CHAOS, or BIRD ISLAIvDS, is tlio name given 
to several rocky islets situated at the entrance of 
j\Jgoa Bay, South Airiea, about 35 miles cast of 
Port Elizabeth. It was on one of these islands that 
Bartholomew Diaz, the navigator, died in 1500. 

CHA'OH-CHOAV-POO, a city of China, and 
capikal of .a department of the a.anie name, in the 
proriuoo of Kwang-tung, in 23’ 30' C" N. hat., and 
0° 40' 40" long. W. of Pekin. 

OHAOTT-KIN'G-FOO, a city and c<apital of a 
dcp.artment of the same n.ame, in the province 
of Kwang-tiuig, 50 miles west of Canton, in 23’ 4' 
4S'' N. lat., and 4’ 24' 30" long. W. of Pekin. 

CHAP BOOKS, the n.ame given to a v.aricty 
of old anil scarce tracts of a homely kind, avhich 
at one time formed tlio only popular litenature. 
In the trade of the bookseller, they are distin- 
gui.shablc from the ordinary jiroduct-s of the jircss 
by their inferior ]ia])er and typography, ami are 
reputed to have been sold by chapmen (see Cir.vr- 
MA.N) or pedlers ; hence their design.ation. The 
older C. B. issued in the early part of the 17th 
c. are printed in black letter, and are in the form 
of small volume.s. 'I'luHe of a later date are in 
the tviie now in use, but are eiiually pl.ain in 
npjiearance. Of either variety, they were mostly 
jirmtod in T.ondon ; many being without ilate.s. 
They wore of a mi.seellaneous land, including theo- 
logical tracts, lives of heroes, inartjTs, and wonderful 
jiei-sonages, interpretations of dn'ams, fortune-tolling, 
prognostications of the weather, stories of giants, 
ghosts, hobgoblin.s, and witehc.s, histories in verse, 
and songs and ballad.s. ,Soo Xolieci of Fiujititv 
Trach and Chap lliyihx, also JJf.icriptire Xotiecs of 
Pujiular J'nulifh both by.!. 0. llalliwcll, 

printed for the Percy Society. .-Vn inferior class of 
tracks succeeded those books for the common people, 
and are be.st known as /’enny Chap flooh. For the 
most \iart they consisted of a single sheet, dilo- 
deeimo, or 24 pages. Be.sldes the title, the first page 
usually contained a coame woud-cut embelli-slmient. 
The paper was of the coarse.st kind adapted for 
I printing, and the price, as the name imports, was a 
I penny each. 'I'lio subjects, besides being of .a similar 
I nature to the ,above, included storic.s of roguery 
and broad hmnoiir. 'riicse [lenuy C. II. were issued 
by an obscure class of jmbli.shcrs in Dondon nnd 
several English prortnoial towns, of which we might 
])articulari”u Kewcastle-on-'PjTie. They were also 
issued from the jiresses of Edinburgli, Glasgow, 
Falkirk, and I’aislci'. It is a curious fact, that 
nearly all the penny C. B. of this very homely kind 
which svere latterly pojnilar, were written by 
Doug.ald Gr.aham, who, jirevious to his death in 
1781). filled the office of bellm.an or town-crier of 
Glasgow. The most rcpiit.ablo production of this 
humble genius was a Jliitorp of the Jlthcllion in .a 
lluilibrastic metre, which avas a great fas'onritc 
until Sir Walter Scott, nnd is now sc.arce ; see 
Chatnhcru's Journal, First Sorie.s, vol. x. ]>. St ; also 
tho I’dWcy jVayiiciric (1S2S), an extinct juiblie.ation 
<if great rarity, in which is given a biographic 
sketch of Dongald Graham, with a list of his 
jiroduetions. In some parts of Scotland nnd the 
north of England, Graham’s penny V. B. aro 
.still seen on stalls at markets ; but tho genenal 
advances in taste, along with tho dilTusiou of an 
improved literature, have displaced them in almost 
all other (piartei's. Collections of tho older C. 
B. arc now found only in the libr.aries of biblio- 
maniacs, by whom they have been picked up 
at extravagant prices from dealers in second-hand 
books. In various continental conntrics, there are 
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nnnicron.s varieties of C. B. at exceedingly small 
prices. Tho French government being desirous to 
substitute a wholcsomo class of tracts of this kind 
for what are generally objectionablo on the score 
of taste and morality, have lately, through com- 
missioners, taken somo steps on tho subject. See 
Jlistoire dcs Livres Populaires, oic dc la JAUiralwe 
dn Colporiage, by M. Nizard. w. c. 

CHAPA'LA, tho largest lake in Mexico, contain- 
ing about 1300 square miles. It is about lat. 20’ 
20' N., and ranges in W. long, from 102’ to 103° 26'. 
It is merely an expansion of the Rio Grande do 
Lerma, avhich enters tho Pacific at San Blax. C. 
lies on tlio t.able-land of An.ahuao, .and has many 
islands. 

ClIA'PED (Pr. chapcllc), a avord derived from 
capa, which originally sigiiificd .a case, or chest 
in avhich were contained tho relics of a saint, and 
afterwards the place where tho chest was kejit. 
The tenn now signifies a building erected for the 
puiqioses of public worship, but not possessing the 
full iirivilcges and characteristics of a church. In 
this sense, all jilaccs of worship erected by dissenters 
are now called chapels in England, and the term 
is also applied to supplementaty places of worship, 
even though in connection uath the established 
church — such ns parochial chapels, ch.apels of case, 
free chapels, and tho like. In former times, it 
was applicil either to a domestic oratory, or to a 
place of worship erected by a private individual, 
or a body corporate. In tho latter sense, ave speak 
of chapels in universities nnd colleges. But its 
c.arlie.st signification was that of a separate election, 
cither avithin or attaohed to a large church or 
cathedral, separately dedicated, and devoted to 
special services. See Git.aKTny. Chapels had no 
Imrj-ing-ground attached to them, and the sacra- 
ment of baptism avas not usually administered in 
them. 

CIIAPELTjK, La, the name of sevor.al ])lnces in 
Fnance, the most important of avhich fonns a 
northern suburb of Baris. Chcmic.als, s.alt, starch, 
liqueurs, Ac., are manufactured. 

ClIABELLE DE PER. See Ilni.aiin’. 

CII.V'PEKOK, a hood or cap avom by knights of 
tho Garter. Such a hood avas at one time in general 
use, but aa-as latterly .approjiriated to doctors nnd 
licentiates in colleges. A person avho acts as a guide 
nnd protector to a lady at public places, is c.alled 
a C., probably from this particular piece of dress 
h.aa-ing been used on such occ.asions. 'I'lio name aa-as 
also applied to deadccs aadiich aa’cro placed on tho 
heads of horses at pompous fuuer.al-S. 

CHA’PLAIX avas origin.ally tho title of tho 
ecclesiastic avho nccoinpanied an army, .and c.arriod 
the relics of the patron sahit. See CnM’EU It has 
noav como to signify a clergyman not h.aa'ing charge 
of a jiarish, but employed to oflloiate at com-t, in tho 
household of a nobleman, or in an .army, garrison, 
slup, Ac. Such ofiicials began early to be appointed 
in the palaco of tho Byzantine emperors. I'ho 
practice afterwards oxtonded to tho aa-estem empire, 
nnd to tho courts of petty princes and oven of 
knights, nnd continued to subsist after tho Refor- 
mation. Forty-eight clergymen of the Church of 
Engl.aml hold office as chaplains of the Queen in 
Enghand, four of aadiom aro in .attondanco each 
moutlu Six clergj-nacn of tho Church of Scotland 
Iiaa'o a similar title in Scotland; hut their only duty 
is to conduct pr.ayer at tho elections of Scotti.sli 
representative peers. A statute of Henry Till, 
limits tho right of nominating pria’ato chapl.ains in 
England : thus, an archbisho]) may have eight, a 
diiko six, a b.aron three ; and chaplains so appointed 
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have certain jirivilegcs, and may liold two benefices 
with cure of souls. 

An Aitin: Chaplain is a clergyman whose 
Borvices are retained especially by the government for 
the soldiery of the army. There have been such 
chaplains for many generations, and the office was 
at one time regarded as a saleable perquisite ; but 
the system was reorganised and improved in 1796. 
In recent years, Eoman Catholic and Presbyterian 
chaplains have also been appointed, a practice which 
indicates the progress of toleration. The chaplains 
belong, not to regiments, but to the staff of the 
army, so as to be generally available. At home, 
the 3 ' are attached to the military stations ; but in 
the field they are located at headquarters, at the] 
hospitals, and with the divisions. The officers at 
the stations usu.ally arrange for the men to attend 
divine service at the nearest p.arish chxu-ch ; but this 
still leaves the chaifiains many duties to fulfil. Where, 
ns sometimes happens, there is no regular church or 
chapel ne.ar at hand, the C. re.ads and preaches to 
as many men as can conveniently group themselves 
around him at one time, and thus serves many 
different congregations at different times of the 
Sunday. He visits the sick at the hospitals, and 
examines .and encourages the regimental schools. 
Among the wooden huts at AJdershott C.amp, a 
church has been built, which is rendered available 
for chaplains of different religious denominations 
in succession. 

When the sj’stcm of army-chaplains was re- 
modelled in 1790, a chaplain-general was appointed ; 
this office was abolished by the Duke of Welling- 
ton soon after the termination of tho grciit war, 
but revived by Mr Sidney Herbert in 1840. The 
C.-general, who receives £1000 per annum, h.as 
duties p.artaking somewhat of those of an arch- 
deacon. Ho assists the War Office in selecting 
chaplains, and in rcgiUating the religious matters of 
the army, so far as Church of England m.atters are 
concemeii His office forms one of tho 8 depart- 
ments under the new org.anisation of tho War 
Office. There are 78 chaplains on tho staff, besides 
officiating clergymen (not belonging to the army), 
and ch.apel-clerim. The commissioned chaphains 
receive from 10s. to 22s. Cd. per day, besides allow- 
ances ; and there arc always some on half-pay ; 
while the officiating clergymen receive head-money 
for the troops attending their ministrations. The 
whole expenditure for chaplains, and other charges 
connected with divine service, figures in the Army 
estimates for 1873 — 1874 at £40,800. 

Kaxt: Chatlatn. Every sliip in commission, 
down to, and including fifth-rates, has a chaplain. 
The Havy Estimates (1873 — 1874) provide for 83 
commissioned chaplains, at stipends varying from 
£219 to £401 per annum. Tho chaplains perform 
dinne service at stated times on sliipboard, visit tho 
sick sailors, and assist in maintaining moral dis- 
cipline among tho crew. 

CHA'PLET, a garland or hcad-b.and of Ic.aves 
and flowers. In heraldrj', a C. is always compiosed 
of foiu- roses, tho other parts being loaves. 

CHATMAN, a trader, but popul.arly applied in a 
more limited sense to a de.alcr in small articles, who 
travels as a pedler or attends markets. 0. is from 
^jop; equivalent to cheap, a word which in its origui 
sigmfied a market or place for tr.iding; hence 
Gmapside, JSastchcap. See Chap Books. 

CHAPMAN, CnoiiGE, dramatist and translator, 
was born in 1507, educated at Cambridge and 
Oxford, and was the contemporary and fnend of 
Spenser, Jonson, and Shakspoare. His first play, 
entitled The Blind, Beggar of Alexandria, was 
printed in 1598. Up to 1020, he supplied the 


theatre with tragcilies and comedies, .and some of 
these, after the fashion of the time, were written 
in conjimction with other dramatists. As a xviiter 
for the stage, C. does not r.ank high. Despite 
luany nervous passages, liis plays want the irra- 
diation of a constant genius, and his characters are 
unnatural. As a translator, he has no equal. His 
translation of tho Iliad is the finest that has yet 
been executed in England, and in reading it, many 
have felt with Keats- 

Like some watcher of the skies 
Wlien a new planet swims into his ken. 

C. seems to have led a long, temperate, and happy 
life, unbl.astcd by poetic fire. He closed his career 
in 1634, at the age of 77. 

CHAPPED HANDS and CHILBLAINS, a 
lesser and a gre.ater form of disease of the skin, 
produced by undue exposure to extremes of cold 
and he.at, and affecting chiefly the most exposed 
joints, the skin over which swells and cracks, with 
itching, pain, and heat ; in the most severe cases 
there is ulcer.ation, which is difficult to he.al in 
proportion to the length of time tho disease has been 
neglected. Chilblains may generally be avoided if 
tlio hands are washed alw.ays with tepid water, 
and not h,abitnally exposed to gre.at cold, or when 
cold, to the heat of a lire. "When formed, they may 
be tre.ated wnth oxide of zinc ointment ; or with a 
dilute solution of borax in glycerine and water ; or 
with glycerine alone, slightly diluted -nith water; 
the hands being in any case habitu.ally covered 
with woollen gloves in cold weather. 

CHATTER-HOUSE (Fr. chapilre), the building 
in which tlie monies and canons of monastic 
cstablisliments, and the dean and prebendaries 
of cathedral .and collegi.ate churches, meet for 
the management of the affairs of their order or 
society. See ^ Cathedr.u,. Chapter-houses fre- 
quently exhibit tho most ol.aborate architectural 
adornment, as, for cxamjrlo, those at York, South- 
well, and Wells. The original stained-glass windows 
remain at York, and are of exqmsito beauty. On 
tho walls of that .at Westminster, tho original 
p.ainting has been discovered. Ch.aptcr-houses are 
of a-arious forms : those .at York .and Westminster 
are octagonal; those .at O.xford, Exeter, Canter- 
bury, Gloucester, &c., are jranallelograms ; Liohfiold 
is an oblong octagon; Lincoln, a decagon; and 
Worcester, a circle. They .are always contiguous 
to tho church, and .arc generally placed to the avost 
of the transepts. They generally either open into 
tho church, or are entered by a p.assage. Chapter- 
houses avero often used as places of sepultiu-o, and 
have sometimes crypts under them, as .at Wells .and 
Westminster. 

CHARA'CEzE, aquatic plants, forming, according 
to some botanists, .a distinct natural order of aco- 
tylcdonous plants ; according to others, a sub-order 
of Alga:, Their stems are tubular, consisting cither 
of a single tube, or of parallel tubes, a central 
one with smaller ones .applied to its surface; they 
arc either pellucid or incrusted with carbonate of 
lime, which is not to be regarded as a mere acci- 
dental incrustation, but belongs to their proper strac- 
ture; and they have whorls of symmetrical tubular 
branches. They grow in stagnant av.atei-s, both 
fresh and s.alt, .are ahvays submersed, and often 
completely conceal muddy bottoms. A number of 
species are niativcs of Britain, .aU belonging to 
the genus Ohara. The organs of reproduction .are 
of two kinds — hateral glolndes, .and axillary nucules. 
These org.ans have c.aused no little difficulty to 
botanists; the nature .and use of tho globules in 
p.articul.ar being by no means well imderstood. 
The simple ceUidar stiaicturo of tho C., apart from 
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all consideration of tlieir reproductivo orf^ans, asso- 
ciates tliom irith tlie lower Algai, rather than with 
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plinncrogamoiH jilnut?. Xoik' of them H of any 
Jcnown uso. It Avaa in the C. that th.* beautiful 
fjhcimmcna. of C»Wo^f,«! (q. v.) were lirst obscn*c«l 
bir ])avi*l Brewster discovercil that each of the 
minute calcareous iiarticloa incnisting the C. jios- 
fios^cs double n fraction, and lias rc^Uar neutral 
and <lcpolarisin^' axes, 

I'O’iSil C'/iarficcfT. — The calcareoui incru*!batiou 
whicli covers tlio organa of ropnnlnction, a*j well as 
the stems of some C., has, from its power of resist* 
me; decomposition, caused thcahundant prcscn'ation 
of this order in the Tertiar>' fn'sh- water fstiata. The 
nucules originally dcscnlied under the naino of #;f/ro* 
nonilc.\ and supposed to he foraminifcrous nhelLs, 
Jiavc been notice<I by IC. Forbes in strata as old ns 
the JlJddlo Purbcclt beds. No remains of theso 
liavo been observed in newer de])osit.s, until wo find 
them in the Tortiarios, Tiie nucules, n.s'iociated 
ayith^//y;n;nra and /VunoriiT, nro very abmadant in 
the Koceno Bembridgc beds (q. v.). 

ClIAUACI'NIDyF. See S.VI.MO.VIDX. 

. (Gr. charan'io or charatto^ avhich 

siguific.s to scrape, cut, or engrave), nicaiLS what is 
<‘ngravcii on an object, citlier physically by tlio 
action of another external ohji’ct or objects, or 
morally by the r.xssion.s, tho allections, by good or 
oWl fortune, and by what we designate generally 
as * circumstances.’ In art, the cxjiression of C., 
either in animate or inanimate objects, is, after 
correct delineation, the most important matter to 
be attended to. Tliougli, ]iroi)crly hpc.aking, all 
distinguishinc marlw are included under it, it is 
more generally used to dcsignato those wliicli 
mark individual from indi’S'idual, than species from 
species, or gciui.s from genus. 

ClIAIlACTl^n TO SFUy.VNT. TIio master 
is under no legal obligation, either in England or in 
Scotland, to give a character to his servant, how- 
ever long, faithfully, or efficiently ho may have 
Rcn'cd him ; the duty of bearing testimony in Ixis 
favoiu* being one which, however binding in morality, 
it Las not been foimd convenient to enforce by 
positive law ; but, if given, the character must be I 
strictly tmo, or, at all events, in accordance with | 
belief, otherwise ho may bo exposed to ) 


an action of damages, cither hy tho Ben'ant_^whom 
ho has calumniated, or by a subsequent employer, 
whom ho^has deceived. If true, however, the fact 
of its being prejudicial will expose tho master to 
no lisle. In order to justify the giving of a bad 
character, however, it must, in general, bo asked 
for by the sen’ant, as tho master is not entitled 
needlessly; to publish the Bervant’s defects. In that 
case, it will lie with tho servant to prove its false- 
hood, not wth tho master to prove its truth. Tho 
ease of tho eervant being Imown by the master to 
hnvo committed a felony while in his service, is, 
however, an exception to this rule, as, in a case so 
extreme, the master is at liberty to warn others 
against taldng him into their employmicnt. Even 
though strictly true, the character, if prejudicial, 
must not be more so than tho circumstances render 
necessary. Acts of petty dishonesty, such as aro 
too common amongst servants, will not warrant tho 
niaslcr in branding him ns a thief. The safe course, 
in Buch a ease, is to state tho offence, and not to 
describe it by a general epithet, which may convey 
an erroneous impression of its magnitude. 

It is ])robablo that, partly from thoughtless good- 
nature. and partly from a selfish desire to get nd of 
a bad Ecr\*ant in tho most comfortable manner, false 
characters aro given in favour of servants very 
much more frequently than to their prejudice. It 
is desirable tliat masters and mistresses should liavo 
in view that they may render themselves li.ablo in 
ropamtion of any damage wliich can bo shown to bo 
the direct result of tlius 'inflicting on a stranger a 
uTong which Is unquestionably ■within the roach of 
tho law. 

By ;i*2 George III. c. 5G, personating a master, 
ami thus ginng a false character to a sen^ant, or 
assorting^ m -writing that a servant has been hired 
for a period of time, or in a station, &c., contrary to 
tnith ; nnd any jiorson offering himself as a sen*ant, 
pretending to liavo ser\*ed where ho has not Bcn’cd, 
or producing a false certificate, or altering a certifi- 
cate, or pretending not to have been in any former 
scrrice, &c,, aro offences at common law, pimisbablo 
on conriclion before tivo justices with a fine of £20, 
This statute does not extend to Scotland, 
CILVIlACTEItl'STIO. See LoGAUixinis, 
OIEVIIA'DE, or ‘sylJablo-puzzlc’ as the Germans 
call it, is an amusement wliicli consists in dividing 
a word of one or more Byllables into its component 
syllables, or into its component letters, predicating 
something of each ; and then, haring reunited the 
whole, and^ jircdicatcd Bomctliing of that also, tlio 
reader or li.stcner is asked to guess the word. As a 
Bjiccimen of tho C. depentUng upon syllables, we 
adduce tho following : 

first is ploughed for various reasons, nnd grain is 
frequently buried in it to littlo purpose. My second is 
ncitlior riclics nor honours, yet tho fonner would gcncr- 
nlly bo juven for it, nnd tho latter is often tasteless 
without it. ‘ivholc npjilios c(|ually to spring, suni- 
iiior, nutiunn, and winter j nmlbotli fisli nnd lie.sh, prniso 
nnd censure, mirth nnd mclnnclioly, aro tlio better for 
bcuiginlt. Ans. Sca^sonJ 

As a specimen of the second class of charades, 
UG take tho following Lapjiy example from tho 
French : 

*Quntro incmbros font tout mon Lion, 
iVlon demior vaut inon tout,ot mon tout no vaiit ricn.’ 
The word is cero. ^ It is composed of four letters, of 
wluch tlio last— riz., o, is equal to cc?*o/ tho whole, 
zero itself, being equal to nothing. 

But besides charades of tills nature, there is 
another kind rather popular at evening-parties — 
the acted 0. : the character of which is entlrcl}' 
dramatic. Half a dozen or so of the company 
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, retire to a private apartment, and there a^rce to 
select a certain rvord, as the Buhjcct of the C. ; 
let ns suppose IitKiCEErm. Tlie next tiling done 
is to take the first syllahle, Iitn, and arrange a 
little scene and dialogue, each member taking a 
certain part. This heihg accomplished, the amateur 
actors return to the draving-room, and commence 
their performance, the rest of the company con- 
stituting the spectators. Care is taken to mention 
conspicuously, and yet not ohtrusivelj^, in the 
course of the dialogue, the word IXN, ivhich is the 
subject of the scene. On its conclusion, they again 
retire, and devise a new series of incidents for the 
word KunrER, generaUj' something in connection 
with a menagerie or a madhouse. This being also 
represented, they retire for a third time, to contrive 
the final scene, into which both words, or rather the 
whole word. Innkeeper, must ho dexterously intro- 
duced at an odd moment when the spectators arc 
thought to bo off the scent. The company are then 
asked to guess the word. In order to the effective 
performance of a G. of this sort, the actors must 
possess a good share of inventiveness, sclf-posses- 
sion, and ready tallc, as the greater portion of the 
dialogue has to be etrtemporised. 

CIIAIIADIII'ADA3, a largo family of birds, of 
the order Qrallalores, and tribe Pressirosirea, chiefly 
ahoimding in the temperate parts of the Old World, 
and generally freguenting sandy unsheltered shores 
and open moots and downs. They have a short 
bill, generally soft at the base, hard and often a 
little inflated towards the tip; long and powerful 
arings; long logs; and short toes, generally only 
three in ntunber, and all directed fonvard, but 
sometimes they have also a very small hinder toe. 
They run with groat swiftness: they _ generally 
congregate in floelcs, at least during certain parts of 
the year; many of them are nocturnal in their 
habits; many are migratory. The Plovore {Oliara- 
dn'twj'have given their name to the family, which 
includes also Lapwings, Pratincoles, Oyster-catchers, 
Turnstones, Sandcrlings, &c. 

CHAEBOK KOUGE, or BED CH^COAL, is 
a variety of charcoal obtained by subjecting wood 
to the action of heated air from furnaces, or of 
steam, which has been raised to a temperature of 
672° P. Air-dried wood, by the ordinary process 
of charring, yields at the best 21 to 26 per cent, of 
black charcoal; but when acted on by heated air or 
steam, as mentioned above, 36 or 43 per cent, of 
C. R. is obtained. It is now prepared largely in 
Franco and ‘ Belgium, and is used in stoves for 
heating, and in the preparation of gunpowder. It 
has a dark-rod colour, and consists of about 75 
per cent, jiruo carbon, and 25 per cent, hydrogen 
and oxygen. 

GHA'BGOAL is a popidar term applied to 
charred wood, or coal produced by charring wood. 
There are several other varieties of 0., however, 
for which see Camiox, Andiai. GnAncoAi, Wood 
C iiAT.coAli, Goke, Black-lead, &c. 

GHABCOAL BLACKS are made both from 
animal and vegetable substances — e. g., burnt ivory, 
bones, vine-twigs, peach-stones, nut and other shells, 
the smoke of rosin condensed, &o. Those which 
arc derived from vegetable substances, when mixed 
with white, are usually of a blue tint. See Laaid 
Black. 

CHAREKTE, a considenable river in the west of 
France, rises in tlio department of Haute-Vienne. 
about 14 miles north-west of Ghalus. It first flows 
north-west to Givray, whore it turns southward 
into the department of Charente to AngoulCmc, 
thence it flows westward past GhMeauneuf, Jarnac, 
and Gognac, and cntci-ing Charente-Inferieiu’c, it 


nms north-west past Saintes, and falls into the 
Atlantic below Eochefort, and opposite the islands 
OlCron and Aix. This river gives its name to two 
departments, both remarkable for the productive- 
ness of their vineyards ; but the wines are mostly 
used in the preparation of brandy and liqueurs. 

CHAEENTE, a department of France, formed 
chiefly out of the old province of Augomnois, and 
situated in lat. 45° 10' — 46° 8' N., and long. 0° 60' 

E. and 0° 30' W. Area, about 2200 square miles. 

Pop. (1872) 367,520. It is generally hilly, and is 
watered by the river Gharento, above noticed, and 
its tributaries, the Tardouere and the Bandiat, 'udth 
the rivers Vienne and Dronne. The highest chain 
of hills in the north of C. is a continuation of the 
heights of Limousin, forming the watershed towards 
the Loire. Ecmains of marine productions shew 
that the basin of the G. was once filled by the 
ocean. The soil is mostly limestone, here and there 
interrupted by banks of clay and gravel. Only a 
portion of the arrondissement Gonfolcns has a rich 
vegetable clay-mould. The clay-soil is cool and 
moist, while the hmestone district is dry and hot. 

The hills are in many places clad with chestnut 
forests. The climate is generally mild and healthy. 

The wines grown are spirituous and fiery in flavour, 
and are chiefly used in the manufactmo of Gognac, 
which forms the most important of the cmiorts. 
Truffles grow abundantly in several part3._ Industry 
is in rather a backward condition. G. is diAuded 
into the five airondissements of AngoulOme, Gognac, 
Ruffee, Barbezieux, and Gonfolcns. 

CHAEEKTE-INFERIEURE, a maritime 
department of France, which includes the former 
province of Angonmois, Avith the greater part of 
Saintonge, and a small portion of Poitou. It lies in 
lat 45° 5'— 46° 19' N., and long. 0° 7' E.— 1° 13' W. 
The Bay of Biscay washes its western boimdary — 
the coast-hno, which is very broken, measiuing about 
100 miles. Area, 2740 sq. m. Pop. (1872) 465,053. 

It is watered on its boundaries by the Stvre-Nior- 
taise and the Gironde, and in the centre by the 
n.avigable Gharente and the coast-stream Sendre. 
The surface is level ; and the soil — nc.ar the coast, 
intersected by ridges of rock .and sand-banlcs, and 
protected from the sea by dilces — is mostly chalky 
and B.andy, but vc^ fertile, producing hemp, flax, 
s.affron, and wine in gre.at quantities. The com- 
merce, facilitated by the structure of the coast, and 
by canals in the interior, is considonable, consisting | 
chiefly of brandy and sea-salt, which is found in the 
department in gTe.at abundance. The oyster and 
pilchard fisheries are important. The chief harbours 
are those of Rochefort, and La Rochelle, the hatter 
of which is the chief town. C. is divided into 
the six arrondissements of La Rochelle, Rochefort, 
Marennes, Saintes, Jonzac, and St Jean-d’ Angely. 

CHARERTOK-LB-PORT, a town of France, 
in the department of Seine, situated on the right 
bank of the Maine, 5 miles south-east of Paris. 
The bridge over the river, which is important, from i 
a military point of view, being considered one of the ; 
keys of the capital, and which has frequently been | 
the scene of conflicts, is defended by two forts, | 
forming a part of the fortifications of Paris. At the ' 
other side of the river is the Rational Lunatic 
Asylum, formerly called Charenton St hlaurice, 
and now St Maurice simply. Pop. (1872) 6690. 

CHARGE, in Heraldry. The figures represented 
on a shield are called charges, and a sliield irith ] 
figures upon it is s.aid to be charged (Fr. cliarye). 
The charges in a shield ought to be few in number, 
and strongly marked, both as regards their char- 
acter and the mode of their representation. The 
family shield, belonging to the head of the house. 
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almost always is simpler, i. e., lias fewer charges 
than the shields of collaterals, or even of junior 
members. , 

CHARGE, in Military Warfare, is a sudden and 
impetuons attack on the enemy, by horse or foot, or 
both. Its object usually is to drive the enemy from 
a particular position; but if made with a much 
stronger force, it may result in his actual destruction. 

CHARGE, in Military Pyiotechny, is sufficient 
combustible material for one firing or discharge; It 
is applicable to all kinds of firings, fireworks, and 
explosions; but the name is generally given to the 
quantity of gunpowder requisite for firing off a gun, 
&c. In cannon, this varies greatly, from.^ to ^ of 
the weight of the shot ; some of the rifled ordnance 
now coming into use are remarkable for the small- 
ness of the C. with which they are fired. The quota 
of C. ivdl be mentioned in connection with the 
various kinds of firearms described in the Encyclo- 
paxlia. In breaching a wall, a greater C. is neces- 
sary than in attacking a ship or a column of troops, 
even with the same kind of gun and projectile. 

CHARGE. In the law of Scotland, a C. is a 
command to perform an act, conveyed in the letters 
of the sovereign. The same term is applied to a 
messenger’s copy for service, requiring the person to 
obey the order contained in the letters — e. g., a C. 
on letters of homing, or a C. against a superior. 

CHARGER is a name sometimes given to a war- 
horse, accustomed to the dm of battles, and reliable 
under circumstances of confusion and danger. In 
the middle ages, when armour was used, and gun- 
powder imknown, the military horses were barbed 
or barded when ridden by men-at-arms — that is, 
they were nearly covered with armour. The face, 
the head, and the ears were covered with a mask 
called a dianfron, to prevent fright when charging 
the enemy ; and an iron spike projected from the 
middle of the forehead. The nook was defended by 
small plates called criniircs; the breast hy apoitrinal ; 
and the buttocks and haunches by croupiires. These 
various pieces of armour were mostly made of metal, 
but sometimes of tough leather. The horse was 
occasionally covered with chain-mail ; and in other 
instances with a fjambeson of stuffed and quilted 
clotli. The man-at-arms generally rode another 
horse when not charging, to relieve the C. from his 
great burden. The barbed or barde horse received 
its name from an old French word implying covered, 
clothed, or armed. A war-horse is stUl called a 
C., though not armed as in ancient times. 

CHARGIilS D’AFFAIRES are fourth-class 
diplomatic agents, accredited, not to the sovereign, 
but to the department for foreign affairs ; they also 
hold their credentials only from the minister, and 
are sometimes only empowered by an ambassador to 
act in his absence. 

CHA'RIOT, in ancient times, was a kind of 
carriage used either for pleasure or in war. Accord- 
ing to the Greeks, it was invented by Minerva; 
Wilde Virgd ascribes the honour to Eriohthonius, 
a mythical king of Athens, who is said to have 
appeared at the Panathenaie festival foimded by 
him, in a car drawn by foim horses. The ancient 
C. had only two wheels, which revolved upon the 
axle, as in modern carriages. The pole was fixed 
at its lower extremity to the axle, and at the 
other end was attached to the yoke, either by a 
pin or by ropes. The Greeks and Romans seem 
never to have used more than ono pole, bnt the 
Lydians had carriages with two or three. In 
general, the C. was drawn by two horses. Such 
was the Roman Siga (q. v.), but we also read of a 
triga, or three-horse 0., and a quadriga, or four- 
horse one. The last was that in wliich the Roman 
7C4 


generals rode during their triumphal entrance into 
the city, and was often pdomed with splendid art. 
The war-C. held two persons — the soldier himself and 
the driver, the latter of whom usually occupied the 
front; but the chariots used by the Romans in their 
public games held only the charioteer. 

The oldest war-chariots of which we read arc 
those of Pharaoh (Exodus, xiv. 7). All the eastern 
nations used them, while we learn from Cssar (Z)c 
Bell. Ball., v. 19) that the Britons also were familiar 
with their use. 

CHA'RITABLE USES and LAW OF 
CHARITIES. The law of England has always 
anxiously, though too often ineffectually, sought to 
provide for the preservation and proper application of 
the public and private endowments in that country 
for charitable purposes. The preceding efforts of 
the legislature in this direction may now be said to 
have been superseded by the Charitable Trusts Acts 
(10 and 17 Viet. c. 137, 18 .and 19 Viet. c. 124, 23 
and 24 Viet. c. 136, and 32 and 33 Viet. c. 110). See 
Chamtv Cojdjissioneks. As these statutes now 
contain a species of code of charity-law, it avill 
here only be necessary to mention certain general 
principles which govern the law of England in 
its rohation to charities. The courts of equity are 
those which in gener.al take cognizance of all 
charitable uses, or trusts of a public description. 
Under the .authority of these tribunals — or, in cases 
in which the annual income does not exceed £50, 
in accordance with the act just quoted, under that 
of the county courts of the district — trustees may 
be called to account for the funds committed to 
their charge, or new trustees may be appointed, 
improvident .alien.ations may be rescinded, schemes 
for c.arrying the donor’s object into effect may bo 
judicially considered and adopted, and every species 
of relief afforded which such institutions require. 
Where the man,agement of the charity has been 
confided by the donor to governors and other 
functionaries, the law will not interfere with their 
proceedings uiiless they can be shewn to be squ.au- 
dering the revenues or otherwise .abusing the trust. 
Where the crown is founder, the Lord Chancellor is 
visitor, but in his personal character only, and not 
as judge of the Court of Chancery. As regards the 
nature of the trusts to which the equitable jurisdic- 
tion of the Chancery extends, it is necessary to 
remark that the word charitable here includes insti- 
tutions for the advancement of learning, science, and 
art, and, indeed, for all useful public purjjoses, as 
well as for the support of the poor. It also com- 
prises all donations for pious and religious objects, 
under which are included all those which tend to the 
benefit of the Church of Engkand, or of any body of 
dissenters sanctioned by law. Roman Catholics 
were admitted into this category by 2 and 3 WiU. 
c. 115, and Jews by 9 and 10 Viet. c. 59, s. 2. The 
charity, or other benevolent purpose, however, must 
be pubho ; ‘ for it a sum of money be bequeathed, 
with direction to apply it to such purposes of bene- 
volence and liberality as the executor shall approve,’ 
or even ‘ in priv.ate charity,’ the law will take no 
notice of such a trust. 

Legacies to pious or charitable uses are not by 
the law of England entitled to a prefeVence, though 
such was the doctrine of the civilians ; but where a 
deficiency of assets arises, they are abated in propor- 
tion with the others. 

CHA'RITY, Sisters of. See Sisters of Charitv. 

CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. ,A body of 
comihissioners was created in 1853, by the Charit.ablo 
Trusts Act, 16 and 17 Viet. c. 137 (see Charitable 
Uses), with, power to inquire into all charities 
in England and 'VV’ales, with reference to their 
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nature, objects, and administration, and tbe amount 
and condition o£ tlie ptoperty belonmng to them. 
The oonmiissionors have power to c.all for the pro- 
duction of accounts and documents from trustees, 
and to appoint inspectors to msit and report on their 
management. The statute does not extend to Scot- 
hand or Ireland, to the English imiversities, or to 
the city of London. An annual report of their 
proceedings must ho laid before p.arliament by tbe 
commissioners. 

OHARIVAKI is a French term used to desig- 
nate a wild tumult and uproar, produced by the 
beating of pans, kettles, and dishes, mingled with 
whistling, b.awling, gro.ans, and hisses, and got up 
for the purpose of expressing a general disulce to 
the person against whom it is directed. The etymo- 
logy of C. is obscure ; the Germ.ans translate it by 
Kat:xiimusih, the English of which is calcrwaulwg. 
In Fr.ance, during the middle ages, .a 0. was gencr- 
.ally raised .agamst persons contracting second 
nuptials, in which case the ividow was specially 
assailed. On these occasions, the participators in it, 
who were masked, accompanied their hubbub by the 
singing of satirical and indecent verses, and would 
not cease till the wedding couple had purchased 
their peace by ransom. C. answers to the English 
concert upon ‘ m.arrow-bones and cle.avers,’ with 
which it was customary to attack a married couple 
who lived in notorious discord. It was also got up 
against an unequal match, such as where there 
was great disp.arity in age between the bride and 
bridegroom. 

Siimlar customs seem to have existed under 
different names in all parts of Europe, and some- 
times they were of such a licentious and violent 
character as to require military interference to put 
them down. Even as early as the 14th o., the 
church foimd itself forced to threaten pimishment, 
and even excoramunic.ation, against those who 
participated in them. In more recent times, the 
C. has taken a purely political colouring; as, 
for example, during the Restoration in France, .at 
wliich time, however, the popular voice began to 
seek vent by casting its satirical darts .ag.ainst public 
men through the press. The p.aper3 published for 
this purpose were called C., the most famous among 
which is ilic OjiAurVAni, which was established in 
Karis, December 2, 1832, corresponding to the 
EngHsh publication, Punch. 

OHARKOT. See Kilvukov. 

OHA'RLATAR, a mountebank, quack-doctor, 
or empiric, .and hence any one who m.akcs loud 
pretensions to knowledge or skUl that ho docs not 
possess. The word seems to be derived from the 
lt.al. ciarlarc, to b.abblo or t.alk, the chief .art of the 
0. consisting in talk. Charlatanism abounds in aU 
departments of life, and manifests itself in various 
ways according to the subject and character of the 
person. It changes also in form -with the spirit of 
the time. The medic.al C. no longer appears on a 
stage in the guise of Doctor Ironbeard, but as a 
fine-dressed gentleman, receiving grateful acknow- 
ledgments through the newspapers, .and publishing 
popiUar medical books, with the address of the 
author, and recommendations to apply to him. It 
has not rmfrequently happened, however, that 
extraordinary men who were so f.ar before their 
age as not to be rmderstood by it, such as Paracelsus, 
have passed for charlatans rmtil more justly esti- 
mated by later times. Several books have been 
avritten on the charlatanism of scholars. J. B. 
Mencke’s satire, De Glmrlataneria Erudiiomm (Leip. 
1715), is a classical work, which has been continued 
by Biischel in his book, Ueler die Gharlatwnerie.der 
Gekhrlaii seit Menche. 


CHARLEMAGNE, i. c., Charles the Great, 
long of the Franks (7G8 — 814 A.D.), and Roman 
emperor (800 — 814 A.B.), was born on 2d April 742, 
probably at Aix-Ia-ChapeUe, and was the son of 
Pepin the Short, the first Carlovingian (q. v.) king of 
the Franks, and grandson of Ch.arles Martel (q.v.). 
On Pepin’s death in 708, he and his brother Carlo- 
man jointly succeeded to the throne. By C.arloman’s 
death, .and the exclusion of both his sons from the 
throne, C. became sole king. In 772, it was resolved 
in the Diet at Worms to make war ag.ainst the 
Siixons, for the security of the frontiers, which they 
continually threatened, and for the extension of 
the Christi.an religion. C. advanced as f.ar as the 
Weser in 772, securing his conquests by castles and 
garrisons. Pope Adri.an L now called him to his 
aid against Desiderius, king of the Lombards. C. 
had married the daughter of Desiderius, and had 
sent her back to her f.ather because she boro him 
no children, .and m.arried Hildeg.arde, d.aughter of 
the Swabiiin duke, Godfrey. Desiderius had sought 
revenge by urging the pope to croivn the sous 
of Carloman, and on the pope’s refusal, had laid 
waste the papal territory. C. crossed the Alps from 
Geneva, with two armies, by the Great St Bernard 
and Mont Cenis, in 773, and overthrew the king- 
dom of the Lomb.ards in 774. The Lombard dukes 
acknowledged him as their king, and he secured the 
pope’s favour by confirming the gift which Pepin 
had made to the papal see, of the exarchate of 
Ravenna. In 775, he was .ag.am employed in the 
most northerly part of his dominions, reducing the 
Saxons to subjection ; in 776, he suppressed .an 
insurrection in Italy; in 777, he so completed 
his victory over the Saxons, that their nobles 
generally acknoavlcdged him as their sovereign in 
an assembly at Paderbom. Being now invited 
to interpose in the wars of the Arabs and Moors 
in Sixain, he hastened to that coimtry in 778, and 
added to his dominions the remons between the 
Pyrenees .and the Ebro, From Spain he avas sum- 
moned in haste by a new insurrection of part of 
the Saxons, who had advanced almost to Cologne, 
but whom he drove back to the Elbe. In 781, 
he went to It,aly, where the pope croavned his 
second son, Pepin, king of Italy, and his third 
son, Louis, an infant of three years old, king 
of Aquitaine. The Saxons once more rising in 
.arms, do£e.atcd and destroyed a Franluah army on 
the SUntel in 782, which C., after a new victory, 
fcarfuUy revenged by c.ausing no fewer than 4500 
prisoners to be executed as rebels in one day. 
A more general risi^ of the S.axons followed, 
but in 783 — 785, the Frankish monarch succeeded 
in reducing them completely to subjection, and 
in persuading their principal chiefs to submit to 
baptism, and to become his faithfid vassals. Subse- 
quent insurrections and avars in Germany, between 
^is year and 800, residted in victories over the 
Bulg.arians and Huns, and in the further consoli- 
dation and extension of his empire, the eastern 
boimdary of which now reached to the Ea.ab. 

In 800, C. imdertook an Italian campaign, ivhich 
j was attended avith the most important consequences. 
Its immcdi.ate purpose was to support Pope Leo III. 
agamst the rebellious Romans. When C., on Christ- 
mas Day, 800, was avorshipping in St Peter’s Church, 
the pope unexpectedly, as it appe.ared, set a crown 
upon his hc.ad, and, amidst the acclamations of the 
people, saluted him as Carolus Augustus, emperor 
of the Romans. Although this added nothing 
directly to his power, yet it greatly confirmed and 
increased the respect entertained for him, such w.as 
stiU the lustre of a title avith which were associated 
rccollcotions of all the greatness of theRoman empire. 
A scheme for the luiion of the newly revived 
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■Western Empire 'vritli the Empire o£ the East, 
by C.’s marriage ivitli Irene (q. v.), the Byzantine 
empress, failed by reason of Irene’s overtbrow. 
After this, C. stUl extended and confiimed bis con- 
quests both in Spain and in Germany. Ho laboured 
to bring the Saxons to a general reception of 
Christianity, and founded bishoprics forthis purpose. 
To the end of his reign, he ivaa incessantly engaged 
in uvars, and insurreotions rrere always apt to break 
out in the frontier parts of his dominions ; which he 
endeavoured to secure, however, not only by nulitaiy 
power and airangements, but by improvement 
in political and social institutions. 'His views 
were liberal and enlightened to a deOTce rare for 
many subsequent ages. 'Whilst he made the power 
of the central government to be felt to the utmost 
extremities of his empire, he recognised in his 
subjects civil rights, and a limitation of monarchic 
power by their assemblies. He zealously endea- 
voured to promote education, agriculture, arts, 
manufactures, and commerce. He projected great 
national works, one of which was a canal to con- 
nect the Ehino and the Danube ; but he deemed 
nothing beneath his attention which concerned 
tlio interests of his empire or of his subjects. 
He required his subjects to plant certain kinds 
of fruit-trees, the cultivation of which was thus 
extended northward in Europe. His own domains 
were an example of superior cultivation. He had 
a school in his palace for the sons of his servants. 
He built sumptuous palaces, particularly at his 
favourite residences, Aix-la-Chapelle and Higellieim 
— for he had no fixed capital — and many chiu'chcs. 
Learned men were encouraged to come to his court. 
He himself possessed an amoxmt of learning unusual 
in his age; he could speak Latin and read Greek. 
Ho attempted to draw up a grammar of his own 
language. 0. was of more than ordinary stature, 
and of a noble and commanding appearance. He 
was fond of manly exercises, particularly of hunting. 
He was too amorous, but in eating and drinlung ho 
was very moder.ate. His fame spread 
ifl to all parts of the world : in VGS, 

Harun-al-Easchid sent ambassadors 
to salute him. He enjoyed good 
health till shortly before his death, 
28 th January 814. He was buried at 
'SariisS' Aix-la-ChapeUe (q. v.), in a church 
Cromi of C., which he had built there. He was 
now at Vienna, succeeded by his son Louis, styled 
Louis le DSbonnaire, the only one of 
his sons who survived him ; but the greatness of his 
dynasty terminated with his own life. C. is styled 
Charles I. in the enumeration both of the French 
kings and of the German or Homan emperors. 
Besides his capitularies (q. v.), there .are extant 
letters and Latin poems ascribed to him. His life 
was ovritten by his secretary, Eginhard. 

OHARLEKOI, a Belgian town and fortress in 
the proadnee of Hainaut, stands on the Sambre, 
between Mens and Namur, on the line of the 
Brussels and Namur r.ailway. The population is 
13,000, who carry on considerable maniifactures in 
hardware, glass, woollen-yarn, &e. The district is 
rich in coal, and the number of smelting-iurnaces 
.and nail-factories in the neighbourhood is_ very 
great. The ironworks of Coders, which jddd a 
third of aU the c.ast iron produced in Belgiiun, lie 
within a mile or two of the town. O. possesses 
considerable historical and political interest as a 
fortress. The fortifications were begun by the 
Spani.ards in IGGG, but falling into the hands of the 
French next year, they were completed by Vauban.. 
After six exchanges of masters between the French 
and Spaniards, the Peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle, 1748, 
loft C. in the possession of .!i.u3tria. In 1734, after 
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a protracted and desperate resistance, it was 1 
surrendered to the French by capitulation, when the j 
fortifications were demolished. The importance of 
the place in a strategic point of view having become 
apparent during the campaign of 1815, the fortifica- 
tions have been since restored. | 

CHARLES, surnamed MARTEL — i. e., the . 
Hammer — was the son of Pepin of Heristal, mayor 
of the palace under the Inst Merovingian longs, 
and av.a3 bom about C90 A. D. After his father’s 
death in 714, he w.as proclaimed mayor of the palace 
by the Ausir.asian p’arty. King Ohilperic .and he 
now quarrelled, and a civil w.ar arose, avhich ended 
in C. becoming undisputed mayor of the palace and 
ruler of the Br.anks. During the latter years of his 
life, ho indeed allowed the nominal throne to remain 
occupied — the titular kings being mere puppets 
in his hands. He avas much eng.aged in wars against 
the revolted Alemanni and Bavarians, the Saxons, 
&c., but his importance as a historic persou.age is 
chiefly due to his wms against the Saracens, who, 
having conquered Septimania from the Western 
Goths in 720, advanced thence into Aquitaine, 
conquered Bordeaux, defe.ated the Duke of Aquitaine, 
crossed the Garonne, adv.anccd to the Lorre, and 
threatened Tours. 0. defe.ated them between Tours 
and Poitiers in 732, in a great battle, iir wliich 
their le.ader, Abd-ur-EahmUn, fell, and a stop avas 
put to their progress in Europe, which had filled .all 
Christendom with al.orm. He defe.ated them again 
in 738, when they had advanced in the Biu-grmcUan 
territories as far as Lyon; deprived them of 
ILangitedoo, which he added to the Idngdom of the 
Franks ; and left them nothing of their possessions 
north of the Pyrenees beyond the river Arrde. Ho 
died on 22d October 741, .at Qirieroy on the Oise, 
in the midst of his victories, his projects, and his 
gre.atness, leaving the government of the kingdom 
to be divided between his two sons — Carloman, .and 
Pepin the Short. 

CHARLES, Archdrrke of Austria, third son of 
the Emperor Leopold H., was born at Florence, 
5th September 1771- 'Whilst yet a yoirth, ho 
pitrsued mUitary studies with much ardour; and after 
having greatly distinguished himself as a general in 
mferior commands, he was intnrsted, in 179G, uith 
the chief command of the Arrstrian armj' on the 
Rhine. He fought with great success ag.ainst More.au 
at Rastadt, defe.ated Jourdan in several battles, 
drove the French over the Rhine, and conolirded 
his victories by taking Kehl in the winter. In 1799, 
he was again at the head of the .army on.the Rhine, 
was severaal times victorious over Jourdan, protected 
Swabia, and successfully opposed Massena. In 1800, 
bad health oompeUed him to retire from active 
service; but being appointed governor-general of 
Bohemia, he formed a new army there. After the 
Rattle of Hohenlinden, he was .again caUed to the 
chief command, and succeeded in staying the rapid 
progress of Moreau, 'but almost immediately entered 
into an armistice avith him, which was followed by 
the peace of Luneville. In 1805, he commanded the 
army opposed to Massena in Italy, and fought the 
hard battle of Caldiero; but upon bad tidings from 
Germany, retreated from the left bank o£_ the Adige 
to Croatia. This retreat was one of his greatest 
nulitaiy achievements. In 1809, he avon the great 
battle of Aspem, which first shewed to Europe 
that Napoleon was not invincible ; but he did not 
promptly enough follow up his victory, and Napo- 
leon, who hastened to ‘reinforce his army, retrieved 
his fortunes at Wagram, and the archduke was now 
oompeUed to give way before the enemy, tiU he 
reached Znaim, where an armistice was concluded 
on 12th July. In the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 
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Ii 0 had no part ; and lived in rctdrement till Ids 
death, 30th April 1847. 

OHABLES I., king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland (1025— 1G49), avas hom at Dunfermlino, 19th 
November IGOO, and "was the second son of J ames L 
of England (VE of Scoriand). On the death of his 
cider brother, Henry, in 1G12, he became Prince of 
lYales, and heir-apparent to his father’s throne; 
to Tvhich he succeeded in 1G25, hut found both in 
England and Scotland a contest in progress between 
king and people. He had inherited from his father 
the most extreme notions of Iringly prerogative, and 
he mistook the general movement in the pubUc 
mind for an agitation amongst a few disaflected 
persons. Ho had deeply imbibed his father’s notion, 
that an Episcopal church was the most consistent 
with the proper authority. of kings and he adopted 
severe and persecuting measures against the Puritans 
in England and the Presbyterians in Scotland. He 
married a Homan Catholic, jMaria Henrietta of 
Erance, a marriage most displeasing to the nation; 
and even so far despised public opinion as to make 
his father’s favourite, the Dulre of Buckingham, his 
prime minister and chief adviser. ^ Tlic English 
parliament, which ho assembled in 1G25, ^was 
resolved upon the vindication of the national liber- 
ties, and was therefore veiy spaiing in its grants 
of subsidies, while that of 1G26, instead of freely 
gr.auting supplies, resolved upon tho impoachnaent 
of Buckingham ; whereupon the Idng throw into 
prison two of tho boldest members, Elliot and 
bigges; dissolved parliament; and, to procure money, 
had recourse to tho arbitrary measures of forced 
loans, and a tax upon tho seaports [ship-moneij), 
imposed by the more exercise of royal authority. 
By all tills, public feeling was more and more 
embittered. In 1G28, 0. found it necessary again to 
summon a parliament; and the parhament, very 
resolute to maintain the liberties of the nation, 
presented tho petition Imown in history as tho 
Petition of Plaid (<l. v.). C. temporised, conceded, and 
finally, although tho assassination of Buclangham 
had removed one cause of strife, assumed a threaten- 
ing tone, and dissolved the parliament, 10th March 
1629. He oven caused some of tho Ic.ading members 
of tho House of Commons to be imprisoned. He 
now governed for eleven years irithout a parliament, 
hartng Laud (q. v.) and Strafford (q. v.) for .lis chief 
advisers, and obtaining for his edicts the semblance 
of a legal sanction by means of tho Star Chamber 
(q.v.). All this while, tho storm was gathering, 
the lovo of liberty increased, and rimubhean prin- 
ciples were developed and extendedi The pohey 
which C. adopted was that of more severe repres- 
sion. At length, in 1G38, Scotland .assiuncd an 
.attitude of determined resistance to tho imposition 
of a liturgy and of Episcopal church-government. 
Tho National Covenant (q. v.) was subscribed, 
Presbyterianism was completely restored; and in 
1C39, the king .having assembled an army for tho 
purpose of reducing Scotland to subjection, tho Scot- 
tish Covenanters also took up arms, and advanced 
to the English border, many of tho English regarding 
their .approach with joy. Civil w.ar was, however, 
prevented for the time, by concessions on the 
part of the king. Unable to do ivithout supplies any 
longer, C. summoned an English parliament in IC-lO, 
which, instead of listening to his demands, began to 
draav up a statement of public grievances. 0. soon 
dissolved the parliament, and assembled an army to 
resist tho Scots, who had again taken up arms and 
entered England; but his army was defeated by 
them at Newbum-upon-Tyne, and they advanced 
southward, ivith tho sympathy and good-ivishcs of 
no small part of the king’s English subjects. Much 
.against Ins will, 0. was now compelled again to 


call a parliament, whose memorable sittings .began 
on 3d November 1640. Both Houses were resolute 
in their opposition to his despotism. They began 
by the impeachment of the ministers and high 
officers of state, and declared the decrees of the 
Star Chamber and Court of High Commission to be 
null and void. They passed a biU in favour of 
triennial parliaments ; and tho, king, in trepidation, 
g.avo it his assent. He also consented, although 
against his own convictions, to tho execution of 
Strafford ; and even gave his assent to an act which 
provided that the present parliament should not be 
dissolved, prorogued, or adjourned, without its own 
consent. Hoping to win the favour of the Scots, ho 
now visited Scotland ; but whilst he was there, a 
rebellion broke out in Ireland, accompanied with a 
fearful massacre of Protestants, The prospect of a 
peaceful accommodation was now almost destroyed ; 
tho EngUsh parhament enlarged its demands; tho 
king, alter seeming to yield, took the extraordina^ 
step of suddenly, on 4th J.annary 1G42, appearing in 
tho Houso of Commons, accusing fivo members — 
Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Hazelrig, .and Stroud— of 
high treason, and demanding that they shoidd be 
delivered up to him. Both Houses of parliament 
espoused their cause, and the city of London shewed 
a determination to defend them by arms. G. left 
London with his family, and tho parhament declared 
tho Idngdom in danger. Civil w.ar bcg.an ; _ tho 
royahsts had at first tho advantage, but ^o national 
feeling was with the parliament. Negotiations wore 
from time to time opened or renewed, but .always in 
v.ain. After the battle of Naseby, on 15th Jrme 
1645, in which his army was almost a nnihi lated 
by tho parliamentary troops imder F.airf.ax and 
Cromwell, C. was compehod to seek refuge in tho 
Scottish c.amp. Negoti.ations still proving fruitless, 
ho was dehvered up to tho Enghsh p.arhamontary 
army. Negotiations wore still attempted with C. 
in his captivity ; but resulted in nothing. Finally, 
C. fled, was taken, refused tho idtimatiun of tho 
army, and so enr.agcd Cromwell and tho Inde- 
pendents, that parhament was obhged to pass an 
act declaring all negotiation avith tho king to bo 
tre-ason. Tho Presbyterians of England and tho 
Scots, w'ho were always haimted by the^ ide.a th.at 
there was something sacred and inviolable in 
monarchy, thought to rescue tho king from tho 
hands of the Independents, but were defeated, 
and all tho Presbyterians wero forcibly expelled 
from tho EngUsh Houso of Commons, which 
now consisting only of about 60 members — the 
Pump parliament — .appointed a court composed 
of persons from tho army, the House of Commons, 
and tho city of London, to try the lung. The court 
was opened with gre.at solemnity in Westminster 
H.all on 20th January 1649. About 70 members 
took part in its proceedings. On tho 27th of 
January, C. was condemned to death as a tyrant, 
murderer, and enemy of the nation. Tho Scots 
protested, the royal family entreated, and the court 
of France and States-Gencral of the Netherlands 
interceded, but in vain. On 30th January 1649, ho 
was beheaded in front of the palaco of Whitehall. 
In his hast hours ho shewed great calmness and 
presence of mind. In his private ch.aracter, C. was a 
man of cultiv.ated mind, land, and of irreproachable 
life; but in political affairs ho was unscrupulous, 
and had recourse to dissimidation and falsehood 
for tho accomphshment of his purposes. In the 
estimation of many who do not condemn it on 
moral grounds, his execution was a great pohtical 
blunder. From tho restoration of Charles II., the 
30th of January was observed in the Church of 
England with speci.al rohgious services, as tho day 
of King Charles the Marlgr. This commemoration, 
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flTtnsivo to grc.it pnrt of tlic community, nml of 
tlic members of the ICstnblisljul Churcli itself, ^vns 
abolisbed by act of iiarliament in ISoP. 

CHAELICS II., king of lindnnd, Pcntland, and 
Ireland (1040— IGS.")), tlm eldcA son of Ch.arlcs I., rva-o 
born 29th Isl.ay lOtlO, and vent vitU Ids mother to 
France during the civil var. Ho vas at the Ilaguc 
at the tune of his father’s execution, and immeiliatcly 
.assumed tlio title of king. He meditated .an expe- 
dition to Ireland for the assertion of his clauns, 
avhen the Scots offered him their cromi m 1050, 
and proceeding to Scotland, he vas croivncd at 
Scone in the bcgimiing of 1C51. The limitations, 
however, imdcr which he received the crown, avere 
disagreeable to lum, and he hated the restraint put 
upon his inclinations by the Prcsb 3 -terian clergy. 
After the defeat of the Scots at Dimbar, he put 
himself .at the head of their armj-, in hope of rousing 
the roj-alists of England to his support; but av.as 
completely dcfc.atcd by Cromwell, .at Worcester, on 
3d September 1051. Ho made his escape, .amidst 
many dangers, to France, where Ids situation avas 
by no means agreeable, and from which he went to 
Cologne, and afterwards to the Netherhands. After j 
Cromwell’s death, the •desire of the English for a; 
Bottled government leading to the restoration of the ■ 
Ilorise of Stuart, he landed at Dover, on 2Gth 
May ICGO, was received with aoclam.ation by the 
T)ooplo, and .ascended the throne almost untr.amcllcd 
iiy a single condition. Ho was surrounded by men 
of extreme party-feeling, among whom the most 
iutluontial was the chancellor. Clarendon (q. v.). 
The persons immedi.ately concerned in the de.ath of 
ciiarles I. were brought to the scaffold ; Episcopacy 
w.as restored ; and the Presbyterians .and other 
Nonconformists, both in England and Seothand, avcrc 
subjected to great hardship and persecution. The 
king avas oxtraa'agant, and soon found lumself in 
avant of money : he married the Princess C.atharinc of 
Portugal, for the sake of her largo donvy ; he shame- 
fully sold Dunkirk and M.ardyke to the French ; .and 
for a peciuiiary consideration, agreed to make war 
.against the United Proa-inces, .although such a ov.ar 
avas contrary to all the feelings of the English 
people and the interests of English commerce. The 
Dutch fleet, imder Do Euyter, entered the Thames, 
.and C. av.as compelled to make an ignon^oais 
peace. After the fall of Clarendon, the ministry 
knoani ns the Cab.al (q. v.) ministry c.amc into poaver 
— a ministry h.atofiil to the coimtiy, composed of 
unprincipled men, and bent upon the restoration of 
Popery .and absolute monarchy. C. sought to con- 
ciliate the people by the Triple Alliance, in M.ay 1CG8, 
avith Sweden and the States-Geuer.al ; but the French 
court soon found means to persuade him again to 
make avar against the United Proa-inces. He basely 
accepted pccimiary gifts and a pension from the 
French government ; and, .as even tliis, oaith .all that 
ho coidd get from his parliament, w.as insaifficicnt 
for his expenses, he had recourse to illegal mc.ans of 
raising mone^a The story of the Popish Plot 
(([.a-.) .against the life of the Icing caused pro- 
digious exeitomeut amongst the people, and Lord 
.‘Stafford and many other persons aa-cre most imjustly 
brought to the scaffold. The p.arli.amcnt of 1079, 
a'ery much .against the avill of the court, enacted the 
celebrated Habeas Corpus Act (q. v.) ; .and a bill w.-is 
under considcr.ation for the exclusion of the king’s 
brother, the Duke of York, from the throne, on 
account of his .aa-ow.al of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The Icing, .at this period of his reign, h.ad, hoaa-ea-cr, 
completely crushed the Prcsbjderians of Scotland, 
and avas more absolute than any of his predecessors 
had been on cither of the British thrones. Most 
.arbitrarj' mea.surcs were adopted. The city of London 
av.as deprived of its privileges, because of the election 
;cb 


of a .•■hcriff disagrec.able to the court. The A’;: 

Plot (q. V.), a aridely extended conspiracy, ami in 
avhich the king’s natunal son, the Didce of M<nnnont!i 
(q. a'.), was concerned, avas discovered in 1GS3, and 
cost the lives of a number of persons, amoug-t 
avhom avcrc Lord Ilnssell and Algernon Sidnea-. ( 
liowca-er, appears to h.aa'e recognised the neees^ita- 
of a more liberal police-, avhen ho avas unexpectedly 
carried off by death, on Gth February IGS.'i. In his 
dj-ino hours, he c.allcd in the .assistance of a Homan 
Catholic priest, although he had not previously 
aa-owed his attaclimcnt"to that relimpn. His reign 
av.as full of events dishonourable to his countiy, and 
of avhich ho himself was gcnerallj' the caimc. Ilis 
life av.as most dissolute; his adultcrie.s, .and the 
profligacy of Ids court, scarcelj- paralleled in British 
history. He had an affabilitj', however, avhich avon 
for him a certain sort of popul.aritj-. 

CHARLES V., snrn.amcd the Wise, king of 
France (13G4— 13S0), av.as the son of King John, 
and avas born on 21st January- 133/. His father 
being made prisoner by the English at the battle of 
Poictiers, on 19th September 1350, he assimicd the 
regency-. The most significant oa-ents avhich occurred 
under his rule, were the vigorous efforts of the 
bourgeoisie to dclia*cr themscla-es from the tyranny- 
of the nobles and the court, and the pea.=ant avar 
c.alled the Jacquerie (q. a-.). His father dying, Sth 
April 13C-4, C. ascended the throne, and by Ins 
cautious policy- rescued the kingdom from some of its 
troubles, and re-est.ablished the poaver of the croavn, 
aa'hich had been much shaken. War aa-ith England 
raged for a number of years, but avith results highly 
favourable to C., who stripped his enemies of all 
their conquests in France, except a feav fortified 
places. Ho died IQth September 13S0. C. avas 
fond of bool;s and the company of Ic.arned men, but 
aa-as not aboa-o the natmwl weakness of kings for 
outaa-ard pomp and m.“ignificonco. 

CHARLES VI., king of Fr.auco (13S0— 1422), 
born .at Paris, 3d December 13GS, avas the son and 
successor of Charles V, Ho avas only- 13 y-ears of 
.age avhen lus f.ather died. For sever.al yc.ars, his 
uncle, the Duke of Anjou, acted as regent. In 13SS, 
C. took the reins of government into his oaa-n hand, 
but during his lifetime aa-as so often affliotcd aa-ith 
ins,auity, th.at p.arty-strite waged aa-ithout much 
check. The tavo great families aa-hoso influence 
dia-ided the n.ation, avero those of Orleans and 
Burgundy. It aa-as the Orleans parly avliich called in 
the assistance of the English, and brought aboait the 
battle of Agincourt, so disastrous to the French 
nation. Subsequently the Burgundi.ans aUied thom- 
sela-cs to the English, avho laid aa-.aste the avholc of 
northern Fwanoe. In the midst of those c.alaraities, 
C. died 21st October 1422. 

CHARLES VII., king of Fr.ancc (1422—1401), 
the son and saiccossor of Charles VI., avas born on 
22d February 1403. On his father’s death ho avas 
at the head of an array-, aa-ith avhich he held posses- 
sion of the southern provinces of the Idngdom ; P.aris 
and the north being in the hands of the English, 
aa-ho proclaimed Henry VI. of England king of 
France, and .appointed the Duke of Bedford regent. 
For some time the events of aa-.ar aa-erc imfaa-ourablo 
to C., avho avas compelled, in 1424, to ea-acu.ate Cham- 
pagne, and, in 1425, Maine. In 1420, the Count 
Dunois gained the first victory- over the English at 
Montargis ; but in the year folloaa-ing they besieged 
Orleans, a place of groat import-ance to C., as seem-- 
ing a connection avith the north, and he av-as roused 
to fresh energy. At this time, also, Joan of Arc 
(q. a-.), the M.aid of Orlc-ans, by her avoudcrfid 
coarrage and confidence of a hcaa-euly- mission, rou.-eil 
the fervour both of nobles and ])eople. 'J’he siege of 
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Orleans was raised in May. 1429 ; the English retired 
disheartened, and CTadually lost their acq^uisitions in 
France. A treaty Between the Fi'ench king and the 
Duke of Burgundy greatly advanced the French 
cause. In 143G, C. entered Paris ; .and during the 
further progress of the war, the English lost all their 
strongholds except Calais, jn 1452, they were finally 
defeated at Castillon. After he fvas established on 
liis throne, C. devoted liimself to the reorganisation 
of the government, in which everything had fallen 
into confusion, hut shewed a strong anxiety to frame 
it according to a scheme of perfect despotism, and 
for this purpose to provide himsoE nath a powerful 
and well-disciplined standing army, which c.aused 
some discontentment among the nobles of his king- 
dom. His government, however, was mild, and 
imder it France recovered in some measure from 
the effects of the terrible calamities which it had 
endured. His last j’ears were embittered by the 
conduct of his son, the Dauphin, afterwards Louis 
XI. ; and his apprehension th.at his son would poison 
him was so strong, that his consequent abstinence 
from food is supposed to have hastened his death, 
which took place at Mclun on 22d July 14G1. 

CHARLES Vlir., king of France (1483—1498), 
was bom at Amboiso on 30th Jime 1470, and 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, 
Louis XI. For some time the government w.as 
carried on under the regency of his sister. Anno of 
Beaujeu. When C. attained his twenty-first ye.ar, 
he took the royal power into his own hand, and 
soon developed a bold and ambitious spirit. The 
most important incident of his career was his 
conquest of Naples in 1495, to the throne of wliich 
ho believed ho had a claim. The Italian princes 
and other European potentates were alarmed by 
his success. A league was hastily formed between 
the pope, the emperor of Germany, Ferdinand of 
Spain, the republic of Venice, and Sforza, Duke of 
hlilan, to oppose his return to France. C., however, 
gallantly broke tlurough the allied forces nc.ar 
Piacenza, and effected a retre.at to his own country. 
It was with difficulty he was hindered by his coun- 
cillors from resuming Ids warlike designs on Italy. 
C. is also said to have meditated the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe, and making himself emperor 
of Constantinople; having received from Andreas 
Palreologus, the grandson of the last Grecian emperor, 
a transference of his claims to the Byzantine tlurone. 
He died 7th April 1498. 

CHARLES IX.,]dng of Franco (15G0— 1574), the 
second son of Henry II. and of Catharine de’ Medici 
(q.v.), w.as bom at St Germain-cn-Layo on 27th 
June 1550, and on Gth December 1500 succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his brother, Francis II. 
His character was a compoimd of passion, acuteness, 
heartlessncss, and cunning. Although only 24 years 
of age when ho died, so well had his detestable 
mother trained liim to a love of perfidy and cruelty, 
that he found time, avith her assistance and that of 
the Guises, to perpetrate an act so hideously diabo- 
lical, that aE civilised Europe still shudders at the 
rocoileotion. The massacre of St Bartholomew’s 
(q. V.), 24th August 1572, was the culmination of 
a series of treacheries towards the Huguenots, 
which disgraced his reign. The result was, that 
civil war broke out anew, and assumed a very 
threatening character, as political malcontents 
associated themselves with the Protestants. C. 
died May 30, 1574. 

CHARLE.S X., king of Franco (1824 — 1830), 
third son of the Dauphin Louis, and grandson of 
Louis XV., was bom at Versailles, 9th October 
1757 . He received the title of Count d’Artois, and 
in 1773 married Maria Theresa of Savoy. After 
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the events of 14th July 1789, he and the Prince 
of CondC took the lead in the emigration. In 
1796, he sailed from England with a squadron under 
Commodore Warren, on an expedition to the western 
coasts of Franco, whereupon twenty departments 
rose in insurrection; but he had not courage to land 
and place himself at the head of the insurgents, 
whom he basely left to the vengeance of the repub- 
licans. Detested now by the royalists of France, and 
despised by the British, ho lived in obscurity imtil 
the .allies entered Paris in 1814, when he appeared 
in Pr.ance ns lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
and issued a proclamation annoimcing the end of 
despotism, of eonscriptions, and of oppressive taxes. 
After the second restoration, he took little open 
part in politics, but lived siurounded with priests, 
Jesuits, and nobles of the old school ; and in this 
circle originated the tyrannical and unconstitu- 
tional measures to which even Louis XVIII. made 
considerable opposition, but which at this time 
disgraced the government of France. The death 
of Louis, on IGth September 1824, brought C. to 
the throne. He took the o.ath of adherence to 
the charter, but soon displayed his intention of 
restoring as much as possible the absolutism of 
the old French monarchy. Popular discontent 
rapidly increased. A royal speech, of a threatening 
character, on 2d M.arch 1830, was followed by an 
address of remonstrance, signed by 221 deputies, 
upon which the lung dissolved the chambers. The 
deputies who signed the address were all re-elected, 
but the court taking fresh courage from the success 
of the expedition to Algiers, the celebrated ordin- 
ances of 25th July wore signed by the king, putting 
an end to the freedom of the press, already largely 
curtailed, appointing a new mode of election, and 
dissolving the recently elected chamber. The 
capital took up arms, the guards refused to act, and 
the king soon foimd himself compelled to flee. As 
a last resource, he abdicated the throne, on 2d 
August 1830, in favour of liis grandson, Henry, 
Duke of Bordeaux ; the Dauphin also consenting to 
this act. But it was too late ; the revolution was 
accomplished, and Louis Philippe, Dulce of Orleans, 
was chosen king of the French. C. made his escape 
to England, resided for some time at Holyrood, and 
afterwards at Prague. He took no part in the 
poUtical intrigues and attempts of the Duchess 
de Berri. He died of cholera at Gorz, on Gth 
November 183G. His only surviving descendant, 
in the male line, is his grandson, the Count of 
Chambord (q. v.). 

CHARLES IV., German emperor (134G — 1378), 
was bom at Prague in 13IG, and was the son of King 
John of Bohemia, of the House of Luxembourg, who 
fell in the battle of Crecy. At the instigation of Pope 
Clement VI., to whom he had previously taken an 
oath of hunirliating submission at Avignon, he was 
elected emperor by a portion of the electors on 
11th Jidy 134C, although Louis IV. then actually 
filled the imperial throne. But even after the 
death of Louis, it was not without difficulty that ho 
obtained secure possession of it. He was crowned 
king of Italy at Milan in 1354, and emperor at 
Romo in 1355. In 1356, he issued the Golden BuE 
(q. V.), the fundamental law concerning the election 
of German emperors ; in defiance of the very letter 
of which ho afterwards, by large bribes, secured for 
his own son, IVenceslaus, the succession to the 
empire. He died at Prague, 29th November 1378. 
C. was an artful poUtician, but destitirte of tnie 
greatness. He sought the support of the clergy by 
imdue concessions, sold rights and privileges in 
Italy and other parts of the empire for money, and 
cared chiefly for tho prosperity of his hereditary 
kingdom of Bohemia. 
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CHARLES V., German emperor, ■eras bom at 
Ghent on 24th February 1500. He 'svas the eldest 
son of Pliilip, Archduke of Austria, and of Joanna, 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
Phibp’s parents Trere the Emperor hlaximilian and 
Maria, daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. On the death of bis grand- 
father, Ferdinand, in 1516, C. took possession of 
the throne of Spain by the title of Charles L, his 
mother Joanna being of disordered intellect and 
incap.able of reigning. He svas not, however, very 
favourably received by the Sjianish nobles, who 
wore doubtfiU of his right, and jealous of the fol- 
lowers whom be brought from the Low Countries, 
where he had been educated. All the abilities of 
bis famous minister Ximenes (q. v.) were reqiiisite 
to prevent an open revolt. On the death of Maid- 
milian in 1510, C. was elected German emperor 
from amongst a number of competitors, chiefly 
through the influence of the Elector Frederic of 
Saxony. In his earlier years he had been frivol- 
ous and dissolute, but ho now became mindful 
of the duties and dignity of his high position. 
On 22d October 1520, he was crowned at Aix-la- 
ChapeUe, and received from the popo the title 
of Iloman emperor. Ho ascended the imperial 
throne at a time when Germany was in a state of 
unprecedented agitation concerning tho doctrines 
proclaimed by Luther. To restore tranquilht}-, a 

f re.at diet was held at Worms in 1521, Luther’s 
eclaration of his principles before which forms a 
well-known and important p.issago in the history 
of the Eeformation. In 1522 ho reduced to sub- 
jection the towns of Castile, which h.ad leagued 
themselves together for tho maintenance of their 
ancient liberties. Ho was likewise successful in his 
war against tho Turks imder Solyman the Grc.at. 
C. was involved also in a struggle of long dimition 
with France, in which, after many alternations 
of fortune, his armies at last drove tho French 
from the ^eater part of their conquests in Italy; 
and Francis 1. of ft.anco fell into his hands ns a 
prisoner, after a battle by which the siege of P.avia 
was raised on 24th February' 1525. 

The popo, however, began to grow alarmed at his 
victories, and therefore allied himself with France 
and tho principal Italian states, and released the 
king of France from the obligations imder which 
he had come by his treaty inth Charles. It w.as 
the pope’s object to exclude C. from all dominion 
in Italy; but the emperor’s forces under Charles 
of Bourbon, the former Constable- of France, took 
Rome itself by storm, plundered it, and made the 
popo prisoner. C. pretended great regret for this, 
went mto mourning with all his court, and c.aused 
rayers to be said for tho pope’s liberation, whilst 
y his own directions tho popo was kept for seven 
months a captive. Peace was concluded in 1529, on 
terms most favourable for the emperor. Ho now 
thought to put an end to the rehgious differences 
in Germany, and to repel the Turks, who had over- 
nm Hungary and laid siege to Vienna. But the 
Diet at Augsburg in 1530, proved how vain was 
the hope of restoring the former state of things in 
Germany ; and the emperor refusing to recognise 
the confession of the Protestants, they refused to 
help him against the Turks. In 1531, the Protes- 
tant princes formed tho League of Smalcald (q. v.), 
and allied themselves with France and England 
for their own protection. This, and the contmued 
assaults of the Turks, compelled the emperor to 
yield in some measure to tho demands of tho 
Protestants. In 1535, C. undertook an expedition 
from Spain against tho pirate Barbaross.a, who 
had established himself in Tunis, and whoso vessels 
did prodigious injury to the commerce of Spain 


and Ikaly, In this expedition he was completely 
successfiU, and set free no fewer than 22,000 
Christians, who had been held as slaves. AV.ar 
again broke out with France; an armistice for 
ten years was concluded in 1538; and C. even 
visited Paris, where he was magnificently enter- 
tained. But the war broke out afresh in 1542, 
and terminated in favour of the emperor ; who also 
triumphed in the battle of Muhlberg, 25th April 
1547, over the Protestant princes of Germany, and 
deprived the Elector John Frederic of Saxony of 
his territories. But he shewed so plainly his 
intention of 'converting the German empire into 
a hereditary possession of his family, that new 
opposition arose, and C. was compelled to flee 
before the arms of Duke Maurice of Saxony and 
the Protestants, and in 1552 to promise them the 
peaceful exercise of their religion, which was 
confirmed by the Diet at Augsbu^ in 1555. Henry 
II. of Prance also took from 0. some parts of 
Lorraine. His health failing, 0. now declared, in 
an assembly of the States at Louvaine, his resolu- 
tion to seek repose, and devote the remainder of 
his days to God. He resigned the government of 
his dominions to his son, for whom, however, he 
vainly sought to secure the imperial throne; and 
h.aving relinquished to him the crown of Spain on 
15th J.anuary 155G, he retired to the monastery of 
Yustc, m Estrcmadiun, where he spent two years 
partly in mechanic.al amusements, p.artly in reli- 
gions exercises, which .are said to have assumed a 
character of the most gloomy asceticism, and died 
on 21st September 155S. By his wife Isabella, 
daughter of King Emmanuel of Portugal, he had 
one son, his successor, Philip II. of Spain, and 
two daughters. His brother Ferdinand succeeded 
him in the empire. 

CHARLES VI., German emperor (1711 — 1740), 
the last of tho proper male line of the House of 
Hapsburg, was tho second son of the Emperor 
Leopold 1., and bom 1CS5. His father intended for 
him the crown of Spain ; but Charles II. of Sp.iin, 
yielding to French intrigues, assigned it by testa- 
ment to Philip of .Anjou, whereupon arose the great 
W!ir of the Spanish succession — Britain and Holland 
talcing part with the emperor ag.ainst France, for 
the maintenance of tho b.alancc of power in Europe. 
C. was acknowledged by tho allies as Charles III. 
of Sp.ain, but had not succeeded in obtaining per- 
manent possession of the Idngdom, when the death 
of his brother, the Emperor 0 oseph I., recalled him 
to Germany in 1711; and as he now became emperor 
of Germany, Britain and Holland concluded 'the 
Peace of Utrecht with France in 1713. C. continued 
tho war for some time longer ; but was at last 
obliged to give up his claim to Spain, being 
confirmed, however, in possession of the Spanish 
Kctherlands and of the Spanish possessions in Italy. 
Success attended his arms in a war against the 
Turks, .and in a war with Sp.ain, which .arose out of 
tho projects of the Spanish minister AJberoni, .and 
in which tho Quadruple Alliance was formed — 
France, Britain, and Holland joining the emperor 
against Spain. But C., having lost his only son, and 
being very anxious to secure the throne to his own 
descendant^ named his daughter, Maria ' Theresa 
(q. V.), as his heiress, by a Pragmatic Sanction (q. v.), 
to which he had much difficulty in obtaining the 
consent of some of the German skates and some 
foreign powers ; and to accomplish this object he 
gave up Tuscany, Parma, and Piacenza, and after- 
w.ards Naples, Sicily, Lorraine, and some paVts 
of hlilam Meanwhile, he was unsuccessful in wars 
with France and Spain, and with the Turks, who 
compelled him, in 1739, to resign his former 
conquests. He died 20th October 1740. He was of a 
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mild and benevolent disposition, but full of super- 
stition and of prejudices in favour of feudalism and 
ecclesiastical domination. 

OHABLES VII., Gennan emperor (1742 — 1745), 
vas born at Brussels in 1G97, and vas the son of 
Maximilian Emmanuel, Elector of Bavaria, and for 
some time governor of the Spanish Netherlands. 
After the conquest of the Bavarian territories, and 
the pronunciation of the ban of the empire .against 
his father by the Emperor Joseph L, be was for 
some time the emperor’s prisoner ; but after the 
decease of Josepli, he married his 5'oungest daughter; 
.and having, in 172G, succeeded his father as Elector 
of Bavaria, refused his consent to the Pnagmatic 
Sanction (see preceding article) ; and on the death 
of Charles VI. in 1740, advanced a claim to the 
Austrian dominions in right of his wife, and upon 
the further ground of a test.amcnt of Fcrdin.and I. 
Success at first attended his arms ; he w.as acknow- 
ledged .as Archdidce of Austria, and then as king of 
Bohemia, upon which he was .also, in 1742, elected 
emperor. But the tide of fortune now turned 
against him. The llimgarians rose in favmm of 
Maria Theresa, and he avas driven from Austria and 
from Bohemia, and for a time even from his Bavarian 
capital, Munich. Disease .and calamities combined 
to cause his de.ath, 20th January 1745, shortly 
beforo which ho s.aid, ‘ hlisfortuno will noa’er leave 
me, till I Ic.avo it.’ 

OHABLES XII., king of Sweden (1G07— 1718), 
w.as the son of Charles XI., and w.as bom at 
Stockholm on 27th Juno 1GS2. On the death of 
his father in 1G97, he .ascended the throne, and 
notwithstanding his youth, the States declared him 
of age to assiuno tlie reins of government. The 
neighbouring poavers thought this a favourable time 
to humble Sweden, then the great power of the 
north; and Frederick IV. of Denmark, Augustus IL 
of Poland, and the Czar Peter I. concluded a 
league for this object. The Danes began by inv.ading 
the torritorj’ of tho Duleo of Holstein Gottotp, 
who had married C.'s oldest sister, and who 
applied to him for assistance. Tho young king 
immediately resolved on tho most active me.asures, 
.and approached Copeuh^en avith such a force .as 
presently compelled tho Danes to make pe<aco. C. 
now hastened to meet the Eussians ; and .although 
they lay in an intrenched camp beneath the 
wails of Harva, 50,000 strong, ho stormed their 
camp on 30th November 1700, with 8000 Swedes, 
and defeated them with great slaughter. He 
next detlironed Augustus IL, and proomred the 
election of Stanislaus Leszoynski as king of Poland. 
Augustus supposed himself safe at least in Saxony, his 
hereditary do mini on, but was followed thither, and 
humbling terms of peace were dictated at Altran- 
stiidt in 17OG. C. obtained from tho emperor hberty 
of conscience for the Protestants of Silesi.i. Leaving 
^Saxony with an army of 43,000 men in September 
1707, he proposed to advance direct upon Moscow ; 
but at Smolensk he was induced, by the representa- 
tions of the Cossack hetman, Mazeppa, to change his 
plan and proceed to the Ukraine, m hope of being 
joined by the Cossacks. In this hope, however, he 
was disappointed, and after enduring many hard- 
ships, he was defeated by the Bussians at Pidtowa, 
on the 27th Jime 1709, and fled to Bender in the 
Turkish dominions. 

Augustus n. now revoked the treaty of Altran- 
stUdt, and the czar and the king of Denmark 
assaUed the Swedish territories. But the regency 
in Stockholm adopted measures of effective and 
successful resistance, and C. prevailed with , the 
Porte to deolare war against Bussia, in whieh Peter 
seemed at first likely to have suffered a severe 


defeat. But^ Bussian agents succeeded in inspiring 
the Turks with suspicions conoeming the ultimate 
designs of C., who was conveyed to Adrianople, but 
after some time escaped, and made his way thron<Th 
Hungary and Germany, pressing on by day and 
night rvith extraordinary speed, till he reached 
Sbalsimd, where he was received with gre,at joy, 
on 11th (22d) November 1714. He was soon, how- 
ever, deprived of Stralsund by the allied Danes, 
Saxons, Prussians, and Eussians. After he had 
adopted measures for the seciuity of the Swedish 
coasts, his passion for war led him to attack 
Norw.ay. Success appeared again to attend his 
arms, when, in the siege of Friedrichshald, on 30th 
November 171S, he was killed by a musket-bullet. 
On his death, Sweden — exhausted by his wars — 
ceased to be numbered among tho great powers. 
Ho w.as a man cajiable of comprehensiv'e designs, and 
of great energy in prosecuting them. His abilities 
.appeared not merely in military affairs, but in his 
schemes for tho promotion of trade and manufac- 
tures. His self-willed obstinacy, however, amoimted 
almost to insanity ; in fact, he has been termed ‘ a 
brilliant madman.’ His habits were cxcecdmgly 
simple : in eating and drinking, he was abstemious ; 
and in the camp, he sought no luxuries beyond the 
fare of tho common soldier. 

CHABLES XIII., king of Sweden (1809 — 1818), 
bom October 7, 1743, was the second son of King 
Adolphus Frederic, and of the sister of Frederic 
the Great of Prussua. He was trained for naval 
command, and was long the High Admiral of Sweden, 
in whicli capacity he distinguished himself by a 
great victory over the Eiissians in the Gulf of 
Finland in 1788, and by bringing back his fleet safe 
to Carlscrona in the most perilous season of the 
ye.ar. Ho was on several very important occasions 
c,aUod to an active part in pohtical affairs — in the 
revolution of 1772, when be was made governor- 
general of Stockholm and Duke of Sodermanland ; 
after the assassin.ation of his brother Gustams IH. 
in 1792, when ho was placed at the head of tho 
regency ; and after tho revolution of 1809, when he 
became administrator of tho kingdom, and subse- 
rjuently king. Tho Swedish monarchy now bec.ama I 
limited instead of despotic. Having no child, 

C. concurred avith tho States of the Kingdom in 
choosing as liis successor the French general, Boma- 
dotte, who became crown-prince of Sweden, and 
ascended the throne on the death of C., February 5, 
1818. The prudence of the king and crown-prince 
secured the union of Norway with Sweden in 1814, 
as a compensation for Finhind. 

CHABLES XlV., king of Sweden .and Norway 
(1818 — 1844), originally Jean B.arTlSTE Jules 
Bernadotte, was bom at Pau, in tho south of 
France, January 2G,1764. He w.as the son of alaivyer. 
Ho entered the French army as a common soldier ; 
became an .ardent partisan of the revolution ; 
greatly distinguished himself in the wars of Napo- 
leon, and soon attained tho highest military rank. 
But he was distrusted by Bonaparte, whoso ambi- 
tious Bcbemes ho took no part m promoting ; and 
Napoleon having taken offence .at ms conduct after 
the battle of Wagram, Bemadotte left the army 
in disgust, and returned to Paris. He was after- 
wards sent by tho ministerial coimcil to oppose 
the British, avho liad landed at 'Walcheren, but 
tbe breach between tho emperor and him grew 
wider. In 1810, he was elected crown-prince, and 
heir to the throne of Sweden. Almost the only 
condition imposed on him was that of joining 
the Protestant church. He changed his name to 
Charles John ; and tho health of the Swedish king, 
Charles XIII., failing in the following ye.ir, the 
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reins of government came almost entirely into his 
Lands. He refused to comply Tvith the demands of 
Napoleon, which were opposed to the interests of 
Sweden, particularly as to trade with Britain, and 
was soon involved in war with him. Ho commanded 
the army of the allies in the north of Germany, 
and defeated Oudinot at Grossheeren, and Ney at 
Dennewitz. He shewed great reluctance, however, 
to join in the invasion of Erance, and was tardy 
in his progress southward, — He became Icing of 
Sweden on the death of Charles XHL, Februaiy 6, 
ISIS. He won for himself the character of a wise 
and good Icing. Education, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce, and great public works, as avell 
as the military strength of the kingdom, w6re pro- 
moted by his care. He died March 8, 1844, and 
was succeeded by his son Oscar. 

CHARLES ALBERT, king of Sardinia (1831 — 
1849), born 2d October 1798, was the son of the Prince 
Charles Emmanuel of S.avoy-Carignan, and in 1800, 
succeeded to his father’s title and estates in France 
and Piedmont. In 1817, he married Maria Theresa, 
daughter of the Archdulcc Ferdinand of Tuscany. 
AVhen the revolutionary movement took place in 
Piedmont in 1821, ho was made regent, upon the 
abdication of Victor Emmanuel, until Charles Felix, 
the brother of the hate king, should .arrive to assume 
the sovereignty. He disple.ased both the liberal i 
pai-ty and their opponents, and Charles Felix dis- 
.allowed .all his acts, and for some time forb.adc his 
appearance at court. In 1829, ho av.as appointed 
adeeroy of Sardinia. On the death of Charles Felix, 
27th April 1831, ho ascended the throne. The 
liberals had great cxpeot.ations from him, but were 
for a long time dis.appointed ; his government much 
resembled the other Jesuitic and despotic Italian 
governments, except that he sought to promote the 
interests of the country, .and to restrict the influence 
of the clergy in political affairs. It was not till 
after the elevation of Pius DC to the popedom, 
avhen a new impulse was given to the cause of 
reform, that the S.ardinian government .adopted the 
constitution.al and liberal policy to avhich it has since 
adhered. C. A. entered warmly into the project 
of Italian unity, and caddently expected to place 
hunself at the head of the avholo movement and of 
the now kingdom of Italy. Wlien the Lomb.ards 
and Venetians rose against the Austrian government, 
he declared war against Austria, 23d March 1848, 
and at first was exceedingly successfid, but was 
insufficiently supported by the Lombards, and finally 
defeated by the Austrians; so that after the 
fatal b.attlo of Novara, 23d M.aroh 1849, he was 
obliged, for the preservation of the integrity of liis 
kingdom, to resign the crown in favour of his son, 
the present king, Victor Emmanuel. Retiring to 
Portugal, he died at Oporto on 2Sth July of the 
same year. 

CHARLES EMMA'NUEL I., Duke of S.avoy 
(1580 — 1G30), called the Great, was born at the 
castle of Rivoli, 12th J.anuiuy 15G2, .and succeeded 
his father Emmanuel Philibert in 1580. He married 
a daughter of Philip II. of Spain, .and at first allied 
himself politically avith Spain, and made war against 
France for the m.arquis.ato of Saluzzo (or S.aluces), 
which he obt.ained in IGOl, upon the cession of some 
other territories to France. But ho .afterw.ards 
joined France and Venice to oppose the preponder- 
.ant power of Spain in Italy; then allied himself 
with the House of H.apsburg, and set up a claim, to 
Montferr.at, but suffered, in consequence, the direct 
c.alamities, great part of his dominions being con- 
quered by the French, and in their hands when he 
died, 26th July 1630. He was a prince of vast 
ambition, and for whom no enterprise w<as too bold. 
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' CHARLES^ THE BOLD, Duke of Burgundy 
(1467 — 1477), son of Philip the Good, of the House 
of Valois, and of Isabella of Portugal, avas born 
at Dijon on 10th November 1435, and bore, during 
his father’s life, the title of Count of Charolais. He 
was of a fiery, ambitious, and violent disposition. 
From an early period to the end of his life he was 
a declared enemy of Louis XI. of France, the 
nominal feudal superior of Bm-gimdy. Louis 
having caused Philip to deliver up some towns on 
the S6mme, C. left his father’s court, and formed 
an alliance with the Duke of Bretagne and some of 
the great nobles of France for the maintenance 
of feudal rights ag.ainst the croavn. Their forces 
ravaged Pic.ardy and Isle-de-France, they threatened 
Paris, and defe.ated the king at Montlhcry. 
The result was a tre.aty by avhich the Count . of 
Charolais obtained the toavns on the Somme .and 
the coimties of Boidogno, Guines, and Ponthieu for 
himself. In 1467, he succeeded his father as Duke 
of Burgundy. Richer and more poaverful than any 
prince of that time, he concoia’od the design of 
restoring the old Idngdom of Burgundy, and for this 
purpose of conquering Lorraine, Provence, D.auphiny, 
and Saantzerland. Whilst ho was making prepara- 
tions for avar, Louis invited him to a conference ; he 
hesitated, and Louis by his agents stirred up the 
citizens of Liege to revolt. Meanavhile C. consented 
to the conference, and the noavs coming of avhat had 
taken place at Liege, he seized the king, .and if he 
had not been avitlflield by his councillor Comines, 
avould have put him to de.ath. He compelled Louis, 
hoavca-cr, to aocomp.any him to Liege, and appar- 
ently to sanction the cruelties avhich no inflicted on 
the citizens. W.ar r.agod betaveen them afterw.ards 
aa-ith little intermission, tiU 1475. In September 
of that year, C. found himself at leisure to 
attempt the prosecution of liis f.avourite scheme of 
conquest, .and soon made himself master of Lorr.ainc. 
In the foUoaadng year he invaded Savitzcrland, 
stormed Gr.andson, and hanged and drowned the 
garrison ; but av.as soon .after terribly defe.ated by 
the Saviss ne.ar th.at place, and lost liis baggage and 
much tre.asure. Three months .after, he appeared 
again in Switzerl.and aadth a neav army of 60,000 
men, and laid siege to Mprat, aadiere he sustained, 
on June 22, 1476, another and more terrible 
defeat. After this he sank into despondency, and 
let his nails and be.ard groav. But the neaa’S that 
the young Duke Ren6 of Lorraine avas attempting 
to recoa^er his territories, roused him, and he laid 
siege to Nancy. His army avas small; Italian 
auxiliaries, avhom he had hired, avent oamr to the 
enemy ; and in the b.attle avhich ho too rashly 
fought, he lost his life, January 5, 1477. His 
daughter .and heiress, Maria, married the Emperor 
M.aximili.an I. With his life ended the long success- 
ful resistance of the great French a-assals to tho 
central power of the monarchy. 

CHARLES’S WAIN, a common n.ame for the 
constellation of Ursa Major (q. a'.). 

CHARLESTON, the chief city of a district of its 
ooni name in South Carolina, and the commercial 
c.apital of the state, is situated in lat. 32° 46' N., and 
long. 79° 57' W. With straight and regular streets, 
it occupies the fork of the Cooper and the Asliloy, 
aa’hich, as deep tideways of the respective avidths of 
1400 and 2100 yards, here unite with their common 
estuary of 7 miles in length to form Charleston har- 
bour. This haa’en is beset to sc.aav.ard by a sand-bar, 
which has its uses, however, as a breakwater and a 
bulavark. The more practicable of its taa-o pass.agos 
— sheaving 16 feet at ebb and 22 at flood — is com- 
manded by Fort Moultrie and Fort Sumter. The 
city is buUt upon ground raised but a feav feet 
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above the water. In 1S50, the population of C, was 
42,S)S3; in ISGO, 40,522; in 1S70, 48,956. TUo 
exports, which are always of much greater 
than the imports, amounted in ISoS to §16,9-4,436 ; 
in ISGS, to $9,913,776. The total imports in these, 
ye.ars were respectively §2,071,519 and §499,300. | 
In 1857, 229,185 hales of cotton were exported to 
foreicn ports ; in ISGO, 53,824 hales ; in 1868, 
105,813 ; in 1872, 88,103 Rales. C. avas fovmdcd in 
1672, receiving from France, about 1085, a consider- 
able influx of Protestant refugees. It avas prom- 
inent for zeal and gallantry in the reamlntionary 
av.ar. Up to the time of the ciadl aa-ar, the city 
avas rcmarhablo for its suburban oh.araoter and 
a’crdant surroundings, and its inhabitants avere 
mainly opulent planters, distinguished for their 
hospitality and retinement. It was in C. , hoavever, 
that the first open movement aa-as made in faa'our 
of secession ; and the city and its inhabitants have 
changed since then. In ISGO and lSGl,^the harbour 
av.as the scene of sea’cral conflicts ; and in 1863 Fort 
Sumter avas reduced to ruins. The harbour was 
blockaded in 1801, and sever.al dismantled hulks of 
vessels avere filled avith stones .and saink, in order to 
prea'cnt passage. In spite of these precautions, 
lioavoa-cr, more British blockade-rnnuers entered 
this than any other southern port. In August 
1803, the city avas bombarded, and in Fcbru.ary 
1SC5 avas occupied by the United States troops. 

CHA'RLESTOWN, a seaport of M.ass.aohusctts, 
in lat. 42’ 2' N., and long. 71’ 3' \V. It occu- 
pies a peninsula about 2 miles lou^, immediately 
to the north of Boston, the capital ot the state ; of 
which, connected ns the tavo arc by bridges, it is 
a’irtually a suburb. Pop. in 1850, 17,120 ; in ISGO, 
25,0G3 j in 1870, 28,323. In common avith the rest 
of the neighbourhood, the peninsula displays an 
uuea'enness of smrfaco which renders the streets, 
otherwise handsome, somewhat irregidar. Its most 
prominent height is Bunker’s Hill, celebrated as the 
first battle-field in the rcvolution.ary av.ar, .and 
surmounted, in 1825— 1843,by a gr.anito momunent of 
220 feet in height. Besides a state-prison on a large 
scale, the city possesses one of the principal naa-y- 
j’ards of the general government. This establish- 
ment, covering 70 or SO acres, contains a magnificent 
rope-walk 1300 feet long, and a dry-dock of chiseled 
granite measuring 80 feet in breadth by 30 in depth, 
avliich cost fully 670,000 dollars. 

CHARLET, Nicol.\.s Tou,s.s.aiXT, a French painter 
and engraver, bom in Faria 1792, av.a3 for some ye.ars 
employed as .a clerk in a goa-emment office, but 
lost his place at the restoration, 1815, on accoimt 
of Ilia Bon.ap.artism, and in eonsegueneo betook 
himself to art. After staidying awhile under Gros, 
he gradually formed for himself a stjde in avliich ho 
had no rival C. is the Bcrangcr of c.aric.aturc, but 
without the political bitterness and sarcasm some- 
times found in the poet. His genial sketches of 
French life and manners avere studied avith equal 
admiration in the E.alons of the aristocracy and in 
the ateliers, barracks, taverns, &c., of the loaa'cr 
classes. C. avas especially successful in his sketches 
of soldiers and children. 'His designs arc free from 
exaggeration, W'hile full of spirit, interest, and 
naivete; and his titles or mottoes were often so witty 
and suggestive, that dr.amatie avriters have founded 
pieces upon them. His sketches and lithographs 
are very numerous, and are aaddely distributed. 
Among Ids paintings, the most remarkable arc — ‘An 
Episode in the Russian Campaign’ (in the Museum 
at Versailles) ; ‘Moreau’s Crossing of the Rhine’ (at 
Lyon); and a ‘Procession of the Wounded’ (at 
Bordeaux). C. died in 1845. 

CHARLEVILLB, a toavn of Franco, in the 


department of Ardennes, .about a mile from Mczifcres, 
avith avhich it communicates by a suspension-bridge 
oa'cv the Meuse. It is a thriving place, well built, 
avith clean spacious streets. It has manufactures ot 
hardware, leather, and beer, and the Meuse affords 
facilities for eonsidcr.able trade in co.al, iron, slate, 
avine, and nails. Pop. (1872) 11,410. 

CHA'RLOCK. See Mustard. 

CHABLOIS, a vill.ago of the Netherlands, 
situated on the Maas, .about two miles south- 
south-west of Eotterd.am. It is memorable on 
account of a terrible accident which ocemred hero 
in 1512, aadien a religious procession crossing the ice 
in defiance of magisterial proldbition, 8000 of them 
avere procipitated into the Maas. Pop. 2000. 

charlotte AMALIE, chief, or rather only, 
toam ot St Thomas, one of the Virgin group of 
the Antilles, in hat. 18° 20' N., long. 04° 55' W. It 
contains 10,100 inhabitants, nearly tliree-foimtbs of 
the entire population of the colony. It has a 
spacious harbour, avhich, -besides being largely 
visited by European ships in genenal, is a principal 
station for the mail-packets between Southampton 
and the West Indies. 

CHA'RLOTTE TOWN, the capital of Prince 
Edavard Island, in the Gulf of St Laurence, in 
lat. 46° 15' N., and long. 63° 7' W. The census of 
May 1871 states the population at 8800. _ ’The 
port IS the best in a colony which, in proportion to 
its size, is remarkable for its navigable facilities. 
The town stands on the south-east coast at the 
bottom of Hillsborough Bay, and .at the conflu- 
ence of three rivers, u-hich each admit the largest 
vessels for several miles, so as to secure them from 
.all wc.ather. The harbour is rendered still more 
commodious through the strcngtli of the tides, which 
enable ships to work out and m against the wind. 
C. T. has an iron foundry and a woollen factoiy, and 
is largely engaged in ship-building. 

CHARLO'TTENBURG, a town of Prussia, in 
the province of Brandenburg, is situated on the 
Spree, 3 miles west of Berlin, with which it is con- 
nected by a road leading through the Thictgarlcn, 
and affording a favourite promenade to the Berliners. 
C. contains a roy.al palace, with a fine garden and 
splendid orangery, and an interesting collection of 
antiquities .and works of art. In a bo.autiful p.art 
of the p.ark a mausoleum, designed by Schimccl, 
contains the remains of Frederick William III. 
and his wife, the Queen Luise, with their statues 
by Rauch. C. has manufactures of cotton and 
hosiery, and a population, in 1871, of 19,518. 

CHARM (Lat. carmen, a song), properly, a fonn 
of words, gcner.ally in verse, supposed to possess 
some occult power of a Inn-tful, a healing, or a pro- 
tective kind. Charms exert their influence either 
by being recited, or by being written and worn on 
the person ; and, in this latter case, they may bo 
classed witli Amulets (q. v.). The nature of this 
superstition will be more fully considered under 
Ikcant.vtiox ; sec also Magic. 

CHA'RNEL -HOUSE (Fr. charmer; Lat. caro, 
flesh), a chamber situated m a churchyard or other 
burying-place, in which the bones of the dead which 
were thrown up by the gr.ave-diggcrs were reverently 
deposited. 'The C. was generally vaidted in the 
roof, and was often a building complete in itself, 
having a chapel or chantry attached to it. Li such 
cases, the ohamel-vault was commoii]y_ a crypt 
under the chapel ; and even in churches, it was not 
uncommon for the vault or cryiit to be employed as 
a charnel-house. 

CHA'RON, in classical mythologj-, the son of 
Erebus and Nox, is first mentioned by the later 
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writers of Greece. His duty was to ferry the 
shades of the buried dead across the rivers of the 
uuder- world. For this' service, ho exacted an 
obolus from each, and in consequence, a coin of this 
land was placed in the mouth of the dead. If tliis 
rite was neglected, C. refused to convey tho unhappy 
shade across, and it was doomed to wander rest- 
lessly along the shores of Acheron. 0. is generally 
represented as a gloomy old man, with a rough 
beard and UTCtchecf clothes. In tho Etrusc.i.n monu- 
ments, he holds a hammer. , 

CHAEK [Salmo umhla), a fish of the same genus 
with tho salmon, oeciuring in the lakes of Britain 
and of the continent of Europe. It is .abundant in 
tho lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and in 
some of those of Ireland, of tho north of Scot- 
land, and of Orlmey, but in tho greater number 
of the Scottish lakes it is not foimd. It is the 
celebrated ombre chevalier of tho Lake of Genev.a. 
It is sometimes found weighing more than 2 lbs., 
but is generally under 1 lb. in weight. It has onlj' 
tho anterior p.art of the vomer (the middle line of 
tho palate) furnished with tho teeth, .agreeing in this 
avith tho salmon and bull-trout, and dilTcruig from 
the common trout, salmon-trout, &c. The form is 
elongated, tho gi'eatest depth of the fish .about one- 
fifth of the entire length ; the fins arc r.ather small ; 
the tail deeply forked ; tho colour of the back dark 
olive, tho sides lighter and spotted with either red 
or wliite, acooialing to tho coutbtion in avhich tho 
fish is at tho time, tlio belly .also being sometimes 
deep orange, and sometimes of a jiale colour; these, 
and other accidental variations, causing the fi.sh to 
receive difierout names, such as Cave C., Red C., 
Oill C., Silver C., and hanng led some naturalists 
to believe ui the existence of different species. It is 
not yet quite certain whether tho Tonjoch or Red- 
belly of Wales (Salmo salvelinus of some authors) 
ought to bo regarded as distinct or as a mere 
accidental variety. Whilst it is tho most delicious 
perhaps of the Salmonida:, tho C. is also the most 
beautiful; its rich purple, rosy, and crimson tints 
and white spots rendering it indeed a brilliant and 
striking object. During summer, tho C. haunts 
chiefly deep cool water, and is seldom seen at the 
surface till late in autumn. It feeds on insects and 
minute crustaceans. lu the end of .autumn or 
beginning of winter, it ascends rivers to spawn, 
.always choosing those which have a rock}' bottom. 
Whether in lake or stream, it is only to be found in 
clear waters. Unfortunately, the C. of tho English 
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I lakes is taken in groat numbeis, by nets, .at the 
j mouths of streams, when about to ascend them in 
order to spawn, and when not in the best condition 
, for the table. 

On some lakes, vast quantities aro thou c.aught for 
the table, particularly for the purpose of pottmg. A 
C. is now and then taken with fly when tho angler 
I may bo whipping a lake, which perhaps abounds 
I with them, for trout; but this occurs but seldom. 
I The C. wiU, too, ocoasion.ally take a minnow, if 
I sunk deep and trailed slowly ; but the sport it 
I affords is of the most precarious nature. C. are 
1 hast diminishing in those of our English lakes 
I which they stUl inhabit. Giving to the wholesale 
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and indiscriminate slaughter which occurs at the 
sp.awnmg season. A large kind of C., sometimes 
reaching 4 lbs. in weight, is found in some of the 
more northern Swedish lakes. 

GHAUT, a marine or hydrographical map, 
exhibiting a portion of a sea or other water, with 
tho islands, coasts of contiguous land, soundings, 
currents, &c. See Mat. In the English service, when 
coasts have been surveyed by the Admiralty, charts 
are engr.aved, and are sold .at various prices, from 3s. 
down to 6d. each. This price is below their cost, the 
object being to encourage their general use as much 
as possible. Meu-of-war are supplied with copies of 
every .avail.able C. published, relating to the regions 
likely to be visited. There is a printed list for 
every station. At Gibraltar and the Cape of Good 
Hope, there are depflts of charts- to supply ships 
whose destination undergoes a change. All the 
ch.arts are brought home again, and none are re- 
issued imtil reiTsed and corrected. The navigating 
charts, shewing the d.angcrs of coasts, with suliicient 
clearness to enable mariners to avoid them, are 
generally on tho scale of half an inch to a mile ; 
those of larger size show .all tho intricacies of tho 
co.ast. The mcrchant-servicb is supplied with 
eharts by agents, who reocive a stock from the 
Admiralty, and keep them on s.alc. The prepara- 
tion of charts is part of the duty of tho hydro- 
gr.apluca! department .at the Admiralty. In tho 
linanci.al year 18G0 — ISCl, a sum of no less than 
£11,000 was provided for this branch, quite irre- 
Ejicctive of tho surveying that preceded the engraving 
of tho charts, which alw.ays costs a much larger 
sum. In tho five years ending irith lSo9, tlio 
Admiralty sold 200,000 chaits, nesidcs supplying 
the Queen’s ships. 

CHART A, M.ioxa. See Magna Cii.uita. 

CHAllTE (Fr. a charier; Lat. charla, paper). In 
the sense in which wo have adopted tliis word from 
tho French, and in wliich it may bo now said to 
form pari of our language, it signifies a system of 
constitutional l.aw, embodied in a suigle docimieut. 
IVhethcr any system of positive piiblm law existed 
in ancient France is, in th.at country, a subject of 
keen dispute amongst constitution.al antiqu.aries. 
If any such there was, there seems little doubt that 
it was the mere embodiment of traditions, and not 
tho result of any single act of tho national wiU. 
MTiilst France was divided into provinces and com- 
munes, local liberties .and privileges unquestionably 
existed ; but whore tho nation constituted no single 
body, a constitutional charier was impossible. Trie 
first traces of such a C. .appear in the 14th c. ; 
and it is Icnoum in tho history of .the public l.aw of 
France as the Grand Charter, or the charter of 
King John. Up to this time, tho Icings had called 
together onlypariial assemblies, but in ISd-a deputies 
from tho wliolo kingdom were assembled in the haU 
of the Parliament of Paris. The nobility and clergy, 
secidar and regidar, were represented by 400 depu- 
ties, tho commons or third eshato by a hke number. 
Tliis body assumed to itself tho initiative, and pre- 
pared a species of constitution, which was accepted 
by the king. The chief triumph of the third estate 
on this occasion consisted in carrying through tho 
doctrine, that the decision of any two estates should 
be inv.alid ivathout the conoun-ence of the third. 
Tho three orders, who seem to have composed but 
one assembly, then proceeded to impose a series of 
restrictions oh tho power of tho monarch, which, 
confirmed by tho dauphin two years hater, formed 
tho found.ation for the liberties subsequently asserted 
at tho Revolution. 

But the constitution to which the term C. is 
most frequently applied by the French and by 
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iis, is that in which Louis XVilL solemnly acknow- 
ledged the rights of 'the nation on his restoration 
in 1814. This C. has ever since been considered the 
fundamental law of constitutional monarchy when 
that form of government has existed in France. 
In some of its provisions, however, and still more 
in the mode of its acceptance hy the monarch, as 
‘ a voluntaiy and free act of our royal authority,’ 
and as a ‘concession made to,’ not a contract 
entered into with, his subjects, it was open to 
the misconstructions which eventually led to the 
revolution of 1830. The ‘charte’ sworn to on the 
29th August of that year by King Louis Philippe 
modified this and some of the other provisions of 
that of 1814. On that occasion, the ki n g explicitly 
recognised the sovereignty of the people. This 
document, which, with some modifications, remained 
in force till the revolution of 1848, is of so much 
importance, not only from its bearing on the past 
history, and possibly on the future destiny of 
France, but from the analogies which it presents 
to our own constitution, that we shall endeavour to 
present a condensed view of its leading provisions. 

, It consisted of 07 articles, divided into 7 hpds. 
Of these, the lat head, containing 11 articles, 
treated of the public rights of the FVench people. 
It provided for the equality of all Frenchmen — a 
doctrine which it inherited from the Eevolution, and 
which it unfortunately left to bo understood in a 
sense inconsistent with monarchy, and indeed with 
any other form of government than pure democracy 
(see EQUAliiTT) — for their equal adi^sibility to all 
employments, civfi. and military, and for their free- 
dom from arrest, otherwise than hy legal process. It 
guaranteed the enjoyment of religious liberty, and the 
payment of the ministers of all Christian denomina- 
tions — a privilege which in 1831 was extended even 
to Jews. The liberty of printing and publishing 
was insured, the censorship of the press and con- 
scription were abolished, an amnesty for all political 
offences was proclaimed, and the seciuity of property 
guaranteed, except when its sacrifice should be 
requisite for the public good, in which case it was 
declared that the owner must be indemnified. The 
2d head set forth the nature and limitations of the 
kingly power iu 8 articles. The supreme executiva 
power, the command of the army and navy, and the 
right of making war, and treaties of peace, alliance, 
and commerce, were reserved to the monarch. To 
hiTn, also, it belonged to nominate to all offices of 
public administration, to make all necessary regula- 
tions for the execution of the laws, but in no case to 
suspend them or dispense with them. The Ifigh 
duries of legislation were shared between the lung, 
the Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of Deputies ; 
it being provided that every law should be agreed 
to by a majority of each chamber, and sanctioned by 
the king. Any one of the three branches of the 
legislature might originate any biU, except a money- 
bm, which was reserved for the Chamber of Deputies, 
as for the House of Commons in England, The 3d 
head contained ten articles regarding the Chamber of 
Peers, the nomination of whom was vested in the 
king (the princes of the blood being peers by right 
of birth). No limit was set to their number; but 
by fho law of 9th December 1831, incorporated in 
the C., it was declared that their dignity shordd be 
for life only. The Chancellor of France was presi- 
dent. The Chamber of Peers assembled sunultenc- 
ously with that of the Deputies, and its sittings were 
public. The personal privileges of the peerage, as 
they exist in England, were introduced. The 4th 
head concerning th? Chamber of Deputies contains 
16 articles. It provides for the election of the depu- 
ties and the sittings of the chamber. The electoral 
qualilioation is declared to be the -payment of 200 


francs of direct taxes, whilst that of a deputy is the 
payment of 500. The voting is by ballot, both at 
elections and in the chambers. The number of 
deputies, which at first was 430, was afterwards 
raised to 459. Each deputy was elected for five- 
years, and one half of those for each department 
were reqrured to have their political domicile within 
it. The C. became a nullity by the revolution of 
February 1848; and by the new constitution pro- 
mulgated on the 4th of November of that year, the 
monarchy of France was converted into a democracy. 
By chapter 4 of that document, the legislative power 
was vested in a single assembly of 950 members, 
including the representatives of Algeria and the 
other colonies. The property eleotorm qualification 
was abohshed, and the age reduced for electors to 
21, and for delegates to 25. The period of three 
years was fixed for the continuance of the national 
assembly. By chapter 5, the executive power was 
intrusted to a oitixen, who was to bear the title of 
President. He was not to be less than 30 years of 
age, his tenure of office was to be 4 years, and he 
was not to be re-eligible until after an interval of 4 
years. For an account of the subsequent changes 
by which these and the other arrangements adopted 
at the revolution of 1848 have since been superseded, 
see PhANCE. 

CHA'RTEB (Lat. cliarla; Gr. cJmrtea, paper, or 
anything written upon, from cltarasso, to scratch 
or write). In its most general signification, 0. is 
nearly synonymous with deed and instrument, and 
is applied to almost any formal writing, in evidence 
of a grant, contract, or other transaction between 
man and man. In private law, its most important 
use is in the alienation of real estates, the_ writing 
given to the now proprietor by the old, in proof 
of the transference title, being usually called a 
charter. In public law, the name is given to those 
formal deeds by which sovereigns guarantee the 
rights and privileges of their subjects, or by which 
a sovereign state guarantees those of a colony or 
other dependency. See Chaute, Magna Chakt.a 
There is another sense of the term, in which it is 
ill a measure intermediate between the two we 
have mentioned — vis., where we speak of the C. of 
a bank or other company or association. In this 
latter sense it signifies an instrument by which 
powers and privileges are conferred by the state on 
a select body of persons for a special object. See 
Bamc, Corporation, Joint-stock Company, &c. 
The requisites of a C., when used in the first of 
these significations, according to the law of Eng- 
land, will be pointed out under Deep. 

Royal Ciiarteks, generally written in Latin, are 
of two kinds : I. Grants of lands, houses, honours, 
or liberties to persons who did not previously possess 
them ; II. Charters confirming grants previously 
made, and therefore called ‘ Charters of Confirma- 
tion.’ Confirmation charters are of three l^ds : 
1. Charters confirming previous mants, without 
reciting them ; 2. Charters of simple confirmation, 
without addition of anything new ; 3. Charters 
reciting previous charters and confirming them, with 
addition of something new. These last two classes 
of charters are called charters of ‘ Inspeximus,’ or 
‘Vidimus,’ from the word used by the giunter iu 
saying that he has seen the C. which he confirms. 
Royal charters generally contain seven clauses : 1. 
The ‘ Premises,^ i. e., the name and style of the 
granter, the persons to whom the 0. is addressed, the 
name and style of the grantee, the reason why the 
grant is made, and the description of the thing 
granted; 2. The ‘Tenendum and Habendum,’ i. e., the 
way in which the thing granted was to be held and 
had; 3. The ‘Reddendo,’ the return of rent or service 
j which was, to he made to the granter by the grantee; 
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4. The ‘Quare Voliunus,’ or order that the grantee 
should have the thing granted, under certam pen- 
alties ; 6. The ‘Sealing’ or ‘ Signature ’ clause, setting 
forth the seal, signature, or subscription bj' •which 
the 0. ■was authenticated; 6. The ‘Hiis Testibus,’ 
or testing-clause, enumerating the persons who 
were present as ■witnesses when the C. was granted ; 
7. The ‘Date,’ setting forth the time when, and 
the place where, the C. was granted. 

Chaeteh, in the law of Scotland, is the ■written 
e-videnco of a grant of heritable propert,y, under the 
conditions imposed by the feudal law — ^viz., that the 
grantee, or person obtaining, shall pay at stated 
periods a sum of money, or perform certain services 
to the granter, or person conferring the property. 
A C. must be in the form of a ■written deed. The 
granter of a C., in virtue of the power which he 
thus retains over the property and its proprietor, 
is called the superior; and the grantee, in conse- 
quence of the services which he imdertakes to 
render, the vassal; whilst the stipulated sum to be 

р. aid, or service to be rendered, is called the duty. 

Charters are either blench or feu, from the nature 
of the service stipulated — a me or de me, from the 
kind of holding or relation between the granter and 
grantee; and original or by progress, from being first, 
or renewed, grants of the subjects in question. 

Blench and Feu Charters . — The duty which the 
superior required of his vassal in former times was 
almost always military service, and the vassal was 
then technically said ‘to hold ward’ — ^to hold on 
condition of warding or defending his superior. But 
subsequent to the rebellion of 1745, in which the 
dangerous tendencies of the feudal relation were 
experienced, this holding was abolished (20 6co. IIL 

с. 50), and the only duties which it has since been 
lawful to insert in 0. are blench and/eu duties. The 
former is a merely nominal payment — a penny Scots, 
a red rose, or the like, si petatur tantum (should it 
be asked); the latter is a consideration of some 
real value. Original blench C. ha'ving lost all object, 
and ha'ving no other effect but that of subjecting 
superiors to considerable expense in keeping up 
their titles, have become rare in modem practice. 
The forms of charters varying according to the 
circumstances in which they are granted, and 
the relations established between the granter and 
grantee, are of too teclmical a nature to admit of 
explanation in this work. They ■will be found very 
clearly and shortly stated in Bell’s Law Diclionarii, 
voce ‘ Charter.’ 

CHARTER-HOUSE (a corruption of Chartreuse, 
i. e., Carthusian) is a hospital, chapel, and school-house, 
in Loudon, instituted in 1011 by Sir Thomas Sutton, 
of Camps Castle, in the coimty of Cambridge. It 
had originally been a Carthusian monastery (founded 
in 1371 by a Sir Walter Manny and the Bishop of 
Sudbury), but on the dissolution of monastic estab- 
lishments by Henry YHI., it was made a place of 
deposit for his nets and pavilions. After imder- 
going many alterations, and passing into the posses- 
sion of various distinguished persons, it was finally 
purchased from Lord Suffolk, for £13,000, by Sir 
Thomas Sutton, who endowed it ■with the revenues 
of upwards of 20 manors, lordships, and other 
estates, in various parts of England. This ‘ master- 
piece of Protestant English charity,’ as old Fuller 
calls it, serves three uses — it is ,an asylum for poor 
brethren, an educational and a religious institution; 
hence Bacon terms it a ‘ triple good.’ The poor 
brethren are 80 in number. Hone are admitted 
under 50 years of age, and only those who have 
been housekeepers are ehgible. Each brother has a 
separate apartment, a share of attendance from 
domestics, an ample, though plain diet, and an 
allowance of about £20 a year for clothes and other j 
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matters, and four weeks’ holiday every autumn. The 
brethren must be bachelors and members of the 
Church of England. Among the poor brethren in 
bygone years were Elkanah Settle, the antagonist of 
Dryden; John Bagford, the antiquary; Isaac do 
Groot, a descendaut of Grotius ; and Alexander 
Macbean, who assisted Johnson in the preparation 
of his Dictionary. The scholars are ■44 in number, 
admissible between the ages of 10 and 14. They are 
understood to be ‘the sons of poor gentlemen to 
whom the charge of education is too onerous ; ’ hut, 
as in the case of the poor brethren, it is not always 
the proper parties who are chosen. There are 
exhibitions, scholarships, and medals competed for 
at certain times by the scholars. In addition to the 
scholars properly so called, i. e., such as receive a 
free board and education, a large number of youths 
are sent to the C. school hecaxise of its reputation. 
These either hoard TOth the masters, or simply 
attend during the day. The number of extra 
boarders is nearly double that of the scholars. The 
institution is under the direction of the Queen, 
fifteen governors, selected from the great officers of 
state, and the master himself, whose salary from the 
foimdation is £800 per .annum. Among the eminent 
individuals educ.ated in this establishment, are Dr 
Barrow, Judge Blaokstone, Addison, Steele, John 
Wesley, Bishop Thirlwall, George Grote, W. M. 
Thackeray, and Sir Ch.arles Eastlako. 

The C., ■which is situated at the upper end of 
Aldersgate Street, is a quaint old building, intei’- 
esting, though not very beautiful. The chapel con- 
tains Sutton’s tomb, which was opened in 1842, 
when the body of the founder was discovered in a 
coffin of lead adapted to the shape of the body, like 
an Egyptian mummy-case. 

CHA'RTER-BARTY (Fr. chartre-partie, so 
called from such documents being .at one ■time 
divided — in Fr. parti — and one half given to each 
party concerned), the title given to a contract 
in which the owner, or master of a skip, with 
consent of the o'U’ner, lets the vessel, or a portion of 
her, to a second party, for the convey.ance of goods 
from one port to another port; hence the vessel 
is said to be chartered. The document must he 
stamped. It must specify the voyage to be per- 
formed, and the terms on ■which the cargo is to 
be carried. On the p.art of the ship, it is cove- 
nanted that she shall be sea-worthy; well-found 
in rigging, fiuniture, and provisions ; and that the 
crew be suitable in number and competency; that 
she shall be re.ady to receive the cargo on a given 
day, wait its complete delivery for a certain period ; 
and sail for the stipulated port when laden, if 
the weather for the time permits. The freighter’s 
portion of the contract obliges him to load .and 
imload .at suitable periods, imder specified penalties, 
and to p.ay the freight as agreed on. The master 
must not take on board any- contraband goods, or 
otherwise render the vessel liable to seizure. The 
o'wner is not responsible for losses caused by w.ar, 
fire, or ship'wreok, unless arising from negligence of 
the master or crew. 

CHA'RTISM, a movement in Great Britain for 
the extension of political power to the great body of 
the people, arising in a great measure out of ■wide- 
spread national distress and popular disappointment 
at the results of the Reform Bill. Prior to 1831, 
the middle classes had sought popular aid towards 
obtaining their own enfranchisement. The assist- 
ance vv.as given, the people expecting to receive help 
in thfeir turn. After the passing of the Reform 
BiU, agitation ceased for a ■time, and the members 
returned to parliament were indifferent, or opposed, 
to any further change in the political arrangements 


of the country. The middle classes ■U'ere satisfied made to subvert the institutions of the cmmtiy. 
with their ovm success, and generally looked -with Two hundred thousand special constables were 
smU favour on projects for the further extension enrolled in London alone. There were several local 
of political influence among the masses. A season outbreiiks, and mnch real danger, but the attempts 
of commercial depression set in about 1835, and at disorder were efficiently met, and, as usual, the 
failing harvests for several years terribly increased only result was the punishment of the more promi- 
tho sufferings of the people. Food bec.ame dear, nent men, and the postponement of the desired 
wages fell, manufactories were closed, work became reforms. 

scarce. The people associated their sufferings 'with Since 1848, C. has gr.adually died out. Its prin- 
their want of direct influence upon the government, ciples were not new. The Duke of Richmond, in 
and agitation for an extended franchise began. In 1780, introduced a bill into the House of Lords to 
1838, a_ committee of G members of p.arli.ament and give universal suffrage and annual parliaments. In 
0 working-men prepared a bill, embodying their the same year, Charles James Fox declared himself 
%'iews as to what were just demands on the part of in favour of the identical six points which were 
the people. This was the ‘People’s Charter.’ It afterwards included in the Charter. And nearer 
claimed — 1. The extension of the right of voting to oinr o\vn time, Earl Grey, Mr Erskine, Sir James 
every (male) native of the United Kingdom, and Mackintosh, and many others, formed a ‘ Society 
every naturalised foreigner resident in the kingdom of Friends of the People,’ which aimed at obtaining 
for more than two years, who should be 21 years of a very large extension of the suffrage, 
age, of sound mind, and unconvicted of crime ; The great body of Chartists were, however, not 
2. Equal electoral districts; 3. Vote by ballot; so much actuated by the weight of precedent or 
4. Annual parliaments ; 5. Ko property qualification argument, as impelled by the pressure of actual 
for members ; and G. Payment of members of want, and an indefinite feeling that the laws were 
parliament for their services. This programme was somehow to blame for not providing them wth the 
received with enthusiasm. Immense meetings were means of comfortable subsistence. But there were 
held .aU over the country, many of them being many among them who had studied the principles 
attended by two nr three hundred thousand people, involved in their demands, and maintained them 
Fiery orators fanned the popular excitement, .and from an intelligent conviction of their truth. These 
under the guidance of the extreme party among men declared that all persons had an equal natural 
their leaders, physical force was soon spoken of as right to share in determining the laws under which 
the only means of obtaining justice. The more they lived ; and further, that ns they were required 
moderate and thoughtfid of the Ch.artists were over- to contribute to the taxation of the country, they 
j rifled by the fanatic<al and turbulent spirits, and avere justly entitled to be heard as to the application 
the people, already aroused by suffering, were easily of the public funds, T.axatiqn .and obedience being 
wrought into frenzy bj' those who .assumed the direc- universal, representation ought to be so. This view 
tion of their movements. In the autumn of 1838, being conceded, all the other points of the Charter 
torchlight meetings began to be held. The danger naturally followed, they being merely arr.angements 
of these meetings was obvious, and they were at once for securing the free action of the right contended 
proclaimed illegal. Some of the more prominent for. Some of the Chartist advocates went far beyond 
loaders were arrested, amid intense popular excite- this. There were those among them whose aims 
ment, and subjected to various terms of imprison- included little less than the reorganisation of sooieiw. 
ment. A body calling itself the National Convention, One of the .ablest advocates of the cause wrote in 
elected by the Chartists throughout the lungdom, favour of nationalising the land, and remodelling the 
commenced sitting in Birmingham in May 1839. currency; he also proposed a system of state loans 
It proposed to the people various means of coercing for the assistance of labourers ivho desired to become 
the legislature into submission, recommending, capitalists, and national marts for the exchange of 
among other things, a run on the savings-banfo" wealth on terms of equity and justice. Pressed a 
for gold, abstinence from exois.able articles, excllisive little further, these views would have developed 
dealing, and in the last resort, universal cessation into Communism ; but so far as we are aware, most 
from labour. During its sittings, a collision took Chartists held so strongly the doctrine of individual 
place with the military in Birmingham. Pubho rights, that they were not likely to subordinate man 
meetings were forbidden, and alarming excesses to society. See Communism, Socialism. The object 
were committed ' by the irritated mob. In June aimed at by the majority, was merely the extension 
1839, a petition in favour of the Charter was pre- of the franchise to the masses, in the belief that 
sented to the House of Commons, signed by 1,280,000 they would use it wisely and honestly, .and put 
persons. _ The House refused to name a day for an end to what they considered the selfish and 
its consideration, and the National Convention interested rule of classes who had long monopolised 
retaliated by advising the people to cease from work the control of the state. The opponents of C. 
throughout the coimtry. Fortimately, this advice answered, that if the question was argued as one of 
was not followed, but the disturbance in the public right, it woifld go far beyond the conclusions which 
mind increased, and in November, an outbreak at the Chartists had reached. I'he right appertained 
Newport took place, which resulted in the death to women as well as to men, and there was no just 
of 10 peraons and the wounding of great numbers, reason why sane persons under 21 should be deprived 
For taking part in this wild insurrection, three of it. It would also, they maintained, give all 
of its leaders were sentenced to death, but their power to the most ignorant classes of the commu- 
punL shm ent was afterwards commuted to trans- nity, and thus subject intelligence to brute force, 
portation. In 1842, great riots took place in the Government existed for the benefit of society, and 
northern and midland districts, not directly caused ought, as far as possible, to depend on the wisdom, 
by the Chartists, but encouraged and aided by and not on the mere number of the people. Then 
them after the disturbances beg.an. In the same if representation depended upon taxation, it should 
year, an attempt was made by Joseph Sturge to vary in proportion to the taxes paid. Finally, they 
unite all friends of popular enfranchisement in a denied that men as such had a right to vote ; their 
Complete Suffrage Union, but he only succeeded in right was to be well governed, and universal suffrage 
dividing their ranks. In 1848, the turmoil in France was more likely to destroy society than to confer 
created great excitement in England, and much happiness or insure justice, 
anxiety was felt lest an armed attempt should he The cause which put an end to C. as an organisation 
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was undoubtedly tbe improvement in the circum- greatest value in aU historical, arohieological, and 
stances of tho people which followed tho repeal genealogical inquiries 

of the Corn Laws. Since then, tho chief points of OHABY'BDIS. See SorttA and Chabtbdis 

the Charter have actually become law. A property CHA'SCHISH. See Hemp, Indian. 

qualmcation is no longer necessary m a represen- . 

tati ve ; the reform acts of 1SG7— ISGS have %’irtnally . CHAbE, hen one vessel is pursuing another 
established manhood suffrage ; and the act of 1872 sea, the pm-sued vessel is often called the c/iase. 
gave vote by ballot. The efforts of tUe majority of pursuer tbe chaser, Tbe manceuvro also 

those who live by manual labour are now directed certain guna on board ship: a loio- 

towards securing, by trades-unions and other means, bemg a gun. pointing ahead, and a stern-cJiaser 

a larger share than formerly in tbe profits of industry, asteni, 

CHAHTBES, a city of France, in tho depart- f Sil?^ 

ment of Euro-et-Loir, 47 miles south-west of g^eatf portion of the len^ ■ between the muszlo 

P.aris, is built partly at tbo base and partly on the ^ ® tnmmons. 

deebrity of a bill overlooking the river Eure, which CHASIDIM (‘Pietists’), tWs name anciently 
is liere dirided into two channels, one flowing denoted a whole class of Jewish sects. After the 
within, and tho other without tho ramparts, whicS l5ab3domsh captivity, the Jews, with regard^ to 
are converted into agreeable promenades. C, observance of the law of Moses, were divided 

consists of an upper and lower toum, connected bj' classes — Ohasidim and ZadiJdm.^ When 

streets almost inaccessible to carriages. Tbe upper , ® ^-called Great Synagogue was commissioned b^ 
town has some good streets, but the lower is ill Persian government to draw up a code of civil 
built. The houses are old, and many of tliom religious laws for the emigrant Jews returning 
composed of wood, with their gables to the street. The settle in their native land, several innovations 
cathedral, one of the largest and most imposing '^cre made on the Mosaic law. Those who accepted 

ecclesiastical stnictui'os in Europe, •u*ith its lofty innovations were styled the 0.; while those 

spires, one of them towering to a height of more , ® rejected them were styled, or styled them- 
tlian 400 feet, crowns the top of the hdl. It has no s<?Ivcs, the Zadilam, or ‘upright,’ because they 
less than 130 paiutcd-glass uindows, the worlunan- ♦'^mcred strictl}'’ to the law given by Moses, ,with- 
ship of wliich is unsiupassed, if indeed equalled ^serriu^ anj* of the additions made to it. 
elsewhere in France. The church of St Pierre, A"® branched forth into several sects, all hold- 
and tho obcli.sk to the memorj' of General Marccau, Jng traditions in connection •until the TOtten law, 
arc also objects of interest. The wcoldy com- believed to possess a (brine sanction 

market of (J. is one cff the largest in France, and that law. The Pharisees, so often 

is remarkable as being imdcr a corporation of ^^^^^tioned in tho Kew Testament, formed an earlj^ 
women, who contrive to got through all the busi- sect among the 0., while from the Zadikhn sprang 
ness most satisfactorily iu loss than an hour. It *^**1'^ Hellenistic Samaritans, Essenes,Sadducees, 
has manufactures of woollen, hosior\% and leather. Aftcrw.mls, the 0., or Pharisees, split into 


Pop. (1872) 10,977. ' Talmudists, Eabbinists, and Cabbalists, some of 

C. is a very ancient city. Under the Roman undenvent stiU further subdinsion.— Tho 

rule it was called A lUricumf and remains of Roman not, like those in tho times of the 

antiquity are still found. Maccabees, marked by any peculiar spiritualistic 

ncr AT>rr.T>-nTTev. T. n i . i t<?n>lcncy in religion, but r.itbcr by a Strict obson'- 

CHARTREUSE, La. GRi^’DE, a celebrated ance of certain traditional forms, and a blind 
monastery m France, in tho departnumt of Isi>re, subsendcncc to their teachers. Their doctrine was 
situated 13 miles north-uorth-cast of Grenoble, in promulgated in the middle of the ISth c. by Israel 
romantic vaUey of tbo Guiers, nearly of Podoba, e.aUcd Baal-Shem (‘Lord of the Name,’ 
4000 feet above the sea. It is surrounded bjr the so called because he professed to perform miracles 
mountam-forcsts of the Alps ; and the route to it, rising tho great cabalistic name of the Supreme 
through a mountain-gorge doivn winch a rapid river Being). Though condemned by tho orthodox rkbis, 
dashes far below the traveller, while above nira rise this new teacher had great success in Galicia, and 
precipitous and foliage-lined rocks, some hundreds ho died (17C0) left 40,000 converts. They 

m feet m height, is one of tho most picturesque, ^ro now broken into several petty sects ; their 
Ihc convent is a huge ungai^y structure, datmg religion is utterly formal, and its ceremonies aro 
mostly from tho 17th c., earlier buildings having coarec and nois\’. 

been dcstroj^ed several times by fire. The convent i-tTTAc*T>T/^ l e ^ j 'i le 

owes its orhiin to St Bruno, who sottlod .a little. .PHASING, the art_o£ worlong raised or half- 


a; one t^i^r considerable property7b«t th^ is expressly limited by QuintiHan to werking 

.1 ;i.A A .1 m metal. Tlio same art when exercised on wood. 


de^eMat the revolution rffsSf’ ^ on wood 

r ivory, m.arble, precious stones, or glass, was called 

CHA'BTTJLABY (Lat. diarlularia, diarlologia) sculptura. See Cahvtng. Iron was sometimes, 
is, as its name implies, a collection of charters. So though rarely used, silver having been always tbe 
soon as any body, ecclesiastical or secular, came to favourito metal for this purpose. Closely connected 
bo possessed of a considerable number of charters, with, but still distinguished from C., is the art of 
obvious considerations of convcnionco and safety stamping with tho pimoh, which the Bomans desig- 
would suggest the advantage of haviu" them classi- nated by excudere. Tbe Greek toreut'ike is usually 
fled and copied into a book or roll. Such book or supposed to correspond to C., but the point is by no 
roll has generally received tbo name of a Cbartulary. means free from dispute. The art was Icnown at a 
Mabillon traces chartularies in Prance as far back very early period, as may be inferred from the shield 
as tbo 10th o., and some antiquaries think that of Achilles, the ark of Cypseliis, and other produo- 
chartularies were compiled even still earlier. But tions of the Idnth Such portions of the colossal 
it was not imtil tho 12th and 13th centuries that statues made by Phidias and Polyoletus, as were not 
chartularies became common. They were kept not of ivory, were produced by tbo toreutic art. The 
only by all kinds of religious and cii-il coTOorations, statue of Minerva was ricldy adorned in this maimer, 
but oven by priv.ate families, klany of them have Besides Phidias and Polyoletus, Myron/ Mys, and 
been printed, and their contents generally are of tbe Mentor were celebrated torentio artists in antiquity, 
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and amongst many modems the most famous is 
Benvenuto CeUini (q; v.). 

CHASSB, music composed in imitatiou of the 
chase, and jperformed omefly by horns, occasionally 
combined with other wind-instruments. Its move- 
ment is in ^ time. The best specimens of this 
kind of music arc an overture by Mehul, and a C. 
for the pianoforte by Kreutzer. 

OHASSIii, David Hendrik, Baron, was bom in 
Thiel, March 18, 1705, began his military career 
when but ten years of age, became a lieutenant 
in 1781, and c.aptain in 1787. After the revolu- 
tion of that year, C., as siding ivith the humbled 
Dutch patriots, took French service ; was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel in 1793 ; and, two years later, 

' foimd himself marching towards the Netherlands 
under the command of Pichegm. He afterwards 
fought with the French in Germany and Spain, 
gaining great distinction and the appellation of 
GSniral Bmjonndte. As lieutenant-general of the 
Dutch forces in 1815, C. added to his laurels on the 
field of Waterloo. After the peace ho was made 
governor of Antwerp in 1830, and bravely defended 
it ag.ainst the united Belgians and French from 
November 29 tUl December 23, 1832, when he was 
forced to surrender. He died in May 1849. 

CHASSETJRS (Fr. hunters) is a name, cither in 
this form or in some other equiv.alent to it, given to 
some of the light troops in several of the European 
armies. A Tyrolese corps in the Austrian army 
took the name of Jiigers, from being chiofly formed 
of chamois himters (Jagers), and consecmcntly 
good marksmen ; and, in imitation of these Jiigers, 
other European corps have been established, always 
understood to bo good shots. Battalions of C. 
were onroUod in the French army in 1815; but the 
organisation soon afterwards underwent a change. 
Concerning a more recent French corps, see the 
next .article. There are C.-il-Choval as well as 
Q.-a-Pied in the French army ; and equivalent 
corjis in other armies. Some of the most trust- 
avortby troops under Garibaldi, in the Italian ware 
of 1859 and 1800, were the Cacciatori dci Alpi, or 
Hunters of the Alps, a coimterpart to the Tyrolese 
.1 iigers in origin and name. 

CHASSEURS DE VINCENNES is one of the 
names given to a famous 

f :;! corps in the French armya 

About the ye.ar 1835, 
when certain improve- 
..V ments had been made in 

the French rifle, the 
I, ?r' "j li 1 Duke of Orleans ordered 
formation of a com- 
. f'i tv--'* ! pany of riflemen, armed 

fu ' arith the neav rifle ; they 

V y- V 'vrcTo garrisoned at Vin- 
' connes. They proved so 

l efficient th.at in 1838 a 

]l Ai'*' !.•' JT'' .'O whole battalion avas or- 

, ganised, which was c,alled 

mdififcrently the Tirail- 
V. lexirs (sharpshooters) or 

V, ^ 1 1 '\ Chasseurs da Vincennes. 

v:' CHASTE TREE. 

1 .■ '%'A VlTEX. 

... CHASUBLE (Lat. 

casubula, and cos- 
sibula), the uppermost 
' ■ - • garment avom by priests 

Chassour'do Vincennes, m the Roman Catholic 

Church, avhen robed for 
the celebration of the mass. It was called also ‘ the 
Vestment,’ and amder that name seems occasionally 
to have been used in the English Church after the 


Reformation, _ Originally it covered the priest from 
head to foot, like a little house, whence some writers 
think it had its name of casvla. 

In more recent times, at least, 

it was made of velvet. It was 

of an elliptical shape, like a 

vesica piscis, with a hole in the 

middle for the head; it had 

no sleeves. When put on, it y 

shewed two peaks, one hanging k (jj A 

down before; another, on wnioh \\m 

a cross was embroidered, hang- | \ 

ing down behind. According / j (Pa' usA 

to Hildebert, the C. signified I / 

good works ; according to V ||jKJ , msvW 

l^cuin, charity ; accordmg to ( /||) ^ hVAI 

another writer, the miity of 1 4 li ^ klfA y 

the faith. Durand makes one V iVv ' P|l '' 

peak the symbol of love to God, V W Vrj/ 

the other peak the symbol of V 1' 

love to our neighbour. In |\ f 

France, the press or wardrobe I KK-xOT 1 1 

in which chasubles were kept 'rt Yl'lfj sl ll 

was called the chasublier. I l| *ir Ihl 






CHAT {Saxi'cola), a genus of 
sm.all birds of the very numerous 
family Sylviadcc (q. v.), distin- Chasuble, 
guished by a bill slightly de- 
pressed, and widened at the base. They have 
rather longer legs than most of the family. They 
[are lively Birds, flitting about with incessant and 
rapid motion in piusmt of the insects on which 
they chiefly feed. They are foimd in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and New HoDand. Three species are British 
— the stouech.at, whinchat, and whe.atear. — The 
Yellow-breasted C. of the Umted States (Icteria 
poli/gloKa) is a larger bird, and belongs to the family 
Txirdidcc or Mermidce, 

CHAT MOSS, a bog in Lancashire, the largest 
in England, about 7000 acres in extent, and cele- 
brated ns haring been the scene of the first gi'oat 
and successful efforts for the reclaiming of bogs, by 
Mr Roscoe of Liverpool, in the end of the 18th 
and beginning of the 19th c., and of one of the 
meat engineering triumphs of George Stephenson in 
the construction of the Liveqiool and Manchester 
Railway. It is situated between Liverpool and 
Manchester, at no great elevation above the sea. It 
is from 20 to 30 feet in depth, and of such consist- 
ence that when an attempt was first made to survey 
it for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the 
attempt was relinquished beo.ause of the impossi- 
bility of obtaining a sufficiently solid stand for the 
theodolite. Drains are filled up almost as fast as 
they are cut, by a pulpy stuff floiving into them, and 
affect oidy a few feet on either side. Great danger 
is experienced by any person stepping unwarily on 
the surface of the bog ; and when he begins to sinlr, 
his straggles to extricate himself only cause him to 
sinlc faster and deeper. Mr Roscoe’s agricultural 
improvements were effected by numerous parallel 
drains in the parts on which he operated. The use 
of pattens by his workmen, and the adaptation of 
them to the feet of the horses employed, have 
been mentioned in the article Boo. The enlarge- 
ment of the circle upon which a horse’s foot rests 
from 6 inches diameter to 7, nearly doubles it, and 
consequently diminishes nearly by one-half tho 
pressure on each unit of surface. Mr Stephenson, 
when he could find no one to countenance him 
in his views, calculated with confidence on the 
application of this principle to the railway, so that 
even the ponderous locomotive and train might be 
supported by a sufficient extension of the bearing 
surface; and this he accomplished by spreading 
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branches of trees and hedge-cuttings, and in the 
softest places 1-udo hurdles intem-ovcn rvith heather, 
on the natural surface of the ground, containing 
intertwined roots of heather and long grass ; a tliiii 
layer of gravel being spread above all, on wliich the 
sleepei's, chairs, and rails were laid in the usual 
manner. Drains were at the same time cut on both 
sides of the lino, and in the central p.art of the moss 
a conduit was formed benc.ath the line of railway, of 
old tar-baiTcls placed end to end. Notwithstanding 
difficulties wliich every one but himself deemed 
insuperable, hir Stephenson constructed the por- 
tion of the Ime through C. M. at a smaller expense 
than any other part of the railwaj\ There still is 
‘ a sort of springiness in the road over the moss, 
such as is felt when passing along a suspension- 
bridge ; ’ and ‘ those who looked along the moss as 
a train passed over it, said they could obsen'o a 
wartness, such as precedes and follows a skater 
upon ice.’ 

The complete reclaiming of C. M. for .agricultural 
purposes can bo only a question of time .and c.xpciisc. 
It seems cap.ablo of becoming one of the most 
jiroductivo tracts of laud in England. 

CHATEAU, CHATEL, or CASTEL, from the 
L.at. castcllum, a fort, cntoi-s .as a component part into 
many names of places in Fraucc. 

CHATEAUBRIAND, Francois Auou.sTn, 
A’icomte hi;, one of the most ilistinguishcd of 
French authors, was born September 4, 1769, at St 
hlalo, in Bretagne, and received his early educ.ation 
in the college at Rennes. Wide travelUng in North 
America in 1/90, he accidentally rc.ad in an English 
newsp-apor the account of the (light and arrest of 
Louis X^^. He immediately retiuaied to France, 
intending to fight against the republic ; but being 
seriously wounded at the siege of Thionville, in 
September 1792, ho escaped to England, where he 
lived in such poverty that ho was compelled to 
make translations for the booksellers, and to give 
lessons in French. In 1797, he published his first 
]iolitic.al ess.ay, Sur tci litmlutions AncicntiM H 
Modernes, considCrCes dans letirs Ilupports arre la 
Jlcvolution Fran^aise (2 voLs., London), .a republican 
and scoptic.al work, the outcome of hardship, poverty, 
and sorrow. His scepticism soon vanished, but 
republican impulses continued to flash out at intcr- 
a'.als during the whole of his strangely checkered, 
inexplicable, and inconsistent career. In ISOO, C. 
retunied to I’aris, and wrote for the Mercure dc 
France. In tliis journal, ho first printed his t.alc 
of Alala (1801), vath a preface lauding tho First 
Consul, Bonaparte. Its success w.as remarkable, but 
nothing to tho miraculous enthusiasm excited by 
his Ocnle dii Christianisme (1802), .a work cx.actly 
suited to the jaded scepticism of tlie age, and also in 
accordance irith tho policy of tho First Consul, who 
w.as then concluding tho concordat with the pope, 
and wished to make the Roman Catholic priesthood 
Bubsendent to his measures. Bon.apartc, therefore, 
aiipointed C. secretary to the emb.assy in Rome, 
and, in 1803, sent him as amb.ass.ador to tho little 
republic of Valais. On the execution of tho Duke 
d’Enghien, March 21, 1804, C. resigned in disgust. 
In 1800, he commenced his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, aasited Greece, Palestine, Alexandria, and 
Carthage, and returned through Spain to France 
in Jlay 1807. From this period to the fall of 
Napoleon, ho lived privately, publishing only two 
works of any v.aluo — Les Martyrs, and the JiinSraire 
de Paris d Jirusalem. In 1814, his eloquent 
brochure, Dc Bonaparte cl des Bonrhons, excited 
Buch attention, that Louis XVIII. declared it was 
worth an .army of 100,000 men in faa'onr of 
legitimacy. 
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After the battle of Waterloo, C. returned to 
Paris, avhere he was made peer and minister of 
st.atc. Gradually his monarchical zeal subsided, 
and, in liis address, De la Monarchie scion la Oharte, 
delivered in the Ch.amber of Peers, he gave expres- 
sion to such liberal tendencies as offended the king, 
avho erased Ids name from the list of his counsellors. 
Soon, however, he appeared again as an nltra- 
royabst ; and at the baptism of the infant Diffie 
de Borde.aux, C. presented to the Duchess of Berry 
a flask filled with water from the Jord.an. In 1822, 
he was appointed ambassador- extraordinary to tho 
British court, but was rather rudely dismissed from 
office in 1824. 

In 1826, C. prcp.arcd the first edition of his 
collected works, for tho copyright of which the 
publisher gave the Largo sum of 600,000 francs, 
of avhieh C. returned 100,000. During the days 
of July 1830, he avas sffi 3 dng with his friend 
Madame RGoamier at Dieppe ; but as soon as he 
he.ard tidings of tlic revolution, he hastened to 
Paris. He refused to take the o.ath of fealty to 
Louis Philippe. This pohtical crotehetiness, avhieh 
alavays rendered it impossible to knoav beforehand 
aa'bat course of conduct C. avould adopt, is perhaps 
best explained by tho folloaa-ing p.assage from his 
Dc la Bestanration cl dc la Monarade Elective (Paris, 
1831) : ‘lam a Bourbouist in honour, a Monarchist 
on groimds of rational conadetion ; bnt in natur.al 
character and disposition, I am still a Republican.’ 
In 1832, he reansed a near edition of his avorks, and, 
after adsiting the court of the expeUed Bourbons, 
dea-oted his attention to tlio preparation of his 
memoii-s, intended to bo published posthumously 
{Mfinoires tVoutre Tomhe), though considerable 
extracts aa’cro printed during his lifetime. Ho also 
foimd leisure to aaTito several other avorks. Ho 
died Jidy 4, 1848. 

0. aa-rote aadth avarmth, onergj', and a rich suppl}' 
of imagery. Many of his deseriptivo pass.ages are 
excellent, but his ideas avant depth and coherency. 
— Marin, Jlistoire de la Vie cl des Onrrages de M. 
de Chateaubriand (2 vols., Paris, 1832). 

CHATEAUDUN, a toaa-n of France, in tho 
department of Eure-et-Loir, is situated on the Loir, 
a tributary of tho Loire, about 26 miles south-soutli- 
aa'cst of Chartres. Tlio streets are straight and 
avell built, and an old castle, avith an enormous 
tower, overlooks tho toaam. 0. has manufactures of 
blankets and leather. Pop. (1872) 5564. 

CHATEAU-GONTIER, a toaam of France, in 
tlie department of Mayenne, situated on tho river 
of that n.ame, here crossed by a stone bridge, IS 
miles south-south-cast of Laval. C. luas some good 
houses, but the streets are not avell laid out. It has 
linen and avoollen manufactures. Pop. (1872) 6371. 

CHATEAUNEUF DE RANDON, a village 
of France, in tho department of Lozifre, 12 miles 
north-cast of Mende. A pretty historic.al incident 
connected aadth tho place, avhieh avas formerly forti- 
fied, makes it interesting. In 1380, the fortress, then 
held by tho Enghsh, av.a3 besieged by the troops of 
Charles V., under the commaucl of tho g.allant Du 
Gucselin. Tho English governor, sore pressed, 
promised to yield in fifteen days if no succour 
arria'ccL In tho meantime, Du Guescliu died, and 
his successor aa’as appointed, aadio, at the exph-y 
of tho fifteen days, summoniid the goammor to 
smTcndor. He refused to yield up the keys to 
any but Du Guescliu; and aa’hen informed of his 
death, marched ont, and on bended knee laid the 
keys and his sword on the dead hero’s bier. 

CHATEAUROUX, a toavn of France in tho 
department of Indre, sitimted on a rising ground in 




CHATELET -LOMONT— CHATHAM ISLANDS. 

house-walls. 0. o%ve3 its importance to its naval 


nt .a centm^'. C. does not possess mnch interest the frequent scenes of field-operations, imitation 
lor tue. traveller. It is a busy place, with extensive battles, and grand reviews. Pop. 44 135. The 
woollen factones, besides manufactures of cotton, borough, which sends one member to p.arb’amcnt is 
hosiery, yarn, hats, p.iper, p.arcbment, b.ardware, governed by a head-constable imder the magistrates 
leather, &o. Some of the best iron in IVancc is of Eochester. The Romans seem to have once had 
lound in the ■neinity. The town owes its origin a cemetery here. Traces of Rom.an villas have been 
j cno ™ centurj'. Pop. found, uith Rom.an bricks, tiles, coins, .and we.apons. 

(lbl_) 14,bJ3. Tijc dock-yard was founded by Eliz.abeth before the 

CHATELET-L05I0NT, G.U!ntn,Lr: Hanitr thrc.atened ina-.asion of the Spanish Armada. In 

>r. < . _ - '' li .1 _ J. . ■ *. T m 


nt i'ans, 1/tli December 170G. At an carl 3 ' period i iMcdwaj’, and. m spite of the lire from the 

flic displayed a great aptitude for the acquisition castle, destroyed much shipping and stores, 
of knowledge. She studied Latin .and It.ali.an arith ' >niht.ary point of a-iew, the lines of detached 

her father the Baron do Breteuil, and subsequently forts connected aa’itli C. constitute a fortification 
betook herself aritli zeal to mathematics and the I “f l^e.at strength ; and the whole is regarded as a 
physic.al sciences. Distinguished alike for herbe.auty ! flom' defence for London in the ea-ent of an invader 
and talent, she soon foimd a host of suitors for|®oo*^'“S fo march on the c.apit.al from the south 
her hand. Her choice fell on tho Marquis dii | ooast. The place is also defended by some strong 
Chfitclet-Lomont, but her marriage did not hinder i forts on the Medway. In and near C. are Fort 
her from forming a lendrcisc for Voltaire, avho c.aine o military hospital ami strong fort ; barracks 
to reside uath her at Cirey, a chtlte.au on the for infantry, marines, artillery, and engineers ; a 
borders of Cb.ampagne and Lorraine, belonging to of artillery ; and magazines, store-houses, and 


her husband. Here they studied, loved, quarrelled, |uep6ts on a large scale. 

and loved again, for several years. In 1747, how- a naval sense, C. is one of the principal royal 
ever, poor Madame C. bcc.ame ‘ not in.scnsible to the establishments in the kingdom, and 


brilliant qualities’ of .a certain M, Saint- Lambert, a rt never fails to impress the str.angcr 

captain of the Lorraine Giuirds; and the result w.as, |"■•t■h a sense of the naval ]iowcr of England. The 
tb.at the philosopher had to m.akc room for the pfock-yorif >3 nc.arly two miles in length, containing 
soldier, and content himself for tho future with i several building-slips, and wet docks siilficiently 
being the ‘ devoted and indulgent friend ’ of liis capacious for the largest ships ; and tho whole is 
former mistress. This now intimacy became f.atal tnayersed in every direction by a tramway for loco- 
to Mad.amo Chhtclet She died at Luneville, 10th motives, with a gauge of 18 inches. One peculiar 
September 1749, a few days after having given birth est-ablislimcnt in this dock-yard is a metal mill, 
to a child. Her first uTiting was a trc.atise on the which suiiplics .all the royal dock-yards witli 
philosophy of Leibnitz. She also translated tlic copper sheets, copper bolts, and other articles in 
P^rincipia of Hewton into French, accompanying it copper and mixed metal. Tlic saw-mills at C. .are 
with .algebraic elucidations. It did not, bowever, "c extensive, tb.at it is said that, if fidly employed, 
appear till 17uG, some years after her death. Her ' t^'cy could cut up timber enough for all the 
correspondence ai-itli Voltaire is interesting; but the dock-yanls. A duplic.atc of Bninefs block-m.aking 
fact th.at a woman so highly gifted .as M,ad.amc C., m.achincry is kept at C., ready to supplement 
and possessing so many amiablo qualities, shoidd t'“e operations of that at Portsmouth. Tho dock- 
never have dre.amed that there w.as anything u-rong I'ccd is under tho control of a c.apt.ain-suporin- 
iii her liauonn, proves with terrible conclusia-cncss teiident, and otber ofiicers, avhoso annual salaries 
how corrupt avas that philosophic society arliich, in '‘orj’ f'‘om £700 to £200 each. Under them arc 
the 18th c., professed to explode superstition and clerks rccemng from £450 to £80 each. The actual 
enlighten France and the avorld. workmen, artizans and labourers, aaary in number 

CUATELLERAULT, a toavn of France, in the the .anaount of ship-building and 

department of Vienne, situ.ated on the river of th.at o"- I" 

name, IS miles north-north-c.ast of Poitiers. A made for 2974 ship-wrights, 

h.aniLsomc stone bridge, with a massive c.astcll.atcd c-alkers, joiners, s.awyers, mill-UTights, smiths, bfock- 

g,atcw.ay, built by .S^. ot one end, connects it ropc-m.akcrs riggers, labourers, 

with a suburb on the other side of tho river. C., f •'‘'’“"t 243. per man, per 

^vhiclI is an ill-built, mcan-lookinc town, is one of aoitt a nr tot AXT-rto ^ 

the chief scats of the in.anuf.acture of cutlery in a, -f 

Fr.ance, .and since 1820 li,a.s had a n-ationalm.anufac. lying about 400 miles due east of the 

f/art. 1 , T 4 .„ ' -i. 1 CaDtcrbuTY flcttlcmciit, on the Midtllc Island of 

tory ot swords and baj’oncts. Its nver-port makes x- i i ; i *. aq* oof aa<» aa' o 

it the entrepot for the produce of an extensive i ^ 

district. The Duke of liamilton derives his title 1’' ^‘'‘8 «lmost precisely the 

of Duke of Chiltclleraiilt from this place. Pop. ’*"‘'Po< cs o/ Iculouse, in Fr.-ince. They were d.s- 
(187^)13 019 ^ ^ covered 111 1791 by Lieutenant Jiroiighton, both the 

' “ / ' cluster and its chief member taking the name of 

CHATHAM (Saxon, (7e/€/((am or C'a’/(/m7»,updcr- his ehip. Chatham Island is computed to contain 
stood to signify the ‘riUage of cottages*), a parlia- 000,000, acres ; a salt or braclush Jake, Iiowcvcr, of 
mentary borough, river-port, fortified to>\Ti, and 20 miles in length, occupying tho interior. Tho 
naval arsenal, in the county of Kent, situated on soil and climato of the archipelago, in general, arc 
the nght banlc of the Medwaj', at the upjier part said to bo good. Wheat yields abundantly; and 
of its cstiiary, 30 miles east-soutli-cast of London, tho horses, cattle, and pigs which have been intro- 
Much of C. is ill built and irregular. The High duced thrive well. Timber of any size is unknown, 
Street IS LJ- mile long, parallel to the river, and so that tho native canoe, instead of being cut 
Bwams with soldicra and Jews. Tlio refuse timber out of a single tree, is racrelj’’ wicker-work bound 
of the dock-yard is much used in building the togctlicr by cordage of indigenous flax. The 
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ntorigineg have Irwx) missions among them — one from 
Germany, and the other from New Zealand. 

CHATHAM, 'William Pitt, Earl of, some- 
times styled Pitt tiie Elder, ono of the greatest 
English orators and statesmen of the ISth c., avas 
tho son of a coimtry gentleman, Robert Pitt of 
Boconnoo, in Cornwall ; and avas born Noa’cmber 15, 
1708. After an education at Eton and Oxford, he 
travelled on tho continent, and on bis return obtained 
a cometcy in the Blues, In 1785, he entered parlia- 
ment for Old Sarum— that synonym for electoral 
corruption — a borough then belonging to his family. 
Ho espoused tho side of Frederick Prince of Wales, 
then at deadly feud aanth tho king, .and offered a 
determined opposition to W.alpole, aadio was at the 
he.ad of affairs. Ho was deprived of Ids commission 
in consequence— an insult and injiuy >yhich only 
increased the vehemence of his dciumchations of the 
court and the government. His inlluenee, both in 
.and out of tho House of Commons, increased napiiUy ; 
.ai\d likalpolo being driven from power, tho kuig, 
notwitlistanding his Irntred of Pitt, found it necessary | 
to allow of his admission to a subordinate pl.ace in 
tho IJro.ad Bottom administration ; subsequently he 
was appointed to tlio lucrative odiee of pajnnaster- 
gcneral. Tho Duchess of Marlborough, plixised 
with his patriotism and powers of oratory, left i 
him £10,001) ; and later, iiir William Pymsent, struck j 
with similar admiration, left him his whole jiro- 
nerty. In 1755, when Henry Fo.x (afterw.ards Lord , 
Holland) was made secretary of i-t.ite, finding 
himself opposed to the foreign jiolicy of tho new 
muiibter, I'ltt resigned ofliie ns paymaster. In 
tho following year, when tho Iting, unwillingly 
acceding to popidar demands, had to dismiss Fox, 
Pitt became nominally seeretaiy of state, but was 
virtually premier. Ho immediately began to put 
into oxcontion his own plan of carrying on the war 
■with France. He raised tho militia, and strength- 
ened tho naval power; but tho Icing’s old enmity, 
and German predilections, led liiin to oppose Pitt’s 
Jiolicy, who tliereuiion resigned oirico in Ajiril 1757, 
Init was recalled in Jmic, in obedience to tho loud 
demands of tbo people. 

Now firmly establisliod in power, Pitt’s w.ar 
Jiolicy was characterised by unusual vigour and 
laagacity. Success returned to tbo British arms. 
Frencb .armies wore beaten cvcrj'wboro by Brit.ain 
and licr .allies— in India, in Afnca, in Canada, on 
tho Rhine — and British fleets drove the few French 
Bliijis they did not capture or destroy from almost 
cverj’ Bc.a. But tho prime mover of all these bril- 
liant victories found himself coiniielled to resign 
(1701), when, on tho accession of George IIL, .and 
owing to tho infliicnco of Lord Bute, it was 
attempted to introdiioo a vacillating jiolicy into 
tho government ; Ids iinmecbato cause of resignation 
being tho refusal of tbo maiurity of the cabinet to 
docharo war with Spain, which Pitt foroseoing .os 
imminent, wished to commence hoforo tho Sjianiards 
ivcro thoroughly prepared. As some rccompcnso 
for his important sciwiccs, Pitt received a pension 
of £3000 a year; and his -wife, sister of Georgo Gren- 
ville, was created Baroness Cliatham. Until 17CC, 
Pitt remained out of office, not offering a factious 
opjiosition to government, but cmjiloying all bis 
eloquenco to defeat some of its most obnoxious 
measures. In that year ho received the roytil com- 
mands to form a ministija Ho undertook tbo task, 
choosing for himself — to tho astonishment of tho 
public, and the sacrifice, to a considerable extent, 
of bis popul.arity — tho .almost sinecure office of 
Privy Seal, untb a scat in tbo House of Lords as 
'Viscount Pitt and Earl of Chatbam. HI health 
prevented C. from taking any nctivo part in this 
ministry, of which be was nominally tbo head, and 
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which was weak and . embarrassed throughout, and 
he resigned in 1708, to hold office no more. He did 
not, however, cease to tako an interest in public 
affairs. He spoke strongly against tho arbitrary and 
harsh policy of government towards the Amerio.an 
colonics, and w.armly urged an amicable settlement 
of tho differences. But when, America having 
entered into treaty -with France, it was proposecl 
by the Duke of Richmond to remove tho ministers, 
and make peace on any terms, 0., though much 
debilitated, came down to the House of Lords, and 
in a powerful address protested against tho implied 
prostration of Britain before the throne of the 
JBourbons, and doolarcd war, -with wh.atevcr issue, 
prcfcnahlo to the jiroposed terms 'of peace. This 
address secured a majority against the motion, and 
tho war was continued. But it was the orator’s 
hast effort; for, cxh.austcd by spealring, on_ rising 
ag.ain to reply to a query addressed to him by 
the Duke of Richmond, his physical powers 
suddenly failed, he fell hack into tho arms of bis 
friends, and was c.arried from tho House. He died 
M.ay 11, 1778. Ho was honoured ■u'ith a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, where a statue was 
also erected to his memory at tho public expense ; 
and in addition, government voted £20,000, to pay 
bis debts, and conferred a pension.of £4000 a year 
on bis descendants. C.’s personal .apjioaranco was 
dignified and impo'ing, and added greatly to tho 
.attractions of liis or.atory, which was of the most 
i powerful kind. His upright and irrcproachablo 
I character demanded the admiration of his enemies ; 

' but bis affcctodnoss and haughtiness not nnfro- 
(picntly disgusted his friends, and pride rather 
tli.an princijilo seems to have actuated his course 
at some important conjunctures of his life. He had, 
iiowcvcr, an intense lovo of country ; the grand 
object of bis ambition being to mako bis native 
land safe against all contingencies, and powerful 
among nations. 

CHATILLON, a to'wn of Fr.anco in tho depart- 
ment of Cote d’Or, on the Seine, about 45 miles 
north- nortb-wcst of Dijon. Pop. 45SG. 0. is chiefly 
{.amou.s on account of tbo congress of allied sove- 
reigns held hero in 1814, from Febnia^ 5 to M.arch 
19, for the jiiirjiose of negotiation with Napoleon 
rcsjiccting conditions of peace. Several of tho con- 
ditions projioscd by the allies Napoleon could not 
bring luroself to submit to, and tbo negotiations 
I broke up, March 19. On tbo 25tli, ivhen their 
I armies were, in fact, marching on Paris, the allies 
! from Vitij’ issued their declaration justifj’ing a 
I continiintion of tbo war. 

CHA'TSWORTH, tbo magnificent mansion of 
1 tbo Duko of Dovonsbire, and ono of tbo most 
'• splendid priv.ate se.ats in England, is situ.atcd in 
I Dcrbj-sliire, on tbo Dcrwtnt, 12 miles north -by- west 
I of Matlock. William the Conqueror gave the 
' domain to bis natur.al son William Peveril. It was 
' juirchascd by Sir W. C.aveudisU in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Sir W., in 1570, began the old mansion, which 
was fmisbed by his widow, afterw.ards Coimtcss of 
Shrewsbury. In tliis building hlary Queen of Soots 
was imjirisoncd for 13 years. Tho present edifice, 
called a palace from its grandeur, includes tbo old 
Ionic pile, 183 by 172 feet, built 1GS7 — 170G, by ■the 
first Duleo of Devonshire, after designs by T.alman 
and Wren. Tho great stables were biult about 
170G, and tbo north ■ndng since 1720. The f.a 9 ado 
is 720 feet long, or ■U'ith the terraces, 1200 feet. The 
building is nearly a square, ■with an interior court. 
C. is famed for its pictures, senlptiires, hangings, 
carvings, and bas-reliefs. There are some exquisite 
sculptures by Canova, Thorwaldsen, Chantrey, &c. 
The grounds around are 9 miles in circuit, including 


' liUI and dale, and fine prospects. They Tvero laid belong tbo cotingas, wax-wings, piauhaus, cater- 
I out by Loudon and Paxton, and are celebrated for pai-ardiunters, &c. They are foimd cluefly in tbo 
1 tlicir trees, shrubs, rock-work, deori and water-worles warmer parts of tbo old world, although America 
j —only surpassed by those at Versailles. The con- also produces some. They inhabit low grounds or 
I servatory, unrivalled in Europe, covers nearly an forests, feeding chiefly on insects and their larvaj. 

' acre, measures 300 by 145 feet, and C5 feet high. Some of them possess powers of song almost equal 
' has 70,000 square feet of gl.ass, and a c.arriage-road to those of the nighting.ale. Many of them are 

I through it. Hobbes, tho philosopher, lived long at birds of gorgeous plumage,— Only one species is 

! Ohatswortt. Britisb, sometimes c.alled simply tho C., sometimes 

OHATTAHOO'OHEE, a river of tho United ,• , 

States, rises on tho e.astern declivity of tho Blue CHATTEBTON, InOMAS, an Envhsh poet, 
Pridvo of the Alleghanics, in tho north of Georgia; youth gemus, and rtamcal death Lavo made 

traverses that state in a south-west direction; Tn f f ° 9 n 

becomes tho boundary between it and Alabama; L ? 

and finaUy, after receiving the Flint from the left, on<=e been a chanter in the Bnstol cath^ 

crosses Florida, under tlm name of App.-daohicola, anJ <> ■’I P was 

into the Gulf of Mexico. Witli .-in cnfciro course three months hefore the poet s but . U 

of 550 miles, it is navigable upwards as far as educated .at a, pansh-school, was considered a di^ 

Gblumbus, .at a distance of 350 niues from tho sea. ehjljl, but matang .acquamtanco with a black-tatter 
It forms tho prinoip.al outlet for tho cotton crops Bible ^luch his mother often used, the dfirma t 
nf ife Vi'KJi'n ^ spuit flashed up. From early years, he \ras fond 

of nil lands of antiquities; he chmg around old 
CHA'TTEIi (Ft. diaid, Old Fr. cnaptcl^ from the ivj% and haunted twulight mins lilco 

Lat. capitalc^ corrupted into capialc and caiallumy At tlie ago of 14. ho was apprenticed to 

meaning tbo capital or principal sum in a loan; Lamhei-t. an attorney. His situation here was 

hence goods in general, especially cattle, as dis- „„comfortable, ho took his meals in tho kitchen 
tinguished from land), in tho law of England, ^^ith the footboy, and wlicn refractory, was chastised 
is a term xxsed to designate any land of property ^ October 17C8, the new bridge at 

ti.t. *-n 4-I.a ^ ... 


in it, 13 not jrcdioUL iccgardcd irom a positu c <;ercmomc 3 attomUng tho opening of the old ono 
point of view, C. included not only all niovable gQV,.r;^l centuries before — tho whole purjiortiug to bo 
projicrty, but all ]iropcrty which, though im* ^ ancient MS. To a certain jJristol 

movable, was not bold on n feudal tenure. Any pp^rtenr, Biirgiuii by naiiu', be jirescnted himself, 
estate, then, or interest in lands and tencmvnts astonisli. <1 tho cratt-man by tho sight of a 
not amoimtiug to freehold, is a chattel. But as. ..^jpeimiont, m whieh his podigroc was tracesl back 
between propertj’ thus ‘savouring of re.ilit)’’ and Korman t'linqucst, ailornod by many .a 

more personal mov.ables— money, plate, cattle, .and 5 ,,]^.Q,ii,i marnago, .uol many a l;n}ghtly name. Ho 
tho like— there was .a manifest <listmction, ch.at- pxJiibito.l to his friends copies of old poems, 
tels wore, consequently, distinmushod into cliattrls- j),. gaid were comjiosod by ono Thomas 

real and diaUels-pcrsonal. Botli descriptions of C'., jj^wley, a raonl; of the 1.5th century. These matters 
in tho eye of tho ancient law of England, were fii,nn. atir iu his n.ativo city, but not enough 

regarded as inferior to freehold, and foimed a sub- j,, b.-itmfy C., who resolved to fly at higher game, 
ordinate class of property. Aa dislinguished from ^\ccor(hng!y, Horace Walpole, at that time coUoct- 
estates of mhcritance, or for life in things immov.ablo, : „ .mhlition.al materials for Ids AnredoU’s of Paint- 


such estate Ls c.alled personal., tho others bcin; 


England, received from C. several pages of 


estate. Till tho p.assing of S and 9 Viet. c. 100, antique witing, accompanied by a short note, 
livery of seizin w.as requiicd to pass an estate of -pp,. pretended "MS. gave biogi'.aphic.al Bkotches of 
inheritance, or for life in corporal hereditaments of (.^.j^prated painters vmo had flourished in England 
feu tenure, hut such was no more rcqmrcd for the g^y^ral centuries .ago, and of whoso cxistcnco 
transfer of a C. real than of a C. pers'inal. A C. ■w^lpolc had never (teamed. "Walpole, put off his 
real is also tr.ansmittcd on the owner's dc.ath to bis (pijjr,!^ .answered his unknown correspondent .at 
executor or administrator, like a C. iiorsonal, and . (.^pressed Ids delight at receiving tho hIS. ; 

does not descend to his heir like a freehold of inherit- desired, as a personal favom-, that all tho other 
ance. There is an exception to this nde, however, mdiquo writings, poems includecl, mentioned in tho 
in the case of chattels which, owing to their intimate j,e{e, should bo forwarded. C'., highly elated, imme- 
connection avith jiropcrty of a freehold natoirc, diately sent accounts of a great many more painters 
cannot be neparated from it without injury. Such, poets, and also gave somo slight sketch of his 
for instance, are tho muniments of title to an estate, ppfsoi).al history. On reccii>t of this second corn- 
growing grass, deer in a park, and actual fixtures, }„,udoation, Walpolo saspcctcd a trick. The poems 
all of which go to tho heir, and not the executor, sliewccl to hlason .aud Gr.ay, who at onco pro- 
The tenant of a C. real, like tho tenant of a 0. noonced thorn forgeries ; he then wrote C., express- 
personal, is, moreover, said not to bo seized, like tho jj,„ j,jg Buspicions ns to the genuineness of tho MS., 
tenant of a freehold, hut to ho^posscssed. Lastly, ndmiidstenng at the same time a great deal of 

" ' ’ Uuut advice. 0. replied, desiring that the hIS. 


there can bo no estate tail in a C. real more than in oxocUuut advice. 0. replied, 
a C. personal, except in tho case in which either of gPouid he returned at on. e; 


but by tho time tho 


4J, V. ... ...... -- BIIOUKI ruuiuuuu au 

them can bo regarded a3 an heir-loonu bonnerly, reached London, Walpole was about to start 

C. might bo disposed of by will at an c.arlier age p^ria, and it was allowed to remain unanswered, 
than real estates, but this was altered by 1 Viet. Walpole’s return somo six weeks thereafter, a 
c. 2G. fierce note from C. waited him, tbo contents of 

CHA'TTEBEK, a signifleant popul.ar name, often wliicU must have brought tbo blood to bis polished 
applied to tbo birds of the famfly AmpdUla:, a and urbane brow; in^gnant, ho bundled up tho 
family of tbo order Inseisorcs and tribo Dentirostres, MS., and rotumed it without a word of explanation, 
having a depressed bill HJic that of the Fly*catchcrs From his earliest youth, C. ^ ghastly fami- 
{Mnscicapiaw), but somewhat shorter and broader liarity ■vvitb tho idea of suicide. A^ong ms PJipcrs 
in proportion, and slightly arched. To this family preserved in tho British Museum, is a last wm and 


CHATTJERTON— CHAUCER. 


testament, ‘ executed in the presenee of Omniscicnee, 
the 14th of April 1770,’ full of the Tvildcst 'wit and 
profanity. Another document of similar purport, 
falling into the hands of his friends, led to his 
dismissal from Mr Lambert’s office. Released from 
what he considered the slavery of la'W, C.’s eyes 
turned to London, and in that city he arrived, carry- 
ing •with him all his Rowley MS. and several modem 
poems, on Tuesday the 24th April 1770, and took 
up his abode with one Walmsley, a plasterer, in 
Shoreditch. No sooner had he settled there, than he 
began to work as ■with a hundred hands. During 
the last few months of his life, he poured forth 
squibs, satiric poems, political essays, burlcttas, 
letters in the style of Junius, and meditated •writing 
a history of England, to appear in p.arts. For a 
time, his prospects seemed golden enorigh. He 
obtained an introduction to Lord Mayor Beckford ; 
ho sent glo'wing letters home, accompanied by 
presents to his mother and sisters. Ultimately, he 
left the plasterer’s in Shoreditch, and took lodgings 
in Brooke Street, adjoining Holbom. Unhappily for 
C., editors of opposition papers ■ivcre witling enough 
to insert and praise his articles, but •were disinclined 
or unable to render an equivalent in cash. Possibly 
they conceived that a patriotism so ardent must 
be its own reward. The means of life were now- 
fast fading. In desperation, he attempted to procure 
an appointment of surgeon’s mate in a vessel 
going to Africa, but faded. This was the last drop 
that made the cup overflou-. On Saturday the 25th 
August, his landlady, alarmed that her lodger did 
not make his appearance, had the door of his room 
broken open j eaw the floor littered with smaU 

J iieces of paper, and C. ‘ lying on the bod with his 
egs hanging over, quite dead.’ Just at this time. 
Dr Fry of Oxford, who had seen or heard something 
of the Rowley poems, was on the eve of starting 
for Bristol to make inquiry into the matter. Sad 
enough to t hink on now : a little more promp- 
titude on the one hand, a bttle more patience on 
the other, and the W’hole catastrophe might h.ave 
been averted. 

C. died before ho reached his 18th year, and 
takes his place as the greatest prodigy in literature. 
Indeed, in our judgment of him, age cannot be 
taken into account. He never seems to have been 
young. His intellect was bom fully matured. He 
was equally precocious in other respects. In his 
letters, he speaks of the relation of the sexes in the 
tone of a sated roue. He never seems to have felt 
the delicious shame and ingenuousness of youth ; over 
his heart never ■w-as outspread ‘ the bloom of young 
desire and purple light of love.’ The Kem Gardens 
is written in the style of Churchill, and it possesses 
aU that master’s ■vigour, and every now and then 
we come on a couplet turned ■with the felicity of 
Pope. His genius, however, is in its greatest 
perfection in the ancient poems. No poet, before or 
since, has written a tenderer strain than the lament 
in or conceived a bolder image th.an the 

personification of Freedom in the ode to Liberty- 
in his Tragedy of Godwin. O.’s life has been 
WTitten by many hands, but the best and most 
sympathetic sketch of it is that given by Professor 
D. Masson of Edinburgh University in his collected 
essays. 

CHAU'CBR, GEOFrEEY, the father of English 
poetry, was born, if we may credit 'tradition, in 
1328, and, from a passage in the Testament of Love, 
his birthplace seems to have been London. The 
deepest obscurity rests on his early history. It has 
been said that he studied at Cambridge, and after- 
wards removed to Oxford. While at the univer- 
sity, he -wrote Tlic Court of Love, and Tlie Booh 
of Troilus and Cresseide. At one period he seems 
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to have turned his attention to law, and to have 
become a' member of the Inner Temple. About, 
these matters his biogr<aphers, knowing little, have 
conjectured much. I'Tlie only particular of C.’s 
youth of which an anxious posterity can be certified 
is, that he one day thrashed a Franciscan friar in 
Fleet Street, and was fined two shillings for the 
exploit on the next. History has preserved this for 
us, but has forgotten all the rest of his early life, 
and the chronology of all his poems. 

In 1359, 0. assures us, on his own authority, that 
he served .imder Edward III. in his French cam- 
paign, and was therein made prisoner. The date of 
his return from captivity, and of his subsequent 
marriage, cannot now be ascertained. He espoused 
PhUipp.a, youngest daughter of Sir Payne Roet, 
whose estates lay in Hainault. Has wife’s sister, 
Katherine, ultimately became the -Nvife of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster ; and it may he presumed 
th.at the high connection thus established aided; in 
no inconsiderable degree, the poet’s advancemen't in 
life. After his marnage, he began to mix in public 
affairs. He was sent on an embassy to Genoa in 
1372, and, on that occasion, has been supposed by 
some to have had an interview -with Petrarch, then 
residing at Padua, and to have heard from his lips 
the story of Orisdda. On his return, he was 
appointed comptroller of the customs for wools, and 
in the same year the Icing granted him a pitcher 
of wine daily for life. In 1377, C. proceeded to 
Flanders in the retinue of Sir Thomas Percy, after- 
wards Earl of Worcester ; and for several years 
thereafter he was employed assiduously in embassies 
and other business connected ■with the public service. 
In 1386, a commission was issued to inquire into 
alleged abuses in the department of the customs, 
and C. was dismissed from his comptrollership in the 
December of that year. On meeting this fact, one 
cannot help remembering that Edward made the 
■n-riting out of the accounts in C.’s own hand the 
condition of his holding ofiice. Had the gi-eat poet 
neglected his duties ? It has been conjectured by 
some, that after his disgrace C. became embarrassed 
in circumstances, and app.arently with reason, for 
about this time he cancelled both his pensions, and 
consigned them to one John Scalby, ‘to whom they 
were probably sold under pressure of distress,’ says 
his latest biographer. In 1387, C. lost his wife. 
Where he spent his closing years, cannot now be 
ascertained. Godwin surmises that in his distress 
he retired to Woodstock, and composed there The 
Canterbury Tales. It seems, however, to be toler- 
ably certain that during the last years of his life 
he was resident in London. There he died on 
the 25th October 1400, aged 74, and was buried m 
Westminster Abbey, the first of the long line of 
poets whose ashes make that pile so venerable. 

C. was a worthy representative of -the splendid 
14th century. He was a master of the science, the 
theology, and the literature of his -time. He had 
seen many men and eities, and had formed no 
inconsiderable imit in imposing ceremonies of state. 
His poems are numerous, and exhibit every variety 
of poetical excellence. PBs earlier performances, 
such as The Flower and (he Leaf, TheBomaunt of the 
Rose, are, after the French fashion then prevalent, 
gorgeous allegories full of queens and kings, bowers, 
hemes of beautiful ladies, brave knights, and pious 
nightingales that sing the praises of God. They 
appeal potently enough to the eye, but they do not 
in the slightest degree touch the heart, or relate 
themselves to human eoncerns. Quite different The 
Canterbury Tales, so full of humour, pathos, and 
shrewd observation. In these Tales, English life, as 
it then existed, is wonderfully refleeted — ^when the 
king tilted in tournament, when the knight and the 




lady rode over the do^vn vrith falcon on vmst, %vlien 
pilgrimages liound f<?r the tomb of St Thomas 
passed on from village to village, vhcn friars sitting 
in tavern over vine sang songs that formed a 
remarkable contrast vrith the soririces they so 
piously and sveotly intoned. All that stirring and 
gaily apparelled time — so different from our own — ^is 
seen in C.’s work, as in some magic mirror ; and 
in his case, as in every other, when the superficial 
tumults and noises that so stun the contempor.-iry 
car have faded away, leaving behind that whicli 
is elemental and ctern.al, the poet is foimd to be 
the truest historian. Among C.’s other writings 
may be mentioned, Tht Court of Love, The Booh of 
TroUiis arid Crcs’rcidc, Parliament of Birds, and the 
Booh of the Duchess. Tlio Canlerbumj Talcs wore 
printed by Ciixton, but the first edition of bis 
complete worlcs did not appear tiU 1542. 

CHAUDES-AIGUES, a town of France, in the 
dcp.iitmcnt of Cant.al, about 12 miles south-sonth- 
vi'esc of St Flour. It is celebrated on account of its 
hot mineral springs, which have the property of 
discharging crease from sheep's woof, and vast 
numbers of llocces arc sent hither annually to be 
washed. The waters are also taken for rheumatism 
and cutaneous diseases. Pop. (1872) 1100. 

CHATJDFOKTAIKE, a village charmingly 
situated in the v.alley of the Yesdre, a few miles from 
LiCgo, in Belgium, and celebrated for a hot spring 
which supplies water for hot-b.ath3. There are 
hotels .and lodging-houses for the accoinmod.ation of 
visitors. The place is a favourite resort of the 
LiC'gois. Tliere is hero a station on the railway 
from Liege to Aix-l.a-Ch.apoUe. 

CHAtTDIEUE, the name of a river and of a 
lake of Canada. Tlie river joins the .St Latvreucc 
from the south, about 7 miles above Quebec, forming 
the cekbr-ated falls of its oivn name, about 2J miles 
from its mouth. Tlic lake — merely one of the 
many expansions of the Ottawa — has on its right 
the city of that name, the metropolis of the united 
colony. 

CHAUSIETTE, Pierre Gaspard, one of the 
most extravagant characters of the French Revolu- 
tion, was bom, 1703, at hfovers, and m.ade his first 
public appearance at the Cordeliers Club, u'hcre he 
was introduced by Camille Desmoulins. His ‘ B.an3- 
culottism ’ gained for him such popidarity, that he 
was appointed prociuator of the community of Paris, 
in the place of hlanucL C. was very enthusiastic 
in favour of the ‘ worship of re.ason.’ In bis zeal, he 
rejected his own Christian name, Pierre, as having 
been sullied by B.aintly associations, and styled him- 
self ‘ jVnaxagor.as.’ The institution of the tribunal 
of the rcvohition, the decree for a revolutionary 
army, and the law against suspected aristocrats, 
were carried into effect by C. along with others. 
He also proposed th.at the whole French nation 
should be made to wear wooden shoes, and to 
subsist on potatoes ; but this was too much oven 
for the chimerical enthusiasm of his compatriots. 
His antics, however, in connection with the ‘worship 
of reason ’ excited the disgust of Robespierre, who 
devised measures for bringing the whole comp.any 
of actors under HCbert to the scaffold. C. was 
arrested and imprisoned on a charge of having been 
implicated in a plot against the Convention, and 
was executed, April 13, 1794:. 

CHAUiMONT, a toum of France, in the depart- 
ment of Haute-Marac, on an elevation between the 
rivers Marne and Suize, about 140 miles south-east 
of Paris. It is generally well built, with clean, 
spacious streets, and fine promenades round the 
upper part of the town. There are considerable 
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manufactiues, including hosiery, cotton yam, gloves; 

&c. On the 1st of March 1814, the allied powers 
hero boimd themselves by treaty against Napoleon, 
in the event of the negotiations at Chfltillon ending 
imsatisfactorily. Pop. (1872) 7984. 

CHAUNY, a town of France in the department 
of Aisne, about 18 miles west-north-west of Laon. 

It is buUt partly on the right b.ank of, and partly 
on .an island in the river Oise, which is here nari- 
g.ablc. It is .an old, rather uninteresting place, 
u-ith manufactiues of sacking, hosiery, chemicals, 
and le.athcr, and an active trade. Pop. (1872) 8333. 

GHAUSSES, in the .armoiu of the middle ages, 
were defence-pieces for the legs. Some were made 
of padded and quilted cloth, with metal studs ; 
some of chain-mail ; some of riveted plates ; aud 
some of banded mail. It was not unusual to fasten ' 
them hy l.acing behind the leg. 

CHAUX DE FONDS, a town of Switzerland, 
in the canton of Nciichtltcl, 9 miles north-west of 
the city of that name. It is situated in a bleak 
valley, at an elevation of 3070 feet above the sea, 
and is scattered over a largo area, almost every 
cottage being surrounded by a g.arden or croft. It 
is one of the chief se.ats of the manufactiue of clocks 
and watches in the c.anton. The mechanists work 
chiefly at homo, caeh devoting himself to a parti- 
cular portion of machinery. In 1851, the number 
of watehos made was 109,000. Population. (1871) | 
19,930. 

CHAY ROOT, CHOYA, or SAYAN (Olden- 
laiidia uinbellata), a perennial herbaceous plant of 
the natiinal order Cinchonacccc, said to bo a native I 
both of India and of Mexieo. It is cultivated on 
the coast of Coromandel for the sake of its long, 
orangc-coloiuod roots, the bark of which aflords 
a beautiful red dye. The quality of the bark is 
said to be improved by keeping it for some ye.ars. 

It is the eoioiuing matter obtained from C. R. 
which is used to paint the red figures on chintz. 

C. R, is the Indi.an madder, and in it some tribes 
in Ceylon formerly paid their tribute. 

CHAYENPU'R, a fortified town of Nep.aid, in 
the north of India, about 120 miles to the east of | 
Khatmandu, the capital of the state, being in lat. 
'27° 20' N., and long. 87° 3' B. It is the chief town 
of a district which yields rice, wheat, cotton, gheo 
or butter, timber, spices, sugar, tobacco, and pe.arl3. 

CHEATING. In the technical language of tho 
English law, C. means the offence of fr.audulcntly 
obtaining tho property of .another by any deceitful 
or illegal practice short of felony, but in such a w.ay 
.as that the public interest may possibly bo affected. 

In order to constitute C., the fraud must bo of such 
a kind ns that it could not be guarded against by 
common prudence. C., in this sense, is an offence 
at common law, and indictable, which is not tho 
c.a 30 avith imposition in a private transaction. 
Tho law of Scotland has no such distinction. 
See Weights and ME,asonEs, False Pretences, 
Character to Servant. 

CHECK, a variog.atod cloth, the pattern of which 
consists of rectangidar spaces like a chcss-bo.ard 
(Fr. tehee, chess), either in black and avhite, or of 
various colours. 

OHE'CKY (Fr. CchmctC). In Heraldry, when 
tho field or any ch.argo is composed of small squares 
of different tinctures, generally metal .and colour, 
it is said to bo cheeky. 

CHE'DDAR, a village in Somersetshire, on tho 
south side of the Menmp HiUs, 2 miles south-east 
of Axbridgo, avith a level coimtry to the south. 
It lies at the entrance of a deep rocky gorge, nearly 
1 mile long, overhung by stupendous mural limestone 



precipices, containing caverns — one being 300 
feet long — filled with fantastic stalactites and stalag- 
mites. The celebrated C. cheeses are produced on 
the rich gi'ass-fiarms around. The church is supposed 
to have been biult about 1400, and has a sculptured 
stone pulpit. Population of parish, 2200. 

CHEDU'BA, an island off Aracan, in the Bay of 
Bengal, stretching from lat. 18° 40' to 18° 50' N., 
and from long. 93° 31' to 93° 50' E. Its area is about 
250 square rtiiles, and its popidation 9000. Along 
with the adjacent mainland, it was ceded to the 
British at the close of the first Burmese war. The 
soil is fertile, yielding rice, tob.aeco, sugar, indigo, 
cotton, hemp, and large quantities of a vegetable 
oil, equally fitted for burning and for v.amishing. 
The principal mineral is petroleum. The coast 
presents earthy cones, which emit mud and gas, 
and about 100 years .ago a severe earthqu.ake is 
bebeved to have extended the limi ts of the island. 

CHEESE is the common form in which the 
Caseine (q.v.) of milk is used in a sep.arate state as 
an article of food. In new milk, the C. is present 
in a condition soluble in water, and is generally 
separated therefrom ' in a coagulated or clotted 
form, on the addition of a bttle rennet (q.v.). In 
the preparation of C., the milk is gently heated 
to a temperatiu'e of 110° — 112’ P., and placed in 
a large wooden tub, where the rennet is added, 
and the operation of earning goes on. In about 
half an hoiu", the curd is sufficiently formed. The 
liquid whey being pressed out, the curd is chopped 
into small pieces of the size of a wjilnut by a 
knife, called a curd-cutter, s.alt is added, and the 
fr.agments of curd introduced into a cloth placed 
in a cheese-vat or chessart, which is a wooden tub 
of varying size and shape, perforated at the sides 
and bottom. The whole is then put under a cheese- 
press (q. V.), and subjected to great pressure, which 
consolidates the curd or caseine, and at the same 
time squeezes out the remaining portions of whey. 
After two or three hours, the half-formed C. is 
tm-ned and re-tiumed, e.ach time being subjected to 
renewed pressure, till in about two d.ays it is 
sufficiently compacted. It is then removed from 
the cheese-vat, and placed on a shelf in a dry airy 
room, where, being repe.atedly tiuned, it gradually 
dries, and gets aged or seasoned sufficiently for 
market in about six mouths. 

There are many varieties of C., which partly owe 
their dill'erenoe to the food of the cows, but in 
greater part to differences in the mode of tre.ating 
the millL Shiinvieil-mill; C. is prepared from milk 
fr om which the cream has been removed, and a rich 
colour is commimicated by adding a httle Amotto 
(q. V.) to the milk before coagulation. Sweel-milk 
C. is proomed in a similar manner from the whole 
mUk, and cont-ains much of the butter along with 
the caseine. Stilton C. is made in Leicestershire, 
by adding the cream of the evening’s milk to 
the new milk of next morning ; and as there is 
always more trouble in expelling the whey from 
curd containing butter, there is a difficulty in 
preparing this variety of C., from its liabUity to 
fermentation and bursting. Cheddar C. is made 
in Somersetshii-e, from the whole milk, and the 
whey is several times slummed off, he.atcd, and 
added to the curd to scald it. Cheshh-e and Double 
Gloucester .are made from the whole mil k ; Single 
Gloucester, from half new millr and half skimmed 
milk. Gouda 0. is prepared in Holland from 
slummed milk curdled by muriatic acid instead of 
rennet, and for this reason it is not infested with 
mites. Sujfolk C. is made from slununed mUk, and 
so is Parmesan G., obtained from Parma in Italy, 
wliich owes its fine rich flavour to the superior 
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lierb,age on the banks of the river Po. Stmss O. is 
flavoured with herbs, and especially that of Gruj’bre, 
which is very pleasant to the taste. Cream C. is 
prepared from cream curd which has been placed 
in a cloth, and allowed to drain without the assist- 
ance of pressure. Bath and York supply C. of this 
description. In the fabrication of C., minium or 
red-lead has ocoasion.ally been employed as a cheap 
colmuing substance, and cases of poisoning have 
resulted therefrom. Carrots, saffron, and marigold 
flowers have also been used for imparfing colour as 
well as fiavoim. 

■\Vhen sufficiently dry for use, C. stiU retains 
from 35 to 44 per cent; water, and besides the 
caseine contains a greater or less proportion of 
oU or fat and saline matter — the latter mainly 
consisting of common s.alt, origin.aUy present in the 
milk, and added during the manufacture of the 
cheese. As an article of diet, C. is highly nutritious ; 
but from its costive properties, it is mainly used 
as a condiment in small quantity after an ordi- 
nary meal, and is then serviceable in giving an 
impetus to the process of digestion. To serve the 
purpose of a digester, C. must be old and parti.ally 
dec.ayed, or mouldy. It then acts as leaven, and 
causes chemical changes gradually to commence 
among the particles of the food which has pre\’iously 
been eaten, and thus facilitates the dissolution which 
necessarily precedes digestion. 

Chbese Press. — The old method of compress- 
ing curd and expelling the whey from it is still 
employed in many places, the mere piling of weights 
on the cheese-vat. Sometimes the action of a screw 
is employed. Among improved dairy implements are 
now reckoned, however, many ingenious and elegiint 
forms of cheese press, generally depending on the 
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action of a lever. They are much more convenient 
than the clumsy contrivances which they have 
superseded, but no essential change has been 
introduced by them in the art of cheese-making. 
Factories for the manufacture of cheese have been 
established in the United States and Canada, by 
which cheese is produced in immense quantities, 
and a factory on a similar principle has been lately 
established in Derb 3 ’shire. 

CHEE'SE-HOPPER, the larva of Piophila casei 
or Tyi'ophaga casei, a small dipterous (two-winged) 
fly, of the large family Muscides, the same to which 
the house-fly, blow-fly, &o., belong. The perfect 
insect is about a line and a half in length, mostly of 
a shining black colour ; antennoe, forehead, and some 
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parts of tlio lo!53 nifoiis. It is a pest of dniries and 
store-closets, laying i(is eggs in craclcs or crevices 
of cheese, the destined food of its larvai. To pre- 
serve cheeses from this pest, it is of advantage to 
finish or nih them frecpicntly, and to remove all 
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Clicesc-liojipcr : 
a, larva, natural sire; I, larva, tnafrnificd, prcparinp to sprlnjr: 

c, perfect insect, natural Eizt; maunlfietL 

cracked or iujiired cliocaes from large stores, besides 
keeping them dty and in a Tvell-atred place. The 
same niles are applicable to their preservation from 
the other insect lar\’a3 b}' which they are sometimes 
Rested, of which the most notable are those of 
the Bacon Beetle (sec Dersiestiis), and of another 
species of dipterous lly, JlTw^ea corvina, 

CHI-TTAH, or IlfJKTIXG 
EliUi AitD [Fats jubata or CynaiUtrus jubaltts), an 
■animal of the feline family, hut difloring from all the 



rest of that family in its longer and narrower feet 
and less retractile claws, which arc .also more blunt 
and ^less curved. AVith these pccidi.'iritics arc 
associated a CToater length of linihs th.au is iisiml in 
feline animals, adapting it to take its prey by 
running rather than hy Ic.aping, and an intelligent 
and tractable disposition, constituting an additional 
point of rcsemhlanco to dogs ; with which, however, 
the form of the liead and the internal anatomy 
have nothing in common, hut are entirely feline. 
The C. is in size about equal to a leopard, but 
the body and limbs are longer. It is very avidely 
distributed.^ being found in Soncg.al, South .Africa, 
Persia, India, Sumatna, 5:c. Its geographic ran^e 
c.xtouils as far north as tlio Casjiian Sea, and the 
steppes of the Kirghiz Tartars. The Asiatic species 
described as Fells venatira appears to have been 
fiiUy identified ivith F, jubata,; and difiercnccs in 
the quantity of mane, and other unimportant jiarti- 
ciilars, may probably sometimes have resulted from 
domestication j for this animal has been long doines- 
ticated and cmnloyed in the chase, both in Persia, 
where it is called Youzc, and in India. Deer .and 
.antelopes are the game principally hunted with the 
C., and packs are kept hy Indian iirincc-s. The 


head of the C. is kept covered avith a leather-hood 
till the game is discovered, when the hunting pai-tv 
advancmg cautiously to within 200 yards of it, the 
hood is taken off, and the C. stealthUy creeps 
towards the herd, taking advantage of every hush 
and meqiiality for concealment, tifl, on their shew- 
ing .alarm, he is amongst them at a few hoimds, and 
strikme doivii his victim arith a blow of his paw 
instantly tears open its throat, and begins to suck 
the blood. It is then somewhat difficult to with- 
draw him from his prey, which is geiiemUy done hy 
offering him moat. If unsucccssfuT, the 0. does not 
attemjit to follow the herd hy running — nor does 
this anim.ol seem to possess tho power of maintain- 1 
ing speed through a lengthened chase — hut slowly, 1 
and as if ashamed, creeps hack to the hunters. The ' 
C. is not nnfrequently to be seen in menageries in 
Britain. In a domesticated state, it is extremely 
fond of attention, and seems to rep, ay kindness witli 
affection. The skin is frequently imported from 
■Africa. 

CHEIRA'NTHTJS. See AVALLFLOaven. 

GHEIHO LEPIS, a genus of fossil ganoid fish, 
pccidiar to the Devonian measures, in which eight 
sjtecies^ h.ave been founch They had largo heads, I 
tho spine contimicd in a nidimoiitary condition, ’ 
and tho body was completely covered with smaU 
lozengo-shapc'd ganoid scales. The first ray of each 
iin was coiivcrteil into a strong spine, whose base 
avas loosely imhodded in tho fiesh. The pectorals 
and ventrals were largely dovelojiod, wliilo thu 
dorsal w.a3 sm.all, and situated behind tho anal fin. 
The generic name, nic.aning ‘ sc.aly-liaud,’ was given 
in allusion to the large scaly pectorals. 

CHEI'ROMANCY (Gr. cAeiV, tho hand; manteia, 
prophecy), or PALMISTRY, a foim of dia’ination 
that professes to read tho destiny of an individual 
by the lineaments of tho hand. In tho middle 
ages, C. occupied tho attention of Cardan, Para- 
celsus, and other eminent men, who elaborated it 
into a system. It is now, however, the exclusive 
property of the gipsies, who still find among maid- 
servants Buffieieut creJuhty to make its practice 
profitable. 

CIIEmOhlA^S. See Aax-AYE. 

C H E I RO N E CT ES, a genus of marsupial 
qiiadnipcils, diffei-ing from tho opossums chiefly in 
haamm webhed-feot and .aqu.atio habits. C. palmatus 
or C. Yapod:, sometimes called tho Yapook Opossum, 
or smiply the A'apock, from tlie South .Amerioan 
river of th.at name, is common in many rivers of 
Bnazil and Guiana. It has a soft woolly fur, the 
colour of the upper parts of the body is gray, with 
large transverse jiatclics of black, connected with a 
dorsal black line, the breast and belly white ; the 
tail is long, vciy thick at tho base, tapering to the 
tip, and, except at tlic base, covered with scales. 
The cheek-pouches are very large. Cnistaceans are 
aaid to form the chief food of this animal, which is 
interesting as a sort of marsupial representative of 
tho otter. 

CHEIRO'PTERA. See Bat. 

^ CHEIROTIIE RIUM, the name given by Dr 
Kaup to the animal which pioduccd tho peculi.ar 
h.and-hke impressions (hence the n,ainc, ‘hand- 
beast’) on tho Triassio rocks of this coimtry and 
Germany. The remains of the animal having been 
found, and its structure made out, this name has 
given iilaco to the more characteristic one of 
LahtjrinUioilon (q. v.). 

CUEKE, Sin John, who deserves to ho remom- 
hered as one of tho revivers of classical literature in 
England during the IGth c., was horn at Cambridge, 
JunelG,1514. Entering tho university of CamhridSe, 
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he devoted himself assiduously to the study ol 
Latin and Greek, particiUarly the latter language, 
then much neglected in England. He laboured 
earnestly to advance the study of the Greek 
lanmiage and literature ; and Tvhen the first profes- 
sor3iip of Greek was founded in Cambridge by 
King Henry VIII., about 1540, C. was appointed 
professor. A new mode of pronouncing Greek whieh 
he introduced was assailed by Bishop Gardiner, the 
chancellor of the university; but notwithstanding, 
C.’s system prevailed. C. was for a time preceptor 
of the Prince, afterwards Edward VI., whose eleva- 
tion to the throne secirred him rank, wealth, and 
honour. But being a Protestant, he was stripped 
of everything when Mary came to the throne, 
although other lands were given to him on his 
retunung to the Homan Catholic Church, which he 
did to escape burning, the only alternative offered 
him by Cardinal Pole. His recantation preyed on 
his mind so much, that he died in the course of the 
foUoiving year, September 1557. He left several 
works in Latin, and a pamphlet in English; and 
among his MSS. was a translation of the Gospel by 
Matthew, exemplifying a plan for reforming the 
English language by eradicating aU words save 
those derived from Saxon roots. 

CHE-KEANG, one of the eastern and maritime 
provinces of China, the smallest of the eighteen. 
Situated in the southern portion of the great plain, 
it is possessed of great fertility, and produces sUk, 
tea, and rice in abundance. Its capital, Hang- 
chow (q. v.), an important and populous city, is the 
metropolis of the silk districts. ‘ Above is Paradise,’ 
say the Chinese; ‘below are Soo-ehow and Hang- 
chow.’ Both these places were taken by the Tae- 
ping rebels in ISOO. Niug-po (q. v.) is the principal 
port of the province. Pop., aecording to the Chinese 
census of 1812, 20,250,784. Area, 39,150 sq. m. 

CHELI'CERAS, or antennal claws, modified 
antenn®, which, in some of the Crustaceans, and in 
most of the Arachnida, serve a purpose correspond- 
ing with that of the mandibles of insects in the 
cutting, tearing, or bruising of food. They move, 
however, up and down, in a direction contrary to 
that of the mandibles of insects. 

CHE'LMSFORD, the county toum of Essex, 
near the centre of the county, at the confluence of 
the Chelmer and the Cann, 29 miles north-east of 
London. The industry of C. is chiefly agricultural 
The town is the seat of assizes and loc.al courts, 
and has a gr.ammar-school founded by Edward VI. 
Pop. (1871) 9318. On a small island called Meso- 
potamia, in the Chelmer, there has long been a 
ludicrous mock-election of a member of parliament 
during the county elections. 

CHELO’NIA (Gr. chelOnCf a tortoise), an order 
of Reptiles, corresponding in extent mth the genus 
Testuao of Linn®us, and of which the most obvious 
distinguishing character is the enclosiue of the whole 
body m a protective covering connected with the 
skeleton, so that only the head, the tail, and the 
limbs are protruded ; the limbs being four in number, 
and aU formed on the same plan, in some as feet 
for walking on dry ground, in others as paddles 
for swimming. The bony covering consists of two 
principal parts, called the carapace and the plastron; 
the carapace serving as a buckler for the upper 
p.arts, and the plastron for the under parts of the 
body. The carapace is formed from the ribs, of which 
there are eight pair, and from the annidar parts of 
the dorsal vertebne, expanded into plates, which are 
joined to each other by dentelated sutures, so that 
the whole acquires great firmness, and the dorsal 
vertebrae are rendered immovable. The plastron 
is formed of pieces which represent the sternum 
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or breast-bone, and which are ordinarily nine in 
number. So compact and strong is the case of some 
of the tortoises, that it wiU bear immense pressure 
without injiu-y, the arched form of the carapace 
adding to its strength; whUst the creature, desti- 
tute of other means of defence, and incapable of 
flight, finds safety, at least in its mature state, 
from aU enemies but man, by drawing its head, 
taU, and limbs within the protecting case, which 
in some, caUed Box-tortoises, has ceiLain plates 
movable, so as more completely to enclose them. 
The turtles and other aquatic chelonians cannot 
thus -withdraw their head, tail, and limbs from 
danger, but the greater activity of their movements 
compensates for this. 

The firmly fixed ribs not admitting of the move- 
ments by -which respiration ordinarily takes place 
in other vertebrate animals, the 0. gulp do-wn air, 
which they inhale entirely through the nostrils; 
first fiUing the ca-vity of the mouth by elevating the 
hyoid bone, and then, by depressing it, forcing the 
air into the lungs, whilst the inner aperture of the 
nostrils is closed by the tongue. In other respects, 
as to aeration and circulation of blood, they resemble 
other reptiles. 

The jaws are not furnished -with teeth, but act in 
a_ manner more resembling that of the mandibles of 
birds, being like them hard, sha:ip, and horny. The 
food of the C. is variolas. Some of them, among 
which are all the l.and-tortoises, subsist exclusivelj' 
on vegetable food ; some of the aquatic C. pursue 
and eat other aquatic animals. 

All the 0. are strictly o-viparous. Their eggs are 
hatched by the heat of the sim alone; they" lay a 
great munber at a time, which are covered with 
a calcareous shell, like those of birds. The eggs 
of fresh-water tortoises are in some places a lucrative 
article of commerce, from the quantity of oil which 
is obtained from them. 

The C. are found only in the warmer parts of 
the world, but their numbers in some places are 
astonishingly gre.at. None of them can properly be 
reckoned British, although stray turtles have, in a 
few instances, been foimd on the British shores. - A 
few species occur in the southern parts of Eiu-ope, 
and some are found in the temperate parts of North 
America. 

All the species are extremely tenacious of life; 
they are capable of extraordinary abstinence, and of 
living long after ha-vdng sustained injuries which 
would have been immediately destructive to almost 
any other animal. They are also remarkable for 
their longevity. 

The flesh of some kinds of turtle is well kno-wn as 
an excellent article of food. The eggs of some are 
equally an esteemed delicacy. Tortoise-shell (q. v.), 
and the oil already mentioned, are the only other 
valuable products of the order. 

Further information concerning the C. u-ill be 
foimd in particular articles devoted to some of the 
different genera and species. See also Reptiles. 

Fossil Chdonia. — Foot-tracks on the Triassic 
sandstone of Dumfriesshire were referred by their 
discoverer. Dr Duncan, to tortoises. Similar trades 
have been noticed in Devonian and Oolite strata. 
Their vagueness, however, does not indicate ivith 
any certainty the animals which produced them. 

The first indisputable evidence of chelonian life 
occurs in the Upper Oolite, where the remains of 
several pond-tortoises and two or three turtles have 
been observed. In the newer deposits, they increase 
in number, so that between 70 and 80 species have 
been described from the Tertiary strata. In the 
Eocene deposits of the London Clay, at the mouth 
of the Thames, there occur the remains of- more 
species of true turtles than are now known to exist 
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in tlie whole world. Some of those fossil C. 
were of a size proportioned to their colossal com- 
panions ; ns, for instance, the giqantic Land Tortoise 
(Cuhssochebjs) of the Sewalilc Hills, whose carapace 
w.as as much as 20 feet in length. 

CHE’LSEA, a suhnrh of London, in hliddlosex, 
on the left bank of the Thames, 4^ miles west-south- 
west of St Paul’s. The river is hero crossed by a 
fine iron bridge. Pop. (1S71) 253,050. Man3'’ of 
the nobility and gentry formerly resided at C., and ' 
some of its coffee-houses were much resorted to by I 
pleasure-parties in the 17th and ISth centuries. C. , 
has water-works to supply London, a chain-pier, i 
and floor-cloth factories, besides a training-college 
for male, and another for female teachers, and the 
Gremorne House Gardens, now a place of public! 
amusement. 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL is an asylum for dis- 
abled or superannuated soldiers. The building wds 
commenced in 1009, as a Protestant theological 
seminary, by Dr Matthew Sutcliffe, De.an of Exeter ; 
and James I. g.avo it a charter in ICIO, as King 
JameSs College. When Sutcliffe died, in 1629, the 
building was loss than half finished, and the 
students were only 15 in number. Shortly .after this, 
the scheme avas abandoned, and the building used 
for various purposes. It was then rebuilt, and made 
into .an hospital for disabled soldiers bj' Ch.arlcs II. 
Bj’ a avarT.ant issued in 16S4, one d.ay’s p.ay per yc.ar, 
and two in leap-j’C.ars, was deducted from soldiers’ 
pay, for supporting Chelsea Hospital. This deduc- 
tion has long ceased : the hospital being raaintained 
by parliamentary grant. The hospital has accom- 
modation for about COO persons besides oiEcers. 
Attached to it arc about 40 acres of land, used as 


E ublic gardens and exercise ground. It is governed 
y a Board of Commissioners, comprising ex officio 
the Lord President of the Council, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and the Scorotarios of State ; 
but the more immediate management is in the 
hands of about 120 persons, of whom 20 are mili- 
t.ary officers, 20 oivU ofiScers, and the rest sub- 
ordinates. 

The establishment is maintained for the in- 
TXnsloners of the British army, who, in the Army 
Intimates for 1S73 — 1874, are set down at 538. 
These in-pensioners, besides bo.ard, lodging, clothing, 
washing, medical aid, &o., receive a small sum in 
money, varying from Os. 3d. per week for a colour- 
sergeant, down to Id. per week for a priv.ate soldier. 
They .are all dressed in uniform — red, with blue 
facings — and are treated as a garrison, in respect to 
guards, sentinels, &c. There is a certain degree of 
choice open to the men, as to whether they will bo 
in or out pensioners. The out-pensioners, who are 
more than a hundredfold as numerous as the others, 
receive suras of money varying from 1 W. to 3s. 7ld. 
per day for life, as a reward for past services. 
Vacancies in the hospital are filled up once a 
quarter ; and every person admitted must give up 
his out-pension before he can become an in-pen- 
sioner. The cost of the hospital is about £29,731 
for 1873 — 1874. This is exclusive of oid-pcnsion 
charges. Doubts have frequently been expressed 
as to the usefulness of this expenditure ; it is excep- 
tional in its character, and the arrangement to which 
it refers is not in much favour among the soldiery. 


CHE'LTENHAM, a town, parliamentary 
borough, and fashionable ivatering-place, in the 
county of Gloucester, eight miles north-cast of 
Gloucester. It lies in a picturesque and healthy 
valley on the Chelt, a small stream which rises in 
the adjacent hills, and flows into the Sovom. It 
is sheltered on the east and south-east by a semi- 
circle of the Cotswolds. It owes its celebrity and 



r.apid increase to its mineral springs, of wliich there 
are several varieties. The chief street is upwards 
of a mile long, right and left of which are spacious 
and elegant squares and crescents, and innumer- 
able viU.'is lately erected for the accommodation 
of the numerous visitors. Attached to the spas 
are h.andsome pump-rooms — with tasteful grounds, 
avenues, saloons — lodging-houses, and public promen- 
ades among the finest in England, besides many 
fine mansions in and around the town. It has 10 
churches .and a muuber of dissenting chapels. Of 
late years, C. has become famous for its public 
schools, the oldest of wliich is its endowed gr.ammar- 
school, c.apable of educatmg 300 scholars ; but the 
Largest, and now the most celebr.ated, is its Pro- 
prietary College, for the sons of gentlemen, a noble 
institution, educating, upon an average, 000 pupils. 
There are also a Ladies’ (joDege, a Junior Proprietary 
School, .and a number of private scholastic estab- 
lislimcnts. There are public assembly-rooms in 
the town ; which is also much resorted to in winter 
for its hunting. It has two clubs, and five or six 
wccldy newspapers. Pop. (1871) 44,519. C. returns 
one member to p.arliament. Its affairs are managed 
by a board of elected commissioners. It has no 
manufactures of any importance. C. was only a 
village in 1710, when the first spring was discovered. 
It gr.adii.aUy increased till 1788, when the benefit 
received by George HI. from its waters suddenly 
m.adc it a resort of fashion. 

CUE MIC is the n.ame given to BLcacmKO 
Powder by those cng.aged in chemical works. 

CHEMICAL NOMENCLA'TURE ajjd 
NOTATION. (During the progress of the lincyclo- 
peedia, the nomenclature and not.ation of chemistry 
were greatly changed ; and .an account of the now 
system was given in the SurrLEiiENT. What 
follows here is allowed to stand, as the old names 
and notation arc still found in boolcs in use, and 
are often used concurrently with the new.) In 
early times, chemical ' substances were named 
according to the fanciful theories of Alchemy 
(q. V.). Thus tho name flowers of sulphur was 
applied to the sublimed sulphur, which grew or 
spr.ang like a flower from sulphur when heated ; 
spirit of salt, to hydrochloric acid, tho corrosive acid 
or spirit obtained from common salt ; and a midti- 
tude of other n.ames h.ad a like fancifiU origin. In 
1787, Lavoisier founded tho system of nomenclature 
which is followed stiU by chemists. At first, it 
was intended that the names of simple as well as 
compound substances should be regulated by sj-stem. 
Hence such terms as oxygen (from oxtis, acid, .and 
gennao, to produce), the acid-producer, given from 
the notion then held that no acid was without 
oxygen; and hydrogen (from hydor, water, and 
gennao), the wahr-produeer, from the supposition 
that hydrogen had more to do with the forma- 
tion of water than any other element. The advance 
of chemistry, however, has so completely changed 
the opinion of chemists regarding the simpler 
bodies, that such n.ames arc now foimd to mis- 
le.ad; and thereafter, though such as had been 
given on this system were retained, their mean- 
mg has been discarded, and the systematised 
nomenclature restricted to compound substances. 
A remnant of the system, however, still subsists at 
tho present time, in malung the scientific names of 
all the metals end in um. In the non-metallio 
elements, a close analogy exists between chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, and fluorine ; and to indicate this, 
the common termination inc has been given ; and 
for a s imil ar reason, carbon, silicon, and boron, end 
in On. As a general rule, however, tho chemical 
name of an clemeutai-y substance does not convoy 
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any scientific meaning, and must be regarded 
as a simple mark or designation, analogous to the 
names of persons, avbicb give no notion regarding 
their moral character or physical development. 
The ancient and more common metals retain their 
popular titles, such as gold, silver, and copper; hut 
the more recently discovered metals have names 
given vhich end in um. The sjunbol of an element 
is obtained from the first letter of its Latin name, 
as 0 for oxygen ; PI for lead (Lat. plumbum). When 
the names of tu*o or more elements commence with 
the same letter, a smaller letter or satellite is 
attached to one or more of these ; such as S for 
sulphur, Se for selenium, and Si for silicon. For a 
complete table of the sjunbols of the elementary 
substances, see Atomio 'Weigiits. 

The name of a compoimd substance generally 
indicates the elements of which it is composedL 
Thus the name oxide of iron indicates that the red 
powder (rust) is made up of oxygen and iron ; the 
Eulphiu-et of lead (galena), that it is composed of 
sidphur and lead. In all similar combinations — 

Oxj’gen forms Oxides. 

Chlorine " Chlorides. 


Bromine n Bromides. 

Iodine « Iodides. 

Fluorine n Fluorides. 

Nitrogen n Nitrides. 

Carbon « Carbides or C.arhurets. 

Sulphur II Sidphides or Sulphurets. 

Selenium n Solonides or Selcniurcts. 

Phosphorus n Phosphides or Phosphurets. 

WTien two elements combine ndth each other in 
more than one proportion or equivalent (see Atomic 
Theory and Atomio Weights), the names of the 
compound bodies are contrived so as to express this. 
The term /irofoxide is applied to a compound of one 
equivalent of oxygen with one equivalent of another 
element ; deufoxide to a compound containing a larger 
proportion of oxygen than the protoxide ; and frit- 
oxide when the oxygen is still further increased. 
The term iinoxide is used when oxygen is present 
in the proportion of two equivalents to one equiva- 
lent of the other element ; and fei'oxide when the 
proportion is as three to one. A auiioxide contains 
less than one equivalent of oxygen ; and a peroxide 
is the highest oxide not possessing acid properties. 
The same prefixes are applied to the compounds of 
chlorine, sulphur, &o. 

When one element combines with another to 
produce several compounds possessing acid properties, 
various terminations are employed to distinguish 
the compounds. Thus, oxygen combines with a num- 
ber of the elements to produce with each a series of 
acid compounds, the more highly oxidised of which 
receive the termination ic, whilst those containing 
less oxygen end in ous. Thus, sulphuric acid con- 
tains three equivalents of oxygen to one equivalent 
of suliihur; and sulphurous acid, two equivalents 
of oxygen with one equivalent of sulphur. These 
terminations are qualified by the use of the prefixes 
hypo (under) and hyper (over). Thus /lyposulphuric 
acid is apphed to a compound containing less oxygen 
than the sulphuric acid, and /ij/posulphurous to one 
with less oxygen than sulphiuous acid. 

When acids combine with bases or metallic oxides 
to form salts, they produce compounds, the names 
of which are influenced by the terminations of the 
acids. Thus, sulphuric acid and. soda form the 
sulphafe of soda ; sulphurous acid and soda, the 
Eidphife of soda ; and /ij/posulphimous acid and soda, 
the At/posulphife of soda. In the same manner, 
nitric acid ivith potash forms the nitrate of potash, 
whilst nitrous acid and potash produce the nitrite 
of potash. 

If a symbol be employed alone, it represents one I 
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equivalent of the element. Thus, 0 signifies one 
equivalent, or eight parts by weight, of oxygen ; C, 
one equivalent, or six parts by weight, of c.arbon ; H, 
one equivalent, or one part by weight, of hydrogen. 
The combination of two elements is represented 
by placing the symbols for those elements side by 
side ; thus, HO signifies one equivalent of hydrogen 
and one equivalent of oxygen in a state of chemical 
combination (viz., water) ; and NaCl is one equi- 
valent of sodium (Lat. natron) united with one 
equivalent of chlorine (viz., common salt). 

When two or more equivalents of one ele- 
ment unite with one or more equivalents of another 
element, the number of such equivalents is signified 
by a small figure being placed immediately after 
the S3imbol of the element so multiplied. Thus, 
HO„ represents one equivalent of hydrogen in 
combination with two equivalents of oxj'gen (per- 
oxide of hydrogen) ; MnOj is one equivalent of 
manganese with two of oxygen (black oxide of 
manganese) ; FcjO., is two equivalents of iron 
with three equivalents of oxygen (rust) ; andPh^O^ 
is three equivalents of lead with four equivalents 
of oxygen (red lead). 

In expressing the formula of a compound sub- 
stance, the sjTnbol of the metal or its analogue is 
placed first in order, and is succeeded by the oxygen, 
chlorine, or similar element. Thus, the symbol for 
the chloride of mercury is always written HgCl, 
never ClHg. The same order is carried out in the 
construction of the formula of more complex sub- 
stances ; the metallic half is placed first. Thus, 
sulphate of iron — containing sulphiuic acid and the 
oxide of iron — is always expressed as Fe0,S03, never 
SOjFeO. In other words, the symbols are written 
in the order in which the substances would bo 
named in Latin. 

In the construction of the formulas of complex 
substances, the comma (,) and plus sign (-I-) are 
often introduced ; the former to separate the sjun- 
bols of substances which are closely imited together, 
and the latter to form a line of demarcation where 
the components are less intimately combined. Thus, 
Fe0,S03-fIC0,S03 represents the compoimd of the 
sulphate of iron ivith the sidphate of potash ; KCl 
q-PtCL is the double chloride of potassium and 
platinum. 

Large figures placed at the left hand of a formula 
multiply all the symbols tUl a comma or plus sign 
appears. Thus, SSOj represents three equivalents 
of sulphuric acid ; 3PbO,A is three equiyalents of 
oxide of lead, and one equivalent of acetic acid ; 
and KOiSOs -h AljOjiSSOj -1-24HO (alum) is one 
equivalent of the sulphate of potash, with one equi- 
valent of the sidphate of alumina, and 24 eqiuva- 
lents of water. When a compound substance 
requires to be midtiplied, it is 'enclosed ivithin 
parentheses, and a large figiue placed immediately 
before it; thus, 3(K0,C303)-)-Fe303, 30-03 -)-6HO 
represents three equivalents of oxalate of potash, 
one equivalent of oxalate of iron, and six equiva- 
lents bf water. 

In expressing the formulas of organic compounds, 
the symbols are written in the following order : 
CHNO. Thus, tu^entine is CsH^, alcohol is 
C4H3O2, and morphia is C34H13NO0. 

Arbitrary symbols are occasionally used to repre- 
sent important complex substances. Cyanogen is 
known ns Cy; the organic acids are recognised 
'by their initial letter with the sign (— ) drawn 
above, as T for tartaric acid, CeHiOjj; A for 
acetic acid, C4H3O3; and 0 for oxalic acid, C3O3 ; 
while the allialoids are represented by their initial 
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letter or letters with the sign (+) above; thus, Sr 
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+ 

for Etrj-clmme, CijHojNoOi; Mo for morphia, 
+ 

Cj.H, jKOj ; and Q for quinine, C 4 oH„ 4 N 30 „. 

Occasionally, in treatises on mineralogical chemis- 
try, arbitrary modes of expressing the composition 
of minerals are resorted to, which it is not necessary 
here to explain. See CuEjnsTKY, in Snrp., VoL X. 

CHE'MISTRT is that branch of natural science 
which takes cognizance of the changes that bodies 
undergo when they are influenced by affinity (q. v.). 
Changes that do not alter the nature and properties 
of substances — such as the falling of a body by 
gravity, or its expansion by he.at — belong to Physics 
or Natural Philosophy. In chemical changes, again, 
the properties of the substances are permanently 
altered. Thus, when a piece of iron is left exposed 
to damp air, it is after a while converted into a 
reddish brittle substance (rust), owing to the union 
with it of the oxygen of the air. Chemistry, then, 
may be most simply defined as th.at branch of 
natural science which considers (1.) The combination 
of two or more substances to form a third body, 
with properties unlike either of its components ; and 
(2.) The sep,ar.atiou from a compoimd substance of 
the more simple bodies present in it : and con- 
sidering that the steps of the combination and 
decomposition of substances can never be correctly 
understood without an intimate knowledge of the 
prcmerties of substances, it foUows that the science 
of C. must likewise take into notice the description 
of all the simplest as well as the most complex 
bodies. 

When the science of C. is considered as a whole, 
including the properties of all the elements or sub- 
stances, and the combinations and changes which 
they can under all circumstances undergo, it is 
distinguished by the title of Pure, Theoretical, or 
Philosophical 0. Particidar departmeuts of C., where 
the science is confined to the examination of special 
objects, receive distinctive names ; as Physical 0., 
or Chemical Physics, which considers phenomena 
bordering on natiu-al philosophy and C. ; Miner- 
aloyical 0 ., which takes cognizance of the com- 
position of minerals; Physiological U., which includes 
the changes which food undergoes in its transit 
through the animal economy, and the transforma- 
tions that take place in organic substances generally; 
Medical C., which considers the composition and 
compounding of medicines; Agricultural C., which 
relates to the composition of sods and manures, 
the ingredients in plants, and the best modes of 
supplying the food they require, &c. Inorganic C. 
takes cognizance of dead matter, and the changes 
it undergoes, whilst Organic C. considers the 
substances obtained from plants and animals. 

C. ranks as one of the arts as well as one of the 
sciences, and the division of Practical 0. comprehends 
the rules and processes which must be followed, and 
the mechanical me<ans which must be resorted to, 
for the successful prosecution of the art. Practical 
C. is subdivided into Analytical 0. (q. v.), which is 
occupied wdth the separation of simple substances 
from more complex — as chlorine (01) and sodium 
(Na) from the chloride of sodium or common salt 
(NaCl) — and to the estimation, of the quantities of 
the several ingredients; and Synthetical C., wliich 
has for its object the union of simpler bodies to' 
form more complex — as hydrogen (H) and oxygen 
(0) to form water (HO). The art of Assaying (q. v.) 
is a dcjiartment of analytical chemistry. Applied 
C. includes the art of manufacturing the various 
substances employed in commerce and in domestic 
life, so far as chemical processes and application are 
required. It is subdivided into Technical 0., w'hich 
relates to everything connected with the arts and 

manufactures ; and Pharmaceutical C., wliich takes 
cognizance of the Bubst.ance3 used in medicine. 

History. — The Egyptians appear to hav'e possessed 
the greatest .amount of chemical knowledge of all the 
nations of antiquity. They preserved dead bodies 
from decay (see Mnmrr), fixed colours in silk by 
means of mordants, prepared many medicines and 
pigments, as also soap, beer, vinegar, metals and 
metallic aUoys, common salt, vitriol, soda, sal-ammo- 
niac, glass, enamel, tiles, and painted earthenware. 
The Chinese were very early acquainted with the 
processes for dyeing, and the preparation of metaUic 
alloj’s, the fabrication of nitre, sulphur, gunpowder, 
borax, .alum, porcelain, verdigris, paper, &c. From 
the Egjqitians, the Greeks and Romans derived 
what chemical Imowledge they possessed ; but they 
added httle or nothing ; and when the migration of 
the northern tribes, and overthrow of the Roman 
empire, took place, a stop was put for a time to the 
advancement of all science in Europe. The prose- 
cution of chemical knowledge was taken up by the 
Arabs before the 8th c., and was carried on by them 
and by their European scholars the alchemists with 
the results described under Alchemy. The first 
germs of a real science of C. seem to appear about 
the end of the 17th and beginning of tho ISth c., 
in the speculations of Becher (q. v.) and the Phlo- 
gistic theory of StaM (q. v.). After this, C. rapidly 
advanced. In 1718, (ieofirey brought out the first 
table of Affinities; in 1732, Boertiaave published 
many original experiments on the chemical relations 
of he.at and light; in 1724 Hales, and in 175G Black, 
published researches on the air and aiiriform bodies, 
shewing that the carbonic acid ev'olvcd during 
fermentation, respiration, and by the action of acids on 
ch.alk, w.as different from atmospheric air. In 1734 
—1759, Margraff added to the then known earths — 
lime and silica — two others, alumina and m.agnesia ; 
he also extracted sugar from plants. In 1770, 
Priestley began to annoimee his discoveries of oxygen, 
ammoniacal, hydrochloric, and sulphurous acid gases, 
&c. In 1773—1786, Scheele contributed chlorine, 
hydrofluoric, pnissio, tartaric, and g.Tllio acids ; also 
baryta, ])hosphorio acid from bones, &o., and gave 
the first hints regarding a new doctrine of combus- 
tion. About the same time Bergman and Cavendish 
enlarged our knowledge of the gases. Lavoisier, 
between 1770 and 1794, re-organised much of the 
then known C., and founded a system of C. 
which still remains as the skeleton of the science. 
BerthoUet, in 1787, contributed much to tho doctrine 
of affinity, and made researches in chlorine, &c. 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin advanced organic C. ; 
Kl.aproth gave many contributions to minerM G. 
Richter devoted himself to the doctrine of combining 
proportion, which was afterwards perfected by 
Dalton, as noticed under Atomic Theory (q. v.). 
The discovery of galvanic electricity by Galvani, 
and its advancement by Volta, led Sir Humphry 
Davy, and others, to important researches in 
the metals and gases. Gay Lussao and Thenard 
advanced our knowledge regarding organic sub- 
stances and the chemical relations of beat. Berzelius 
made laborious researches in mineral C., and gave 
an exactness to this department which is matter 
of astonishment to the chemists of the present 
day. He was also the author of the electro- 
chemical theory, which, has been almost perfected 
by the labours of Faraday, De la Rive, Becquerel, 
&c. Organic C. has latterly advanced most rapidly 
under the researches of Liebig, Wohler, Mitscher- 
lich, Mulder, Laurent, and others. See Atom, 
Atomic Theory, Atomic V olume. Atomic Weight’s, 
Aepinity. See Chemistry, in Serp., Vol. X. 

CHE'MISTS aub DRU'GGISTS, Laws 
RELAT iXQ TO. Under the head Apothecaries is 
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given some account of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain of its orij^n, in 1S43, and of the 
modification of its constitution hj’ the act of 1852. 
By that act it is provided that the Society shall 
have the right to examine candidates, and to confer 
on such as are found vorthy the title ‘Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist.’ As in the c.ase of the medical 
practitioner, so also in that of the chemist and 
dniggist, there is no penaltj’ for mere practice; 
hut the assiunption of the title, which is charac- 
teristic of those qualified tmdor the act, is punish- 
able by fine. The legislature proceeded on the 
principle, that qualific.ations obtained by cxamin.ation 
are to bo rcg.arded as certificates of a regul.ar 
education, but that the freedom of engaging in 
business ought not on this ground to be interfered 
with ; and that the right of the subject to con- 
Eidt whom he will in the one c.ase, and to buy 
drugs from whom ho ivill in the other, is one 
which must bo respected. Tliis seems a sound 
view. Serious mistakes, such .as the substitution 
of one medicine for another, to the injury of the 
purch.ascr, .are pimLshablc by law, both in the unqua- 
lified and in the case of those qu.alilied under the 
act. Tlie pubUc also derives grc.at and increasing 
security in this and in all other departments of 
human enterprise, from the improving effect of free 
competition. The operation of the act avas simply 
that of indicating to the puldic, by a n.ame or title, 
,a class of druggists possessing a higher cduc.ation. 
In ISGS, it w.as deemed necessary, owing to the 
frequent evils arising from the facility of obtaining 
poisons, to enact tliat no person should sell, or keep 
open shop for selling poisons, or assume or use the 
title of chemist or druggist or pharmacist, unless he 
bo registered under the .-Vet 31 and 32 Viet. c. 121, 
amended by 32 and 33 Viet. c. 117, and conform to 
the regulations as to s.ilc of poisons. All persons 
avho in ISOS, carried on the business of chemists 
and druggists, and their apprentices and assistants, 
were entitled to bo registered. The register of 
chemists and druggists under this act now contains 
the names of .all qualified persons in Gre.at Britain. 

CHE'MITVPE is the name given by its inventor, 
C. Bill, a Dane, to the art of iiroducing on a mct.al 
jilate, by a chemical process, an engraaing in 
relief. Tlio oiitluio of the process is this: On a 
polished plate of zinc an etching or an engraadng is 
made in the usual w.ay. The depressions of this 
design arc then tilled uji with a melted metal — the 
nature of which is not revealed— and this super- 
added mct.al is then reduced to the exact level of 
the zinc, so that the de.sign noav appears .as if inlaid. 
An acid is uc.xt apiilicd to the surface, which 
attacks the zinc, vathout affecting the inl.aid ract.al ; 
and thus there results an exact copy in relief of 
the origin.al intaglio engraving. In competition arith 
wood-cuts, relief-lithographs, and coppcrpl.atcs, O. 
docs not seem ns yet to eaance any great superiority; 
it fails especially in tluat character of strength and 
softness which avood-cuts express so aa'cU. The 
prints produced by this art look more like engravings 
than like aa-ood-cuts. Tlicy h.ave this ada-antage, 
hoavcver, that they give an exact copy of the 
original design made by the artists on the metal; 
avhere.as in avood-ciitting the draaa'ing made on the 
block may be impaired in its effect by the engraver. 
C. IS particul.arly adapted for producing maps 
by the common printing-press. Piil pnactised his 
invention .at first on a small scale in Copenhagen, 
from 1843 to 1840, and then extensively in Lcipsia 
In 1850, he aa-ent to Vienna, avhero he avas cmplo 3 ’cd 
in the imperial printing-establishment. 

CHE'hINITZ, a toaa-n of Saxony, is situated at 
the base of the Erzgebirge, and at the confinonco of 
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the ria'cr Chemnitz aadth three other ria’ers, in lat. 
50’ 50' N., and long. 17° 55' E. It is the principal 
manufacturing toavn of Saxony — its industry con- 
sisting in aa’caafing cottons, avooUens, and sillcs, and 
in printing calicoes, chiefly for German consumption. 
Cotton stockings are a most extensia'e manufacture, 
.and ria-al the British in quality and cheapness. The 
American markets are chiefly supplied from this 
place. It h.as several extensive machine-factories, 
sending forth spinning machinery to all parts of the 
continent. For four centiuaes, C. aa’as a free impe- 
rial city. It w.as fortified, but the aa-.alls h.ave now 
been converted into promenades. Marks of the 
town’s .antiquity, however, are still seen in many of 
its buildings. Pop. (1871) GS,229. 

CHEMNITZ, Mahtix', next to Luther and 
Mclancthon the most distinguished German Pro- 
testant theologian of the IGth c., avas born at 
Treuenbrietzcn.in Brandcnbiu-g, 9th November 1522; 
studied at Franicfurt and Wittenberg; and, in 1548, 
bcc.ame rector of the cathcdr.al-schooT of Konigsberg. 
About 1550, he began to devote himself seriously to 
theologj’, and in 1553 went back to Wittenberg, 
where ho delivered prelections on Mclaricthon”s 
Loci Communes, from avhich sprang his omi Loci 
Thcolopici, which, for method .and learning, excels 
all similar books of the s.amo age. In 1554, he avas 
made a preacher in Brunsaia’ck, avhero he aaTote his 
liepclHio Sana: Vocirince dc Vera Presenlta Corporis 
ct Sanguinis Domini in Cana Sacra (Lcip. 15G1), 
in avhich he defended Luther's a-ieav of the Lord’s 
Supper against that of the Saaass reformers ; the 
Theologia Jesuitomm Pracipua Capita (Lcip. 15G2); 
and the A'rnmot ConciHi Tridentini (Leip. 1505), a 
aa’ork in avliich ho has argued avith remarkable 
acuteness and learning against the dogmas of the 
Church of Rome. His Corpus Doclrincc Prutcnica 
(1.5G6), avritten in conjunction aaith Morlin, became 
a standard avork of diainity among the Prussi.an 
Protestants. But his greatest cccle3iastio.al achieve- 
ment w.as inducing the Saxon and Swabian churches 
to adojit .as their confession of faith the Concor- 
dienformei, and thus e.xtcnding and consolidating 
the creed of Luther, Ho died at Brunswiclr, Sth 
zVpril 15SG. 

CHESINI'TZIA, a genus of gastcropodous 
moUusca. It has a slender, elongated, many- 
aadiorlcd shell ; the aa’horls striated ; a simple semi- 
oa-.al .aperture ; and a homy operculum. There are 
many recent species scattered .all over the avorld. 
The discriminating characters of the fossil species 
being taken from the form of the shell, it is more 
than probable that the remains of a'ery different 
animals are chassed under tlds gcncrio n.ame. No 
less than ISO species have been described, occurring 
throughout all the diadsions of the fossiliferous 
strata from the Lower Silurian upw.ards. 

CHENA'B, the Largest, according to gcnenal 
opinion, of tho five ria'crs avhich give name to tho 
Piuij.ab. Like most of the princip.al streams of 
India, it rises to tho north of the Hini.alay.as, making 
its aa-ay through the Eitanka Pass at tho height 
of 13,000 feet above tho sea, and haa-ing its source 
about lat. 32’ 45! N., and long. 77° 27' K After a 
descent of 300 miles, tho C. roaches the level 
country. At the close of a course of the same 
length, it receives, on its right, the Jholum in lat. 
31° 12' N., and long. 72’ 12' 11 ; 50 miles further 
doa\-n, it is joined, on its left, by the Ravee ; and 
110 miles lower, it absorbs, tlirongh the Ghara on its 
left, tho mingled avaters of the Beas and the Sutlej. 
Lastly, at a distance of GO miles, the accumulated 
floods, imder the designation of Punjnud, lose 
themselves in the Indus in lat. 28° 55' N., and long. 
70° 28' 11 — being stUl 470 miles from the ocean. 



CHENOPODIACE.®— CHEPSTOW. 


CHENOPODIA'OEiE, or SALSOLA'9Ei3S, a 
natural order of exogenous plants, consisting of 
herliaccous and lialf-shrubby plants, Vfitb leaves 
entire or dirided, and destitute of stipules. Tbc 
fiovrers are inconspicuous, bermapbrodite, or uni- 
sexual ; the perianth deeply divided, persistent ; the 
stamens inserted into its base, opposite to its 
segments, and equ.al to them in number, or fewer; the 
ov.ary single, free, or occasionally adhering to the 
tube of the perianth, vrith a single ovule attached 
to the base of the cavity ; the style generally rvith 
2 — 4 divisions. The fruit is membranous, enclosed 
in the perianth, which sometimes becomes fleshy. 
The seed has a ciurcd or spiral embr 3 ’o. — There are 
about 300 known species, most of which have a 



Blitmn Capitatura : 

c, whole plant, reduced ; 6, n single flower; c, the sam**, after 
flowering, 

weed-like appearance, and grow in w.asto places. 
They are widely diffused over the world, but are 
particularly abundant in the northern parts of 
Europe and Asia. Beet and spinage arc among the 
best known and most useful plants of the order, 
hlany are occasionally used as pot-herbs, as some 
Eiiecies of Ohenopodium and of orache. The fruit 
of Strawberry Elite (Blilum capilalum and/?, vir- 
gatum), a common weed in the south of Europe, has 
some resemblance in appearance to a strawberry, 
from the coherence of the fleshy perianths of a 
whole spilco or head of flowers, and a sweetish, 
insipid taste. The seed of Quinoa (q. v.) is used 
for food as a kind of grain. Some of the 0. are 
aromatic (see Cnryoronroii). Some inhabit salt- 
marshes, and aboimd in soda, as the Saltworts (q. v.). 

CHENOPO'DIUJI, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Ohenopodiacta:, of which some of the 
native British species are well known by the name of 
Goosefoot, as weeds growing in gardens, on heaps 
of rubbish, and in waste places. The species arc 
mostly annuals, with entire or toothed leaves, which, 
in some of them, have a sort of mealy hoarincss. 
They are mostly natives of Europe, and of the 
temperate parts of Asia; but some are natives of 
America, into which, however, some of the common 
European species have found their way, and are 
naturalised as weeds. The genus has hermaphrodite 


flowers, with perianth of five small green scales, 
five stamens, and solitary flat seeds. The leaves of 
many species are used as a substitute for spinage, 
particularly those of the Goon Henky, WiLn 
Spinage, or English MERomiy (G. Bonus Henneus), 
a perennial plant, native of Britain and other parts 
of Europe, often foimd growing by waysides, with 
stem more than a foot high, powdered w’ith minute 
transparent globules, and large, alternate, triangular, 
arrow'-shaped, entire leaves. It is cultivated in 
some places, p.articularly in Lincolnshire, chiefly 
for the leaves, but the J'oung shoots are also used as 
asparagus. C. intermedium, C. album, &c., annuals, 
common in waste places, are also excellent substi- 
tutes for spinage. C. olidum or vulvaria (Stinking 
Goosetoot), an .annual with an extremely nauseous 
odour, growing in waste places in Britain, &o., 
especially near the sea, is a popular medicine, in 
much repute as an antispasmodic and emmenagogue. 
C. Botrps, a n.ative of the south of Europe, with 

E innatifid leaves resembling those of the oak, and 
enco c.aUed Jerusalem O.vk, is in use as an 
expectorant and anthelmintic. It is not fetid hko 



Clicnopodium Bonus Honricus : 
a, upper part of )‘tcm, wlih flowers, reflucefl ; b, c, d, separate 
flowers, with two, three, and four stamens. 

the species last n.amed, but agrcetibly fragrant. 0. 
Ambrosioides h.as a strong aromatic odour, is used 
in Mexico instead of tea, and is much cultiv.ated in 
Franco, an infusion of it being deemed useful in 
nervous disorders. C. anthdmtnlicum, the Worm- 
seed of the United States, has a strong and some- 
what .aromatic odour, .and a high reputation .as a 
a-ermifuge. Its seeds .are chiefljr used, or the essen- 
tial oil extracted from them, called Oil of irom- 
seed. More import.ant than any of these species, as 
affording a princip.al article of food in the countries 
of avhich it is a native, is Quinoa (q. v.). 

CHE'Pi3TOW, a ria’cr-port in the south-east of 
Monmouthshire, on the right bank of the AVjm, 
2} miles from its junction with the estuary of the 
Severn, and 14i miles east-north-east of Neaa-port. 
It lies between bold cliffs, on a slope rising from the 
river, in the midst of beautiful .and grand scenery. 
There is a fine adeav from a rock called Windoliff, 
970 feet high, three miles .and a half up the river. 
The streets are broad. Here occurs the highest 
tide in Emrope, rising suddenly, with a fierce cur- 
rent, often 50, .and on rare occasions even 70 feet. 
Large vessels reach the town. One of the wells of 
the town ebbs and ilows with the tide. Over 
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the Wye here is a railway Bridge by Brunei, com- 
bining the principles of Telford’s suspension and 
Stephenson’s tubular bridges. C. has no important 
manufactures. It exports com, cider, b.ark, iron, 
millstones, timber, and salmon. Pop. (1871) 3347. 
About 1000 vessels of 36,000 tons enter and clear 
the port annually. 

CHEQUE, an order on a banker, or other party, 
for the p.ayment of money. In all cases, the docu- 
ment must be on a penny-st.amp, and it must not be 
for less than 20s. It is obligatory on the banker to 
honour the C. if he have funds belonging to the 
drawer. It must be presented within a reasonable 
time, otherwise the holder will have no recourse 
against the dniwer shoidd the b.anker fail. A C. 
is to be regarded as p.a 3 nnent of a debt until 
dishonoured on presentation. It is not payable 
after the date of the drawer’s death. The banker 
is liable for forgeries imless caused by carelessness 
in drawing. 

Ciio.ss-CnEQnE. An ordinary C. is payable to i 
a certain party, or alternatively to ‘bearer.’ To 
prevent misappropriation when sent by post or 
otherwise, cross-cheques have been introduced. Two 
transverse lines are drawn across the cheque. If 
the words ‘ & Co.’ or ‘ and Company ’ are written 
within the lines, payment can be obtained only 
through a banker. If the niime of a particular 
bank bo specified, .as ‘ N.ation.al Bank, Glasgow,’ it 
must be presented at that bank only. 

- CHER, a tributary on the left side of the river 
Loire, rising near Crocq, in the department of 
Creuse ; flows first north by Aiuanees, Evaux, Mont- 
lujon, and St Amand ; then north-west through the 
department of Cher by Viorzon ; then westward by 
SeUes, Montrichard, and BlcrS, to the Loire, which 
it joins below Tours. Its whole length is about 
200 miles ; and it is navigable for the last 47 of its 
course. — C iiek, the central department of PV.ance, 
to which the .above river gives its name, is situated 
in lat. 40° 25' — 47° 39' H., and in long. 1° 55' — 
3° 10' B. The surface is mostly level, traversed by 
well-wooded elevations, and produces com, fruits, 
wine, hemp, fla.x, &o. The clim.ate is mild and 
pleas.ant. Agriculture and pasturage of cattle are 
both capable of improvement. Area, upwards of 
2800 square miles. Pop. (1872) 335,392. C. is 
divided into the three arrondissemcnts — Bourges, St 
Amand, and Sancerre. Bourges is the chief town. 

CHERA'SCO, a town of Piedmont, situated on 
the Tan.aro, 30 miles south-east of Turin. It has 
manufactures of silk, and a pop. of .about 10,000. A 


manulactures ot silk, and a pop. of about 10,000. A 
peace was concluded here between Louis ^II. of 
France and the Duke of Savoy in 1631. On April 
26, 1796, the place was taken by the French ; and 
here, three days after, the ‘Armistice ot Cher.asco’ 
was concluded between the Sardini.an commissioners 
and Napoleon, by which the hatter obtained the 
right of free p.assage for his troops through the 
S.ardini.au States ; and the treaty that followed 
gave to the French republic Savoy, Nice, and the 
possessions of Piedmont to the westward of the 
Alps’ highest ridge. 

CHERBOURG, a fortified seaport town and 
arsenal of France in the department of Manehe, is 
situated at the head of a deep b.ay on the northern 
extremity of the peninsula of Cotentin, on the 
English Channel, and opposite the west coast of the 
Isle of Wight, in hat. 49° 40' N., and long. 1° 35' W. 
Napoleon I. began to build the great defences of 
this northern stronghold of Fr.ance. His nephew, 
Napoleon III., developed his plans, but not with 
the original view of an invasion of England. Occu - 1 
pying a prominent position on the French coast, 
only some 60 miles removed from the south shore i 
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- of England, the h.arbour-works have been extended, 
I strengthened, fortified, and provisioned with cannon 
t —the dock -yards improved, and facilities of emb.ark- 
1 , ation afforded, to a degree that, as it is unparalleled 
’. in ancient or modem primes, not uim.aturall}- excites 
r the lively apprehension of Englishmen. A descrip- 
tion of the stupendous breakw.ater of C., enclosing 
, a space of nearly 2000 acres, will be found in the 
. article Breakwater. In connection with its forti- 
3 fications, this breakwater assiunes an importance that 
, attaches to no other work of the kind in existence. 
> At the apex of the angle formed by the meeting 
i of the_ two branches of the breakwater or digiie, 

. there is a centre fort or batteiy, measuring 509 feet 
, on the inner line of the parapet, which forms a flat 
I semi-ellipse. The circular forts at the extremities of 
, the bre.akwater are remark.ably well placed for 
• purposes of defence. Behind the centre battery 
( there is to he an elliptical tower, measmang 225 
feet on the major, and 123 feet on the minor axis. 

I Altogether there are six large batteries on the 
I mole. The entrances to the harbour are roimd 
■ the ends of the mole ; and the passages are further 
defended by the fortifications of the De PglSe, and 
by the batteries of La Roche Chavaignac and Fort 
Querqueville. _ A series of coast redoubts, .and the 
two large fortifications of Les Roches des Flamands 
and du Hornet, are situated behind this outer zone 
of defence. ‘The arsenal,’ says Mr W, H. Russell, 
who visited C. during the siunmer of 1860, ‘is 
enclosed by a continuous line of bastion and curtain 
of a very elevated profile, defended by outavorks, 
wet and dry ditches, and by profuse batteries of 
the heaviest guns, either in casement or en barheite. 
Wherever you look, you fancy that on the spot you 
occupy are speciaDy pointed dozens of the dull 
bl.ack eyes from their rigid lids of stone.’ Alto- 
gether, besides the batteries on the mole, C. is 
defended by 24 regul.ar forts and redoubts. The 
town itself is commanded by La Roule (an exceed- 
ingly strong fort) and Fort d’Octeville on the 
heights behind. 'The military port of C. consists of 
an outer harbour of 776 feet in length by 663 feet 
wide, its mi ni m u m depth being 58 feet, and the 
entrance to which is 206 feet wide at its narrowest 
point. This harbour communicates- by means of a 
lock with a floating basin, 957 feet long by 712 wide. 
The outer hiirbour has four building-slips for 
120-gun ships, besides some smaller slips, and a fine 
gravmg-dock. _ In August 1858, an inner floating- 
harbour was inaugur.ated by the Emperor of the 
French, in presence of the Queen and many of the 
Lords and Commons of Great Britain. This harbour, 
entirely cut out of the solid rock, has a length 
of about 930 yards, and a breadth of 437 yards, 
and is surrounded by beautiful budding-slips and 
capacious gr.aving-dooks. It is calculated that the 
roads of C. cannot, on accoamt of the sm.aU depth 
of the greater portion, shelter more than 25 or 30 
sad of the line, and about as many frig.ate 3 , .at 
one time. C. has a commercial 'port quite distinct 
from the other, situated on the south-east; but it 
displays little activity, the princip.al exports being 
eggs, butter, and c.attle. The town itself is insigni- 
ficant, the streets being narrow and dirty ; and 
there are no public buddings of note. There are 
some manufactures of hosiery, chemicals, lace, and 
leather, and sugar and salt refineries ; but the indus- 
trial energies of the great bulk of the population 
are absorbed in the arsenal and dock-yards. 0. is 
a very .ancient place ; in the 10th c. it was known 
under the name of Carusburg. In 1758, C. was 
taken by the English, who destroyed the naval and 
mihtaiy works, and levied a contribution on the 
town, Pop., exclusive of naval and mditary forces, 
(1872) 46,000. ^ 
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CHE'RIBOK, or SHERIBON, a se.iport town of 
Java, situated ou the north coast, 125 miles east- 
south-east of Batarta. It has a considerable trade 
,in coflee, indigo, and teak-wood, and is the residence 
of a Dutch governor. Pop. 11,000. 

CHERIMOY'ER, or CHIRIMOYA (Anona Che- 
rimolia), the most esteemed fruit of Brazil .and Peru, 
now common, and even naturalised in some parts of 
the East Indies, and other tropical countries of the 
Old World. It is a fruit of most delicious flavour, is 
sometimes described as the finest of aU fruits, and 
sometimes as inferior only to the mangostcen. It 
belongs to the same genua with the Custard Apple 
(q. a*.). Both flowers and fruit emit a pleas.ant 
fragrance, but when the tree is covered with blossom, 
the odour is so strong as to be almost overpowering. 
The fruit varies from the size of an orange to 16 lbs. 
or upwards in weight. It is roimdish, or he.art-shaped. 


austere fruit; the latter having smooth shining 
leiivcs and a more juicy fnut. G. Avium attains a 
height of 40 — 50 feet. C. vulgaris is a smaller tree. 
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Clieriinoycr : 

Branchlct witti leaves, and section of fruit, 

Extcni.ally, it is greenish, covered with sm.all laiobs 
and sc.ales. The skin is rather thick and tough. 
[ntern.ally, the fruit is snow-white and juicy, and 
contains a number of small brown seeds. The c.atable 
part is soft like a custard, and forms almost the 
entire mass of the fruit. The C. attains its highest 
excellence only in partietJar soils and situations, 
and some varieties .are much finer than others. Ko 
tropical fruit seems better to deserve a higher 
degree of attention than it has yet received in our 
hot-houses. 

CHERlvA'SK. See Tcnrr.KASK. 

CHE'RRY (Ccrams), a genus or sub-genus of 
plants, of which the best Icnown yields one of our 
most esteemed stone-fruits. This is usually regarded 
as a sub-genus of Pninus (see Pluiu), but is erected by 
some botanists into a distinct genus on very slender 
grounds, the most obvious distinction between the 
siiecies of Ceramis and the true species of Prumis 
being that, in the former, the young leaves are 
conduplicate, or folded u]), and in the latter they 
are convolute, or rolled together. Two species .arc 
pretty generally regarded as the parents of the 
garden cliorries usually cidtivated, Prunus or Ccrasus 
Avium, and P. cerasus or G. vuh/aris — the former 
having the imdcrsido of the leaves hairy and a small 




Common Cheny {Cc'rasiis dnra'cina): 
a, branchlct leaves and fruit; b, flower. 

Botli have white flowers m clusters or nearly sossilo 
rnnhcls, and both are generally regarded as natives 
of Britain, and of the middle and south of Europe. 
In a wild state, they are usually called Geak 
(gingnc)y and C. Avium is frequently planted— not 
only because it is exceedingly ornamental when in 
flower, hut also as a timber-tree, being of rapid 
growth, with firm, strong, close-grained wood, 
suitable for the purposes of cabinet-makers, turners, 
and musical-instrument makers. But according 
to some botanists, there is only one species, of 
which these are varieties ; and acconling to others, 
C. vulgaris is a native of S)Tia and other parts of 
Western Asia, and is only naturalised in Europe, 
hairing been first bro\ight to Italy by Lucullus, 
after Ills victory over Mithridates {74 me.), from 
Kcrasuut, on the coast of the Black Sea, from 
w'hence it derives its name. The cultivated varieties 
of the C. arc very numerous, and differ very consider- 
ably in size, coloxir, and flavour. The fruit of the C. 
supplies the inliabitants of some parts of France with 
a principal article of food, especially the wood-cutters 
and charcoal-burners of the forests ; and among 
their modes of preparing it is that of making it a 
principal ingredient in soups. It ripens in Nonvay 
and East Bothnia as far north as lat. 63®. In some 
parts of Germany, the public roads are lined for many 
miles together vith avenues of C. trees. Besides 
its use lor the dessert and for presen-es, the C. is 
extensively used for makiug liqueurs. See Kinscn- 
WASSER and Maraschino. Varieties of C. wdth 
double floivers, and with pendulous branches, are 
frequently planted for ornament in shrubberies, and 
few trees or shnilis are more beautiful. The All- 
saints C, produces flowers almost all summer, and 
even in autiunn. Its fniit is small and rather acid. — 
The other species of C. are numerous. Some species 
arc low, or even prostrate slirubs, as C. or P. cliamcc- 
ccnifntSy the Ground C. of the south of Europe and 
of Siberia ; and C. or P. pumila^ the S.vnd C. of 
North America. — The genus or sub-genus Cerasjcs 
contains also the different lands of Bird C. (q. v.) 
and (Jhoke C. (q. v.), including the American Wild 
C., famous for its medicinal bark ; the M.fUiALEB 
{C. or P. Mahahb) of the south of Europe, and the 
Capolltm {C. or P. capoUim) of Mexico and Peru — 
the first famous for the fragrance of its flowers, and 
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the second for the fragrance of its fruit; and the 
CHERKy-LAUEEL (q. V.). 

CHE’RRT-LAUREL, or LAU'EEL-CHERRY, 
a name given to those species of Prunus or Cerasus 
(see Cherry) Tvhioh have evergreen loaves. Thej' 
are also often called Laurel. They have small 
llowers in long racemes, and small fruit ; the fruit 
of a nauseous taste ; and most parts of the plant, 
hut particularly the leaves and kernels, remarkably 
abounding in hydrocyanic (prussic) acid, and there- 
fore very poisonous. — The CointON C., sometimes 
called the Bay-laurel, or Laurel-bat, very often 
spoken of simply as the Laurel or Coiqion Laurel 
{Prunus or Cerasus Lauro-cerasus), is a shrub, some- 
times of very large size, with ovato-Ianceolate, 
convex, smooth, remotely serrated, shining, yellowish 
green leaves, and erect racemes of flowers. It is 
originally from Asia, hut is now naturalised through- 
out the south of Europe, and is one of the most 
common ornamental shnibs in Britain, where it 
suffers only from such severe frosts as are of rare 
occurrence. It is propagated by seeds, layers, and 
cuttings. Its leaves resemble bitter .almonds in 
smell and taste, and contain in great abundance the 
same essential oil (see Almonds, Volatile Oil of), 
rich in hydrocyanic acid Erom these leaves, by 
iMceration m water for 24 hours, and subsequent 
distillation, is obtained the Laurd-water (q. v.), or 
Cherry-laurel uiaier, sometimes employed in medi- 
cine as a substitute for hydrocyanic acid, and which 
formerly was so much used as a poison. The leaves 
are sometimes employed also for flavouring pudtogs, 
sauces, &o., and are safer for such purposes than oil 
of bitter dlmonds, but ought to be used with caution. 
— ^Another species, also very co mm on as an orna- 
mental shrub in Britain, but not quite so hardy as 
the common C., is the Portugal Laurel {Prunus 
or Cerasus Lusitaniea), a native of Portugal, a large 
shrub — sometimes a tree— -with dark-green leaves 
and lateral racemes. It does not grow so well under 
the shade of trees as the common cherry-laurel. 
From the dissimilarity of form and colour of their 
leaves, these species present a pleasant appearance 
when mixed, as they usually are, in the shrubbery. 

CHE'RSO, an island of Illyria, belonging to 
Austria, in the Adriatic, 12 miles south-south-west 
of Fiume. A bridge unites it with the adjoining 
isle of Lossini. It has an area of about 105 square 
miles, with a population of some 14,000. Its surface 
is generally hilly and rugged, with forests in the 
north The chief town is Oherso, at the head of a 
bay on the west side. Pop. 3500. 

CHEESO'IT. See Kherson. 

OHEESOKE'SUS, the ancient name of several 
peninsulas and promontories in Europe, the most 
important of which are the Crimea (q. v.), O. Tau- 
rica; Gallipoli (q. v.), C. Thracia; and Jutland 
(q. V.), C. Cimlrica. 

CHERT, or HORHSTONE, a variety of quartz, 
always massive, and having a kind of granular 
appearance and structure. It is common in the 
Mountain Limestone, Oolite, and Green-sand forma- 
tions ; sometimes forms rocks j and often contains 
petrifactions. It passes into co mm on quartz and 
chalcedony, also into flint and flinty slate. Its 
colours are gray, white, red, yellow, green, or brown. < 
The name C. is sometimes limited to the finer 
varieties, and the coarser are called Homstone. — 
The name C. is veiy commonly given to the silicious 
concretions which occur as nodules and layers in : 
limestone rocks, like flints in the chalk. When i 
these_ materials exist to such an extent as to render ! 
the limestone useless for economical purposes, it is ' 
said to be ‘ cherty.’ , 
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! CHE^RTSEY (Anglo-Saxon, Ceort*s Eye or 
Island), a town in the coimty of Surrey, on a low 
strip of land between the right bank of the Thames, 

, here crossed by a stone bridge, and the brook from 
Virginia "Water, 20 miles west-south-west of London. 
It IS irregularly built, chiefly consisting of two 
long cross-streets, and is surrounded by vifias. The 
chief ri-ade is in malt and flour. Many vegetables 
are raised for the London market. Pop. (1S71) 
3146. C. arose in a monastery founded in 6GG, and 
rebuilt in 964 by Edgar and the Benedictine monks. 
The South Saxon kings had a seat here during the 
heptarchy. Charles James Fox lived on St Anne’s 
HRl, an abmpt elevation about a mile from the 
town. Cowley the poet resided in Chertsey. 

CHE'RUB, in the plural Cherubim or Cherubs, 
is the Hebrew name of a winged creature with 
a hmnan couptenanee, which in the Scriptures 
is almost always represented in connection with 
Jehovah, and especiaRy as drawing his chariot- 
throne. Cherubim are first mentioned in the Old 
Testament as guards of paradise; a C. with a 
flaming sword hindered the return of the expelled 
human pair. In the Holy of Holies in the taber- 
nacle, and afterwards in the temple, cherubim 
wrought in embossed metal were represented above 
the mercy-seat, or covering of the Ark of the 
Covenant, so that they appeared to rise out of it. 
Figures of cherubim were also wrought into the 
hangings of the Holy of Holies. The cherubim 
that appear in the visions of Ezekiel and the 
revelations of John depart much from the early 
representations. In 
Ezekiel they have the j 
body of a man, whose 
hea^ besides a human 
countenance, has also 
that of a Hon, an ox, 
and an eagle ; they 
are provided with four 
wings, two of which 
support the chariot of 
Jehovah, and serve to 
fly, while the other two 
cover the body; the 
hands are under the 
wings, and the whole 
body is spangled with 
innumerable eyes. In 
the Revelation, four 
cherubim, covered avith 
eyes, and having six 
wings, surround the 
throne of Jehovah ; 
the first has the face 
of a Hon, the second 
of an ox, the third of Cherub, 

a man, and the fourth 

of an eagle. This gave rise at a very early 
period to the symbolical figures of the four evan- 
geUsts, the human countenance being associated 
with Matthew, that of the Hon with Mark, of the 
ox with Luke, and of the eagle with John. Most 
Jewish writers and Christian Fathers conceived the 
cherubim as angels; and Dionysius the Areopagite, 
in his Cdestial Hierarchy, makes them a separate 
class in the first hierarchy. Most theologians also 
considered them as angels, until Miohaelis shewed 
them to be a poetical creation ; and Herder, in his 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, compared them to the 
griffins that watch treasures and other fabulous 
figures. In Christian art, they are generaUy repre- 
sented as sexless figures, with wmgs from the 
shoulders, the legs also being either covered by 
wings, or having wings substituted for them. Very 
often they have also a glory round the head. 
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GIIEEITBI'NI, M.4T.LV Luigi Caulo Zusom 
S.vj.v,\D 0 i:, one of, the best Italian composers, ■was 
bom September 1760, at Elorence, and died 
March 15, 1842, in Paris, ryliere he -sras director of 
the Conservatoire. In his thirteenth year, by his 
early compositions — a mass and an intermezzo — 
he attracted the attention of Sarti, who received 
him as a pupil. In the inten’al from 1780 to 1788, he 
composed eleven Italian operas, including Ijigenia 
in Avlide, the most successful of the series. In 
1784 he visited London. After 1786, C. resided 
chiefly in Paris, whence his fame rapidly extended 
over Europe. Besides the Ijigenia, his chief pieces 
are Demophoon (1788), Lodoisha (1791 ), Elisa (1794), 
MidCt (1797), the Portuguese Inn (1798), Les Deux 
Journees, and Anacreon. C. also composed church 
music, chamber music, &c., with singular beauiy 
and success. It is worthy of remark that the 
richness of his instrumental music, which was once 
made a ground of objection, now appears moderate 
ns contrasted with the monstrous prodigalities of 
the modem orchestra. See Piechianti, Nothie sulla 
Vita e sidle Opere di Cherubini (MUan, 1843). 

CHERTT'SCI, a German tribe first mentioned by 
Cmsar. They dwelt north of the Silva Bacencis, or 
Harz Forest, but the exact boundaries of their terri- 
tory cannot be ascertained. They are chiefly memor- 
able in connection with their great leader Arminius, 
or Hermatm, who, having formed an alliance with 
other German tribes, attacked and annihilated the 
Roman legions imder Varus, in the forest of Touto- 
burg, 9 A. D. After the death of Arminius, internal 
strifes broke out among the 0., and Tacitus says 
that they were subjugated by the Chatti, a neigh- 
bouring tribe. Notwithstanding this they again 
appear as the chief tribe in the military league of 
the Saxons about the end of the 3d century. In 
the beginning of the 4th o., they are included among 
the peoples who had leagued against Constantine, 
and towards the close of the same are still men- 
tioned distinctively by Claudian. 

CHE'BVIL {Anthriscus Gerefolivm), an umbelli- 
ferous plant, which has been long cidtivated as a 
pot-herb, and used in soups and for a garnish, &c., 
in the same manner as parsley. It is much more 
used in some parts of the continent of Europe than 
in Britain. It is a native of Europe, naturalised in 
some parts of England. The leaves have a peculiar, 
somewhat sweetish, pleasantly aromatic smell and 
taste, by which the plant may be known from its 
congener Anthriscus vulgaris or Scandix Anthriscus, 
a poisonous weed, whose leaves have a disagreeable 
smell, and which is also distinguished by its hispid 
fruit. There is a variety of 0. mth large roots, 
for the s.ake of which it is cultivated. — ^The umbel- 
liferous plant called Vetus’ Comb or Sitepiiebd’s 
Needle (Scandix pecten or S. Pecten Veneris), "a 
native of Britain and of the continent of Europe, 
often found in cornfields, and remarkable for the 
appearance and large size of its fruit, and another 
species (S. australis) which grows in the south of 
Emrope, have a taste and smell resembling C., and 
are used in the same way on the continent. Sweet 
C. or Sweet Cicely (Myrrhis odorata ; Scandix 
odoraia of the older botanists), a native of the south 
of Europe and of some parts of Asia, common in 
the neighbourhood of houses in Britain, although 
probably not a true native, is frequently cultivated 
in Germany rmder the name of Spanish C. or Anise 
Chervil. In Scotland, the plant is commonly called 
Myrrh by the peasantry. Its smell is peculiarly 
attractive to bees ; and the insides of empty hives 
are sometimes rubbed with its leaves, to induce 
swarms to enter, — ^The species of Chcerophyllum, 
coarse weeds, are also called chervil. 


CHE'SAPEAKE BAY, the largest inlet on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, being 200 miles 
long, and from 4 to 40 broad. Its entrance, 12 
miles wide, has, on the north. Cape Charles, in lat. 
37° 3' N., and long. 76° 2'\V. ; and on the south. 
Cape Henry, in lat. 36° 56' N., and long. 76° 4' "W., 
both promontories being in Virginia. C. B. has 
numerous arms, which receive many namgable 
rivers, such as the Susquehanna and the Patapsco 
on the north, through Marjdand; the James on 
the south-west, from Virginia; and the Potomac 
on the west, between these two states. Unlike 
the shallow sounds towards the south (see Cat.o- 
lina), this network of gulfs and estuaries, to say 
nothing of its noble feeders, affords depth of water 
for ships of any burden, virtually carrying the 
ocean up to the wharves of Baltimore and the 
arsenals of "Washington. 

CHE'SELDEN, William, an English surgeon 
and anatomist, was horn in 1688, at Barrow-on-the 
Hill , in Leicestershire. He commenced his medical 
stuies at fifteen, at twenty-three established him- 
self as a lecturer on anatomy, and in the following 
year was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, He 
was afterwards appointed surgeon to St Thomas’s, 
St George’s, and Westminster hospitals, where he 
acquired great reputation as an operator. In this 
respect, few surgeons, if any, ever surpassed him. 
He died at Bath, 11th AprU 1762. C.’s principal 
works are — ^the Anatomy of the Human Body (1713), 
long a text-book on the subject in England; a 
Treatise on the Operation for the Stone (1723) ; and 
Osteology, or Anatomy of the Bones (1733). He also 
contributed several valuable papers to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society. 

CHE'SHIRE, a maritime county in the west of 
England, bounded north by the river Mersey, and 
partly also by the Irish Sea, in lat. 52° 56' — 53° 
54' N., long. 1° 47'— 3° 11' W. _ Its greatest length 
from north-east to south-west is 58 miles ; greatest 
iH-eadth, 32 ; area, 1052 square nules, of which only 

is uncultivated ; circuit, 200 miles, of which 8 are 
coast. The surface forms an extensive nearly level 
plain between the Derbyshire and W elsh mountains, 
weU wooded, and studded vvith small lakes ^or 
meres, and chiefly occupied by grazing and dai^ 
tracts, which are among the most important in 
England. This plain, comprising four-fifths of the 
surface, rests on new red sandstone, and is crossed, 
near the middle, by a tract of high ground run- 
ning south-west from a promontoiy overlooking the 
Mersey, near the mouth of the W eaver, to Beeston 
Castle rock, 366 feet high. On the east border of 
the county is a line of new red sandstone hills. 
In the north-east is part of the Lancashire coal- 
field. In the east, are large tracts of peat, and 
much of the county is wet and rushy. The north- 
west part of C, forms a hammer-headed penmsula 
called Wirral, about 8 miles broad, between the 
estuaries of the Dee and Mersey. Coal measmes 
appear on the west side of this peninsula, as well as 
on the west border of the main part of the county. 
The chief rivers are the Dee, Mereey, and Weaver, 
which are navigable. The Dee skirts the county on 
the west 55 miles, and the Mersey on the north for 
40 miles. The Weaver "rises in the east part of the 
county, and runs 40 miles west-north-west into the 
Mersey. The county contains an almost umivalled 
system of canals, including the celebrated Bridge- 
water Canal, and is traversed by the main Jine of 
the London and Liverpool Railway, and the Crewe, 
Chester, and Holyhead Railway. The chief mineral 
products are rock-salt and coal. The rock-salt, 
discovered in 1670, and mined by gimpowder, is 
found near the Weaver and its branches, especially 
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near Northwioh, at the depth of 28 to 48 y.ird3, in 
t-n-o hods, the upper one being 15 to 25 yards, 
and the lower one above 40 yards thick, under a 
stratum of hard rook, 25 to So y.ards thick. The 
mines, one occupj’ing 35 acres, when lighted up, 
resemble a fairy palace sparlding with gems and 
crj'stal. Much salt is also made !rom brine-springs 
20 to 40 yards deep. Coal is worked in the north- 
east p.art of the coimtj’. Thera are also lead (with 
cob.alt) and copper-mines, and in almost every 
jtart of the county freestone, limestone, millstone, 
and marl are fmind. TTie climate is moist. The 
soil is mostly a cl.a 3 ’cy or sandy loam, with marl 
and peat, and very fertile. The soil and climate 
are well fitted for pasturing, dairj’-f.arming, and 
checse-m.aldng, which are the chief agricultur.al 
occupations. About 150,000 cows are kept in 
C., and the quantit.v of cheese annii.ally pro- 
duced is estimated .at from 15,(100 to 30,000 tons 
—the host being made on the strongest lands. The 
Hedgerows abound in oaks. C. is a manufacturing 
as well as an agricultural county. Pop. in 1871, 
501,131. The chief towns are Chester (the count}-- 
towu), MacclcslieUl, Stockport, Congleton, Knuts- 
ford, and Birkenhead. The county of C. returns G 
memhers to parliament. C. h.os some Roman roads, 
tumuli, barrows, remains of religious houses, and 
many old castles and halls. The 12Lh Roman legion 
occupied Chester till the 3d centurj'. Egbert, in 
828, added C. to the Aiiglo-Sa.xou kingdom of 
Mercia. William the Compieror erected C. into a | 
comity [lalatiiie, under Hugh Lupus, %nth .an inde- 
pendent parliament .and 8 barons. Henry Vlll. 
subordinated it to the English crown ; but C. did 
not send representatives to the English p.arli.amcnt 
till 1549, and the separate jurisdiction ceased cntiiely 
onlj' in 1831. 

CHE'SNUT, or CHESTXUT {Caslanea), a genus 
of plants of the natural order Ctipuli/ertc, closci}’ 
aUied to the Beech (Fwjiii/), and distinguished from it 
by long male catkins, longitudinallj' set with groups 
of flowers, a 5 — S-ccUed ovaiy, and compressed 
rounded nuts. The name is derived from the town 
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of Castanum, near Magnesia, in Asia Alinor. The 
CojuioN C., Sta-visii C., or Sweet C. {C. vulparls),is 
E.aid to have been first brought from Asia Minor to 
Sardinia, and from thence to Lave gradti.ally extended 
over the south of Europe, where it has long been 
naturalised, and forms extensive woods. It is an 
ornamental, statel}’, or, in exposed sitmations, a 
very spreading tree, of great size and longerity; 
the stiU EUiwir-ing C. of Totworth in England 
was knoivn as a boundary-mark in the reign 
of King John. A celebrated C. tree on Mount 
Etna measured 204 feet in circumference of tnmk. 
The C. has ohlongo-lanceolato, acuminate, serrated, 
smooth leaves. The timber is durable and hard. 
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and is used in house-building, for making furniture, 
and for many other purjioses. The timber of the C. 
so much resembles that of the oak, as in old build- 
ings to be distinguished with difficulty. The bark 
is used for tanning, but is worth only about half 
the price of oak-bark. Young C. trees are much 
esteemed for hop and espaher poles. The C. is 
therefore frequently grown in England as coppice- 
wood ; but it succeeds well as a timber-tree even in 
Scotland, although it does not generally ripen its 
fruit. In Devonshire, however, and in some other 
parts of England, it is planted to a considerable 
extent as a fruit-tree. It succeeds throughout all 
the middle latitudes of Germany, but dislikes a 
damp foggy atmosphere. It prefers a dry light soil, 
and succeeds only where there is a dry subsoil. 
The nuts are generally two in each husk. They 
form a princijial part of the food of the poor in 
the south of Europe, being used either roasted 
or boiled, and often ground into flour, and made 
into ,a kind of bread. They conkain 15 per cent, 
of sugar, and by pressure j-ield a sugary juice, 
which rcaffily imdergocs the vinous fermentation, 
and from winch a crumb-like kind of sugar may 
bo obtained. The best lands of chestnuts are 
called bj’ the French Marrons. 'When cidtivated 
as a fruit-tree, the C. is generally grafted,’ by 
which means the better vancties are secured. — 
Other species of C. .also be.ar e.at.ablo fruits : those 
of the Ameiuc.xs' C. (G. Americanu), a tree much 
resembling the common C., and of the Dwarf C., 
or ClllNQDAriN' (C. pumila), a low tree, or more 
gcncr.allj’ a shrub of 7 — 8 feet high, are used in 
Amcrici The fruit of the Dwarf C. is of the size 
of a common hazel-nut; the nut is conve.x on both 
sides. The plant reaches its southern limit on 
the banks of the Delaw.are. — A number of species 
are natives of the East. The inhabitants of the 
mountains of Java eat the fniit of the Silvery C. 
(C. arijenlea), and the Tukourrot (G. Tunrjurrut), 
boiled or roasted, bke the common chestnut Both 
of these are large trees, the Tiingurrut reaching a 
height of 150 feet. — The Hon.SE C. (q. v.) is entirely 
dillercnt from the true chestnut. 

CHESS (Fr. (cliecs, Ger. schacit). The origin of 
this, the most purely intellectual of all games of 
sltill, has been much disputed ; thus much m.aj’ now 
be considered .as certain, that, under the Sanscrit 
name of C/iatiiranpa, a g.ame, essentially the same 
as modern C., was pl.aj’cd in Hindustan nearly 5000 
j-ears .ago. In its gr.adu.al diffusion through the world 
in succeeding ages, the game has imdergone many 
.alterations and modifications, both in nature and in 
name; but marked traces of its early Asiatic origin 
and descent are still discerned bj’ the learned in 
its nomenclature and other characteristics. From 
Hindustan, C. spread into Persi.a, and thence into 
Arabia. The Arabs, it would .appe,ar, in the Sth 
c., introduced the g.ame into Spain and the rest of 
Western Europe ; and in England, chess-play seems 
to have been knovm prior to the Norman Conquest 
Into Constantinople, and probably soine other 
cities of Eastern Europe, the game may have been 
imported from Persi.a at a period earlier than its 
Moorish conveyance into Spain. 

The original Hindu g.ame was played on a board 
of sixty-four squares, as now, but by /our persons, 
two being allied against two, as in whist Hence 
the name Chaturamja, from chatur, ' four,’ and anga, 
•a member’ or ‘component part.’ The n.ame Shatranj, 
used bj’ the Persians and Ar.abs, is a corruption 
of the Sanscrit. The English, French, ' and other 
European names are derived from the Persian term 
shah, ‘ king.’ Check, the w.ammg when the king 
is in danger, is but another form of shah; in fact, 
‘ king’ is sometimes used for ‘ check,’ and in German 
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scJiacJi is both the name of the game and the term 
of warning. The term rooh is from the Sans, roka^ 
Pers. mkhy meaning a ship or chariot ; pawn is said 
to be from peon, an attendant, or foot-soldier. 

The boohs ■^Titten upon C. * would form a toler- 
abl3’- large librarj'.’ Of works on the antiquities of 
the subject, we maj’ mention Dr D. Forbes’s //ivs7orv 
o/ Chess (LoncL ISGO). The best modern practical 
works on the art of chess-plaj’ are the Chess' 
player's Hanel-hook, and C. Praxis, by Staunton ; 
^loqdiy’s Games al C., edited b}’’ Lowcnthal ; 
Jacnisch’s Treatise on the Openings translated bj* 
AValkcr; and Hor^ritz and Kling’s Collection of Kmh 
ganws. The subject is also prettj* fully treated in 
Chambers's Information for the People, * In-door 
Amusements.* 

The game of C. is played upon a square board 
marked out into sbrty-four square divisions, which 
arc coloured alternately black and white, in order 
the more clearl}' to detorminc and denote the 
respective movements of the several pieces. In 
placing the board for play, each pla^'cr must alwaj^s 
have a white corner square at his right hand. 
There are two sets of pieces, of opposite colours, of 
sixteen men each, and of various powero accordin': 
to their ranlc. These sets of men are aiTa3’e<l 
opposite to each other, and attack, defend, and 
captime, like hostile armies. The accompan3'ing 
diagram ^^dll best explain the name, form, and place 
of each man at the commencement of the game : 
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The superior ofTicers occiipj-ing the first row on 
ench side ore called pieces ; the inferior men, all 
alike, standing on the row immediately in front 
of the pieces, are' called pawns. Their moves and 
powers, along with the peculiar terms used in C., 
may ho briefly described as follows : 

A Pawn, at hisyirsl move, may advance cither one 
or two squares, straightforward; hut after having 
once moved, he can only advance a single square at 
a time. In capturing * an adverse piece, however, 

♦ Takiiis is always performed by lifting the captured 
man from the board, and placing the captor on his 
rquarc, ^ The pa^vn is the only man whose mode of 
taking ditfers from his ordinary move. 


a pawn moves one square diagonally either right or 
left; but the pa^vn never moves backward. On 
.arriving at an Sth square, or the extreme line of the 
board, a pawn may be exchanged for any piece his 
owner chooses to c.aU for, except a king ; so that a 
player may have several queens on the ho.ard at 
once. If, on moving two squares, a parvn p.as3 by 
an adverse p.aara which has aiaived at the 5th line, 
the advanced adverse pawn m.ay take the other 
in passinij in exactly the same mamicr as if the 
latter had moved but one square. 

A Bishop moves any muuber of squares diagon- 
.ally, but di.agon.ally only ; therefore a bishop can 
never change the colour of his square. 

A ICnight moves two squares, so as always to 
ch.angc colour — that is, ho moves one square forw.ard 
or h.ackw.ard, and oue diagonally. Ou account of 
this crooked movement, he can leap over or between 
any siwrounding pieces ; and therefore a knight’s 
check — unless he can be taken — alw.iys compels the 
king to move. 

The Kook, or Castle, moves any nmnher of 
squares forward, backward, or sidewise, hut not 
di.agon.'illy. 

The Queen is by f.ar the most powerful of the 
pieces, and moves over any number of squares, 
cither in straight hncs or diagonals, forward, back- 
ward, or sidewise ; so tli.it her action is a union of 
that of the rook and bishop. At starting, the queen 
alw.iys stands ou a square of her own colour. 

The King is the most inqiortant piece 
on the board, ns the g.ime depends iqion 
his s.ifoty. He moves ouly one square 
at once, in any direction, except when ho 
castles — a term to bo exjilnincd presently. 
The king cannot bo hikcn ; but when auy 
other piece attacks him, he is said to be in 
c/iecl:, and must cither move out of chock 
or intoiqiose some one of his subjects, 
unless the chccldng piece can he captured. 
When there is no means of rescuing the 
king from checlc, ho is said to bo eheok- 
niated, and the g.ime is over. Of course, 
the two kings can never moot, as they 
would be in check to each other. DouUc- 
clicd: is when a piece, by being moved, not 
only gives check itself, hut also discovers 
.1 prerioiisly masked attack from another. 

Castling is a prie-iiege allowed to the 
Icing once in a game. The move is per- 
fonned cither with the king’s rook or 
queen's rook — in the former case, the khig 
is moved to the king’s knight’s square, 
and the king’s rook is placed on the 
king’s bishop's square : in the latter case, 
the king is pl.iyed to the queen’s bishop’s 
square, and the queen’s rook is played 
to the queen’s square. But the king 
cannot ca-stle after Ii.iriiig once moved, nor 
at a moment when he is actually in check, 
nor with a rook that h.is moved, nor 
when ho passes over a S(]uarc attacked 
or cheeked by an advei-so piece, nor when any piece 
stands between him and the roblc -nuth which he 
woiihl castle, nor ivlicn in the act of castling either 
the laug or rook would have to capture au adverse 
piece. 

A drawn game results from neither player being 
.able to checkmate the other : thus, a king left .ilone 
on each side must of coui'so produce a draw, as 
do also a lung with a bishop, or a Imight, against 
a king. 

Stalcjnalc, or the not being able to move either 
the king or any other piece, also constitutes a drawn 
game. 

Odds is a term .applied to the adv.iutago which a 
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stronger player should give to a -weaker : thus, the 
removal of a rook or knight from the hotter plaj'cr’s 
forces may he fair odds ; or if the players are more 
nearly matched, the one may give a pa\ra. When 
the odds of a pa-um are given, it is always under- 
stood to he the Idng’s bishop's pawn. 

Oamhit is a technical word implying the sacrifice 
of a pa^^'n early in the game, for the pmposc of 
taking up an attacking position with the pieces. 

Supposing the worth of a p.awn to he repre- 
sented hy unity, the following is a tolerable a-verage 
estimate of the comparative value of tho pieecs ; 
Paum 1, bishop 3, knight 3, Idng 4, rook 5, queen 9. 

The chess-men being placed, the players begin the 
eng.agcmcnt by moving alternately; e,ach aiming 
to gain a nmnoric.al superiority by capturing his 
opponent’s men, as well as such advantages of 
position as m.ay conduce to victory. 

The rows of squares running straight up and 
dviwn the board are called files, those running from 
side to side are c.allcd Vines, and those running 
obliquely across are termed diagonals. 
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WHITE 


Tlie accomp.anjdng di.agram will shew .at once to 
the learner how each square is named ; and by its 
aid ho wdl speedily bo enahlod either to play over 
printed games, or to record his own. Tho playing 
over the following short game udll serve bun as a 
little initiatory practice. 


WHITE 

1. Kinc's P.Twn two. 

2. KInc’a niMiop to Queen's 

Bishop’s 4th. 

3. Queen to Kinc’s Book's Sth. 

4. Queen tnkes Kinit’s Bishop’s 

Pawn, giving Black check- 
mate. 


ELACS. 

1. King’s Pawn two, 

2. King’s Bishop to Q Bp’s 

4lh. 

3. King's Knight to K Bp’s 

Sil. 


The foregoing brief mode of ginng a checkmate is 
called the Scholar's mate, and is often practised upon 
young and unw.ary phayers. Any contractions used, 
such as ‘K’ for hiiig, ‘B’ for bishop, &c., will 
readily be tmderstood by tho use of tho diagrams. 

In the conduct of the game, and in the practice 
of C., the following ndes, precepts, and hints will 
be found very generally useful : 

Play forth your minor pieces oarlj”, and castle 
your king in good time. Vou may sometimes delay 
castling with advantage, but not often. 

Do not expect to be able to establish an cndimng 
attack with half yoim forces at home. 

Seek to let yom- stylo of play be attacking; .and 
bOO 


remember the gaining or losing of time in your 
meastu-es is the element of winning or losing tho 
game. 

Never touch a piece without moving it, nor suffer 
yoittself or your opponent to infringe any other of 
the laws of the game. 

You will find, when first player, that the opening, 
springing from yoim playing 1st King’s pawn two, 
and then your King’s Knight to the Bishop’s 3d, is 
one of tho best that you can adopt; but do not 
adhere to any one opening only. 

If you ■U'ish to adopt a purely defensive opening, 
•v’ou may play 1st Kmg’s pawn one, and follow up 
■with Q P 2, and Q B P 2. 

Next to plajnng avith good players, nothing will 
conduce to improvement more than looldng on at 
two expert players wliilst they play. Wanting 
these advantages, it is best to play over openings, 
and actual g.amcs, from books or joimnals. 

To prevent blunders and oversights, always endea- 
vour to perceive the motive of your adversary’s move 
before you play ; and look often round the bo.ard to 
sec that you arc not losing sight of any better move 
than the one you intended, or that you arc not 
suffering yourself to be tempted by a bait. 

When an onlooker, never interfere. 

Alwaj’s endeiwom- to lose with good temper, and 
to boar your adversarj’’s faults with a good grace. 

Tho Laws of Chess. 

The laws of C. arc at present in a somowh.at 
unsettled, imsatisfactory condition ; but tho follow- 
ing are tho princip.al prevailing regulations of the 
game : 

1. If any error have been committed in tho 
placing of tho bo.ard or men, either pl.ayer m.ay claim 
that tho game shall bo finished as it stands, after 
four moves have boon completed on each side, but 
not else. 

2. A move once made, by your h.aving moved a 
piece and left hold of it, cannot be retracted. 

3. If you touch a piece, you must play that piece ; 
but ns long as you retain your hold, you can pl.ay it 
where you like. If you touch a piece that cannot 
move, your opponent may compel you to play ymm 
king, unless the king be un.able to move. YTien you 
touch yoiw pieces for the mere purpose of adjusting 
them, you arc bound to say so. 

4. If you m.ake a f.also move, your opponent may 
cither cause you to retract it and move j’our king, 
or ho m.ay claim that tho false move sh.all stand, or 
that you shall make a legal move with the same 
piece, at his pleasure. 

5. If you touch one of yoim opponent’s men, he 
may compel you to take that man ; or if that bo 
impossible, to move your king, provided ho cau 
move without going into check. 

G. If on the king being checked, duo notice is not 
given, tho player whose king is attacked is not 
bound to notice it. 

7. In every fresh game, except when one is 
drawn, the first move alternates. 

S. Dr.awn g.ames coimting as no g.ames at all, the 
player who had the first move in a dr.awn g.ame is 
also entitled to it in tho next. {This absurd regula- 
tion is fast becoming obsolete ; and it is now a com- 
mon agreement in playing a series of games, that 
the move shall invariably alternate.) 

9. A player who gives the odds of a piece, is 
entitled to the first move. 

10. Tlie time for consideration of a move' is not 
limited ; but a player leaving a game unfinished 
without his opponent’s permission, loses such game. 

11. When n't the end of a game one player is left 
with just sufficient superiority of force to n’in — such 
as a Idng aud rook against king, king and two 



Ijisliops, or ldi;g, Icniglit, and Wsliop against long — 
Iio %vlio has the greater force must give chcclanate 
vithin fifty moves on each side, or else the game 
is adjudged to be dravn. Tliis law is framed to 
prevent unskilful players from wearying their 
0])ponent3 by persisting in the attempt to accomplish 
what they are too untutored to effect; and it is 
jierfectly just, since the allotted number of moves 
IS amply large enough and to spare. 

12. In case of any dispute about the l.aws, both 
players arc to agree as to an umpire, avhosc decision 
is to be considered final. 

As there is no branch of ebess-studj' better 
c.a]cid.ated to advimco the skill of a learner tb.an the 
attentively playing over recorded g,ames between 
first-rate players, ave, have given au ex<amplo of a 
game played blindfold, sinudtaneously avitU five 
other games, by the celebrated American chess- 
pl.ayer, Paul hlorphy. This gentleman adsited 
Pngland and the continent of Europe in 1858, 
and in his contests avith the best pl.aycrs fairly 
carried all before him, so that lie noav ranks as 
the greatest chcss-pl.ayor lianng. 

White — Jlr !Morphy. Black — Mr C . 

1. P to K 4. 1. P to K 4. 

2. K Kt to B 3. 2. Q ICt to B 3. 

3. K B to Q B 4. 3. K B to Q B 4. 

4. P to Q Kt 4. 4. B takes Kt P. 

5. P to Q B 3. 5. B to Q B, 4. 

G. P to Q 4. 0. P takes P. 

7. Ca.stics. 7. B takes P. 

8. Q B to R 3. 8. P to Q 3. 

9. Q to Q Kt 3. 9. K Kt to B 3. 

10. Q Kt takes P. 10. K B t.akcs Kt. 

11. Q takes B. 11. Castles. 

12. Q B to Q. 12. Kt to K Kt 5. 

13. P to K B .3. 13. K Kt to K 4. 

14. Kt takes Kt. 14. Kt takes Kt. 

15. B to K 2. IS. P to K B 4. 

IG. PaoKB4. 10, KttoQB3. 

17. K B to B 4, eh. 17. K to E. 

IS. Q B to Kt 2. IS. Q to K 2. 

19. Q B to K. 19. 11 to B 3. 

20. P takes P. 20. Q to K B stjn. 

21. E to K 8. 21. Q takes E. 

22. Q t.ake.s E. 22. Q to K 2. 

2.3. Q t.akcs Kt P, eh. 23. Q takes Q. 

24. P to 1C B 0. 21. Q bakes Kt P, ch. 

2.5. K bakes Q. 2.5. B t.akcs P, cli. 

2G. K takes B. 20. P to K 1! 4. 

27. B to K Kt, and wins. 

CHE.ST, hliLiT.niv, is a technical n.amc for tlie 
money and negoti.ablo Bocuritics carried with an 
army, and intended to defray the curreut cxpcnsc.s. 
In the English irulibary sj’stcm, this department is 
managed by the commissari.at. 

CHEST, Kayai.' The name of C. has been given 
to certain funds, maint.ained for the benefit of 
Be.amen belonging to the royal n.aay. A fiuid,' c.allcd 
the GJiait at Oltalham, avas suggested so long ago as 
the days of Drake and Haavkins, for the relief of 
avounded and superannuated so.amen. In 1590, all 
seaf.aring men in Queen Elizabeth’s service con- 
sented to a stoppage out of their p.ay of 2(1. to Gd. 
per month, to support this fund. The money w.as 
not in those days, as it would be now, put out to 
interest ; it avas Icept in a 0., and hence the n.ame 
given tp the fund itself. Diming the 18th c., the 
system became organised in a better manner ; but 
still the fund retained the name of C. ; insomuch 
that when the office avas removed from Chatham to 
G reenavlch, in 1803, it boc.amo the Ohest at Greenwich. 
'The C. is managed ex officio, and the accounts arc 
auiiualfy laid before parliament. Handsome gifts 
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are ocoasion.ally made to the fund by individuals. 
Disabled sailors receive a present sum of money, 
it not deprived of the power of e.arnmg a living ; 
but if their injuries are more permanent, they 
receia'o a pension from the C., for one year, or for 
sca-eral years, or for life, paid half-yearly. 

CHEST, or THO'BAX, in Anatomy, is the part 
of the body which lies beneath the neck and above 
the Abdomen (q. v.), constituting the uppermost of 
the two diiHsious of the trunk, or that which contains 
the heart .and lungs, and is bounded externally by 
the ribs. The C. is somewhat conical in form, tho 
broad or lower end of the cone being shut in by 
tho di.aphragm, a largo muscular partition which 
projects upwards from the lower ribs, being convex 
towards the C., and concave towards the abdomen. 
In Bespiration (q. v.), the diaphragm descends by 
its own muscular contraction, while at the same 
.time the ribs are drawn upwards .and outwards b^ 
the intercostal muscles. The cavity of tho C. is 
thus cnl.arged, the limgs are expanded, and air is 
draam into them through tho trachea or ■nandpipo 
and bronchi. See Lungs. The combination of bone, 
cartilage, muscle, and tendon entering into the com- 
position of tho C. is such ns to permit of expansion- 
movement to the extent required, and yet to guard 
against over-expansion, which would be fatal to the 
delicate textures within. The bones of tho C. aro 
at the same lime a poavcrful protection against 
cxtorn.al injurj’. 

The stnictures foiTaing tho w.alls of the C. are : 
1. Tho backbone or spinal column, AA, divided 
into 2-1 vertebra?, 12 of avliich, c.alled the cforsal 
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a-ertebrai, fonn tho thoracic portion. 2. Twelve ribs, 
B, B, B, attached to tho transvci-so processes or 
projecting portions of tho dorsal vertebra?, and 
ending in front in the costal c.artil.ages, by which tho 
ribs aro connected with 3. The sternum or breast- 
bone, 0, which occupies tho middle line. 4. Tho 
Diaphragm (q. v.). See also Skeleton. 

The contents of the C. aro tho heart, the groat 
arteries and veins, the lungs, tho trachea or wind- 
pipe, the bronclii or branches of the trachea, 
leading to tho lungs, tho oesophagus or gullet, 
and tho Thoracic Duct (q.v.), or general terminus 
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of the lymphatic system of vessels, hy vhich the 
chyle and lymph are discharged into the blood. 
The very great importance of these parts to life, 
and their great liability to deranged action, renders 
the 0. the seat of a large proportion of the diseases 
ivhich aflict humanity, and especially of those 
Tvhich end in death. Indeed, of the three organs 
rvhich the great physiologist, Bichat, called the 
‘tripod of life’ — ^vm., the brain, heart, and lungs — 
the 0. contains two ; hence its condition in almost 
all diseases, and especially in fatal diseases, is an 
object of the utmost sohoitude to the physician. 

The diseases of the C. depend in some cases on 
alterations in its form, as by Eickets (q.v.) and 
other diseases affecting the bones in early child- 
hood or in youth, as by too tight lacing in girls.. 
The lungs and air-tubes are subject to a great 
variety of diseases, among which the principal are 
consumption or phthisis pulmonalis, pneumonia, 
pleurisy, bronchitis or pulmonary c.atarrh. The 
heart is subject to pericarditis, endocarditis, and 
chronic organic disease of the valves, as well as to 
enlargement (hypertrophy), dilatation, and degen- 
erations of its muscular texture. The aorta, or 
great artery, is often affected with degeneration 
of its walls, and occasionally with aneunsm. The 
great veins are liable to over-distension, and to 
obstruction by tumours or by coagulation of the 
contained blood. The thoracic duct is also some- 
times obstructed by external pressure; and the 
oesophagus has a number of diseases usually 
described in cormeotion with the alimentary oanaL 
Most of the diseases here referred to are described 
either rmder special articles, or rmder Lukgs and 
Hrakt. 

The examination of the C. by physicians is 
now conducted not only by an investigation of 
the symptoms or obvious characters of the disease, 
but by a min ute and elaborate examination into the 
physical condition of the contained organs by means 
of Auscultation (q.v.). Percussion (q.v.), Measrrre- 
ment, &c. The application of these methods is too 
complicated and technical for explanation in detail, 
but their results will be shortly alluded to incident- 
ally in the articles above referred to on the diseases 
of the chest. The name of Laeimec (q. v.) will be 
long remembered in medicine as that of a great 
original observer, who has contributed more than 
any other to the progress of knowledge in this 
department. 

OH.F/STEE, an ancient and episcopal cily, muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, and river-port, 
the capital of Cheshire, on the right bank of the 
Dee, 22 miles from the mouth of its estuary, 1C 
miles south-east of Liverpool. It stands on a 
rooky sandstone height, and is mostly enclosed 
in an oblong quadrangle of ancient walls, 7 or 8 
feet thick, nearly 2 miles in circuit, and with 4 
gates, and now forming a promenade rvith parapets, 
where two persons can walk abreast. The two 
main streets cross each other at right angles, 
and were cut out of the rock by the Eomans 
4 to 10 feet below the level of the houses. The 
houses in these streets are curiously arranged : 
the front parts of their second stories, as far back 
as 16 feet, form a continuous paved promenade or 
covered gallery, open in front where there are 
piUars and steps up from the street below, with 

rivate houses above, inferior shops and warehouses 

elow, and the chief shops of the town within. 
This arrangement, called the ‘rows,’ together 
with the ancient walls, and the h.alf-timbered 
construction of many of the houses, with quaintly 
carved ornamented gables of the 16th c., render 
C. perhaps the most picturesque city in England. 
C. cathedral is an irregular massive struotm-e of 
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crumbling sandstone, 373 by 200 feet, with a 
tower of 127 feet. It was formerly the chiuch of 
the abbey of St Werburgh, and for 650 years was 
one of the richest in England. St John’s Church, , 
now partially in ruins, is supposed to have been ! 
founded bv Ethelred in 698. The Deo is crossed | 
by a, superb stone arch of 200 feet span. Suburbs '• 
of viUas have recently arisen outside the walls ; and | 
a public park, presented by the Marquis of West- ' 
minster, was opened in 1807. The 0. railway sta- 
tion is the centre of several important railways, 
and is one of the largest and finest in the kingdom. 

C. has manufactures of lead, iron-foundries, chemical 
works, and an iron-ship-building yard. The chief 
exports are cheese, copper, cast-iron, and coLal. C. 
has many charitable and religious institutions, and 
is the abode of many wealthy families. Bop. 35,257. 
The city is a county in itself, and returns two 
members to parliament. In 1869, 2885 vessels, of 
166,127 tons, entered and cleared, but the silting up 
of the mouth of the Dee is against the shipping trade. 

O. was Devana Castra, or Colonia Devana, an 
important Eoman station, and has yielded many 
Eoman remains— as masonry, coins, inscriptions, 
fibulae, altars, a hypocaust, and a statue of Eallas. 

C. was only in 828 taken by the Saxons from the 
Britons. Its strength made it a refuge against 
the descents of the Danes and Northmen, but the 
Danes took it in 894. Ethelfrida retook it in 904, 
and rebrult the walls. Erom the Norman Conquest 
to the time of Henry HI., the Earls of Chester 
had their own courts and parliaments at C., with 
8 siibfeudatories and the superiors of the great 
religious houses, Cheshire being then a county 
palatine. Henry HI. made his eldest son Earl 
of Chester, a title held since by the Prince of 
Wales. Llewelyn ravaged C. in 1265. The 25 
famous C. mysteries or religious plays by Handle 
a monk (1250 — 1260), were acted in the .church. 
After a long siege, the parhamentary forces 
defeated those of Charles L at C., and took the 
city. Pearson and Porteus were bishops of Chester. 
Trinity Church contains the remains of Matthew 
Henry, the biblical commentator. The com- 
merce of C. has steadily declined since the rise of 
Liverpool. 

OHB'STEEPIELD, a municipal borough in 
Derbyshire, near the Hipper and Bother rivulets, 

24 miles north-north-east of Derby by rail. Thero 
are manufactures of leather, silk, lace, earthenware, 
and maehinery; and there are several blasting- 
furnaces in the neighbourhood. The manufactmes 
are increasing rapidly, and the minerals in the 
neighbourhood, including coal, iron, potters’ and 
brick clay, slates, and lead, are being greatly 
developed. The population was, in 1851, 7100; in 
1871, 11,427. Trade is facilitated by a canal con- 
necting 0. with the Trent, and by the main line of 
the Midland Eailway. 

CHESTERFIELD, Eael of (Philip Doeubp. 
Stanhope), an English statesman and 'author, eldest 
son of the third Earl of Chesterfield, was bora in 
London, September 22, 1694, and studied at Cam- 
bridge. In 1714, he made the tour of Europe, and 
the following year was appointed a gentleman of the 
bedchamber to the Prince of Wales. About the 
same time, he was elected M.P. for St Germains, in 
Cornwall. In 1726, on his father’s death, he became 
Earl of C., and in 1727 was sworn a privy councillor. 

In 1728, he was appointed ambassador extraordinary 
to Holland, and in 1730 was made a knight of the 
Garter and Lord Steward of the Household, but soon 
resigned that office. An eloquent and frequent 
speaker, he took an active part in all the important 
business in the House of Lords, and was for several 
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years the stremious opponent of Sir Robert Walpole, 
then premier. In 17^, he connected himself rTith 
the administration, and in 1745 rvas re-appointed 
ambassador to the Hague, hut rvas soon nominated 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, ■where he rendered 
himself exceedingly popular. In October 174C, he 
became one of the principal secretaries of state, but, 
two years after, declining health caused him to 
resign office, and in 1752 he was seized rvith deafness. 
Distingui.shed by brilliancy of wit, polished grace of 
manners, and elegance of convers.ation, he lived in 
intimaej' rvith Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, and other 
eminent men of the d.ay. Dr Johnson, -whose 
Dictionary, on its appearance, ho affected to recom- 
mend, called him ‘ a -wit among lords, and a lord 
among -wits.’ He UTote several papers, on temporary 
subjects, in 77ic Craftsman, The World, periodic.als 
of the time; but he is now best known by his 
Lellcra to his Son, Philip Dormer, rvritten for the 
improvement of his manners. These letters have 
been often republished, and they afford a good 
idea of the mental and moral calibre of the author. 
Lord C. died Jlarch 24, 1773. 

CHESTERFIELD INLET, a long and narrow 
gulf, penetrating to the westward from the north- 
west of Hudson's Bay. Its extreme dimensions are 
250 and 25 miles ; 'and the lat. and long, of its 
mouth are 03’ Sff N., and 90’ 40' W. C. I. is studded 
nearly throughout with islands. 

CHEYALIE'R (Fr. cheval, a horse), in Heraldry’, 
a horseman armed at nU points. In its more genenal 
acceptation it signifies a ICnight (q. v.). See also 
BAUNEircr and CniVAUiv. 

OHEA’’ ALTER, JDciiel, an eminent French 
economist, bom at Limoges, January 13, 1800, was, 
at the age of 18, admitted a pupil of the jPolyteclmic 
School. Thence he went to tiro School of hlinos, 
and some days before the revolution of July’, ho 
was attached as an engineer to the department du 
Nord Led away by the theories of the St Simonians, 
he was for two years editor of the Olohe, tho organ 
of that sect. Joining the schism of j\I. Enfantin, lie 
took an active part m tho compilation of the Livre 
Nouveau, the standard of their doctrines, and in 
1832 Buffered six months’ imprisonment, on account 
of liis free speculations in regard to religious and 
social questions, being regarded as an outrage on 
public morals. On 'his liberation, he at once 
retracted all that he had written in the Glohc 
contrary to Christianity, and against man-iage, and 
obtained from SI. Thiel'S a special mission to the 
United States, to inquire into the systems of water 
and railway communication there. The results 
■were published in his Letters from North America 
(1830, 2 vols. 8vo). After a visit to England, 
ho issued a work, entitled Material Interests in 
France: Pnhlic Woris, Loads, Canals, Railways 
(1838, 8vo). He was named, successively, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, CoimcUlor of State (1838), 
a member of tho Superior Coiipcil of Commerce, and 
of tho Royal Coimcil of the University; and, in 
1840, Professor of Political Economy in the College 
of France. In 1840, he was re-established in the 
Corps of Mines as engineer of tho first-class ; and in 
1840, elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Under the Republic, ho lost his various employ- 
ments.' Ho published, in 1848, Letters on the 
Oryanisatlon of Labour and the Question of the 
Labourers; and after the coup d’dlat of December 
2, was restored to his professorship, and named 
councillor of state. In 1800, C. assisted Mr Cobden 
in carrying into effect the commercial treaty between 
France and England, and was created a senator. ,He 
became a Grand Officer of tho Legion of Honour, 
1861. Besides tho works mentioned, he has written 


Political Economy (1842—1850); Probable Fall of 
the Value of Cold (1859 — translated by Cobden); 
Mexico, Ancient and Modern (1SG3) ; &o. 

CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE, in Fortification, is ,a 
hastily constructed substitute for a regular abattis, 
to stay the progress of an advancing enemy. It 
may be constructed in any way of wood or 
iron, pro-vided it presents an array of sharp or 
ragged points towards the enemy. Sometimes it 
is made of barrels or centres of timber, ■with spears 
springing out from aU sides, in such a way as to 
constitute both a support and a defence. Among 



the materiel of an army imder the care of tho 
engineers, are sometimes comprised C. formed of 
cylindrical iron barrels, about G feet long, each 
having 12 holes to receive as many spears ; tho 
spears can be packed away in the barrel, when not 
in use. Each such piece constitutes a cheval.: 
and many such, ranged end to end, form cha-aux, 
to bo used in ditches .around a fortification, on 
the bonne beneath the parapet, behind tho glacis, 
across a broach in tho rampart, or in any spot 
where a check to tho storming-party is needed. At 
Badajoz, during the Peninsiuar war, gre.at service 
was rendered by a C. formed of sword^lades fixed 
into beams of wood. Tho name is said to h.ave been 
derived from ‘ Friesland horse,’ and to have been 
first applied by tho French during tho w.ars of tho ^ 
17th ccntiuy. i 

CHE'VIOT HILLS, a mountain-range occupy- 
ing contiguous parts of the coimties of Northum- 
berland and Roxburgh, on the English and Scotch 
borders, and running 35 miles from near tho 
junction of tho Till and Tweed, in the north-east, to 
the sources of tho Liddel, in tho south-west. The 
highest points are C. Hill, 2G84 feet, .md Carter 
F^, 2020. West of Carter Fell, these lulls cliiefly 
consist of carboniferous sandstone and limestone, 
with protrusions of trap. The east portion of tho 
range is porph 3 ^tic, .and includes l^her and 
more or less conical hiUs. In tho C. l£ are tho 
sources of tho Liddel, Tyne, Coquet, and some of 
the branches of tho 'Tweed. Grouse .aboimd, .and 
the golden e.agle is seen. These hUls afford pasture | 
for the Cheroots, a superior breed of sheep. They ' 
have been tho scene of many bloody contests 
betrveen tho English and Scotch. 

CHEVRE'TTE. Sec Gyn. 

CHEVREUL, hliciiEL EtJOilNE,^ a distinguished 
French chemist, bom August 31, 1786, at Angers, 
in the department of Mame-et-Loire. In 1820, he 
was made an examiner in tho Polytechnic School; 
.and in 1824, director of tho dyeing department 
in tho manufactory of tho Gobelins. This last 
position led him to institute a series of accur.ato 
researches on colours, the results of which he made 
Icnown in a series of Mimoircs of the Academy of 
Sciences. Previous to this, C. had made himself 
kno-wn in the scientific world by a variety of 
researches and -writings. In 1826, ho was made a 
member of tho Academy ; and in 1830, Professor of 
Applied Chemistry in tho Museum of N.atur.al 
History. Besides a great number of articles in 
the Journal des Savants, beginning -with 1820, the i 
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follo^'ing "Works of C. clesen'c mention : Lemons dc 
Chimh appliquic cl la Temtura (1S2S— 1S31) ; Dc 
la Loi dll Oonlraslc simidlaiii cles Coidcurs ct dc 
V Assortiment des Objets calorie^ (1839); ThCoric dcs 
EjTets Opliqiies qua iir6scn(cnt la Etoffes dc Sole 
(ISIG) ; Dc la Baquette divinatoirc, die Pemlulc, cl 
dcs Tables tournantes (1S31) ; anti Dcs Coidcurs cl dc 
leiir Application aiix Arts Imlustricls (1864). C. is 
a Fellow of the Ro3’nl Society of London, a Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, and was Director 
of the ^Inscnm for Natural History. 

CHEVRON, in Heraldrj*, an ordinary represent- 
ing the couples or rafters of a house, and supposed 
to betoken the accomplishment of some memorable ' 
work, or the completion of some business of import- j 
ance, gencrallj' the foundation of liis on-n family by 
the ho.arcr. The C. is formed of two lines placed 


Chevron, Clicvroncl. For ClictTon, 

mTamidically, i. e., joined together .at the top, and 
descending to the extremities of the shield m the 
form of a pair of compasses. Cbcvroncl, a diminutive 
— half the size — of the che^Ton. Per chciTon, or 
party per chevron, is where the aliield is divided bv 
a Lno in the form of the chevron. 

CHEmON, in Architecture, a moulding in the 
fonn of a succession of cheiTons, othenrise called a 
zigzag moidding. In general, it is cli.aractcristic of 


exclaimed: ‘Tell him ho ai-ill find one day more 
th.an enough,’ Accordingly, .at the time of the 
h.aj'-hari'est, Peroj', avith stag-hounds and archers, 
p.asscd into the dora.ains of his foe, and slew a 
‘hundred f.alloav-dcer and harts of grice.’ SlHien the 
English had hastily cooked their g.amc, and were 
about to retire, Earl Douglas, clad in armour, and 
heading his Scottish spears, came - on the scone. 
Haughty challenge and defiance passed between 
the potentates, and the battle joined. In the centre 
of the fr.ay the two leaders met : ‘ Yield thee, Percy ! ’ 
cried Dougins. ‘ I will jneld to no Soot that ever w.as 
bom of woman ! ’ cried Percy. During this collonuj-, 
an English .arrow stnick Douglas to the heart! 
‘Fight on, my merrj' men !’ cried he, as ho died! 
Perej', with all the chivalrous feeling of his race, 
took the dead man by the hand, and vowed that 
he woidd have given all his lands to save him, for 
a braver knight never fell by such a ch.anoe. Sir 
Hugh Montgomorj', having seen the f.all of Dourdns, 
clapped spm-s to liis horse, dashed on Peroj% Imd 
struck liis spe.ar through his body a long cloth-j-ard 
and more. Although the loaders on both sides had 
fallen, the b.attle, wluch had begim at break of day 
continued till tho ringing of the ourfow-hell. Scots! 
men and Englishmen claim tho aictorj-. VTien the 
battle ended, rcprcsent.ativcs of every noble f.amily 
on cither side of tho border Lay on the bloody 
greensward. 

_ CHEYNE, Gronon, an eminent Scottish phvsi- 
cian, bom in Aberdeenshire in 1C71, was at first 
intended for the church, but proferrmg tho medical 
profession, studied at Edinburgh, under the celc- 
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Chevron, or Zigzag : 

Andover, Ilanu, 

Norman architecture, but is also found avith the 
pointed arch, during the tran.sitiou period from 
fsorman to Earlj’ English. 

CIIEI'RON.S .arc braids or b.ands of lace, worn 
as (bstinguishing marks ly the non-commissioned 
officers of regiments. The corporals, .and the v.arious 
grades of sergeant, have C. varj-ing from one to four 
111 number, cither of wliito or of gold lace. In most 
corjis, they .are worn on the right arm onlv ; but in 
the Guards, the Fusiliers, the Light InLantra-, .and 
tlie Grenadier .and Light Infantrj- companies of the 
ordinaiy regiments, on both amis. 

CHEVY CHASE, the name of perhaps the most 
famous of British ballatls. In its present form, the 
piece docs not seem to be older than .about the 
beginning of the 17th centiiiy. But more .ancient 
vemions, doubtless, existed ; and Bishop Perea' has 
published a poem of tho IGth c., which has 
obviously suggested passages in tho more recent 
composition. It is impossible to reconcile its inci- 
dents aiath liistor}', but the cv'cnt avhich is meant 
to be commemorated appc.ars to haa-e been the 
battle of Otterbum, in August 13SS— a fight avhich 
hroissart declares to haa-e been the br.aa-cst and 
most chia-alroiis avhioh av.as fought in his daa-. 
According to the ballad, Percy voaved that he 
avould enter Scotland, and take his plc.asurc for three 
days in the woods of his riv.al, and slay the deer 
therem at ivilL Douglas, avhen he heard the a-aunt, 


c profession, studied at Edinburgh, under the cele- 
a brated Dr Pitcairn. In 1700, after talcing tho 
f degree of hl.D., ho repaired to London, avherc ho 
practised in arinter, and in B.ath in summer. From 
full lia-ing he became enormouslj- fat, ns avcll ns 
asthmatic, and rcsola-_cd on strictly adhering to a 
milk and a-egotablc diet, from aa-hioh ho derived so 
much benefit that ho recommended it in .aU his 
principal mcdic.al treatises. In 1702, he published 
■'ro ?f and, in 1703, a avork 

Vn Fluxions, which procured him admission into 
Among his other works are ; 
Philosophical Principles of uTcdiiral Eeliyion, 170,7- 
Observations on Oout, 1722 ; Essay on Health and 
, Lony Life, 1725; The Enylisli Malady, a Treatise 
, on Herrous Disorders, 1733; Es^ay on Jlcgimcn, 
1/.39; Account of Himself and of his various'Ciircs 
^ 174.3. Dr U. died .at B.ath, ApriI.12, 1743. 

1 CHIABRERA, G-VnniELLO, an Italian poet, born 
I .V Savona, Sth Juno 1552. He was educated at 
• Rome under tho care of his uncle, after aa-hose death 
; he entered the service of Cardinal Comaro, but was 
; obliged to Ic.aa-e it in consequence of the rovenr-o 
he luad taken on .an Italian nobleman aabo hS’d 
done him an injiirj-. In his 50th j-car he m.arried, 
and remained independent for the rest of his life. 
He died 14th October IC37. C.’s poetio.al faculty 
developed itself late. Haa-ing commenced to read 
the Greek aariters at home, he conceia-ed a grc,at 
mlnuration of Pindar, and stroa-o successfully to 
imitate him. He aaaas not less h.appy in c.atohin" 
tho nala-e and pleasant spirit of Anacreon; his 
canzonetti being distinguished for their c.aso and 
elegance, avhile his Letterc Famiyliari was the first 
attempt to introduce the poetic.al epistle into It.ali.an 
hteratiu-c. C. also ayrote sca-cr.al epics, bucolics, and 
^m.atie poems. His Opere .appeared .at Venice, in 
C vols., 17GS. 

GHIA'NA (in ancient times, Clanis), a river in 
jLuscanj’, formed by sea-eral stre.ams from the 
Apeniuncs, and falling into the Arno a feav miles 
beloav Arezzo. Along avith anotlier ria-er of tho 
same name, aa'hich, floaving in tho opposite direction, 
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enters tlie Paglia .at'Orvieto, it -w.-itei-s the perfectly 
level Val di Cliiana, ■which its overflow rendered 
once the most pestilential district of Italy. Ferdi- 
nand III. and his minister, Fossombroni, undertook 
extensive hydi'<aulio works for impro\-ing the bed 
of the river, which they led through the hakes of 
Montepulciano and Cliiusi, and employed for the 
artificial irrigation of the whole v.allcy. Tl>e district 
has since become the most fruitftd, perhaps, of all 
Italy — a perfect garden, supporting a popul.ation 
of more than 100,000. 

CHIA'PA, or CHIAPAS, a state in the south-east 
of the Mexican confederation, lying to the south- 
avest of Aucatan, and extending m lat. between 
10° and 18° N., and in long, between 90° 30’ .and 
91° W. It contains about 19,000 sqmare miles, 
and 194,000 inhabitants, chiefly .aborigines. Nc.ar 
P.alenquc, one of the towns of C., .are some of the 
most extensia’e and magnificent ruins in Centnal 
America. 

CHIARAMO'HTiil, a town of SioUy, about 32 
miles west-south-west of SjT.acuso. It is situ.ated 
on a hill, and h.as well-built, regular streets. Wine 
of good quality is produced in the district. Pop. 
about 8000. 

CHIA'RI, a town of Lombardy, 14 miles avest 
of Brescia, on the rail w.ay between that place .and 
hlflan. It is an ancient place, many Roman remains 
being still found hero; and at one time it avas 
strongly fortified, but its avails are noav ruinous. 
Silk is the staple manufacture. Pop. 10,000. 

CHIAR-OSCTJ'RO (It, ah), an artistic town, 
composed of two Italian avords, the one of aa’hich 
signifies light, the other daricness or shadoaa’. But 
C. signifies neither light nor shadow ; neither is it 
adequately described by saying that it is the art of 
disposing of both the lights and shadoaa's in a picture, 
so long as either is regarded apart from the other. It 
is r.athcr the art of represenUng light in shadow and 
shadow in light, so that the parts represented in 
shadoav shall still haa'O the clearness and aa'armth of 
those in light, and those in light the depth and'soft- 
ness of those in shadoav. It is not the maldng of 
the one die softly and gradu.illy .aaa-ay into the 
other, but the presera-ation of both in combination, 
as ave const.antly see it in n.ature, avhen the light is 
not the mere gl.are of the sun striking on a parti- 
cular object, nor the shadoav the entire absence of 
the influence of light. 'Lhat the skilful trc.atment 
of C. is .a matter of extreme diflicidty, is plain 
enough from the a’ory small number of .artists 
avho ea'cr attain to it. Still, it is a br.anch of art 
aaathout the mastery of avhicli no painting can be 
successful in any department. It is as indispens- 
able in portrait-painting as in the highest dep.ai’t- 
monts of ideal art ; and though a just and even 
a lofty conception of the subject may be dis- 
tinctly indicated by attention to form alone, it is 
impossible that its realisation c.an ever be satis- 
factorily accomplished by any one who has not 
mastered this most subtle mode of Imndling 
colours. The only mode by •svhicli a knowledge 
of C. can be attained, so as to apply it to 
practice, is by studying it as exhibited by such 
]).ainters as Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, and, above 
all, Correggio. 

CHIA'VARI, !i m.aritime torni of Piedmont, 
situated on the Gulf of Rapallo, at the mouth of 
the Sturla, 21 miles east-south-cast of Genoa. The 
houses in generjil are 'well built, avith open arcades 
skirting the narrow streets. C. has several fine 
churches, the princip.al of avliich is the Madonna 
deV Onto. Numerous picturesque old towers, one of 
them of considerable size, are scattered over the 
toavn. Lace and silk are manufactured here ; and 


the place is also noted for its light, handsome, 
cheap fui'niture, made chiefly of cherry-wood. The 
anchovy fishery is important ; and in the vicinity 
are exteusiam slate-quarries. Pop. 10,457. — The old 
province of C., of avhich the above toavn avas the 
capital, had an area of 155 square miles, avith a 
population of 109,212. Its surface is generally 
mountainous, but it has valleys of great fertility, 
yielding grain, grapes, olives, &c. C.attlo, sheep, 
goats, and silkworms are reai'ed. 

CHIAVE'NNA, atoavn of Lombardy, beautifuUy 
situated in the midst of vineyards, at the junction 
of the valley of St Giacomo and Val Bregaglia, 38 
miles north-north-west of Bergamo. It is over- 
looked by the Rhetian Alps ; and its position on 
the Splugen road secures it considerable traffic. 
SUk, cotton, and a coarse ware cut out of a soft 
stone found in the neighbourhood, are the chief 
man'ufactures. Pop. about 4000. 

CHICA, a red feculent substance, valuable as a 
dye-stuff, gimng an orange-red colour to cotton. It 
is obtained by boiling the leaves of a species of 
Bignonia {B. Chica), a native of the banks of the 
C.as3iqui.aro and the Orinoco. The Indians use it 
for painting their bodies. The C. plant is a climber, 
until abruptly bipinnatc le.aves, smooth heart- 
sh.aped Ic.aflets, and flowers in pendulous axillary 
panicles. See BiGNOKlACiifE. 

CHICA, PITO, POSO, or MAIZE BEER, is a 
fermented liquor made from maize or Indian com. 
It is much used in some parts of South America, 
.and is m.ade in a similar m.anner to ordin.ary beer ; 
but the Indians sometimes prepare it by chewing 
instead of crushing the grains ; and that which is so 
prepared (Chicha mascada, or chewed 0.) is most 
higlily esteemed by them. ^Vhen they avish to 
make this liquor p.articu]arly strong and well 
flavoured, they have .also a practice of pouring it 
into an earthen jar, which contains some pounds of 
beef; and having made the jar perfectly air-tight, 
they buiy it sevcr.al feet deep in the ground, where 
it is left for several ye.ars. On the birth of a child, 
it is their custom thus to bury a j.ar of C., to bo 
dnmk .at the B.ame child’s marriage. C. has an 
agreeable flavour, and is very strong and intoxi- 
c.ating. A spirituous liquor is obtained from it by 
distill.ation ; ■vincg.ar is also made from it, 

CHICACO’LE, a town of the district of Gianjam, 
in the presidency of Madras, being in lat. 18° 18’ N., 
and long. 83° 58’ E., and lying 415 miles to the 
south-west of Calcutta, and 435 to the north-oast of 
M.adras. It stands on the left or north b.anlc of the 
Naglaudec, not far from the B.ay of Bengal. It is 
a military station, and contains, besides its garrison, 
about 15,000 native inh.abitants. The place has a 
reputation for its richly worked muslins. 

C H I C A’ G O (pronounced She-haw-go), the 
principal city of Illinois, and seat of Cook county, 
is situated on the south-avestern shore of Lake 
Michigan, .at the mouth of the Chicago River, lat. 
41° 50’ 20’’ N., long. 87° 37’ W. The name is of 
Indian origin, signifying ‘wild onion,’ and is first 
mentioned by Perrot, a Frenchman, by whom it 
was visited in 1071. In 1803, a stockade fort was 
erected near the mouth of the river, and named 
Fort Dearborn. When the w.ar with Great Brit.aiu 
broke out in 1812, the government, apprehensive 
that a post among the Indians so far from the 
frontiers could not be successfully maintained, 
ordered the commander to abandon it. The Indians 
destroyed the fort, wliich •ivas rebuilt in 1810. 0. 

was first settled in 1831, previous to which time it 
was a mere frontier-post; in 1832, it contained 
about n dozen families, besides the oflicers and 
soldiers in Fort Dearborn. The town was org.anised 
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by the eleotion of a Bo.ird of Trustees, August 
10, 1S33. In September 26 of the same ye.ar, a 
treaty was made for all their lands with the 
Pottawatomies, 7000 of the tribe being present, 
after wliioh they wore removed west of the Missis- 
sippi River, The first charter of the city was 
passed by the legislature hlaroli 4, 1837. The 
following table exhibits the rapid increase of 
Chicago. The estimated number of the population 
in 1835 was 1000, and the exact number, according 


to tho census returns, was 

, iu 


1840, 

. , 4,470 

1S53, 

. 60.C62 
C5,872 

1843, , 

1815, 

. 7,5S0 

1854, , 

. . 12,050 

1855, 

. 83,500 

1317, . 

10,859 

18C0, . 

150,000 

1848, 

, . 20,035 

16C5, 

. 187,440 

1S40, . 

. 2J,017 

1870, . . 

298,077 

ISjO, 

1Sj2, . 

. 25,200 
. 38,733 

1871, 

. 330,000 


C.,^icrhaps the most remaiimblc city in the 
world for its r.apiil growth, is built upon a ]«lain 
Eulliciently elevated to prevent iumulation. Within 
the past 14 years, the elevation of the principal 
streets, also the buildings, have been r.aised fiom 4 
to 10 feet, the object of this gigantic nndcrt.aUing 
being to admit of a thorough system of sewerage. 
The Chio.ago River aud its branches sep.arato tlio 
city into tlmco divisions, conneotod by bridges, 
placed upon a turn-table or pivot. The main 
stream, flowing directly west, is about 100 yards' 
wide, aud forms one of the best harbours on the 
laUcs. Vessels ascend the river and its brniiehes | 
a distance of 4 miles from its mouth, thus afrordmg 
nearly IS miles of wharf.igo. The water for the 
city is now supplied by a tunnel from Lake Michi- 
gan, which was opened in 1867, and supplies 
57,000,000 g.allons daily. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal, completed in 
1848, connects the Chicago and Illinois rivers, thus 
affording communication between tho lakes and 
Mississippi to tho coal-fields of Illinois, and to tho 
a'ast quaiTios of so-called Athens marble, regarded 
ns tho finest building-material in the country. It 
is foimd on the banks of the canal, about 20 miles 
from C. ; and is easily worked when first ipiarricd, 
like the Caen stone. 

Tho 3G public schools of C. — some cap.able of 
holding lOUO children — afford tho means of edu- 
cation, free of charge, to every child in tho citja At 
the head of tho system is tho High School. Hero 
the sons and daughters of tho poorest man may 
aspire to the highest honours in tho classics and 
modern languages. There are also numerous private 
schools and bcminaries, besides several universities, 
medical colleges, theological, literary, and scientific 
institutions located in Chicago. 

Since 1853 pork-packing h.as been conducted on an 
enormous sc.alo. In 1869, 403,102 head of cattle 
were received ; and .about 100,000 packed as beef ; 
1,061,869 hogs received ; and .about 550,000 packed 
I as iiork. .Since 183-1, C. has been the largest primary 
' grain-dCpOt in tho world. In 1869, 01,526,930 
I bushels of bread-stuffs were received, and 5G,7.')9,719 
, shipped. C. is .also tho most extensive lumber 
market in the world. In 1869, 37,191,000 sheets of 
daily and weelily newspapers were issued. 

In October 1871, a terrible fire occurred, which 
burned 18,000 houses, extending over more than 
2000 acres ; 200 persons perished, and nearly 100,000 
were rendered homeless. Tho property burned was 
estimated at 200,000,000 dolhars. This stupendous 
c.alamity aw.akened the practical symp.athy of the 
civilised world. Great Britain and other countries 
subscribed money freely for tho sufferers. The city 
was entirely rebuilt in a stylo of, great mngnificenco 
within two years. 


CHICHE'K, a town of Central America, in the 
north-east of the peninsula of Yucat.an, wliicli sepa- 
rates the Gulf of Mexico from the C.aribbean Sea, 
IS miles to tho south-west of Valladolid. It is one 
of the principal tovms of the state, and is worthy 
of notice chiefly for the remains of an ancient city, 
comprising a mined temple 450 feet long, a p3m.amid 
with a base of 550 feet sipuaro, and a domed edifice 
ornamented with sculpture. 

OHI'GHESTEU, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough and episcopal city in Sussex, 171 miles east- 
north-o.ast of Portsmouth. It stands on a plain 
between an ann of tho sea and 'the South Downs, 
which rise gently on the north. It is well built, 
.and has nude streets. Tho two- main streets cross 
at right angles, and meet m .an ol.abor.atcly worked 
eight-sided cross. Within tho suburbs the city is 
surrounded by an ancient av.aU, lA inilo in circuit, 
with some semicircular bastions, and . now a pro- 
menade under tho shade of elms. Tho c.athcdr.al, 
erected in tho 12th and 13th centuries, on the site 
of a wooden one founded 1108, and burned 1114, 
measures 410 by 227 feet, with a spire 300 feet high. 
Tho aisles .are double — a mode of construction to 
be seen nowhere else in Britain. The cathedral 
has a rich choir, .and portnaits of the English 
Bovcrciens from tho Conquest to George I., and of 
tho bi«io])3 domi to tho Roform.ation. Tho chief 
trade is in ngricultm-.al produce and live-stock. 
Tlicro are m.altinc, brouing, and tanning est.ablish- 
ments. Pop. 90u4. ' C. returns one member to 
parliament. The harbour, 2 miles to the south-west 
of the city, is a deep inlet of tho English Channel, 
of about 8 square miles ; lias several creeks and 
Thorney Isle; and is connected with C. b}- a canal. 
C. was tho Roman llcgmnn, and has afforded Roman 
remains — as a mosaic pavement, coins, urns, and an 
inscription of tho dedication of a temple to Neptune 
and Minoiwa. C. was taken and partly destioycd, 
ill 491, by the South Saxons. It was soon after 
rebuilt by Cissa, their king, and called Cissan- 
castcr, or Cissa’s Camp. It was for some time tho 
capital of tho kingdom of Sussex. In 1642, the 
roy.alists of C. sm-reiidered to tho parliamentarians, 
after a siege of ten days. 

CHICK. PEA [Oka-), a genus of plants of the 
natur.al order Lcguminosa:, sub-order Pajiiliomcccc, 



Chick Pea. 


having pinnate leaves; solitary, axillaiy, stalked 
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flowers; and' two-seeded pods, inflated ]ike bladders. 
The common 0. P. (G. arietinum) grows rvild in tbe 
cornfields of tbe countries around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and in many parts of tbe east. It is 
an annual, 14 — 2 feet high, of a stiff upright habit, 
covered with glandular hairs. The seeds abound in 
farina, and have a slightly bitterish taste. ^They 
arc about the size of common peas, curiously 
UTinkled, so that they have been thought to 
resemble a ram’s (aridis) head. They are used as 
food, either boiled or roasted, and are the most 
common parched puhe of the East. They arc an 
important article of Preneh cookery. They have 
been in general use from the earhest times, and 
the plant is extensively cultivated in Egypt, Syria, 
India, the south of Europe, &c. Its oiUtivation 
extends as far north as the southom parts of 
Germany; but in the climate of Britain it is found 
too tender to be a profitable crop. It is the Gram of 
India, and the Oay-vance of the Erenoh, whence the 
English niimo Caravances. The herbage affords a 
nutritious food for c.attle, and the seeds are one of 
the occasional substitutes for coffee. In ^at 
summer heats, drops exude from this plant, which, on 
drying, leave crystals of almost pure oxalic acid. 

CHI'CKEN'-POX, a contagious febrile disease, 
chiefly of children, and bearing some resemblancc to 
a very mild form of small-pox (q. v.). C. is distin- 
guished by an eruption of vesicles or blebs, which 
rarely become pustidar or ycUow, and leave only a 
very slight inonist.ation, which falls off in a few 
days, without 'any permanent mark or pit, as in 
small-pox. From its vesicular character, it has 
been c,alled the crystal poch. It has been argued 
that C. is, in fact, only small-pox modified by 
previous vaccination; but this opinion, though main- 
tained on good authority, is not generally received 
by medical men. It is a disease of little or no 
danger, the fever being often hardly perceptible, 
and never lasting long. 

CHI'OK'WEED (Sidlaria media), one of the 
most common weeds of gardens and cultivated 



Cliiokweed [Stellaria media ) : 
a, brancli Tvith leaves and flowers, reduced; h, n flower; 
c, parts of fructiflcatlon. 

fields, is a species of Stitciiwoiit (ta v.). It is a 
native of most parts of Emrope and of Asia, appear- 
ing during the colder months even on the plains of 
India; an annual, with a weak procumbent stem 
and ovate leaves, very variable; some of the smaller 


varieties in dry sunny situations sometimes puzzling 
young botanists, from having only five or tlmeo 
instead of ten stamens; but always characterised 
by having the stem curiously marked with a line 
of baits, which at each pair of leaves changes 
from one side to another, and in four changes com- 
pletes the circuit of the stem. The leaves of 0. 
afford a fine instance of the deep of plants, closing 
up on the young shoots at night. G. is a good 
substitute for spinach or greens, although generally 
little regarded except as a troublesome weed, or 
g.athered only by the poor to make poultices,^ for 
which it is very useful, or for feeding cage-birds, 
which .are very fond both of its leaves and seeds. 
A number of species of a nearly allied genus, 
Gerastium, natives of Britain, also bear the name 
of C., or Mouse-eah C., and the name is occasion- 
ally given to other plants, either botauically alhed, 
or of somewhat simil.ar appearance. 

OHICLA'NA, a town of Andalusia, _Sp!iin, about 
12 miles south-east of Cadiz. It is pleasantly 
situated on a plain between two hills, .and its houses 
being .all built of white stone, present a cheerful 
appe.arance. It has a splendid hospital. The manu- 
factures arc linen, eartbcnw.are, and brandy. Its 
mineral baths are much frequented by the inhabit- 
ants of Cadiz. Population variously estimated, but 
probably .about 5000. 

CHI'CORY, or SU'CCORY (Gichokum), a genus 
of plants of tbo natural order Composita:, sub-order 
Cidioracea:, distinguished by bracts in two imequal 
rows, tho outer always reflexed, the inner latterly 
becoming so, a nearly naked receptacle, obovate 
striated achenia, and a pappus of two rows of 
minute scales. The species are few in number, 
herbaceous plants, full of milky juice, natives chiefly 
of tho warmer temperate regions of the eastern 
hemisphere. Tho common C. or SucconY (v. 
Intybus) is a peren- 
nial plant, found wild 
in England and most 
parts of Europe, 
growing in waysides, 
borders of fields, &c. 

It has a long carrot- 
like root, cirtemally 
of a dirty or brownish 
yellow colour, and 
white within. Tho 
stem rises to the 
height of 2 — 5 feet, 
branching, the leaves 
are runcinate, resem- 
bling those of the ^ 

dandelion; the flowers 
sessile, axillary, in 
airs, rather largo, 
eautiful, generally 
blue, more r.arely 
pink or white. C. 
is pretty extensively 
cultivated, both in 
England and on the 
continent of Europe, 
for its roots. It is 
also cultivated for 
feeding cattle with its 
leaves. The blanched 
leaves are sometimes 
used as a salad, and 
they are readily pro- 
ciured in winter by Chicory Boot, 

placing the roots in 

a box with a little earth in a cellar. — ^To this genus 
belongs also tho Ehbive (q. v.). 
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0. has been used as a substitute for coffee, or to 
mix ivith coffee, for at least SO years. The roots are 
pulled up, -(vashed, out into small pieces, and dried 
on a kUn, which leaves a shriveUod mass not more 
than one-fpui-th the weight of the original root. It 
is then roasted in he.atod iron cylinders, which are 
kept revolving as in coffee-roasting, during which 
it loses about S25 to 30 per cent, of its woi^it, and 
evolves at the same time a disagreeable odom-, 
resembling burned gingerbread. An improvement 
to the C. during roasting is the addition of 2 lbs. 
of lard or butter for every ewt. of C., wliich com- 
municates to it much of the lustre and geneml 
appe.ar.aneo of coffee. It is then hand-picked, to 
remove chips of wood, stones, &o., and is reduced 
to powder, and sold sop.arately as C. powder or 
<7. coffee, or is added to ordinary ground-coffee, and 
is sold ns a mixture. C. contains a good deal of 
sugar, b'ot otherwise docs not serve to siipplj' the 
animal economy with any useful ingredient. It gives 
off a deep bromi colour to water, when an infusion 
is made, and hence its main use in coffee. Some 
people dislike the taste of riid when largely 



t'liicii;y. 


used, it has a tendency to produce dianha'a; but 
many poojde prefer to use coffee mixed with C. 
owing p.artly to the taste it communicates, Imt 
maimy to the appearance of strength which it 
gives to the cofl'cc. Tho C. is liable to adulter- 
ation ; and roasted beans, pease, carrots, parsnijis, 
mangold-\nu'zel, .acorns, horse-chestnuts, biseuit, 
oak-bark tan, logivood and mahogany dust, and 
even the livers of horses and bullocks, are said to be 
employed in its adulter.ation. 

CHIEF, in Heraldr}', an ordinary formed by ,a 
horizontal line, and occupying the 
upper part of tho escutcheon. Like 
tho other honour.ablo onliu.arics, the 
C. ought properly to take up a 
third part of tho shield'; but avhen 
the other charges are numerous, the 
C. is frequently diminished in size. 

In Cliief. — -Ainy object borne in tho upper or 

chief p.art of tho shield is 8.aid to be 
in chief, though the C. bo not divided off from the 
rest of the field, as a separate portion . — On a Chief: 
Is when the object is represented on tho C., ilividcd 
off as above described. 

CHIEF-JUSTICE. See Justice Courts. 

CHIE'hl-SEB, a lake of Upper Baa’aria, tho 
largest in the county-, lies about 42 miles soutli-e.a3t 
of Munich. It is situated at an elevation of more 
than 1500 feet above the sea ; its length is 12 miles, 
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avith a breadth of 9, and its greatest depth 480 feet. 
Its shape is irregidar, and its coast much indented. 
It has three islands ; the Achen and Prien flow into 
it, and its surplus w.ater is discharged by tho Alz 
into tho Inn. The C. is famous for its fish ; and a 
small steamer which plies on it, enables travellers to 
view its fine scenery. 

CHIE'm, a toavn of Piedmont, Northern Italy, 
situated on the slope of a hiU 9 miles south-east 
of Tiuiii. C. is an ancient place. By the later 
Homans it was called Carea. The church of St 
Dominico, built in I2C0, has some good paintings ; 
and that of Santa Maria della So.ala, built in 140d, 
is one of the largest Gothic structures in Piedmont. 
C. is one of the oldest manufacturing towns in 
Europe, its manufacture of fustians and cotton 
stuffs dating fr’om 1422. Sillc, cotton, and linen 
are still important m.anufaoturcs. Pop. 12,000. 

CHIE'TI, an archiepiscopal city of Italy, c.apital 
of the prortneo of Abruzzo Citra, is situated on 
a hill near the Pescara, about 100 miles north of 
N.aples. It is a well-built .and flourishing place, 
avith some imposing juiblic edifices, including a 
c.athcdral, l5-ceum, and the.atrc; and its agroe.ablo 
situation has made it the residence of munerous 
wealthy families. The district around is fertile and 
well ciUtivatcd, and in tho city, tho cloth and silk 
m.anufactures afford employment for a considerable 
niunber of people. Pop. 20,000. 0. is a very old 
place, being built on the site of the ancient Teate 
of the Romans, many of tho remains of which are 
stUl visible. In the year 1524, St Gaetano foiuidcd 
hero the order of tho Thc.atincs. 

OHIGKE'CTO BAY, the more westerly of tho 
two inlets at tho head or north end of the B.ay of 
Fimdy, in Brifish North America. It sop.arates 
Nova Scotia from Now Bnmswick, is 30 miles long 
and 8 broad, and has .an istlunus of only 14 miles 
in width between it and Northumberland Strait, 
in tile Gulf of St LauTcnce. 

CHI'GOB, or JI'GGER [Pidcr, or Sarcopsffla 
])enctrans), a species of Flea (q. v.j, rather smaller 
than tho common flea, and with loss powerful limbs, 
found in the West Indies and South America, where 
it is excessively troublesome, attacking any exposed 
part of the human body, and eflecting a lodgment 
bctw'cen tlie skin and flesh, often imder the skin 
of the foot or tho nails of the toes. At first, its 



Chigoe [Piticx pcnclrarts): 
n, male; li, praviil female. 


presence is indicated onl}' by a slight itching 
or tingling ; but an ulceration is likely soon to be 
tho residt, wiiioh is not only very painful, but even 
dangerous, when the female C. is allowed to remain 
and to deposit her numerous eggs. Before these 
are deposited, her abdomen'becomes distended in an 
extraordinary manner, as a membranous bag, to 
tho size of a pea. The ulcer speedily contains a 
gre.at colony of chigoes. The iiegrosses of the West 
Indies are very expert in extracting the C., w’hich 
is also removed by w'ashing with tobacco-juice. 
Rubbing -with tobacco-leaves is also employed as 
a iircventive of its attacks. 





CHIH-LE, or PECniH-LE, one of the northern 
prorinces of China, and the most important of the 
IS, as being the centre of government, and contain- 
ing Pekin, the imperiai cajiital, tlic residence of the 
emperor and court. Po]i. about 28,000,000 ; area, 
CSj’JtO square miles. 

CIIIHtJA'HUA, .a city of the Jfexican confeder- 
ation, vith 12,000 inli.ahitant.s, and a consider.ahlc 
trade between Santa Fe, m Xcw Jlexico, and tlio 
United States, ft is in lat. 2S’40’ X., and long. 105’ 
W., and h.as a cathedral, convents, and .an .aque- 
duct 3 miles lonir, besides apjiroiiriate buildings, as 
the c.apit.al of the state of its own name. The terri- 
tory in question, stretching in lat. from 27° to 32' X., 
anti in long, from 10 1° to 10S° 40' W,, is dirided 
from Texas, in the United State.s, bj' the P.io Bravo 
del Xorte. It is a table-land, more remarkable for 
mineral resources than for agricidtiir.al jirodnctions. 
It abounds in nitre and other salts, and is rich in 

I mines of gold and silver. 

I CHI'LBLAIXP. Sec CnArrrn II.vn’d.s. 

CIIIIiT), Sin Jo.si.Mi, an eminent London mer- 
chant, and one of the ablest of the earlier English 
writers on commerce and political economy, bont 
in 1030, was the .second son of liichard Child, a 
merchant of I-ondon. Ilis princip.al work i.s entitled, 
lirUf OhsCTvatiom coitc<'ritin>t Truth- nnd the JnlrriM 
of ^^onrl| (Loud. 1008. 4to) j a 2d edition, much 
enlarged, entitled A Xtw Discours-' of Treule, was 
published in 1000. In thi.s work ho expl.ains his 
jilans for the relief and empIo 5 'ment of the pitnr, 
including the substitution of districts or unions for 
parishes, and the compulsory transportation of 
paupers to the colonics. Ho was one of the direc- 
tors, and for some time chairman of the laast India 
Comiiany, and is said to have WTitten several tracts 
in defence of the tr.ade to the East Indie.s, which 
were published anonymously. In 1078 lie w.xs 
created a baronet, and died in 1020. 

I Cni'LDEniHAf?, or HOLY IXXOCKXTS’ 
D.'VY (2Sth Docemher), is ob.servod by the Clmrch 
of I’omc arith mas.ses for the children killed by 
Herod. It was considered unlucky to marry or to 
begin any work on this day. From Ikuni'H Lrilrrs 
(vol. i. p. 231) are learn that the coron.atum of King 
iidwanl r\k avas jiut off till the Mond.ay, becaiue 
the preceding Sund.ay aa-as Childcnn.as IXay. 'J'he 
learned Gregory F.ays : ‘It hath been a custom and 
yet is clscavhere, to whip nji the children upon 
Innocents' U.ay morning, that the memory of Herod's 
muialer might stick tlio closer, and in .a moderate 
projiortion t<5 act over the crueltie again in Idnde.’ 
C, is .also a liolid.ay of the Church of England. 

CIII'LD-KILLIXG. .See I.Nr.axTicini:. 

CIirUDKEX, Lixi.ii. C'.ar.tcn v or. .See I.vr.vt.T, 
Mi.von, I’ltil, GuAr.ni.vN, Tinon, Cfli.tTon. 

CHITjD-.STEALIXO. .Sec AiiDft'rin.v. 

CIII'LI, a republic of Siianish origin, in South 
America, is the most southerly ht.ato on the avc.st 
Hide of that continent. It lies avholly between the 
av.atcr-shed of the Andc.s and the filiores of tie. 
Pacific, fitrctching coastwise from Bolivia to Pata- 
gonia, in lat. 25' 30' — 13’ 20' .S., and in long. C9’ — 
74° W., ha\’ing an extreme length of about 1240 
milc.s, and an .avenage breadth of fully 120. Within 
these limits, however, lies the virtually independent 
Araucania (q. v.), comprising most of the m.ainl.and 
to the left of the Biobio ; while the hoiltlieni portion 
is confined chielly to Cliiloe (q. a-.) .and its archi- 
pelago. C. i.s dirided into 1,5 jiroviiioas, of which, 
including certain outlying depemloncie.s in PaLagonia, 


the aggreg.ato area has officially been stated at 
nearly 140,000 square miles ; and the population, in 
IS/O, at 1,9.38,801. The c.apital is Santi.ago, situated 
pretty nc.arly in the hc.art of the country, and con- 
nected with Valparaiso, the principal port, by a 
r.ailw.ay of 90 miles in length, and .also by telegraphic 
wires. The other towns arc on or near the ocean ; 
and, to arrange them according to the relative 
amounts of their trade, they arc v alp.araiso, Copiapo 
.and Caldera, Coquimbo, Taloahuano, and Con- 
cepcion, Iluasco, Constitucion, and Valdivia. Tho 
tot.al exports of the republic .amounted on the aver- 
.age of five years, from 1SG7 to 1871, to £0,000,000; 
.and the imports during the same period to .£.5,200,000. 
Tho foreign commerce of C. is c.arried on mainly 
with Great Britain, to which two-thirds of tho 
exports are sent. O'he sl.aplo arficlo of export to 
this country is copper, tho v.aluo of which, in 1871, 
was £2,,37C,1S0. Tho articles of c.xport next in 
importance are, in order of value, silver ore, to tho 
a-.alue, in the same year, of £478,504; wheat, to that 
of £.327.855 ; r.aw cotton, £147,331; and wool, 
£111,812. The princip.al articles of British produce 
imported into C. arc cotton and woollen manu- 
factures. In 1871, tho value of the total imports 
of Cotton f.abries was .£772,041, and that of 
woollens, £220,712. Aniong tho other imports 
Mere iron, wrought and uinn'ought, to tho valllo 
of £2*29.917 ; and hard- wares and cutlery v.alued 
.at i8S,.59S. The internal debt of C. is stated to 
be (in 1873) £1,400,2.50 ; and the foreign debt, 
.£.5,258,950, Tho army, according to tho latest 
odieial returns, numbers about .5300, raised by con- 
Fcription, and 30,000 national 'guards or militia. 
The n.avy, designed only for coast defence, consisted, 
.at the commencement of 1872, of 9 ves'els, c.arrying 
in all 40 guns. The commercial n.avy consisted, at 
the close of 1809, of 255 vessels, of 58,200 tons. 

I The Bom.an C.athoho Church is cstahli.shcd, .and 
that ]iractically to the exclusion of cverj’ other 
denomm.ation. Of mixed marriages, tho o'ffspiang, 
whether male or female, must bo educated in the 
n.ational faith. In its ])olitic.al constitution, C. 
appe.ars to be tho beast deinocr.atic republic in tho 
Xcw Worbl. The legislature is composed of two 
hou.ses. The deputies nt for three j’cars ; and the 
Senators are chosen for nine, retiring in thirds at tho 
end of every third year. Tho x'oters for a deputy — 
to Hay nothing of tho still more select a’oter.s for a 
senator— must possess either .£100 in real property, 
or £200 in personal effects, nr .£20 of income ; 
a pecuniary (|U.alilic.ation which i.s exceptionally 
doubled for the avi'.althier localities of Valparaiso 
•and .Santiago. In ISIS, .attempts wero made, but in 
v.aiii, to .almlish or modify these restrictions on tho 
suffrage. Under thi.s form of government, C. has 
maintained a degree of peace and ]irosperity utterly 
unknown to tho other transatlantic commonwealths 
of kindred race. In thus respect, hoivevcr, tho 
character of the iieoplc has doubtless co-operated 
with the tendency of the institutions. As con- 
trasted avilii Spanish Americ.a in gencr.al, C. contains 
an unu'-ually large proportion of Jiliu-opeau blood. 

Imiiiedi.ately after the coiu|Ucst of I’cru, C. was 
Hci/ed by Alinagn), a companion of Pirarro, subse- 
quently liccoining tho Beat of a capt.ain-gencr.alship, 
which held Bw.ay ns far as Capo Horn. In 1810, 
commenced the war of iiulepeiidcncc, which, at tho 
tdose of eight years, was decided against Spain by tho 
x-ictory of Jfayjio. 

Gcolo^'l . — The prodomiiiaiit roclm of C. are crj'stal- 
linc ami motamoqihic. They fonii the range of tho 
Andes, except in those districts in which active 
volcanoc.s exist, xvhero they are covered xvith recent 
x'olcanic rocks. They ocoiqij' ahso the whole of tho 
level ground between tho mountain-range ami the 



Bhores of tlio Pacific, ■with tlie cxcejition of a iiarro'w 
stretcli of pala3ozoio fosBilifcroiia strata -wliicli run 
along the coast south from Santiago for a distance 
of 300 miles. The coast-lino of C. is being continu- 
allj' altered from tho elevation of theiwholo country 
to au extent of at least 1200 milc.s along tho Pacific 
shores, produced by volcanic agency. In 1S22, 
tho coast was raised 4 feet at Qiuntcro, and 3 feet 
at Valparaiso. Oy.sters and other raollusks were 
left dry, and perished, becoming ofifensivc as they 
decomposed. Tho change of level was permanent, 
over an area of 100,000 square milc.s, nc.arly as large 
as tho avliolo extent of tircat Britain and Ireland. 
jV .similar extensive elevation was noticed in 1835 by 
Ca))tain Fitzroy. 

Physic.allj-, tho continental nortion of the republic 
— for its insular .section will, in this respect, be 
noticed unilcr tho hc.ad of OniLoi: — prc.scnts m.any 
.singularities. Of all tho maritime regions on the 
glolie, it is perhaps the most isolated. On every 
sale but the fica — and that sea very rcinoto from the 
main thoroughfares of commerce — it is beset by 
dilhoultic,s of communication. W ith the lonely 
wilderness of Pat.agonia to the south, and the dre.ary 
de.scrt of At.acama on the north, it i.s bounded cm 
tho c.ast by a inountaui-chain which, altogether 
impractic.ablc in winter, can bo ero.'sed, even in 
Minimcr, only by a few jiasses ranging between 
12, '150 feet and l.(,370 in elevation. Moreover, this 
strip between the Amh s and the Pacific is brohen 
into plateaus in the interior, and vallejs outlie coast, 
by two longitudinal lange.s, \nth numerous l.ater.al 
sjiURi i while, throughout tlie length and breadth, 
tlic general level gr.idually de eend-i, as well to the 
fouth ns to the wi ^t. In point of mere temperature, 
so rugged a hurface— covering fully 15’ of latitude, 
and attaining an altitude of more tinau -I imhs 
within about 2’ of longitude — must jireseut iie.arly 
every po-.silile variety. 'J'hrough the recii>roe;il 
action of the Ande.s ((p v.) and tho jirev.iiliiig 
winds, the rain-fall graduates it-^elf, uith mme- 
thing of luatl unatical regularity, from tho parching 
shies of the ii ith to the drenching clouds of the 
loiitli— a graduation which, dnstiirbcd merely by 
the melting of the mountain .siiow.s, h, m .a great 
ineasiiro, iiece; sanly rcllected m the condition and 
magnitude of the eountlc. -i water-ciuu'.ie i. lienee 
the nvers to tho north of the .M.iyno, avlueli 
enters tho P.acilic near latitude .'IP, ntv hut ineon- 
siderablo btre.ains ; while, further to the iioiith, the 
M.aiile, the liiobio, and the Calae.dla arc .all to tome 
extent navigable. 

Prom tho caii-.c last mentioned, dilfermt ilistriets 
vary rcmarh.ably in their jirodiietioni. To the north 
of the Coiiiiiiiifio, about l.at. 30’, is ehielly an arid 
waste, ledeemed, however, from lieiiig valuch-si by 
Its mints; and to the i.outh of the Biobio, about 
l.at. 37°, timber and pabtiirage divide the mil 
between theiii. Tho intermediate ceiiiru .alone is 
fitted for .agriculture, yielding, besides in.aize and 
hemp, ICurope.m graiins and fruits in nbiind.ance. 
XolwithbLanding .all the varieties and vicis.sitiide.s of 
elini.ato, the country may claim to be, on the whole, 
extremely he.althy. 'J’he iiianiif.acture.s are e.arthcn- 
w.are.s, cojiper-avare.s, linens, cordage, soa]), leather, 
and biandy ; and, in addition to tho wheat and 
metals alre.idy specified, tho ex])orts, especially from 
the south, embrace tallow, hides, jerked beef, and 
live-.stoeK. C. had, in 1871, COO mile.s of railways; 
and a line is projected eonnecting it with Biienos- 
Ayres, and going over a pass of the Andes COOO 
feet high. There arc also eoinmon roads ; but they 
are neither numerou.s nor good. In fact, the w.aiit of 
highways and bridges is a ncrious obstacle to tho 
]irogress of trade and cultivation. In the basin of 
the Lower Biobio, co.al is plentiful. 
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CHILI, or CHILLI. Sec CiU’.sicunr. 

CHILI NETTLE. See LoASACEjc. 

CHILI SALTPETRE is a commercial name 
ajiplicd to the nitr.ato of sod.a. Sec Soda, Nitrate. 

CHILLIANWA'LLA, a vUlage* of tho Punjab, 
being 5 miles from tho left or east bank of the 
Jliclum, tho most westerly of the five' rivers which 
give name to tho coimtry. It is in lat. 32° 40' N., 
and long. 73° 39' E., being 85 miles to the north- 
west of Lahore. 0. claims notico as tho scene of 
Lord Gough’s dearly won victory, over tho Sildis, of 
January 1849, and also as tho site of au obelisk 
erected to the memory of those xvho fell in tho two 
Sikh Avars. 

CHILL IN GWORTH, Williaji, a famous 
theolorian of tho Cliiireh of England, W'as bom at 
Oxford in 1002, and educated at Trinity College in 
that university, xvlierc tho arguments of a Jesuit 
named Fisher indueod him to boconio a Roman 
Catliolie. Ho xvitlidrow to Doiiay ; butAv.a.s induced 
by his godfather. Dr Laud, then Bishop of London, to 
re-examine tho whole controversy betiveon Catholics 
and Protestants, and in 1031, lio rctumod to tho 
bosom of tho Anglican Church. Four years hater, 
ho published a work, entitled The HdUjion of 
Proic^'.anU a Safe Way to Sah'cilion. Itav.a.s exceed- 
ingly keen, ingenious, and conclusive in point of 
argument. C. was perhaps the ablest disputant of 
his .age ; and had there not been a certain licklencs i 
and w.ant of nolidity about his intellect, .and a 
nervous suspicion that all human rc.a.soniDg might 
be \ati.ated by undiscovered f.allacics, he might 
have jiroduccd a really great work. T/tc Pciiyioii 
of I’ro'cstaut.^ acquired a aridc popularity. C. w.a.s 
olferod church prefennciit, avliich ho at first refused 
—having certain scniiile.s in regard to tho Biibscrip- 
tion of the 39 Articles — but afterwards accepted, 
lie became Chancellor of the Church of S.anim, and 
prebendary of Bri.xworth, in North.ampton.shirc. lie 
«as a i.troiig my.alht, and on tho brcaldng out of 
tho civil Avar, aecompaiiied the king'.s forces. Ho 
died .January ll«M. 'The lx.’.st edition of 'flic IMiyinn 
of /’rof' ..fd/iti apiieared in 1742, Anth eennons, itc., 
and a life of tho author, by Dr Birch. 

ClIILLON, a celebrated castle and fortre.^s of 
.SAvit/erlaiid, in the canton of ^''nud, G miles south- 
east of Vev.ay. It is situated at tho cast end of the 
Lake of Geneva, on au isolated rook, almost entirely 
.surrounded by dieii Avatcr, and is connected Avitli 
tho Hhore by a Avooden bridge. Tho castle is said 
to h.AA'c been built in 1238, by .iVmadeus IV. of 
Savoy, and it long scrAod ns a state prison. It is 
famous as the pri.son of Boiinivard, tho prior of 
.'■It Victor, Avho having, by his elforts to free tho 
Geiicveie, rendered himself obnoxious to the Duko 
of Bavoy, Avas carried oil' by emi.ssarics of that 
potcnt.ate, and confined hero for si.x years, at tho 
I'lid of Avhich time tho castle had to surrender to 
the Beme.so and Geiieve.se, when Bonnivard Avas 
liberated. C. has been immortalised by Bjtou's 
PriKonir of ChiHon. Tho e.astio is noAV used ns a 
iiiaga-zine for milit.wy stores. 

CHILOE', tho insular proA’ince of Chili (q. A’.), is 
au arcbi]icl.ago on tho Avest .side of South America, 
Avhicli takes its name from it.s princip.al island. It 
is separated from tho rest of tho republic, or rather 
from Patagonia, by tho Gulf of .ilricud, extending 
ill S. lat. from 41“ 40” to 43° 20', and iu W. long, 
from 73’ to 7-1°. The province — which, in 1870, 
numbered G'2,9S3 inhabit.ants — contains, in addi- 
tion to C. Proper, about GO islets, of Avliicli about 
30 aro uninh.aliitcd. In tho archipelago .arc two 
toAAUiB, both of them seaports of C. Proper — Castro, 
tho ancient capital, on tho cast coast ; and S.an 
Carlos, the modern scat of goA'cmmcut, toAA'ards the 



nortli-wsfc extremity. The atmosphere, like that 
of the mainland opposite, is excessively moist; 
tho westerly .rvinds, more particularly in rvinter, 
bringing almost constant rains. The climate, horv- 
cver, is on the whole healthy. This fact is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as C. Proper is one 
natural forest, measuring 100 miles by 40, with 
a partially cleared and cultivated margin on the 
sea. The chief products are wheat, b.arley, potatoes, 
apples, and strawherries ; and cattle, sheep, and 
pigs are reared in considerable numbers. Agricul- 
ture, however, is in a very primitive state ; and 
the staple food of many consists of mussels and 
oysters. The population, equally indolent and 
poor, differs from that of the rest of Chili in tho 
great preponderance of aboriginal blood. Schools 
are numerous; but, from the ignorance of the 
teachers, education has not made satisfactory pro- 
gress. The principal manufacture is a coarse wooUen 
cloth, dyed blue. Tliis archipelago was discovered 
by the Spaniards as late as 1558 ; and as it was the 
hast integral portion of Spanish America to be 
colonised, so also was it tho last to throw off the 
mothor-coimtry's yoke. 

OHILOGTTA'THA akd OHILO'PODA. See 
MYBliPODA. 

OHI'LTBRN HILLS, the south part of the 
low chalk range avhich nms north-cast, about 70 
miles, from the north bend of tho Thames, in 
Oxfordshire, through Bucks and tho borders of 
Herts and ]3eds, and ends in NorfoUc and Suffolk. 
In Oxford, Herts, and Beds, tho 0. H. are 16 to 20 
miles broad, and tho highest points are Wendover, 
905 feet ; and Whitehouse, 893. 

CHILTERN HUHpBEDS. In former times, 
the beech-forests which covered the Ohiltem 
Hills, in Buckinghamshire, were infested with 
robbers, and in order to restrain them, and protect 
the peaceable inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
from their inroads, it was usual for the crown 
to appoint an officer, who was called the Steward 
of the Chiltem Hundreds. The office, which h.as 
long ceased to servo its primary, now serves a 
secondary pur])ose. A member of the Hotrse of 
Commons carmot resign his seat rmless disqualified 
cither by the acceptance of a place of honour and 
profit under the crown, or by some other caitse. 
Now, the’ stewardship of the G. H. is held to he 
such a place, and it is consequently applied for 
by, and, granted, in tho general case as a matter 
of course, to any member who wishes to resi^. 
As soon as it is obtained, it is again resigned, and is 
thus generally vacant when required for the purpose 
in question. When the 0. H. are not vacant, 
however, the same purpose is served by the steward- 
ship of tho manors of East Hendred, Northshead, 
and Hempholmo. As to the offices which are held to 
vacate seats, see Election. ‘ The practice of grant- 
ing the Cliiltem Hundreds for the purpose above 
described began only about the year 1750, and its 
strict legality has been doubted, on tho groimd that 
the stew'ardship is not an office of the kind requisite 
to vacate a seat. Tho gift of the Chiltem Hundreds 
lies with tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, and there 
is at least one instance of its being refused. ,In 
1842, after very awkward disclosures had been made 
before a committee of the House of Commons, as 
to corrupt compromises, which had been entered 
into for the purpose of avoiding investigation into 
gross bribery in the election to certain boroughs, 
of which Beading was one, the member for Koad- 
ing applied for the stew.ardship of the Chiltem 
Himdreds, and w'as refused — the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer being of opinion that, by granting it, he 
would in some sort have made himself a i)arty to 


transactions which ho did not approve, and of which 
the House of Commons had implied its condem- 
nation .’ — Standard Library of ^Political Knowledyc, 
p. 500. 

OHIMiE'BA, a gennn of cartUaginons fishes, 
ranked by Cuvier ivith the Sturgeons (Slurionulae), 
but now generally regarded as the type of a dis- 
tinct family, of which only two or three species are 
known. The gills have a single rvide opening, as in 
the sturgeons ; but the gill lid or operculum is merely 
radimcntal, and concealed in the skin, whilst there 
is an approach to sharks in the stmeture of the 
^Is. The only known species of C. is O. monstrosa, 



Chimter.a Monstrosa. 


occasionally found in tho British seas, and more 
common in more northern latitudes. It is some- 
times called the King of the Herrings, . It pursues 
the shoals of herrings, and is oonsequently some- 
times taken in herrmg-nets. It is seldom more 
than three feet long. Its general colour is silvery 
white, tho upper parts mottled with brown. It 
produces very large leathery eggs. 

OHIMAJBA a mythieal monster, deseribed by 
TIomer as having a Iron’s head, a goat’s body, and 
the tail of a dragon. The rationahstio account of 
0. is, that it represented a mountain in Lycia whoso 
top was tho resort of lions, its middle of goats, and 
tho marshy ground at the bottom of which abounded 
with serpents. In the same manner, BeUerophon’s 
(q. V.) victory over the 0. is explained by sayirig, 
that he first made his residence on this mountain. 
The myth seems, at all events, to have belonged to 
Asia Minor, as gigantic carvings of the C. on rocks 
are there found. It is usually represented as a lion, 
out of the "back of which grows the head and aeok 
of a goat. — C. is used figuratively to denote anj 
monstrous or impossible conception, the unnatmal 
birth of the fancy. It is frequently depicted on 
shields, as a heraldic charge. 

CHIMA'PHILA. See ■Wintep.-oeeen. 

OHIMBOBA'CO, a conical peak of the Andes, 
in Quito, 21,424 feet above the sea, but only 
about 12,000 above the level of its own table- 
land. It is capped ivith perpetual snow, and 
was long regarded as the loftiest mountain m the 
world. Latterly, however, it has been ascertained 
to bo overtopped by sbrne peaks, not merely of 
the Himalayas, but even of the central division of 
its own chain. Its lat. and long, are 1“ 30 S., and 
79’ W. Thoimh the summit of C. has never been 
reached, yet Humboldt ascended within 2138 feet 
of it, and Boussingault and HaU within 1729. 

OHIME'BE, ‘ the upper robe worn by a bishop, 
to which the lawn-sleeves are now generally 
attached.’ Since the time of Queen Elizabeth, it has 
been of black satin, but previously it was of a scarlet 



CHIMES— CHIMNEY. 


colour, like that avom by the bishops ivhen assembled 
in convocation, and vhen the sovereign attends 
parliament. 

CHISIES, music performed on bells in .a church 
tower, cither by the hands of a performer or by 
mechanism. The most perfect C. .are to be found in 
HoU.aud and Belgium. 

CHI'MNEY (Er. chcminic. Bat. camimts). There 
seems reason to believe that the C., in its present 
sense of a funnel from the he.arth or fireplace to the 
roof of the house, is a modem invention. In Greek 
houses it is supposed that there were no chimneys, 
and th.at the smoko escaped through a hole in the 
roof. What the arr.angemcnt was in^iouscs in avhich 
there was an upper stor}’, is not known ; perhaps 
the smoke w.as conveyed by a short fimncl through 
the sidc-w.all of the hoiise, which seems to h.avc been 
the first form of C. invented in the middle ages. 
The Roman camimm, .again, avas not a C., but a sort 
of stove ; and it has been a subject of much dispute, 
aahethcr the Romans had any artificial moclo of 
carrying ofT the smoke, or avhether it w.as allowed 
to escape through the doors, windows, and openings 
in the roof. As the clim.ate and the habits of the 
people both led to the houses of the ancients being 
very much more open than ours are, it is prob.able 
th.at the occasional fires which they h.ad of avood 
or charcoal may have given them no gre.at incon- 
venience. It is known, besnle.s, th.at the rooms in 
Roman houses avere freipiently heated by means 
of hot air, avhieh avas lirought in pipes from a 
fiiiaiaco below. In Knglainl. there is no eaudence 
of the use of C.-sh.afts earlier tli.an the I'Jlh century, 
i In Rochester t'.astle {circa 11.10), eoinplete fireplaces 
I appe.ar ; but the flues go only a feav feet up in 
I the thiclmess of the avail, and .are then turned 
I out through the avail to the back of the fireplace, 
the openings being small oblong liole.s. llic 
earliest C.-sh.afts are circular, and of eonsidcr.ablc 
height, jlitoravards. chimneys are found in a gre.at 
I variety of fo. us. I’revious lo the lOtli e., many of 
them are short, and teiini- 
uated by a sjure or liinn.aele, 
having apertures of various 
.shapes. Tlie.se apertuies are 
soinetiiiies in the pinn.aele. 
Sometimes under it, the 
smoke e.se.a]iing.asfrom some 
modeni iiiaiiufactiiring ( 
stalks whieli .are built in the 
fonn of an Egyjiti.aii obeh-sk. 
Cliistered (’.-st.alks do not 
ni'iie.ar until late in the loth 
e., when they seem to haa'e 
been introduced simultane- 
ously with the use of briek 
for this piirjiose. luaeli of 
the earlier clustered ehim- 
Tisbiiiy, Wilts : neys coiisi.sts of two flues 

from rnrl.er’ii Olossanj which adhere to i*aeli other, 
and arc not set sejiarate, 
as afterwards avas the jiractice. Long after they 
were invented, and in use for other rooms, our 
ancestors did not generally introduce them into 
their halls, which, till the end of the Llth, or 
beginning of the IGth c., continued as formerly to 
be he.ated by a fire on an open he.arth in tho centre 
of the h.all, tho smoke escaping through an opening 
in the roof knoam by the name of lourre. In many 
of the older halls in which chimneys exist, they 
have evidently been inserted about this jicriod. 

The action of a G. dejicnds iijion the simple 
principle, that a column of heated air is lighter 
than a cooler column of equal height; aa-hen there- 
fore a flue fidl of he.ated air commuuic.atcs freely 
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by the leaver p.art aa-ith the cooler air m-ound it, 
the greater aveight of the latter pushes the aaaaian 
air upavards, and thus an ascending ciuTent is pro- 
duced.' Other conditions being equal, the draught 
of a 0. will thus be proportional to its perpcndicidar 
height, and tho difference betaa’cen tho teniper.ature 
arituin and aadthout it. The straightcr and more 
perpendioular the 0.,the stronger aadll be tho dr.aught, 
because the friction of the ascending current will be 
less, and tho cooling effect of a long or tortuous 
course will be saved. Tho maximum efficiency of a 
given C. is .attained aadien all the air th.at passes up 
it enters by tho bottom of the fire. In this case, 
its temperature is raised to the uttermost bypassing 
through the whole of the fire, .and tho fire is at tho 
same time urged to advid combustion by the bhast 
thus obtained. A powerful furnace may bo con- 
stiaictcd by connecting a suitable fireplace, capable 
of being closed all round excepting at tho bottom, 
with a t.aO C. ; and the amount of draught m.a}' be 
regulated by increasing or diminishing the aperture 
through avhieh the air is admitted to tho bottom of 
the fireplace, or by an adjustable opening .above tho 
fireplace, which avill diminish tlio effective draught 
.as its size is increased, or by a combination of both 
of these eontrivanccs. 

■When the fireplace can bo enclosed thus, there is 
little liability to descending ciirrcnts or ‘smoky 
chiiimcys,’ ns they are c.alled, even avhen tho C. is 
very short, or has a tortuous course. It is chiefly 
avith open fireplaces th.at this defect occur.s, and tho 
means of prevention and cure is a subject of some 
interest and importance. As anth most other evils, 
tho jirevention is far easier than the cure ; for by 
properly eonstmeting tho C. in .accordance with tho 
Iirincipics above stated — by placing tho opening of 
the C. ns nearly over tho fire, and contracting tho 
open space above tho fire, ns much ns jiossible — 
downward smolung nia}' in most cases bo easily 
prevented. MTicn a C. is in the neigliboiirhood of 
a wall or building nearly ns high as itself, or — 
what is still worse — higher, it is .a]>t to smoko on 
accoimt of the eddies and other complex currents 
in the air, caused by the iiiterfercnco which such 
an obstacle jircseuts to tlio regidar movement of 
tho wind. In towns, such tortuous movements 
of the atiiiosphero are veiy common, and tho 
contrivances for preventing tho wind from blowing 
down the chimneys are very numerous, and often 
grotesque. Revolving cowls of various forms, but 
alike in having a nearly horizontal outlet, which 
is so turned by the wind that tho mouth shall 
always present itself in the direction in which 
the wind is blowing, are the most common, and 
usually the most effectual. They aro generally 
constnicted of .sheet-zinc, with an airow, a flattened 
))igcon, or other device, ns a vane, to determine tho 
rotation of the cowl. The curing of smoky chimneys, 
in conjunction with the economising of fuel, was one 
of tho favourite subjects of investigation of that very 
practic.al philosopher. Count Rumford. He s.aj-s : 

• Those who anil take the trouble to consider the 
nature and properties of clastic fluids— of air, smoke, 
and a-.apour — and to examine the lau’S of then- 
motions, and the necessary consequences of them 
being rarefied by heat, will perceive that it woidd bo 
as much a miracle if smoke should not rise in a 
chimney — .all hindrances to its ascent being removed 
— as that av.atcr should refuse to lain in a siphon, or 
to descend a river. Tho whole mystery, there- 
fore, of curing smoky chimneys is comprised in this 
simple direction : find out and remove those local 
hindrances which forcibly prevent the smoke from 
following its n.atm-.al tendency to go up the chimney ; 
or rather, to speak more accurately, which prevent 
its being forced up by the pressure of tho he.avicr 
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.air o£ the room.’ * He then goes on to speak of above 
.500 smoldng chimneys that he has had under his 
hands, and which arero supposed incux.able, and 
skates that he was never obliged, ‘ except in one single 
instance, to have reconrse to any other method of • 
cure than merely reducing the fireplace and throat 
of the chimney, or that part of it which lies imme- 
diately above the fireplace, to a proper form .and 
just (fimensions.’ 

The figiu-es illustr.ate his method of proceeding. 
Fig. 1 is a side view of a vertical section of a C. 
and fireplace before alteration ; fig. 2, the same after 




the reduction of the fireplace and throat of chimney. 
ah is the opening of the fireplace in both ; this is 
lowered by the piece at a, fig. 2, and the depth 
diminished^ by the brickwork, ce, behind ; cd is a 
movable tile, to make room for the O.-sweeper. 
Eigs._3 and 4 are 
plans" of the fire- 
place, looking down 
upon the hearth : 
the original opening 
of the fireplade is 
shewn by ACDB, 
fig. 3 ; the con- 
tracted opening, by 
aedh, in fig. 4. The 
dark space is filled 
with rubbish and 
faced avith brick- 
work. 

The slope of ac 
and 6d, fig. 4, is 
better adapted for 
radiation into the room than the square opening 
of fig. 3 : the fire being brought further fonvard, has 
also more heating effect ; the space of the fireplace 
being smaller, the air avithin it will with a given 
sized fire become hotter, and therefore have more 
ascentog power; while in the contracted throat 
widening downwards, and having its sides strongly 
.heated, there is a rapid rush of heated air, wi^h I 
carries the smoke upwards, and resists the passageK I 
temporary down-draughts. Most modem chimney^ 
and fireplaces are now constructed in accordance 
with Count Rumford’s suggestions. See Grate. 

One frequent cause of smoky chimneys is the 
want of Bufiioient inlet for air to the room. Sand- 
bagt placed under doors, and other devices for 
preventing ventilation, may cause a well-oonstruoted 
0. to smoke. Openings must exist somewhere, of 
sufficient capacity to supply the air which is to 
ascend the chimney. If the air enters the room on 
the same side as the firralace, and sudden gusts of 
air pass across the front of the fireplace, a temporary 

* Essays; FoXitical, Economical, and FhUosc^hical, 
by Benjamin Comit Euraford, vol. i. p. 299. 


descending current is likely to be produced. The 
openings arc best opposite the fire. Eor the methods 
of arranging and reflating such openings for the 
admission of air, see vENTrLATiON. 

TaU factory-chimneys, usually built of brick, 
are very costly structures, many of them rivalling 
in height our loftiest cathecbal spires. Their 
construction has been oonsider.ably economised, 
by building from the inside, and thus saving the 
expensive scaffolding. Their waffs are built very 
thick at the base, and gradually thinner upwards : 
recesses are left at regular intervals in the inside, 
and stout wooden or iron bars rest upon these to 
form a -sort of temporary ladder for the workmen 
to ascend ; the materials are hoisted by ropes and 
puUeys. ■ 

Sheet-iron chimneys are largely used in Belgium. 
They are much cheaper but less durable than Brick, 
and are objectionable on account of their rapid 
cooling by the action of the external air. 

OHIMPA'NZBB {Troglodytes niger), a species of 
ape; one of those which in form and struoturo 
exhibit the greatest resemblance to man. It is a 
native of the warmest p.arts of Africa ; to which 
also the Gorilla (q. v.), a larger species of the same 

f enus, belongs. The C. is sometimes called the 
(lack Orang; but differs from the Or.ang (q.v.) 
(Fitliecxis) of Asia in the proportionally shorter 
arms, which, however, are much longer than those 
of man ; in the possession of an additional dorsal 
vertebra, and an additional or thirteenth pair of 
ribs; and in other particulars, in some of which 
it more nearly resembles, and in others more 
ividely differs, from the human species. In both, 
the difference from man is very wide in the general 
adaptation of the stmetm'e for movement on all- 
fours and for climbing and moving about among 
branohgs, rather than for erect walking, although 
the C. is able to move in an erect posture more 
easily than any other ape, usually, however, when 
so doing, holding its thighs with its hands; and 
still more in the form of the skull, and consequent 
aspect of the countenance, the facial angle being as 
low as 35° in the C. when it is measured without 
regard to the high bony ridges which project above 
the eyes; the jaws excessively projecting, and the 
outline of the face rather concave. There is also 
an important difference from the human species in 
the dentition ; although the number of teeth of each 
kind is the same, the canine teeth of the apes is 
elongated, so as to pass each other, and corre- 
sponding intervals are provided for them in the 
opposite jaw. An interesting point of difference 
of the anatomy of the 0. and Orang from that of 
man, is in the muscle which in man terminates in 
a single tendon, and concentrates its action on the 
great toe, terminating in the apes in three tendons, 
none of which is connected with the great toe or 
hinder thumb, but which flex the three middle toes; 
part of the adaptation of the foot for clasping as a 
hand. The great toe both of the 0. and Orang is 
shorter than the other toes, and opposed to them as 
a thumb. 

The C. does not seem to attain a height of quite 
four -feet when in an erect posture. Its skin is 
thinly covered with long black hair in front; the 
hair is thicker on the head, back, and limbs. The 
ears are remarkably prominent, thin, and- naked, 
not unlike human ears in shape. The nose appears 
as little more than a mere wrinkle of the skin. 
The thmnb of the hand is small and weak, that of 
the foot comparatively large and powerful. In a 
wild state, the animal appears to be gregarious, but 
its habits are not well known. Truth and fable 
have been so mixed up in the accotmts of it, that 
new information must be obtained from reliable 
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Boiiroca, before even tilings not in tLcmselvcs very 
improbable can be believed. In a state of confine- 
ment, it exhibits, at least vlien young, considcroblo 
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OHIHOHrLLA, a tomi of Spain, in the 
provinco of Albacote, 10 miles soutb-e.a.st of the city 
of that name. It is situated on an abrupt rocky bill, 
croivncd by a c.astle, and is surroimded by aviills. 
The town is in general well bnUt, with good streets, 
and a fine p.irisu church, cont.aining some excellent 
avorks of art. It b.as manufactures of cloth, linen, 
leather, earthenware, and glass, .and a trade in the 
.agricultural produce of the district. Pop. 7C00. 

OniNOniLLA [ChincJiilla, Hrlomys, or Oallomys)^ 
a genus of South American quadngieds, of the order 
Dbdentxa; the typo of a family, CUincIiillidcc, allied 
to C-aadcs {Caviclcc), but differing from them in 
possessing clanclcs. The general aspect is somc- 
avhnt rahhit-like. There are sea'er.al genera of 
Chinclnllklw, distinguished in p.art by the number 
of toe.s ; the true chinchillas h.aaing four, with the 
rudiment of a fifth on the fore-feet, .and four on the 
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f 'cntlencss .and dorility, and ro.adily learns to imitate 
luman actions, in eating with a siioon, drinliing out 
of a glass, and the like ; but its intelligence docs 
not appear to bo suiierior to th.at of iiiany other 
monkeys, or indeed of iiiana’ luiids of brutes. Its 
naturat food consi.sts chiclly of fruit and other 
a'cgot.ahi siihstaiiccs ; in eonfiiieinent, it exliihits 
a great .Jiidncss for sweetmeats and for avinc. 
Tiio C. is impatient of cold, and tho climate of 
Britain soon proa-es fatal to it. 

CHINA. .“Ico Cin.vr.sr. IOmi’iui'. 

CniNA or CniNA-lVAItM. .Seo PoncnLA-iN. 
CHINA BARK, a name of Cinchona (q. v.) Bark, | 
often to ho mot in hooks, and in common ii.so on 
tho continent. It Ls deria'ed, not from tho empire j 
of China, hut from Kina or Qicina, tho Peruvian 
name of cinchona. 1 

CHINA CLAY, or KA'OLIN. .See Cmvaa j 
CHINA GRASS, or CIIINRSE GUA.SS, the 
popular name of .a fibre used in ( 'liina for tho raaiiu- 
f.acture of a bcaiitifid fabric linown as OTasn-clmh. 
'J’ho namo appears to have originated in tlio belief 
tliat tho fibre aa-as that of a grass ; hut this is not 
tile case, it being chiefly obtained from liahmrria 1 
(q. a-.) nivea, a plant allied to tiio nettle. Besides 
this and otlicr iqieoics of the iiahiral order Vriicacca’, 
other plants, as R])ocie3 of ('orchonis (q. a-.) and 
iSida (q. a-.), arc belica'cd to yield fibres employed in 
tlio samo manufacture. The fibres are said not to 
he spun after the European manner, but joined into 
iong tlireads by taadsting their cnils together. Gra'S- 
clotli is noav brought m considerable quantity to 
Europe, csjiecially m the fonn of pockct-h.andkcr- 
cliiofs. It has a fino glossy appe.arance and a 
peculiar transparency. 

CHINA ROOT, tho root, or rather the rJdzome 
(root-stoola) of Smilax China, a climbing shrubby 
jilant, closely allied to sars.aparilla, anal belonging to 
tho samo genua ; a native of China, Coehin-OIuna, 
and Jap.an, See SAns.u>AKiLi.A. and SarriiACiitn. 
The stem is round and pricldy, tho loaves thin and 
roimdish oblong ; the rhizome tuberous and largo ; 
sub-astringent and diaphoretic. It is occasionally 
used in mealicinc, and is imported in a aky Bt.ato into 
Europe ; hut it is .also employed in tho East as an 
article of food. It abounds in st.aroh. 
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Chinchilla. 

hind-feet ; whilst in tho genus Lntjid'mm or Lnytitix 
there arc four on each foot; anal in Layodomup, 
four on tho fore-feet and tliree on tho hiual-feet. 
AH tho species of tliis family arc gregarious ; feed 
mucli on roots, for W'hich their strong and shaip 
incisors arc particularly adapted ; and live either in 
liclc.s, which they select for themselves in rocky 
districts, or in Imrrows, wliich tiicy oxcav.ate. Tlioy 
are valued for their fur, p.articularly tho Cnix- 
caiLtjv of tlio Andes [(J. Inniycra], of wliich tlio fur 
constitutes an imjiort.ant article of commerce. Their 
numbers arc said to ho sensihlj’ decreasing in conse- 
quence of tlio demand for the fur. The ancient 
Pcniaians were nccustomcal to employ tlie avool of 
the G. for tlie m.aimfacturo of lino f.ahrics. ilolina 
suggests, that it might easily anal profit.ahly he kept 
in a domesticated state. 

CHINOHO'N, a town of Spain, in the province 
of hladrial, 25 miles south-south-east of tho citj’ of 
that name. It is pleasantly situated on .a hill near 
the Tagus, anal is well built, with wide, rcgidar, anal 
cle.an streets. Agriculture forms tho chief occupa- 
tion of tlio inh.ahitants, hut lo.athcr, linen, and 
c.arthcnwaro are manufactured to a small extent. 
Pop. 5-100. 

CHIND'WA'RiV, a town of Nagpore, in Hin- 
dustan, in lat. 22’ S’ N., and long. 7S’ 5S' E. It 
occupies a plateau amid tiio Dooghur hlountains, 
staualing 2100 feet above tho level of tho sea. Its 
climato is consequently one of the most agrce.ahlc 
and B.aluhrious in India, attracting many aasitors in 
search of health or rccrc.ation. 

CHINE, La, a village of tlie Dominion of Canada, 
on tlie Boutli side of tiio island of Montrc.al, and 
about 0 miles to the west of the city of that name. 
Both tho city and tho village stand on tho left hank 
of tho St Lawrence, or rather, of a branch of the 
Ottawa; lor here, and at least 10 or 12 iuHes 
further down, these imitcd rivers keep their waters 
muninglcd. As tho intermediate portion of tho 
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I Btream forms the Eapids of St Louis, the consequent 
interruption of the iiavigation natiu-ally rendered La 
C. a timning-point between the maritime and the 
inland communications. ' Gradually, however, its 
importance in this respect has been diminished, if 
not extinguished, by works between it and Montreal 
— a c.an.'il, a railway, and oven improvements in the 
r.apids themselves. The popiUation is now 1550. 

CHINESE EMPIRE, a vast territory' in Eastern 
Asia, comprehending five great divisions — viz., 
1. M.antohnria (q. v .) ; 2. Mongolia (q. v.) ; 3. Turke- 
stan (q. T.) ; 4. Tibet (q. v.) ; 5. China Projior, or 
the Eighteen Prornnees inoluding 

the two Large islands of Formosa .and Hain.an — the 
former being reckoned in the province of Fuh-kcen, 
and the latter .as a department of ICw.ang-trmg. 

China Proper occupies the eastern' mope of the 
table-lands of Central Asi.a. In form it approaches 
to a square, and covers a surfaoo eighteen times 
as largo as Great Britain. It is inhabited by 
more than 360 mill ions of the human race, living 
imder the same government, ruled by the s.ame 
laws, spe.aking the same language, studying the 
same literatime, possessing a gre.iter homogeneity, 
a history extenefing over a longer period, .and a 
more cndrrring natronal existenco than any other 
people, avhothcr of ancient or modem times ; indeed, 
when we consider its high antiqiritj', its pccrtliar 
civilisation, its elaborate admirristrativo madhincry, 
its wondrous language, its philosophy and classic 
literature, its mamrfaoturing industry and matirral 
productions, giving rise to such a gigantic commerce 
with our own land, China is porh.aps^ the most 
remarkable cormtiy in the world, and is worth a 
closer and more serious stud}' than has yet been 
generally accorded to it. China Proper is included 
between 1S° and 4Q’ N. lat. (which t.akes in the 
island of Hainan), and 98° — 124° E. long. Its coast- 
line exceeds 2500 miles, and tho land-frontier 4400 
miles. A Hue running direct north and south would 
give a length of 1474 miles ; and another at right 
angles to this, 1355 miles; but one drawn di.agon!illy 
from its'noith-eastern extremity tlirough Yun-nan 
would measure 1069 miles. The area of China 
Proper is usually given as 1,297,999 square miles ; 
but Br 'Wilhams considers that the entire dimen- 
sions of tho 18 provinces, as tho Chincso deflne 
them, cannot bo much under 2,000,000 square 
miles. All these measurements, however, must bo 
taken as mere approximations. 

Physical Features. — China h.as a general slope from 
tho mountains of Tibet to tho shores of tho P.acific. 
The two princip.al moimtain-cliains chvide it into 
three longitudinal basins, dr.aincd by those grc.at 
rivers for wliich China is famous. Witliin its pro- 
vinces are found .allurial plains, fertile rivcr-v.allcys, 
large populous tou-ns, as well .as thinly inhabited 
hilly and mountainous regions. To describe its 
surface more particiUarly, it may bo viewed rmder 
its natotal divisions of mountainous coimtry, hilly 
coimtr}', and tho Grc.at Plain. Tho first comprehends 
more than half the region between the meridian 113° 
and Tibet. East of this meridian, and to the south 
of the Yang-tze-kiang river, is the hilly country, 
wiiich includes the provinces of Fuh-kcCn, Kcang- 
se, Kw.ang-tiing, and a portion of Hu-nan and Hu- 
pih ; while to the north-east stretches the Great 
Plain. This Latter extends from the Great W.all 
to 30’ N. lat. : a line dr.aavn from King-chow in 
Hu-pih to Hwae-king on the Yellow River, m.ay be 
considered its western limit ; and tho sea forms its 
boundary on the c.ast. This vast and generally 
fertile tract has an area of 210,000 square miles, 
and supports a population of 177 miUions. 

From tho mountains of Tibet two grand r.angcs 
stretch across China, having a gencr.al direction 


from south-west to north-east. The more northerly 
of these — the Thsin-ling or Blue Mountains — are 
induded between tho pmullels of 31° .and 34°. , Tho 
southern or Nan-ling chain is a spin of the Buma- 
layas. Commencing in Yim-nan, it bounds Kwang- 
se, Kwang-timg, and Fuh-kcen on the north, and 
passing through the province of Che-keang — where 
some of its peaks reach the height of 12,000 feet — ■ 
enters the sea at Ning-po ; thus forming a continu- 
ous barrier — penetrated only by a few steep passes, 
of which the Mei-kwan, or Mei Pass, is the best 
knovra — ^that separates tho coast-land of South- 
eastern China from the rest of tho country. This 
gre.at chain throws off numerous spins to the south 
.and c.ast, which, dipping into tho sea, rise above it 
as a belt of rugged islands along the southern h.alf 
of the Chineso sea-bo.ard. Of tms belt, the Chusan 
Archipelago is the most northerly portion. 

The magnificent river-system of Cliina is repre- 
sented hy those noble twin streams, the Hoang-ho 
or Yellow River, .and the Yang-tze-kiaug, wmch, 
springing from the s.ame w.ater-shed, the eastern 
moimtains of Tibet, are widely sep.aratcd in their 
mid course, but enter tho sea within 2° of each 
other. Tho former has its source in 355-° N. lat., 
and .about 96° E. long. ; and after a veiy tortuous 
course, empties itself into the ocean in lat. 34°.* 
It is a ‘ mighty, impracticable, tiubid, furious 
stream ’ for the most part, and little adapted for 
Cluncso n.avigation. But the river most beloved 
by tho Chinese is tho Yang-tzo-ldang, or ‘ son of 
the occ.au’ — more correctly translated, ‘ the son that 
spreads’ — wliich name is only applied to it hy tho 
natives below tho commencement of tho delta ; for 
above that it is c.allod simply Ta-ldang or Grc.at 
River. The bashi drained by it is estimated at 
750,000 square miles. Of tho other rivers th.at 
w.ater tho countr}', tho Pcilio in tho north, and tho 
Choo-kcang in tho south, are tho most noteworthy. 

Tho principal lakes of China .are five in numher 
— viz., tho Tung-ting-hu, in 113° E. long., with a 
cireumfcrcnce of about 220 miles; tho Poy.ang-hu, in 
1 16° E. long., 90 nnlcs in length hy 20 in breadth ; 
the Himg-tsin-lm, in Kcaug-su; tho Tsau-hu, 
between Ngankin-fu and Nankin ; and tho Tai- 
hu, in 120° E, long. On these Lakes, artificially 
constructed flo.ating-islands, with houses, fields, .anil 
inliabitants, animals, and birds, are sometimes soon. 

The Grand Canal has very greatly facilikatod tho 
internal n.avigation of tho countr}'. Until lately 
the great annual grain-lloot, with its 430,000 tons 
of rice for tho use of tho capital, passed from tho 
south to tho ueighbom-hood of Peldn by this gre.at 
w.ater- w.ay ; thus avoiding tho storms and jiirates 
of the coast, but tho alteration ah-eady mentioned 
in tho course of the Hoang-ho, has rendered it 
comparatively useless. It connects Tien-tsui in 
Chili-Io with H.ang-chow in Che-keang ; though tho 
canal proper commences in Shan-timg, and its total 
length is about 650 miles. 

Another world-famous stniotiue is tho Great Wall 
— c.allLd 'W’.an-li-chang (myriad-milo-w.all) by tho 
Cliincso — which was built by the first emperor of the 
Tsin dynasty about 220 n. c., as a protection .against 
the Tartar tribes. It traverses the northern boimd- 
aiy of China, extending from 34° E. to 15° W. of 
Pekin, and is c.arricd ov'cr the hi^iest hills, through 
the deepest valleys, across rivers and every other 
natmal obstacle. 'The length of this gre.at b.arrier 
is, according to Jl’OuUooh, 1250 miles. Inoluding a 

* TIio Hqang-ho has recently .altered its course, and 
now enters' tho sea in a somewhat higher latitude. 
Such cluangcs, o.ausing losses, and. entailing expense, 
nro not unusual : and hence tliis river has been called 
‘ Cliin.a’s sorrow.* 
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parapet o£ 5 feet, the total hoislit of tbc waU is 
20 feet ; thickness at the hasc, 25 feet ; and at the 
top, 15 feet. Towers or bastions occur at intervals 
of about 100 yards. These are 40 feet stiiiare at the 
base, and 30 feet at the summit, which is 37 feet, 
and in some instances 48 or 50 feet, from the ground. 
Earth enelosed in brickwork foi-ms the mass of the 
wall ; hut for more thau half its length it is little 
else than a heap of gravel and rubbish. 

Gcoh^y . — The high lands, where are the sources 
of the gi'c.at rivers of China, consist of gr.anitic and 
metamorphio rocks. These arc continued round the 
south and south-east of the countrj', until they leave 
a huge basin, through which flow the Yang-tze-kiang 
and Hoang-ho, occupied by fossiliferous slr.ata. The 
wild and rugged .scenery of the larger portion of 
China is owing to the predominance of tho.se cr 3 ’s- 
t.allino and sub-crj-stalline rocks. The fossiliferous 
strata exhibit rc]ircEcntative.s of the various for- 
mations. The Paheozoic rocks are but sparingly 
developed in a narrow .stripe which nms from near 
Pekin, in a south-westerly cuiwe, to nearly the 
centre of the empire. Cretaceous rock.s occur in 
the valley of tho Yang-tzc-Uiang. Tertiary beds fill 
up tho eastern jiortion of tho numensc basin ; while 
extensive di.stricts to the west of this region, extend- 
ing to tho cry.stalline rock.s in the extreme west, are 
covered with modern detntu.s. 

Though no active volennne.s arc known to exist 
cxcejit one in Formosa, yet indications of volcanic 
action arc not wanting. 'Salt and hot-water springs 
are found in Yun-iian ; Milpliur springs near Foo- 
chow ; and wells of petroleum m tihen-.sc and For- 
iiios.a. Tlio most famous amongst tho miiirrnls of 
China is jade or tho yu-stone, obtained chielly in 
Yuu-nau. Coal, limestone, and porcelain cl.aj’s .are 
.abundant. Precious stones arc said to be met with 
in some districts. In Yini-nan, gold is washed from 
tho sands of tlio rivers, and in tho same prorinco 
Mlver-minc.s are worked ; here, too, is olitained 
tile celebrated iic-tung or uhite copper. .Ml the 
commoner metals are hhem.se found in Chin.a. 
Near the city of Eing-po are extensive stone- 
rpiarrie.s. 

IV/. !(thlr PmJvctinni . — Our knowledge of the flora 
of Cliina has been much advanced by the re.'-earelie.s 
of Jlr Fortune ; and his Works contain v.alu.able 
notices of the gcograjihy, culture, .and varieties 
of the tea-plant, and of tho botany of the country 
generally. The tea-iilaiit (TIun virnli-i and T/iia 
m/uii) is the moat important vegetable iiroductiou of 
China. See art. Ti;.\. The tallow-tree (.VbWingin 
S'bi/cra), the J)ni(intlra cordata or varni.sh-troe, the 
c.amiihor-treo (/.nuri/.s Cumphorn], the Chinese jiiiic 
(Piiuis .S'lnr/nvi.s), the Chinese banyan {Ficn.i iiilida), 
the fimcreal cjiircss —introduced into this country 
1 by Mr Fortune — and tho mulberry, arc amongst the 
most important trees of China. Tho cocoa-nut 
and other palms flourish on the soiithcni coast. 

, Of the bamboo, which grows as far north ns lat. 38’, 
there are 03 principal varieties; and it is said that 
1 tho bamboos of China are more valuable th.an her 
mines, and, ne.xt to rice .and silk, yield tho greatest 
' revenue. The various uses to which they arc 
I apjilied is truly astonishing ; and, among.st others, 

I the bamboo is f.amous as an instrument of punish- 
I mont. Tho fruits of both the troiiical and tcinpcr- 
,ato zones— .apples, gr.apes, pomegranates, inangocs, 
jiiuc-apples, threo siiccics of onango, the lichi, &c. 

I — arc found in the country ; and camellias, azaleas, 

' and g.ardcni.as arc natives of the ‘ Flowery Laud.’ 

' The lujinphaa, or water-lily, is greatlj' prized by the 
Cliinose, both for orn.ament and in an economical 
' point of Mew. AgrienUttre is held in higher estima- 
tion in China than, perhaps, .any other country 
in tho avorld. On tho first day of each year, a 
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er.and stato-oeromony is performed in its honour. 
ITie emperor, accompanied by his meat officers of 
state, repairs to the Sacred Field, and having ofTcred 
s.acrilicc3 on an altar of earth, ho traces a furrorv 
with the plough, and his example is folloaved by 
princes and ministers, A like solemnity is cele- 
brated by the governor of every province, who 
represents the emperor. The agricultur.al system 
of the Cliineso is rude, but . effective ; and every 
inch of arable land is carefully cultivated. Spade- 
husbandry .and irrig.ation are o.arricd on to a grc.at 
extent. The Chinese have a strong perception of 
the value of night-soil as a manure; for, whilst 
in tius country thousands of poimds’ worth are 
annually thrown into the Thames, in Cliina it is 
everywhere saved, bears a high price, and is 
collected in a manner exceedingly offensive to 
Eurojican notions. In tho northern provinces, the 
ecreaJs .arc principally maize, b.aricy, and avheat; 
but in the south, rice is raised in vast cjiiantitics, 
and forms the staple food of tho people. Tobacco 
and the poppy arc .also raised in considerable 
(pi.antitie.a. 

Aitimnls . — Yery little i.s really known of the 
zoology of China. Some of the more ferocious of 
the carniverous animals still linger in the jungles of 
Y'un-nan, and are occasionally found .flong tho 
avhole of the N.anling ixinge of mount.ains as far as 
Ning-po, wlierc there is a mart for their skins. 
[Wildcats arc common in tho forests of the south, 
and bears are still found in the hills of Shan-se. Of 
the mmin.antia, there are the musk-deer (Afoscfius 
moschiftnix), the inoosc-dccr, and a few other species. 
The gold and silver pheas.ant, the argus jilic.asant, 
and other gnllinnccous birds, hold a prominent 
place in 1110" ornithologj’ of China. Fly-catchers, 
thru-shos, gracklcs, and goat-suckers have their 
representatives in China, and there are several 
spccieo uf crow.s, j.ays, and niagiiics. 'Water-fowl 
inhabit the lakc.s, riveis, and marshes. Tho larger 
reptUe.s arc imluiomi ; but tortoises and tiutlcs 
.abound on the coast, and lizards are plentiful in tho 
soiitli. The ichthyologj’ of China is considered to 
be one of the richest in tho world. Sharks, nays, 
sturgeons, and other cartilaginous fishes, are com- 
mon on the coast ; and tho carji formerly was vorj’ 
plentiful in tho lakes and rivers. The goldlisli 
lias been introduced into Europe from China. Of 
insects, the nr.achnid.a! are largo and numerous; 
indeed, a trcc-spidcr captures and kills small birds. 
Locusts often commit extensive ravagc.s. Silk- 
worms arc highly v.alued, and reared in largo 
mmibers. 

In a countrj' of such vast e.xtciit — extending 
from IS'’ to 40' N. lat. — the climntr must a'.ary 
greatlj'. Indeed, as regards both climate and pro- 
ductions, China m.aj' lie diMded into three zones 
— the northern, tho central, and the southern. Tho 
northeni zone extends to tho 35th par.allel,_ and 
includes tho fine provinces of Shang-tung, Chih-le, 
Slian-se, Shen-se, and ICan-su. It produces tho 
grains, fruits, and animals of Nortlicrn Europe. 
Here the children are red-cheeked, and the extremes 
of heat and cold are great. In Chih-le, the winters 
arc very' severe ; and at that season ice a foot tliick 
renders the rivers imnavigable. Tho natural pro- 
ductions of this and tho contiguous northern jiro- 
vinccs are w'he.at, b,arlej’, oats, apples, the h.azcl-nut, 
and tho pot.ato; they .are also rich in wood and 
minerals. Tho central zone, the richest portion of 
China, contains eight proMnees — Sze-chuen, Kwei- 
chow, Hu-nan, Hu-p'di, Kcang-su— .and is boimded 
by the 27th or 2Stu parallel ; tea and silk are its 
characteristic products ; the middle portion is tho 
granary of China, and the eastern part is cclebr.ated 
for its mnuufaotiu'cs of silk and cotton. Tho southern 
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zone embraces five provinces — ^Yim-nan, Krvang-tnng, 
E^vang-so, Fub-keen, and Cbe-keang. The exchange 
of its tropical productions for those of the northern 
zone is an important branch of the internal commerce 
of the country. ICrvang-tung lies p.artly rvithin the 
tropics ; and the vchole province is tropical, both in 
climate and productions. Its fruits .aro_ onanges, 
lichees, mangoes, and bananas ; rice is its staple 
grain, and it produces the groimd-nnt, the sweet 
potato, and the yam. The foilorving t.able_ (no later 
census has been made) exhibits the situation, area, 
and population of the eighteen prortnees into wliich 
China is divided for administrative purjioses : 

_ Populallon, Pop. jicr 

PnOYlKCES. Ccnjui or ISIJ. tquarc Miles ‘Square Milo- 

Soriliprn Provinces — 


Chih-le, . 
Shang-tun^, . 

27,990,871 

C8,940 

475 

28,958,704 

05,104 

444 

- Shan-ee, . 

14,004,210 

55,208 

252 

llo-nan, 

23.037,171 

05,104 

420 

Eastern Provinces— 

Kcanp-su, , 

37,843,501 

44,500 

850 

Gan-lixniy, . 

31,108,059 

43,401 

705 

Kcang-se, . 
Cho-kcang, . 

23,040,999 

72,176 

320 

2G,25G,784 

39,150 

G7L 

ruli-kcen, . 

14,777,410 

53,480 

270 

Central Provinces— 

llu-pih, , 

27,370,098 

70,450 

380 

Hu-nan, . 

18,052,507 

74,320 

251 

Provinces— 

Kwang-tung, . 

10.174,030 

79.450 

241 

Kwaiig-tc, 

7,310,695 

78,250 

93 

Yun-nan, . 

5,501,020 

107,909 

61 

Kwei-chow, 

5,258,219 

04,554 

82 

ire^tcni Provinces— 

Shen-so, 

10,207,250 

07,400 

153 

Kan-su, . 

15,193,125 

80.003 

176 

Sze-chucii, , 

21,435,078 

ICC.SSO 

128 

Totals, 

300,279,897 

1,298,079 

277 


But, according to the Almanack dc Ootka for 
1873, the population of C., properly so called, was 
estimated at 420,000,000 ; and of the rest of the 
empire, including Mantchnria, Mongolia, Tibet, and 
Corea, 20,000,000— in .all, 440,000,000. 

Inkabilants. — ^Ethnologically, the Chinese belong 
to that variety of the human species distiuMshed by 
a Mongolian conformation of the head and face, and 
a monosyllabic langu.age. See Chinese Language, 
Wr.mKG, AND LTrEHATUnE. A tawny or parch- 
ment-coloured skin, bkick hair, lank and coarse, a 
thin beard, oblique eyes, and high cheek-bones, are 
the principal characteristics of the race. The aver- 
age height of the Chinam.an is about equal to that 
of the Em-opean, though his muscular power is not 
BO great ; the women are disproportionately small, 
and have a broad upper face, low nose, and linear 
eyes. ■ Of the general character of the Chinese, it is 
not easy to form a fair and imp.arti.al judgment; and 
those who have resided long in the emmtiy, and 
know them well, have arrived at very different 
conclusions. M. Hue asserts that they are ‘ destitute 
of religious feelings and beliefs,’ ‘ sceptical and 
indifferent to everything that concerns the moral 
side of man,’ ‘their whole lives but materi.alism put 
in action ; ’ but ‘ rll this,’ says Mr Mc.adows, ‘ is 
baseless calumny of the higher life of a great portion 
of the human race.’ Ho admits, indeed, that these 
charges are true of the mass of the Chinese, just as 
they are true of the English, French, and Ameri- 
cans; but as amongst these there is a large amount 
of generosity and right feeling, and also ‘ a minority 
higher in nature, actuated by higher motives, aiming 
at higher aims,’ so also, he maintains, is there 
amongst the Chinese a similar right feeling, and a 
like minority who live a higher life than the people 
generally. < See Hiouen-thsang. As regards valour, 
their annals record ‘ deeds aldn to the courage of 
antiquity;’ they have no fear of death, commit 
suicide as the solution of a difficulty, and endure 
the most cruel tortures with a ^ passive fortitude; 
but neither their anus nor discipline enable them 
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to stand before European forces. The Chinese are, 
as a race, imwarlike, fond of peace and domestic 
order, capable of a high degree of organisation and 
local self-government, sober, industrious, practical, 
imimaginative, litcrarjq and deeply imbued with 
the mercantile spirit. It is to be obsen’-ed that- 
the inhabitants of China Proper are essentially one 
people; the differences, except in dialect, being 
hardly more marked than between the Northum- 
brian peasant .and the Cornish mi ner. The 
south-eastern Chinese — the people of ICwang-tung, 
Fuh-keen, and the south of Che-keang — are the 
most restless and enterprising in all the eighteen 
prordnccs, and may be regarded as the Anglo-Saxons 
of Asia. In the mountainous districts of the four 
south-eastern provinces of China, but principally 
in Kwang-se, are certain tribes who maintain a 
rude independence, we.ar a peculiar dress, and are 
descended from the aboriginal inhabitants of China. 
Of these, the Mcaon-tze are the best known. 

The mannas and customs of the Chinese can only 
here be glanced at. Tlie worship of ancestors is_ a 
remarkable and prominent featiu-e in their social 
life, and is dictated by that principle of fihal piety 
which forms the basis of Cliinese society. The rich 
have in their houses a chamber — a kind o^f domestic 
sanctuary — dedicated to their forefathers. Tablets, 
representing the deceased persons, and inscribed 
•with their names, .are here carefully preserved ; and 
at stated 6e.asons, prostr.ations and ceremonies are 
performed before tliem according to the Book of Rites. 
All Chinese worship from time to ■time at the tombs 
of their parents. In everything that relates to deatli 
and sepulture, the customs of the Chinese are no less 
singular. They meet their last enemy -with .apparent 
unconcern; but whilst their futme stiite troubles 
them little, they regard the quality of their coffins 
as of ■vital importance, and frequently provide them 
during their lifetime ; indeed, a coffin is reckoned 
a most acceptable present, and is frequently given 
by children to their parents. ‘To be happy on 
earth,’ say the Chinese, ‘ one must be born in 
Su-chow, live in Canton, and die in Lianchau’_— 
Su-chow being celebrated for the beauty of its 
women. Canton for its luxury, .and Lianchau for 
fumishmg the best wood for coffins. Yet death 
is never alluded to in direct terms, but indicated 



rather by periphrases, such as — the person ‘ exists i 
no more,’ ‘ he has saluted the age,’ ‘ ascended to 
the sky,’ &c. Banquets are offered to the dead, i 
and pathetic speeches addressed to them. In China, 
marriage is univers.al, and uithin the reach of all ; 
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■but there is a strict separation of the sexes, and 
betrothal is undertaken by the parents or by profes- 
sional match-makers. Minute ceremonial obsenr- 
ances regulate every step, and frequently the bride 
.and bridegroom see each other on the iveddinn-day 
for the first time. "Women hold a very inferior 
position, and are little better than slaves. Poly- 
gamy is not recognised by haw, but secondary 
avives are common, especially when the first proves 
b.arren. Infanticide, though reg.arded as a crime, is 
imdoubtedly pr.actised to some extent, as is proved 
by edicts issued ag.ainst it; and parents possess 
almost unlimited autliority over their chfidron. The 
intercourse of the Chinese with each other, espe- 
cially of the upper classes, is regulated by a-tedious 
and elaborate etiquette ; indeed, they aro the slaves 
of custom, and everj^thing is done by precedent. 
M.any curious instances of Chinese politeness 
might be cited. The weU-bred host presses many 
things on a visitor, which the latter must never 
dream of accepting. ‘ A Chinaman,’ says Mr 
Oliphant, ‘ has wonderful command of feature ; he 
generally looks most pleased when he has least 
reason to be so, and maintains an expression of 
imperturb.ablo politeness and amiability, when he 
is secretly regretting devoutly that he c.annot 
b.astinado you to death.’ The Lc-king, or Book 
of Rites, regul.atcs Chinese manners, .and is one 
cause of their unchangcablcness ; for hero they arc 
stereotyped, and handed doivn from ago to age. 
The ceremonial usages of China have been csti- 
m.ated at 3000 ; and one of the tribunals .at Pekin 
—the Board of Rites— is charged with their inter- 
pretation. Cliineso cookery, in the use of made 
dishes, more nearly resembles the French than the 
English. Birds’-nests soup, sharks’ fins, deer-sinews, 
and duclm’ tongues, are amongst its delicacies. 
The aviue, or wc.ak spirit ((sciu), more correctly 
speaking, used by the Chinese is made from rice; 
.and from this, again, they distil a stronger 
spirit, the ‘ samshoo’ of Canton. The former is 
drunk warm in minute cups at their meals; tea 
never .appe.ars during a repast, though it may be 
taken before or after. The Chinese have numerous 
feslivaU ; and perhaps the most remarkable of these 
is that celebrated at the commencement of the new 
year, when unbounded festivity prevails. Prepara- 
tory to this, debts are settled, and the devout repair 
to the temples to gain the favour of the gods. 
The first day of the ye.ar m.ay, in one sense, bo 
reckoned the birthday of the whole people, for their 
ages aro dated from it. I’isiting is, at the same 
time, c.arried on to a groat extent, whilst parents 
and teachers receive the prostrations .and salutations 
of their children or pupils. The festiv.al of the 
dragon-boats is held on the fifth day of the fifth 
month ; and at the first full moon of the ye.ar, the 
feast of lanterns. In the manufacture of these 
the Chinese excel ; and on the night of the festival, 
lanterns illuminate each door, avondorful in their 
v.ariety of form and materi.al. 

In the matter of dress, the Chinaman exliibits 
his usual practical sense, and varies the material 
according to the season, from cotton-wadded or 
fur-lined co.at3 to the lightest sillt, gauze, or grass- 
cloth. On the approach of cold we.ather, he I^hts 
no fire in his dwelling, but puts on additional 
clothing until the desired temper.ature is attained. 
A tunic or kind of loose jacket fitting close round 
the neck, and a wide short trouser, are his principal 
garments. Shoes aro made of silk or cotton, with 
thick felt soles. "White is the colour of mourning. 
The Tartar tonsure and braided queue became 
general with the Mantchu conquest of the country, 
since which 180 milli ons of men have the hair 
removed from their heads at short intervals; and 
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as no Chinaman is his owm barber, a great number 
of this calling -find employment. The Chinaman is 
very sparing in his ablution^, and appears to be 
.afflicted with a strange hydrophobia; for cold -w.arer, 
either as a beverage or for avashing his person, 
he holds in abomination. Long nails are fashion- 
able. The costume of the women differs but little 
from that of the men, and their shoes aro the 
most remarkable part of their toilet. A lady’s shoe 
measures about 34 inches from the heel to the toe. 
The feet of the 'I'artar women are left as nature 
made them ; but amongst the Chinese, all -yotmg 
girls of the better classes are crippled by a tyrant 
custom. In early infancy the feet are tightly bound, 
the four small toes being'tueked under the sole, of 
which, after a time, they become a part, .and the 
heel is brought forw.ard. The process is at length 
complete; stiunps h.ave been substituted for the 
ordinary pedal extremities, and the Chinese lady 
totters on her goat’s feet. 

The principal manufaciures of the Chinese are 
silk, cotton, linen, and pottery, for which latter 
they are especially celebrated. The finest porcelain 
is made in the province of ICeang-se. . The Chinese 
invented printing in the beginning of the 10th c., 
and in 932 A.I). a printed imperial edition of the 
sacred books avas published. Tho skill of the 
Chinese in handicraft is astonishing. Their rich 
silks and satins, bght gauzes, beautiful embroidery, 
elaborate engr.aa’ing on wood and stone, delicate 
filigree-work in gold and silver, c.arvings on ivory, 
fine lacquered ware, antique vessels in bronze, and 
their brilliant colouring on the famous pith paper, 
command our admiration. 

Of tho grand modem discoveries in the physical 
sciences the Chinese are profoundly ignor.ant, .and 
tlie study of natiue is altogether ne^eeted. Tho 
Chinaman objects to be wiser than bis foref.athers, 
but spends a lifetime in studjdng his classical 
literature and the sages of antiquity ; and here is 
doubtless one great cause of the homogeneity of 
the race, and the stereotyped nature of the Chinese 
mind. , 

Of animal physiology and medicine the Chiuese 
have very crude notions, as is shewn by their schenne 
of the human body, in which the heart is placed in 
the centre, with the other organs r.anged round it, 
and their unphilosophical theory of the pulse, which 
plainly demonstrates that they are ignorant of the 
true cirevdation of tho blood, and the vascular . 
system in man; hence their practice of naedicine | 
must be empirical. Chinese physicians believe that | 
man is composed of five elements ; that so long as 
each maintains its due proportion, health is pre- 
served ; but should one gain the .ascendency, ilmess 
folloavs, and the equilibriiun must be restored by 
proper remedies. Acupuncture is practised. ^ The 
Chinese haa-e had the opportumty of practically 
testing the superiority of Western medical science, 
by the establishment of English and American 
hospitals, the introduction of vaccination, and by 
tho public.atiou of popular tre.atise3 on Physiology 
and Practical Surgery, &c., by Dr Hobson, late of 
C.-mton. It is worthy of remark, that these books 
were eagerly sought after, and excited a deep 
interest amongst their lileraii ; indeed, the Physi- 
ology has been twice republished by persons holding 
high official situations at Canton, and in a preface to ■ 
the Chinese edition, the publisher observes : ‘ Our 
science, indeed, cannot compete with that of the 
phUanthropio author.’ 

Government . — In the centralised autocratic govern- _ 
ment of China, the emperor is absolute in the empire, ' 
the governor in the province, the magistrate in the 
district. Thd emperor claims no hereditary divine 
right, and is not always the eldest son of the 
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preceding monarcli; the aWest son is nominated, hut 
nis right to the throne as the Tem-tze, or Tien-tze, 

‘ son of heaven,’ the Fung-ticn, ‘ divinely appointed,’ 
can only he established by good government, in 
accordance irith the principles laid, down in the 
national sacred hooks. If, on the contrary, he violates 
these principles, the people firmly believe that heaven 
signifies, by unmistakable signs, that their jailer is 
net its chosen representative. ‘ The livers rise from 
their beds, the ground sulleijy refuses its ’ fruits, 
the plains tremble, the bills reel, and the typhoon 
rages over seas and coasts, all alilio' uttering a 
“ Numbered, numbered, weighed and parted,” ihat 
requires no interpretation, but is read in anxiety by 
the people, in di^ay and terror by the prince,’ who 
seelrs b 3 ’ repentance, and a return to the true prin- 
ciples of the government, to avert his doom. The 
1 emperor is absolute as legislator and .administrator; 
but he must legislate in accordance avith the general 
principles acknowledged in the country. He also 
constitutes, in his own person, the highest criminal 
court. Ulie Chinese possess a carefully digested 
code of laws, which is added to and modified from 
time to time by imperial edicts. Their penal code 
commenced 2000 j’ears agq, and copies of it arc 
sold at so cheap a rate as to be within reach 
of people of the hiuublcst means. Death, which 
the Cliinaman prefers to long confinement, is the 
penalty for a barge number of oft'ences, and in 
ordinary years about 10,000 criminals are executed. 
Several modes of torture are legal The emperor is 
assisted in governing by two couneUs — 1. The Inner 
or Privy Council, composed of six high ofBci.als, 
three of whom are Chinese and three Mantchus. 
The four senior ministers e.xeroiso functions 
corresponding to those of an English prime- 
minister. 2. The General or Blrategkal Council, 
which closelj’ resembles our cabinet; being com- 
posed of the most influential officers in the capi- 
tal, who exercise high legislative and executive 
duties. Under these arc six yamuns or colleges of 
government, each charged with a distinct depart- 
ment of government. Over all is the Court of 
General Inspection, or the Censoraie, as it is called 
by foreigners. The mandarins composing this num- 
ber from 40 to 50 ; they are ‘the eyes and cars of tho 
emperor ; ’ for it is their province to see that all 
officers of the government, provincial or metropolitan, 
are faitliful in the discharge of their respective 
duties ; and they alone have the right to make repre- 
sentations or complaints to tho emperor. 

The adniinislralivc machinery of the Cliinese is 
very perfect in its organisation, and demands an 
attentive consideration for the right understanding 
of the people and government. In each of the 18 
provinces is an imperial delegate or governor, who, 
besides being at the head of the civil jurisffiction, 
is commander-in-chief, and possesses tho power of 
life and death for certain capital ofiences. He is 
privileged to correspond with tho cabinet-council 
and the emperor. Under the governor are the 
Superintendent of Provincial Pinanccs, the Pro- 
vmcial Criminal Judge, and tho Provincial Educa- ; 
tional Examiner; each communicates with his ' 
cspeci.al board in Pekin. The governor is also 
assisted by many other judicial and administrative 
officials, ^ The governmental organisation of each 
province is complete in itself, but in a few instances ' 
two provinces — Kwang-turig and Kwang-se, for i 
instanee— form a vioeroyalty, over which rf governor- ; 
general, in addition to the governors, exercises i 
authority. Evciy province is again subdivided into 
districts, departmehts, and circuits. The average i 
number of districts in a provinee is eighty, and i 
each of these is about tne size of an English ; 
county. A civil functionary, called sometimes the ] 


district-magistnate, presides over this division, and 
is assisted by severm subordinate officeis. A group 
of districts — six is the average number for the 
whole IS provinces — forms a depaitment, and is 
ruled by a prefect, who resides in the fii or depart- 
mental city. Three departments, on an avenage, 
constitute a circuit, of which an intendant (Taou- 
tae) has the charge. 

The several grades of mandarins, or Chinese 
government officnals (Chinese name, kiuan-fu), are 
distinguished ehiefly by a different-eolom-ed ball 
or button on the top of the cap. There are twelve 
ordei-s of nobility confined to the imperial house 
and chan, and also five ancient orders of nobility 
open to the civil and mili tary sen-ants of the st.ate. 
The normal government of China is less a despotism 
than a mor^y supported autocracy, and it is in 
principle paternal. What tho father is to his 
family, that the governor, the prefect, and the 
magistrate are intended to he, each in his own 
sphere, to the people ; whilst the emperor stands 
in tho same relation to tho myriad inhabitants of 
his v.ast dominions. In ordinary times, the China- 
m.au enjoys mjich practical freedom, and can travel 
through the country without passport, or follow any 
calling he likes. 

Tho Chinese executive sj-stem is based on those 
noteworthy compeliiivc examinaliom, wliioli are 
intended to sift out from tho millions of educated 
Chinese the best and ablest for the public sen-ico. 
The first examination takes place every tlirco j-e.ars 
in tho capital of each dcpaitment, when the lowest 
degree — that of bachelor — is conferred on a certain 
munber of candidates from eaeh district. Triennial 
examinations are held in tho provincial c.ipital, 
pr<ffiidod over by two examiners from Pekin, at 
which sometimes as many ns 10,000 bachelors 
present themselves, and compote for the degree of 
licentiate. Some 1200 obtain it, and these m.ay 
attend tho triennial metropolitan ox.amination at 
Pcldn, when about 200 may hope for the coveted 
degree of doctor, which insures immediate prefer- 
ment. 

Mr Meadows, tho most philosophical, perhaps, of 
our writers on Chinn, and from whoso works tho 
foregoing sketch of thc/administrative system of tho 
coimt^ has been clucfly derived, has entered very 
fully into what may bo termed tho philosophy of' 
Chinese government, which he sums up in the follow- 
ing doctrines, and believes them to be deduciblo 
fi-om tho classic literature of the countr}-, and the 
tnio causes of the wonderful'duration of the Chinese 
empire. 1. That tho nation must be governed 
by moral agency, in preference to phj-sical force. 

2. Th.at the services of tho wisest and ablest men in 
the nation are indispensable to its good government. 

3. That the people have the right to depose a 
soyereign who, either from active wickedness or 
vicious indolence, gives cause to oppressive and 
tjTannical rule. And to these ho adds an -institu- 
tion — ^the system of public-servico competitive 
examinations. But, on the other hand, these exam- 
inations, by directing the attention of students solely 
to the ancient literature of the country, to the 
exclusion of the physical sciences and inductive 
philosophy, however efficient in producing that 
wondeifnl homogeneity for which the inhabitants of 
the Central Kingdom are famous, stunt and stereo- 
type the national mind, which, like the dwarfed 
tree the Chinaman delights to raise in a flower-pot, 
or tho feet of a Chinese girl, can never fully expancL 

Edueation, as tho high road to official employ- 
ment, to rank, wealth, and influence, is eagerly 
sought by all classes. Literary proficiency com- 
mands everywhere respect and consideration, and ] 
primary instruction penetrates to the i-emotcst 
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villages. Self-supporting day-sohools are rmiversal 
throughout the country, and the ofSce of teacher is 
followed by a great number of the literali. Govern- 
ment provides state-examiners, but does not other- 
■wise assist in the education of the people. The 
Chinese have a remarkable reverence for the written 



character. 'Waste printed paper is collected from 
I house to house and burned, to preserve it from 
‘ profanation. 

! j'lrwiy— According to tbo Pekin Gazette, Cliina 
I has a prodigious army, but in reality the greater part 
figures only on paper. Each province is provided 
with a military force varying from SOOO to about 
1 GS.OOO 'men. According to Mr Jleadows, the 
average for each proidnce is about S4,o00 men, and 
I G40 o'fficers. The governor of a province is also 
commander-in-chief, and is assisted by a general-in- 
chief, as well as lieutenants and majors general. 
The Chinese and Tartar troops form two important 
divisions of the army. The Tartar g.arrisons are 
I indeed the real strength of the Mantchn emperor. 

I That at Pekin is 15U,000 strong ; .and 18 others, 

' averaging each about 3000 men, are dotted about 
I the provinces, forming, with their wives and 
I children, military colonies. These troops, which 
are armed with good two-edged swords, and 
serviceable matclilooks, or the national bow, have 
I alone been able to stand against the victorious 
I Tae-ping rebels, and turn them from the capital 
' According to the most recent statistics (see Die 
wirtJischc^'tlichen Ztistiindc im SiidennndOstenAsiene, 
I Stuttg. 1871), the army is composed of G78 com- 
I panics of Mantchus of 100 men each, of 211 com- 
panies of Mongols, of 10G,000 Chinese cavalry, and 
, of 500,000 Chinese infantry, besides a large body of 
irregular militia — in all 820,000 men. The Tartar 
.infantry-soldier receives four taels a month, and the 
trooper four and a half. The Marquis de Moges 
(see Baron Gros’s Embassy) thinks that ‘tavo regi- 
ments of chasseurs and two regiments of Zouaves 
would suffice to conquer China.’ ‘ There is not,’ he 
says, ‘ a corps in the empire that could stand fast 
under a bayonet charge.’ This, however, is no 
longer the case. The native troops in all the large 
cities of the empire are drilled after the European 
fashion, and armed with the Snider and other 
breech-loading rifles ; and in the opinion of intelli- 
gent English residents, the next Chinese war will be 
a very different affair from anything that has pre- 
ceded it. 

Navy . — The imperial navy is divided into river 
and sea-going vessels. The former amount, it is said, 
to 19tJ0 ships ; the latter, to 918 — ^with an aggregate 
number of 188,000 saUors. This force, however, 
is insufficient to extirpate or even keep in check the 
820 


pirates who infest the whole coast of China, and the 
eiqiedient was formerly resorted to of promoting a 
pirate chief to some high civil employment. Even 
yet he_ is sometimes appointed pilot. The Chinese 
are now building frigates on their own account — 
another evidence of the stride taken und4r the 
regency of Prince Kung. 

Sevenue . — The estimates of the public revenue of 
China vary greatly, and while they are stated by 
some to exceed 100 millions sterling, are held by 
others not to come up to half that amount. Official 
returns of the Chinese government — ^intended for a 
special use — were published in 1844, according to 
which the revenue amounted to £03,934,713, de- 
rived mainly from three sources — customs duties, 
licenses, and a tax upon land. 

Religion . — The Chinese, remarlmble in so many 
ways, exhibit, in the matter of religion, their usual 
eccentricity. 'Tlireo forms of belief — the Confucian, 
the Buddhist, and the Taonist — ^may be considered 
the national religions, as they are believed in, more 
or less, by the great mass of the people. Of these, 
the Confucian and the Taouist are indigenous, but 
Buddhism was introduced from India. A struggle 
for ascendency was long maintained between these 
religions, but 'has now entirely ceased; indeed, it is 
no unusual thing for all three to be professed by 
the E.ame person, and as they supplement each other, 
this is not altogether inconsistent. Confucianism 
is the basis of the social life and political system 
of the Chinese. It has been professed by all their 
greatest men, and is still the sole belief of the 
educated classes. It is, however, less a religion 
than a philosophy, and docs not pretend to treat of 
spiritual things; hence room was left for other 
creeds to supply its deficiencies in this respect. 
The questions to which Confucius replied were : 
‘ H— ^ shall I do my duty to my neighbour ? How 
c.an I best discharge the duty of a virtuous citizen ?’ 
Funereal temples are erected to Confucius, and 
though his image is not used as .an idol, his tablet 
is worshipped, and sacrifices of oxen and sheep are 
offered before it at the vernal and autmnnal equi- 
noxes. For an account of Confucius’s philosophy, 
sec CoNFUcros. 

Buddhism in China, though extending over the 
whole country, and influencing more or less the 
m.ass of the people, is fast losing its hold on them, 
and has very little of the power and authority it 
once possessed. Its edifices are going to decay, 
and no new ones rise upon 
their ruins. Its priests are 
illiterate, and together with 
their religion, .are held in 
contempt by the philo- 
sophic Chinam.an. Aged 
people and women are now 
its chief devotees. The 
.accompanying sketch of 
the begging-monk (taken, 
as well as the other cuts, 
from Cobbold’s Pictures 
of the Ohinese htj Them- 
selves) is characteristic. 

He wears a loose yellow 
robe and large stockings ; 
at his back is a wallet in 
which to receive the con- 
tributions of the faithful ; 
and he gives notice of his 
approach by striking his Cliinese Buddliist Monk. 
mvli-yu, as represented in 

the illustration. The northern form of Buddhism, 
which differs considenably from th,at of Ceylon and 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, prevails in China. Its 
1 sacred books, in common with those of Nepaul and 
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Tibet are -written 'in Sanscrit, or are translations 
from that language. Amongst other additions to 
the creed arc the Western Paradise and the Goddess 
of jNIercy. 

Taouism has not more hold than Buddhism on the 
literate Chinese. Its priests are generally ignorant 
men, few of them teaching or understandmg the 
re.al principles of their faith. They practise a mystic 
alchemy, prepare speUs and incantations, .and, hire 
modem spiritualists, hold intercourse with the 
dead. When all other remedies have failed -with 
a sick person, the Taouist priests are sometimes 



sent for to exorcise the evil spirit that is supposed 
to afflict the patient ; and they chant prayers from 
their mystic ritual, amid the din of gongs, drums, 
flutes, &c. These mystics worship certain stars, 
■wliich arc supposed to influence human life, and 
also genii, deiuls, and inferior spirits. They live in 
temples with their families, and are known by 
their slate-coloured robes. For a fuller account 
'of Taouism .and its doctrines and foimder, see 
Lao-tse. 

Besides those three religions, ivhich alone affect 
the hulk of the people, there is a riiual stale worship, 
wliich regards the emperor and court alone — a kind 
of philosophic pantheism, an ador.ation of certain 
natural objects ; but it is a mere ceremoni.al, .and 
.associ.ated -with no thcologic.ol doctrines. Three 
classes of objects are distinguished, to which the 
great, medium, and lesser sacrifices are offerccL Tho 
lirst class includes the heaven and the e.arth. Equal 
to these, and likoivise restricted to tho worship of 
the emperor, is the great Temple of Imperial Ances- 
tors. The medium sacrifices are offered to the sim 
and moon, tho gods of the land and grain, genii, and 
sages. In tho third class are reckoned cert-ain 
natural phenomena, as well as deceased statesmen 
and scholars. The emperor .appears to aclmowledge 
a Supreme Being as king of kings, the rcw.arder of 
■v'irtue and the pimirher of vice j but still, Cliincsc 
pliilosophy, as fixed by Chu-tze, is .atheisti 3.al, and 
deduces ‘ the development of tho univmrse from ono 
upinteUigent and will-less principle.’ Hence all 
educated Chinese are atheists, at least theoretically, 
as aviU be found by arguing with them ; but when 
they spe.ak of human aff airs gener.all}', and their own 
particular lot in life, they exhibit a belief in Teen 
as a supreme, intelligent, rewarding, and punishing 
power. 

Between the followers of the three national 
religions, there is not only a total absence of 
persecution .and bitter feeling, but a very great 
indifference as to which of them a man may belong. 
It .arises probably from religious apathy ; yet still 
it is preferable to the fanatical zp.al and cut- 
throat earnestness of the Moslem. Amongst the 


politer classes, when strangers meet, the question 
is asked : ‘To what sublime religion do you 
belong 1 ’ and each one pronounces a eulogium, not 
on his own religion, but on that professed by tho 
others, and concludes with the oft-repeated formula : 

‘ Religions are many ; reason is one ; we are all 
brothers.’ The government is equally tolerant of 
religious diversity, except where a political design 
is suspected. 

Temples belonging to the three religions are 
very numerous. Those dedicated to Confucius are 
funereal in ch.ar.acter. The Buddhist temples are 
crowded -with images, and Buddha is represented 
expounding his doctrine to attentive listeners. Tho 
many-storied tower takes the place of the beU- 
shaped dagoba or reUc-shrine of other Buddhist 
countries. 

History and British Intercoin se . — The early annals 
of China, like those of most other eountries, belong 
r.ather to mythology than to history. Beginning ■with 
Pan-ku, the first of .all beings, the Country was 
ruled over fu-st by gods, and then god-descended 
personages, who revealed to men the essential .arts 
of life. Of those mythical rulers the most famous 
is Fo-hi. The historic.al period may be said to 
commence -with the Hia period or dyn.asty, begun 
by Yu the Gre.at about 2200 B. c., although a great 
infusion of the fabulous still continues. Some date 
tho Te.al history of China from tho Tchow or Chow 
dynasty, wliich began -with Wu-wang about 1100 
n.o. It w.as during the reign of Ling-w.ang (671 — 
644), one of this dynasty, that Confucius was born. 
China would seem during this period to have been 
dj-vided into a munber of independent states. The 
longs of Tsin gradu.ally gained tho ascendency, and 
at last ono of them reduced the other states to sub- 
jection (247 B. c.), and assumed the title of Hoang, 
or emperor. It is from the Tsin dynasty that the 
country has taken its name, Tsina or China. This 
first emperor finished the Great Wall (see above), 
as a protection against the Tartars, who had all 
along, under tho name of Hiong-nu (Huns), been 
a source of danger .and annoyance to the richer and 
more pacific Chinese. We cannot enumerate the 
x'.drious dynasties th.at followed, nor the frequent 
divisions .and reunions of the empire, v.aried by 
incursions and parti.al subjugations by -the trouble- 
some Tartars. At last, the Mongols or Western 
Tart.ar3, being c.alled in to .aid the Chinese (1209), 
became fin.al]y (see ICublai Khan) masters of the 
whole country (1279), and reigned over it till 1368, 
when they were expelled by the Chinese, and the 
Ming native dyn.asty succeeded, which lasted 276 
ye.ars, and fell at length through its own misgovern- 
ment. A general of the last Mmg emperor, -mo was 
employed in keeping the hlantohus (q. v.) in check, 
m.ade peace -with them, and obtained their assistance 
.agiiinst tho n.ative usurper -who had deposed his 
sovereign. The Mantohus established themselves 
in Pekin j(lG44), and finally, after a seven-years’ 
struggle, .acquired the sovereignty of the whole 
empu-e. Many of tho conquering race now filled 
the highest offices of state, and owed their posi- 
tion to birth alone. More than ohe powerful emperor 
of the race has ably conducted the government of 
the country ; but Hion Fung, who rined from 1850 
to 1861, was reported to have passed his time in a 
state of drunken imbecility. Tho late emperor, 
Tung-chi, succeeded to the throne when only a ohUd 
five years old, but tho government was ably carried 
on under the co-regency of the empress-dowager, 
Tze-an, the empress-mother, Tze-sse, and tho en- 
Tightcned Prince Kung, brother of Hien Fung. . 
Kwang-sei, cousin of Tung-chi, ascended the throne 
in 1875. As ho was then only about four ye.ars old, 
the empresses continued to act as regents. 
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Of recent events in Chinese history, the most 
remarkable is the rise, progress, and overthrow of the 
Tae-ping rebels.. Their famous leader, Hung-sew- 
tseuen, was a man of humble origin, and an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for government employment. Some 
Christian tracts, it is said, led him to renounce 
idolatry, and he founded a society of God-worship- 
pers, which, in the autumn of 1850, was brought 
into collision with the imperial authorities, and im- 
mediately assumed a political character, fiungper- 
suadcd himself and his followers that he had received 
a divine commission to uproot idolatry, eictirpate the 
Tartar intruders in the ooimtry, and establish the new 
native dynasty of Tae-ping, or Universal Peace. He 
assumed the title of Heaveidy or Divine Prince (Tae- 
ping-wang, sometimes called Tien-wang), and be- 
stowed the titles of Eastern Prince, Western Prince, 
Southern Prince, Northern Prince, and Assistant 
Prince on five of his chosen leaders. The fanati- 
cal principle of divine revelations and other extrava- 
gances followed. They spoke of Tien-ma, the wife 
of the Heavenly Father ; they held that Tien-wang 
was the son of God as really as Jesus, and wor- 
shipped him accordingly. Polygamy was a dark 
feature of their system, the Tien-wang himself 
having married 30 w'ives. The course of this 
religiq-politic.al rebellion, the victorious march of 
the Tae-ping army from Kwang-se to Nankin in 
1S50 — 1853, and its subsequent career, cannot here 
be traced. We can only afford room to state, that 
after a series of wasteful and revolting barbarities, 
it was finally suppressed in 1SG5 by the imperial 
troops, led by British and American oflScers, of 
whom the most conspicuous and able was Colonel 
Gordon. See Tae-pings. 

In early times, the Chinese do not appear to have 
been opposed to intercourse with foreigners; hut the 
conduct of the Spaniards and Portuguese between 
1520 and 1570 excited their hostility. The Mantchu 
government restricted British trade and intercoiuse 
to Canton, where it was carried on through the 
mediiun of the hong merchants on the one side, 
and the East India Company on the other. Differ- 
ences arose, however, from time to time between 
these two commercial bodies, occasioned chiefly by 
the exactions of tho mandarins on foreign trade. 
With a view to a better imderstanding, the British 
government despatched to Pekin an embassy rmder 
Lord Macartney m 1792, and another under Lord 
Amherst in ISIO. On the 22d April 1834, the 
monopoly of the East India Company ceased, and 
British imperial officers were appointed to carry 
out the new judicial and fiscal arrangements. Con- 
stant dissensions between these and the mandarins 
continued till. the end of the year 1839, when tho 
latter, under pretence of stopping the opiiun-trade, 
j committed acts of open hostility. A war broke out 
the following year, at the commencement of wliich 
I Chinese officials talked of invading England over- 
, land, by way of Russia. The imperial government 
was, however, sufficiently humbled by the middle of 
the year 1842, and on the 29th August, a treaty of 
peace was signed before Nankin, bj^ 'which the 
ports of Amoy, Fu-chow, Ning-po, and Shang-hae 
were, in addition to Canton, thrown open to foreign 
trade. The other most important articles of fie 
treaty provided that the island of Hong-kong should 
be ceded in perpetuity to her Britaimic Majesty, 
her heirs and successors, and that the emperor of 
China should pay 21,000,000 dollars towards tho 
I expenses of the war. 

With five free ports, British trade ■with China 
soon assumed gigantic proportions ; and though 
the Chinese evaded the treaty whenever practicable, 
no important event occurred to interrupt commer- 
cial intercourse till Sth October 185G, when the 
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authorities at Canton seized the crew of the lorcha 
Arrmo, a vessel registered at Hong-kong, and 
entitled, it was considered, to British protection. 
IJnder pressure from the British forces at hand, the 
imperial commissioner, Yeh, delivered up the men, 
but refused aU apology. Yeh continuing obstinate. 
Canton was stormed (December 28, 1857) by tho 
allied French and English forces, and the Chinese 
imperial commissioner captured (January 6, 1858). 
The government of the city was still carried on 
by Chinese officials, bnt imder the authority of the 
plenipotentiaries and commander-in-chief. _ The 
former now proceeded to the north of China, to 
put themselves in more direct communication ■with 
the imperial government, which stUl continued 
obstinate. The forts at 'the mouth of the Peiho 
were taken (May 20, 1858), and at lengi i an 
important treaty was signed at Tien-tsin, Ji e 26, 
1858, which stipulates that the queen of (3reat 
Britain may (Art. ii.) .appoint diplomatic agents to 
the court of Pekin, who (Art. iii.) shall be allowed 
to reside at the capital, where also her Majesty may 
acquire a building site. The Christian religion 
(Art. vlii.) shall be protected by the Chinese autho- 
rities. British subjects (Art. ix.) shall be allowed 
to travel for pleasme or business to all parts of the 
interior, imder passports issued by their consul. 
British merchant-ships sbaR trade (Art. x.) upon the ' 
Great River (Yang-tze) ; but as its lower valley is 
disturbed by outlaws, no port except Chin-keang 
shall be opened for the present. Chin-keirng to be 
opened in .a year from the date of the signing of 
the treaty. 

By this treaty, the vexed question of_ transit-dues 
is settled, it being agreed that the British merchant 
may purchase at the rate of 24 per cent, ad valorem, 
in the case of imports at the port of entry ; and in 
the case of exports, he may purchase a oertific.ate 
enabling him to pass his goods, duty-free, to the 
port of shipment. By a separate clause, the Cbinese 
government agreed to pay tivo million taels (about 
.7050,000), as indemnity for losses sustained by 
British subjects at Canton, and a like sum towards 
tho expenses of the war. 

The repulse on tho Peiho (June 1859), by a Tartar 
force concealed in tho Taku forts, of the expedition 
forming the escort of the British and French ambas- 
sadors, who were on their way to Pekin, to ratffy 
with tho emperor of China the treaty of Tien-tsin, 
entailed another costly demonstration in tho Chinese 
waters. The Taku forts were captured by the 
allied English and French forces, August 21, 18G0, 
and Pekin itself in Deo. 1860. The tre.ity of Tien-tsin 
was ratified, two additional articles being inserted, 
one of which legaUsed coolie emigration. Since 
1861, a gradual but beneficial change has come over 
the spirit of the Chinese government. Prince Rung 
proved a vigorous and successful regent. The 
army has been reorganised, and is now subjected to 
Europe.an drill (see par. Army) ; a respect for the 
observance of tre.aties has sprung up ; a national 
flag has been adopted, and a desire she'wn on the 
part of the Chinese to make themselves acquainted 
with intern.ational haw. In 18GQ arrangements were 
begun for telegraphic communication between Pekin 
and the rest of the world, but have not yet been 
carried out; and emigration to all other countries 
was allowed. Chinese are now found on almost 
every shore of the Pacific — in Australia and the 
United States, where their industry, skill, and 
sobriety as labourers, have secured them .abundant . 
employment. 

Commerce . — ^The rivers and numberless canals of 
China are covered with vessels of all sizes, employed 
in the intern.al commerce of the country, which 
consists chiefly in the exchange of the v.ariou3 
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1 j)rodttcts of the several provinces. The Chinese are 
; devoted to traffic, and the Middle Kingdom is 
' throughout its length and breadth .a perpetual fair. 
I Erilish trade avith Chin.a has from small bcginning.s 
I assumed OToat importance. Tea and silk are the 
ercat staple imports from China into Gie.at Britain. 
I The total value of the exports from China to the 
United Kingdom, and of the imports of Biitish .and 
Irish produce and manufactures into China was as 
follows in each of the ton years from 1SG2 to 1S71 : 


Yts.ru 

f'rtni ClitiU 
to llr.t.iln. 

ImDftrti ef nrituli 

Vrcxlttco into Cbinx 

1SC2, 

. . £i3,J37,on:» 

£2 021,118 

18(53, 


2,410.705 


. . ir.,G73.950 

3.092.C11 

1803, 

. . 10.077,933 

3,003,595 

ISO’"', 

. . 30,810,333 

5,090,074 

18C7, 

9,310,402 

4.990.409 

l‘'CS, 

. . 13,217.150 

C.312.175 


9,021,353 

6.842,840 

1670, 

. . Q,iSl,7o7 

6,139,033 

1871, 

11,830,383 

6,028,236 

There 

is no coinage in China except the copper 


1 tchcu, or ‘cash,’ which is in value about the tenth 
i of a halfpenny ; and all hut the most trifling pay- 
! moots are made bj’ a certain weight of silver, or in 
I Mexierm or Sp.anish dollars. Chinese accounts are 
kept in taels, mace, candareens, and cash. A tael is 
woith flv. 01'!., British cuiTonoy. 

I The following works (which have been used as 
I authorities in the jircparation of this article) may 
' 1)0 conaultod for further inform.ation on China. 

! Meadows’s Chinese and tlicir EcbcUione (Bond. I85G) ; 

' Davis’s (Sir J, I’.) C!i!na : a General Dexeription of 
I that Empire (Bond. 1857) ; Davis’s Oldna during the 
I H'nr and since the Peace (Lomh lS52)j AVilli.sms’s 
I Middle Kingdom (Now York and Bond ISIS) ; 
01i]ihant’B Narralive of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission 
to China and Japan, in the years 1857, 1858, and 1859 
I (Edin. 1859) i Marquis de Moges’s Peeolleetions of 
Baron Orods Embassy to China and Japan in 1857 
and 1858 (Bond. 1800) ; Hue’s Chinese Empire (Bond 
1858); Cooke’s China in 1857 and 1858; Fortune’s 
Three Yean! Wanderings in China (Bond 1847); 
Fortune’s Visit to the Tea Districts of China (Bond- 
I 1852); Edkin’s Bdigious Condition of the Chinese 
i (Bondi 1858) ; Cobhold’s Pictures of the Chinese by 
^ Themselves (Bond 1859); Twelve Years in China, 
by a British Besidcnl (Edin. I8G0) ; Memoires sur la 
Chine (18G9) ; Rev. A. Williamson’s Journeys in 
Korth China, Ac. (Bond. 1870), a work of great 
v.aluo and authority) ; Doolittle’s Social Life of the 
Chinese (Bond. 1871) ; Dr A. Bastion's Die Vollxr 
des (Esllichen Asiens (G vols. Jena, 1800 — 1871). 

' CHINESE HEMP. See Coiicnontjs. 

CHINESE INK. Seo Iktiax Lvj:. 

CHINESE LANGUAGE, WRITING, AND 
LITERATURE. The Chinese language belongs to 
those Asiatic languages commonly c.alJcd monosyl- 
labic, because each viord is uttered ly a single 
movement of the organs of speech, and cimrcssca 
in itself a complete idea or thing. All (Chinese 
words end either in a vowel, a diphthong (in which, 
however, each vowel sound is distinctly pronounced, 
making the word often to appear of more than one 
syllable), or a n.asal. Of such simple words or roots 
there are about 450. 'But the emphasis or accent of 
many of these words may bo varied by the 8pc.alcer 
in four or five difforent w.ays, so as to produce a 
corresponding variety in their meaning, by which 
moans the number of simple woids or roots .amounts 
to a’bout 1200. ■ There is no distinction of parts of 
speech in the Chinese language, and no recognition 
of the principle of inflection, Chinese words being 
incapable of any modiGc.ation oiform. The relations ] 
of words are ascertained by their position in a 


sentence. Hence Chinese grammar is solely syntax. 
Thus ta, according to its position in a sentence, at 
one time serves the purpose of an adjective, mean- 
ing ‘great;’ at another, a substantive, meaning 
‘greatness ;’ and again of a verb, meaning ‘ to 
enlarge ’ and ‘ to be great,’ O'- of the adverb ‘ very.’ 
There are certain words, however, which have at 
length lapsed into so vague and general a significa- 
tion, that in conversation and htcratuxe they are 
now used in some cases as particles to determine the 
relations of other words ; but in the older literatui’O 
this is very r.are, and is against the genius of the 
langu.agc. From what h.as Been said, it avill readily 
be inferred that the gender, nnmber, and case of 
worrls are not determined by the form of the words 
themselves. They are, in fact, denoted by the 
addition of other words. Thus, people in Chinese 
is multitude man, son is man child, daughter is 
woman child. The best of men is in Chinese a hun- 
dred man good. The purest Chinese is spoken at 
Nanldn,,but the same idiom, c.alled ‘the language of 
the mandarins,’ is spoken by the educated in all 
jiarts of the empire. For a Imowlcdge of Chinese 
gr.ammar, see Schott’s Chinesischc Sprachlehre (Ber- 
lin, 1857) ; Summers's Handbool: of the Chinese Lan- 
guage (186.3); SxAicu, Syntaxc Nouvcllc de laLangue 
Chinoise (Paris, 1870) ; Morrison’s Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language (Shangliae, 1SG5). 

In Chinese the mitten character, generally spc.ak- 
iiig, does not indic.ato tho soimd of the word, but 
gives .a lund of hieroglyphic or pictorial representa- 
tion of the idea or tiling to be expircsBcd. Hence 
there arc required as many of these charaotei-s or 
symbols as there arc ideas to bo represented. Since 
many words sunilar hi sound are diflcreut in signifi- 
c.ation, whilst in writing eacli idea has its peculiar 
^Tnbol, tho number of words represented by writ- 
ing — ivithout reckoning those peculiar to oert.iin 
di.aleets— is perhaps ten times greater than those 
distingiiishcif by the car. Tho iiumbor, in fact, is 
reckoned at 50,000, but these .are far from being 
all in general use. In miting and printing, tho 
characters are arr.angcd in pcrpondiciilar colunms, 
which follow one another from right to left. 

In its origin, Cliinesc writing is hieroglyphic 
or picture-writing, with tho addition of a limited 
number of symbolical and convention,!! signs ; tho 
larger number of Chinese characters are formed 
by tho combination of such hieroglyphs and signs. 
But as one such ch.aracter by itself seldom deter- 
mines tho sound, an additional word is conjohied for 
this pur|)03c ; so that tho great mass of Chineso 
written words consist of an ideographic and a 
phonetic element. Native grammarians diiido their 
characters into six classes. Tho first class com- 
prises simplo pictorial representations of sensible 
objects, such as sun, moon, mountain, iko., .and con- 
tains G08 characters. Tlio second class includes 
such characters ns arc formed by tho combination ' 
of tivo or more simple hieroglyphs, which together 
convey, in a more or loss intelligible m.anner, 
Borao other idea: for ex.ample, the liioroglyph for 
sun, combined with that for moon, conveys the 
idea of light; moutli and birri, that of song, &c. ; 
of these there are 740. The third class embraces 
those characters which indicate certain relations 
of position, ns above, below, tho numerals, &c. ; of 
these there are 107- Tho fourth class consists 
of characters which, by being inverted, acquire 
an opposite signific.ation, as right, left, standing, 
lying, &o., and contains .372. The characters of 
tho fifth class aro termed* derived characters ; tho 
meaning of tho simple or compound ch.aractcrs 
used to express physical objects, is transferred 
] to .mental objects, or to other phjasical objccl.s 
with w-hich they .arc as.sociatcd, e. g., tho liioro- 
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glyph for a heart signifies the soul — ^that for a 
room, signifies the rvife, &c. ; o£ these there are 
598. The characters o£ the sisth class include 
those ■which are composed, as above mentioned, 
o£ sign and sound. Almost all names o£ plants, 
fishes; birds, and many other objects ■which it 
would be difficult to represent hieroglypbically, are 
denoted by the compound charaoters o£ the sixth 
class, which amount to 21,810 in munber. As 
tliis class, however, consists merely’ o£ repetitions 
of the other five classes, the immense number of 
Chinese charaoters may be reduced to 2425; and 
whoever leai^ns these may' be said to Icnow them alL 
The lueroglyphical characters in their oldest form 
were easily recognisable figivres : thus, thehieroglyph 
for sun was as in the fig. at a ; for moon, as at 6 ; 
for light, a combination of sim and moon, as at c; 
for to listen, folding-doors and an ear, as at ti; 
for white, a very squint oyo, in which hardly any- 
thing but the white is seen, as .at e; for friends, 
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the two v.alves of a biv.alvc shell, as at /. In the 
course of time, through has^’ and careless tracing, 
the objects denoted by the hieroglyphs h.ave almost 
ceased to bo rccognis.able. The modern hieroglyphs 
corresponding to tho above are as represented at 
a', V, d, &o. See Abel ECmus.at’s ‘Mdmoiro sur 
I'Ecrituro Chinoise,’ in the MCmoires df VAcadCmk 
dfs Inscriptions, vol. anii. ; and for a view of the 
Cliineso ch.aracters, both ancient and modem, 
Hager’s lilonnment de Til (Par. 1802). 

The Chinese literatiwc, in a geographic.al, ethno- 
graphical, and historical point of a-iew, is unques- 
tiomably’ tho most comprchcnsia-e and important of 
tho aa’hole of Asia. Tho printed catalogiie of the 
Emperor IHcn-long’s library is composed of 122 
a'olumes ; and a selection of the Chinese classics, 
arith commentaries and scholia, aa’hich was begun 
by’ tho order of the same emperor, is said to 
comprise 180,000 a-olumes, of aa-liich, in the year 
ISIS, 78,7.81 volumes had .already appeared. In the 
five canonic.al or classic.al boolcs, called King, are 
contained the oldest monuments of Chinese poetry, 
history, philosophy, and jiuisprudencc, some por- 
tions of aa’hich belong, perhaps, to the most ancient 
writings of the human race. Confucius (q. a-.), 
in tlie Gth c. B.C., collected them from v.arious 
soiwces, and in this collection they liaa-e been pret^’ 
faithfully handed doaam to us. Hext to these in 
value are the Sse-shu, or the four books. These, 
as they aa-ere aaiatten by Confucius and his disciples, 
must be regarded .as the most tmstavorthy’ source 
of insight into tho intellectiual and politic.al life 
of the Chinese. A complete and elaborate edition 
of the fia’e King and the four Shoo has been 
undertaken by our gre.at English Sinologue, Dr 
Legge, under tho title of ‘The Chinese Classics, 
avith a translation, critical and cxegetical notes, 
prolegomena, and copious indexes. In sea’en 
a’olumes of avhich only three haa-e as yet_ ap- 
peared (Hong-kong, 18G1 — 1SC5). A popular edition 
of a’ol. i., under the title of ‘The Chinese Classics 
translated into English. Vol. I., The Life and 
Teachings of Confucius,’ was published .at London 
in 1867. Almost contemporary aa-ith Confucius 
lia-ed Lao-tse (q. v.), aa’ho was born C04 b.c. He 
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avas the founder of a school of philosophy, more ' 
spiritual in its character than that of Confu- 
cius, but which has now degenerated _ into tho 
lowest and most vulgar kind of demonology; see 
Le Iiivrc dc la Foie de la Vertu, Chinese and 
French, by Julien (Par. 1842). In mythology, 
the Chinese haa’e The Boole of the Mountains and 
Seas, The Ilistory of the Gods and Spirits, and 
some others. In jurisprudence may be mentioned 
the imiversal collection of laws, and the criminal 
code of the present dyn.asty; see Ta-Tsing-lii-li, 
being the Fundamental Laws and Supplementar 
Statutes of the Penal Code of China, by St.aunt 
(Lend. 1810). The Chinese litqratiue is .also vei r 
rich in works on medicine, natural history, astroi 
nomy, agriculture, military science, music, and aU 
branches of mechanics and industry ; see BesumC 
des principaux Traill Chinois, sur la Culture des 
Milriers el VEducation des Ters-d-soie, by Julien 
(Par. 1837). In philology, the most valuable works 
are the diction.aries, in ■nWch the Chinese characters 
haa’e been collected and elucidated by examples from 
the avhole treasury of Chinese literature ; but the 
greatest of all avorks of this kind is the dictionary 
of tho Emperor Kang-hi, which is now regarded 
as the highest authority for the pronunciation 
and meaning of the characters. Of the encyclo- 
pa;di.ns of the Chinese, tho most conspicuous is 
that by Ma-tuan-lin (1300 .a.®.), c.alled _ iren-liic;!- 
thong-ilmo — i. e., .an accurate invcstig.ation of the 
ancient documents, avith rich supplements. This is 
an inexhaustible mine of the best materi.als for a 
thorough Imoaa’lcdge of the Chinese empire and the 
neighbouring races, from tho remotest periods to 
the present time. But the most v.alu.ablo portions of 
tho Chinese literature are, undoubtedly, their histo- 
ric,al and geogr.aphical works, avhich are indispens- 
able to a knoaa’ledge of Upper Asi.a. Sse-m.a-thsian 
(100 n.c.) compiled, from every recognised authority, 
a aa-ork cdlcd Sse-k\, or historical memorials, aa’hich 
embraces the history of China from the ye.ar 2C37 
B.c. up to the commencement of tho dyn.asty’ 
of Han in the 2d c. B. c. This work has been 
continued by the different dyn.asties, and forms a 
complete collection of tho aimals of the empire up 
to the termination of the hling dynasty in 1G43 a.d. 
It is knoavn rmder the title of Nian-eul-sse, or the 
22 histories. The entire eoUeotion of tho offici.al 
ann.als from 2G9S B. c. to 1C45 A. n., comprising a 
period of 4343 ye.ars, and consisting of 370G boolcs, 
is to be fomid in the library at Munich. 

Amid .all their scientific labours, tho Chinese have 
not neglected the art of poetry’, in which they 
possess a-oluminous collections tha^t have yet to bo 
made knoavn to Europe. In lyrical poetry, tho most 
distinguished names are Li-th.ai-pe and Tu-su, both 
of whom flourished at the beginning of tho Sth o. 
A.D.; see D.aa’is ‘ On tho Poetry of the Chinese,’ in 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, a-oL ii. 
The romantic poetry of the Chinese, although void 
of poetic beauty, is valuable for the insight it gives 
into their domestic life. Their dr.amatic poetry has 
laws peculiar to itself, and resembles p.artly the 
romantic drama of the Germans, and partly the 
comedia delle arte of the Italians. They haa’c 
also a kind of noa’cl in di.alogues, which forms a 
subordin.ate species of dr.am.a. Besides the speaking, 
pereons or actors, there is avhat they’ call a singing 
person, avho introduces into the piece songs 
which he sings to popular melodies, and appears 
to correspond in a rude way to the (Jreek chorus. 
The best collection of works in this species of 
literature is tho Yuen-dschin-pe-ischong, i.e., the 
hundred dramas from the Mongol dynasty (1260— 
1341), from which all the Chinese dr.amas known 
to Europeans have been taken. A Chinese novel 
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nffortling a grapTiic view of the tastes and literary 
; views of that people, has recently been placed 
j within the reach of European readers by the 
I eminent Chinese scholar Stanislas Julien, under the 
‘ title of Lea Deux Jcimea Ftllcs Leitrtes (Par. 1860). 

I English readers may also obtain instructivf pictures 
of Chinese life from lu-hias-l\, or the Two Fair 
Cousins, translated from the French version of 
I’emusat in 1827 ; and The Flowery Scroll, trans- 
lated, with numerous learned notes, by Sir John 
Bowring, in 1868. But valuable sketches will be 
found in Schott’s Chinesische Sprachlehrc (1857), 
Davis’s Chinese Itiscellanies (1865), and Wylie's 
Notes on Chinese LUeii'''^ire (Shanghae, 1867). 

CHINESE SEAj/'A'oHINA SEA, that portion 
of the Pacific Ocean', /fiich has Cliiua and Siam on 
the west, the island /of Formosa on the north, the 
Philippines on the cast, .and Borneo on the south, 
and which forms the gi’eat Gulfs of Tonquin and 
Siam. 

CHINESE "WHITE. The white oxide of aino 
has recently been introduced into the arts, under 
this name, as a pigment in place of the prepara- 
tions of white-lead. It changes very little either 
by atmospheric action, or by mixture with other 
pigments ; but it has not the body of white-lead. 

CHINGLEPU'T.— .1. A fort, irith a town adja- 
cent, in lat. 12'’ 41' N., and long. 80’_ 2' B., 36 miles 
to the south-west of Madras. It is accessible to 
an enemy onlj’’ from the south, having a tank or 
artificial lake on the east and part of the north, and 
rioo-fiolds, irrigated from the same, on the remainder 
of the north and on the west. In the dry season, 
the tank is nearly exhausted, the weeds and slime 
in its bed causing malaria. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the place is considered to be more than 
ordinarily healthy. — 2. A district taldng its name 
ft'om the fort above mentioned, which is politically 
ife capitab It stretches in N. lat. from 12° 14' to 14°, 
and in E. long, from 79° 35' to 80° 25', and contains 
3100 square miles. Pop. ^872) 940,744. "With 
about ,120 miles of coast, it has not a single harbour 
or anjdhing like shelter from the surf. Nor is its 
internal navigation of any value. The only con- 
siderable river, the Palar, is in most parts destitute 
of water during the dry season. Excepting in 
October, November, and December, comparatively 
little rain falls. From that circumstance, and 
perhaps also from an inferiority of soil, cultivation is 
said to be so much oucumscribed, .as to embrace 
oidy about 96,000 .acres, or l-20th part of the 
entire area. 

CHINI', a village of the Punjab, about a mile 
from the right b.ank of the Sutlej, the most easterly 
of the five rivers which give name to the country. 
It is in lat. 31° 31' N., .and long. 78° 19' E., .and 
is 8770 feet above the sea. Notwithstanding this 
elevation, it is delightful place of sojourn, and 
was a favourite residence of Lord Dalhousie. It 
occupies a slight depression on the southern slope 
of a lofty mountain, which fertilises the soil with a 
net-work of never-failing rills. The neighbourhood 
is remarkable for the size and flavour of its grapes, 
while the vines, trained over horizontal lattices, 
afl'ord, ■while in foliage, a tolerably continuous 
shelter. 

OHIN-KEANG-FOO (‘Biver-Guard City’), a 
Chinese city and port on the Yang-tze-kiang, at 
the junction of the Grand Canal -with that river, 
and about 150 miles from its mouth, was opened to 
European commerce by the treaty of 'I’ien-tsh. 
(1858), and a British settlement was begun in 1864 ; 
but trade is very slowly developing, and there is 
reason to doubt if 0. will ever become a place of 
importance. The anchorage is bad, the port is not 


a natural outlet for any staple of exportation pro- ! 
duced in the neighbouring country, and it possesses | 
no advantage as regards the introduction of foreign j 
goods. Formerly, however, as the southern key of | 
the Grand Canal, it was both an important strong- i 
hold and a centre of traffic. The injury which tbe i 
Grand Canal has sust-ained has for the present prac- 
tically extinguished the inland trade, and the four 
years (1853 — 1857) during which it was in the 
barbarous hands of the Tae-pings are said to have 
reduced the population from half a million to 500. 

CHINNOR, a musical instniment of the ancient 
Hebrews, with 32 strings. 

CHINON, .a town of France, in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, beautifully situated on the 'Vienne, 
25 miles south-west of Tours. It has the remains 
of a huge old castle, foi’merly the occasional resi- 
dence of the Plantagenet kings of England, and also 
of some of the French sovereigns, and celebrated 
as the place where Joan of .Me commenced her 
historical c.areer. C. has manufactures of druggets, 
serges, earthenware, &c. Pop. (1872) 4625. 

CHI'NQUAPIN. See Cuesnut and Oak. 

CHINSU'RA, a to'wn on the right bank of the 
Hooghly, about 20 miles .above (Calcutta, in lat. 
22° 53' N., long. 88° 23' E. Pop., along with 
Hooghly (1871), 34,761. It contains the Hooghly 
College, and is considered one of the healthiest 
places in Bengal. It was originally a Dutch settle- 
ment, but w.as ceded in 1824 to the British, along 
with some other places on the mainland, in exchange 
for the English possessions in the island of Sumatra. 

CHINTZ, a highly glazed printed calico, with a 
pattern in many coloras on a white or light-coloured 
ground. It is chiefly used for bed-han^gs, for 
covering furniture, and other purposes ■where gay 
colours are desired, and where there is much expo- 
sure to dust, which does not adhere to its highly 
calendered surface. 

CHI'O. See Scio. 

OHIOCO'COA, a genus of tropical and sub- 
tropical plants, of the natural order Cinchonacece, of 
which ■two species in particular, G. anyuifuga and 
O. dmsifolia, the former a trailing herb, the latter a 
bushy shrub, enjoy a high reputation in their native 
country, BrazO, as cures for snake-bites. An infu- 
sion of the bark of the root is certainly one of the 
most rdolent emetic and drastic medicines Icnoivn, 
its action being accompanied -with spasmodic agita- 
tions of the whole fr^ame and other symptoms, such 
as to preclude its use except in the most extreme 
cases. Yet it had at one time a high reputation in 
Eiwope, and was administered in small doses as a 
diuretic and purg.ative. 

CHIO'GGIA or CHIO'ZZA, .an important com- 
mercial toivn and seaport of Northern Italy in the 
Venetian district, stands on an island of the same 
name in the Adriatic, and is connected ■with the 
mainland by a stone bridge of 43 .arches. The 
population, amounting to (1871)126,336, are chiefly 
engaged in the coasting-trade, in lace-making, and 
in shipbuilding. ■- 

CHIO'NIS and CHIO'NID^. See SiIeath- 
Bili.. 

CHIP HATS. See Brazilian Grass. 

CHI'PPENHAM, a parliamentary and municip.al 
borough in lYfltshire, in a valley on the left bank 
of the upper part of the Bristol Avon, on the Gre.at 
'Western Railway, 22 miles east of Bristol. It 
consists chiefly of a well-built street above h.alf a 
mile long. A bridge of 21 arches crosses the Avon 
here. C. is famed for its markets of cheese and 
com, its cheese-market being one of the largest in 
Britain. There are sUk .and woollen manufactures ; 
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and some mineral springs in the vicinity. Popula- 
tion of parliamentary borough (1871) 6875; of 
municipal, 1387. It returns one member to parlia- 
ment. C. Tvas the seat of the Saxon kings of 
\Vessex. About 880, the Danes took it from Alfred, 
and kept it two years. 

CHI'PPE^YAYS. See Ikdians. 

CHIQUICHIQIJI PALM {Leopoldinta, Pias- 
sciua)j the Piassaba of the north of Brazdl, and one 
of the palms which yield the Piassaba (q. v.) fibre, 
now so much used for making brushes. The Pia 33 .ab.a 
fibre e.i^orted from Para is all oht.ained from it. It 
: grows in swampy or occasionally flooded Lands on 
the banks of the Kio Negro and other rivers of 
J Ycnezuela and the north of Drazil ; and has a croum 
1 of very large, regularly pinnate leaves, u-ith smooth 
slender'stallcs. The leaves, like those of many other 
p.alms, are much used for thatching. The com- 
mercial fibre is obtained from a remarkable covering 
of the stem ; formed of marginal processes of the 
leaf-stalks, elongated into ribbon-like strips, and 
interlaced, finally splitting into fine fibres, hanging 
(lo'N^Ti five or six icct, and entirely concealing the 
Btcm, so as to givo the tree a very extraordinary 
appearance. It tMiTsts readily into cordage, and the 
fibre has been long used for cables of canoes on the 
Anwzon and other rivers. Before tho independence 
of Brazil, tho Portuguese government had a factory 
Negro, for tho manufacture of cables of 
tlus fibre. The export of tho unmanufactured fibre 
from Pard to England began about the middle of 
the present century. 

I CHIQUiarU'EAJsTn^rusor.inCcntralAmerica, 

I to tlie south«cast of the peninsula of Yucatan, in 
long. 89’ W. Its breadth from the Caribbean Sea 
to the Pacific is about IfiO miles— tho greatest 
elevation not exceeding 2000 feet. 

CHIRA'TA, CIIIRETTA, or CRIREETA 
{Ar/adiotes Chirayta^ also knoAvu as Ophelia Chirata)^ 

officinal plant belonging to the natural order 
Ocntiauccc, and po.sscs3ing jiropertics similar to those 
of the common Gentian, tho Centaur^-, and other 
plants of that order. It is a native of the moun- 
tains of tho north of India. The whole plant is 
intensely bitter, and has been long used in its native 
coimtry ns a tonic and stomachic. It is also in high 
estimation "Nrith European practitioners in Indi.a as 
a febiifuge, and is often used by them as a substi- 
tute for cinchona. Tlie mcdicin.'il rirtucs reside 
both in the herb and root. The wliole plant is 
pulled up at tho time when the flowers begin to 
fade, and is dried for use. It is now imported to 
some extent into Britain. . 

CKIRIQUI', a name of various aiiplication in 
Costa Rica, the most southerly state of Central 
America.—!. A river flooring towards the north— 
the lat.^ and long, of its mouth being about 9® N., 
aud 82’ 30' E.— 2. A spacious lagoon with three 
entrances, and with a depth of water for the largest 
ships, which receives tho river above mentioned 
It measures 90 miles along the coast, and 40 or 50 
in "undth. — 3. An archipenago between the lagoon 
above mentioned and tho Caribbean Sea. 

CHI'ROK, or CHETRON, the most famous of 
riie Centaurs (q. v.). In the ancient works of art, 

C. of course ap])ear3 as half-man, half-animal ; but 
his features, instead of expressing mere savage 
and sensual strength, as those of the Centaurs 
generally do, are marked by a mild 's\dsdom, in 
harmony irith ^ tho character and deep knowledge 
attributed to him by the Greek mythologists. 

RRA POO'NJEE, a toivn in the north-east 
of India, in lat. 25’ 14' N., long. 91’ 45' E. It 
stands on the Cossya Hills, at the height of 4200 


feet above the sea — and has a temperature during 
the hot months 20’ F. lower than that of the plains 
of Bengal. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
place has proved unsuccessful as a sanitarium. The 
vicinity abounds in mines of coal and iron, which 
may be profitably worked. 

CHI'RU {Antilope Ilodgsoni), a species of ante- 
lope, inhabiting the pine-forests and elevated open 
plains of Tibet, in region's bordering on the limits of 
perpetual snow. It is much larger than the cliamois, 
being about five feet in length, and the height at 
I the shoulder about three feet. The C.' lives in great 
herds, and seems to excee^. almost all the other 
gregarious ruminants in -v.v'^^’hfulness against the 
apjiroach of danger. Sentinei^^re constantly posted, 
to prevent surprise. '• 

CHI'SIYICK, n village in ti j centre of Middle- 
sc.\-, li miles south-west of St Paul’s, London, on 
the left hank of the Thamps. Pop. (1871) 8508. 
Around C. are many fine villas, extensive market- 
cardeiis, to supply .London, and the gardens of the 
London Horticultur.al Society. 

CHI TIN forms the skeleton of all insects and 
cnistaceans. In insects, it constitutes not merely 
the e.xtemal skeleton, the scales, &c., hut also 
forms their traohe.-o, and thus penetrates into the 
most remote portions of their organs ; indeed, one 
layers of their intestinal canal consists of 
chitin. Hence, wo 'can make good preparations of 
these parts by treating insects avith a solution of 
potash, which dissolves all but the C. : in this avay, 
wo can' microscopic.ally examine the most delicate 
parts, as, for instance, the valves of the tracheal 
openings. 

In a state of purity, it is a white amorphous body, 
which usu.nlly rct.^ins tho form of the tissue from 
which it is prepared. It has been analysed by 
C, Schmidt, Lehmann, and other chemists. Schmidt j 
considers that its composition is represented by I 
the formula C,yHj,NOji. Tho best method of ' 
obtaining 0. is by boiling the elytra of the cock- j 
chafer with water, alcohol, ether, acetic acid, and 
all^ics. ^ Tlic substance left after these respective { 
boiling is pure chitin. It seems to he identical \vith j 
tho substance termed by Lassaigno ^ntomadet'm, 

CHI'TON, a Linnrcan, genus of moUusks. Lin- 
nrcus, regarding merely tlio ehell, placed them in 
the. class of ^IiUtivalves, .a class entirely artificial. I 
They are now regarded ns constituting a family ' ’ 
(Cht'fonidcc) of gasteropodoiis moUusks, of the order 
Cyclolfvancliiata of Curier, and as occupying a 



animnl and shell seen from above; B, animal seen 
from below. 

place in systematic arrangement close to limpets. 
Tho shell is composed of eight narrow, transverse, j 
calcareous pieces, overlapping each other in a row | 
along the back, and strongly attached to the 
mantle, which is remarkably fleshy and fibrous. 




